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OLD  ASSOCIATIONS. 

THERE  is  a  subtile  magic  about  old  associations,  which 
we  do  not  cave  to  attempt  the  difficult  task  of  analyzing 
and  comprehending ;  it  is  sufficient  for  us  that  it  exists, 
and  th?.t  we  feel  it  exercising  over  us  its  witching  attrac- 
tion, and  leading  us  back  insensibly,  and  yet  irresistibly, 
from  the  harshly-outlined,  sharply-defined  present,  to 
the  softened,  mellowed  image  of  the  past. 

Old  associations  form  by  far  the  brightest  page  in 
memory,  and  the  one  that  the  heart  is  best  satisfied  to 
dwell  on.  We  are  never  tired  of  reading  in  it,  and  fol- 
lowing the  suggestions  by  which,  unconsciously  to  our- 
selves, we  are  tempted  to  trace  the  channels  our  lives 
have  worn  in  the  great  track  of  time,  from  some  simple 
incident  to  which  ever  and  anon  we,  as  by  some  mental 
magnetism,  revert  to  find  the  source  of  emotions  often 
hidden  and  latent,  but  which  every  now  and  then  spring 
to  life,  waking  us  up  like  a  trumpet  call  from  a  sordid 
dream,  to  live  over  again  in  the  simple  pleasures  and 
pure  delights  which  years  have  taken  from  us,  and  re- 
placed by  denser  and  sterner  realities. 

Probably  there  is  engraved  in  the  breast  of  every 
human  being  some  circumstance  of  early  life  to  which  he 
or  she  constantly  looks  as  the  starting  point  of  their 
conscious  existence;  and  this  will  generally  be  found  to 
be  an  unimportant  trivial  thing,  so  little,  so  unworthy  of 
notice,  that  most  of  us  hide  it  in  our  hearts  as  secretly 
as  though  we  feared  or  were  ashamed  to  let  the  world 
know  from  how  small  a  spring  the  stream  of  thought 
and  action  which  constantly  pours  out  of  us  had  since 
then  flowed  on.  And  we  are  the  more  tempted  to  hide 
it,  because  it  is  more  frequently  something  connected 
with  the  heart  and  the  feelings  than  with  the  intellect — 
something  that  appeals  to  sympathy  rather  than  to  sense 
— and  while  we  scatter  far  and  wide,  and  expose  proudly 
to  the  gaze  of  all  the  riches  of  the  mind,  we  (and  par- 
ticularly the  more  sensitive  natures  among  us)  hoard  up 
to  ourselves  the  treasures  of  the  heart  as  strictly  as  a 
miser  secretes  his  gains,  as  though  they  were  too  sacred 
for  the  eye  of  a  cold,  rough,  hard-judging  world;  too 
fragile,  and  delicate,  and  tender  to  bear  the  wear  and  tear 
of  practical  life. 

Perhaps,  too,  we  often  hide  our  sympathies,  not  so 
much  because  we  are  ashamed  of  them,  as  because  we 
feel  our  own  inability  to  give  them  an  adequate  expres- 
sion— because  we  feel  our  incompetence  to  clothe  them 
in  that  gorgeous  mental  splendour  which  their  soft  love- 
liness and  beauty  seem  to  demand  of  us,  and  we  have 
not  the  courage  or  the  hardihood  to  expose  them  to  the 
ridicule  which  might  attend  our  mode  of  putting  them 
forth.  And  so  the  world  seldom  gets  at  the  heart's  che- 
rished revealings,  except  when  some  gifted  spirit  bursts 
out  in  a  magnificent  flood  of  poesy,  and  men  then  wor- 


ship and  love,  for  the  garb  in  which  they  are  clothed,  the 
sentiments  which  would  have  excited  but  the  smile  of 
ridicule,  or  the  laugh  of  disdain,  had  they  been  uttered 
by  less  polished  lips  and  in  a  ruder  strain.  There  is, 
indeed,  a  fount  of  poetry  in  every  heart  bubbling  up 
from  the  well-spring  of  old  associations,  which  embody 
the  sentiment  rather  than  the  fact  of  the  past,  but  which 
seldom  find  open  utterance  because  of  our  conscious  want 
of  power  so  to  clothe  them  as  to  attract  the  admiration 
of  that  legion  of  humanity  which  recognises  and  bows  to 
splendour,  but  passes  unheedingly  by  simple  purity  and 
sneers  at  rough  truth.  These  old  associations  are  the 
diamonds  of  the  soul's  mine  of  gems,  but  they  lie  there 
hidden  with  all  their  intrinsic  worth,  because  the  skill  of 
the  artist  is  wanted  to  polish  and  set  them,  and  thus 
endow  them  with  adventitious  attractions. 

But  the  more  we  hide  them  the  more  we  love  them. 
The  more  our  own  breast  seems  the  only  home  old  asso- 
ciations have  in  the  great  world  of  ideas,  the  more  are 
they  welcomed  and  cherished  there.  The  more  unable 
we  are  to  make  the  world  receive  them  and  love  them 
the  more  we  love  them  ourselves,  the  more  they  seem  to 
become  our  own  exclusive  property,  and  to  grow  a  part  of 
our  very  being.  And  yet,  when  we  find  these  secret 
thoughts  greatly  and  grandly  expressed  in  the  pages  of 
some  gifted  writer,  how  gladly  we  recognise  them,  and 
welcome  them,  and  make  the  book  our  favourite ;  feeling, 
when  we  see  the  heart's  loved  idea  invested  by  another 
with  new  beauty,  as  though  a  fond  friend  had  been  clad 
in  angel's  garb  and  become  still  dearer  to  us  by  the 
change. 

Old  associations  have  a  power  peculiarly  their  own, 
which  appears  to  be  in  its  fulness  incommunicable  and 
untransmissible,  and  in  its  action  upon  ourselves  unac- 
countable and  unlike  any  other  influence.  We  look  back 
upon  dangers  braved,  and  difficulties  successfully  over- 
come, with  an  exultation  which  all  can  understand ;  they 
tell  of  our  own  bravery,  or  firmness,  or  perseverance. 
We  are  proud  of  riches  fairly  gained,  for  they  tell  of  our 
industry  and  self-denial.  Our  pulse  beats  fast  with  plea- 
sure as  we  turn  the  eye  inward  upon  a  cultivated  mind, 
upon  the  stored  knowledge  it  contains,  upon  the  great 
discoveries  it  has  made,  upon  the  high  thoughts  it  has 
produced,  upon  the  electric  sentences  framed  within  its 
recesses,  which,  when  spoken  by  the  melodious  tongue, 
have  made  men's  eyes  glisten,  and  their  nerves  thrill,  and 
their  hearts  swell  high.  Nay,  we  are  proud  of  other  and 
meaner  things  than  these ;  of  the  beauty  which  attracts 
the  eye,  of  the  superficial  grace  and  seeming  which  makes 
us  agreeable.  All  this  is  understandable.  Such  things 
exalt  and  glorify  us  to  ourselves  and  to  others.  They 
make  us  great,  or  what  is  almost  as  much  coveted,  they 
make  us  appear  great,  or  amiable,  or  attractive  But 
what  is  there  in  that  old  tree  beneath  which  we  used  to 
lie  and  peer  through  its  leafy  branches  at  the  blue  sky 
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beyond;  or  that  old  rhyme  which  used,  long  years  ago,  to 
be  our  lullaby;  or  that  wild  legend  which  on  wintry 
nights  the  old  nurse  told  us  as  we  crouched  in  pleasant 
fear  by  the  blazing  fire;  or  that  quiet  murmuring  brook 
fringed  with  the  willows,  each  drooping  to  the  bank,  and 
leaving  beneath  an  arbour  shade,  where  the  quiet  rippling 
sounds  of  the  waters  has  so  often  lulled  us  to  a  sleep  rich 
with  fairy  visions.  There  is  nothing  in  all  these  to  be 
proud  of;  there  are  thousands  of  such  trees  where  chil- 
dren lie  now  and  watch  the  sun,  and  plenty  of  such  wil- 
low-fringed brooks  where  youth  sleeps  and  dreams,  as 
though  the  fairies  had  resumed  their  old  dominion  and 
were  gilding  the  lips  of  the  sleeper  with  tales  of  wealth 
and  power,  and  love  and  pleasure ;  and  every  old  crone 
tells  the  same  ghost  tales,  and  every  nursery  rings  with 
the  same  lullaby  rhyme ;  but  yet  they  do  not  seem  like 
those  which  so  delightfully  haunt  our  minds,  and  in 
which  there  must  be  something ;  for  from  the  realities  of 
pride  and  power  the  heart  bounds  back  to  their  memory, 
like  a  spring  released  from  a  restraining  force,  and  we 
cannot  solve  the  mystery  except  by  those  two  words 
"  Old  Associations." 

The  power  of  old  associations,  indeed,  over  a  favoured 
few  would,  if  we  could  trace  back  great  things  to  their 
small  beginnings,  be  easily  comprehended.  Let  us  take 
an  example.  There  is  a  picture  exhibition,  and  the  walls 
are  hung  with  tinted  canvas  till  they  are  a  very  rainbow 
of  hues.  Here  a  shepherd  is  piping  to  his  flock  from 
beneath  the  spreading  boughs  of  the  beech ;  there  a  ruin 
is  tottering  to  destruction  till  it  seems  as  though  the  next 
moment  the  gilded  frame  would  be  rent  asunder  and 
crushed  beneath  its  fragments;  here  there  is  an  old 
cathedral  interior,  with  the  reflected  light  from  the 
painted  windows  tinting  its  ground,  roof,  and  white  robed 
priests  and  kneeling  worshippers,  and  we  almost  hear  the 
low  murmurs  of  prayer  and  praise,  and  feel  the  vibrations 
of  the  sonorous  organ-peal  which  is  making  the  carved 
pillars  thrill  sympathetically  to  the  sound ;  here  again  is 
a  grotesque  face  of  amazement  or  fear  which  brings  the 
ready  smile  to  the  lips,  and  we  say — how  admirable  !  how 
beautiful !  how  grand !  how  natural !  and  admire  them 
as  great  works  of  skill;  but  suddenly  we  come  across  a 
small  painting  in  a  neglected  corner,  before  which  we  say 
nothing,  but  hold  our  breath  in  rapt  feeling.  It  is  but 
a  sketch  and  few  notice  it,  but  for  us  it  is  all  in  all.  The 
other  canvases  become  blank  and  dark — that  is  the  ex- 
hibition— the  living  soul  of  the  whole,  instinct  with  a 
poetic  beauty  which  goes  at  once  to  the  heart  as  though 
sense  and  feeling  were  suddenly  blended  into  one.  What 
is  it  ?  There  is  the  old  tree  in  the  foreground — there  on 
the  left  the  cricket  green — there  the  path  leading  to  the 
brook— there  the  smoke  curling  over  the  tall  tree-tops, 
speaking  of  home.  The  scene  itself  is  there,  it  is  no 
longer  a  painting ;  forgetting  the  long  intervening  past 
we  live  our  former  life  again,  and  stand  rapt  before  it 
till  the  attendant  touches  us  and  says  that  the  hour  of 
closing  has  come.  Then  we  wake  to  feel  the  power  of 
old  associations,  and  to  understand  how  their  poetry  and 
sentiment  gives  an  artist  dominion  over  the  hearts  of  his 
fellows. 

Let  us  look  again  at  another  scene.  Here  is  a  spacious 
library,  plain  and  simple,  yet  elegant  in  its  style,  compact 
and  convenient,  yet  airy  and  healthful.  The  walls  are 
covered  with  the  works  of  the  best  authors,  and  men  sit 
there  gathering  from  the  great  minds  of  all  times  know- 
ledge and  goodness.  It  is  such  a  place  as  we  may  hope 
in  future  years  to  see  freely  opened  to,  and  filled  by,  the 
toiling  millions  of  the  land.  Let  us  suppose  that  time 
come,  and  picture  to  ourselves  the  place  and  its  tenants ; 
let  us  seat  ourselves  beside  the  sunburnt-labourer  there, 
whose  hat  is  pulled  low  over  his  brow,  and  whose  rough 
hand  is  sometimes  brushed  across  his  eyes,  sometimes 
shades  his  face  from  sight,  but  not  so  completely  that  we 
cannot  see  the  workings  of  hope,  and  fear,  and  sympathy 


in  his  weather-stained  features.  What  is  he  reading? 
We  peep  over  his  shoulder  and  we  see.  A  fiction  too 
true  to  nature  to  be  entirely  false ;  and  as  he  bends  over 
its  pages,  a  something  springs  up  within  him  telling  him 
of  the  old  nurse's  tale.  True,  there  are  other  characters 
there,  and  the  scenery  glows  upon  him  from  the  well- 
constructed  sentences,  and  the  language  is  higher  and 
more  noble  than  aught  he  has  heard  before ;  but  still  the 
old  association  strikes  him  amid  all  the  imagery  and  orna- 
ment and  refinement,  and  touches  the  heart  and  opens  it 
to  pure  and  childlike  feelings,  and  he  loves  not  only  the 
book  but  its  author,  whose  effort  was  perhaps  prompted 
by  the  same  feelings  as  those  which  are  working,  without 
the  power  of  finding  utterance,  in  the  heart  of  his  humble 
admirer.  So,  too,  of  that  other  man,  whose  book  by  its 
measured  lines  shows  that  it  is  poetry ;  poetry,  too,  which 
it  may  be  glides  harmoniously  along  with  the  same  half- 
melancholy  cadence  as  the  lullaby  of  old — possibly  was 
prompted  by  it.  What  think  you,  as  he  takes  his  eyes 
from  off  the  pages  and  rests  his  head  upon  his  hand,  and 
looks  upon  the  opposite  wall  as  though  he  saw  it  not,  he 
is  dreaming  of?  It  is  unconsciously  of  an  old  asso- 
ciation. He  sits  again  upon  the  low  stool  at  his  mother's 
feet  by  the  long  deserted  hearth — his  mother's  footstool, 
given  to  him  as  a  special  favour — and  hears  that  low  song 
with  which  she  rocks  her  youngest  born  to  rest,  while  he 
waits  patiently  for  the  oft-repeated  tale,  the  same  tale  as 
the  other  man  is  now  pondering  on.  Yes,  the  same  in- 
fluence of  old  association  which  prompted  the  fiction  and 
the  poem,  and  made  their  authors  the  mind-lights  of 
thousands,  would,  could  men  see  into  each  others'  hearts, 
link  these  two  readers  together  by  the  chain  of  a  common 
sympathy;  and  if  that  may  not  be,  it  at  least  rubs  out 
for  a  time  the  hard  selfishness  of  the  world,  and  makes 
them  the  more  accessible  to  kindliness  and  goodness. 
Around  them  are  men  reading  history,  or  travels,  or 
science ;  their  faces  are  calm  and  composed ;  the  brow  is 
sometimes  wrinkled  with  thought,  or  contracted  in  the 
attempt  to  understand  a  problem,  but  it  is  impossible  to 
estimate,  though  old  associations  are  not  acting  upon 
them,  how  much  they  are  indebted  to  those  influences 
for  the  knowledge  which  is  spread  around  them.  The 
geologist  might  have  received  his  bent  of  mind  from 
some  sparkling  pebble  picked  up  on  the  sea-shore;  the 
traveller  have  dated  his  thirst  for  adventures  from  the 
reading  of  some  Robinson  Crusoe-like  tales;  the  astro- 
nomer been  directed  to  the  heavens  by  a  falling  star  seen 
long  years  ago ;  or  the  anatomist  have  had  his  youthful 
curiosity  excited  by  some  mouldering  bones  as  he  bounded 
over  the  tombs  and  graves  of  a  country  churchyard.  In 
fact,  so  great  is  the  power  of  old  associations  that  it  is 
hardly  fanciful  to  attempt  to  trace  to  some  one  or 
more  the  course  of  the  lives  of  most  men ;  and  probably, 
if  we  «ould  dive  into  their  hearts,  we  should  find,  too,  that 
the  first  sensations  which  set  free  the  springs  of  their 
after  mental  existence  had  in  them  less  of  self,  of  ambi- 
tion, of  cold  calculation,  and  mof  e  of  sympathy  and  purer 
pleasure  than  ever  followed  the  results  of  their  more  ma- 
ture efforts ;  and  that  idea  may,  perhaps,  serve  to  explain 
the  after  influence  of  the  first  thought,  the  first  insight 
into  human  action,  the  first  idea  taking  the  form  of  me- 
lodious poetry ;  in  fact,  the  after  influence  of  old  asso- 
ciations over  the  hearts  of  the  philosopher,  the  novelist, 
the  poet,  and  their  fellow-labourers  in  life. 

It  is  needless  to  bid  men  to  cherish  old  associations, 
because  they  cannot  help  doing  so.  They  grow  upon 
them  and  take  a  stronger  hold  every  succeeding  year, 
and  when  old  age  comes  creeping,  on,  and  the  pulse  rises 
slowly,  and  the  life-blood  runs  colder  from  the  heart, 
and  the  limbs  begin  to  fail ;  when  the  visions  of  youth 
and  the  hopes  of  early  manhood,  and  the  ambitions  of 
maturer  years  are  obliterated  and  annihilated,  when  the 
grave  yawns  grimly  before,  and  the  thin  white  hair 
hardly  covers  the  shrunken  skull,  when  the  winter  of  life 
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arrives,  old  associations  are  in  their  fullest  force,  and 
seem  to  say  that  that  winter  is  but  the  prelude  to  a  new 
spring.  The  old  man,  forgetting  the  events  of  yesterday, 
sees  plain  and  clear,  as  though  he  were  a  child  again,  the 
old  haunts  and  the  old  faces ;  and  his  ears,  deaf  to  the 
sound  which  is  ringing  around  him,  hears  old  familiar 
voices  long  before  hushed  in  the  tomb  to  which  he  is 
hastening.  It  is  like  a  preparation  to  rejoin  those  who 
have  passed  away,  that  he  is  dull  to  the  present  and  obli- 
vious of  the  immediate  past,  and  that  the  barren  path  of 
age  winds  through  the  green  memories  of  childhood, 
recalling  at  every  step  old  thoughts,  dead  loves,  and 
perished  remembrances. 

Let  us  think  kindly,  then,  of  old  associations  as  the 
good  angels  of  life,  making  our  childhood  pleasant  and 
our  youth  hopeful ;  amid  struggles  and  ambitions,  recall- 
ing us  to  the  simpler  and  purer  thoughts  which  made  up 
our  life  before  the  world  laid  its  cold  hand  upon  us; 
awakening  our  sympathies,  keeping  alive  our  feelings, 
prompting  our  poetry,  directing  our  philosophy,  and 
when  the  time  for  effort  has  gone,  twining  green  leaves 
and  verdant  wreaths  amid  our  seared  and  faded  laurels, 
and  making  our  exit  from  the  scene  of  life  almost  as 
happy  as  our  entrance  into  it. 

And  let  us  learn,  too,  from  these  few  thoughts  upon 
old  associations,  the  importance  of  taking  care  that  those 
influences  which  exert  such  a  power  over  the  after  lives 
of  children  shall  be  happy,  truthful,  pure,  tender,  and 
holy;  so  that  while  the  brain  is  cultivated  and  stored 
with  knowledge,  the  heart  may  be  educated  too,  to  be- 
come, when  long  years  have  rolled  by,  a  fount  of  con- 
tentment and  happiness  fitted  to  make  old  age  as  plea- 
sant as  innocent,  playful,  laughing,  childhood  itself. 


THE  NEGLECTED  VOCATION. 
I. 

A  CIRCLE  of  friends  were  gathered  round  a  grand  piano- 
forte, at  which  was  seated  a  mere  slip  of  a  boy,  but  who, 
appearing  to  have  the  keys  at  his  command,  produced 
infinitely  various  and  soul-subduing  music  from  their 
combinations.  When  he  had  finished  his  long  voluntary, 
the  listeners  returned  to  their  seats  ;  while  the  youth, 
seemingly  in  no  way  elated  or  otherwise  affected  by  their 
rapt  attention  or  subsequent  eager  murmur  of  applause, 
retired  into  a  corner  with  his  little  sister,  to  help  her  with 
her  dissected  map. 

"  Upon  my  word,"  exclaimed  an  old  gentleman,  who 
had  been  completely  absorbed  by  the  music,  "  your  son, 
Mrs.  Blaxland,  is  quite  a  genius/' 

"  He  certainly  has  a  very  great  talent  for  music,"  re- 
plied the  mother.  "  We  all  say  that  he  ought  to  be  tho- 
roughly taught  by  a  good  master,  and  then  there  is  no 
knowing  what  he  may  not  become." 

"  The  best  music-master  in  the  town  is  Mr.  Wright," 
remarked  a  young  lady.  "  I  suppose  you  intend  John  to 
have  lessons  from  him." 

"  Yes,  we  do ;  Mr.  Blaxland  is  going  to  Mr.  Wright 
to-morrow,  to  speak  about  it." 

"  I  am  afraid,"  said  a  mild-looking  old  lady,  "you  will 
never  get  John  to  practise  properly.  These  geniuses  don't 
like  to  be  confined  by  rules." 

"  I  have  feared  that,"  answered  the  mother.  "  The 
practising  is  sad  drudgery,  after  roaming  over  the  piano 
at  will,  as  John  has  done,  almost  ever  since  he  was  a 
baby." 

A  few  more  remarks  were  made,  and  then  the  subject 
was  dropped. 

The  next  morning,  Mr.  Blaxland  called  upon  Mr. 
Wright,  who  agreed  to  give  John  two  lessons  a  week,  be- 
ginning on  the  following  day. 

And  here  we  will  leave  the  boy  to  his  practising,  while 
we  say  a  few  words  about  genius.  Too  many  think  that 


having  a  natural  gift  for  a  study  or  pursuit  absolves  its 
possessor  from  the  necessity  of  working  hard,  like  his  less 
fortunate  fellows.  He  enjoys  the  spiritual,  or  sensuous 
part  of  his  vocation  so  intensely,  that  the  petty  detail 
and  mechanical  ground-work  are  beyond  measure  dispi- 
riting and  distressing.  They  appear  to  fetter  his  aspira- 
tions ;  to  weigh  his  high  theories  down  to  the  earth. 
Yet,  without  this  ground-work,  and  these  details,  his 
aspirations  are  formless ;  his  theories  evaporate  in  their 
own  ethereal  atmosphere,  for  lack  of  the  practical  develop- 
ment which  alone  can  benefit  the  world.  All  the  gifted 
spirits  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  any  advancement  in 
art  or  science,  for  masterpieces  of  sculpture  or  of  paint- 
ing, for  noblest  utterance  of  truest  thoughts,  were  hard 
workers,  as  well  as  earnest  thinkers.  Intuitiop  itself 
must  submit  to  the  universal  law  of  labour. 

John  Blaxland  was  all  delight  and  eagerness  at  his  first 
lesson.  But  these  pleasant  feelings  vanished,  and  were 
replaced  by  mortification  and  disappointment,  when  he 
found  how  very  much  he  had  to  learn,  what  fault  Mr. 
Wright  had  to  find  with  his  mode  of  placing  his  hands 
upon  the  keys,  with  his  deficiency  in  fingering,  his  exces- 
sive use  of  the  pedals,  and  unscientific  manner  of  pro- 
ducing expression.  Then  the  exercises  were  so  mono- 
tonous ;  it  was  so  mortifying  to  be  compelled  to  practise 
the  scales,  and  so  annoying  to  John's  fastidious  ear  to 
play  the  same  bar  over  and  over  again,  with  different 
degrees  of  failure.  He  grew  more  and  more  inattentive ; 
and  to  add  to  the  mischief,  Mr.  Wright  had  not  the  talent 
of  giving  a  proper  degree  of  praise,  where  praise  was 
really  due.  So  John,  despairing  of  success,  at  length 
neglected  his  exercises  altogether,  and  roamed  once  more 
at  liberty  through  his  beloved  wilderness  of  improvised 
melody. 

Mr.  Wright  sometimes  remained  to  dinner  with  John's 
parents;  and  on  one  of  these  occasions,  after  a  long 
lesson,  which  had  exhausted  the  patience  alike  of  master 
and  of  pupil,  Mr.  Blaxland  asked  his  guest's  opinion  as 
to  the  wisdom  of  John's  turning  his  musical  talents  to 
account  as  a  profession. 

"If  you  will  take  my  advice,  Sir,"  answered  Mr. 
Wright,  (who  was  irritated  by  the  trouble  he  had  had 
with  his  pupil,  and  did  not  besides  like  the  prospect  of 
educating  the  boy  to  be  a  future  rival),  "  if  you  will 
take  my  advice,  you  will  at  once  relinquish  the  idea. 
Your  son  is  totally  wanting  in  perseverance.  And  more- 
over, in  no  profession  is  there  so  much  drudgery  with  so 
little  profit.  If  I  had  my  life  to  begin  again,  I  would 
be  a  butcher  or  a  chimney-sweeper  before  I  would  be  a 
music-master." 

These  words,  from  a  man  so  experienced  as  Mr.  Wright 
was  considered  to  be,  settled  the  matter.  John's  lessons 
were  discontinued ;  and  his  father,  anxious  to  initiate 
him  in  his  own  profession,  took  him  from  school,  and 
placed  him  in  the  office  of  Mr.  Raynor,  an  eminent 
accountant. 

Here  he  drudged,  early  and  late,  for  several  years. 
Sickly  and  sensitive,  as  too  many  of  these  precocious  spirits 
are,  the  hurry  and  bustle  of  the  place,  and  the  coarse 
jokes  of  the  office-boys,  when  their  master's  back  was 
turned,  annoyed  him  exceedingly.  His  only  time  of  en- 
joyment was  in  the  evening ;  when,  after  a  hastily-snatched 
meal,  he  flew  to  his  beloved  piano,  and  shutting  himself 
up  alone  in  the  drawing-room,  poured  forth  his  discon- 
tent in  wild  and  mournful  strains.  ( 

Unfortunately,  those  who  were  placed  over  the  boy 
were  very  unfit  for  their  position.  The  management  of 
the  office  was  entrusted  to  a  dissipated  head-clerk,  who 
would  come  to  his  business  in  the  morning  with  a  head 
dizzy  with  the  fumes  of  the  evening's  debauch.  All  was 
irregularity  and  disorder ;  and  when  Mr.  Raynor  himself 
arrived  later  in  the  day,  his  irritable  temper  was  aroused 
to  fury  by  the  inefficiency  of  those  around  him.  On  these 
occasions  he  would  swear  most  awfully;  aud  one  afternoon 
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he  insulted  our  sensitive  hero  to  such  a  degree  that  he 
quitted  the  office,  leaving  behind  him  a  note  to  explain 
the  reason. 

His  dismissal  followed ;  and  Mr.  Blaxland,  after  a  long 
and  severe  lecture  upon  his  impatience  and  imprudence, 
took  him  to  be  with  himself. 

But  fathers  are  seldom  the  fittest  persons  to  educate 
their  sons ;  and  John  had  little  inward  self-government 
to  substitute  for  the  firm  and  equable  control  that  was 
required  for  one  of  his  disposition  from  without.  Besides, 
he  had  neither  taste  nor  ability  for  his  forced  profession. 
He  grew  more  and  more  discontented  and  unhappy,  and 
at  length  formed  the  design  of  running  away  and  becom- 
ing an  actor  in  a  provincial  company.  So  one  sunshiny 
j  morning,  he  packed  up  his  best  suit,  and  a  few  shirts  and 
other  articles  of  apparel  in  his  carpet-bag  ;  and  leaving  a 
note  upon  his  looking-glass  to  say  "good-ay,"  he  departed 
by  the  early  train  for  a  neighbouring  town. 

We  will,  for  the  present,  leave  him  to  his  adventures, 
and  return  to  his  family  at  Stoniland. 

Mr.  Blaxland  rose  at  his  usual  hour,  on  the  morning 
when  John  left  home,  and  the  family  assembled  at  the 
breakfast-table. 

"  How  very  late  John  is  !  "  remarked  his  little  sister, 
Kate. 

"  Extremely  late,"  replied  the  mother;  "and  yet  he 
retired  early  last  night.  Suppose,  my  dear,  you  go  and 
see  what  is  the  matter." 

"  Such  idle  work  !  "  growled  Mr.  Blaxland.  "  To  be 
in  bed  at  this  hour  !  A  young  man,  who  ought  to  be  up 
with  the  lark !  " 

"  Do  not  be  angry,  my  dear,"  said  his  gentle  wife, 
"  until  you  know  the  reason.  John  is  tolerably  regular 
for  a  growing  youth,  who  gets  well  tired  in  the  day-time, 
and  sleeps  heavily.  Remember  how  the  bed  used  to  pull 
in  your  young  days." 

"  Dear  mamma,"  exclaimed  Kate,  running  hastily  in, 
"  just  see  what  I  have  found  on  John's  looking-glass, 
directed  to  you."  « 

"  Is  he  not  in  his  room,  then  ?  "  inquired  Mrs.  Blax- 
land, who  began  to  have  a  vague  misgiving  that  all  was 
not  right. 

"  No,  mamma,  the  bedclothes  are  folded  down,  and  the 
window  is  open." 

The  mother  turned  pale,  as  she  looked  upon  the  super- 
scription of  the  tiny  note,  and  felt  that  she  dared  not 
open  it.  4. 

"  Here,  Blaxland,"  said  she,  "  here,  open  it  yourself, 
L  and  tell  me  what  it  sayn," 

Mr.  Blaxland  began  to  read  with  a  blank  countenance, 
which  changed  into  a  look  of  anger  as  he  proceeded. 

"  Foolish  boy !  "  he  exclaimed,  throwing  down  the 
letter,  "not  to  know  when  he  was  well  off.  But  he  will 
soon  tire  of  this  new  freak,  and  come  back  like  a  beaten 
hound,  glad  to  be  taken  on  again  by  his  old  father. 
Here  !  read,  read,  madam ;  it  is  all  your  fault.  You 
have  spoilt  the  boy,  till  there  will  be  no  making  anything 
decent  out  of  him.  Your  children,  Sarah," 

"  And  are  they  not  yours  also,  Blaxland  ?  How  cruel 
of  you  to  speak  in  such  a  way  ?  "  And  still  trembling, 
she  began  to  read.  The  note  ran  thus  : — 

"  Dear  Father  and  Mother, — I  feel  that  I  can  no  longer 
endure  my  present  life.  I  shall  never  become  a  man  of 
business  ;  and  my  life,  so  far,  has  been  wasted.  I  have, 
therefore,  determined  to  try  for  myself  a  new  career,  for 
which  I  am  conscious  of  more  capability,  and  which  will 
put  me  in  the  way  of  gratifying  my  musical  tastes.  It 
will  be  of  no  use  to  search  for  me,  for  I  shall  take  every 
precaution  to  secure  secresy. 

"  Farewell,  dear  father  and  mother,  and  sweet  sister 
Kate.  I  trust  that  one  day  you  will  have  reason  to  be 
proud  of  your  vagabond  son  and  brother, 

"  JOHN  BLAXLAND." 
Mr.  Blaxland  immediately  went  to  the  Stoniland  sta- 


tion, to  ascertain  if  the  clerks  had  noticed  a  youth  like 
his  son,  whom  he  minutely  described.  But  nothing  was 
to  be  learnt  from  them,  and  the  electric  telegraph  was 
not  yet  invented  ;  so  that  he  could  not  transmit  a  message 
of  inquiry  or  detention  along  the  line.  He  did  not 
attempt  to  proceed  further  in  search  of  the  fugitive,  nor 
would  he  have  been  likely  to  succeed  in  tracing  him,  had 
he  done  so,  for  John  had  effectually  provided  against  the 
probability  of  discovery,  by  changing  into  another  train 
at  Deepcar,  a  village  about  half-way  between  the  two 
tow-ris,  and  thence  travelling  in  a  round-about  direction 
to  Wolverstone,  where  he  intended  to  commence  his 
career.  So  Mr.  Blaxland  returned  home,  without  any 
news  whatever. 

Poor  Mrs.  Blaxland !  Her  erring  son  was  her  darling, 
the  very  pride  of  her  heart,  and  she  had  never  believed 
those  who  prophesied  evil  from  his  desultory  course  and 
wavering  disposition.  The  blow  was  indeed  a  severe  one ; 
and  her  heart  sank  as  she  pictured  her  dear  John  wander- 
ing about  the  streets  of  a  strange  town,  foot-sore  and 
hungry,  and  missing  the  comforts  of  his  home.  Then 
she  imagined  him  becoming  dirty  and  shabby,  and  at 
length  being  turned  out  of  a  mean  lodging,  for  want  of 
money  to  pay  the  rent.  Now  she  would  examine  his 
drawers,  to  calculate  what  articles  of  clothing  he  had 
taken  with  him ;  then  she  would  beg  her  husband  to 
reckon  what  amount  the  boy  was  likely  to  have  in 
his  purse.  Kate  said  little,  but  sat  by  her  mother's 
side,  holding  her  hand  in  hers,  and  endeavouring  to  re- 
strain her  tears, — for  she  dearly  loved  her  brother,  and 
had  never  been  really  separated  from  him  before. 

Weary  months  passed  on,  and  still  nothing  was  heard 
of  the  boy.  His  mother  was  growing  resigned  to  her 
loss ;  and  by  dint  of  reading  his  farewell  note  again  and 
again,  had  persuaded  herself  that  she  should,  when  she 
least  expected  it,  be  meeting  with  him  in  some  hall  or 
concert -room,  as  the  celebrated  Signor  Somebody, 
crowned  with  the  laurels  of  applause  by  a  grateful  and 
discerning  public.  So  she  made  her  husband  escort  her 
to  every  concert  and  oratorio  that  took  place  within  ten 
miles  round  j  and  this  seemed  to  be  the  only  pursuit  that 
afforded  her  any  pleasure.  Of  course,  she  continually 
returned  disappointed ;  yet 

"  Hope,  though  fainting  oft,  revived  again." 

II. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  winter  of  184-,  a  company  of 
opera  singers  were  announced  to  perform  for  three  nights 
in  the  old  theatre  at  Burleigh.  Among  the  earliest  ap- 
plicants for  tickets  was  an  elderly  gentleman ;  who,  with 
his  wife  and  pretty  daughter,  had  lately  come  to  reside  in 
the  town. 

"  Three  tickets  for  the  stage-box,  if  you  please,"  said 
he  to  the  boy  who  was  showing  him  the  box-places.  "  My 
wife  will  like  to  get  as  near  as  she  can  to  the  stage.' ' 

He  walked  away  contentedly  with  the  tickets  in  his 
pocket,  and  ringing  at  his  own  front-door  bell  in  the 
next  street,  entered  the  comfortable  room  where  his  wife 
and  daughter  were  seated  together  engaged  with  their 
needles. 

"  Have  you  got  our  tickets,  papa  ? "  inquired  the 
daughtei-,  as  she  jumped  up  and  ran  towards,  him. 

"  Yes,  here  they  are.  For  the  stage  box  ;  for  I  knew 
that  you,  Sarah,"  looking  towards  his  wife,  "  would  like 
best  to  be  there." 

"  Oh,  papa ! "  exclaimed  the  pretty  young  girl,  with 
an  expression  of  disappointment,  "  I  like  the  stage-box 
least  of  all,  for  there  one  can  sec  all  the  shabby  scenery 
and  the  mistakes  of  the  actors.  The  centre  front  box  is 
the  place,  papa,  for  illusion.  When  I  am  sitting  there, 
I  can  fancy  that  the  actors  have  really  gone  to  do  what 
they  say  they  will,  and  that  they  are  carrying  on  the 
story  behind  as  well  as  before  the  scenes.  Oh,  mamma ! 
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it  would  have  been  perfect,  had  we  but  taken  the  centre 
front  box." 

"Nonsense,  my  dear,"  said  her  mother,  who  had  a 
strange,  wandering  expression  of  the  eye,  "  you  will 
enjoy  yourself  quite  as  well  in  the  stage-box ;  and  you 
know  what  an  especial  reason  I  have  for  liking  to  be 
near  the  performers,  particularly  since  I  have  grown  so 
near-sighted." 

"  Yes,  dear  mamma,  I  know  it,"  said  the  young  girl, 
flinging  her  slender  arms  lovingly  around  her  mother's 
neck.  "  I  dare  say  I  shall  be  quite  satisfied." 

The  first  evening  of  the  performances  arrived,  and  the 
elderly  gentleman  and  lady,  with  their  pretty  daughter, 
were  seated  at  an  early  hour  on  the  front  bench  of  the 
stage  box.  The  wandering  expression  of  eye  in  the 
mother  was  more  noticeable  than  ever,  while  she  scan- 
ned the  countenances  of  those  who  entered,  as  if  she 
were  ever  striving  to  recognise  in  the  face  of  some  appa- 
rent stranger,  a  dear,  and  long  lost  friend. 

The  band  entered  one  by  one  with  their  instruments, 
and  took  their  seats  before  the  foot-lights.  The  overture 
was  played,  and  the  principal  singer  made  his  appearance. 
The  elderly  lady  leaned  half-way  out  of  the  box  with  her 
glass  to  her  eye.  After  a  long  and  searching  scrutiny  of 
his  features,  she  sank  back  with  an  exclamation  of  acute 
disappointment,  and  seemed  to  pay  no  further  attention 
to  what  was  going  on,  until  a  new  actor  appeared  on  the 
scene. 

This  was  a  quiet,  downcast  young  man,  who  entered 
the  theatre  late,  by  a  side  door,  and  stole  noiselessly  to 
his  place  in  the  orchestra,  immediately  below  the  place 
where  our  three  friends  were  seated.  His  long  hair  fell 
back  from  his  pale  brow  on  either  side,  and  his  hollow 
cheeks  and  lank  jaws  told  a  tale  of  suffering  and  priva- 
tion. The  elderly  lady  seemed  struck  by  something  in 
his  countenance,  and  leaning  breathlessly  over  the  front 
of  the  box,  she  stretched  out  her  arms,  exclaimed  wildly 
"  My  son !  my  son  1 "  and  fell  back  senseless. 

The  performances  were  interrupted  for  a  moment ;  the 
lady  was  borne  in  her  husband's  arms  from  the  box,  her 
daughter  following  with  a  very  pale  face,  and  then  all  went 
on  as  before.  But  the  quiet  young  man  in  the  orchestra 
had  looked  up,  had  recognised  his  parents,  and  making 
a  hurried  apology  to  the  leader  of  the  band  had  followed 
them  out  into  the  lobby,  and  was  now  clasped  by  turns 
in  the  arms  of  father  and  sister. 

As  soon  as  Mrs.  Blaxland  had  recovered  from  her 
death-like  swoon,  and  the  waking  agitation  of  finding 
that  her  bliss  was  real,  her  son  supported  her  into  the 
coach  that  was  in  readiness,  and  being  followed  by  his 
father  and  sister,  the  happy  party  were  soon  in  their 
quiet  home.  After  partaking  of  a  meal  something  be- 
tween tea  and  supper,  to  which  their  poor  John  did 
such  justice,  as  only  the  starving  can,  the  parents  and 
children  seated  themselves  round  the  lire,  and  fell  into 
conversation. 

"  And  now,  John,"  said  his  mother,  smiling  down, 
with  a  tear  in  her  eye,  upon  the  dear  head  that  rested 
upon  her  shoulder,  while  the  long,  lank  hair  fell  over  her 
shawl.  "  And  now,  John,  that  we  have  met  again,  we 
will  never  more  part,  will  we  dear  ? " 

{'  Never  mother ; — only — I  have  got  something  to  tell 
you.  I  am  married — and — you  might  as  well  know  all — 
am  father  to  three  little  children." 

Mr.  Blaxland  looked  stupefied,  the  mother  gazed  upon 
her  son  in  amazement;  and  Kate,  dear,  affectionate, 
warm-hearted  Kate,  threw  her  arms  around  her  brother's 
neck  and  burst  into  tears. 

"  Dear  John  ! "  said  she,  "  dear  brother !  and  the  poor 
things  have  been  starving  with  you  !  " 

Mr.  Blaxland  was  heard  to  mutter,  "  Foolish  fellow  ! 
Served  him  right  for  his  folly  !"  but  his  wife  interposed 
her  gentle  voice. 

"We  cannot  now  help  the  past,"  she  said,  "and  to- 


morrow  we  will  consult  what  is  best  to  be  done.  Where 
do  my  daughter  and  her  little  ones  live,  John  ? " 

"  Bless  you  for  that  word,  mother,"  answered  the 
young  man,  attempting  not  to  restrain  his  tears.  "  I 
will  introduce  you  to  them  to-morrow;  and  now,  dear 
ones,  I  must  leave  you,  for  my  Patty  will  be  very  uneasy 
about  me.  And  if  you  would  only  permit  me,"  added 
he  looking  wistfully  at  the  viands  still  upon  the  table, 
while  a  hectic  flush  suffused  his  hollow  cheek,  "  if  you 
would  only  permit  me — " 

Kate  understood  him.  "  I  will  put  them  in  a  basket 
for  you,  brother,  and  we  will  carry  them  together.  Mamma, 
papa,  you  will  let  me  go.'' 

"  Surely,  my  love." 

"  But  Kate,"  said  her  brother,  hesitating,  "  I  am 
obliged  for  your  kind  offer,  but  I  could  not  allow  you  to 
enter  my  poor  lodging  till  things  are  a  little  set  to  rights. 
I  could  not  bear  it,  dear,  used  as  you  have  been  to  see 
everything  nice  about  you.  So  wait  until  to-morrow 
morning,  and  then  my  Patty  will  be  prepared  to  receive 
you." 

With  much  reluctance,  the  affectionate  girl  consented, 
for  her  heart  was  yearning  towards  her  unknown  sister- 
in-law  ;  and  John,  embracing  them  all  round,  left  them, 
carrying  with  him  the  well-stored  basket  to  gladden  the 
eyes  of  poor  Patty. 

In  subsequent  conversations,  John  related  his  adven- 
tures ;  and  seated  by  his  father's  fireside,  with  his  young 
thing  of  a  wife  looking  up  into  his  face  as  he  spoke, 
and  his  three  boys  playing  quietly  in  a  corner,  he  told 
his  parents  and  sister,  how  he  had  first  tried  his  fortune 
as  an  actor ;  and  how,  being  hissed  off  the  stage  in  three 
different  towns,  he  had  given  up  the  attempt  in  despair  and 
bitter  mortification.  How  a  brother  actor  had  given 
him  a  few  lessons  on  the  clarionet,  and  seeing  the  extra- 
ordinary quickness  with  which  he  learnt,  had  recom- 
mended him  to  a  subordinate  place  in  the  orchestra,  just 
as  his  slender  store  of  money  was  exhausted.  How  he 
had  ever  since  lived  on  the  scanty  pittance  thus  obtained ; 
and  how,  in  a  moment  of  love  and  imprudence,  he  had 
linked  his  fate  with  the  gentle  creature  who  sat  by  his 
side;  "a  step,"  said  he,  smiling  down  upon  her  with  a 
look  of  deep  affection,  "  which  he  had  never  repented." 
For  she  was  a  helpful  little  soul,  and  bore  her  full  share 
towards  their  small  household  expenses,  and  though  a 
poor,  despised  ballet-girl,  possessed  a  rare  sense  of 
modesty  and  propriety. 

Towards  the  end  of  one  of  these  conversations,  Mr. 
Blaxland  said,  "  I  have  often  repented  taking  the  advice 
of  that  mercenary  music-master,  John,  who  advised  me 
not  to  bring  you  up  to  the  musical  profession.  A  posi- 
tive talent  ought  never  to  be  neglected.  I  am  beginning 
to  discern  this  principle ;  and  the  world  will  one  day 
adopt  it.  Had  you  possessed  more  perseverance,  or 
had  a  more  judicious  master,  who  would  have  fostered 
your  genius  instead  of  cramping  it,  or  had  I  insisted  upon 
your  making  the  most  of  such  advantages  as  were  within 
your  reach,  you  would  doubtless  now  have  occupied  a 
very  different  position.  Kate  here  evinces  no  preference 
for  any  distinct  study,  she  appears  to  have  no  call  to  a 
particular  vocation,  so  I  think  we  must  get  her  married." 

"With  my  permission,  if  you  please,  papa,"  said 
Kate,  laughing,  and  shaking  her  brown  curls. 

"  My  dear,  don't  interrupt.  I  was  going  to  say  that, 
you  were  good  for  nothing  but  getting  married  ;  but  if 
I  were  blessed  with  another  child  or  two " 

"  Gracious  !  Mr.  Blaxland,"  said  his  wife,  "  you  don't 
mean  ithat.  I  am  sure  I  don't  covet  any  such  bles- 
sings ;  I  have  enough  in  all  conscience  with  my  grand- 
children." 

"  May  I  be  allowed  to  finish  my  speech  without  inter- 
ruption ? "  humbly  inquired  her  husband.  "  Only  sup- 
pose the  case :  if  I  were  blessed  with  a  dozen  more,  I 
was  going  to  say,  I  should  endeavour  to  ascertain  the 
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particular  bias  of  each  one,  and  regulate  his  education 
accordingly." 

"  That  is  supposing  they  were  all  boys." 

"  Boys  or  girls,  it  matters  not.  There  will  be  more 
for  women  to  do  some  day,  when  governessing  shall  have 
become  a  drug." 

•  "  Why,  Mr.  Blaxland,  I  never  heard  you  talk  in  this 
manner  before,"  said  his  wife.  "  Where  have  you  got 
all  your  new  notions  ? " 

"  Out  of  my  heart  and  my  head,  Sarah,  which  are  both 
possibly  a  trifle  better  than  you  give  me  credit  for. 
Come,  brighten  up,  my  dear,"  he  continued,  addressing 
Patty,  who  sat  apart  in  a  somewhat  melancholy  atti- 
tude. "  There  is  good  news  for  you ;  I  have  heard  of  a 
few  pupils  for  your  husband,  and  have  procured  him 
the  post  of  organist  in  a  little  country  church  not  far  off, 
where  he  can  rub  up  his  old  dexterity  on  the  keys ;  for 
they  don't  know  much  about  music,  and  won't  notice 
a  few  mistakes  at  first.  And  as  for  the  rest,  so  long 
as  I  have  my  nice  little  income,  you  and  your  children 
shall  never  come  to  want." 

There  was  a  general  kissing  and  wiping  away  of  happy 
tears ;  and  then  John  and  his  wife  and  little  ones  re- 
turned to  the  comfortable  cottage  in  which  they  now 
resided,  Mr.  Blaxland  having  made  himself  responsible 
for  the  rent  and  taxes  for  the  first  year. 

Our  hero  plodded  on,  and  in  process  of  time  earned  a 
tolerable  income.  He  profited  by  his  own  experience 
and  the  advice  of  his  father ;  and  his  children  prospered 
in  the  world,  and  in  their  own  hearts  and  homes,  each 
cheerfully  and  industriously  following  his  peculiar 
vocation.  H.  C. 


"  PETSY-WETSIES." 

WHAT  little  baby  is  there  that  has  ever  been  born  into 
this  world  that  was  not  the  most  wonderful,  delightful, 
loving,  teasing,  and  beautiful,  of  all  possible  babies  ?  Is 
there  one  of  them  that  has  not  been  a  petsy-wetsy,  and  a 
princey- wincey  ?  Even  old  fellows,  that  now  sit  in  the 
evenings  dozing  over  their  wine  and  walnuts,  heavy-look- 
ing members  of  Parliament,  such  as  you  see  hobbling  in 
through  the  lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons  any  after- 
noon during  the  session, — great  Judges  looming  through 
their  loads  of  horsehair  and  black  serge  in  our  courts  of 
justice, — dried  up  lawyers,  and  robust  clergymen, — heavy 
binds  at  the  plough  stilts,  and  stalwart  mechanics  grown 
grey  at  their  trade, — all  have,  in  their  time,  been  dandled 
on  the  knee  to  "  See  Saw,  Margery  Daw,"  and  "  Ride  a 
Cock-horse  to  Banbury  Cross."  These  demure-looking 
chancellors  have  trundled  hoops  and  gobbled  pippins ;  and 
they  have  squalled,  and  plunged,  screamed  with  fun,  and 
been  frantic  with  grief  like  any  other  model  baby  of  our 
own  day.  And  they  were  all  model  babies,  every  one  of 
them,  in  their  mothers'  eyes.  Not  one  that  was  not  the 
veriest  petsy-wetsy  of  its  time.  What  a  pity  those  infantine 
perfectibilities  should  expand  gradually  into  such  very 
commonplace  men  and  women.  "  How  lamentable  to 
think,"  said  some  one,  on  contemplating  the  Eton  scho- 
lars, "  that  these  fine  fellows  should  grow  up  into  stupid 
members  of  Parliament ! " 

We  can  recognise  the  beautiful  provision  which  nature 
has  made  in  thus  securing  for  the  child  the  tender  care  and 
love  of  its  parents.  How  much  does  each  one  of  us  owe 
to  it;  and,  but  for  that  mother's  affection,  how  stunted 
in  our  affections,  and  how  unloving  in  our  nature,  might 
we  have  been  !  But,  like  the  most  beneficent  of  provisions, 
even  affection  may  be  abused;  it  may  degenerate  into 
over-indulgence,  and  regard  even  faults  as  excellencies. 
Short-sighted,  and  blind  to  the  future,  it  lives  only  in  the 
present;  it  pampers,  pets,  and  idolizes  its  objects,  and 
while  it  seeks  to  strew  the  path  of  life  with  roses  for 


them  now,  it  really  prepares  for  them  a  painful  after-path 
of  thorns  and  disappointments. 

I  had  an  opportunity,  not  long  ago,  of  witnessing  a 
rather  striking  illustration  of  the  turmoil  and  disorder  into 
which  a  household  may  be  thrown  by  an  over-indulgent 
and  pampering  method  of  bringing  up  children.  It  was 
a  holiday  in  the  public  offices,  and  I  accepted  an  invitation 
to  dine  with  a  friend,  at  his  snug  box,  a  few  miles  from 
town.  It  was  quite  a  little  family  party,  and  I  was 
to  be  the  only  stranger  guest  present.  As  I  entered  the 
garden  gate,  I  observed  a  group  of  children  busily  engaged 
at  a  little  pool  of  water  in  a  corner,  near  the  water-butt. 
They  were  so  eager  in  their  pursuit,  whatever  it  was,  that 
I  passed  on,  and  entered  the  house,  unobserved  by  them. 

Scarcely  had  I  been  seated,  and  exchanged  the  compli- 
ments of  the  day  with  the  lady  of  the  house,  than  the 
troop,  who  had  heard  the  door-bell,  came  bouncing  into 
the  room.  "  Ah !  what  a  fine  family  of  children,  Mrs. 
Brown,  and  how  much  they  have  grown  since  I  last  saw 
them."  "  Yes,  indeed,"  answered  the  admiring  mamma, 
"  Johnny  there  has  grown  quite  wonderfully, — come  for- 
ward, Johnny,  and  shake  hands  with  the  gentleman."  I 
saw,  at  once,  that  Johnny  was  his  mother's  darling. 
Johnny  stept  forward,  and  grasped  me  with  a  moist  hand ; 
I  glanced  at  my  kids,  and  perceived  that  the  model  boy  had 
left  his  mark  there.  "Johnny  dear,  what's  the  matter 
with  your  hands  ? "  was  the  mother's  inquiry,  seeing  me 
divest  myself  of  the  superfluities.  "  Oh,  mamma !  we 
have  only  been  making  a  few  clay  pies  down  in  the  garden ; 
Lucy  is  going  to  give  a  party  ! "  "  Ah !  naughty  children, 
go  and  get  yourselves  washed  and  changed.  And  Lucy, 
such  a  frock,  I  declare :  away  with  you !  Nurse,  (calling 
aloud  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs)  see  these  children 
changed  directly,  and  put  Johnny  a  pair  of  clean  trowsers 
on:  d'ye  hear?"  "Yes,  Ma'am."  And  away  go  the 
children,  excepting  Jane ;  and  dinner  waits. 

"  Come  to  me,  my  little  darling,  and  let  us  have  some 
talk  together."  Jane  shrinks  to  her  mother's  side,  and 
puts  her  finger  in  her  mouth.  "  Go  to  the  gentleman, 
love,  and  say  one  of  the  nice  things  you  are  learning  at 
school."  "  Oh  !  pray  do,"  I  chimed  in,  "  she  looks  a  very 
intelligent  child."  "  Yes,  she  is  so ;  her  teacher  assures 
me  she  is  remarkably  clever."  "  It's  all  stuff,"  broke 
in  a  large  raw  lad,  sitting  in  a  recess,  whom  I  had  not 
before  observed— "  Its  all  stuff;  they  say  the  same 
of  them  all — boobies  as  well."  "  How  dare  you  say  so, 
Alfred,  in  the  presence  of  the  gentleman  ?  You 
should  not  depreciate  your  sister  in  that  way."  "  I  don't, 
but  I  know  that  young  Miss  Belcher  gammons  you  hor- 
ribly." "  My  dearest  child,  how  can  you  say  so  ? "  The 
big  fellow  blushed,  and  shrank  back  into  his  corner :  he 
seemed  at  that  uncomfortable  age,  between  the  boy  and 
the  young  man,  during  which,  Carlyle  recommends  that 
fellow^  h'ke  him  should  be  kept  "  under  barrels." 

"  Now,  Petsy,  go  on  ! "  said  the  mother,  "  take  your 
finger  from  your  mouth." 

"  How  doth  the  little  bithy  bee  " 

[A  halt ;  the  mother  whispers  "  Improve  "] 
"  Improve  each  thininR  " 

[Prompter — "  Shining  hour,"] 

"  Improve  each  thining  hour," 

[Halt  again  I] 

Mother—"  My  love !  you  are  very  forgetful."  "  I  told 
you  it  was  all  gammon,"  shouted  Alfred,  from  his  corner. 

["  And  gathers — go  on."] 

"And  gatherth  honey — -" 

But  the  troop  of  cleansed  'youngsters  here  broke  into 
the  room,  somewhat  to  my  relief;  dinner  was  called, 
rather  overdone;  the  host  made  his  appearance,  and  the 
group  sat  down  to  table.  I  had  little  Johnny  perched  on 
one  side  of  me,  and  the  poetry-reciting  Jane  on  the  other. 

"  Now,"  asked  the  father,  "  which  of  you  says  grace  ?  " 
"  I  will,"  and  "  I  will,"  broke  in  the  voices  about  me 
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and   in  their  impetuosity,  several  started  saying  grace 
together.     "  Only  one,  only  one  !  "  shouted  the  father ; 
"  let  Johnny  do  it !  "  Johnny  began,  "  For  what  we  have 
received:3'  "  No,  no,  that's  not  it,"  said  the  mother.  "  I'll 
i  do  it,"  cried  Jane.      "  Well,  you  try,  then."     "  Now  I 
|  lay  me  down  to  rest  me:"    "  Halt  there,  you're  wrong 
I  again:  you  see,"  said  the  father,  turning  to  me,  "they 
i  are  rather  out  of  practice."     "  So  I  see,"  I   observed. 
i   *'  Now,  children,  compose  yourselves/'     And  then  grace 
was  said  by  the  parent  himself,  and  proceedings  com- 
menced. 

" Some  meat,  papa  !  "  "I  want  gravy,  papa !  "  "  Give 
me  potatos,  mamma!"  ''Pickles  !  "  shouted  the  little  dears, 
almost  in  a  breath.     "  Don't  you  see  the  stranger,  dar- 
lings ? "   observed  the   father,    seriously.      They  looked 
askance,  and  rather  suspiciously  at  me,  but  they  were  in 
j   full  cry  again  in  a  minute.   "  Me  first ! "  "  meat,  papa  1  " 
and  so  on.     At  last  the  petsy-wetsies  got  to  work.     Jane, 
my  pretty  little  partner,  was  deep  in  her  plate,  exploring 
I   its  mysteries  with  her  fingers  and  spoon.     Johnny  soon 
i   cleaned  his  plate,  and  began  beating  a  tattoo  among  the 
;   gravy,  making  a  nice  splash  all  round  him.     The  reite- 
i   rated  commands  to  desist — "  Don't  do  this,  love,"  and 
|    "  don't  do  that,  dear,"  were  unheeded.   The  landlord  left 
his  wife  to  control  the  angels,  and  the  hubbub  went  on 
gloriously. 

Prune  tart  was  placed  on  the  table,  and  received  by  the 
little  angels  with  "loud  cheers."  Jane  relished  this 
course  amazingly;  she  dabbled  among  her  prunes  like  a 
little  duck.  Her  appetite,  however,  in  course  of  time, 
became  somewhat  subdued,  and  then  she  began  to  turn 
her  attentions  upon  me.  My  brequet  chain  attracted  her 
notice  first,  and  she  reached  up  her  dabbled  fingers  to 
seize  it.  I  made  a  sudden  move,  which  she  followed,  and 
in  her  eagerness  to  reach  me,  she  capsized  the  glass  of 
port  wine  standing  alongside  my  plate  all  among  my  cheese. 
"  Oh,  fy !  Jane,  naughty  girl — how  could  you  do  so  ? " 
Jane  began  crying,  and  I  had  to  do  my  best  to  pacify  her. 
I  pleaded  for  her  excuse,  and  it  was  granted ;  I  showed 
her  the  brequet,  and  she  was  pacified;  but  she  left 
the  marks  of  her  sticky  tart-sodden  fingers  on  my  white 
waistcoat.  I  began  to  feel  rather  bitter,  but  forebore  all 
outward  signs.  I  must  enjoy  the  family  party  as  I  best 
could.  Johnny  would  drink  my  health,  and  his  father 
proceeded  to  pour  out  the  wine ;  but  Johnny  made  a 
snatch  at  it,  to  do  the  job  for  himself,  and,  in  the  scuffle, 
the  bottle  tumbled  over,  and  another  spill  took  place ; 
but,  fortunately,  this  time,  there  was  no  breakage.  I 
responded  to  the  young  urchin  with  the  best  grace  I  could, 
but,  I  confess,  I  began  to  feel  disgusted. 

Dessert  appeared,  and  now  there  was  a  contention  for 
the  fruit.  "  Johnny's  apple  is  bigger  than  mine  !  Give 
me  the  biggest,  papa  ! "  "I  want  raisins  and  almonds, 
mamma  1"  "  An  onge,  an  onge,"  shrieked  the  youngest 
angel,  from  the  other  side  the  table.  "  Take  time,  my 
darlings,  and  you  shall  all  be  served,"  said  the  papa. 
And  now  I  thought  we  should  have  done  with  the  uproar, 
and  that  the  youngsters  would  be  sent  out  to  play.  But 
no  !  "  It  looks  rather  threatening  of  rain,  and  the  dear 
children  might  catch  cold."  So  the  dear  children  re- 
mained in  the  room  to  amuse  the  visitor.  I  had  soon 
one  of  them  clambering  up  my  back,  and  his  foul  fingers 
round  my  best  cravat ;  another  would  have  a  ride  upon 
my  foot,  and  a  third  kicked  my  shins,  in  the  vain  effort 
I  to  climb  my  person. 

While  this  was  going  on,  what  was  my  horror  to  see 
Johnny  enter  the  room  with  my  hat,  which  he  had  brought 
down  from  the  peg  on  the  lobby,  and,  tying  a  string  to 
it,  drag  it  round  the  room  for  a  cart.  He  rode  astride 
my  silver-mounted  cane,  and  "  gee-hupped ''  along 
in  extraordinary  glee.  It  was  getting  too  hot  to 
last,  and  made  desperate  by  the  poke  of  an  abominable 
finger  in  my  eye,  from  the  urchin  who  had  climbed  up 
behind,  I  made  a  rush  at  Johnny,  snatched  my  cane  and 


bat  from  him,  and  bounced  out  of  the  house.  It  was 
very  rude,  and  I  felt  ashamed  of  the  act  before  I  had 
emerged  from  the  front  gate,  but  I  could  positively  stand 
it  no  longer. 

I  saw  my  good-natured  friend  the  day  following,  and 
be  expressed  his  surprise  at  my  hasty,  and,  as  he  rightly 
thought,  angry  departure;  and  he  apologized  for  the  be- 
haviour of  his  children.  "  You  see,"  he  observed,  "  I 
leave  all  family  matters  to  my  wife,  and  she  has  a  theory 
on  the  subject  of  infant-training,  which  I  leave  to  her  to 
work  out  in  her  own  way."  "  And  what  may  the  theory 
be  ? ''  I  asked.  "  Oh  !  that  a  child's  will  is  a  precious 
thing,  and  that  to  thwart  or  repress  it  is  destructive  of 
noble  character."  "  Too  fine  a  theory  to  work,  my  friend, 
depend  upon  it.  A  switch,  and  at  the  right  time,  is  worth 
a  thousand  theories."  "A  switch  !"  cried  my  friend, utterly 
aghast.  "Yes,  a  switch.  Like  other  children,  I  too 
bad  a  will,  I  suppose  ;  but  my  will,  like  other  children's, 
was  very  selfish ;  and  when  I  grew  violent,  and  rude,  and 
disobedient,  I  was  put  under  discipline  and  taught  to 
obey ;  if  I  didn't  I  was  switched  ;  and  now,  when  I  look 
back,  I  thank  my  parents  for  the  loving  blows,  which 
cost  them  tears,  but  saved  me  many  after  pains.  Depend 
upon  it,  Sir,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  wisdom  in  that  old 

maxim  —  "He   that   spareth  the  rod" "Ah!" 

broke  in  my  mild  friend,  "  my  wife  says  that  was  suited 
For  rude  times,  but  that  we  have  outgrown  such  bar- 
barous usages."  "Why,  Sir,  what  was  good  for  re 
bellious  and  uproarious  children  then  is  good  for  them, 
now,  and  will  be  till  the  world  ends."  I  think  my  friend 
again  quoted  his  wife,  but  I  had  seen  the  fruits  of  her 
training,  and  he  could  not  convince  me  her  theory  was 
right. 

Yet  I  have  seen  children,  and  sat  in  the  midst  of  them 
with  delight,  where  no  such  signs  of  rebellion  and  un- 
trained selfishness  were  to  be  observed  ;  where  a  word  or 
a  look  was  sufficient  to  correct  the  defaulter ;  where 
kindness,  politeness,  and  orderliness,  seemed  to  pervade 
the  entire  household.  I  had  the  curiosity  to  ask  my 
friend,  Williams,  what  was  the  secret  of  his  domestic 
government,  which  had  issued  in  such  a  result,  and 
be  answered : — "  It  is  no  secret ;  it  is  simple  per~ 
sistent  gentleness."  "But  have  you  not  an  occasional 
rebellion  ? "  I  asked.  "  An  exception,  now  and  then ; 
but  we  begin  with  the  children  while  infants,  and  teach 
them  the  habit  of  obeying ;  it  afterwards  comes  to  them 
like  nature ;  and  the  younger  children  learn  of  the  older, 
and  we  have  no  trouble."  "  But  how  do  you  subdue 
your  rebellions?"  "  By  gentle  enforcement,  if  I  can? 
but  if  that  will  not  do,  then  by  enforcement;  the  child 
must  obey;  that  is  my  first  rule."  "  But  what  do  you  say 
about  breaking  their  will  ?  Do  not  you  thereby  destroy, 
or  at  least  repress  the  character  ? "  "  Not  at  all !  You 
only  train  and  ediicate  the  will :  sometimes  it  is  necessary 
to  bend  it,  like  the  young  twig,  so  as  to  give  it  a  proper 
direction ;  but  as  for  breaking  it,  that  is  a  course  I  have 
never  pursued,  and  which,  I  believe,  is  not  only  unneces- 
sary, but  positively  most  hurtful." 

I  quite  agreed  with  my  friend,  and  could  confirm  the 
soundness  of  his  views  from  the  results  of  my  own  obser- 
vation. As  for  the  system  of  freedom,  indulgence,  and 
unrestrained  enjoyment,  I  found  that,  however  beautiful 
might  be  the  theory,  it  worked  badly;  and  the  little 

angels  very  often  expanded  into    full-grown  de (I 

will  not  venture  to  say  the  word).  Children,  like  older 
people,  need  guidance,  government,  and  discipline.  The 
mere  animal  instincts  of  a  child,  brought  up  amidst  the 
conflicting  selfishness  of  a  family  of  other  children,  will 
not  guide  him  aright.  He  must  be  put  in  the  proper 
road,  and  made  to  go  there.  It  may  cost  him  some 
restraint,  trouble,  perhaps  pain  at  first;  but  it  will 
save  him  many  a  pang  and  regret  in  his  after-life. 

Sometimes  "there  is  a  system  of  favouritism  prevalent 
in  families,  which  is  most  injurious  in  its  effect  on  the 
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'character  of  the  whole  children  of  the  household.  The 
favourite  is  petted  and  pampered  to  the  increase  of  its 
own  selfishness,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  sense  of 
rankling  injustice  is  planted  in  the  breasts  of  the  others, 
who  are  quick  to  detect  the  partiality.  Little  Arty  is 
the  mother's  pet-boy,  and  little  Louisa  is  the  father's 
angel-girl.  Arty  has  the  run  of  the  house,  and  the  run 
of  the  visitors.  In  the  intervals  of  his  meals,  which  he 
finds  rather  tasteless,  he  is  chewing  Spanish  liquorice,  or 
sucking  bull's-eyes,  and  the  lady-visitor  needs  take 
care  that  he  does  not  wipe  his  fingers  on  her  sleeve,  or 
empty  the  glass  of  wine  into  her  lap.  Arty  is  growing  a 
strong-backed  boy  too,  and  he  enjoys  nothing  more  than 
seeing  one  of  the  lady-visitors  seat  herself  on  a  con- 
venient chair  or  stool,  when  he  gets  under  it  forthwith, 
and  hoists  her  about  the  room  in  glory,  his  mother  ex- 
claiming the  while,  that  he  has  got  "  such  strength,"  and 
he  is  "  really  a  wonderful  boy."  Pet  Louisa  has  dolls 
and  doll's-houses  without  end.  She  is  never  done  strew- 
ing the  room  with  doll's-stuffing,  sawdust,  &c. ;  and  she 
has  also  a  remarkable  taste  for  oversetting  ornaments, 
and  handling  everything  within  her  reach.  Her  father 
says  it  is  to  satisfy  her  *•  eager  thirst  for  knowledge,"  for 
"  she  is  a  dear,  clever  girl."  The  other  day  she  took  a 
gold-fish  out  of  the  globe,  to  see  what  made  it  open  its 
mouth,  and  then  laid  it  down  on  the  carpet,  and  watched 
it  gasping  its  last.  "  The  dear  little  pet !  " 
*  Always  avoid  pet  children.  When  you  hear  of  one, — 
be  it  angel-boy  or  angel-girl, — depend  upon  it  there  is  a 
concentration  of  infantine  selfishness  in  its  worst  forms. 
Pet  children  are  in  the  habit  of  acting  the  tyrant  over 
silly  fathers,  weak  mothers,  and  foolish  grandmothers. 
They  make  all  subject  to  them,  and  if  visitors  refuse  to 
praise,  perhaps  the  mildest  word  applied  to  them  is 
"  brute."  There  are  other  pets,  which  are  equally  to  be 
avoided, — such  as  pet  mackaws,  pet  monkeys,  and  pet 
dogs ;  but  none  of  these  can  be  more  annoying,  in  their 
way,  than  the  aforesaid  pet  babies  or  petsy-wetsies.  They 
are  to  be  shunned  everywhere,  as  a  domestic  pestilence. 
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ME  LAI  A. 

'TwAs  in  the  age  when  Arts  and  Peace 
Revived  once  more  in  mighty  Greece — 
When  Fame  forsook  the  camp  and  blade, 

And  turned  from  purple  iields  to  wreathe 
Her  meeds  again  for  those  who  bade 

The  canvas  glow,  the  marble  breathe: 
'Twas  in  this  age  Melonian  stood 

The  highest  in  his  sculpture  art ; 
Known  as  the  great,  loved  as  the  good ; 
With  hand  but  rivalled  by  his  heart. 
His  was  the  power  to  wake  the  gaze, 
Yielding  the  spirit's  speechless  praise — 
His  was  the  spell  that  flings  control 
Over  the  eye,  breast,  brain,  and  soul ; 
Chaining  our  senses  to  the  stone, 
Till  we  become 
As  fixed  and  dumb 
As  the  cold  form  we  look  upon, 

Melonian  was  about  to  leave 
His  idol  toil  one  summer  eve, 

When  at  his  door  a  stranger  guest 
Appeared,  in  venerable  guise, 
Whose  weight  of  years  had  dimm'd  his  eyes, 

And  meekly  lowered  his  "  haught  crest." 
His  garb  was  of  a  shape  and  sort 

That  plainly  augured  little  wealth  ; 
But  his  frank  smile  gave  good  report 

Of  rich  content  and  placid  health. 
No  stem  and  frowning  glocm  was  seen 
To  curl  his  lip  or  shade  his  mien ; 


His  bending  limbs  and  silvered  head, 

Stricken  with  patriarchal  age, 
Gave  ample  sign  that  he  had  read 

Life's  volume  to  its  closing  page. 
Melonian  rose ;  the  stranger  bowed : — 

"  Artist,"  cried  he,  "  I've  come  to  scan 
Thy  blazoned  works, — is  it  allowed  ? 
Though  great,  perhaps  thou'rt  not  too  proud 

To  please  an  old  and  curious  man. 
The  restless  wings  of  Kumour  waft 
Fair  tidings  of  thy  works  and  craft ! 
Crowds  speak  of  thee  with  lauding  joy. 
I  like  thy  name,  and  would  employ 
Thy  hand.     Say,  Artist,  what  may  be 
The  sum  that  forms  thy  common  fee  ?  " 

The  Sculptor  smiled.     "  Friend  !  "  he  exclaimed 

"  My  charge  may  startle,  when  'tis  named, 

Excuse  me,  Stranger,  if  I  say 

I  deem  'tis  more  than  thou  canst  pay. 

Two  thousand  bizantines  I  ask 

For  simplest  form  or  briefest  task." 

"  Two  thousand !  'tis  indeed  fair  store 
Of  gold,  but  he  deserved  much  more. 
Have  what  thou  wilt,  'tis  ne'er  too  much  j 

Double  the  sum,  it  shall  be  thine ; 
But  will  thy  chisel  deign  to  touch 

A  form  nor  human  nor  divine? 
I  see  thou  hast  a  goodly  band 

Of  gods  and  heroes  scattered  round; 
But  1  invoke  thy  master  hand 

To  carve  me  but  a  simple  hound." 

"  A  hound !  a  dog !  "  Melonian  cried : 
"  How's  this  old  man,  wouldst  thou  deride 
•  My  noble  art?    I  blush  with  shame. 
Say,  dost  thou  mock  my  skill  and  fame  ? 
/,  first  in  Greece,  think''st  thou  'twould  suit 
Such  hand  to  carve  a  cur ! — a  brute  ?  " 

"  Hold !  "  said  the  guest ;  "  I  must  not  hear 
Such  light  words  thrown  to  one  so  dear. 
Long  as  I've  trod  the  world,  I've  found 
Naught  half  so  worthy  as  my  hound ; 
And  thou,  Melonian,  wouldst  not  spurn 
His  claims  and  merit,  didst  thou  learn 
The  strange  and  strong,  nay,  holy  tie 
That  linked  so  firm  and  tenderly. 

Of  all  the  boons  that  men  possess 
To  aid,  to  cheer,  instruct,  and  bless, 
The  dog — bold,  fond,  and  beauteous  beast — 
Is  far  from  either  last  or  least, 
His  love  lives  on  through  change  of  lot ; 

His  faith  will  chain  him  on  our  grave 
To  howl  and  starve ;  but  thou  rnayst  not 

Have  proved  their  love  and  faith :  I  have. 

"  Thy  guerdon's  sure :  look  on  this  ring, 
A  precious,  though  a  bauble  thing ; 
The  meanest  j  ewel  would  suffice 
To  render  safe  thy  utmost  price. 
But  do  my  bidding,  and  the  stone 
Of  richest  lustre  is  thine  own ; 
Behold  and  judge." — The  Sculptor  gazed 
Upon  the  slender  hand  upraised, 
And  saw  a  finger  thin  and  white, 

Encircled  with  a  hoop  of  gold, 
Embedding  diamonds  of  light, 

Nor  loosely  worn  nor  cheaply  sold. — 
"  Speak,"  cried  the  Stranger ;  "  dost  thou  chooso 

To  carve  my  dog?  decide  and  tell 

Enough :  I  see  thou  dost  refuse 

The  favour  craved.    Artist,  farewell." 

Melonian  seized  his  hand;  "Nay,  nay, 

Thy  parting  is  not  thus  with  me ; 
Thy  speech,  thy  bearing,  all  betray 

Thou  art  not  what  thou  seem'st  to  be ; 
There's  more  than  meets  the  eye  and  ear 

In  thee.     Say  who  and  what  thou  art ' 
I'm  honest,  and  thou  need'st  not  fear 

A  gossip  tongue  nor  traitor  heart. 
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May  I  beseech  thee  to  relate 

Thy  secret  pilgrimage  and  fate? 

You  start — ay,  'tis  a  bold  request ; 

But  you  have  stirred  within  my  breast 

That  quick  and  sudden  interest 

Which  is  not  easily  suppressed, 

The  warmth  you've  kindled  doth  defy 

The  rules  of  gentle  courtesy ; 

And  prompts,  perchance,  to  ruder  word 

And  freer  tone  than  should  be  heard. 

Your  pardon,  if  I  give  offence ; 
But,  trust  me,  mine's  no  wily  soul — 
This  fervour,  bursting  all  control, 

Is  not  the  bearing  of  pretence." 

The  Stranger  spoke  not  for  awhile, 
But  strove  to  check  a  rising  sigh, 
And  fixed  his  calm  and  searching  eye 

Upon  the  Sculptor's  brow.     The  smile 

Which  erst  illumed  his  mouth  had  fled, 

And  with  it  every  trace  of  red. 

From  check  and  lips ;  a  change  had  spread 

O'er  his  fair  mien,  as  though  some  deep 

Keen  pangs  had  woke  from  Memory's  sleep. 

Where  is  the  one  who  hath  not  had 
Some  anguish  trial,  long  gone  by, 

Steal,  spectre-like,  all  dark  and  sad, 
On  busy  thought,  till  the  full  eye 

And  aching  breast  betrayed  too  well 

The  past  still  held  undying  spell  ? 

Some  pensive  vision  of  this  kind 

Seemed  shadowing  the  Stranger's  mind. 

"  My  fate,"  said  he,  "  hath  been  to  see 

And  bear  Mortality's  extremes. 
My  davs  have  run  'twixt  cloud  and  sun 

But  oh !  with  more  of  shade  than  beams. 
What  I  was  once  has  been  concealed 

Right  cautiously  from  other  ears ; 
My  tongue  has  never  yet  revealed 

The  state  that  marked  my  earlier  years ; 
But  t/iou  shalt  hear  it.     I  will  trust 

The  earnest  radiance  in  thy  face : 

'Tis  spirit-lit,  and  I  can  trace 
The  breathing  of  a  soul  all  just. 
Listen.  Melonian ;  but  I  claim 
Thy  sacred  vow  that  words  or  name 
Pass  not  thy  lips  till  death  has  laid 
This  breaking  form  in  peace  and  shade. 
Say,  Sculptor,  dost  thou  yield  thine  oath  ?  " 

"  Ay !  "  cried  Melonian  ;  "  but  the  troth 

Of  simple  promise  is,  with  me, 

As  strong  a  bond  as  there  can  be. 

My  oath !  Ay,  take  it  if  thou  wilt ; 
Yet  is  that  bosom  base  and  cold, 
And  little  worth,  that  does  not  hold 

A  broken  word  as  meanest  guilt. 

But  stay,  my  friend,  here's  rich,  rare  wine, 

Of  years,  I  ween,  outnumbering  thine ; 

I  know  its  vintage  to  be  good ; 

Pour,  nil,  and  drink — 'twill  warm  thy  blood  ; 

Come,  pledge  me  deep,  thy  cheek  is  pale ; 

First  brace  thy  heart,  then  tell  thy  tale." 

The  cup  was  drained,  and  Friendship's  power 
Had  grown  so  great  in  one  short  hour, 
'Twere  diflicult  for  host  or  guest 
To  say  which  liked  the  other  best. 

"  Now,"  cried  the  Stranger,  "  hear  me  tell 
My  simple  tale ;  and,  mark  me  well, 
Though  my  plain  style  may  sound  uncouth, 
It  yields  naught  else  than  bitter  truth. 
"  My  long  and  chequered  course  began 
Far  hence,  in  sultry  Hindostan  : 
Perchance  I  was  a  monarch's  heir ; 

My  toys,  the  sceptre  and  the  crown ; 
Shown  like  an  idol  to  the  stare 
Of  a  vast  nation  ;  taught  to  Avear 
A  princely  port,  and  proudly  share 
A  power  I  should  one  day  bear, 

All  kingly — all  my  own. 


"  I  know  full  well  ye  cannot  see 

A  trace  of  what  there  once  might  be ; 

My  sand  is  almost  out,  and  now 

Ye  find  but  furrows  on  my  brow 

I  know  no  records  linger  there, 

Save  those  endorsed  by  Age  and  Care ; 

Heaven  gives  no  stamp;  Misfortune's  tide 

Brings  prince  and  peasant  side  by  side ; 

And  who  can  tell  the  monarch  when 

He  ranks  and  herds  with  other  men  ? 

"  You  smile,  as  though  it  were  a  thing 

Absurd,  a  jest  to  rouse  vour  mirth, 
To  say  my  sire  might  be  a  king, 

And  hold  dominion  o'er  the  earth. 
Yet  such  he  was,  and  such  was  I. 

Nay,  start  not ! — 'Tis  but  empty  sound ; 
Strip  off  the  robes  of  purple  dye, 
Throw  all  the  peacock  trappings  by, 

And  nothing  more  than  man  is  found ; 
And  often  less — some  scorpion  worm 
That  crawls  and  stings  in  human  form ; 
Some  upright  brute,  whose  ruthless  might, 

In  covert  of  a  regal  den, 
Lays  waste  all  Merc}-,  Sense,  and  Right, 

Defies  a  God,  and  tramples  men. 
But  who  expects  the  sapling  tree 
To  flourish,  nursed  in  Royalty, 
Amid  the  worst  the  world  can  lend 
To  choke  and  tangle,  warp  and  rend, 
'Mid  all  to  blast  the  goodly  shoot, 
And  turn  fair  bloom  to  bitter  fruit. 
The  monarch's  glance  hath  little  chance 

To  scan  a  page  in  Nature's  book. 
The  lessons  there  are  sealed  with  care ; 

He  must  not,  dare  not,  cannot  look. 
Lulled  by  the  songs  that  courtiers  sing, 

No  harsher  music  suffered  near, 
If  Truth  should  whisper,  she  would  ring 

A  strange  alarum  in  his  ear. 
Could  ye  but  see  what  I  have  seen, 

And  know  as  much  as  I  have  known, 
Ye  would  not  wonder  there  have  been 

Such  graceless  tyrants  on  a  throne. 

*'  I  had  an  empire  at  my  nod, 

And  ruled  it  like  a  demigod ; 

1  was  caressed  as  one  divine ; 

Wealth,  Might — scarce  limited — were  mine. 

My  -word  could  free  the  veriest  slave, 

Or  doom  the  guiltless  to  a  grave. 

I  was  a  feared  and  homaged  one ; 

Perched  on  Ambition's  utmost  height, 
And  thought,  as  other  fools  have  done, 

Ne'er  to  be  lower  or  less  bright. . 
But  I  was  taught  a  mighty  change, 

In  spirit,  feeling,  place,  and  word ; 
I've  brooked  the  trials,  wild  and  strange, 

Which  some  might  question  if  they  heard. 

"  I've  proved  how  hard  it  is  to  cope 
With  traitors'  blows  and  blasted  hope ; 
I've  drunk  the  cup  of  dark  despair, 

E'en  to  the  dregs ;  I've  brunted  all 
Of  searing  pain  and  withering  care 

That  Heaven  can  send  to  goad  and  gall ; 
Yet  have  I  stood  the  trying  test, 
And  found  at  last  my  hour  of  rest. 

"  Old  age  is  garrulous,  they  say, 

And  this  choice  wine  has  wrought  so  well 
That  my  tongue  gains  a  swifter  play, 

And  my  lax  heartstrings  warmly  swell. 
But  come,  I'll  speed  my  tale,  and  prav 

None  else  may  have  such  tale  to  tell. 

"  Twas  on  the  nightfall  of  a  day, 

When  Slaughter's  red  and  fierce  career 

Had  lasted  from  the  breaking  ray, 

Leaving,  as  twilight  died  away, 

Some  thousands  on  one  common  bier. 

"  The  night  came  on,  the  work  was  done, 
The  glory  ours,  the  battle  won ; 
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My  hand  was  tired  of  the  sword, 
And  gladly  to  its  sheath  restored 
The  dripping  blade ;  for  though  my  life 
Has  oft  been  risked  in  human  strife, 
Elate  and  proud  to  have  my  name 
Grow  dreaded  for  its  soldier  fame ; 
Though  I  have  stumbled  o'er  the  slain, 
'Mid  splintered  bone  and  scattered  brain  ; 
Though  I  have  seen  the  streaming  blood 
Drench  the  green  sod  and  tinge  the  flood ; 
Still,  when  the  raging  hour  had  sped, 

I  sighed  to  think  such  things  had  been ; 
And  though  I  helped  to  strew  the  dead, 

I  sickened  at  the  carnage  scene. 
My  soul  was  reckless  in  the  crash 
Of  ringing  shield  and  striking  clash. 
Then  I  had  all  the  tiger's  will, 
And  all  the  lion's  strength,  to  kill ; 
But  when  I  trod  the  dead-strewn  plain, 
With  mercy  at  her  post  again, 
I  felt  a  shuddering  horror  lurk, 
To  think  I'd  mingled  in  such  work. 

"  'Twas  on  the  night  of  such  a  day, 

Exhausted  and  o'erspent, 
I  flung  my  heavy  mail  away, 

And  hied  me  to  my  tent. 
There,  close  beside  my  couch,  I  found 
A  young  and  almost  lifeless  hound ; 
Some  random  sword  or  falling  spear 
Had  deeply  gashed  his  neck  and  ear . 
He  panted  fast,  he  freely  bled ; 

His  eyeballs  had  a  glazy  beam ; 
He  moaned  with  anguish  as  his  head 

Fell  weltering  in  his  own  life-stream. 
I  asked  who  owned  him — all  Avere  mute,— 

Not  one  stood  forth  to  make  a  claim. 
Who  brought  him  there  ? — None  knew  the  brute, 

Nor  how,  nor  Avhence,  nor  when  he  came. 
Poor  wretch !  I  could  not  let  him  lie 
Unheeded,  there  to  bleed  and  die : 
The  girdle  from  my  waist  I  tore, 
To  bind  the  wound  and  stanch  the  gore. 

"  'Twas  done ;  I  marked  enough  to  see 

He  was  a  dog  of  noble  breed, 
A  whelp  that  promised  fair  to  be 

The  first  in  beauty,  strength,  and  speed. 
I  liked  the  beast,  and  turned  to  give 
Command  that  I  would  have  him  live. 
It  was  enough ;  he  found  repose ; 
Secure  from  further  wounds  and  foes. 

"  Full  soon  he  won  my  right  good-will ; 

I  liked  him  well, 

As  ye  may  tell, 

By  how  he  claims  my  homage  still ! 
His  fleetness  held  the  longest  chase ; 
He  never  knew  the  second  place ; 
The  prey  once  seized,  he'd  ne'er  resign 
His  hold  for  any  voice  but  mine ; 
The  bribe  was  vain,  the  threat  defied, 
I  was  his  lord,  and  none  beside. 

"  He  did  not  serve  me  for  my  throne, 
Yet  was  he  grateful,  fond,  and  brave ; 

He  loved  me  for  myself  alone, 

He  was  that  good  and  gracious  thing, 

That  rare  appendage  to  a  king, 
A  friend  that  never  played  the  slave. 

"  There  was  one  other  tie  to  hold 

My  heart ;  I  never  loved  but  two ; 
That  other — must  the  name  be  told  ? 
Yes,  yes, — it  was  my  queenly  bride, 
My  worshipped  star,  my  j  oy,  my  pride ; 

But  she  was  false ;  my  dog  was  true ! 

"  I  saw  her  in  a  lowly  grade, 
Too  bright  a  blossom  for  the  shade ; 
I  wooed,  but  with  an  honest  love ; 
I  spread  no  snares  to  catch  the  dove ; 
The  bar  of  rank  was  trampled  down, 
I  stooped,  and  raised  her  to  iny  croAvn. 


"  Oh !  how  I  doted  on  her  smile, — 
That  sunbeam  o'er  a  gulf  of  guile! 
How  I  adored  her  orbs  of  blue, 
Clear,  full,  and  lustrous  in  their  hue ; 
Rich  as  the  deep  cerulean  light 
Of  autumn's  melting  moonlit  night ! 

"  I've  met  their  tender  glance,  half  hid 
Beneath  the  thick-fringed  falling  lid ; 
I've  seen  the  pearly  drops  of  grief 
Swim  like  the  dew  on  violet's  leaf; 
I've  watched  their  pleasure-kindled  ray 
Flash  out  like  summer  lightning's  play; 
And  thought,  had  old  Prometheus  caiight 

The  gleaming  spark  from  eyes  like  those, 
He  would  have  found  the  fire  he  sought 

On  earth — nor  made  the  gods  his  foes. 

"  Her  golden  hair,  with  glossy  sheen, 

Fell  round  her  temples  rich  and  free, 
With  all  the  graceful  beauty  seen 

In  flowers  of  the  laburnum  tree. 
Her  soft  cheeks  made  the  maple  fade, 

Such  tint,  such  bloom,  was  theirs  alone : 
The  sculptor's  art  could  ne'er  impart 

Her  stately  bearing  to  the  stone. 

"  Oh,  why  does  Heaven  bequeath  such  gifts, 

To  fascinate  all  eyes  that  mark, 
With  magnet  charm,  till  something  lifts 

The  mask,  and  shows  how  foully  dark 
The  dazzling  reptile  is  Avithin 
Beneath  its  painted  harlot  skin ! 
If  it  Avere  so,  that  outward  part 
Bore  Avitness  of  the  mind  and  heart, 
How  many  a  one  must  shun  the  light, 
Or  show  a  leper  to  the  sight ! 

"  I  know  I  carried  much  of  taint 

That  gave  offence  to  Heaven  and  man ; 

But  if  ye  seek  a  sage  or  saint, 

Search  courts,  and  find  him  if  ye  can. 

"  I  was  corrupt,  and  did  much  wrong, 
But  never  breathed  of  harm  to  her ; 
Mine  was  that  passion,  Avarm  and  strong, 
Which  keeps  its  radiance  pure  and  long, 

HoAvever  else  the  soul  may  err. 
I  loved  her  Avith  a  zeal  intense, 
That  thralled  each  colder,  wiser  sense ; 
I  drank  the  nectar  from  her  lip, 
As  bees  the  honied  poison  sip ; 
I  trusted  her,  my  tongue  reA'ealed 
All — much  that  should  have  been  concealed : 
She  laboured  not  in  vain,  to  wrest 
Some  potent  secrets  from  my  breast ; 
And  then  she  leagued  with  traitor  band ; 
A  toil  Avas  spread,  foul  work  Avas  planned, 
A  rueful  deed  was  to  be  done, 
And  I  the  victim, — she  the  one — 
Oh,  mercy !  have  I  speech  and  breath — 
She,  she  to  Aveave  the  mesh  of  death ! 

"  What's  this  upon  my  cheek  ?  a  tear ! 

Weak  drop,  Avhat  business  hast  thou  here  ? 

I  fondly  hoped  the  shattered  string 

Had  been  by  noAV  a  tuneless  thing ; 

But  touch  it  lightly  as  I  Avill, 

It  giAres  a  mournful  echo  still. 

Oh !  Avhen  the  heart  has  once  been  riven, 

The  Avound  Avill  firmly  close  no  more ; 
Let  Memory's  searching  probe  be  driven, 

It  bleeds  and  qui\rers  freshly  sore. 

"  This  must  not  be ; — more  Avine,  I  say  , 
Your  nectar  juice  shall  sweep  away 
The  phantom  pang.    Fill  up,  I'll  drain 
This  boAvl,  and  to  my  tale  again. 

"  She  leagued  with  traitors !     'Twas  no  dream ! 
I'd  proof  of  all  the  hellish  scheme ; 
I'd  noticed  much  of  late  to  make 
The  droAVsiest  suspicion  wake. 
Strange  glances  interchanged  by  those 
I  guessed  were  less  of  friends  than  foes ; 
And  more  than  once  I  plainly  heard 
A  Avhispered  treasonable  Avord, 
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But  these  I  brooked,  and  thought  to  quell 
All  petty  brawls  that  might  betide ; 

Till  I  beheld  the  Hecate  spell 
Was  conjured  by  my  trusted  bride. 

"  Chance  gave  a  paper  to  my  sight, 

Meant  for  another  eye  to  meet. 
It  stated  that  the  coming  night 

Woxild  render  treachery  complete. 
It  told,  what  fiends  would  scarce  proclaim, 
Of  treason,  murder ! — and  the  same 
Bore  impress  of  her  seal  and  name. 

"  Mute  with  dismay,  I  still  read  on : 
And  oh !  the  direst  that  could  be, 

I  found  her  very  honour  gone — 

She  loved  another,  and  not  me 


"  I  stood  with  fire  in  every  vein ; 

My  pulses  beat  with  frenzied  stroke ; 
I  breathed  with  that  short  heaving  strain 

Which  teaches  what  it  is  to  choke. 
A  moment,  and  there  came  a  chill, 

A  stagnant,  icy  chill,  as  though 
The  blood  recoiled,  afraid  to  fill 

A  heart  made  weak  with  such  a  blow. 

"  The  jarring  chaos  could  not  last ; 
Such  sti'uggling  state  is  quickly  past : 
Such  conflict  is  too  close  and  strong 
For  mortal  strength  to  bear  with  long. 
When  we  have  learnt  the  very  worst, 
The  spirit  soon  must  yield,  or  burst. 

"  I  was  betrayed,  ay,  e'en  to  life ; 

Sedition  round,  and  death  in  view. 
And  they  who  see  the  assassin's  knife 

Must  aptly  think  and  promptly  do. 
My  love  was  wrecked,  my  faith  deceived,— 

The  strokes  that  ever  madden  most. 
Without  these,  all  had  been  retrieved ; 

With  them,  I  cared  not  what  was  lost. 

«*  My  kingship  flitted  o'er  my  brain, 
My  pompous  sway,  my  courtier  train ; 
I  laughed,  and  rent  the  ermine  vest, 

That  only  mocked  my  abject  state ; 
I  dashed  the  jewels  from  my  breast, 

And  sought  my  palace  gate. 

"I  trod  all  soft  and  stealthily; 
The  path  was  clear,  I  meant  to  fly. 
Ne'er  call  me  coward,  till  ye  bear 

The  test  by  which  I  then  was  tried , 
Remember,  had  I  tarried  there, 

The  stroke  was  sure— I'd  meanly  died. 

"  I  knew  some  minions  round  me  then 
vVere  more  of  demons  than  of  men : 
Their  aim  was  sure,  if  life  the  mark ; 

Once  set  on  blood,  they'd  keep  the  track, 
And  would  not  scruple  in  the  dark 

To  sheathe  their  dagger  in  my  back. 

«  With  fearful  haste,  I  saddled  straight 

An  Arab  courser,  newly  broke, 
Whose  strength  and  grace  were  fit  to  mate 

With  those  that  form  Apollo's  yoke. 
'Twas  no  meet  moment  to  restrain 

His  mettled  zeal.    Away  he  sped, 
With  tossing  mane, 
And  flinging  rein, 

Upon  the  way  he  chose  to  tread. 
The  die  was  cast— flight,  instant  flight, 

Alone  could  lend  me  hope  to  live. 
The  monarch-born,  the  gem-bedight, 
The  flattered  god,  the  ever  right, 

Was  now  a  friendless  fugitive. 

"  Away !  away !  the  clattering  hoof 

Re-echoed  from  the  palace  roof; 

I  fled,  unrivalled  by  the  wind, 

Nor  threw  a  single  glance  behind. 

Crown,  sceptre,  throne — such  dreams  were  o'er  • 

Melaia  was  a  king  no  more. 

[The  length  of  "  Melaia  "  compels  its  division  into  two  parta.    The  remainder 
will  be  given  in  the  next  Number.] 


THE  BRONZE  INKSTAND. 

IN  FIVE  PARTS— PART  I. 
BY   ELIZA   METEYARD  (siLVERPEN). 

THERE  entered  into  Birmingham  one  summer's  morning, 
by  the  Lichfield  road,  a  young  man  dressed  as  a  respect- 
able mechanic,  who  from  his  dusty  shoes  and  weary  look 
had  apparently  walked  some  distance  since  break  of  day. 
He  carried  a  small  bundle  swung  on  a  stick  across  his 
shoulder,  and  in  n  wide  button-hole  of  his  fustian  coat 
were  fresh-gathered  sprays  of  the  dog-rose  and  sweet 
honeysuckle,  that  bespoke  the  shadowed  hedgerows  and 
dewy  woodlands.  In  a  street  near  the  centre  of  the  town 
he  stepped  into  a  decent  coffee-shop  and  took  breakfast; 
and  then,  after  removing  all  signs  of  his  long  morning's 
walk,  he  commenced  what  seemed  to  be  his  business  in 
coming  to  the  town.  This  consisted  in  making  various 
trifling  purchases  in  small  iron  warehouses  and  in  shops, 
where  hooks  and  nails  and  fittings  in  iron  and  brass  were 
sold.  In  all  these  places  he  seemed  well  known,  though 
in  some  his  business,  trivial  as  it  was,  provoked  very 
lengthy  and  querulous  discussions,  the  subject  matter  of 
which  might  be  pretty  fairly  judged  by  one  or  other  of 
two  things — either  that  the  master  called  the  "  missis/' 
— or  else  taking  a  little  grimy  ledger  off  the  cobwebbed 
desk,  ran  his  work-worn  forefinger  down  column  after 
column,  to  stop  short,  or  shake  his  head,  when  he  did 
get  to  the  bottom.  In  the  last  shop  the  young  man 
entered,  the  master  could  not  proceed  an  inch  without 
his  "  missis ;"  so  being  summoned  from  the  adjacent 
kitchen,  and  her  busy  preparation  of  something  exces- 
sively savoury  for  dinner,  if  its  smell  might  be  judged  of, 
the  good  dame  came  in,  folding  her  arms  in  her  apron, 
as  a  tacit  sign  that  she  was  quite  equal  to  any  descrip- 
tion or  amount  of  forthcoming  argument. 

"  You  see,  Mr.  Thornway,"  she  said,  as  her  eyes  fol- 
lowed her  husband's  finger  to  the  ledger,  "  my  master's 
tender-hearted  like  in  this  business,  for  old  John  New- 
port is  a  long-day  customer;  but,  really,  if  we  could 
have  a  little  money " 

"  Ay ! "  interrupted  the  humble  brassfounder,  with 
extreme  kindness  of  voice;  "for  he  could  make  such  a 
lot,  as  you  well  know,  Thornway,  if  he  would  but  leave 
off  those  drinking  habits  of  his.  It  is  a  pity ;  for  what 
with  his  own  mighty  cleverness,  and  his  brother  being 
verger  to  the  cathedral  so  many  years,  why " 

"  Be  patient  a  little  longer,  M'Clure,"  said  the  young 
man,  "  and  what  my  honest  old  master  owes  you  shall 
be  clear  enough ;  for  things  have  been  getting  straight 
since  the  business  has  been  more  in  my  own  hands." 

"  Well,  well,  this  is  very  good  of  you,  I'm  sure,"  re- 
joined Mrs.  M'Clure,  with  a  readiness  that  bespoke  im- 
proved opinion,  as  well  as  a  degree  of  motherly  selfish- 
ness in  her  purpose;  "and  the  more  so  as  you're  no 
relation  to  the  Newports.  But  you'll  step  in,  Mr.  Thorn- 
way,  I'm  sure,  and  share  our  dinner;  there's  a  knuckle 
of  veal  and  ham  in  the  pot,  and  a  raspberry  pudding. 
You're  welcome,  I'm  sure;  for  it's  a  long  way  back  to 
Lichfield ."  And  Mrs.  M'Clure,  with  woman's  quick- 
ness of  thought  in  such  matters,  had  already,  in  her  own 
mind  at  least,  got  out  the  two  silver  tablespoons,  her  best 
table-cloth,  and  bidden  her  pretty  daughter  run  upstairs 
and  put  on  her  silk  gown.  But  though  the  young  man 
was  by  no  means  an  ascetic,  or  disliked  pleasant  company 
and  a  good  dinner,  both  were  too  much  at  variance  with 
his  sad  and  thoughtful  humour  at  the  moment.  With 
the  excuse,  therefore,  that  he  had  to  be  at-home  early 
that  night,  as  his  old  master  waited  for  the  small  strip  of 
brass  moulding  to  finish  a  lock  belonging  to  the  cathe- 
dral ;  he  again  made  a  kindly  promise  of  speedy  payment 
of  old  John  Newport's  debt,  tied  the  strip  of  brass  with 
other  things  into  the  handkerchief,  and  bidding  the 
M'Clures  good-day,  left  the  shop. 
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"  Well,  there,"  said  the  mistress  again,  wrapping  up  her 
arms  energetically  within  her  apron,  and  leaning  against 
a  roll  of  sheet-iron  beside  the  counter.  "  I  like  that  young 
man,  Simon.  There's  a  something  straight-up-and- 
down  in  his  way,  that  one  takes  to  without  help-ing  it." 
"  And  I'm  not  far  wrong,  I  fancy,  though  it's  human 
nature  to  predict  a  shining  light  in  any  other  class  but 
one's  own,  that  there's  something  more  than  steadiness 
in  that  young  fellow ;  for  some  two  or  three  months 
ago,  he  came  to  our  master,  I  know,  with  a  design  for  a 
bronze  and  electro-plated  fender,  which  Betley,  our  fore- 
man, told  me  exceeded  in  originality  anything  he  had  ever 
seen.  But  the  firm  could  not  afford  to  take  it,  though 
most  desirous,  because,  from  the  very  newness  and  origi- 
nality of  the  whole  thing,  it  would  have  been  pirated  in 
a  week."  This  was  said  by  a  decent,  elderly  artisan, 
who,  on  his  way  home  to  dinner,  had  thus  stepped  into 
M'Clure's  shop  to  make  some  trifling  purchase. 

"  Well,  Richards,"  replied  old  Simon,  "  what  is  new 
in  his  doings  comes  from  God  and  his  own  heart,  and  the 
rest  from  his  own  diligence,  for  he  was  nothing  more 
than  a  poor  lad  old  John  Newport  picked  up  in  one  of 
his  drunken  bouts  amongst  the  Ketley  forges.  But  he's 
mighty  industrious,  and  somehow  or  another,  fell  in 
with  Mr.  Graydon,  of  Ryeton  manor,  a  year  or  two  ago, 
and  who  I  fancy  has  been  a  sort  o'  master  to  him  in 
many  things.  Be  this  as  it  may,  for  he's  uncommonly 
silent  over  all  his  doings,  he's  been  more  than  a  son  to 
the  old  drunken  blacksmith,  who  must  have  gone  to  the 
parish  months  ago  but  for  Oliver." 

"Well,  well,"  added  Mrs.  M'Clure,  still  more  empha- 
tically, for  she  had  a  woman's  intuitive  insight  into  the 
probable  future  effects  of  present  causes  like  these,  "  all 
this  only  makes  one's  sort-o'-can't-help-it  goodwill  the 
stronger.  So  I  tell  you  what,  Simon,  the  very  next  Sun- 
day we  can  get  Timmis's  light  cart,  you  and  I  and  Rose 
will  go  over  and  see  the  old  verger  and  Doll  Newport,  for 
I  like  the  girl,  though  our  Rose  thinks  she's  over-shy 
and  proud  for  one  so  young." 

"  As  thee  will,  missis,  as  thee  will,"  replied  old  Simon, 
good-temperedly,  "  you  women  always  do  as  you  please 
in  these  things.  So  now  let's  have  dinner,  for  1  want 
some  pudding  and,  after  it,  my  pipe." 

Oliver's  way,  in  order  to  regain  the  Lichfield  Road,  led 
him  past  the  well-known  Royal  Hotel,  round  which,  as  he 
approached,  he  found  a  crowd  collected.     But  intently  full 
of  thought,  and  passing  onward  unobservingly,  as  thought- 
I    ful  people  do,  he  found  himself  all  at  once  in  the  thick 
!    of  the  crowd,  unable  to  retreat  or  to  advance.     At  first, 
i    desirous  to  advance,  he  pressed  onward,  till  his  attention 
j    was  arrested  by  a  girlish  face  within  an   open  carriage, 
j    before  the  hotel  door,  which  some  of  the  bystanders  by 
j    their   conversation   soon    informed   him   was    the   only 
!    daughter  of  Lord  Clare,  the  Minister.     Pressing  forward 
j    no  longer,   for  this  face  interested  him,  Oliver  suffered 
;    himself  to  be  swayed  to  and  fro  by  the  undulations  of  the 
\    crowd,  till  he  stood  beside  the  panel  of  the  carriage,  and 
there  taking  his  stand,  with  a  footing  too  firm  to  be  oscil- 
;    lated  by  an  ordinary  gaping  mob,   he  had  not  only  a  full 
!    view  of  the  young  girl's  most  beautiful,  though  haughty 
face,  but  could  overhear  much  of  her  conversation  with  a 
gentlewoman  seated  beside  her,  as  well  as  with  a  gentle- 
man who  came  presently  forth  from  the  hotel. 

"  I  suppose  that  it  is  exactly  as  I  thought,"  spoke  the 
young  girl,  in  a  subdued  voice,  to  her  companion,  as  she 
glanced  haughtily  on  those  surrounding  the  carriage,  "  and 
that  papa  can  see  nothing  worthy  of  art ;  nothing — unless 
it  be  in  the  shape  of  a  butter-boat,  a  platter,  or  a  slop- 
basin  ;  no,  it  is  not  likely ;  for  you  have  only  to  look 
around  upon  this  mob,  Bertha,  to  cease  all  wonder  why 
vulgarity  and  pettiness  are  supreme  above  taste."  So 
say  ing,  the  young  girl  threw  another,  but  haughtier  glance 
:  around,  and  then  sank  further  back  in  her  luxurious  seat, 
I  like  the  Sybarite  on  his  bed  of  roses. 


"  Hush,  hush,  Aurora,"  replied  her  companion,  "you 
know  not  what  ears  may  be  listening,  or  what  feelings 
you  may  wound.  Besides,  you  are  so  entirely  wrong  in 
your  contempt  for  the  artisan  classes,  as  to  make  me 
often  wonder  to  whom  will  descend  Lord  Clare's  noble 
opinions  as  to  the  mutual  good-faith,  appreciation  and 
service,  due  from  each  separate  class  to  the  other,  espe- 
cially in  reciprocation  from  high  to  low,  from  low  to  high. 
And  you  are  increasing  your  always  expressed  contempt 
for  people  who  have  to  labour,  because  you  cannot  in 
one  moment  find  what  you  call  an  artistic-shaped  ink- 
stand ;  yet  be  certain,  Lady  Aurora,  if  your  class  and  the 
middle  classes  of  this  country  had  but  taste  in  amount 
sufficient  to  call  for  these  things,  the  artisan  class  would 
not  be  long  in  producing  the  needed  Cellini.  Never 
yet  did  an  age  or  an  art  call  loudly  for  a  genius,  but  it 
came." 

"Ay,  Bertha,"  laughed  the  young  girl,  with  sweet- 
voiced,  though  withering  scorn,  "  you  and  papa  agree  in 
all  your  tastes  I  know ;  and  are  united  in  your  belief  that, 
if  the  masses  were  duly  educated,  not  only  Flaxmans 
would  arise,  but  also  a  universal  appreciation  of  such. 
Well,  have  such  belief,  and  imagine,  if  you  like,  such  a 
state  of  things,  I  only  know  that  when  I  am  mistress  of 
Clare  House,  in  town,  and  Arden  Hall,  down  here,  I  shall 
as  soon  think  of  dancing  the  Minuet  de  la  Cour  with  my 
French  cook  or  butler,  as  throw  open,  like  papa,  my 
Guidos,  Raphaels,  and  Rembrandts  to  the  people ! " 
and  the  young  girl  laughed  with  a  sweet  girlish  laugh, 
though  it  was  expressive  of  contempt. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  define  what  Bertha's  wise  rnd 
thoughtful  answer  would  have  been,  and  it  would  have 
been  so,  for  half  the  noble  measures,  which  had  made 
Lord  Clare  so  popular  throughout  the  country,  had  sprung 
from,  and  been  elaborated  by  her  large  and  comprehensive 
intellect ;  but,  at  this  moment,  a  care-worn,  debilitated, 
but  eminently  handsome  man,  somewhat  past  middle  life, 
came  forth  from  the  hotel  to  the  carriage  side,  and  ad- 
dressed the  young  girl. 

"  My  pet,"  he  said,  "  you  are  half  a  sorceress ;  the 
dozen  or  two  of  inkstands  Hillman  gathered  together  this 
morning,  at  my  desire,  are  not  worth  the  trouble  of  choice, 
though  there  are  styles  and  shapes,  from  an  obelisk  down, 
to  your  favourite  simile  of  a  slop-basin.  But  n'importe, 
if  we  can  succeed  no  other  way,  we  can  get  some  large 
copies  of  the  Petrarch  inkstand  cast ;  though  the  foreman 
of  one  of  the  largest  firms  has  just  told  me,  that  there  is 
great  chance  of  our  obtaining  some  new  and  perfectly 
good  design,  as,  of  late,  many  improvements  have  been 
made  in  this  branch  of  art.  And  there  will  be  time,  as 
our  library  cannot  be  finished  till  late  in  the  autumn,  and 
it  is  my  intention  to  remain  at  Arden  till  the  ensuing 
February." 

"*Well,  papa,  if  we  remain  there  till  one  of  your's  and 
Bertha's  favourites  achieve  something  beyond  the  slop- 
basin,  I  fear  I  shall  have  grown  grey — though  with  this 
consolation,  that  your  long-tried  hopefulness  may  have 
led  you,  at  last,  to  adopt  some  of  my  opinions." 

"  Never,  never,  spoilt  one,"  smiled  Lord  Clare;  "  Time, 
like  Douglas  Jerrold  s  play,  '  must  work  Wonders,'  if  I  am 
to  make  you,  what  you  say  you  wish  to  be,  a  world-mover 
behind  the  curtain.  Ay  !  my  darling,  this  must  be  it." 

Aurora  gave  a  little  wilful  pout,  but  made  no  answer ; 
and  as  her  father,  the  popular  Minister  of  the  day,  bowed 
to  the  enthusiastic  greetings  of  the  crowd,  and  entering 
tiis  carriage  it  drove  away,  she  took  a  French  novel  from 
the  seat  beside  her,  and  left  all  further  discussion  relating 
to  the  inkstand  to  him  and  Bertha. 

With  earnest  and  resolved  manner,  and  rapid  steps,  the 
young  Lichfield  artisan  left  the  town,  but  instead  of  pur- 
suing the  highway  as  far  as  he  had  done  that  morning,  he 
took  a  more  picturesque,  if  a  longer  road ;  and  following 
t  through  deep,  shadowy  woodlands,  country  lanes,  and 
sweet,  peaceful  fields,  kept  on  without  halting  once,  till 
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the  sun  had  set.  Then,  as  the  woodland  closed  thickly 
around  him,  making  premature  night  within  its  shade,  he 
halted  by  a  rapid,  ample  spring,  gushing  from  a  rocky 
knoll,  and  on  which  fell  the  waning  light  of  evening 
through  an  aperture  in  the  leafy  roof,  wrought  lately  by 
the  woodman's  axe.  Here  he  laved  his  hands  and  face, 
dusted  his  shoes  in  the  rich  waving  fern,  and  then  went 
on  again  some  several  hundred  yards,  still  up  an  ascent, 
and  still  within  the  dark  shadows  of  the  trees.  At  length, 
where  the  woodland  suddenly  broke  off,  he  came  upon  a 
garden,  only  divided  from  it  and  the  ferny  sward  by  a  low 
paling;  and  skirting  this  for  some  distance,  (tall  fruit 
trees,  and  hollyhocks,  and  evergreens  overshadowing  the 
path  in  wild  profusion),  he  stood  all  at  once  abruptly  on  a 
beetling  edge  of  rock,  on  whose  grey  platform  yet  re- 
mained some  ivied  remnants  of  an  ancient  castle ;  whilst 
very  far  below  stretched  a  wide  valley,  threaded  by  a  river, 
now  silvered  by  the  same  rich  sinking  sun  as  flooded  all 
the  landscape.  After  standing  for  some  minutes  on  this 
bare  ledge  of  scarp  rock,  to  see  the  splendid  scene  out- 
spread so  far  away,  he  opened  a  little  wicket,  and  entered 
the  large  bowery  garden  which  ran  round  two  sides  of  this 
old  and  quaint  place  ;  whilst  on  the  two  other  sides  were 
the  sheer  precipice,  and  the  soft  sward,  sloping  to  the  wood- 
land, and  used  for  pasture,  and  occasionally  as  a  bowling- 
green.  These  ruins  had,  evidently  of  recent  years,  been 
fashioned  into  a  sort  of  cottage  or  small  homestead, 
which,  low-roofed  and  many-gabled,  leant,  as  it  were, 
amidst  a  profusion  of  ivy,  against  the  old  tower  on  the 
verge  of  the  green  precipice. 

Entering  through  a  sort  of  half-brewhouse,  half-dairy, 
common  to  homesteads  of  this  character,  Oliver  found 
himself  in  a  large,  old-fashioned  kitchen,  quaintly  fur- 
nished, and  lighted  by  a  bright  wood  fire,  which  burnt 
cheerfully  upon  a  raised  hearth  within  the  wide  chimney. 
Beside  this  sat  an  old  woman,  watching  a  skillet  of  milk 
set  there  to  boil,  but  who,  hearing  and  recognising  the 
footstep,  turned  kindly  round  to  welcome  the  young  man. 
'I'm  glad  to  see  thee,  Oliver/'  she  said,  "and  so 
will  the  squire,  for  he  sent  word  down  by  Mr.  Maskell 
this  very  morning,  that  most  likely  my  old  David  would 
have  to  ride  over  to  Lichfield  for  thee.  So  come  sit  thee 
down,  thee  look'st  tired,  and  must  have  a  cup  of  ale,  till 
David  be  in  from  the  wood,  when  we'll  have  supper." 
So  speaking,  the  good  dame  set  a  quaint  bee-hive-looking 
chair  on  the  hearth  opposite  her  own,  welcomed  the 
young  man  to  take  a  seat  therein,  with  an  old-fashioned 
courtesy  very  pleasant  to  behold,  and  fetched  the  ale 
from  a  small  cellar  near  at  hand.  As  she  gave  him  this, 
Oliver  inquired  about  the  squire,  and  when  he  might  see 
him. 

"  Why,  you  had  best  let  him  sup  before  I  say  you  are 
here,"  replied  eld  Letty,  "  for  you  know  you  are  a  long 
stayer,  Oliver,  and  Mr.  Graydon  hasn't  been  over  well; 
but  how  should  he,  sitting  up  at  nights  as  he  does,  now 
the  great  telescope  is  finished." 

*'  Aye,  it  is  a  wonderful  thing  I  hear,  and  making  a 
great  stir  in  this  part  of  the  country." 

"  Well,  it  brings  many  folks  up  and  down  to  the  tower, 
and  keeps  master  and  the  old  chaplain  employed  night 
and  day,  but  for  the  rest  Oliver,  between  you  and  me,  no 
good  can  come  o'  peeping  into  hidden  things  in  this  way. 
What  God  lets  us  see  with  our  eyes  is  well  enough,  but 

to  go  beyond  that,  is "  The  old  servant  concluded 

her  remark  no  otherwise  than  by  a  shake  of  the  head, 
more  expressive,  however,  than  a  dozen  words.  Finding 
her  guest  offer  no  reply,  she  then  rose,  spread  a  fair 
damask  cloth  on  a  small  tray,  set  on  fresh  gathered  fruit, 
brown  bread,  and  pouring  the  now  boiled  milk  into  a 
glass  jug,  took  up  this  frugal  meal,  and  bore  it  from  the 
kitchen  through  a  groined  door,  formed  evidently  in  the 
thick  wall  of  the  tower,  against  which  the  rustic  home- 
stead leant.  As  soon  as  she  returned,  she  said,  "  Mr. 
Graydon  would  soon  have  supped,  and  that  Oliver  might 


then  venture  up  into  the  tower."  She  then  prepared  a 
more  substantial  meal  for  the  kitchen,  by  laying  a  cloth, 
and  settiug  forth  cold  meat,  fruit  tart,  and  bread,  and 
cheese,  and  ale,  with  a  provident  care  that  looked  like  a 
welcome ;  for  scarcely  was  this  done  before  in  came  her 
husband,  an  aged  but  hale  looking  countryman,  accom- 
panied by  a  man  many  years  his  junior,  who,  by  a  pack 
on  his  back  done  up  in  black  glazed  cotton,  and  a  large 
amount  of  lacquered  jewellery,  was  evidently  a  travelling 
teaman,  trading  on  his  own  account.  He  had  that  bold, 
forward  manner,  which  is  disgusting  in  any  class,  but 
eminently  so  when  joined  to  low  breeding  and  ignorance. 
He  had  strode  across  the  kitchen  and  slapped  Oliver  on 
the  shoulder  familiarly,  before  even  old  David,  to  whom 
the  young  man  was  as  honoured  and  endeared  as  he  could 
well  be,  could  say  one  word  of  greeting. 

"  Ay,  man — thought  you  was  out  on  the  stray  some- 
where— as  the  adage  says, '  when  the  cat's  away  the  kitten 
plays.'  " 

"  I  scarcely  know  what  you  mean,  Mr.  Coggs,"  replied 
Oliver,  with  a  cold  reserve,  that  would  have  set  easy  on  a 
man  of  the  highest  breeding ;  "  but  my  trade  takes  me 
from  home  sometimes,  as  well  as  my  neighbours.  As 
for " 

"  There,  there,  my  good  fellow,"  interrupted  the  tea- 
man, "  don't  perform  the  part  of  gentleman-artisan,  r.s 
I  am  told  you  do.  All  I  had  to  say  is,  that  old  John 
Newport  has  been  making  a  jolly  day  of  it ;  that's  all." 

"  It  cannot  be,"  replied  Oliver,  "  for  I  left  him  at 
four  o'clock  this  morning,  already  at  work,  and  with  a 
hard  day's  work  before  him  ;  and  as  for  means " 

"  Pooh,"  laughed  Coggs ;  "  now  you're  paymaster 
folks  in  Lichfield  will  trust ;  but  he  had'nt  gone  on  the 
strength  of  that ;  those  in  the  crowd  I  saw  pushing  him 
up  the  street  said  he  had  been  selling  a  large  book  of 
plates,  and  so  got  drunk  on  the  profits.  But,  of  course, 
this  is  nothing  to  me;  all  I  know  is,  that  his  family  don't 
take  like  him,  and  that  his  sister-in-law,  the  verger's 
wife,  is  an  uncommon  nice  woman,  very  affable,  and  so 
on ;  and  as  for  the  daughter,  though  she's  but  a  lambkin 
yet,  Lichfield  don't  show  a  prettier,  though  I  say  it ;  and. 
as  I  shall  by-and-by  want  a  Mrs.  Coggs,  I  shall,  I  dare 
say,  give  the  old  lady  a  pound  of  three-and-sixpenny 
black,  by  way  of  a  beginning  in  that  direction."  All  this 
was  said  with  a  jocose  familiarity,  meant  to  be  as  offensive 
as  it  was ;  for  though  Dolly  could  not  yet  be  considered 
much  beyond  a  child,  and  had  never  been  more  than  as  a 
sister  in  his  thoughts,  he  liked  too  well  the  beautiful  and 
trusting  innocence  of  her  nature,  and  owed  too  much  to 
those  of  her  name,  not  to  be  intensely  chagrined  at  this 
familiarity  in  one,  whose  pretensions  to  respectability 
were  chiefly  founded  on  his  having  lately  opened  a  small, 
showy  shop,  for  the  sale  of  tea,  in  a  mean  street  of 
Lichfield. 

He  subdued,  however,  his  fierce,  manly  anger,  and 
sitting  down  into  the  bee-hive  chair,  waited  patiently  the 
teaman's  departure,  which  soon  took  place,  when  that 
personage  found  old  David  and  his  wife  rather  cool  in 
their  invitation  regarding  the  supper  set  forth.  So, 
after  taking  a  glass  of  ale,  and  delivering  a  parcel  of  tea 
from  his  pack,  he  departed ;  not,  however,  without  an 
immense  flourish  as  to  the  hot  supper  which  awaited  him 
at  a  farm-house  about  a  mile  through  the  woodland,  and 
a  hint  again  to  Oliver,  that  Mrs.  Newport  was  his  ally  with 
respect  to  Dolly. 

All  breathed  more  freely  when  they  heard  this  man's 
retreating  footsteps  along  the  garden  path.  Supper  was 
then  begun,  and  soon  finished  as  regarded  Oliver,  who 
rising  whilst  these  good  old  folks  yet  lingered  over  their 
peaceful  meal,  crossed,  and  left  the  kitchen  by  the  thick 
door  already  mentioned;  and  closing  it  behind  him,  stood 
for  a  few  moments  in  the  quaint  old  circular  chamber 
into  which  it  opened,  as  if  like  one  touching  the  holy  veil 
of  a  temple,  he  would  fain,  before  he  uplifted  it,  bring 
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forth  from  his  heart,  and  place  upon  its  front  all  that  was 
best,  severest,  and  most  manly  in  his  nature.  Then  he 
went  gently  onward,  with  a  reverence  that  every  ste 
implied,  up  a  few  broad  oaken  stairs  which  spread  them 
selves  far  out  into  the  chamber,  and  by  these  which  ben 
through  the  wall  of  the  tower  into  a  part  of  the  home 
stead,  and  in  again  by  a  doorway,  he  stood,  after  passin 
this,  and  closing  it  behing  him,  and  ascending  a  furthe 
step  or  two,  with  a  heavy  oaken  balustrade  on  either  side 
in  a  room  well  dedicated  to  the  purposes  of  sublime  an 
ennobling  science.  It  was  circular,  and  cased  with  frette( 
stonework  ;  and  at  even  distances  in  the  half  circle  lookin 
towards  the  valley,  were  set  tall  windows  quaintly  ribbe 
with  stone,  and  through  which  now  fell  the  silver  floodin 
glory  of  the  early  moon,  in  such  descending  volume,  as 
to  dim  the  single  lamp,  which  stood  lighted  upon  a  larg 
table  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  covered  with  books 
papers,  and  astronomical  instruments.  Another  broa< 
staircase  of  a  few  wide  richly-carpeted  steps,  placed  a 
right  angles  with  the  other,  led  up  through  the  roof  on  to 
the  observatory  above,  and  on  these  the  moon  itsel 
shimmered  with  placid  grandeur.  Curtains  of  black 
cloth,  though  nearly  all  undrawn,  swept  downward  in 
vast  volume,  presses  of  books  rested  in  groined  niches 
tables  of  all  shapes  and  sizes  stood  about,  densely  coverec 
as  the  one  in  the  centre  of  the  room ;  and  whilst  the 
knotted  oaken  floor  was  partly  carpeted,  one  wide  olc 
leather -covered  couch  stood  rereward  in  the  shadows 
From  the  ceiling  descended  various  astronomical  instru- 
ments connected  with  the  observatory  above. 

At  this  centre  table,  sat  a  man  past  middle  life,  who, 
hearing  the  closing  door,  and  the  ascending  footsteps, 
looked  up  from  the  writing  which  occupied  him,  and 
turned  a  face  of  singular  benignity,  yet  ascetic  aspect 
towards  the  stairhead,  where  Thornway  stood  for  the 
moment  hesitatingly. 

"  Well,  Oliver,"  he  said,  in  a  voice,  and  with  a  manner 
of  Buch  kindly  welcome,  as  to  bring  in  an  instant  the 
artisan  to  his  side ;  "  I  am  glad  to  see  you.  I  fancied 
you  were  here  by  Letty's  anxiety  that  I  should  not 
linger  over  my  supper.  You  are  a  favourite  with  my  good 
old  servants,  who  are  otherwise  tenacious  of  visitors." 

"  You  must  at  least  pardon  this  intrusion  now,  Sir," 
replied  Oliver,  "  for  the  hour  is  late,  and  much  beyond 
that  in  which  I  have  been  used  to  see  you ;  but  the  truth 
is,  Mr.  Graydon,  that  the  fame  of  your  great  telescope, 
and  its  splendid  speculum  has  reached  us  in  Lichfield, 
and  I  am  here  to  night  to  ask  a  new  view  of  that  which 
a  year  since  opened  up,  as  it  were,  to  me  new  regions  of 
originality  in  art.  I  want  to  model  a  Bronze  Inkstand, 
and  in  the  Bell-shaped  Nebula  I  fancy  I  shall  see  the 
form  I  need." 

"  Well,  Oliver,  in  so  doing  you  will  strike  into  a  path 
where  sublime  and  creative  truth  will  rise  up  before  you 
at  every  step ;  for  though  I  am  a  verifier  rather  than  an 
inductionist,  though  I  seek  to  discover  in  the  abstract 
laws  of  astronomy  scientific  truths  that  may  serve  the 
processes  more  immediately  relative  to  the  moral  and 
physical  condition  of  humanity,  still,  as  I  have  always 
said,  that  when  they  shall  be  guided  by  the  severe  prose 
of  nature,  not  only  art,  but  also  government,  morals, 
politics,  and  religion,  will  surely  produce  their  largest, 
and  as  yet  unexpected  effects.  I  am  glad  you  are  come ; 
for  I  was  desirous  of  assuring  you  of  my  friendly  thoughts, 
though  so  much  occupied  of  late  by  the  usual  yearly  visit 
of  my  brothers,  and  this  great  alteration,  or  rather  addi- 
tion to  my  small  observatory.  But  you  look  ill  and 
labour- worn;  how  is  this?"  As  he  spoke,  Mr.  Graydon 
took  up  the  lamp  before  him  and  held  it  for  an  instant 
near  Oliver's  face. 

"  Why,  I  have  walked  far  to-day,  Sir ;  and  I  have  of 
late  had  many  anxieties  respecting  my  old  master." 

"  Certainly,  Thornway,  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  you 
are  so  bound ;  though  no  one  more  than  myself  can  ad- 


mire the  zeal  with  which  you  stand  by  the  fortunes  of  so 
true  a  friend  as  old  John  Newport  has  been,  and  who  by 
his  often-repeated  words  made  us  acquainted.  Now,  as 
it  will  be  yet  some  hours  before  the  heavens  can  be  effec- 
tively swept  with  the  great  telescope,  go  rest  on  the 
couch,  and  I  will  call  you  at  the  needed  time.  At  pre- 
sent I  have  an  hour  or  two's  work  to  do,  which  cannot 
be  omitted." 

Mr.  Graydon  said  no  more,  but  resumed  his  pen, 
whilst  Oliver  going  to  the  couch  lay  down,  and  though 
much  and  deeply  interested  in  the  scene  around,  he  was 
too  exhausted  to  refrain  long  from  the  sleep  which  came 
over  him,  and  which  lasted  till  midnight.  He  was  then 
awakened  by  the  same  kind  friend,  and  led  up  to  the 
tower-roof  on  which  were  fixed  the  several  telescopes.  It 
was  now  deeply  shadowed  for  the  moon  was  hidden,  the 
heavens  partly  veiled  in  darkness,  and  the  wide  valley 
and  the  deep  woodlands  below  lay  yet  with  the  deep  hush 
of  night  upon  them.  Almost  without  a  word,  other  than 

few  astronomical  directions,  this  rare  cultivator  of 
science  placed  Oliver  before  the  great  telescope;  and 
here,  guided  by  the  directions  given,  that  which  was 
thus  so  ardently  sought  was  found,  only  in  a  condition 
so  immeasurably  more  grand  and  wonderful  than  as  seen 
him  before,  as  at  the  first  glance  to  send  back  his 
heart's  blood  to  its  source,  and  after  this  to  fill  his  whole 
jeing  with  that  intense  reverence  whose  very  speech- 
.essness  is  prayer;  for  what  the  smaller  speculum  of  a 
smaller  telescope  had  shown  as  mere  vapoury  light,  now 
through  higher  means  accorded  to  vision,  resolved  itself 
nto  a  system  of  countless  worlds,  hung  shaped  a  mighty 
jell  of  giant  mould,  as  if  to  ring  out  to  the  immeasurable 
universe,  that  God  is  omniscient  and  all  loving,  and 
man's  destiny  sublime. 

The  artisan  turned — but  it  was  to  go,  in  silence,  as  it 
eemed,  till  stayed  by  the  astronomer's  hand. 

"  Pardon  me,  sir,"  spoke  Oliver,  in  a  voice  scarcely 
above  a  whisper,  "  let  me  go  now,  and  in  silence,  for  my 
pirit  has  an  inspiration  on  it  which  it  must  obey.  Out 
)f  the  one  form  is  growing  the  needed  form,  and,  there- 
ore,  let  me  go,  before  the  impulse  that  is  on  me  disap- 
)ears.  My  lonely,  homeward  path  is  what  I  now  desire." 
le  said  this  with  the  utmost  respect,  and  then  passed 
'own  the  observatory  stairs  without  another  word,  or 
dthout  surprising  the  friend,  who  had  done  so  much  to 
aise  him  to  his  present  intellectual  condition.  But  Mr. 
raydon  watched  him  with  breathless  interest  from  where 

stood,  with  dimmer  and  dimmer  powers  of  vision,  into 
he  gloomy  woodlands ;   for  his  own  studies,  and  high 
apacity,  made  him  comprehend,  in  a  degree,  the  inten- 
fied  joy  which  belongs  to  genius  in  its  creative  moments, 
'or  mere  sense  has  no  joy  like  it ;  earth  can  gift  with  no 
elight  that  bears  comparison ;  wealth  can  bestow  nothing 
n  equality.     No  !  genius,  abstractedly,  is  a  united  power 
f  love  and  beneficence,  giving  and  blessing ;  and  is  there- 
re   sovereign   and   supreme,   because  characteristic  of 
)eity. 


FABLES,  FROM  THE  HEBREW. 


THE    GARLAND    OF    ROSES. 


Early  one  morning,  a  maiden  went  into  a  garden  to 
ather  a  garland  of  roses.  They  stood  there,  mere  buds, 
hough  more  or  less  opened.  "  I  will  not  pluck  you 
et,"  said  the  girl.  "The' sun  shall  open  you  first,  that 
ou  may  be  more  beautiful,  and  your  scent  stronger." 
he  returned  at  noon-day,  and  found  the  loveliest  roses 
nawed  by  a  worm,  and  bending  before  the  scorching  rays 
*  the  sun,  withered  and  dead.  The  young  girl  wept  for 
er  folly  ;  and  the  following  morning  she  gathered  her 
arland  early. 
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THE    AFRICAN    KING, 

Alexander,  of  Macedonia,  came  one  day  to  a  distant 
province  of  Africa,  rich  in  gold.  The  inhabitants  went 
to  meet  him,  carrying  baskets  full  of  apples  of  gold  and 
fruits.  "  Do  you  eat  these  fruits  ? "  said  Alexander  ; 
"  1  am  not  come  to  view  your  riches,  but  to  learn  your 
customs."  So  they  led  him  to  the  market  where  their 
king  gave  judgment.  Just  then  a  citizen  stepped  forth 
and  said  :  "  O  King  !  I  bought  of  this  man  a  sack  full  of 
chaff,  and  have  found  in  it  a  considerable  treasure.  The 
chaff  is  mine,  but  not  the  gold,  and  this  man  will  not 
take  it  back.  Speak  to  him,  O  King,  for  it  is  his." 

His  adversary,  also  a  citizen  of  the  place,  answered : 
"  Thou  art  afraid  lest  thou  shouldst  retain  something 
wrong,  and  shall  /  not  fear  to  take  it  from  thee  ?  I  sold 
thee  this  sack,  including  all  that  it  contains ;  keep  thine 
own.  Speak  to  him  to  this  effect,  O  King  !  " 

The  King  asked  the  first  if  he  had  a  son  ?  He  an- 
swered, "  Yes/'  He  asked  the  other  if  he  had  a  daugh- 
ter, and  he  also  answered  ' <  Yes."  "  Friends,"  said  the 
King,  "  you  are  both  honest  people,  unite  your  children 
to  each  other,  and  give  them  the  newly-found  treasure 
for  a  marriage  dower.  That  is  my  decision." 

Alexander  was  astonished  when  he  heard  this  sentence. 
"  Have  I  judged  unrighteously,"  said  the  King  of  the 
distant  land,  "  that  thou  art  thus  astonished  ?  "  "  By 
no  means,"  answered  Alexander,  "  but  in  our  country 
it  would  have  been  otherwise."  "  And  how  ?  "  inquired 
the  African  monarch.  "  The  disputants,"  replied  Alex- 
ander, "  would  have  lost  their  heads,  and  the  treasure 
would  have  come  into  the  hands  of  the  King." 

The  King  smote  his  hands  together,  and  said,  "  Does 
the  sun  shine  with  you,  and  does  Heaven  drop  rain  upon 
you  ? "  Alexander  answered  "  Yes."  "  Then  must  it 
be,"  he  pm*sued,  "  on  account  of  the  innocent  animals 
that  dwell  in  your  land ;  for  over  such  men  ought  no  sun 
to  shine,  no  Heaven  to  rain." 

ALL    FOR   THE    BEST. 

A  devout  philosopher  came  to  a  town  whose  gates  were 
closed.  Hungry  and  thirsty,  he  was  obliged  to  pass  the 
night  in  the  open  air.  He  said — "  What  God  sends  is 
good,"  and  laid  himself  down.  Near  him  stood  his  ass, 
at  his  side  a  burning  lantern,  on  account  of  the  insecurity 
of  the  country.  But  a  storm  arose  and  extinguished  his 
light,  a  lion  came  and  devoured  his  ass.  He  awoke, 
found  himself  alone,  and  said,  "  What  God  sends,  is 
good,"  and  waited  quietly  for  the  dawn  of  day. 

When  he  came  to  the  gates,  he  found  them  open,  the 
town  devastated,  robbed,  and  plundered.  A  gang  of 
robbers  had  invaded  it  during  the  night,  and  had  killed  or 
taken  the  inhabitants  away  prisoners.  He  was  spared. 
"  Said  I  not,"  exclaimed  he,  "  that  all  that  God  sends 
is  good.  Only  generally  it  is  not  until  the  morning  that 
we  see  why  he  denied  us  something  in  the  evening." 

THE    YOUNG    SOLOMON. 

One  day,  a  good  King  said  to  his  favourite,  "  Ask  from 
me  what  thou  wilt,  it  shall  be  given  unto  thee."  And 
the  youth  said  to  himself — "  What  shall  I  ask,  that  I  may 
not  repent  of  my  wish  ?  Honour  and  reputation  I  have 
already ;  gold  and  silver  are  the  most  treacherous  gifts  of 
earth.  I  will  ask  for  the  King's  daughter,  for  she  loves 
me  as  I  love  her,  and,  with  her,  I  receive  all.  I  shall 
also  gain  the  heart  of  my  benefactor ;  for  through  this 
gift  he  becomes  my  father."  The  favourite  petitioned, 
and  his  prayer  was  granted. 

THE  ROSE  AMONG  THORNS. 

A  pious  man  was  one  day  pacing  sorrowfully  up  and 
down  his  garden,  and  doubting  the  care  of  Providence. 
At  length  he  stood  transfixed  before  a  rose-bush,  and  the 
Spirit  of  the  Rose  spoke  to  him  thus : — "  Do  I  not  ani- 
mate a  beautiful  plant  j  a  cup  of  thanksgiving  full  of 
fragrance  to  the  Lord,  in  the  name  of  all  flowers,  and  an 
offering  of  sweetest  incense  to  Him  ?  And  where  do  you 


find  me ?  Amongst  thorns.  But  they  do  not  sting  me; 
they  protect  and  give  me  sap.  This  thine  enemies  do  for 
thee ;  and  should  not  thy  spirit  be  firmer  than  that  of  a 
frail  flower  ?  "  Strengthened,  the  man  went  thence.  His 
soul  became  a  cup  of  thanksgiving  for  his  enemies 

THE    THREE    FRIENDS. 

A  man  had  three  friends.  Two  of  them  he  loved 
exceedingly ;  to  the  third  he  was  indifferent,  though  he 
was  the  most  sincere.  One  day,  he  was  summoned  before 
the  justice  for  a  matter  of  which  he  was  innocent.  "  Who 
among  you  (said  he)  will  go  with  me  and  witness  for 
me?"  The  first  of  his  friends  excused  himself  imme- 
diately, on  pretence  of  other  business.  The  second 
accompanied  him  to  the  door  of  the  tribunal,  but  there 
he  turned,  and  went  back  for  fear  of  the  judge.  The 
third,  upon  whom  he  had  least  depended,  went  in,  spoke 
for  him,  and  witnessed  his  innocence  so  cheerfully,  that 
the  judge  released  him,  and  made  him  a  present  besides. 
Man  has  three  friends  in  this  world.  How  do  they  be- 
have in  the  hour  of  death,  when  God  summons  him 
before  the  judgment  seat  ?  Gold,  his  best  friend,  leaves 
him  first.  His  relations  and  friends  accompany  him  to 
the  brink  of  the  grave,  and  return  again  to  their  houses. 
His  good  deeds  alone  accompany  him  to  the  throne  of  the 
Judge ;  they  go  before,  speak  for  him,  and  find  mercy 
and  favour. 


TRUE    AFFECTION. 

Love  is  the  purification  of  the  heart  from  self;  it 
strengthens  and  ennobles  the  character,  gives  a  higher 
motive  and  a  nobler  aim  to  every  action  of  life,  and  makes 
both  man  and  woman  strong,  noble,  and  courageous  ;  and 
the  power  to  love  truly  and  devotedly  is  the  noblest  gift  with 
which  a  human  being  can  be  endowed,  but  it  is  a  sacred 
fire  that  must  not  be  burnt  to  idols.  No  human  being 
can  bear  the  weight  of  an  entire  and  undivided  affection, 
without  staggering  under  the  burden.  At  first,  this  com- 
plete abandonment  of  yourself  to  your  emotion  may  seem 
grand  and  devoted,  but  the  object  of  it  becomes  weary ; 
and,  when  the  stimulation  of  vanity  has  ceased,  you  will 
be  thrown  back  upon  yourself,  broken  with  disappoint- 
ment, and  humiliated  to  your  very  soul  by  finding  that 
all  your  most  precious  things  have  ceased  to  be  of  any 
value.  If  you  will  examine  thoroughly  into  your  own 
heart,  you  will  find  that,  bitter  as  this  sounds,  there  is  a 
reason ;  a  fact  is  always  true.  There  is  idleness  and 
weakness  at  the  root  of  this  apparent  generosity.  You 
are  averse  to  the  discipline  of  self-control,  and  no  human 
being  is,  or  ever  can  be,  exonerated  from  this  duty,  im- 
posed by  nature  herself.  You  expect  another  to  sustain 
the  full  tide  of  your  undisciplined  energies — to  guide  you 
to  that  duty  you  refuse  to  do  for  yourself.  Self-control, 
self-discipline,  is  the  first  law  for  both  man  and  woman, 
from  which  no  power  can  give  a  dispensation.  Your 
present  suffering  arises  mainly  from  having  failed  in  this 
duty  towards  yourself.  My  dear  child,  it  is  only  God 
himself  who  is  entitled  to  say  "  Give  me  thy  heart,"  and 
on  him  alone  can  we  fling  ourselves,  with  all  our  weakness 
and  our  dependence.  It  will  require  much  more  suffering 
before  you  can  learn  this.  In  the  meanwhile  you  must 
rouse  yourself  from  the  vague  dreams  of  emotion  in  which 
you  have  indulged.  These  dreams  have  been  like  the 
warm  breath  of  Spring  passing  over  your  nature,  fertil- 
izing it,  and  awakening  feelings  and  energies  which  were 
before  dormant ;  but  now  you  must  work  and  not  dream ; 
and  I  tell  you,  for  your  comfort,  that  if  you  seek  first 
your  duties,  and  think  of  them,  everything  else  that  is 
good  or  needful  for  you  will  follow  in  good  time.  Begin 
to  live  worthily  now,  and  do  not  wait  to  begin  a  new  life 
until  you  shall  have  entered  on  your  dreams  of  happiness  ; 
and  recollect  that  you  are  unhappy  and  dissatisfied  '.,9- 
cause  you  are  living  selfishly,  and  because  you  are  uot 
seeking  to  do  the  duties  that  are  lying  around  ^ou. — 
Geraldine  Jewsbury. 
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OCTOBER. 


OCTOBER,  a  blithe  and  benevolent  fellow, 
Is  here  with  his  tresses  enwreathed  with  the  vine ; 

His  broad  visage  glowing  with  purple  and  yellow, 
As  if  he  had  quaffed  of  his  own  barley-wine. 

His  cloud-car  of  shifting  and  shadowy  whiteness, 
Upcaught  in  mid  air,  through  the  welkin  careers ; 

His  shield  is  the  harvest  moon,  blest  in  her  brightness, 
His  sword  a  light  sickle  untarnished  with  tears. 

His  crown  is  a  corn-sheaf— magnificent,  truly — 
Which  whispers  of  peace  as  it  waves  to  and  fro ; 

His  mantle  of  forest  leaves,  shaken  doAvn  newty, 
Is  clasped  with  a  belt  of  ripe  apple  and  sloe. 

Tis  a  time  for  thanksgiving,  oh  let  us  be  grateful 
For  bounties  and  beauties  the  season  hath  brought ! 

The  heart  of  that  being  is  woeful  or  hateful, 
Who  cannot,  or  will  not,  rejoice  as  he  ought. 

The  grain  in  the  garner,  the  grape  in  the  presses, 
Give  earnest  of  plenty,  and  promise  of  joy ; 

And  the  soul,  in  the  language  of  silence,  confesses 
His  goodness  whose  mandate  can  make  or  destroy 

Come,  walk  we  the  landscape,  and  cheerfully  follow 
The  beck  of  our  free-footed  fancies  to-day — 

By  wild  wood  and  river -path,  hill-side  and  hollow, 
From  shadows  and  sounds  of  the  city  away. 

For  children  are  out  on  their  devious  ramble, 
(Sweet  childhood !  I  cling  to  thy  memories  yet,) 

Who  rifle  the  hazel -bough,  halt  by  the  bramble, 
And  stain  laughing  lips  with  its  fruitage  of  jet. 

How  golden  the  garment  of  sunlight  that  covers 
Zarth's  manifold  features  of  glory  and  grace ! 

How  teeming  with  silver  the  cloud-fleece  that  hovers 
Above,  in  the  measureless  marvel  of  space ! 

The  solemn  old  woods,  how  they  sadden !  and  slumber 
In  gorgeous  tranquillity,  fading  though  fair, 

As  if  some  rich  sunset  of  hues  without  number 
Had  fallen,  and  rested  in  permanence  there. 

The  cuckoo  is  gone,  and  the  swallow  prepareth 
To  wing  his  broad  passage  to  far  distant  bowers ; 

Some  region  of  splendours  and  spices,  that  weareth 
The  freshty-born  beauties  of  bright  summer  hours. 

Now  turn  we  our  steps,  for  the  lusty  sun  lieth, 
O'erhung  with  his  banners  of  flame,  in  the  west; 

The  rook  to  his  cloud-gazing  citadel  flieth, 
The  hind  to  his  homestead,  the  steer  to  his  rest. 

Let  us  feast  upon  nature,  for  silence  and  sadness 
Will  fling  their  stern  fetters  about  her,  ere  long ; 

But  the  heart  that  is  wont  to  partake  of  her  gladness 
Will  find  her,  still  living  and  blooming,  in  song. 

High  thought !  that  the  soul  of  our  mould  is  immortal ! 

Unwithered,  unwastcd,  by  season  or  time ; 
That  a  springtide  eternal  may  open  its  portal, 

And  beckon  us  in  to  a  happier  clime ! 

JOHN  CRITCHLEY  PRINCE. 

HE  that  thinks  himself  poor,  because  his  neighbour  is 
richer;  he  that,  like  Caesar,  would  rather  be  the  first 
man  of  a  village,  than  the  second  in  the  capital  of  the 
world  ;  has  apparently  kindled  in  himself  desires  which  he 
never  received  from  nature,  and  acts  upon  principles 
established  only  by  the  authority  of  custom. 


DIAMOND     DUST. 

INCONSISTENCY— the  only  thing  in  which  men  are 
consistent. 

As  riches  and  favour  forsake  a  man  we  discover  him  to 
be  a  fool ;  but  nobody  can  find  it  out  in  his  prosperity. 

MATRIMONY  is  a  circus.  Many  noble  creatures  enter 
it,  run  round  and  round,  and  kick  up  a  fine  dust,  but  few 
get  properly  trained  and  broken  to  it. 

PEOPLE  often  think  themselves  above  things  which  in 
reality  are  above  them. 

SECRET  kindnesses  done  to  mankind  are  as  beautiful 
as  secret  injuries  are  detestable.  To  be  invisibly  good  is 
as  godb'ke  as  to  be  invisibly  evil  is  diabolical. 

HYPOCHONDRIA — the  imaginary  malady  with  which, 
those  are  taxed  who  have  no  real  one. 

WHEN  once  the  forms  of  civility  are  violated,  there 
remains  little  hope  of  return  to  kindness  or  decency. 

To  some  men  it  is  indispensable  to  be  worth  money, 
for  without  it  they  would  be  worth  nothing. 

THE  proportion  of  will  and  power  is  not  always  reci- 
procal. A  copious  measure  of  will  is  sometimes  assigned 
to  ordinary  and  contracted  minds  j  whilst  the  greatest 
faculties  as  frequently  evaporate  in  indolence  and  languor. 

ADROIT  observers  will  find  that  some  who  affect  to 
dislike  flattery  may  yet  be  flattered  indirectly,  by  a  well 
seasoned  abuse  and  ridicule  of  their  rivals. 

A  WICKED  book  is  the  worse  because  it  cannot  repent. 

FAME  is  an  undertaker  that  pays  but  little  attention  to 
the  living,  but  bedizens  the  dead,  furnishes  out  their 
funerals,  and  follows  them  to  the  grave. 

SATIRE  should  not  be  like  a  saw,  but  a  sword;  it 
should  cut,  not  mangle. 

SENSIBILITY  would  be  a  good  portress,  if  she  had  but 
one  hand ;  with  her  right  she  opens  the  door  to  pleasure, 
but  with  her  left  to  pain. 

To  know  exactly  how  much  mischief  may  be  ventured 
upon  with  impunity  is  knowledge  sufficient  for  a  little 
great  man. 

THE  bee  and  the  butterfly  are  both  busy-bodies,  but 
they  are  differently  employed. 

FALSEHOOD  is  often  rocked  by  truth,  but  she  soon  out- 
grows her  cradle,  and  discards  her  nurse. 

LOGIC  and  metaphysics  make  use  of  more  tools  than 
all  the  rest  of  the  sciences  put  together,  and  do  the  least 
work. 

SOCIETY,  like  a  shaded  silk,  must  be  viewed  in  all  situ-  ; 
ations,  or  its  colours  will  deceive  us. 

To  speak  only  good  of  the  dead  is  very  often  the  stalk- 
ing  horse  under  cover  of  which  to  shoot  at  the  living. 

If  is  good  to  respect  ancient  foundations,  but  we  are 
not,  on  that  account,  to  neglect  founding  something  in  our 
turn. 

VANITY,  like  laudanum  and  other  poisonous  medicines,  i 
is  beneficial  in  small,  though  injurious  in  large,  quantities. 
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LEIGH    HUNT. 


WHAT  reader  of  books  is  there  who  does  not  feel  that 
he  owes  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  to  Leigh  Hunt,  for  his 
many  beautiful  thoughts,  his  always  cheerful  views  of  life, 
his  loving  kindness  towards  his  brother-men,  and  his 
generous  efforts,  now  extending  over  a  period  of  nearly 
fifty  years,  on  behalf  of  the  freedom  and  happiness  of  the 
great  human  family  ?  His  name  is  associated  in  our  minds 
with  all  manner  of  kindness,  love,  beauty,  and  gentleness. 
His  delicious  essays  are  full  of  poetry,  and  the  true  spirit 
of  joy.  Through  them,  we  learn  to  look  tenderly  in  the 
face  of  all  living  things,  and  to  love  them  as  he  himself 
does.  He  gives  us  a  fresh  insight  into  nature,  makes  the 
flowers  gayer,  the  earth  greener,  the  skies  more  bright, 
and  all  things  more  full  of  happiness  and  blessing.  By 
the  magical  touch  of  his  pen,  he  "  kisses  dead  things  to. 
life."  And,  though  age  has  come  upon  him,  and  his  locks 
are  silver-grey,  his  heart  is  still  as  soft,  and  his  love  as 
warm  as  ever.  He  is  one  of  those  happy  natures  which 
never  grow  old.  He  has  been  spoken  of  as  a  "  grey- 
haired  boy" — "  the  old-young  poet,  grey  hairs  on  his 
head,  but  youth  in  his  eyes," — and  the  perusal  of  his  last 
work,  his  fascinating  "Autobiography,"  more  than  con- 
firms this  characterization. 

Leigh  Hunt's  temperament,  doubtless,  owes  something 
to  the  warm,  sunshiny  clime  in  which  his  progenitors 
lived,  that  of  Barbadoes,  in  the  West  Indies.  His  grand- 
father was  a  clergyman  there,  and  his  grandmother  an 
O'  Brien, — very  proud  of  her  alleged  descent  from  certain 
mythical  Irish  kings  of  that  name.  Their  son  (Leigh 
Hunt's  father)  was  sent  to  Philadelphia,  then  belonging 
to  the  English  American  colonies,  to  be  educated  ;  and 
there  he  married  and  settled.  But  the  war  of  the  Ame- 
rican Revolution,  or  "  Rebellion,"  as  it  was  then  called, 
broke  out,  when  he  entered  warmly  into  the  cause  of  the 
British  government,  for  which  he  was  mobbed,  narrowly 
escaped  tarring  and  feathering,  and  ultimately  fled  to 
England,  his  wife  and  little  family  following  him.  He 
was  ordained  as  a  clergyman  by  the  Bishop  of  London, 
and  became  famous  as  a  preacher  of  charity  sermons. 
He  was  fond,  however,  of  pleasurable  living ;  drank  more 
than  was  good  for  him ;  got  into  pecuniary  difficulties, 
from  which  he  never  escaped ;  and  lived  a  life  of  shifts 
and  expedients,  always  trusting,  like  Mr.  Micawber,  to 
"something  turning  up."  He  found  a  brief  friend  in 
the  Marquis  of  Chandos,  and  was  engaged  by  him  as 
tutor  for  his  nephew,  Mr.  Leigh,  after  whom  Leigh  Hunt 
was  afterwards  named. 

To  be  tutor  in  a  duke's  family  is  often  a  sure  road  to 
a  bishopric,  or  some  other  high  promotion  in  the  church  : 
but  the  tutor  in  this  case  had  no  such  good  fortune  :  his 
West  Indian  temperament  spoiled  all :  he  had  ceased  to 
think  the  British  Government  perfect,  and  he  did  not 


hesitate  to  express  his  opinions  pretty  freely.  So,  after 
leaving  this  situation,  he  lapsed  again  into  difficulties, 
and  afterwards  into  distress  and  debt.  Still  his  happy 
and  joyous  nature  bore  him  up,  even  though  he  was 
haunted  by  duns,  and  became  familiar  with  prisons. 
"  Such  an  art  had  he,"  says  his  son,  "  of  making  his 
home  comfortable  when  he  chose,  and  of  settling  himself 
to  the  most  tranquil  pleasures,  that,  if  she  could  have 
ceased  to  look  forward  about  her  children,  I  believe,  with 
all  his  faults,  those  evenings  would  have  brought  un- 
mingled  satisfaction  to  her,  when,  after  settling  the  little 
apartment,  brightening  the  fire,  and  bringing  out  the  coffee, 
my  mother  knew  that  her  husband  was  going  to  read 
Saurin  or  Barrow  to  her,  with  his  fine  voice,  and  unequi- 
vocal enjoyment." 

Leigh  Hunt's  mother, — of  whom  he  speaks  in  a  strain 
of  great  tenderness, — was  of  American  birth,  a  Phila- 
delphian ;  she  had  "  no  accomplishments  but  the  two 
best  of  all,  a  love  of  nature  and  a  love  of  books.1'  She 
was  a  woman  of  great  energy  of  principle,  though  timid  and 
gentle  almost  to  excess.  Her  husband's  great  dangers  at 
Philadelphia,  and  the  imminent  risk  of  shipwreck  which 
she,  with  her  family,  ran  on  the  voyage  to  England,  had 
shaken  her  soul  as  well  as  frame.  Her  son  says : — "  The 
sight  of  two  men  fighting  in  the  streets  would  drive  her 
in  tears  down  another  road  ;  and  I  remember,  when  we 
lived  near  the  Park,  she  would  take  me  a  long  circuit  out 
of  the  way,  rather  than  hazard  the  spectacle  of  the 
soldiers.  Little  did  she  think  of  the  timidity  with  which 
she  was  thus  inoculating  me,  and  what  difficulty  I  should 
have,  when  I  went  to  school,  to  sustain  all  those  pure 
theories,  and  that  unbending  resistance  to  oppression, 
which  she  inculcated.  However,  perhaps  it  ultimately 
turned  out  for  the  best.  Onetoust  feel  more  than  usual  for 
the  sore  places  of  humanity,  even  to  fight  properly  in  their 

behalf One  holiday,  in  a  severe  winter,  as  she 

was  taking  me  home,  she  was  petitioned  for  charity  by  a 
woman,  sick  and  ill-clothed.  It  was  in  Blackfriars  Road, 
I  think,  about  midway.  My  mother,  with  the  tears  in 
her  eyes,  turned  up  a  gateway,  or  some  such  place,  and 
beckoning  the  woman  to  follow,  took  off  her  flannel 
petticoat  and  gave  it  to  her.  It  is  supposed,  that  a  cold 
which  ensued  fixed  the  rheumatism  upon  her  for  life. 
Her  greatest  pleasure,  during  her  decay,  was  to  lie  on  a 
sofa,  looking  at  the  setting  sun.  She  used  to  liken  it  to 
the  door  of  heaven  j  and  fancy  her  lost  children  there 
waiting  for  her."  As  a  man  is  but  his  parents,  or  some 
other  of  his  ancestors,  drawn  out,  so  Leigh  Hunt,  in  his 
own  life  and  history,  was  but  a  repetition  of  his  father 
and  mother,  and  an  embodiment  of  their  character  in 
about  equal  proportions ;  inheriting  from  the  one  a 
joyous  and  happy  temperament,  and  from  the  other  ten- 
derness, high  principle,  and  a  deep  love  of  nature  and 
books. 

Leigh  Hunt  was  born  at  Southgate,  in  the  parish  of 
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Edmonton,  on  the  19th  of  October,  1784,  in  the  midst 
of  the  beautiful  pastoral  scenery  that  he  afterwards  loved 
+p  paint  in  his  works.  During  his  infancy,  he  was  deli- 
cate and  sickly,  and  was  watched  over  with  great  tender- 
ness by  his  mother.  To  assist  his  recovery,  he  was  taken 
to  the  coast  of  France  for  a  short  time,  and  returned 
improved  in  health.  He  was  very  nervous,  and  easily 
frightened  by  his  elder  brothers,  who  delighted  to  terrify 
him  by  ghost- stories  and  pretended  apparitions.  As  a 
child,  he  seems  to  have  entertained  notions  on  religious 
subjects,  almost  too  old  for  his  years.  "  I  remember," 
he  says,  "  kneeling  one  day  at  the  school-church  during 
the  Litany,  when  the  thought  fell  upon  me — '  Suppose 
eternal  punishment  should  be  true.'  An  unusual  sense 
of  darkness  and  anxiety  crossed  me, — but  only  for  a 
moment.  The  next  instant,  the  extreme  absurdity  and 
impiety  of  the  notion  restored  me  to  my  ordinary  feel- 
ings ;  and  from  that  moment  to  this,  respect  the  mystery 
of  the  past  as  I  do,  and  attribute  to  it  what  final  good 
out  of  fugitive  evil  I  may, — I  have  never  for  one  instant 
doubted  the  transitoriness  of  the  doctrine,  and  the  unex- 
clusive  goodness  of  futurity." 

The  great  events  which  were  passing  in  Hunt's  child- 
hood rose  up  afterwards  like  a  dream — the  American 
Revolution  completed,  the  French  Revolution  beginning; 
the  eloquence  of  Burke,  and  the  rivalries  of  Pitt  and 
Fox;  the  poetry  of  Cowper  and  Young,  and  the  novels  of 
Miss  Burney  and  Mrs.  Inchbald ;  the  violent  politics  of 
Wilkes,  and  the  gallantries  of  the  young  Prince  of  Wales. 
These  were  the  days  of  pigtails  and  toupees,  when  ladies 
wore  hoops,  and  lay  all  night  with  their  hair  three  stories 
high,  waiting  for  the  spectacle  of  next  day, — a  very 
different  style  of  living  and  dressing  from  the  present. 

The  boy  went  to  school  at  Christ  Church  Hospital, 
where  Lamb  and  Coleridge  were  also  educated  about  the 
same  time.  The  thrashing  system,  which  was  then  in 
vogue  in  all  schools,  horrified  him  ;  his  gentle  spirit  made 
him  the  sport  of  the  other  boys,  and  he  "  went  to  the 
wall "  till  he  gained  strength  and  address  to  stand  his 
own  ground.  Even  as  a  boy,  he  had  the  reputation  of  a 
romantic  enthusiast.  He  fought  only  once,  beat  his 
match,  and  made  a  friend  of  him.  The  picture  which  he 
gives  of  his  life  in  Christ  Church  school  is  very  interest- 
ing, embracing  reminiscences  of  many  men  famous  in 
literature  and  art.  These  remembrances  of  his  school- 
life  make  us  live  our  own  boyhood  over  again. 

While  only  a  schoolboy,  Leigh  Hunt  fell  in  love  with 
the  Muses — with  Collins  and  Gray,  passionately ;  and  he 
already  began  to  write  verses.  He  also  fell  in  love  in 
another  way, — with  a  charming  cousin,  Fanny  Dayrell. 
"  Fanny  was  a  lass  of  fifteen,  with  little  laughing  eyes, 
and  a  mouth  like  a  plum.  I  was  then  (I  feel  as  if  I  ought 
to  be  ashamed  of  it)  not  more  than  thirteen,  if  so  old  ; 
but  I  had  read  Tooke's  Pantheon,  and  came  of  a  precocious 
race.  My  cousin  came  of  one  too,  and  was  about  to  be 
married  to  a  handsome  young  fellow  of  three-arid-twenty. 
I  thought  nothing  of  this,  for  nothing  could  be  more 
innocent  than  my  intentions.  I  was  not  old  enough,  or 
grudging  enough,  or  whatever  it  was,  even  to  be  jealous. 
I  thought  everybody  must  love  Fanny  Dayrell ;  and  if 
she  did  not  leave  me  out  in  permitting  it,  I  was  satisfied. 
It  was  enough  for  me  to  be  with  her  as  long  as  I  could ; 
to  gaze  on  her  with  delight  as  she  floated  hither  and 
thither ;  and  to  sit  on  the  stiles  in  the  neighbouring  fields, 
thinking  of  Tooke's  Pantheon.  Three-fourths  of  my 
heart  was  devoted  to  friendship  ;  the  rest  was  in  a  vague 
dream  of  beauty,  and  female  cousins,  and  nymphs  and 
green  lelds,  and  a  feeling  which,  though  of  a  warm 
natuit),  was  full  of  fear  and  respect."  In  course  of  time, 
Fanny  married,  and  his  first  passion  died  away,  but  was 
not  forgotten.  The  first  affection  has  always  a  purifying 
influence  on  the  heart  and  mind  of  any  being  that  has 
truly  experienced  it. 

At  Christ  Church,  Hunt  formed  intimacies  with  men 


afterwards  famous  in  literature.  There  was  Wood,  after- 
wards Fellow  of  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge  ;  Mitchell, 
the  translator  of  Aristophanes,  and  a  Quarterly  Reviewer ; 
and  Barnes,  the  future  editor  of  The  Times.  With  the 
last-named,  he  learned  Italian,  and  the  two  went  shouting 
Metastasio  together,  as  loud  as  they  could  bawl,  over  the 
Hornsey  fields. 

At  fifteen,  he  took  leave  of  his  scaool-books  and  school- 
friends,  and,  after  going  eight  years  bare-headed,  put  on 
the  fatal  hat.  He  set  about  writing  verses,  and  haunting 
book-stalls — the  occupation  of  no  small  part  of  his  fu- 
ture life.  The  first  verses  he  wrote  were  collected  and 
published  by  subscription.  These,  he  confesses,  were 
but  "  a  heap  of  imitations,  all  but  absolutely  worthless." 
The  book  was,  however,  successful,  particularly  in  the 
metropolis;  and  the  author  found  himself  a  kind  of 
"Young  Roscius"  in  verse.  His  grandfather  in  America, 
sensible  of  the  young  author's  fame,  wrote  to  him,  that 
if  he  would  come  to  Philadelphia  he  would  "  make  a  man 
of  him  ; "  to  which  his  anwer  was,  that  "  Men  grew  in 
England  as  well  as  America."  He  already  disliked 
America,  because  of  the  wrongs  which  had  been  done  to 
his  family.  He  did  not  even  like  Franklin,  nor  his  Poor 
Richard,  for  its  heap,  as  it  appeared  to  him,  of  "  scoun- 
drel maxims.' 

After  joining  as  a  private  in  the  Volunteers,  who  were 
now  called  into  existence  by  the  sound  of  Buonaparte's 
coming,  and  going  the  round  of  the  London  theatres, 
there  taking  his  full  of  pleasures,  and  storing  up  a  fund 
of  delightful  recollections,  Leigh  Hunt  appeared,  for  the 
first  time,  as  a  prose  essayist,  in  the  columns  of  the  Tra- 
veller, now  the  Globe  newspaper,  under  the  signature  of 

Mr.  Town,  Junior,"  for  which  he  received  as  his  reward 
some  five  or  six  copies  of  each  paper  in  which  his  Essays 
appeared.  He  wrote  a  long  mock-heroic  poem  about  the 
same  time,  and  made  several  attempts  at  farce,  comedy, 
and  tragedy;  reading  largely  in  Goldsmith,  Voltaire, 
novels,  and  history,  promiscuously.  His  brother,  John 
Hunt,  setup  a  paper,  called  the  News,  in  1805,  on  which 
the  subject  of  our  memoir,  then  in  his  twentieth  year, 
went  to  live  with  him,  and  wrote  the  theatricals  for  the 
journal.  He  there  commenced  the  system  of  indepen- 
dent criticism,  and  adhered  to  it,  though  he  a^its  he 
then  knew  nothing  of  either  actors  or  acting,  In  the 
midst  of  his  labours,  he  fell  into  ill-health  and  melan- 
choly; palpitations,  hypochondria,  dyspepsia — in  other 
words,  the  "literary  disease"  had  attacked  him.  He 
recovered,  by  ceasing  his  occupation  for  a  time  and  taking 
exercise  ;  but  he  gained  more  than  a  cure.  "  One  great 
benefit,"  he  says,  "  resulted  to  me  from  this  suffering. 
It  gave  me  an  amount  of  reflection,  such  as,  in  all  pro- 
bability, I  never  should  have  had  without  it ;  and  if 
readers  have  derived  any  good  from  the  graver  portion  of 
my  writings,  I  attribute  it  to  this  experience  of  evil.  It 
taught  me  patience;  it  taught  me  charity  (however,  imper- 
fectly I  may  have  exercised  either) ;  it  taught  me  charity 
even  towards  myself ;  it  taught  me  the  worth  of  little 
pleasures,  as  well  as  the  utility  and  dignity  of  great  pains ; 
it  taught  me  that  evil  itself  contained  good;  nay,  it 
taught  me  to  doubt  whether  any  such  thing  as  evil,  con- 
sidered in  itself,  existed ;  whether  things  altogether,  as 
far  as  our  planet  knows  them,  could  have  been  so  good 
without  it;  whether  the  desire,  nevertheless,  which  nature 
has  implanted  in  us  for  its  destruction,  be  not  the  signal 
and  the  means  to  that  end ;  and  whether  its  destruction, 
finally,  will  not  prove  its  existence,  in  the  mean  time,  to 
have  been  necessary  to  the  very  bliss  that  supersedes  it." 
We  could  not,  perhaps,  have  selected  a  passage  from 
Leigh  Hunt's  writings  that  embodies  his  philosophy  more 
completely  than  this  does. 

The  year  1808  saw  him  and  his  brother  John  afoot 
with  an  important  enterprise — the  establishment  of  the 
since  famous  Examiner  newspaper.  It  started  as  a  Ra- 
dical print, — a  bold  thing  in  those  perilous  times,  when  a 
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man  dared  scarcely  say  the  thing  he  would,  without  risk 
of  Horsemonger  jail,  or  worse.  The  new  paper  attracted 
attention,  and  brought  around  it  many  choice  and  kindred 
spirits.  Leigh  Hunt  now  mixed  among  literary  men,  and 
he  gives  us  some  delightful  peeps  into  their  familiar  life, 
in  his  charming  Autobiography.  Of  Theodore  Hook,  Tho- 
mas Campbell,  Horace  Smith,  Fuseli,  Matthews,  God- 
win, Bonnycastle,  Byron,  Shelley,  Keats,  Wordsworth, 
and  others,  he  furnishes  many  recollections. 

Horace  Smith  (one  of  the  authors  of  the  Rejected  Ad- 
dresses) he  speaks  of  as  "  delicious."  "  A  finer  nature 
than  Horace  Smith's,  except  in  the  single  instance  of 
Shelley,  I  never  met  with  in  man  ;  nor  even  in  that  in- 
stance, all  circumstances  considered,  have  I  a  right  to  say 
that  those  who  knew  him  as  intimately  as  I  did  the  other, 
would  not  have  had  the  same  reasons  to  love  him. 
Shelley  said  to  me  once,  "  I  know  not  what  Horace 
Smith  must  take  me  for,  sometimes :  I  am  afraid  he  must 
think  me  a  strange  fellow :  but  it  is  so  odd,  that  the  only 
truly  generous  person  I  ever  knew,  who  had  money  to  be 
generous  with,  should  be  a  stock-broker  !  And  he  writes 
poetry,  too,1'  continued  Shelley,  his  voice  rising  in  a  fer- 
vour of  astonishment,  "  he  writes  poetry,  and  pastoral 
dramas,  and  yet  knows  how  to  make  money,  and  does 
make  it,  and  is  still  generous  !  " 

Here  is  an  odd  outline  of  a  man  !  "  Bonnycastle  was 
a  good  fellow :  he  was  a  tall,  gaunt,  long-headed  man, 
with  large  features  and  spectacles,  and  a  deep,  internal 
voice,  with  a  twang  of  rusticity  in  it,  and  he  goggled  over 
his  plate  like  a  horse.  I  often  thought  that  a  bag  of 
corn  would  have  hung  well  on  him.  His  laugh  was 
equine,  and  showed  his  teeth  upwards  at  the  sides."  This 
was  the  famous  algebraist. 

But  from  the  midst  of  these  literary  divertisements, 
Leigh  Hunt  and  his  brother  were  roughly  withdrawn. 
The  Examiner,  in  which  they  were  boldly  discussing  the 
politics  of  the  time,  had  drawn  upon  it  the  keen  eyes  of 
men  in  power,  who  waited  for  an  opportunity  of  pouncing 
upon  it.  The  remarks  on  a  pamphlet  published  by  Major 
Hogan,  in  which  the  notorious  Mrs.  Clarke's  dispen- 
sation of  the  Duke  of  York's  patronage,  in  return  for 
hard  cash,  was  pretty  broadly  hinted,  excited  marked 
attention,  and  the  Government  commenced  an  action 
against  the  proprietors  of  the  paper,  from  which  they 
were  only  saved  by  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons 
(Colonel  VVardle)  taking  up  the  subject,  and  bringing  up 
Mrs.  Clarke  (whose  relation  to  the  Duke  of  York  was 
well  known)  for  examination  at  the  Bar  of  the  House, 
when  the  whole  thing  was  exposed  by  her,  with  barefaced 
effrontery  Before  another  year  was  out,  the  Government 
instituted  a  second  prosecution,  for  a  sentence  in  an 
article  which,  at  this  time  of  day,  would  look  exceedingly 
mild,  if  appearing  in  the  daily  Times.  The  Morning 
Chronicle  was  first  prosecuted  for  having  copied  the 
article,  but  the  jury  pronounced  an  acquittal,  and  the 
action  against  the  Examiner  again  fell  to  the  ground.  A 
third  prosecution  was  shortly  commenced  by  the  Govern- 
ment against  the  proprietors,  for  having  copied  an  article 
from  the  Stamford  News,  against  military  flogging;  but 
on  a  trial,  the  jury  acquitted  them. 

Here  is  a  glance  at  Mr.  Perry,  of  the  Morning  Chro- 
nicle. "  I  had  the  pleasure  of  a  visit  from  this  gentle- 
man, while  his  indictment  was  pending.  He  came  to  tell 
me  how  he  meant  to  conduct  his  defence  (for  he  pleaded 
his  own  cause).  He  was  a  lively,  good-natured  man,  with  a 
shrewd  expression  of  countenance,  and  twinkling  eyes, 
which  he  not  unwillingly  turned  upon  the  ladies.  I  bad 
lately  married,  and  happened  to  be  sitting  with  my  wife. 
A  chair  was  given  him  close  to  us ;  but  as  he  was  very 
near-sighted,  and  yet  could  not  well  put  up  his  eye-glass 
to  look  at  her  (which  purpose  he  was,  nevertheless, 
clearly  bent  on  effecting),  he  took  occasion,  while  speaking 
of  the  way  in  which  he  should  address  the  jury,  to  thrust 
his  face  close  upoii  hers,  observing,  at  the  same  time, 


with  his  liveliest  emphasis,  and,  as  if  expressly  for  her 
information,  '  I  mean  to  be  very  modest.' "  The  unex- 
pectedness of  this  announcement,  together  with  the 
equivocal  turn  given  to  it  by  the  vivacity  of  his  move- 
ment, had  all  the  effect  of  a  dramatic  surprise,  and  it  was 
with  difficulty  we  kept  our  countenance." 

About  this  time,  John  Hunt  started  a  quarterly  maga- 
zine, called  the  Reflector,  which  Leigh  Hunt  edited,  and 
of  which  only  four  numbers  appeared.  Charles  Lamb, 
Barnes  (afterwards  of  the  Times)  and  some  other  Christ 
Church  Hospital  men,  wrote  for  it.  There  appeared  Leigh 
Hunt's  Feast  of  the  Poets,  in  which  he  satirized  many  of 
hisTory  contemporaries, — among  others  Gifford,  the  editor 
of  the  Quarterly  Review,  the  only  man  for  whom  he  seemed 
to  have  had  a  thorough  dislike.  The  personality  of  criti- 
cism is  now  happily  very  much  subdued,  and  none  rejoices 
in  this  more  than  does  Leigh  Hunt.  He  himself  did 
not  escape  at  the  time,  though  he  confesses  he  did  not 
read  a  tenth  part  of  what  was  said  of  him.  Amongst  the 
poetical  effusions  in  the  Re/lector,  appeared  one  on  a 
famous  dinner  given  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  of  his  particular  friends.  The  Prince  had 
just  deserted  the  Whig  party,  and  gone  over  to  the 
Tories,  so  that  there  was  a  strong  savour  of  political  gall 
in  the  piece.  About  the  same  time,  an  article  on  the 
Prince,  in  connection  with  the  annual  dinner  on  St. 
Patrick's  day,  was  inserted  in  the  Examiner,  and  on  this 
the  Government  fastened,  as  the  means  of  crushing  the 
paper  and  its  proprietors.  The  point  in  the  article  at 
which  the  Prince  was  understood  to  have  taken  violent 
offence  was,  that  he  whom  his  adulators  styled  "  an  Adonis 
in  loveliness,"  should  be  plainly  designated  as  "a  corpu- 
lent man  of  fifty,"  which  he  was.  The  Government 
prosecution  sueceeded.  The  proprietors  of  the  paper 
were  fined  one  hundred  pounds,  and  condemned  to  two 
years'  imprisonment  each,  in  separate  jails  I 

Leigh  Hunt's  prison-life  was  thoroughly  characteristic 
of  him.  He  was  in  a  very  delicate  state  of  health,  when 
he  commenced  his  time  in  Horsemonger  jail,  but  he 
determined  to  make  the  best  of  it,  and  he  weathered  it 
out  wonderfully.  The  under-jailer,  named  Case,  and  his 
wifie,  ministered  to  his  comforts  all  that  they  could.  His 
wife  and  friends  were  allowed  to  be  constantly  with  him. 
Owing  to  his  delicate  state  of  health,  the  doctor  proposed 
he  should  be  removed  into  the  infirmary,  and  the  pro- 
posal was  granted.  And  now  see  how  a  happy  mind,  and 
a  pure  conscience,  can  make  even  a  prison-house  a  place 
of  bright  joy. 

"  The  infirmary  was  divided  into  four  wards,  with  as 
many  small  rooms  attached  to  them.  The  two  upper 
wards  were  occupied,  but  the  two  on  the  floor  had  never 
been  used ;  and  one  of  these,  not  very  providently  (for 
I  had  not  yet  learned  to  think  of  money)  I  turned  into  a 
noble  room.  I  papered  the  walls  with  a  trellis  of  roses ; 
I  had  the  ceiling  coloured  with  clouds  and  sky ;  the  barred 
windows  I  screened  with  Venetian  blinds  ;  and  when  my 
bookcases  were  set  up  with  their  nests ;  and  flowers,  and 
a  pianoforte,  made  their  appearance,  perhaps  there  was 
not  a  handsomer  room  on  that  side  the  water.  I  took  a 
pleasure,  when  a  stranger  knocked  at  the  door,  to  see  him 
come  in  and  stare  about  him.  The  surprise  on  issuing 
from  the  Borough,  and  passing  through  the  avenues  of  a 
jail,  was  dramatic.  Charles  Lamb  declared  there  was  no 
other  such  room,  except  in  a  fairy  tale. 

'  Put  I  possessed  another  surprise,  which  was  a  gar- 
den.  There  was  a  little  yard  outside  the  room,  railed  off 
from  another,  belonging  to  the  neighbouring  ward.  This 
yard  I  shut  in  with  green  palings,  bordered  it  with  a  thick 
bed  of  earth  from  a  nursery,  and  even  contrived  to  have 
a  grass-plot.  The  earth  I  filled  with  flowers  and  young 
trees.  There  was  an  apple-tree,  from  which  we  managed 
to  get  a  pudding  the  second  year.  As  to  my  flowers, 
they  were  allowed  to  be  perfect.  Thomas  Moore,  who 
came  to  see  me  with  Lord  Byron,  told  me  he  had  seen  no 
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such  hearts-ease.  Here  I  wrote  and  read  in  fine  weather, 
sometimes  under  an  awning.  In  autumn,  my  trellises 
were  hung  with  scarlet  runners,  which  added  to  the  flowery 
investment.  I  used  to  shut  my  eyes  in  my  arm-chair, 
and  affect  to  think  myself  hundreds  of  miles  off. 

"  But  my  triumph  was  in  issuing  forth  of  a  morning. 
A  wicket  out  of  the  garden  led  into  the  large  one  belong- 
ing to  the  prison.  The  latter  was  only  for  vegetables ; 
but  it  contained  a  cherry-tree,  which  I  saw  twice  in 
blossom.  I  parcelled  out  the  ground,  in  imagination, 
into  favourite  districts.  I  made  a  point  of  dressing  my- 
self as  if  for  a  long  walk ;  and  then,  putting  on  my  gloves, 
and  taking  my  book  under  my  arm,  stepped  forth,  re- 
questing my  wife  not  to  wait  dinner  if  I  was  too  late. 
My  eldest  little  boy,  to  whom  Lamb  addressed  some 
charming  verses  on  the  occasion,  was  my  constant  com- 
panion, and  we  used  to  play  all  sorts  of  juvenile  games 
together.  It  was,  probably,  in  dreaming  of  one  of  these 
games  (but  the  words  had  a  more  touching  effect  on  my 
ear)  that  he  exclaimed  one  night  in  his  sleep,  '  No ;  I'm 
not  lost;  I'm  found.'  Neither  he  nor  I  were  very 
strong  at  the  time  j  but  I  have  lived  to  see  him  a  man  of 
forty,  and  wherever  he  is  found,  a  generous  hand  and  a 
great  understanding  will  be  found  together."  The  son 
referred  to  is,  we  believe,  Thornton  Hunt,  the  author  of 
a  very  clever  novel,  at  present  the  editor  of  the  Leader, 
a  new  weekly  paper  of  distinguished  ability ;  and  he  is 
worthy  of  all  the  encomiums  that  even  the  fondest  father 
could  pronounce  upon  him. 

The  two  years  slowly  passed,  during  which  Mrs.  Hunt 
lay  in  of  a  daughter,  since  dead, — when  her  husband  was 
"obliged  to  play  the  physician  himself,"  the  hour  having 
taken  them  by  surprise.  The  visits  of  many  friends, 
Hazlitt,  Lamb,  Shelley,  Bentham,  and  others,  cheered 
his  captivity.  He  read  and  wrote  verses ;  composed  the 
principal  part  of  the  "  Story  of  Rimini ; "  furnished 
articles  and  criticisms  for  the  Examiner;  and  anxiously 
looked  forward  daily  for  the  hour  of  his  release.  Mean- 
while, there  were  generous  friends,  who  volunteered  to  pay 
the  fine  for  him,  but  the  kind  offer  was  declined.  The 
Hunts  would  bear  their  own  burdens,  and  maintain  their 
own  independence  while  they  could.  At  length,  on  the 
3rd  of  February,  1805,  they  were  free. 

"  It  was  now  thought  that  I  should  dart  out  of  my 
cage  like  a  bird,  and  feel  no  end  in  the  delight  of  rang- 
ing. But,  partly  from  ill-health,  and  partly  from  habit, 
the  day  of  my  liberation  brought  a  good  deal  of  pain 
with  it.  An  illness  of  a  long  standing,  which  required 
a  very  different  treatment,  had,  by  this  time,  been 
burnt  in  upon  me  by  the  iron  that  enters  into  the 
soul  of  the  captive,  wrap  it  in  flowers  as  he  may  j  and  I 
am  ashamed  to  say,  that  after  stopping  a  little  at  the 
the  house  of  my  friend  Alsager,  I  had  not  the  courage  to 
continue  looking  at  the  shoals  of  people  passing  to  and 
fro  as  the  coach  drove  up  the  Strand.  The  whole  business 
of  life  seemed  a  hideous  impertinence.  The  first  plea- 
sant sensation  I  experienced  was,  when  the  coach  turned 
into  the  New  Road,  and  I  beheld  the  old  hills  of  my 
affection,  standing  where  they  used  to  do,  and  breathing 
me  a  welcome. 

"  It  was  very  slowly  that  I  recovered  anything  like  a 
sensation  of  health.  The  bitterest  evil  I  suffered  was  in 
consequence  of  having  been  confined  so  long  in  one  spot. 
The  habit  stuck  to  me  on  my  return  home,  in  a  very  ex- 
traordinary manner,  and  made,  I  fear,  some  of  my  friends 
think  me  ungrateful.  This  weakness  I  have  outlived ; 
but  I  have  never  thoroughly  recovered  the  shock  given 
to  my  constitution.  My  natural  spirits,  however,  have 
always  struggled  hard  to  see  me  reasonably  treated. 
Many  things  give  me  exquisite  pleasure,  which  seem  to 
affect  other  men  in  a  very  minor  degree;  and  I  enjoyed, 
after  all,  such  happy  moments  with  my  friends,  even  in 
prison,  that  in  the  midst  of  the  beautiful  climate  which 


I  afterwards  visited,  I  was  sometimes  in  doubt  whether 
I  would  not  rather  have  been  in  jail  than  Italy." 

The  "Story  of  Rimini"  was  published  shortly  after 
Leigh  Hunt's  release  from  prison.  It  was  greatly  and 
deservedly  admired,  but  it  could  not  prove  very  remunera- 
tive to  him.  In  order  to  meet  demands  which  had  been 
accruing  upon  him,  he  also  published  the  Indicator,  but 
want  of  funds  prevented  the  publication  being  advertised 
and  pushed  as  it  deserved.  The  Examiner  was  now  de- 
clining in  circulation  and  receipts,  for  the  party  against 
which  it  struggled  was  entirely  in  the  ascendant.  We 
fear,  also,  that  its  business  management  must  have  suf- 
fered from  the  long  imprisonment  of  the  two  proprietors, 
as  well  as  from  the  acknowledged  deficiency  of  at  least 
one  of  them  in  business  capacity.  "  I  had  never 
attended,"  says  Leigh  Hunt,  "  not  only  to  the  business 
part  of  the  Examiner,  but  to  the  simplest  money  matter 
that  stared  at  me  on  the  face  of  it.  I  could  not  tell  any- 
body who  asked  me,  what  was  the  price  of  its  stamp  I 
Do  I  boast  of  this  ignorance  ?  Alas  !  Alas  !  I  have  no 
such  respect  for  the  pedantry  of  absurdity  as  that.  I 
blush  for  it ;  and  I  only  record  it  out  of  a  sheer,  painful 
movement  of  conscience,  as  a  warning  to  those  young 
authors  who  might  be  led  to  look  on  such  folly  as  a  fine 
thing ;  which,  at  all  events,  is  what  I  never  thought  it 
myself.  I  did  not  think  about  it  at  all,  except  to  avoid 
the  thought  j  and  I  only  wish  that  the  strangest  accidents 
ef  education,  and  the  most  inconsiderate  habit  of  taking 
books  for  the  only  end  of  life,  had  not  conspired  to  make 
me  so  ridiculous.  I  am  feeling  the  consequences  at  this 
moment,  in  pangs  which  I  cannot  explain,  and  which  I 
may  not  live  long  to  escape." 

In  the  winter  of  1821,  Leigli  Hunt  set  sail,  with  his 
wife  and  seven  children,  on  a  voyage  to  Italy,  to  join 
Byron  and  Shelley,  then  residing  there.  After  a  tremen- 
dous storm,  the  vessel  in  which  they  sailed  was  driven 
into  Dartmouth,  where  they  re-landed,  and  passed  on  to 
Plymouth,  where  they  waited  until  May,  1822,  and  from 
thence  sailed  to  Leghorn.  The  residence  in  Italy  was 
not  pleasant ;  it  was  embittered  by  the  death  of  Shelley 
and  of  Keats,  and  the  obvious  alienation  of  Byron.  The 
tedium  was  not  relieved  by  the  pleasures  which  opulence 
supplies,  for,  from  this  time,  Leigh  Hunt  seems  to  have 
been  haunted  by  the  Ghost  of  Poverty.  Everything  that 
he  touched  failed.  The  Liberal,  a  quarterly  publication, 
brought  out  by  him  while  in  Italy,  reached  only  the  fourth 
number,  though  Byron,  Shelley,  and  Hazlitt  wrote  for  it, 
as  well  as  himself.  The  Literary  Examiner,  a  new 
publication,  set  up  by  his  brother,  also  failed ;  and  the 
Political  Examiner,  the  newspaper,  was  now  in  the 
crisis  of  its  difficulties :  it  shortly  after  passed  into  other 
hands,  when  it  prospered.  Leigh  Hunt,  in  the  midst  of 
these  failures,  grew  sick  of  Italy.  "  I  was  ill,  unhappy, 
in  a  perpetual  low  fever,"  he  says.  He  longed  for  the 
sight  of  English  hedgerows  and  green  fields,  to  wander 
through  paths  leading  over  field  and  style,  across  hayfields 
in  June,  and  through  woods  full  of  wild  flowers.  "  To 
me,"  he  says,  "  Italy  had  a  certain  hard  taste  in  the 
mouth.  The  mountains  were  too  bare,  its  outlines  tco 
sharp,  its  lanes  too  stony,  its  voices  too  loud,  its  loncj 
summer  too  dusty.  I  longed  to  bathe  myself  in  the 
grassy  balm  of  my  native  fields." 

He  reached  home  in  1823,  and  commenced  anew  a 
struggle  with  difficulties.  Perhaps  "struggle"  is  too 
strong  a  word.  Leigh  Hunt  seems  to  have  been  playing 
with  life,  even  with  its  sorrows,  all  the  way  through.  He 
was  not  a  man  to  grapple,  with  a  difficulty  and  overcome 
it ;  but  to  float  alongside  of  it  rather  carelessly,  and  say 
pleasant  things  about  it.  He  had  a  good  deal  of  his 
father's  West  Indian  temperament  in  him,  and  loved  to 
lie  basking  in  the  sun,  building  castles  in  the  air.  He 
wrote  occasionally  essays  in  Monthlies,  poems  from  time 
to  time ;  and  for  a  bookseller,  who  had  assisted  him  to 
return  to  England,  a  novel  called  "  Sir  Ralph  Esher." 
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He  also  obtained  pecuniary  assistance  from  friends,  and 
struggled  on  the  best  way  he  could.  He  started  a  new 
periodical,  the  Companion,  which  did  not  live  long ;  then 
the  Tatler,  a  daily  literary  and  theatrical  paper,  which 
nearly  killed  him,  as  he  wrote  it  all ;  Chat  of  the  Week 
was  tried,  and  failed  too.  A  subscription  list  was  got  up 
for  a  new  edition  of  his  poems,  which  helped  him  some- 
what. Then  he  wrote  for  the  True  Sun,  which  also  died  ; 
next  he  edited  the  Monthly  Reporter,  which  did  not 
survive  long.  The  London  Journal  lived  through  two 
volumes,  and  then  gave  up  the  ghost ;  it  was  too  literary, 
too  refined  and  recherche,  for  the  mass  of  cheap  readers  ; 
it  was  aimed  too  high  above  their  heads.  And  yet  it 
contains  some  of  Leigh  Hunt's  best  writings,  which  will 
perhaps  live  the  longest.  Next  he  wrote  "  Captain  Sword 
and  Captain  Pen,"  the  "Legend  of  Florence,"  (a  play) 
and  several  other  plays  not  yet  printed.  All  this  mass  of 
literary  work  barely  enabled  him  to  live,  eked  out  though 
it  was  by  occasional  writings  for  the  Reviews.  The 
"Legend  of  Florence"  was  his  most  profitable  work, 
bringing  him  in  about  two  hundred  pounds ;  and  perhaps, 
too,  it  helped  him  to  his  pension.  He  had,  before  this, 
on  two  occasions  received  two  hundred  pounds  from  the 
Royal  Bounty  Fund,  to  enable  him  to  live.  His  more 
recent  works  are  "The  Palfrey,"  "Imagination  and 
Fancy,"  "  Wit  and  Humour,"  "  Stories  from  the  Italian 
Poets,"  the  "  Jar  of  Honey,"  the  "  Book  for  a  Corner," 
and  "  The  Town."  Several  of  these  originally  appeared 
as  contributions  to  the  magazines  and  newspapers.  His 
book  entitled  "Lord  Byron  and  his  Contemporaries," 
published  many  years  ago,  is  one  that  the  author  would 
willingly  forget,  and  we  say  no  more  of  it  here. 

Notwithstanding  the  life  of  ill-health,  and  of  difficulty, 
which  Leigh  Hunt  has  led,  it  may  be  pronounced  on  the 
whole  to  have  been  a  happy  life.  There  has  been  more 
of  real  pleasure  crowded  into  some  hours  of  his,  than 
many  of  the  more  favoured  children  of  fortune  have 
experienced  in  their  whole  career.  It  is  the  heart  that 
makes  life  sweet,  not  the  purse — it  is  pure  and  happy 
thoughts,  a  well-stored  mind,  and  a  genial  nature,  full  of 
sympathy  for  human  kind.  In  all  these  respects,  a 
happy  lot  has  been  Leigh  Hunt's,  though  wealth  has 
been  denied  him.  There  are  few  men  who  can  say,  like 
him,  near  the  close  of  life, — "  I  am  not  aware  that  I  have 
a  single  enemy,  and  I  accept  the  fortunes,  good  and  bad, 
which  have  occurred  to  me,  with  the  same  disposition  to 
believe  them  the  best  that  could  have  happened,  whether 
for  the  correction  of  what  was  wrong  in  me,  or  for  the 
improvement  of  what  was  right.  I  have  never  lost  cheer- 
fulness of  mind  or  opinion.  What  evils  there  are,  I 
find  to  be,  for  the  most  part,  relieved  with  many  consola- 
tions ;  some  I  find  to  be  necesssary  to  the  requisite 
amount  of  good ;  and  every  one  of  them  I  find  come  to 
a  termination,  for  either  they  are  cured  and  live,  or  are 
killed  and  die ;  and  in  the  latter  case  I  see  no  evidence 
to  prove  that  a  little  finger  of  them  aches  any  more." 
May  many  years  of  happy  thought  yet  be  spared  to  the 
kind-hearted  old  man ! 


ALTON  LOCKE.* 

ALL  the  critics  who  have  noticed  this  work  have  agreed 
in  two  opinions,  first,  that  this  is  a  most  remarkable 
book,  and  one  exhibiting  great  talent ;  and  second,  that 
it  is  not  an  autobiography  at  all,  but  the  production 
of  a  man  of  considerable  education,  and  moving  in  a 
respectable  position  in  society.  There  is  one  error, 
however,  into  which  many  of  the  reviewers  have  fallen, 
that  of  supposing  the  author's  revelations  of  the  social 
miseries  of  the  working  classes  to  have  been  derived 
from  such  sources  as  the  letters  on  labour  and  the  poor, 
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lately  published  in  the  Morning  Chronicle,  and  not  from 
a  personal  knowledge  of  the  classes  themselves.  We 
have  the  following  reasons  for  a  contrary  belief.  It  is 
not,  perhaps,  generally  known,  although  pretty  notorious 
in  certain  circles,  that  there  is  a  comparatively  small  body 
of  gentlemen,  who  taking  deep  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
the  workers,  had  preceded  in  their  personal  inquiries  the 
public  accounts,  to  which  we  have  adverted ;  who  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  association,  for  mutual  co- 
operation, is  the  first  step  towards  the  improvement  of  the 
workers,  and  who  represent  a  system  known  as  Christian 
Socialism.  We  are  aware  that  these  gentlemen,  not  con- 
tent with  theorizing,  have  actually  given  life  to  a  practical 
industrial  association  of  tailors ;  and  from  some  know- 
ledge of  persons  and  circumstances,  we  had  no  difficulty  in 
coming  to  the  conclusion,  that  this  autobiography  was  the 
work  of  one  of  that  brotherhood  of  philanthropists,  and 
that  the  real  author  was  a  clergyman  of  the  established 
church. 

We  have  said  this  not  for  the  sake  of  mere  gossip,  but 
because  it  seems  to  indicate  the  point  of  sight  from  which 
the  book  should  be  viewed.  It  is  not  the  production  of 
a  tailor,  but  it  is  the  work  of  a  poet;  and  that  poet,  too, 
is  through  his  friends,  and  personally  in  communication 
with  working  tailors,  many  of  whom  we  know  they  have 
rescued  out  of  the  grip  of  comparative  misery,  and  by  sound 
advice,  proper  regulations,  and  a  supply  of  capital,  have 
enabled  to  become  honest,  industrious,  fairly-remunerated, 
associated  workmen.  We  regard  this  as  a  guarantee  of 
good  faith  upon  the  part  of  the  writer,  and  of  an  earnest, 
sincere  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  class  he  describes ; 
and  we  must  judge  the  book  as  we  would  judge  a  portrait, 
or  a  landscape — as  an  artistical  copy  of  the  face  or  scene 
which  prompted  it;  but  with  the  rough  features  some- 
what softened  down — the  poetical  traits  somewhat  exag- 
gerated, and  with  a  character  of  spiritualized  beauty  of 
expression  thrown  over  the  whole.  Just  as  a  Salvator  Rosa 
would  give  effect  to  ruggedness,  so  has  the  author  put  into 
high  relief  the  wild  energies,  the  tumultuous  thoughts, 
the  tendencies  to  violent  action,  which  urge  on  those  who 
think  themselves  oppressed  and  overborne,  by  the  socie- 
tarian  arrangements  in  which  they  live.  Just  as  a  Poussin 
groups  together  under  a  lowering  sky,  the  dark  masses  of 
forest  trees,  so  he  heaps  up  the  scenes  of  misery  and  de- 
gradation which  accumulate  in  the  atmosphere  of  depriva- 
tion and  uttermost  destitution.  Just  as  a  Claude  throws 
the  bright,  but  chastened,  sunlight  over  the  face  of  the 
rippling  waves,  so  he  shows  the  rays  of  mercy,  and  kind- 
liness, and  love,  which  often  beam  out  of  the  hearts  of 
even  the  very  poor  towards  their  fellow-poor.  Just  as  a 
Guido  lends  a  refining  halo  of  softness  and  purity  to  a 
Holy  Family,  or  gives  us  spiritual  beauty  in  the  face  of  a 
fallen,  but  repentant  Magdalen,  so  he  portrays,  amid  all 
their  vices  and  suffering  the  holy  efforts  of  unceasing 
patience,  and  untiring  industry,  by  which  alone  the 
working  classes  are  to  rise  in  the  social  scale. 

The  book  then  is  an  idealization,  but  still  a  truthful 
one  of  that  stern  reality,  the  sufferings  and  despair — the 
sin  and  misery — the  virtues  and  hopes  of  the  many..  A 
reality,  which,  whether  idealized  or  not,  society  would  do 
well  to  pay  more  heed  to,  while  it  is  yet  time  to  turn  the 
vast,  struggling,  roaring  tide  of  life  into  a  happy,  and  a 
peaceful  channel;  but  which  society  at  all  events  must 
heed,  if  not  in  that  time,  in  some  time  which  is  fast  bearing 
down  upon  us  over  the  great  ocean  of  futurity,  for  the 
lives  of  the  millions,  who  toil,  and  spin,  and  delve;  who 
hew  wood,  and  draw  water ;  is  a  great  fact,  the  greatest  of 
all  earthly  facts,  and  will  not  consent  to  be  ignored 
quietly. 

The  author  of  Alton  Locke  then— a  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England— a  poet,  and  a  philosopher,  striving, 
with  an  association  of  tailors,  to  practically  better  the 
state  of  the  working  men  has  gained  a  great  portion  of 
his  information  of  that  class  from  the  men  themselves, 
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and  this  accounts  for  the  truth  of  the  portraits  which  we 
find  in  his  pages.  We  know  many  of  that  class — most  of 
those,  in  fact,  who  have  stood  forth  as  the  organs  of  their 
fellow-workers.  Alive  to  that  gushing  tide  of  life  which  is 
sweeping  along  below  the  mere  upper  crust  of  society, 
we  have  talked  to  them  in  their  workshops,  and  sympa- 
thized with  their  tales  of  want  of  work  and  scantiness  of 
pay,  their  stinted  fare  and  their  dirty  (necessarily  dirty), 
ill-ventilated,  insufficient  lodgings.  We  have  sat  among 
them  at  low  coffee-houses  and  heard  their  schemes  for 
redemption,  regeneration,  co-operation,  and  emigration ; 
many  of  them  unsound  and  crude,  many  more  good  and 
practical,  but  all  of  them  impossible  for  want  of  capital ; 
and  we  have  listened  to  their  orators,  too,  at  democratic 
institutions.  We  know  that  from  such  sources  as  these 
the  portraits  of  Alton  Locke  are  taken.  Mackaye,  the 
old  Chartist  bookseller,  with  his  sound  practical  sense  in 
the  matters  of  every-day  life ;  his  soaring  theories  upon 
wider  subjects ;  his  self-obtained  knowledge  of  ancient 
and  modern  lore ;  his  earnest  faith  and  enthusiasm  ;  his 
sharp-biting  satire  and  contempt  of  cant;  his  Scotch 
cautiousness  and  his  political  fervour.  We  almost  fancy 
we  see  him  now  at  a  meeting  of  an  Emigration  Com- 
mittee, scrutinizing  the  accounts,  criticizing  reports,  push- 
ing on  the  wavering,  and  holding  back  the  rash.  Cross- 
thwaite,  the  high-souled,  imperfectly-educated  tailor, 
whose  deep  thought  makes  him,  with  all  his  kind-heart- 
edness, appear  taciturn  and  surly,  and  whose  rankling 
sense  of  wrong  and  injury  drives  him  into  conspiracy. 
We  think  we  know,  too,  and  so  do  many  also,  the  drunken 
sweater,  Jemmy  Downes,  trading  upon  the  miseries  of 
his  own  class  j  and  Mike  Kelly,  the  sweater's  slave, 
aggravating  his  own  sufferings  by  his  imprudence  and 
thoughtlessness,  and  ready  for  any  absurdity.  Mr. 
O'Flynn,  too,  the  editor  of  the  Weekly  Warhoop,  with 
the  cause  of  the  people  at  heart,  but  with  a  low  sense  of 
conscientiousness,  exciting  their  anger  and  pandering  to 
their  prejudices,  is  a  combination  of  the  qualities  of  two 
really  living  men.  Mr.  Windrush,  the  democratic  orator 
at  one  of  the  people's  lecture-rooms,  with  his  magnilo- 
quent sentences  and  aerial  perorations,  is,  however,  a 
fancy  portrait  a  trifle  overdrawn ;  and  Alton  Locke  him- 
self is  a  purely  fictitious  personage,  but  with  real  qua- 
lities— the  qualities,  to  wit,  of  one  of  the  best,  if  not 
the  best,  of  the  actually  existing  tailor  orators  and  poets ; 
with  his  faculty  for  day-dreaming,  his  aspirations  for 
fame,  his  knowledge  of  innate  power,  his  sense  of  help- 
lessness, his  deep  attachment  for  his  class,  and  his  want 
of  orthodoxy  (if  that  be  a  want),  mingled  witli  the  gen- 
tlemanly feeling,  the  amiable  spirit,  the  fervent  religion, 
and  the  cultivated  mind  of  the  reverend  author. 

There  are  other  portraits  which,  from  actual  know- 
ledge, we  are  not  so  well  able  to  verify.  (The  plural 
pronoun,  we,  is  merely  meant  to  indicate  the  writer  of 
this  article.)  Such  an  one,  for  instance,  is  Dean  Winn- 
stay,  with  his  knowledge  of,  and  devotion  to  science,  for 
a  time  almost  shutting  out  his  obedience  to  revelation ; 
Such,  too,  is  Eleanor,  his  niece,  a  proud,  high-souled, 
intellectual  woman,  worshipping  intellect,  and  making 
that  intellect,  sublimated  through  pride,  minister  to  her 
own  self-love;  but  after  passing  through  the  fire  of 
suffering,  becoming  a  true  sister  of  mercy.  Lillian,  the 
sister,  is,  indeed,  another  and  a  commoner  being — the 
representative  of  the  sensuous  as  Eleanor  is  the  repre- 
sentative of  intellect— and  of  the  sensuous,  too,  in  some 
danger,  though  this  point  is  but  lightly  touched,  of 
becoming  the  sensuaL  For  the  rest,  there  are  plenty  of 
such  acute,  educated,  pushing,  worldly-minded  clergymen 
on  the  look  out  for  tutorships,  and  fellowships,  and  rec- 
tories, and  bishoprics,  and  proprietary  episcopal  chapels, 
and  rich  wives,  as  Alton  Locke's  cousin  ;  and  more  than 
enough  of  such  pompous,  portly,  well-fed,  gold-chained, 
and  velvet-  waistcoated  rich  tradesmen  as  the  father  of 
that  cousin,  Alton  Locke's  successful  grocer-uncle,  turn- 


ing his  son  into  a  gentleman,  after  the  most  approved 
University  fashion.  Alton's  mother,  a  fond  woman,  de- 
pending on  the  scanty  charity  of  that  same  uncle,  with 
her  woman's  tenderness  smothered  under  the  most  rigid 
and  fanatical  form  of  Calvinism,  regarding  her  children, 
her  own  flesh  and  blood,  as  children  of  the  devil, 
damned  from  their  birth  upwards,  if  not  among  the 
predestined  chosen,  is,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  no  rare 
instance  of  the  influence  wiiich  some  dissenting  minis- 
ters and  their  doctrines  exercise  chiefly  over  the  female 
portion  of  their  congregations ;  and  the  ministers  them- 
selves, the  white  -  haired  pastor,  forced  by  his  more 
energetic  co-operators  in  the  ministry,  and  the  prejudices 
of  his  people,  to  belie  his  own  kindly  nature ;  the  black- 
haired  preacher  of  wrath  to  all  and  sundry,  who  so 
authoritatively  interrupts  poor  Alton's  study  of  the  clas- 
sics, which  are,  of  course,  the  delusions  of  the  devil,  the 
father  of  all  lies ;  and  the  squat,  bloated,  sensual  mis- 
sionary, who  talks  of  heathen  souls  as  though  they  were 
pancakes  to  be  fried  in  his  own  particular  spiritual  pan, 
are,  we  fear,  not  exaggerated  representations  of  that 
fetid  sewer  of  intolerance,  cant,  bigotry,  and  spiritual 
tyranny,  which,  among  much  that  is  really  honourable 
and  pious,  runs  beneath  the  pretence  of  religious  liberty. 

Alton  Locke  is  a  Cockney,  and  his  first  memories 
begin,  after  the  death  of  his  father,  in  a  dirty  back 
street,  where  his  mother  resided.  He  says — 

"  My  early  recollections  are  of  a  suburban  street ;  of 
its  jumble  of  little  shops  and  little  terraces,  each  exhibit- 
ing some  fresh  variety  of  capricious  ugliness ;  the  little 
scraps  of  garden  before  the  doors,  with  their  dusty, 
stunted  lilacs,  and  balsam  poplars,  were  my  only  forest ; 
my  only  wild  animals,  the  dingy,  merry  sparrows,  who 
quarrelled  fearlessly  upon  my  window-sill,  ignorant  of 
trap  or  gun." 

In  such  a  place  Alton  Locke  grew  up  a  weak,  sickly, 
stunted  youth,  with  puny  limbs  and  frame,  but  with 
large  brain  and  deep,  warm  feelings ;  and  there,  with  a 
glimpse  now  and  then  of  the  Surrey  hills  and  a  stroll  in 
Battersea  Fields,  first  fell  upon  him  the  divine  afflatus  of 
poetic  feeling;  a  feeling  carefully  concealed  for  a  time 
from  his  mother,  whose  only  poetry  was  the  poetry  of 
the  Bible,  for  he  tells  us  that — "  She  gloried  in  her  de- 
scent ;  for  she  was  sprung  from  old  puritan  blood,  which 
had  flowed  again-and-again  beneath  the  knife  of  Star- 
Chamber  butchers,  and  on  the  battle-fields  of  Naseby 
and  Sedgemoor.  And  on  winter  evenings  she  used  to  sit 
with  her  Bible  on  her  knee,  while  I  and  my  little  sister 
Susan  stood  beside  her,  and  listened  to  the  stories  of 
Gideon,  and  Barak,  and  Sampson,  and  Jephtha,  till  her 
eye  kindled  up,  and  her  thoughts  passed  forth,  from  that 
old  Hebrew  time,  home  into  those  English  times,  which 
she  fancied,  and  not  untruly,  like  them." 

This  is  the  true  Puritan  spirit,  which  would  regard 
love-locks  and  poetry  equally  as  abominations,  and  so 
Alton  concealed  his  heart  from,  his  mother,  his  only 
confidant  being  his  sister,  who,  by  the  way,  afterwards 
becomes  a  stern  fanatic  herself.  And  thus  that  dreamy 
idleness  and  conscious  mystery,  which  so  often  ushers  in 
a  poet's  life,  nursed  Alton  Locke's  poetic  faculty,  till,  at 
the  bidding  of  his  uncle,  he  is  apprenticed  to  a  tailor ; 
and  here  we  have  a  description  of  the  work-room,  which 
we  know  is  too  true  even  of  the  work-rooms  of  respect- 
able tailors,  from  the  mouth  of  drunken  Jemmy  Downes, 
who,  with  Crossthwaite  (to  whom  our  hero  is  consigned), 
and  others,  works  in  the  stifling  den.  Downes  is  explain- 
ing to  Alton  why  the  place  is  called  "  Conscrumption 
Hospital,"  and  says — 

"  Acause  you  get  all  the  other  floors'  stinks  up  here 
as  well  as  your  own.  Concentrated  essence  of  man's 
flesh  is  this  here  as  you're  a  breathing.  Cellar  workmen 
we  calls  Rheumatic-ward,  because  of  the  damp.  Ground- 
floor's  Fever-ward.  Them  as  don't  get  typhus  gets 
dysentery ;  and  them  as  don't  get  dysentery  gets  typhus 
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— your  nose'd  tell  you  why,  if  yer  opened  the  back 
windy.  First  floor's  Ashmy-ward ;  don't  you  hear  'em 
now  through  the  cracks  in  the  boards,  a  puffing  away 
lika  a  nest  of  young  locomotives  ?  And  this  here  most 
august  and  upper-crust  cockloft  is  the  Conscrumptive 
Hospital.  First  you  begins  to  cough ;  then  you  proceeds 
to  expectorate —  spittoons,  as  you  see,  provided  free 
gracious  for  nothing — fined  a  kwartan  if  you  spits  on  the 
floor : — 

Then  your  cheeks  they  grows  red,  and  your  nose  it  grows  thin,     £ 
And  your  bones  they  sticks  out,  till  they  comes  thro'  your  skin ; 

and  then,  when  you've  sufficiently  covered  the  poor,  dear, 
bare,  shivering  backs  of  the  hairystocracy, 

Die,  die,  die, 

Away  you  fly. 

Your  soul  is  in  the  sky 

as  the  hinspired  Shakspere  wittily  remarks." 

This  is  sad  ribaldry,  no  doubt,  but  it  is  true  to  life ; 
and  in  such  a  place  the  tailor-poet  is  condemned  to  work 
out  his  apprenticeship.  But  during  that  dreary  time 
other  changes  thicken  around  him  ;  and  first  he  makes 
the  acquaintance  of  old  Sandy  Mackaye,  the  Scotch  book- 
seller. Alton  used  to  stand  and  read  at  the  old  man's 
window ;  and  once,  while  so  occupied,  the  tears  fell  upon 
some  page  full  of  pathos,  and  the  bookseller  appears — 

"  '  Hoot,  laddie,  ye'U  better  no  spoil  my  books  wi' 
greeting  over  them/ 

"  I  replaced  the  book  hastily,  and  was  hurrying  on, 
but  the  same  voice  called  me  back  in  a  more  kindly 
tone. 

" '  Stop  awee,  my  laddie ;  I  am  no  angered  wi*  ye. 
Come  in,  and  we'll  just  ha'  a  bit  crack  thegither/ 

"  I  went  in,  for  there  was  a  geniality  in  the  tone  to 
which  I  was  unaccustomed,  and  something  whispered  to 
me  the  hope  of  an  adventure ;  as,  indeed,  it  proved  to  be, 
if  an  event  deserves  that  name  which  decided  the  course 
of  my  whole  destiny. 

"  '  What  war  ye  greeting  about,  then  ?  What  war  the 
book  ?' 

"  e  Bethune's  Life  and  Poems,  Sir,'  I  said.  *  And  cer- 
tainly they  did  affect  me  very  much/ 

"  '  Affect  ye  ?  Ah,  Johnnie  Bethune,  puir  fellow !  Ye 
maunna  take  on  about  sic  like  laddies,  or  you'll  greet 
your  e'en  out  o'  your  head.  Its  mony  a  braw  mon, 
besides  Johnnie  Bethune,  has  gone  Johnnie  Bethune's 
gate/  " 

Old  Sandy  asks  him  about  his  family,  and  then  a  cha- 
racteristic scene  follows.  The  old  man  is  a  phrenologist, 
and  an  acquaintance  of  Crossthwaite's,  and  examines 
Alton's  head. 

"  '  Hum,  hum,  a  vara  gude  forehead — vara  gude,  in- 
deed. Causative  organs  large,  perceptive  ditto  ;  imagina- 
tion superabundant — mun  be  heeded ;  benevolence,  con- 
scientiousness, ditto,  ditto.  Caution — no — that  large — 
might  be  developed  under  a  gude  Scot's  education.  Just 
turn  your  head  into  profile,  laddie.  Hum,  hum  !  Back 
o'  the  head  a'thegither  defective.  Firmness  sma' ;  love 
of  approbation  unco  big.  Beware  o'  leeing,  as  ye  live ; 
ye'll  need  it.  Philoprogenitiveness  gude.  Ye'll  be  fond 
o'  bairns,  I'm  guessing  ? ' 

"  «  Of  what  ? ' 

;' '  Children,  laddie,  children/ 

' '  Very,'  answered  I,  in  utter  dismay  at  what  seemed 
a  magical  process  for  getting  at  all  my  secret  failings. 

' '  Hum,  hum !  Amative  and  combative  organs  sma' ; 
a  general  want  o'  healthy  animalism,  as  my  freen',  Mr. 
Deville  wad  say.  And  ye  want  to  read  books  ? ' 

"  I  confessed  my  desire,  without,  alas !  confessing  that 
my  mother  had  forbidden  it. 

"  <  Vara  weel;  then  books  I'll  lend  ye,  after  I've  had 
a  crack  with  Crossthwaite  about  ye,  gin  I  find  his  opinion 
o*  ye  satisfactory/  " 

And  the  old  Scotchman  does  lend  Alton  books,  and 
lets  him  to  study  Latin;  and  Virgil's  Odes  become  as 


household  words,  and  all  goes  on  as  swimmingly  as  might 
be,  with  study  stolen  from  the  hours  of  rest,  till  Alton's 
mother  finds  it  out;  and  then  comes  an  explosion,  in 
which  the  ministers  figure  importantly  at  a  meeting  in 
the  widow  Locke's  parlour,  where  Alton  is  taken  to  task 
for  seeking  "  carnal  wisdom,"  and  displaying  "  the  old 
Adam,"  and  "  standing  on  his  own  filthy  rags  of  work," 
and  is  finally  prayed  at,  and  pardoned,  'on  condition  of 
relinquishing  old  Mackaye,  who  is  anathemized  by  the 
dark  minister  as  "a  most  objectionable  and  altogether 
unregenerate  character." 

This  was,  however,  only  a  patched  up  and  hollow- 
truce  ;  and  after  a  few  months  more  of  discontent,  Alton 
rebels  against  his  mother's  dominion  and  the  spiritual 
tyranny  of  the  ministers,  pronounces  himself  a  free- 
thinker, and  is  expelled  from  his  home.  Sandy  Mackaye 
acts  the  part  of  a  good  Samaritan,  and  gives  him  shelter; 
and  Alton's  life,  notwithstanding  some  yearnings  of  na- 
tural affection  towards  his  alienated  mother,  whom  he 
never  sees  again,  is  one  of  work  and  study,  till  he  and 
Crossthwaite  rebel  against  a  reduction  of  wages,  and  are 
thrown  unemployed  upon  the  world.  To  give  a  better 
notion  of  this  Crossthwaite's  character,  we  will  take 
some  of  his  reflections,  as  he  and  Alton  looked  at  the 
Horse-Guards. 

"  '  Come  on,'  said  be,  peevishly  clutching  me  by  the 
arm  ;  '  what  do  you  want  dawdling  ? — Are  you  a  nursery- 
maid, that  you  must  stare  at  those  red-coated  butchers  ?* 
and  a  deep  curse  followed. 

"  <  What  harm  have  they  done  you  ? ' 

"  c  I  should  think  I  owed  them  turn  enough/ 

"  '  What  ? ' 

"'They  cut  my  father  down  at  Sheffield— perhaps 
with  the  very  swords  he  helped  to  make — because  he 
would  not  sit  still  and  starve,  and  see  us  starving  round 
him,  while  those  who  fattened  on  the  sweat  of  his  brow, 
and  on  those  lungs  of  his  which  the  sword-grinding  dust 
was  eating  out  day-by-day,  were  wantoning  on  venison 
and  champagne.  That's  the  harm  they  have  done  me, 
my  chap ! ' ' 

Dangerous  ideas  these,  society  may  say.  Perhaps  they 
are ;  but  they  are  the  ideas  of  thousands  of  operatives, 
and  it  is  as  well  that  society  should  look  to  them. 

Well,  being  out  of  work,  Alton,  by  the  advice  of  Sandy 
Mackaye,  travels  to  Cambridge,  with  a  bundle  of  manu- 
script poems,  to  see  his  cousin,  the  time-serving  son  of  the 
rich  grocer,  who  is  a  student  there,  and  ask  his  assistance. 
He  is  tolerably  well  received ;  for  his  cousin  has  an  idea 
that  "  civility  pays,"  and  so  "  never  cuts  even  a  chimney- 
sweep." His  cousin  recommends  him  to  Lord  Lynedale, 
to  do  some  literary  hack-work,  and  Alton  is,  by  the  lord's 
means,  introduced  to  Dean  Winnstay  and  his  two  nieces, 
whom  he  recollects  having  seen  and  spoken  to  before. 
Eleanor,  the  elder  niece,  is  the  betrothed  of  Lord  Lyne- 
dale; Lillian,  the  younger,  becomes  the  heart' s-idol  of 
poor  Alton.  By  the  dean,  Alton  is  patronized,  and  helped 
to  publish  his  poems  by  subscription,  on  condition,  by 
the  way,  though,  of  their  being  purged  of  their  demo- 
cracy ;  and  after  an  interval  of  lionizing,  Alton  returns 
to  London  to  become  a  hack-writer  for  the  Weekly  War- 
whoop.  That,  however,  does  not  last  long,  for  O'Flynn, 
the  editor,  wants  Alton  to  write  fiercely  against  the  upper 
classes.  Alton  refuses ;  O'Flynn  bullies  him,  and  tries  to 
break  his  head  with  the  office  chair.  This  separates 
them,  and  then  Alton  gets  an  engagement  to  write  for  a 
journal,  of  what  the  author  calls  the  "  Howitt  and  Eliza 
Cook"  class. 

But  long  before  this,  Alton  has  been  immersed  in 
Chartism  with  Crossthwaite,  Mackaye,  and  others,  and 
O'Flynn  denounced  him  as  an  aristocrat,  publishing  his 
connection  with  the  dean,  and  the  emasculation  of  the 
poems.  Alton  is  disgraced  with  his  compatriots,  but 
redeems  himself  by  undertaking  a  dangerous  expedition 
into  the  country  to  harangue  an  agricultural  mob.  ;T&e 
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misery  of  the  labourers  is  vividly  depicted,  and  the  rough 
speeches  of  the  starving  men  and  women  effectively 
given.  Alton  speaks  too,  and  carried  away  by  his  feel- 
ings flings  the  spark  of  excitement  among  his  hearers, 
who  take  to  rioting,  robbing,  arid  burning.  Alton,  un- 
able to  restrain  them,  is  captured  by  the  yeomanry,  is 
tried,  narrowly  escapes  transportation,  and  is  condemned 
to  three  years  of  imprisonment. 

Deserted  by  his  cousin  and  all  his  friends,  except 
Mackaye  and  Crossthwaite,  the  three  years  went  slowly 
away,  and  he  is  at  liberty  again.  He  finds  his  cousin  in 
holy  orders,  and  about  to  be  married  to  Lillian,  who  has 
forgotten  him ;  that  sunders  their  friendship,  such  as  it 
was,  and  Alton  plunges  again  into  the  stormy  sea  of 
Chartist  politics.  He  is  deep  in  the  conspiracies  of  the 
time;  has  a  hand  in  getting  up  that  monster  petition, 
which,  besides  bearing  the  names  of  thousands  of  work- 
ing men,  purported  to  be  signed  by  "  long  nose/'  and 
"  pug  nose,"  and  "  snub  nose;"  and  he  takes  a  part  in 
the  abortive  manifestation  of  the  10th  of  April,  of  special 
constable  notoriety.  Poor  old  Mackaye  dies  on  the  9th 
of  April,  heart-broken  at  the  follies,  the  imprudences, 
and  the  impending  disgrace  of  the  Chartists.  From  his 
deathbed  scene  we  take  the  following. 

"  '  I  sair  misdoubt  but  the  auld  creeds  are  in  the  right 
about  Him  after  a*.  I'd  gie  muckle  to  think  it — there's 
na  comfort  as  it  is.  Aiblins  there  might  be  a  wee  com- 
fort in  that,  for  an  auld  worn-out  patriot.  But  its  ower 
late  to  change.  I  tauld  her  that,  too,  ance.  Its  ower 
late  to  put  new  wine  into  auld  bottles.  I  was  unco 
|  drawn  to  the  high  doctrines  ance,  when  I  was  a  bit 
laddie,  and  sat  in  the  wee  kirk  by  my  minnie  an'  my 
daddie — a  right  stern,  auld  Cameronian  sort  o'  body  he 
was,  too;  but  as  I  grew,  and  grew,  the  bed  was  ower 
short  for  a  man  to  stretch  himsel*  thereon,  an'  the 
plaidie  ower  straight  for  a  man  to  fauld  himsel'  therein ; 
arid  so  I  had  to  gang  my  gate  a'  naked  in  the  matter  o' 
formulae,  as  Maister  Taminas  has  it.' 

"'Ah!  do  send  for  a  priest  or  clergyman ! '  said 
Katie,  who  partly  understood  his  meaning. 

"  '  Parson  ? — He  canna  pit  new  skin  on  auld  scars. 
Na  bit  stickit  curate,  laddie,  for  me,  to  gang  argumentin' 
wi'  ane  that's  auld  enough  to  be  his  gran' father.  When 
the  parsons  will  hear  me  anent  God's  people,  then  I'll 
hear  them  anent  God.'  " 

And  with  such  thoughts,  and  murmuring  old  scraps 
of  the  blithe  songs  of  his  native  land,  the  "  auld  Scot" 
turns  his  face  to  the  wall,  and  goes  in  the  spirit  to  that 
eternity  where,  as  he  says,  he'll  "  meet  no  long  nose,  nor 
short  nose,  nor  snub  nose  patriots  there ;  nor  puir  gowks 
stealing  the  de'ils  tools  to  do  God's  warlc  wi'." 

After  the  10th  of  April,  Alton,  laid  prostrate  with 
fever,  is  tended  by  Crossthwaite,  Eleanor,  and  the  dean, 
during  a  long  course  of  insanity,  in  which  he,  in  idea,  is 
condemned  for  his  sins  to  pass  through  all  the  forms  of 
life,  from  the  lowest  animal  up  to  man;  and  when  he 
wakes  to  consciousness,  he  finds  that  his  cousin's  wife, 
Lillian,  is  dead ;  that  his  cousin  had  died,  too,  of  fever, 
brought  home  in  a  new  coat  from  a  starved  tailor's  den ; 
that  Eleanor,  a  widow,  has  gathered  together  some  of  the 
outcasts  of  her  sex,  and  restored  them  to  honest  associa- 
tive industry  and  self-respect ;  that  the  dean  has  recon- 
ciled Christianity  to  science ;  and  that  some  gentlemen 
are  using  their  time  and  money  to  make  the  underpaid 
workers  prosperous  associative  labourers.  Alton,  too, 
with  his  doubts  removed,  becomes  a  Christian  in  the 
widest  and  best  sense  of  the  term,  and  with  Crossthwaite 
and  his  wife  sails  to  seek  health  in  Texas ;  but  consump- 
tion has  fast  hold  of  its  victim,  and  the  tailor-poet,  after 
writing  his  autobiography,  dies  in  sight  of  the  promised 
land.  , 

Such  is  an  outline  of  the  story  of  this  fascinating, 
powerfully-written  book,  which  we  must  now  take  leave 
of.  It  is  a  fiction  with  all  the  elements  of  truth.  It 


tells  of  the  social  life  of  our  masses  in  a  tone  that  ought 
to  go  to  the  heart  of  the  world,  and  it  carries  with  it  the 
great  and  wholesome  moral,  that  society  cannot  be  at 
peace  till  the  poor  are  wiser,  richer,  and  better;  that 
the  poor  cannot  help  themselves  by  rant,  violence,  and 
outrage;  that  their  only  hope  is  in  association  for  the 
purpose  of  mutual  industrial  help;  and  that  through 
toil,  and  effort,  and  forbearance,  and,  perchance,  misery 
and  suffering,  the  "  good  time  "  will  come.  It  tells,  too, 
in  earnest  hope  of  a  better  condition  of  feeling,  of  the 
estrangement  and  want  of  sympathy  which  prevents  one 
class  from  helping  another ;  of  the  hatred  of  large  num- 
bers of  the  poor  against  the  rich,  and  the  contempt  of  a 
great  proportion  of  the  rich  for  the  poor.  It  does  some- 
thing, too,  to  remove  those  evils,  by  showing  the  ground- 
lessness and  foolishness,  as  well  as  the  unloveliness,  of 
those  prejudices,  and  the  reasons  which  each  class  has 
for  respecting  the  other;  and  it  expresses  a  conviction, 
which  is  fast  gaining  ground  among  the  thinkers,  that  no 
mere  class  movement  will  be  effectual  for  any  great  de- 
gree of  good,  but  that  those  who  are  blessed  with  the 
world's  wealth  must  help  the  destitute — those  who  are 
strong  must  lend  a  portion  of  support  to  the  weak — 
those  who  have  knowledge  must  impart  it  to  the  igno- 
rant, before  the  evils  which  are  inimical  to  the  happiness 
of  all  can  be  moderated :  in  short,  that  that  feature  of  the 
old  Saxon  character,  its  want  of  guidance  and  leadership 
to  direct  its  vast  energies,  belongs  as  much  to  the  toiling 
millions  of  to-day  as  it  did  to  that  Saxon  host  which 
fought  under  Harold,  and  was  only  dispersed  when  its 
leader  fell. 


RE-ISSUE   OF    ELIZA   COOK'S    POEMS. 

MELAIA. 

(Concluded  from  2Vo.  79.) 

"  I  fled ;  but  soon  the  deep-toned  bay 
Of  bloodhound  followed  on  my  way ; 
And  even  now  there's  a  rebound 

Of  joyous  throb,  a  glow  that  steals 
Swift  through  my  frame,  to  tell  I  found 

My  gallant  dog  upon  my  heels  1 

"  How  welcome  are  the  words  that  tell 

The  culprit,  doomed  to  death  and  pain, 
That  he  may  quit  his  chains  and  cell, 

And  rove  the  world  all  free  again ! 
How  precious  is  the  ray  of  light 

That  breaks  upon  the  blind  one's  eye, 
Unfolding  to  his  wondering  sight 

The  glorious  scenes  of  earth  and  sky  ! 
But  never  to  despairing  ear, 
Or  hopeless  orb,  was  aught  so  dear 

As  he  to  me  appeared  to  be 
In  that  dark  hour  of  flight  and  fear. 

"  I  checked  my  steed,  and  lost  some  time, 

To  let  that  dumb  retainer  climb, 

With  whimpering  joy.  and  fondly  greet 

The  hand  he  ever  sprung  to  meet. 

I  stooped  above  his  glossy  head, 

And  many  a  streaming  tear  I  shed, 

Ay,  like  a  child ;— but  recollect, 

In  perils  we  must  not  reject 

The  meanest  aid.    The  straw  or  plank 

Will  lure  us  then  to  snatch  and  thojik. 

"  I  lingered,  but,  ere  long,  my  ear 
Had  warning  of  pursuers  near. 
My  rowels  touched  my  Arab's  side, 
Away  he  leapt,  like  rushing  tide, 
That  rolls  to  fling  its  sweeping  waste 
With  furious  all-defying  baste. 
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"  On,  on,  we  went,  I  took  no  heed 

How  such  a  strange  career  would  end. 
I  urged  my  Barb  to  meteor  speed, 

But  cared  not  where  that  speed  might  tend. 
He  sprung,  he  flew,  as  though  he  knew 

A  frenzied  wretch  was  on  his  back ; 
And  kept  his  pace  for  goodly  space. 

Upon  his  own  free  chosen  track. 
He  bore  me  on  for  many  an  hour, 
With  headlong  sweep,  and  bounding  power. 
At  last  he  faltered  on  his  path ; 

I  goaded,  but  the  goad  was  vain. 
Where  was  I  ?  with  the  sun's  full  wrath 

Around  me  on  the  desert  plain. 

"  What  an  unthought-of  goal  I'd  won ! 
Mercy,  what  wilderirig  race  I'd  run ! 
'Twould  soon  be  o'er,  my  failing  horse 
Was  strangely  wheeling  on  his  course : 
His  strength  was  out,  his  spirit  flagged, 
His  fire  was  spent,  he  faintly  lagged ; 
His  dripping  flanks,  and  reeking  neck, 
Were  white  with  rifts  of  foaming  fleck. 
His  laboured  breath  was  quick  and  short, 
His  nostrils  heaved  with  gasping  snort ; 
He  tottered  on, — his  will  was  good, — 
His  work  had  not  belied  his  blood. 

"  Another  mile,  and  then  he  fell : 
His  part  was  o'er,  he  played  it  well. 
With  snapping  girth,  and  reeling  head, 
He  groaned  and  sunk, — my  steed  was  dead. 

"  Above  me  one  vast  concave  spread, 
No  dappled  clouds,  no  mellow  blue ; 

Hot,  darting  rays,  like  torches,  shed 
A  light  of  most  unearthly  hue. 

"  Below  was  one  smooth  glittering  sheet, 
That  crisped  and  cracked  beneath  my  feet ; 
No  springing  herb,  no  daisied  sod, — 
All  barren,  joyless,  and  untrod. 
My  dog  was  fawning  at  my  side, 
Untired  with  my  rapid  ride  ; 
B*t  I  rebuked  the  sportive  bound, 
That  scattered  choking  dust  around. 

"  My  breath  was  faint,  my  skin  was  dry, 
The'little  moisture  in  my  eye 
Served  but  to  scald  ;  the  striking  beams 
Fell  on  my  form  like  sulphur  streams. 
What  hideous  change !  I,  who  had  known 
The  sickening  splendour  of  a  throne, 
J,  humbled  wretch,  was  craving  now 
A  moment's  shadow  for  my  brow  1 

"  Thus  to  be  left  on  such  a  spot, 
Appeared  the  climax  of  my  lot. 
Death  hovered  there  in  such  gaunt  shape, 
That  Hope  scarce  whispered  of  escape ; 
But  I  was  not  in  fitting  state 
To  weigh  the  chances  of  my  fate. 

"  I  wended  on  with  hasty  stride, 
'Twixt  torrid  earth  and  brazen  sky, 

Reckless  of  all  that  might  betide, 
To  meet  the  worst,  to  live  or  die. 

"  But  some  conjecture,  quick  and  wild, 
Flashed  sudden  o'er  me,  and  beguiled 
To  flattering  hope.    I  vaguely  guessed 
That  nigh  the  desert  in  the  west, 
A  city  stood.    That  thought  inspired 
And  held  me  on  a  while  untired. 

"  I  doubted  if  my  wasting  strength 
Could  last  the  unknown  burning  lew 
It  might ;  yet,  oh  !  'twas  fearful  risk, 
To  toil  between  the  blazing  disc 
Of  eastern  sun  and  shining  sane?, 
With  lips  unmoistened,  cheek  uafoaned 
'Twos  frightful  ordeal,  but  yet 
Dire  evils  pass  if  boldly  met. 


"  I  will  not  tire  thy  patient  ear 
With  tedious  detail  of  my  woe  ; 

But  bring  my  rambling  speech  to  bear 
On  that  I  wish  thee  most  to  know. 

"  Hour  after  hour  brought  on  the  night, 
With  something  less  of  heat  and  light. 
You  may  believe  I  was  outworn ; 
And  trembling,  famished,  and  forlorn, 
I  flung  me  on  the  dewless  ground, 

And  fast  and  bitter  tears  I  wept, 
Till,  pillowed  on  my  faithful  hound, 

Like  a  tired  child,  I  sobbed  and  slept. 

"  Slumber  like  mine  wrought  little  good ! 

I  started  as  the  sun  uprose, 
And  fancied  that  my  boiling  blood 

Had  gathered  torture  from  repose. 
I  felt  my  temples  glow  and  beat 
With  faster  pulse  and  fiercer  heat : 
I  would  have  wept  again,  but  now 
My  very  tears  refused  to  flow. 

"  I  woke— I  lived,  to  meet,  to  bear 
With  famine,  thirst,  and  blank  despair : 
I  cast  my  eager  straining  eye 
From  sky  to  sand,  from  sand  to  sky ; 
No,  no  relief!  my  hound  and  I 
Were  all  that  broke  the  vacancy. 

"  The  whirling  blast,  the  breaker's  dash, 
The  snapping  ropes,  the  parting  crash, 
The  sweeping  waves  that  boil  and  lash. 
The  stunning  peal,  the  hissing  flash, 
The  hasty  prayer,  the  hopeless  groan, 
The  stripling  seaboy's  gurgling  tone, 
Shrieking  amid  the  flood  and  foam, 
The  names  of  mother,  love,  and  home ; 
The  jarring  clash  that  wakes  the  land, 
When,  blade  to  blade,  and  hand  to  hand, 
Unnumbered  voices  burst  and  swell, 
In  one  unceasing  war-whoop  yell ; 
The  trump  of  discord  ringing  out, 
The  clamour  strife,  the  victor  shout ;  — 
Oh !  these  are  noises  any  ear 
Will  dread  to  meet  and  quail  to  hear : 
But  let  the  earth  or  waters  pour 
The  loudest  din  or  wildest  roar ; 
Let  Anarchy's  broad  thunders  roll, 

And  Tumult  do  its  worst  to  thrill, 
There  is  a  silence  to  the  soul 

More  awful  and  more  startling  still. 

"  To  hear  our  very  breath  intrude 

Upon  the  boundless  solitude, 

Where  mortal  tidings  never  come, 

With  busy  feet  or  human  hum ; 

All  hushed  above,  beneath,  around — 

No  stirring  form,  no  whispered  sound ; 

This  is  a  loneliness  that  falls 

Upon  the  spirit  and  appals 

More  than  the  mingled  rude  alarms 

Arising  from  a  world  in  arms. 

"  This  is  a  silence  bids  us  shrink, 
As  from  a  precipice's  brink ; 
But  ye  will  rarely  meet  it,  save 
In  the  hot  desert  or  cold  grave. 
Cut  off  from  life  and  fellow-men, 
This  silence  was  around  me  then, 
'Twas  horrible,  but  once  again 
I  dragged  along  the  scorching  plain, 
Till  the  consuming  orb  of  day 
Shot  down  the  close  meridian  ray. 

"  Exhausted  nature  now  had  dono 

Its  utmost  'neath  a  desert  sun, 

And  moments  of  delirium  came ; 

A  staggering  weakness  seized  my  frame  i 

My  feet  refused  their  task,  when  lo ! 

My  gaze  met 

Many  a  minaret : 
A  city  rose }  'twas  nigh j  but  oh  1 
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The  beacon  star  now  shone  in  vain ; 
Though  short  the  space,  I  ne'er  could  gain 
That  other  league.    My  limbs,  my  heart, 
All  failed ;  I  felt  my  sinews  start 
With  the  last  shudder  of  despair ; 
And  Hope  expired — my  grave  was  there. 

"  'Tvras  Thirst,  'twas  maddening  Thirst  alone, 

That  wrung  my  spirit's  inmost  groan. 

Hunger  is  bitter,  but  the  worst 

Of  human  pangs,  the  most  accursed 

Of  Want's  fell  scorpions,  is  Thirst. 

"  I  looked  upon  this  precious  ring, 
That  few  beside  a  king  could  buy 

What  was  its  value,  would  it  bring 

A  cup  of  water  ?    No !  its  gleam, 

That  flashed  back  to  the  brazen  beam, 
But  taunted  with  its  brilliancy. 

"  My  strange  distempered  fancy  wrought 
The  doom  of  Tantalus ;  for  naught 
Broke  on  my  frantic  waking  dream 
But  the  deep  well  and  limpid  stream : 
Distorted  vision  conjured  near 
All  that  is  cool,  fresh,  moist,  and  clear. 
I  saw  the  crystal  fountain  play 
In  leaping  sheets  of  snowy  spray ; 
I  heard  the  undulating  wave 
Of  the  swift  river  gush  and  lave ; 
I  saw  the  dew  on  grass  and  flower ; 
I  heard  the  gentle  summer  shower, 

With  its  soft  pattering  bubbles  drip ; 
I  heard  the  dashing  waterfall— 
Oh  !  it  was  cruel  mockery  all. 

I  laughed,  and  then  my  shrunken  lip 
Oozed  thickened  gore ;  with  upraised  hand, 
I  sunk  upon  the  shining  sand, 
A  Maker's  mercy  to  implore. 

I  fervently  invoked  a  name, 

Which,  I  confess  with  much  of  shame, 
I'd  rarely  called  upon  before. 

"  'Mid  Pleasure,  Plenty,  and  Success, 

Freely  we  take  from  Him  who  lends ; 
We  boast  the  blessings  we  possess, 

Yet  scarcely  thank  the  One  who  sends. 
But  let  Affliction  pour  its  smart, 

How  soon  we  quail  beneath  the  rod ; 
With  shattered  pride  and  prostrate  heart, 

We  seek  the  long-forgotten  God. 
Let  Him  but  smite  us,  soon  we  bleed, 
And  tremble  like  a  fragile  reed ; 
Then  do  we  learn,  and  own,  and  feel 
The  Power  that  wounds  alone  can  heal. 
'Twas  thus  with  me ;  the  desert  taught 

Lessons  with  bitter  truth  replete. 
They  chastened  sorely,  but  they  brought 

My  spirit  to  its  Maker's  feet. 

u  My  glance  was  for  a  moment  thrown. 

Toward  the  Heaven  I  addressed ; 
But  the  fierce  rays  came  rushing  down 
Upon  my  brow 
With  furnace  glow, 
Dense,  lurid,  red, 
Till  my  smote  head 
Fell  faint  and  stricken  on  ray  breast. 

"  Thus  while  I  knelt,  my  hound  looked  up — 

Fate  was  about  to  give  the  last, 
The  o'erflowing  drop  to  Misery's  cup — 

He  started,  fled,  and  bounded  fast. 

Oh !  what  a  moment,  all  the  past 
Was  blended  in  that  little  space. 
He  fled  me  at  his  utmost  pace, 
Like  arrow  from  the  string  he  flew 
Right  on— he  lessened  to  my  view. 
'Twas  o'er ;  he  vanished  from  my  sight ; 
I  breathed  his  name,  and  groaned  outright. 

I  was  alone ; 

My  dog  had  gone — 
He  that  I  deemed  the  firmly  true- 
In  the  last  hour  he  left  me  too. 


"  I  saw  no  more ;  I  snatched  my  breath 
Like  those  who  meet  a  drowning  death ; 
One  cry  of  hopeless  agony 
Escaped  my  lips,  while  earth  and  sky- 
Grew  dark  and  reeled  before  mine  eye. 
A  whirling  pang  shot  through  my  brain, 

Of  mingled  madness,  fire,  and  pain. 
'Twas  rending,  but  it  was  the  last. 

Thank  God,  it  came  like  lightning  flame, 
And  desolated  as  it  past. 

"  No  more  of  this ;  I  only  know 
I  felt  strange  pressure  on  my  brow ; 
The  world  was  not ;  I  can  but  tell, 
That,  senseless,  lone,  and  blind,  I  fell. 

"  The  next  that  Memory  can  mark 

Is  of  a  clear  and  shrill-toned  bark. 

Sense  tardily  came  back ;  I  woke 

Beneath  a  gentle  pawing  stroke. 

I  gazed  with  wild  and  doubting  stare— 

My  dog !  my  noble  dog  was  there — 

It  was  my  Murkim  that  I  saw, 

With  blood,  wet  blood,  upon  his  jaw. 

What  sight  for  eyes  like  mine  to  meet ! 

I  shrieked,  I  started  to  my  feet. 

Judge  of  my  joy,  beside  him  lay 

A  small  and  lifeless  beast  of  prey. 

I  seized  it ;  I  was  in  no  mood 

To  play  the  epicure  in  food : 

I  waited  not  to  think  on  what 

That  prey  might  be,  nor  whence  'twas  got. 

Had  you  but  seen  me  clutch  and  fall, 

Like  famished  wolf  or  cannibal, 

Upon  that  mangled,  raw,  repast, 

My  hands,  my  teeth,  all  tearing  fast ; 

Had  you  beheld  my  dry  lips  Irain 

The  current  from  each  reeking  vein 

No  nectar  half  so  sweet  or  fresh ; 
Oh,  it  was  rare  delicious  fare ! 
I  never  quaffed  such  luscious  draught, 

Nor  tasted  viand  like  that  flesh. 
It  soothed  my  brain,  it  cooled  my  eye, 

It  quenched  the  fire  upon  my  brow ; 
It  gave  me  breath,  strength,  energy ; 
And,  looking  to  the  city  nigh, 

I  felt  that  I  could  reach  it  now. 
Could  I  do  less  than  kneel  and  bless 
My  Saviour  in  the  wilderness  ? 
But  what  will  all  of  speech  avail  ? 
The  choicest  eloquence  would  fail ; 
The  feeling  that  absorbed  my  heart 

Was  of  that  deep  entrancing  kind 

Which  doth  defy  the  lips  to  find 
A  fitting  language  to  impart 
Its  glowing  zeal  and  passionate  start. 
My  lips  would  fuulter  to  discuss 

The  sense  he  kindled  in  my  breast : 
My  dog  had  snatched  from  death,  and  thus— 

I  leave  thee  to  suppose  the  rest. 

"  Again  I  took  my  onward  way, 

Once  more  I  tracked  the  desert  ground ; 

Again  I  knelt  to  thank,  to  pray, 

Nor  deem  me  impious  if  I  say 

That  next  to  God  I  held  my  hound. 

"  I  reached  the  city ;  many  a  year 

Has  rolled  away, 

Since  that  long  day, 
But  yet  behold  this  truant  tear 
Proclaims  that  trying  day  is  set 
Among  the  few  we  ne'er  forget. 

"  Methinks  I'm  getting  sad,  and  see, 

The  sun's  behind  yon  orange  tree : 

'Tis  well  my  tale  holds  little  more ; 

It  wearies,  and  I  wish  it  o'er. 

Some  time,  perchance,  when  thou'rt  inclined, 

I'll  yield  thee  more  of  what  befell 
The  throne  and  bride  I  left  behind : 

But  now  I  do  not  care  to  dwell 
On  what  to  me 
Will  ever  be 
A  most  ungrateful  theme  to  tell. 
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"  I  walked  the  world  unmarked,  unknown, 
Remote  from  man,  but  not  alone ; 
I  kept  one  friend,  the  closely  bound, 
The  dear,  the  changeless,  in  my  hound , 
He  had  become  my  spirit's  part. 

And  rarely  did  he  leave  my  side ; 
He  shared  my  board,  my  couch,  my  heart, 

Till,  pressed  by  time  he  drooped,  and  died 
Of  sheer  old  flge.     Why,  Murkim,  why 
Did  not  Melaia  too  then  die? 
I  miss  thee  still,  I  mourn  thee  yet. 
But  lo  !  again  my  cheek  is  wet. 
Fool  that  I  am— this  will  not  do- 
Artist,  this  suits  nor  me  nor  you : 
My  words  have  just  worn  down  the  sun. 
One  question,  friend,  and  I  have  done. 

"  I've  told  thee  how  he  bore  and  braved 
The  darkest  chequer  in  my  lot ; 

You  know  his  worth ;  he  served  and  saved. 
Now,  wilt  thou  carve  my  Dog,  or  not  ? 


Pillars  had  mouldered,  Ages  waned, 

Since  this  plain  tale  beguiled  an  hour ; 
And  Time  and  War  had  both  profaned 

The  glory-seat  of  arts  and  power ; 
Famed  Greece,  the  beautiful  and  great, 
Was  but  a  wrecked  and  fallen  state ; 
She  was  but  as  a  funeral  urn, 

Holding  the  ashes  worlds  revere, 
O'er  which  the  coldest  heart  will  mourn, 

And  strangers  hang  to  shed  the  tear. 
Each  monument  was  laid  in  dust, 

By  some  ungodly  savage  hand ; 
Her  palace  gates  had  gathered  rust, 

Her  picture  scrolls  had  fed  the  brand : 
When,  'mid  the  relics  scattered  round, 
One  of  surpassing  skill  was  found ; 
The  work  was  rare, 
The  marble  fair, 
The  form,  a  bold  and  couchant  Hound. 

The  old  and  wise,  with  judgment  stern, 
In  curious  search  were  seen  to  turn 
With  careless  glarfce  from  all  the  rest, 
And  own  that  image  first  and  best. 
The  artist  boy  was  seen  to  pause, 
Ecstatic  in  his  rapt  applause. 
No  idle  wanderer  passed  it  by, 
But  marked  with  brighter,  closer  eye, 
They  lingered  there  to  ask  and  trace 

The  legend  such  a  form  might  lend ; 
But  naught  was  known  save  what  its  base 

Told  in  the  words,  "  Melaia's  Friend." 


THE    BRONZE    INKSTAND. 

IN  FIVE  PARTS.— PART  II. 
BY   ELIZA    METEYARD    (siLVERPEN). 

THE  morning  had  already  advanced  from  misty  dawn  to 
the  richest  point  of  sunrise,  when  Oliver  reached  the 
town.  The  cathedral,  which  lay  upon  his  way,  had  all  its 
eastern  front  so  richly  apparelled  in  this  glory  of  the  sum- 
mer morn,  as  to  leave  not  a  pinnacle,  a  niche,  a  dusty 
cranny,  else  solitary  and  untouched,  since  centuries  gone 
the  builder  wrought  it,  nor  even  the  lightest  feather  or 
garment  border  tinted  in  the  windows,  unbeautified. 
Observant  of  this,  the  artisan  stayed  his  feet,  and  gazed 
upwards  for  many  minutes ;  more  conscious,  however,  of 
a  sensuous  influence  than  an  artistic  one ;  for  he  knew 
not  yet,  what  the  coming  age  of  art  will  recognise  as  its 
highest  law,  that  art  is  not  alone  colour,  and  line,  and 
form,  but  a  combination  of  all  spiritual,  moral,  and  phy- 
sical influences  which  may  have  been  brought  into  ope- 
ration. Heretofore,  through  much  of  what  has  been 
named  high  art,  the  artist  has  seen  only  the  canvas  and 
landscape  before  him  ;  by-and-by,  the  daily  uprising  and 


downlying,  the  food,  the  house,  the  habiliments,  the 
moral  rule,  the  self-respect,  the  love  of  friends,  the  hate 
of  enemies,  will  all  be  seen  as  active  in  the  creation  of 
the  picture  or  the  statue.  When  once  we  recognise  this 
for  the  profound  law  it  is,  we  shall  see  the  way  to  a 
higher  development  of  the  true  artist,  whose  power  in 
placing  on  canvas,  or  fixing  in  stone,  or  erecting  in  iron, 
the  result  of  a  myriad  generalizations,  will  be  in  propor- 
tion to  their  purity  and  worth ;  and  who  will  then  be 
able,  as  a  true  artist  has  beautifully  said,  to  give  "  the 
storm  of  storms,"  the  "  sunshine  of  sunshines."  This 
same  law  I  see,  too,  will  operate  profoundly  in  morals  and 
politics. 

Thus,  as  the  Lichfield  artisan  turned  from  the  cathe- 
dral front,  sensuously  warmed  by  the  sun,  and  gladdened 
by  its  extreme  glory,  he  did  not  as  yet  know  that  every 
tint,  and  stone,  and  niche,  and  shaft  and  spandrel, 
had  left  an  influence  little  subordinate  to  the  grander 
one  of  the  Bell-shaped  Nebula,  as  to  the  bronze  inkstand. 
He  went  onward  to  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  and  there, 
amidst  scattered  houses  and  bowery  fields,  he  turned  into 
a  rustic  garden  of  large  size,  bounded  by  meadow,. 
This  garden,  encc  mpassing  widely  both  gables  of  the 
dwelling,  formed  itself  immediately  in  the  rear  of  the 
house,  into  a  sort  of  grassy  lane,  and  this  was  more  or 
less  built  up  with  wooden  sheds  and  smithies,  over 
which  the  shadowy  trees  of  the  garden  drooped  with  pic- 
turesque effect.  This  effect  was  further  aided  by  the 
great  out-door  anvil  fixed  to  a  monstrous  block  of  stone, 
and  by  clumps  of  barked  timber,  and  little  heaps  of  old 
rusty,  lichen-covered  iron,  scattered  up  and  down.  It 
was  just  that  sort  of  place  in  which  one  could  well  fancy 
wrought  those  artisans  of  the  middle  ages,  who  in  Augs- 
burg and  Nuremburg,  and  subsequently  in  the  Low 
Countries  achieved  such  marvels  in  iron,  in  bronze  and 
damascene  work. 

After  depositing  his  bundle  in  one  of  the  workshops, 
Oliver  entered  the  house  by  a  door  quaintly  set  in  a  low 
porch  of  stonework,  with  a  wooden  bench  on  either  side, 
and  over  which  were  nailed  curious  little  fragments  of 
old  iron.  To  his  surprise,  instead  of  the  disorder  he  ex- 
pected, and  had  been  so  long  accustomed  to  witness  when 
old  John  had  had  a  drinking  fit,  everything  in  the  old 
kitchen  was  at  rights,  and  scrupulously  clean ;  the  fire 
laid  ready  with  sticks  to  light,  the  kettle  by  the  side,  and 
on  a  truckle-bed  in  a  corner  of  the  room  (for  the  cham- 
bers upstairs  had  been  long  dismantled,  and  were  wholly 
unoccupied,  with  the  exception  of  one  lately  furnished  and 
used  by  himself)  the  old  blacksmith  lay  asleep,  but  with 
traces  too  deep  of  the  over-night's  debauch  upon  his  hec- 
tic face  to  be  mistaken  by  one  who  knew  him  as  well  as 
Oliver.  Instead,  however,  of  rudely  awakening  him,  or 
looking  down  in  anger  and  vindictiveness,  the  young  man 
smoothed  back  the  sleeper's  grizzled  hair,  and  passed  his 
hand  more  than  once  over  a  skull  that  even,  in  this  de- 
cline of  life,  was  magnificent,  m  a  way  expressive  of  the 
utmost  pity  and  filial  tenderness.  He  then  stole  from 
the  bed,  lighted  the  fire,  swung  the  kettle,  and  went  up- 
stairs to  his  room,  to  shave  and  wash,  and  put  on  his 
working  dress,  though  even  this  was  decent  and  cleanly  ; 
for  as  Mr.  Coggs  had  truly  said,  Thornway  was  known 
in  Lichfield  as  the  "  gentleman  artisan,"  a  pleasant  re- 
proach, that  artisans  will,  as  a  majority,  both  deserve  and 
be  proud  of  by-and-by.  His  first  glance,  as  he  entered 
his  solitary  chamber,  was  towards  a  narrow  shelf  on  which 
he  kept  such  books,  as  self-denying  economy,  or  the  ge- 
nerosity of  Mr.  Graydon  had  made  his ;  and  there  cer- 
tainly was  the  loss  he  dreaded,  those  books  of  Flax- 
man's  designs  for  Homer's  "  Iliad,"  and  "  Odyssey," 
and  for  the  Shield  of  Achilles,  which,  during  a  year  he 
had  wrought  in  Birmingham,  and  attended  there  the 
School  of  Design,  he  had  bought  out  of  the  savings  of 
a  severe  self-denial,  and,  over  which,  seeing  for  whose  sake 
it  was,  Art  might  have  wept.  Abstracted  as  his  mood  was 
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at  the  time,  labouring  as  his  soul  was  at  the  details  of  a 
genuine  creation,  for  genius  has  to  do  all  this  world-work 
in  spite  of  its  prerogative,  intense  pain  and  indignation 
were  his  first  feelings.  But  subduing  these,  by  the  gene- 
rous recollection  of  old  John  Newport's  worth  and 
genuine  humanity,  and  blameless  life  in  all  other  things, 
excepting  in  the  sin,  that  thus  had  robbed  him,  Oliver 
resolved  not  to  mention  the  loss,  or  make  one  reproach, 
but  steadily  pursuing  his  own  course  of  labour  and  duty, 
again  be  master  of  those  matchless  outlines  of, — 

"  Atrides'  weighty  shield,  that  round  about  him  cast 
Defensive  shadows  ;  whilst  ten  bright  zones  of  gold  affecting  brass 
Were  driven  about  it." 

and  himself  walk  in  the  light  of  Art,  and  be  the  new  Flax- 
man  of  a  newer  age.  And  could  it  not  be  so ;  could  not 
England  have  her  Nuremburgs  and  Augsburgs,  and  could 
there  not  be  set  forth,  in  bronze  and  steel,  designs  typical 
of  Peace,  as  those  of  War  and  Human  Misery  ! 

He  was  consoled  by  this  stern  renewal  of  older  resolu- 
tions, and  going  down  stairs  breakfasted  quickly,  and 
mending  the  fire  and  leaving  the  meal  ready  for  the  old 
man  if  he  should  awake,  he  hastened  to  one  of  the 
smithies  to  perform  the  neglected  work  of  the  day  before. 
But  again  to  his  surprise  he  found  it  nearly  completed, 
which  showed  that  old  John  must  have  worked  far  into 
the  afternoon ;  so  soon  finishing  the  quaint  cathedral  lock 
with  the  strips  of  brass  he  had  bought  at  M'Clure's,  he 
began  such  rougher  work  of  the  day  as  might  leave  him 
more  at  liberty  to  mentally  work  out  the  design,  in  detail, 
which  an  inspiration  had  unfolded.  But,  nervously  as  he 
plied  bellows  and  hammer  and  file,  deep  as  the  roar  was, 
sharp  and  huge  as  were  the  ringing  strokes ;  and  sweet  as 
in  the  longer  and  lesser  pause  of  these,  came  the  light 
rustle  of  the  garden  boughs,  the  chirps  and  twitterings  of 
the  birds,  and  the  low  silvery  trickle  of  a  spring  in  the 
adjacent  meadow  croft,  nothing  could  be  more  slow  or 
laborious  than  this  work  of  the  brain. 

About  noon,  and  soon  after  his  return  from  finding 
that  old  John  still  slept,  he  heard  a  footstep  in  the 
grassy  lane,  and  an  instant  after,  old  Samuel  the  verger 
leant  over  the  smithy  hatch,  and  unlatching  it  came  in. 

"  God  bless  thee,  Oliver/'  he  said,  with  much  emotion, 
as  he  grasped  the  artisan's  hand,  "  I  thank  thee,  I  thank 
thee." 

Oliver  was  immensely  surprised  both  at  these  words 
and  at  the  old  man's  visit,  for  this  was  the  first  time,  to 
Oliver's  knowledge,  since  he  had  been  with  John  New- 
port, now  a  space  of  eight  years,  that  the  grave  old  verger 
had  touched  his  brother's  threshold. 

"  I  thank  thee,  Oliver  Thornway,"  he  continued,  fer- 
vently, "  for  what  thou  hast  done  towards  raising  old 
John  from  the  dust ;  and  though  Lichfield  folks  had  said 
much  about  thee  and  thy  doings,  I  knew  them  not  in  a 
portion  of  their  worth  till  last  night." 

Oliver  was  still  more  surprised,  but  seeing  the  old  man 
was  deeply  moved,  he  allowed  him  to  proceed. 

"You  know  full  well,  how  for  nearly  nine  years,  in 
regard  to  my  place,  and  the  decent  fame  so  long  kept  in 
Lichfield  by  the  old  name  of  Newport,  I  have  held  aloof 
and  been  over  stiff-necked  in  respect  to  John — maybe 
this  doing  not  all  mine — oh,  no !  I  have  been  brought  a 
bit  to  the  dust  myself  of  late — but  as  I  was  saying,  I  was 
still  stiff-necked,  and  like  a  Moabite,  till  coming  up  the 
street  with  Doll  last  night,  we  found  old  John  amidst  a 
rabble  of  boys  and  men,  who  were  insulting  and  taunting 
him  with  his  sin  o'  drunkenness.  I  could  not  bear  this 
sight,  or  Doll's  tears,  for  you  see  Oliver,  the  girl  has 
always  loved  her  uncle,  and  taken  after  him  a  deal,  so 
with  the  help  o'  Jones  the  constable,  and  a  neighbour 
or  two.  we  cleared  away  the  mob  and  helped  him  in 
doors.  And  then,  sore  as  my  heart  was  to  see  John  fall 
down  insensible,  and  be  the  battered,  filthy  wretch  he 
was,  I  couldn't  but  at  a  glance  see  what  thou  hadst  been ; 
ay,  and  this  more,  when  they  found  tidy  clothes  in  the 


drawer  and  a  meal  in  the  closet,  for  in  the  hour  I'd  left 
him  (stiff-necked  I  say),  not  a  morsel  of  food  was  in  the 
house,  scarcely  an  article  of  furniture  was  left,  and  not 
a  live  cinder  lay  on  the  hearth.  Yes,  Oliver,  I  said  to 
myself,  if  a  stranger  has  stept  in  and  done  this  for  the 
old  man,  I,  his  brother,  must  stand  aside  no  longer,  as 
though  strong  in  the  light  of  my  own  righteousness." 

"Thank  you,  thank  you  for  this  wise  and  good  re- 
solve," spoke  Oliver  as  he  grasped  the  meek  old  verger's 
hands  in  his,  "if  anything  can  come  in  good  time  to  make 
John  a  conqueror  yet,  it's  your  regard.  But  there  is  a 
mystery  in  this  affair,  Samuel,  which  I  cannot  unravel. 
Old  John  was  as  sober  when  I  left  him  in  the  morning, 
as  I  am  now,  and  he  must  have  been  so  till  far  into  the 
afternoon,  by  the  work  I  found  done  this  morning  on  my 
return.  Besides,  he  had  solemnly  promised  me  not  to 
stir  out  of  doors,  and  to  prevent  all  need  of  his  doing  so, 
I  had  spent  the  very  last  shilling  in  the  house,  and  that 
was  why  I  had  to  toil  on  foot  to  Birmingham,  in  pur- 
chasing ail  the  necessaries  he  was  likely  to  need.  There- 
fore that  some  one  came  and  lured  him  from  the  smithy 
here,  I  am  sure.  And  so,  Samuel,  answer  me  one  ques- 
tion in  the  new  and  friendly  spirit  that  is  to  be  ours ;  is 
it  these  Coggses,  think  you,  that  have  done  this,  for  they 
are  great  friends  of  your  wife  ? " 

"  May  be,  Oliver,  may  be,"  replied  the  old  man,  depre- 
catingly,  as  he  partly  hid  his  face  from  the  young  man's 
gaze,  in  his  uplifted  hands,  "  nothing  comes  amiss  to 
them,  nothing ;  as  I  say,  I've  been  punished  for  my  stiff- 
neckedness."  He  displayed,  in  saying  these  latter  words 
an  amount  of  mental  agony  which  was  startling  to 
behold. 

"This  is  not  well,  Samuel,"  spoke  Oliver  kindly, 
"  particularly  when  the  very  wisest  of  us  are  liable  to 
mistakes  in  our  estimation  of  character.  Though  yours 
is  more  than  a  common  mistake,  I  fancy,  for  I  fear  to 
your  wife,  more  than  to  old  John's  habits  of  dissipation, 
is  owing  this  bitter  estrangement." 

"  It  is  lad,"  replied  the  old  man,  contritely,  "  though 
I  mustn't  cast  the  whole  burthen  on  another's  shoulders. 
But,  ye  see,  I  was  deceived  by  having  had,  up  to  that 
time,  plain  and  honest  natures  to  deal  with.  Yes,  Mr. 
Oliver,  Sarah's  brother  was  a  friend  of  mine,  and  going  to 
and  from  the  village  where  he  lived,  through  those  few  sad 
years  which  followed  Doll's  mother's  death,  for  he  was  a 
schoolmaster,  and  a  great  lover  of  church  music,  like 
myself,  I  saw  this  woman,  then  many  years  a  widow, 
and  who  boarded  and  lodged  with  her  brother.  Well,  she 
pretended  to  take  mightily  to  Doll,  and  said  she  loved 
her  like  a  mother,  and  so,  things  going  on  in  this  way,  all 
at  once,  this  woman  and  her  son  came  to  Lichfield,  and, 
without  leave-asking,  settled  themselves  in  my  house.  I 
do  not  know  how  it  was,  for  the  idea  of  marrying  again 
bad  never  once  entered  my  mind  ;  but  I  was  married,  and 
quickly  too,  for  all  that.  The  way  was  this,  she  had  the 
banns  put  up,  and  bought  the  ring,  and  then,  over  night 
of  the  wedding-day,  said,  'come,  Samuel,  you  and  I  must 
*o  and  get  married  in  the  morning,'  and  I  obeyed,  I  fancy 
more  out  of  fear  than  anything  else,  though  I  could 
recollect  naught  that  I'd  ever  said  to  her  of  marriage, 
or  giving  in  marriage.  Well,  time  went  on,  and  her  true 
nature  came  out  more  and  more,  year-by-year.  She  had 
some  little  money  of  her  own ;  this  she  kept  for  herself, 
and  got  from  me,  saying  she  would  replace  it,  a  hundred 
rounds  which  I  had  been  saving  in  the  County  Bank  for 
Doll,  ever  since  she  lay  in  the  cradle.  This  sum  was  used 
n-  apprenticing  Sarah's  son,  Joe  Martin,  to  a  London 
silkmercer,  as  country  folks  and  country  shops  wouldn't 
do  for  Sarah's  pride.  No  !  Joe  must  go  to  London,  and 
30  a  gentleman.  What  he  did  there,  or  why  his  West-end 
master  threw  up  his  indentures  was  never  told,  to  me, 
;hough  I  fancy  he  did  sorely  ill,  by  the  money  my  wife 
las  had  to  pay,  from  time  to  time,  for  him :  for  as  I  was 
told  by  her  own  brother,  the  ether  day,  the  little  farm 
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her  former  husband  left  her  has  been,  within  late  years, 
mortgaged  to  its  last  shilling.  Well,  in  awhile,  1  heard 
of  Joe  being  in  Birmingham " 

"  Yes,"  interrupted  Oliver,  "  he  was  there,  and,  for  a 
time,  in  a  flashy  linendraper's  shop,  during  the  year  I 
worked  in  Mordaunt's  smelting  house,  and  he  bore " 

"  Out  with  it,"  exclaimed  the  old  man,  fiercely,  for  one 
so  humble  and  meekly  quaint  in  his  behaviour;  "  a  bad 
character.  Oh !  yes !  my  vain  self-righteousness  has 
been  brought  low.  Well,  Oliver,  now,  for  six  weeks,  this 
young  man,  under  pretence  of  serving  in  Coggs's  ihop, 
has  been  living  in  our  old  cottage,  and  if  it  wasn't  for 
Doll — sweet  child — my  old  psalmody,  and  older  books, 
and,  holiest  of  all,  my  daily  service  pacing  up  and  down, 
I  should  wish  myself  colder  than  the  cathedral  stones  I 
tread."  He  said  this,  and  leaning  down  upon  the  anvil 
wept  like  a  child. 

But  Oliver  soon  soothed  his  peace-loving  heart  again. 
"  Come,"  he  said,  "  brighter  days  will  yet  shine  for  the 
honest  name  of  Newport ;  and  to  help  towards  these  you 
must  come  up  and  down,  Samuel,  and  be  a  brother  once 
more  to  John.  You  must  bring  Doll — you  must  let  her 
cleave  to  him " 

"  She  has  his  heart,"  interrupted  the  verger. 

"You  must  bring  your  violin,  for  old  John  has  the 
Newport  love  for  music." 

"  Ay,"  again  interrupted  the  clerkly  old  man,  with  a 
sweet  enthusiasm  in  which  was  quaintly  blended  paternal 
and  maternal  love,  touched  by  the  pious  simpleness  of  a 
Herbert  or  a  Doddridge,  "  Doll  has  a  sweet  voice,  and  a 
true  ear,  and  I  myself  have  given  her  some  few  lessons  in 
the  gamut :  so  she  shall  come,  and  John  shall  hear  her." 

"  And  thus  you  may  help  the  stern  battle  of  life  within 
these  walls,  and  be  comforted  yourself,"  continued  the 
young  man ;  "  now  let  us  go  into  the  house,  and,  joining 
hands,  be  you  and  old  John  once  more  brothers." 

So  saying,  Oliver  led  the  way  from  the  smithy  to  the 
house ;  but  they  were  arrested  on  the  threshold  of  the 
kitchen  by  finding  that  old  John  had  risen,  and  now  sit- 
ting either  on  the  bed  or  fcy  the  fire,  was  partly  praying 
for  strength  against  future  sin,  and  partly  using  words  of 
self-reproach,  with  a  remorseless  self-infliction,  that  could 
only  be  exceeded  Dy  the  self-flagellations  of  an  ancient 
hermit. 

"  Beast,  fool,  sot,"  he  repeated,  more  than  once,  and 
then,  as  his  vehemence  exhausted  itself,  he  prayed  with  a 
touching,  imploring  meekness,  which  bespoke  its  own 
sincerity,  that  he  might  yet  be  good  to  his  "blessed  lad 
Oliver." 

"  I  cannot  go  in,  I  cannot  see  him  now,"  half  wept  the 
meek-hearted  old  verger;  "I  should  be  a  worse  child 
then ;  so,  go  thee  in,  and  speak  to  him  alone,  and  I  will 
come,  after  afternoon  service,  and  let  Doll  brighten  up  the 
hearth,  and  make  tea."  The  verger  crept  away,  and 
Oliver  went  in  gently.  The  old  man  sat  by  the  fire,  and 
his  head  was  bowed  down  on  the  table  yet  spread  with 
his  untasted  breakfast. 

He  heard  Oliver's  footsteps,  and  cowering  down  like  a 
beaten  dog,  raised  up  his  hands  as  if  for  mercy. 

"  I  cannot  look  at  thee,  my  lad,"  he  said  ;  "  I  cannot 
look  at  thee.  I  ain't  worthy  a  bit  more  of  thy  goodness, 
my  boy." 

" "  Father,"  said  Oliver,  as  he  stooped  above  the  old 
man,  with  womanly  tenderness,  "  you  have  done  wrong, 
but  I  forgive  you ;  and,  therefore,  not  another  word  of 
self-reproach,  because  it  only  adds  to  my  exceeding  pain. 
Come,  even  7  will  strive  to  make  this  your  last  error."  As 
the  young  man  took  old  John's  hand  in  his,  he  found  it 
fevered,  and  his  eyes,  as  he  raised  them,  bloodshot. 
"  Why,  you  are  ill !  "  he  continued  instantly,  with  a  tre- 
pidation which  betrayed  how  earnest  was  his  affection. 

"  Ay !  lad,  ay !  I  feel  bad  enough ;  never  a  drop  be- 
fore, and  it  was  but  a  little,  touched  me  this  ways." 

Oliver  had  it  at  his  heart,  and  on  his  lips,  to  ask  the 


old  man  all  concerning  what  had  thus  so  strangely  hap- 
pened ;  but,  recollecting  his  own  noble  resolve,  and  the 
pain  it  gives  to  those  in  error  to  open  up  its  source,  he 
refrained ;  and  making  the  old  man  recline  in  his  chair, 
he  boiled  fresh  water,  made  some  tea,  and  whilst  old  John 
slaked  with  it  his  feverish  thirst,  he  sat  quietly  down  by 
his  side,  and  recounted  all  that  had  occurred  since  he  had 
left  him  early  the  day  before. 

The  old  man  listened  with  a  patient,  silent  submission, 
that  was  touching  to  behold,  though  Oliver  well  knew 
how  active  his  thoughts  were  at  the  moment,  and  towards 
which  point  they  were  at  once  strongly  turned.  This 
soon  showed  itself,  for  though,  as  Oliver  went  on,  he  made 
no  comment  other  than  as  related  to  his  niece  and  his 
brother  Samuel,  no  sooner  had  the  young  man  ceased 
speaking,  than  he  recurred  to  the  subject  of  the  inkstand, 
with  an  enthusiasm  which  bespoke  the  intensity  of  his 
interest.  *  , 

"  My  lad,"  said  he,  as  he  folded  the  young  man's  hand 
within  his  own  hand,  as  a  mother  would  that  of  a 
cherished  infant ;  "  thee  'It  do  it,  for  thee  hast  a  brave 
brain,  and  will  live  to  do  a  sight  of  justice  to  the  nature 
that  I  saw  was  in  thee  the  night  thy  little  casts  in  clay 
were  shown  to  me  by  Bill  Dicks,  the  Ketley  forgeman. 
But  thee  must  work  out  all  thy  meaning  with  patient 
thought ;  the  idea  must  be  wrought  out  in  the  brain,  as 
good-welded  iron  must  be  on  the  anvil ;  and  thee  must 
have  thy  eyes  open,  too,  to  many  other  things  about  thee. 
Nature  helps  nature,  as  I  have  always  found.  When 
gentlemen  have  said  to  me  sometimes,  'Newport,  what 
makes  thy  work  so  unlike  the  common  sort  ? '  I've  an- 
swered, '  I  hardly  know,  gentlemen,  except  it  be  having 
my  eyes  pretty  open  to  most  things  ; '  and  this  thee  must 
have,  my  boy,  and  many  things  will  come  to  help  what  is 
in  thy  head.  One  other  thing,  too,  '11  be  needed — the  de- 
sign, the  cast  and  the  running,  as  well  as  the  after- 
finish,  must  be  done  in  our  own  smithy,  and  by  our  own 
hands.  And  we  must  make  a  secret  of  the  whole." 

"  I  have  already  thought  of  this,"  replied  Oliver, 
"  though  the  cost  will  be  more  than  if  I  took  the  cast  to 
Birmingham,  and  had  the  metal  run  there;  but  if  I  did 
this,  the  design  would  be  pirated  in  a  week,  without  any 
of  that  after-finish  I  intend,  and  which  will  constitute  its 
chief  beauty.  As  for  secresy — that  is,  indeed,  needful." 

"  Well,  myboy,"  spoke  the  old  man,  weakly,  "  I  am  not 
garrulous,  and  none  but  Doll  and  her  father  will  be  up 
and  down.  Besides,  thee  can  have  the  shed  nearest  the 
two  great  plum  trees,  and  which  Doll  and  I  will  clear  of 

garden  seeds,  and  them  sort  of  things,  and  set  right " 

He  paused  a  moment,  and  then  said,  contritely,  as  though 
speaking  of  a  need  of  his  own  causing  :  "  But  there  '11  be 
the  metal,  Oliver,  and  our  poverty  is  sore,  unless  M'Clure 
— or  Mr.  Graydon " 

"  No,  no,"  interrupted  Oliver,  quickly,  with  much  of 
that  natural  characteristic  sternness  which  was  always  so 
powerful  in  its  influence  over  the  old  man  at  his  side ; 
"not  a  further  word  of  Mr.  Graydon  in  such  a  matter; 
for  recollect  how  often  he  has  been  your  friend — and  mine 
as  well — though  not  in  a  pecuniary  sense.  No,  I  would 
rather  labour  at  anvil  and  in  a  smithy  all  my  days,  than  not 
work  out  this  design  single-handed;  and  as  for  M'Clure, 
I  do  not  think  his  worldly  wife  would  let  him  give  credit 
to  needy  people  like  ourselves  in  such  a  matter.  But  all 
this  we  must  leave  to  its  own  good  time.  Now  rest  in 
your  chair,  as  I  have  yet  to  get  my  dinner,  and  fit  the 
lock  in  the  transept  door  before  it  grows  dark." 

Saying  this,  Oliver  took  such  dinner  as  their  poor  closet 
afforded,  cleared  away  its  fragments,  set  the  old  kitchen 
to  rights,  and  made  the  hearth  bright  and  clean,  for, 
with  the  exception  of  washing,  the  whole  of  their  house- 
hold labour  was  performed  by  himself,  and  with  a  tidiness 
and  dexterity  that  would  have  put  to  shame  the  majority 
of  housewives,  he  left  the  old  man  in  a  quiet  doze,  and 
went  forth  to  perform  this  needful  work,  which  under 
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ordinary  circumstances  would   have   been   done  by  old 
Newport  in  person. 

The  streets  were  hot  and  dusty,  for  the  meridian  sun 
had  fallen  with  great  power,  and  therefore,  as  he  stepped 
by  a  quaint,  old,  cloistered  door  into  the  cathedral,  its 
grand  shadows  and  its  solemn  stillness  affected  him  as 
they  had  never  done  before ;  and  as  he  went  onward  into 
shadows  still  more  grave  and  solemn,  by  the  very  reason 
that  tinted  windows  flecked  down  here  and  there  their 
gorgeous  hues,  in  interlacing  slips  within  these  shadows, 
thought  after  thought  of  earth  lifted,  as  it  seemed,  its 
burden  and  its  consciousness  from  his  soul,  and  genius 
grew  religious  in  proportion  as  it  grew  fecund  and  sublime. 
This  is  ever  so,  for  THE  WORLD'S  LAW  is,  THAT  GENIUS 

SHOULD  CONSECRATE  HERSELF  TO  NATURE  ! 

As  the  hour  went  on,  and  he  sat  at  his  handicraft  in 
those  grand  shadows  of  arch  and  column,  and  his  labour 
was  silent,  for  the  need  of  file  and  hammer  was  for  the 
time  over,  the  glorious  service  of  the  afternoon  begun,  and 
the  low  clerkly  voice  of  supplicating  man  came  through 
the  distance  richly  to  the  ear,  then  grander  and  louder  the 
pealing  organ,  then  still  diviner  and  angel-wise  the  mellow 
voices  of  the  choristers  swelling  or  richly  falling  as  the 
diapason  needed.  Then  came  the  glorious  "magnificat " 
"  or  I  magnify,"  and  the  still  diviner  "  nunc  dimittis 
servum  tuum,  domine."  "  Lord,  now  dismiss  thy  servant," 
whose  like  in  grand  beauty  and  religious  poetry,  no 
creed,  no  poet,  no  musician,  has  yet  surpassed  or  brought 
a  likeness.  Then,  by-and-by,  the  last  note  of  the  service 
was  ended,  old  doors  were  swung  and  closed,  and  left 
their  echoes  to  die  away  like  a  spent  ocean  wave,  and  all 
around,  from  niche  and  arch  and  cloister,  deeper  and 
deeper  shadows  fell ! 

All  this  time,  as  I  have  said,  the  creative  faculty  was 
again  aroused,  and  the  inspiration  of  the  overnight  again, 
»nd  by  degrees,  stealing  over  him,  and  shone  down  into 
the  inner  depths  of  the  soul,  like  a  bright  and  heavenly 
moon  looks  down  into  the  depths  of  a  placid  ocean.  And 
now  his  labour  being  over,  and  he  paced  far  up  and  down, 
by  tomb  and  cloister,  and  under  lofty  arch  and  tinted 
window,  all  seemed  like  books  spread  out  by  Nature's 
hand,  from  which  lessons  might  be  read.  The  Bell- 
shaped  Nebula  had  given  the  form,  the  gloom  of  the 
midnight  woods,  the  breaking  of  the  rosy-tinted  dawn, 
the  solemn  and  glorious-voiced  organ,  had  all  metaphysi- 
cally served,  as  it  were,  to  round  it,  and  shape  it  into 
beauty;  and  now  these  shifting  shadows,  some  moving 
like  the  phantasmagoria  of  a  kaleidoscope,  or  the  reflec- 
tion of  sweeping  clouds  across  a  waving  field  of  corn, 
wrought  out  ideas  for  its  adornment. 

At  length  he  was  aroused  by  the  striking  of  the  church 
clock,  and  made  for  the  first  time  aware  how  night  had 
stolen  on,  and  how  long  he  had  lingered,  so  gathering  up 
his  tools,  and  locking  the  cloistered  door  behind  him  with 
a  key  belonging  to  the  verger,  Oliver  hurried  homeward. 
When  he  reached  it  and  opened  the  quaint  old  kitchen 
door,  a  scene  met  his  gaze,  though  made  up  of 
plainer  and  simpler  circumstances,  that  was  not  without 
its  sweet  effect  upon  the  creative  faculty.  A  candle  was 
lighted,  and  at  a  table  in  the  shadow  of  the  wide  chimney 
sat  old  John  Newport,  still  in  his  quaint  chair,  his  child- 
like niece  upon  his  knee  occupied  in  some  small  task  of 
needle  work,  and  by  his  side  and  before  the  table,  simple 
and  grave  and  clerklike,  as  he  always  was,  sat  the  verger 
Samuel,  reading  out  of  some  one  volume  of  a  small  library 
of  books  he  had  at  home,  a  sermon  from  Tillotson,  or 
Barrow,  or  Taylor,  touching  the  Worth  of  Repentance. 
And  he  read  well,  and  with  a  simple  solemnity  very  plea- 
sant to  hearken  to  ;  for  he  had  had  a  fair  education,  and 
been  associated  for  the  best  part  of  his  life  with  cultivated 
men. 

As  Ltolly  Newport  .sat  there  on  her  uncle's  knee,  her 
simple  girlish  appearance  made  even  more  so  by  the  quaint 
garb  of  a  church  school  to  which  she  belonged,  few  would 


have  surmised  the  depth  of  her  earnest  character.  Few 
knew  of  it,  or  perhaps  observed  it ;  for  her  father,  in  his 
odd  way,  still  treated  her  as  a  child,  and  her  mother-in- 
law  for  obvious  reasons  made  her  as  much  a  cipher  in  the 
verger's  household  as  she  could,  still  for  all  that,  Dolly 
though  but  fifteen,  had  the  thought  and  feeling  of  a 
woman  twice  those  years.  It  was  curious  to  see  how 
doubtful  she  was  whether  to  act  the  part  of  girl  or  woman 
when  Oliver  took  her  hand,  and  how  when  she  had  had 
courage  to  look  up  and  notice  his  grave  and  abstracted 
manner,  it  was  given  in  her  old  frank  childlike  way,  just 
as  when  coming  by  her  uncle's  garden,  she  had  often 
stopped  beside  the  gate  to  speak  and  inquire  after  him. 

It  was  clear  that  Oliver  regarded  her  in  no  other  light 
than  a  child,  for  after  the  few  first  words,  he  scarcely 
addressed  her  again,  nor  seemed  to  notice  her,  though 
after  her  father  had  finished  reading,  she  set  forth  the 
frugal  supper;  and  when  partaken  of,  cleared  it  away. 
Some  short  while  after  this  the  verger  fetched  his  old 
violin,  and  a  music-book  he  had  brought  with  him  from 
an  adjacent  table,  and  playing  the  accompaniment  of  one 
of  those  old  psalms  of  which,  to  a  proverb,  he  was  fond, 
Doll  sang  the  words  in  a  simple  earnest,  though  musician- 
like  way,  which  not  only  bespoke  cultivation,  but  also 
brought  rain  ing  tears  from  the  repentant  drunkard's  eyes. 

"  Ah  !  Doll,"  he  said  at  length,  "  if  you'll  come  and 
sing  a  bit  like  that  to  me  of  evenings,  I  shall  grow  strong 
against  evil,  I  think,  my  dear." 

"  I'm  sure  I  will,  uncle,  I  love  you  so  well." 

"  Ay,  and  thee  must  be  good  a  bit,  too,  to  Oliver,  and 
you  and  I'll  set  the  old  place  to  rights,  my  Doll,  so  that 
my  boy  shall  give  us  good  characters." 

"  Oh  yes  uncle,  I  love  you,  and  shall  like  to  come. 
And  I  can  do  so  many  things,  you  scarcely  know  how 
many."  She  paused  a  minute,  and  then  said  again, 
quickly,  "Uncle  you  are  very  fond  of  flowers,  ain't  you." 

"  Yes,  my  girl,  no  man  likes  a  nicer  garden  than  I  do." 

"Well,  father  telling  me  I  should  come  with  him  this 
evening,  I  begged  of  a  schoolfellow,  and  brought  with  me, 
a  bunch  of  very  nice  ones."  %\.s  Doll  spoke,  she  went 
and  brought  from  the  old-fashioned  window-ledge  a  small, 
but  exquisite  posy  of  our  choicest  English  flowers. 

"Why,  my  lass !  "  exclaimed  old  John,  the  instant  he 
had  put  on  his  spectacles  to  gaze  at  it,  "  this  is  as  if  it  was 
the  very  same  nosegay  Oliver  got  from  Ryeton  manor, 
whilst  he  was  drawing  the  scroll  of  his  fender ! — that  it  is." 

Doll  made  no  answer,  nor  even  raised  her  face,  though 
the  old  man  kissed  her,  and  expressed  his  thanks,  as  he 
took  the  flowers,  and  set  them,  with  the  pitcher  which 
held  them,  on  the  table.  As  for  Oliver,  he  might  have 
been  an  effigy  of  stone  in  the  cathedral  aisle. 

It  was  now  time  for  them  to  go,  which  they  did  as  soon 
as  the  old  verger  had  packed  up  his  violin,  and  seen  that 
Doll  was  as  carefully  sheltered  in  her  little  school-cloak, 
as  a  mountain  shepherd  sees  that  his  weakest  yearling  is 
housed  in  the  fold. 

When  they  were  gone,  and  old  John  carefully  tended 
to  his  bed,  Oliver,  who  had  exhibited  some  signs  of  im- 
patience at  the  verger's  lengthened  stay,  fetched  such 
drawing  materials  as  he  needed;  and  whilst  his  soul 
again  renewed  its  inspiration,  whilst  the  Bell-shaped 
Nebula  still  hung  in  heaven  before  him,  whilst  the  organ 
still  played  on,  and  the  far-up  cathedral  windows  still 
cast  their  arabesque  glory  at  his  feet,  he  began  his  great 
design ;  and  though  he  knew  it  not,  that  childish  voice 
still  singing  onward  to  his  rapt  soul;  and  before,  and 
bovering  over  him,  the  hue  and  scent  of  flowers,  to 
which  his  eyes  were  blind,  helped — largely  helped — this 
beginning  of  an  immortal  fancy  of  the  mind. 

COMPLIMENT— a  thing  often  paid  by  people  who  pay 
nothing  else — the  counterfeit  coin  of  those  who  substitute 
the  form,  fashion,  and  language  of  politeness  for  its  sub- 
stance and  its  feeling 
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EVILS    OF    FAULT-FINDING. 

We  exert  a  more  healthful  and  permanent  influence 
on  another,  by  giving  every  possible  encouragement  to 
the  good  parts  of  his  character,  than  by  direct  notice  of 
the  bad ;  and  that  by  thus  strengthening  the  good,  we 
give  the  person  a  more  discerning  perception  of  his  own 
failings,  and  a  greater  control  over  them,  than  we  can 
ever  attain  by  merely  counselling  him  directly  against 
his  errors.  In  proportion  as  a  monitor  within  exceeds 
in  weight  and  authority  a  monitor  without,  so  does  the 
one  method  excel  the  other.  It  is,  besides,  very  difficult 
for  two  friends  to  preserve  thorough  confidence  in  each 
other  after  the  direct  notice  of  faults.  In  spite  of  our 
best  endeavours,  a  feeling,  however  slight,  of  mortifica- 
tion creeps  in  to  disturb  the  permanence  of  the  influence; 
and,  though  the  fault  may  be  corrected,  that  feeling  may 
destroy  the  future  power  of  the  counsellor  to  benefit  his 
friend.  To  take  my  own  case,  for  example,  I  can  truly 
say  that,  when  witnessing  the  never-failing  kindness  and 
sympathy  shown  by  you  and  yours  with  the  sufferings  of 
your  fellow-creatures,  I  have  not  only  felt  my  own  better 
feelings  roused  into  purer  and  higher  action,  but  I  have 
felt  my  selfishness  rebuked  within  me,  and  seen  my  defi- 
ciencies with  a  keener  and  more  improving  eye  than  if 
you,  or  any  one  else,  had  plainly  told  me  that  you  per- 
ceived them,  and  wished  to  warn  me  against  them.  There 
are  cases,  and  especially  in  the  instance  of  the  guardians 
of  youth,  in  which  the  direct  notice  of  faults  is  called  for, 
and  proves  beneficial ;  but  this  seems  to  me  to  hold  good 
only  where  the  one  possesses  a  natural  authority  over 
the  other,  and  to  which  the  other  feels  himself  naturally 
subject.  Among  equals  in  mature  age,  I  doubt  the  pro- 
priety or  benefit  of  the  plan  of  direct  naming  of  faults, 
and  whether  we  do  not,  in  following  it,  transgress  the  rule 
of  "Judge  not,"  &c.  We  can  rarely  tell  the  precise 
motives  of  another. — Life  of  Andrew  Combe. 

SUNDAY    RECREATIONS. 

Let  us  look  this  fact  full  in  the  face,  that  the  poor,  as 
a  body,  have  no  recreations.  What  are  they  in  the  cities 
and  towns  ?  How  is  it  that  the  working  man  spends  his 
evenings,  when  he  has  an  hour  that  he  can  call  his  own, 
or  on  that  blessed  day  of  rest  which  has  been  given  by  a 
God  of  mercy  to  a  race  doomed  to  labour  for  their  sins  ? 
What  does  he  do  with  himself,  we  ask,  when  he  is  not  in 
the  public-house,  or  in  some  low  haunt  of  vice  or  degra- 
dation ?  Does  he  read  ?  With  a  few  exceptions,  far 
from  it  -t  his  intellect  was  not  cultivated  in  his  youth ;  he 
is  too  poor  to  buy  books ;  he  is  too  much  exhausted  with 
his  day's  toils  to  be  equal  to  anything  but  real  hearty 
recreation.  Does  he  pass  an  hour  or  two  in  sweet  con- 
verse with  the  wife  of  his  bosom  and  the  children 
whom  he  loves  ?  Alas  !  the  want  of  early  education  has 
made  conversation  an  impossibility  to  him,  for  he  has 
nothing  to  converse  about ;  or  his  wife  is  busied  with  her 
own  labours  till  the  moment  comes  for  lying  down  to 
rest;  or  his  children  are  far  away,  engaged  in  premature 
work,  gaining  a  few  pence  by  occupations  in  which  their 
young  hands  should  never  be  employed.  Has  he  any  in- 
door amusements  to  which  to  turn,  if  he  should  by  chance 
have  leisure  and  companions  ?  Has  he  the  music,  the 
singing,  the  dancing,  the  chess,  the  round  game  at  cards, 
the  books  of  prints,  the  drawing,  the  painting,  with  which 
we  enliven  our  hours  of  rest,  and  recreate  ourselves  in 
preparation  for  the  duties  of  the  morrow  ?  Does  he  know 
the  friendly  interchange  of  visits,  in  which,  "as  iron 
sharpeneth  iron,  so  does  the  face  of  a  man  his  friend  ? " 
Are  there  any  harmless  places  of  public  assembly  to  which 
he  may  take  his  family  without  fear  of  corruption,  or  of 
meeting  such  abandoned  characters  as  he  would  wish  to 
avoid  ?  A  few  such,  indeed,  there  may  be ;  but  they  are 
so  few,  and  his  means  of  availing  himself  of  their  attrac- 
tions are  so  limited,  that  not  one  poor  man  out  of  a  hun- 
dred is  benefited  by  them.  Where  can  he  go  out  of 


doors,  when  a  Sunday  or  a  holiday,  and  the  bright  sun 
in  the  heavens,  invite  him  to  a  brief  season  of  liveliness 
and  pleasure  ?  Two  or  three  spots  he  may  visit  in  Lon- 
don ;  or  he  may  join  the  crowds  of  men  and  women 
(generally  by  no  means  from  the  really  poor)  who  flock 
into  the  suburbs,  either  for  dull  gaiety  or  uproarious 
mirth  j  but  even  to  those  to  whom  this  small  measure  of 
enjoyment  is  granted,  there  is  little  to  enliven  without 
vice,  and  to  stimulate  without  leading  to  excess.  A  cold, 
shy,  priggish  stateliness,  rules  around  Mm;  on  one  side 
stiffness  and  stupidity  repel ;  on  the  other,  coarseness 
and  revelry  disgust ;  the  spirit  of  labour  still  is  domi- 
nant ;  and  even  when  all  seems  to  conspire  to  make  him 
happy  for  a  while,  he  remains  a  stranger  to  that  innocent 
mirth  and  simple  merriment  which  animate  the  throngs 
who  pour  forth  from  continental  towns,  when  the  weekly 
Christian  festival,  or  some  extraordinary  day  of  rest, 
invites  all  mankind  to  devotion,  repose,  and  joy. — A  Sun- 
day in  London. 

BROKEN  SPIRITS. 

We  read  sometimes  of  broken  hearts ;  pretty,  poetic 
things,  no  doubt,  and  perhaps  true.  Broken  spirits,  at 
any  rate,  there  are.  Oh,  yes  !  the  spirit  breaks,  but  not 
for  love.  Love  is  the  dream  of  early  youth,  and  the 
spirit  breaks  not  then.  Youth  has  itself  the  elements  of 
so  much  happiness ;  its  energy,  its  hope,  its  trust,  its 
fond  belief  that  everything  is  beautiful,  that  every  one  is 
true,  and  its  warm  affections  all  give  a  buoyancy,  an  ever- 
moving  principle  of  joy ;  and  though  the  spirit  bow,  it 
breaks  not  then.  It  is  in  after  years,  when  stern  expe- 
rience has  become  our  teacher,  when  the  bright-glowing 
hue  of  hope  has  passed  away,  and,  in  its  place,  dark 
shadows  fall ;  when  all  life's  billows  have  swept  over  us, 
and  each  succeeding  wave  has  left  its  furrows  on  the  soul; 
oh,  then  it  is  the  spirit  breaks,  and  all  man's  boasted 
energy  gives  way. — Glances  at  Human  Nature. 

LONDON    AND    NEW   YORK. 

An  American  gentleman,  on  a  visit  to  this  country, 
describes  in  the  Boston  Register  his  impressions  on  enter- 
ing the  city  of  cities. — "  I  have  heard  it  said  by  Ame- 
ricans, that  entering  London  was  pretty  much  like  enter- 
ing New  York  ;  and  I  can  conceive  that  if  one  come  from 
the  station  asleep  in  a  cab  it  may  be  so, — but  xmder  no 
other  circumstances.  There  is  something,  not  merely  in 
the  immense  distance  you  traverse,  but  in  the  grim  soli- 
dity of  the  houses ;  the  continuous  flow  of  the  people ; 
the  ceaseless,  thunderous,  rumbling  carriages,  carts,  and 
vans ;  and  the  dense  canopy  of  smoke,  which  at  once  an- 
nounces, to  my  mind  at  least,  the  presence  of  multitudes 
of  human  beings  and  human  interests,  such  as  I  have 
never  elsewhere  seen  or  felt  to  be  gathered  together.  And 
I  know  no  better  expression  for  the  sentiment  with  which 
I  have  always  entered,  and  abided  in  London,  than  Mr. 
Webster's,  who,  when  he  was  asked  what  he  thought  of 
the  city,  answered,  « I  have  not  yet  done  wondering/ 
Especially  does  this  stupefaction  overcome  one  now,  when 
the  world-city  is  wrapped  in  its  wintry  mystery  of  fog; 
for  all  that  has  been  said  and  sung  of  London  fog,  con- 
veys a  feeble  idea  of  the  reality.  We,  born  under  the 
glowing  American  sky,  under  sunlight  more  golden,  and 
blue  heavens  more  blue  than  smile  on  any  other  land 
save  Greece,  can  with  difficulty  believe,  that  a  place  exists 
where,  for  day  after  day,  the  sun  shines  not  at  all,  or  only 
as  through  smoked  glass ;  while  a  murky  mist  floats  at 
morning  and  evening  up  and  down  the  streets,  blackening 
all  that  it  touches,  and  turning  Parian  marble  to  the  hue 
of  Newcastle  coal." 

OBSTINACY. 

There  is  something  in  obstinacy  which  differs  from 
every  other  passion.  Whenever  it  fails  it  never  recovers, 
but  either  breaks  like  iron,  or  crumbles  sulkily  away,  like 
a  fractured  arch.  Most  other  passions  have  their  periods 
of  fatigue  and  rest ;  their  sufferings  and  their  cure ;  but 
obstinacy  has  no  resource,  and  the  first  wound  is  mortal. 
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HYMN    OF    LOVE. 

THERE  is  no  Heaven  but  Love ; 

All  things  that  live  and  move 

Are  upheld  by  its  breath, 

And  it  is  master  of  the  bands  of  death. 

It  makes  the  weak  heart  strong, 
The  songless  gush  with  song ; 
And  spreads  the  earth  with  flowers, 
And  builds  enchanted  palaces  and  bowers. 

It  claimeth,  for  its  own, 

Each  lovely  tint  and  tone ; 

And  maketh  Beauty  seem 

The  semblance  of  its  own  delighted  dream. 

And  vocal  to  its  ear, 

Dumb  stars  and  solar  sphere — 

Their  muffled  music  comes 

In  grandeur,  rushing  like  the  roll  of  drums. 

It  hears  the  angels  sing, 

And  their  glad  voices  ring 

Through  all  the  azure  aisles, 

And  domes,  of  Heaven's  illuminated  piles. 

It  sees  a  mystic  sense — 

A  language  deep,  intense — 

In  the  grass  blades,  and  weeds, 

And  floods  of  glory  o'er  the  silent  meads. 

It  maketh  women's  eyes 

Star-blossoms,  mysteries ! 

And,  in  celestial  sheen, 

Arrays  their  loveliness  of  form  and  mien. 

It  decks  the  virgin  bride, 

Paining  her  balmy  side 

With  odorous  pangs,  which  start 

To  blissful  music  all  her  throbbing  heart. 

The  infant  on  the  breast 

Doth  like  a  cherub  rest ; 

And  heavenly  halos  spread, 

Like  God's  protecting  breath,  around  his  head. 

All  things  full  well  it  knows ; 

And  wheresoe'r  it  goes, 

Music  and  flowers  attend ; 

And  dark,  brute  forms  rejoice,  and  call  it  friend. 

It  makes  the  darkness  light, 

And  light  more  grand  and  bright ; 

The  wilderness  doth  bloom ; 

And,  at  its  call,  the  dead  come  from  the  tomb. 

All  the  great  works  of  man, 

Are  built  upon  its  plan ; 

It  paints,  and  carves  the  stone, 

And  the  high  realms  of  Phantasy  doth  own. 

The  Poet,  in  his  dreams, 

Transfigured  by  Love's  beams, 

Sings  his  golden  song, 

Borne  on  his  fiery  wings  the  heavens  along. 

It  breathes  through  every  prayer, 

And  makes  the  sufterer  bear ; 

The  noble  martyr  die, 

And  conquers,  like  a  god,  their  agony. 

Religion,  holy-eyed, 

God's  vestal,  glorified ! 

Looking,  though  Faith,  to  Him, 

In  solemn  temples  and  cathedrals  dim ; 


Or  in  the  secret  heart, 

Worshipping  apart ; — 

Is  Love's  divinest  child, 

By  the  deep  mysteries  of  Heaven  beguiled. 

And  War,  and  Wrong,  and  Strife, 
And  every  evil  life, 
Through  all  the  march  of  Time, 
Are  subtle  helpers  of  its  plan  sublime. 

And  Love,  one  day,  shall  reign 

O'er  hill,  and  vale,  and  plain ; 

And  all  the  land  and  sea 

Shall  own  the  triumph  of  his  sovereignty ! 

JANUARY  SEARLE. 


DIAMOND    DUST. 

A  MAN  will  do  right  to  direct  his  own  conduct  through 
ife  by  that  of  a  pistol  ball ;  to  hit  his  mark,  he  must 
apparently  aim  much  higher. 

WORLD — a  great  inn,  kept  in  a  perpetual  bustle  by 
arrivals  and  departures ;  by  the  going  away  of  those  who 
have  just  paid  their  bills  and  the  debt  of  Nature  ;  and  the 
coming  of  those  who  will  soon  have  a  similar  account  to 
settle. 

No  sincere  desire  of  doing  good  need  make  an  enemy 
of  a  single  human  being.  That  philanthropy  has  surely  a 
flaw  in  it  which  cannot  sympathize  with  the  oppressor 
equally  as  with  the  oppressed. 

NOBODY  is  worth  anything  who  has  not  a  comfortable 
share  of  vanity ;  it  is  the  manner,  and  not  the  matter, 
of  the  thing  that  is  offensive. 

MEN  seldom  give  pleasure  where  they  are  not  pleased 
themselves. 

HE  has  more  than  genius — he  is  a  hero,  who  can  check 
his  powers  in  their  full  career  to  glory,  merely  not  to 
crush  the  feeble  on  his  road. 

IT  is  not  what  we  earn  that  makes  us  rich,  but  what 
we  save ;  it  is  not  what  we  eat,  but  what  we  digest,  that 
makes  us  fat ;  it  is  not  what  we  read,  but  \*;hat  we  re- 
member, that  makes  us  learned. 

ALMOST  all  absurdity  of  conduct  arises  from  the  imita- 
tion of  those  whom  we  cannot  resemble. 

THE  happiness  of  life,  like  the  light  of  day,  consists 
not  in  one  brilliant  flash,  but  in  a  series  of  mild,  serene 
rays. 

IDLENESS  is  hard  work  for  those  who  are  not  used  to 
it,  and  dull  work  for  those  who  are. 

A'SULLEN  wise  man  is  as  bad  as  a  good-natured  fool. 
Knowledge,  softened  with  complacency  and  good  breeding, 
will  make  a  man  equally  beloved  and  respected  ;  but  when 
joined  with  a  severe,  distant,  and  unsociable  temper,  it 
creates  rather  fear  than  love. 

FRUGALITY  may  be  termed  the  daughter  of  Prudence, 
the  sister  of  Temperance,  and  the  parent  of  Liberty. 

REALITY  teems  with  disappointment  for  him  whose 
sources  of  enjoyment  spring  in  the  Elysium  of  Fancy. 

WEAR  your  learning,  like  your  watch,  in  a  private 
pocket  j  and  do  not  pull  it  out,  and  strike  it,  merely  to 
show  that  you  have  it. 

FANCY  is  a  butterfly  which  must  be  delicately  handled  j 
if  rude  fingers  tamper  with  it,  the  flower-dust  is  rubbed 
off,  and  the  gay  insect  perishes. 

THE  most  common  disguise  of  Envy  is  in  the  praise  of 
what  is  subordinate. 
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THE    POSSIBLE. 


"  It  can't  Ic  done"  is  the  cry  which  greets  every  new 
application  of  science,  when  first  announced  ;  every  pro- 
ject for  the  removal  of  wrongs,  under  which  generations 
have  grown  grey  ;  every  scheme  for  the  elevation  of  the 
multitudinous  classes  to  a  position  of  social  comfort  and 
intelligent  existence,  "  It  can't  be  done— the  thing  is 
impossible." 

So  said  Sir  Walter  Scott,  when  it  was  proposed  to  light 
our  towns  with  gas.  "  It  can't  be  done — it  is  only  the 
dream  of  a  lunatic !"  So  said  the  sneering  by-standers, 
when  Fulton  proposed  to  ascend  the  Hudson  river  with 
his  first  steam-boat :  "  It  can't  be  done !" — and  the  thing 
was  talked  of  as  "  the  Fulton  folly."  So  said  Dr. 
Lardner,  when  it  was  proposed  to  navigate  the  Atlantic 
by  steamers  ;  and  he  "demonstrated"  that  it  was  impos- 
sible. So  said  the  Quarterly  Review,  when  it  was  pro- 
posed to  carry  Londoners  to  Greenwich  by  rail,  at  the 
rate  of  twenty  miles  an  hour:  "  It  can't  be  done;  and 
we  should  as  soon  expect  people  to  allow  themselves  to  be 
fired  off  upon  one  of  Congreve's  ricochet  rockets,  as 
that  they  should  allow  themselves  to  be  carried  along  at 
such  a  rate,  even  were  it  possible."  The  electric  tele- 
graph was  a  greater  folly  still !  Who  would  ever  credit 
such  a  thing  as  instantaneous  communication  between 
points,  hundreds  and  even  thousands  of  miles  distant  ? 
Yet  these,  and  a  great  many  more  pronounced  impos- 
sibilities, have  become  the  actualities  of  this  day;  and 
the  rapidity  of  the  progress  of  science,  and  the  wonders 
which  attend  it,  would  almost  forbid  us  pronouncing  as 
impossible  anything  that  it  proposes  to  perform. 

All  large  measures  that  have  yet  been  promulgated 
for  bettering  the  social  condition  of  man  have  been  at 
first  received  with  equal  incredulity.  "  Impracticable  !" 
"  Utopian !  "  are  the  epithets  applied  to  them.  How 
many  centuries  of  sneering,  and  aversion,  and  persecution 
had  Christianity  to  undergo,  before  it  could  secure  a  foot- 
ing among  civilized  nations  ?  Even  at  this  comparatively 
advanced  stage  of  civilization,  many  of  its  noblest  princi- 
ples are  pronounced  to  be  "  impracticable."  Propose 
to  disband  armies  and  adopt  the  non-resistent  policy ;  to 
enfranchise  poor  men  as  well  as  rich,  and  concede  to  all, 
without  distinction  of  sect  or  class,  the  full  benefits  of 
citizenship  ;  to  practise  that  social  love  and  community 
of  well-being  which  are  the  true  practical  issue  of  Christi- 
anity; and  you  are  still  hailed  with  the  cry  of  "  Utopian ! 
Impossible  !  It  can't  be  done  .'" 

We  believe  too  much  in  the  impossible.  We  forget 
that  most  of  the  "  impossibilities "  of  past  ages  have 
already  become  the  every-day  transactions  of  this.  Na- 
poleon held  that  there  should  be  no  such  word.  Indeed 
everything  is  possible  in  human  progress.  By  faith  and 
action  we  can  remove  mountains.  The  strong  will  and 


resolute  purpose  can  accomplish  all  things.  Progress  and 
perfection  lie  before  us  ;  mankind  advances  without  ceas- 
ing; and  the  impossible  daily  disappears  before  our 
ardent  tread.  Darkness  and  chaos  fly,  and  are  chased 
down  the  horizon  by  the  advancing  light. 

Those  moral  improvements,  which  are  usually  pro- 
nounced "impossible,"  are  so  styled,  because  the  fancied 
interests  of  some  particular  class  are  supposed  to  be  en- 
dangered by  their  adoption.  Admit  all  men  equally  to 
the  possession  of  social  and  political  power,  and  the  few 
who  actually  possess  these  fancy  their  position  would  be 
endangered.  They  prophesy  revolution,  and  fear  over- 
turn. They  have  not  faith  in  man.  They  fear  humanity, 
because  they  are  unjust  to  it.  They  will  admit  the 
advantages  of  certain  principles,  when  enjoyed  by  them- 
selves, but  deny  these  advantages  when  proposed  to  be 
conferred  on  others ;  they  refuse  to  do  unto  others  as 
they  are  done  by. 

It  is  possible  to  place  all  men  in  a  position  of  intelli- 
gent citizenship,  and  to  include  all  citizens  in  a  bond  of 
civilized  and  happy  brotherhood.  It  is  possible  to  make 
all  men  personally  interested  in  the  preservation  of  peace 
and  security,  so  that  all  the  possibility  of  war  between 
classes  and  nations  shall  be  entirely  removed.  It  is  pos- 
sible to  do  this  by  the  extension  of  justice,  and  by  the  im- 
proved practice  of  human  culture.  We  have  as  yet  made 
but  little  progress  in  the  art  of  turning  human  beings  to 
the  best  account.  It  is  the  accident  of  birth  which,  for  the 
most  part,  determines  the  respective  culture  of  the  various 
members  of  the  human  family.  Society  allows  the  great 
majority  to  grow  up  to  manhood  in  a  state  of  imperfect 
culture,  many  in  a  state  of  untutored  ignorance  ;  and  the 
result  is  an  enormous  mass  of  half-developed,  ill- trained, 
and  badly-regulated  minds  in  all  classes. 

It  is  possible,  by  a  wise  and  careful  system  of  culture, 
to  entirely  change  the  condition  of  society,  and  vastly 
increase  the  happiness  of  the  whole.  See  what  cultiva- 
tion does  for  plants  and  animals.  Every  horticultural 
exhibition  proves  its  wonderful  influence ;  how,  out  of 
the  vilest  weed  of  the  fields,  the  scientific  gardener,  by 
careful  training  and  culture,  can  educe  the  "  bright,  con- 
summate flower ;"  from  the  wild  crab-tree,  the  luxurious 
apple;  from  the  little  mountain-strawberry,  the  most 
delicious  and  beautiful  fruit.  Go  to  the  agricultural  show, 
and  you  will  see  what  the  careful  cultivation  of  animals 
can  accomplish.  An  equally  careful  cultivation  of  MAN, 
would  issue  in  still  more  astounding  and  world-blessing 
results.  Indeed,  in  the  superior  culture  of  some  men, 
we  see  what  all  men  might  be  made.  For,  every  indi- 
vidual contains  in  himself  the  germs  of  all  possible  im- 
provement. Nature  distributes  her  gifts  without  the 
slightest  reference  to  the  artificial  distinctions  of  society  ; 
but,  for  want  of  training,  we  allow  those  gifts  to  run  to 
waste,  or  to  become  choked  up  by  the  dense  undergrowth 
of  ignorance  and  vice. 
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It  is  possible,  by  such  culture,  for  men  of  all  ranks  to  be 
gentlemen,  in  the  highest  sense  of  that  word — the  labour- 
ing classes  not  excepted;  for  there  is  nothing  in  the 
condition  of  labour  that  is  either  degrading  or  incompati- 
ble with  the  highest  state  of  human  culture.  Idleness  is 
degrading,  not  labour ;  the  curse  is  attached  to  indolence, 
not  to  industry.  There  is  really  nothing  in  the  lot  of 
the  men  and  women  who  labour,  to  condemn  them  ne- 
cessarily to  be  rough,  vulgar,  ignorant,  or  miserable ;  or 
to  forbid  their  being  well-bred,  well-informed,  and  sur- 
rounding themselves  with  every  enjoyment  that  can  make 
life  happy.  The  very  odds  and  ends  of  their  time,  pro- 
perly employed,  and  with  a  will,  would  enable  them  to 
acquire  a  large  amount  of  knowledge,  and  a  high  degree 
of  culture. 

The  poverty  of  many  of  these  classes  will  be  put  for- 
ward as  an  obstacle.  But  here  is  another  of  our  possi- 
bilities, which  many  will  pronounce  to  be  the  most 
Utopian  of  all.  It  is  possible  to  banish  poverty  as  the 
necessary  condition  of  any  portion  of  the  community.  It 
is  possible  to  do  this  by  a  wise  and  enlightened  economy 
on  the  part  of  society.  It  is  possible  to  embody  Chris- 
tianity in  the  daily  life  and  procession  of  nations,  to  raise 
up  the  weak,  to  help  the  struggling,  to  give  to  all  a  fair 
start  in  the  world,  to  abate  the  evils  of  intense  competi- 
tion, to  enable  those  who  toil  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
their  labour,  and  to  supersede  the  monopoly  of  wealth 
by  a  community  of  industry.  Such  a  social  state  has 
been  dreamed  of  by  poets,  described  by  sages,  and  pre- 
figured by  prophets.  Turning  their  eyes  from  the  past, 
they  have  gazed  into  the  future,  and  foreseen  in  the  com- 
ing time  the  grand  federation  of  the  world.  The  higher 
destiny  of  man  has  been  revealed  to  them ;  they  have 
discerned  the  final  triumph  of  man's  better  nature, — 
humanity  victorious  over  tyranny, — love  over  selfish- 
ness,— virtue  and  intelligence  over  servile  ambition  and 
wealth.  The  millennium  has  been  realized  to  these  Seers 
of  Time. 

But  it  has  not  been  a  mere  dream.  In  various  ages,  men 
have  struggled  to  embody  their  Utopias  in  action.  The 
early  Christians,  like  the  Essenes,  formed  a  brotherhood, 
in  which  each  member  had  common  rights,  and  "  all  that 
believed  were  together,  and  had  all  things  common."  In 
this  respect,  however,  as  in  many  others,  Christianity  was 
far  before  its  age,  and  foreshadowed  what  the  world  was 
not  yet  prepared  to  practise.  He  must  be  a  really  good 
man  who  will  consent  to  merge  his  individual  happiness 
in  the  common  good ;  and  that  must  indeed  be  a  very 
highly  developed  state  of  society,  where  the  majority  will 
agree  to  give  up  the  aggrandizement  of  self,  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  well-being  of  the  human  family  as  a 
whole. 

Still  the  idea  was  born,  and  did  not  die,  but  exhibited  oc- 
casional signs  of  life,  even  in  the  course  of  the  long,  dark 
ages  of  tyranny  and  fraud  which  followed  the  introduction 
of  the  new  religion.  Many  of  the  learned  fathers  of  the  Ca- 
tholic Church  continued  to  preach  the  doctrine ;  it  blazed 
out  in  the  religious  Reformation  in  Germany,  in  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries ;  the  wild  Anabaptists 
of  Westphalia  adopted  it  as  part  of  their  creed;  Sir 
Thomas  More,  in  England,  a  Roman  Catholic,  made  the 
idea  the  basis  of  his  famous  "  Utopia  ; "  the  philosopher, 
Bacon,  in  his  "  New  Atlantis,"  and  the  republican,  Har- 
rington, in  his  "  Oceana,"  both  illustrated  the  same  poetic 
truth.  The  Moravians  and  the  Shakers  were  the  first  to 
work  out  the  fiction,  to  make  the  possible  the  actual ;  and 
their  communities  exist  to  this  day. 

Up  to  a  recent  date,  this  notion  of  social  equality  had 
possessed  the  minds  only  of  a  few  sects,  little  known,  and 
possessing  but  a  small  influence  on  the  community  with- 
out. But  the  French  Revolution,  which  broke  up  the 
foundations  of  all  society  for  a  time,  let  loose  upon  the 
world  a  flood  of  new  notions  on  this  subject.  Even  the 
philosophers  and  poets  of  sober  England  were  carried 


away  by  the  tide,  and  Coleridge,  Shelley,  Southey,  and 
Godwin,  dreamt  great  dreams  of  the  future  blessedness 
and  happiness  of  man.  France  produced  a  succession 
of  preachers  and  writers  on  the  same  subject, — Baboeuf 
and  Buonarotti,  Saint  Simon,  and  Fourier;  and  in  more 
recent  times,  Armand  Carrel,  Chevalier,  and  Enfantin ; 
Proudhon,  Leroux,  and  Cabet.  The  Revolution  of  1848 
gave  immense  prominence  to  the  new  idea,  and  the  number 
of  its  proselytes  astonished,  not  less  than  it  horrified,  the 
friends  of  the  old  order  of  society. 

We  have  seen  what  destructive  passions  have  since 
burst  forth,  and  what  disastrous  havoc  has  attended  the 
rise  and  progress  of  what  is  called  the  Socialist  party  in 
France.  Doubtless  we  have  seen  but  the  beginning  of 
these  things.  The  same  notions  have  extended  all  over 
Europe ;  and  however  much  we  may  lament  them,  we 
cannot  fail  to  discern,  underneath  all  the  strife,  and  havoc, 
and  ruin,  a  great  idea  struggling  into  life.  The  knowledge 
which  has  been  poured  abroad  into  the  minds  of  men, 
during  the  last  half-century,  has  quickened  their  desires, 
excited  their  hopes,  and  stimulated  their  energies.  They 
are  not  satisfied  to  continue  mere  "  hewers  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  water,"  but  have  an  ambition  to  rise  into  the 
higher  life  of  thinking  and  civilized  men.  They  are  dis- 
satisfied, and  struggle  to  advance ;  for  this  is  the  law  of 
man's  being,  and  cannot  be  evaded.  And  wherever  know-> 
ledge  has  been  given  in  sufficient  quantity,  its  action  is 
inevitable.  There  may  be  much  blind  ruin  wrought, 
many  wild  fantasies  promulgated,  great  waste  of  life  and 
means ;  but  "  revolutions  are  not  made  of  rose-water," 
and  no  great  class  was  ever  yet  emancipated,  without 
disturbance  to  some  classes, — without  great  sacrifices  to 
many. 

Socialism,  as  popularly  expounded,  may  not,  and,  we 
believe,  will  not  become  the  possible  life  of  any  commu- 
nity ;  but  we  do  believe  in  the  possibility,  and  have  no 
doubt  as  to  the  ultimate  realization,  of  a  state  of  society 
in  which  every  child  born  into  the  community  shall  have 
the  benefits  of  a  complete  culture ;  when  every  man  and 
woman  shall  be  raised  above  the  material  wretchedness 
which  now  so  fearfully  abounds;  and  when  all  the  members 
of  society  shall  be  admitted  to  the  temple  of  that  civili- 
zation, with  its  attendant  comforts  and  blessings,  which 
has  been  reared  by  the  daily  industry  of  the  living 
workers,  as  well  as  elaborated  by  the  industry  of  the 
workers  of  preceding  ages.  And  though  we  cannot  see, 
in  our  day,  this  possible  made  actual,  let  us  not  with- 
hold our  sympathy  and  good  word  from  all  labourers  in 
this  wide  field  of  truly  Christian  work.  We  can  help  on 
the  cause  of  association  in  many  ways,  and  we  daily  see 
its  power  displayed  in  Railway  Companies,  in  Freehold 
and  Benefit  Societies,  in  Co-operative  stores  and  mills,  in 
Mod^l  dwelling  and  lodging-houses,  in  Sanitary  reform, 
and  in  a  thousand  other  beneficent  forms.  These  were 
once  dreams;  to  a  few  minds  they  became  the  possible; 
and  to  tens  of  thousands  they  have  now  become  the 
realized  and  actual.  Many  other  things,  greater  than 
these,  that  are  now  only  dreamt  of  as  barely  possible, 
will  follow  after  them  in  good  time. 


SPENDING  A  VERY  PLEASANT  EVENING. 

THE  following  paper  is  extracted  from  the  Examiner, 
and  is  one  of  a  series  of  articles,  entitled,  "  How  to  make 
Home  Unhealthy,"  lately  reprinted  in  one  volume  : — 

"  By  the  consent  of  antiquity,  it  is  determined  that 
Pain  shall  be  doorkeeper  to  the  house  of  Pleasure.  In 
Europe,  Purgatory  led  to  Paradise ;  and  had  St.  Symeon 
lived  among  us  now,  he  would  have  earned  Heaven,  if 
the  police  permitted,  by  praying  for  it,  during  thirty 
years,  upon  the  summit  of  a  lamp-post.  In  India,  the 
Fakir  was  beatified  by  standing  on  his  head  under  a  hot 
sun,  beset  with  roasting  bonfires.  In  Greenland,  the  soul 
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expected  to  reach  bliss  by  sliding  for  five  days  down  a 
rugged  rock,  wounding  itself  and  shivering  with  cold. 
The  American  Indians  sought  happiness  in  castigation, 
and  considered  vomits  the  most  expeditious  mode  of  en- 
forcing self-denial  on  the  stomach.  Some  tribes  of  Afri- 
cans believe  that  on  the  way  to  Heaven  every  man's  head 
is  knocked  against  a  wall.  By  consent  of  mankind, 
therefore,  it  is  granted  that  we  must  pass  pain  on  the  way 
to  pleasure. 

"  What  pleasure  is,  when  reached,  none  but  the  dog- 
matical can  venture  to  determine.  To  Greenlanders,  a 
spacious  fish-kettle,  for  ever  simmering,  in  which  boiled 
seals  for  ever  swim,  is  the  delight  of  Heaven.  And 
remember  that,  in  the  opinion  of  M.  Bailly,  Adam  and 
Eve  gardened  in  Nova  Zembla. 

"  You  will  not  be  surprised,  therefore,  if  I  call  upon 
you  to  prepare  for  your  domestic  pleasures  with  a  little 
suffering;  nor,  when  I  tell  you  what  such  pleasures 
are,  must  you  exclaim  against  them  as  absurd.  Having 
the  sanction  of  our  forefathers,  they  are  what  is  fashion- 
able now,  and  consequently  they  are  what  is  fit. 

"  I  propose,  then,  that  you  should  give,  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  your  friends,  an  Evening  Party ;  and  as  this 
is  a  scene  in  which  young  ladies  prominently  figure,  I 
will,  if  you  please,  on  this  occasion,  pay  particular  atten- 
tion to  your  daughter. 

"  O,  mystery  of  preparation! — Pardon,  sir,  You  err 
if  you  suppose  me  to  insinuate  that  ladies  are  more  careful 
over  personal  adornment  than  the  gentlemen.  When 
men  made  a  display  of  manhood,  wearing  beards,  it  is 
recorded  that  they  packed  them,  when  they  went  to  bed, 
in  paste-board  cases,  lest  they  might  be  tumbled  in  the 
night.  Man  at  his  grimmest  is  as  vain  as  woman,  even 
when  he  stalks  about  bearded  and  battle-axed.  This  is 
the  mystery  of  preparation  in  your  daughter's  case ;  how 
does  she  breathe  ?  You  have  prepared  her  from  child- 
hood for  the  part  she  is  to  play  to-night,  by  training  her 
form  into  the  only  shape  which  can  be  looked  on  with  com- 
placency in  any  ball-room.  A  machine  called  stays, 
introduced  long  since  into  England  by  the  Normans,  has 
had  her  in  its  grip  from  early  girlhood.  She  has  become 
pale,  and — only  the  least  bit — liable  to  be  blue  about  the 
nose  and  fingers.  Stays  are  an  excellent  contrivance: 
they  give  a  material  support  to  the  old  cause,  Unhealthi- 
ness  at  Home.  This  is  the  secret  of  their  excellence.  A 
woman's  ribs  are  narrow  at  the  top,  and  as  they  approach 
the  waist  they  widen,  to  allow  room  for  the  lungs  to  play 
within  them .  If  you  can  prevent  the  ribs  from  widening, 
you  can  prevent  the  lungs  from  playing,  which  they  have 
no  right  to  do,  and  make  them  work.  This  you  accom- 
plish by  the  agency  of  stays.  It  fortunately  happens  that 
these  lungs  have  work  to  do — the  putting  of  the  breath 
of  life  into  the  blood — which  they  are  unable  to  do  pro- 
perly when  cramped  for  space ;  it  becomes  about  as  diffi- 
cult to  them  as  it  would  be  to  you  to  play  the  trombone 
in  a  china-closet.  By  this  compression  of  the  chest, 
ladies  are  made  nervous,  and  become  unfit  for  much 
exertion ;  they  do  not,  however,  allow  us  to  suppose  that 
they  have  lost  flesh.  There  is  a  fiction  of  attire  which 
would  induce,  in  a  speculative  critic,  the  belief  that  some 
internal  flame  had  caused  their  waists  to  gutter,  and  that 
the  ribs  had  all  run  down  into  a  lump,  which  protrudes 
behind  under  the  waistband.  This  appearance  is,  I  think, 
a  fiction,  and  for  my  opinion  I  have  newspaper  authority. 
In  the  papers,  it  was  written  one  day  last  year,  that  the 
hump  alluded  to  was  tested  with  a  pin,  upon  the  person 
of  a  lady  coming  from  the  Isle  of  Man.  and  it  was  found 
not  to  be  sensitive.  Brandy  exuded  from  the  wound,  for, 
in  that  case,  the  projection  was  a  bladder,  in  which  the 
prudent  housewife  was  smuggling  comfort  in  a  quiet  way. 
The  touch  of  a  pin  changed  all  into  discomfort,  when  she 
found  that  she  was  converted  into  a  peripatetic  watering- 
can — brandying-can,  I  should  have  said. 

"  Your  daughter  comes  down  stairs  dressed,  with  a 


bouquet,  at  a  time  when  the  dull  seeker  of  health  and 
strength  would  have  her  to  go  upstairs  with  a  bed- 
candlestick.  Your  guests  arrive.  Young  ladies  thinly 
clad,  and  packed  in  carriages,  emerge  half  stifled,  put  a 
cold  foot,  protected  by  a  filmy  shoe,  upon  the  pavement, 
and  run,  shivering,  into  your  house.  Well,  sir,  we'll  warm 
them  presently.  But  suffer  me  to  leave  you  now,  while 
you  receive  your  guests. 

"  I  know  a  Phyllis,  fresh  from  the  country,  who  gets 
up  at  six  and  goes  to  bed  at  ten ;  who  knows  no  perfume 
but  a  flower-garden,  and  has  worn  no  bandage  to  her  waist 
except  a  sash.  She  is  now  in  London,  and  desires  to  do 
as  others  do.  She  is  invited  to  your  party,  but  is  not  yet 
come  :  it  may  be  well  for  me  to  call  upon  her.  Why,  in 
the  name  of  Newgate,  what  is  going  on  ?  She  is  shrieking 
'  Murder  ! '  on  the  second  floor.  Up  to  the  rescue  !  A 
judicious  maid  directs  me  to  the  drawing-room  :  '  It's 
only  Miss  a-trying  on  her  stays,' 

"  Here  we  are,  sir,  Phyllis  and  I. — You  find  the  room 
oppressive  ? — 'tis  with  perfume,  Phyllis. — With  foul  air  ? 
ah,  your  nice  country  nose  detects  it ;  yes,  there  is  foul 
air ;  not  nasty  of  course,  my  dear,  mixed,  as  it  here  is, 
with  eau-de-Cologne  and  patchouli.  Pills  are  not  nasty, 
sugared.  A  grain  or  two  of  arsenic  in  each  might  be  not 
quite  exactly  neutralized  by  sugar  ;  but  there  is  nothing 
like  faith  in  a  good  digestion. — Why  do  the  gentlemen 
cuddle  the  ladies,  and  spin  about  the  room  with  them 
like  teetotums  ?  Oh,  Phyllis  !  Phyllis  !  let  me  waltz  with 
you.  There,  do  you  not  see  how  it  is  ?  Faint  are  you — 
giddy — will  you  fall  ?  An  ice  will  refresh  you.  Spasms 
next  !  Phyllis,  let  me  take  you  home. 

"  Now,  then,  sir,  Phyllis  has  been  put  to  bed ;  allow 
me  to  dance  a  polka  with  your  daughter.  Frail,  elegant 
creature  that  she  is !  A  glass  of  wine, — a  macaroon, — 
good.  Sontag,  yes ;  and  that  dear  novel.  That  was  a 
delightful  dance ;  now  let  us  promenade.  The  room  is 
close  ;  a  glass  of  wine,  an  ice,  and  let  us  get  to  the  de- 
licious draught  in  the  conservatory,  or  by  that  door.  Is 
it  not  beautiful  ?  The  next  quadrille — I  look  slily  at  my 
watch,  and  Auber's  grim  chorus  rumbles  within  me, 
'  Void  minuit  !  void  minuit  ! '  Another  dance.  How 
fond  she  seems  to  be  of  macaroons.  Supper.  My  dear 
sir,  I  will  take  good  care  of  your  daughter.  One  sand- 
wich. Champagne.  Blancmange.  Bonbon.  Cham- 
pagne. Sherry.  Champagne.  Tipsy  cake.  Brandy 
cherries.  Glass  of  wine.  A  macaroon.  Trifle.  Jelly. 
Champagne.  Custard.  Macaroon.  The  ladies  are  being 
taken  care  of. — Yes;  now  in  their  absence  we  will  drink 
their  health,  and  wink  at  each  other  :  their  and  our  Bad 
healths.  This  is  the  happiest  moment  of  our  lives ;  at 
two  in  the  morning,  with  a  dose  of  indigestion  in  the 
stomach,  and  three  hours  more  to  come  before  we  get 
to  bed.  You,  my  dear  sir,  hope  that,  on  many  occasions 
like  the  present,  you  may  see  your  friends  around  you, 
looking  as  glassy-eyed  as  you  have  made  them  to  look 
now.  We  will  rejoin  the  ladies. 

"  Nothing  but  champagne  could  have  enabled  us  to 
keep  up  the  evening  so  well.  We  were  getting  weary 
before  supper, — but  we  have  had  some  wine,  have  dug 
the  spur  into  our  sides,  and  on  we  go  again.  At  length 
even  the  bottle  stimulates  our  worn-out  company  no 
more,  and  then  we  separate.  Good  night,  dear  sir;  we 
have  spent  a  Very  Pleasant  Evening  under  your  roof. 

"  To-morrow,  when  you  depart  from  a  late  breakfast, 
having  seen  your  daughter's  face  and  her  boiled-mackerel- 
eye,  knowing  that  your  wife  is  bilious,  and  that  your 
son  has  just  gone  out  for  soda-water,  you  will  feel 
yourself  to  be  a  Briton  who  has  done  his  duty,  a  man 
who  has  paid  something  on  account  of  his  great  debt  to 
civilized  society." 

LOVE  can  excuse  anything  except  meanness  ;  but 
meanness  kills  love,  cripples  even  natural  affection  : 
without  esteem,  true  love  cannot  exist. 
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FANCIES  AND  FICTIONS  OF  THE    EARLY 
WORLD. 

THE  life  of  nations  has  its  prototype  in  the  life  of  tho 
individual.  As  in  the  individual,  sentiment  is  manifested 
before  intelligence,  and  imagination  precedes  reflection  : 
so  in  nations,  the  literature  of  the  heart  has  always  pre- 
ceded the  literature  of  the  intellect ;  and  the  vagaries  of 
fiction  have  heralded,  though  sometimes  at  a  distance 
considerably  remote,  the  footsteps  of  philosophy.  Imagi- 
nation had  called  the  world  her  own,  centuries  before 
reason  had  attempted  to  wrest  the  sceptre  from  her  hand, 
and  to  establish  a  sedater  empire.  The  wild  war-song 
had  nerved  the  arm  of  the  warrior,  and  the  martial  dirge 
poured  forth  its  disjointed,  melancholy  music  over  his 
forest-tomb,  ages  before  the  Genius  of  History  had 
collected  the  first  rude  materials  for  her  ponderous 
scroll. 

Beautiful,  indeed,  were  the  fictions  of  the  early  world  ! 
And  yet,  withal,  they  had  a  grandeur  and  a  grasp,  which 
later  ages  have  never  been  able  to  attain.  The  imagina- 
tion of  early  men  was  more  bold,  vigorous,  and  beautiful, 
and  was  characterized  by  a  greater  freshness  than  it  wears 
now,  in  this  dull,  heavy,  leaden,  utilitarian  age.  It 
crowded  every  cave  and  grotto,  mountain,  fountain,  field, 
and  wilderness,  with  spirits  of  malignity  or  benevolence. 
Every  appearance  of  nature  had  its  special  god.  The 
cloud,  the  wind,  the  sea,  the  storm,  the  earthquake,  and 
the  tempest,  each  had  its  own  presiding  deity.  The 
world's  first  fathers,  in  the  rampant  luxuriance  of  their 
untamed  fancy,  peopled  the  universe  with  the  beautiful 
creations'  of  their  gay  mythology.  All  the  mysterious 
events  of  life,  and  the  marvellous  phenomena  of  nature, 
were  readily  explained  by  the  traditions  of  a  poetical  and 
dreamy  faith,  which  transmitted  orally  from  generation  to 
generation,  and  received  with  unquestioning  credulity, 
governed  for  ages  the  thoughts  and  the  opinions  of 
mankind. 

Did  the  rainbow  fling  its  orb  across  the  sky,  fringing 
the  thunder-cloud  with  beauty,  imagination  at  once 
transformed  it  into  the  "  bridge  of  the  gods/'*  down  which 
the  spirits  of  a  brighter  sphere — like  those  which  glad- 
dened the  pillow  of  the  aged  patriarch — came  to  hold 
soothing  converse  with  the  fallen  and  world -battered 
wayfarers  of  this. 

Call  it  an  idle  fancy  if  you  will,  yet  was  there  a  beau- 
tiful and  an  elevating  philosophy  in  the  thought,  for  it 
taught  men  that  the  benevolent  "All-Father"  still 
watched  over  them,  and  would  sometimes  come  down 
from  his  throne  of  stars,  to  sympathize  with  their  sorrows, 
and  to  gladden  with  his  presence,  a  world  which  had 
forfeited  his  love  ! 

A  singular  fancy,  too,  was  that  of  the  old  Greeks,  con- 

!   cerning  the  milky  way.     Holding  the  doctrine  (so  beau- 

titully   shadowed   forth   by  Plato,    under  the   name   of 

Reminiscence)  of  the  soul's  ante-natal  life,  they  imagined 

that  the   milky -way  was   the  path   down   which  spirits 

|   exiled  from  their   heavenly  home,  descended   on  their 

j  tearful  pilgrimage,  to  take  up  their  lodgment  in  human  flesh. 

i  And  as  they  gravitated  towards  this  lower  world,  and  be- 

!   came  surrounded  with  the  grosser  forms  of  matter,  stupefied 

i  by  the  strife  and  the  turmoil  thus  introduced  into  their 

j  hitherto  pure  and  simple  natures,  they  became  oblivious 

!  of  the  past,  waking  up  to  their  earthly  destiny,  with  but 

1  a  dim  and  confused  memory  of  their  former  history. 

Cancer  was  the  last  constellation,  in  which  these  earth- 

i  bound  spirits  were  supposed  to  reside,  prior  to  the  com- 

I  mencement  of  their  mournful  pilgrimage.     Leo  was  said 

to  be  the  first  stage  in  the  descent  of  these  exiled  gods, 

because  it  was  in  this  constellation,  according   to   the 

ancient  philosophy,  that   the   rudiments   of  birth,  and 

certain  primary  exercises  of  human  nature  had  their  be- 
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gainings.  Between  these  two  constellations  was  situated 
Crater,  the  starry  oup,  out  of  which  these  exiled  spirits 
were  compelled  to  take  a  deep  oblivious  draught,  that 
they  might  carry  with  them  to  earth  no  memory  of 
that  songful  Paradise,  to  which  they  were  now  bidding  a 
long,  a  sad  adieu.  There,  for  the  last  time,  they  con- 
sorted with  their  heavenly  companions,  and  quaffed,  in 
sorrowful  farewell,  the  nectar  of  the  gods.  "  If  souls," 
says  Macrobius,  "  retained,  in  their  descent  to  bodies,  the 
memory  of  divine  concerns  of  which  they  were  conscious 
in  the  heavens,  there  would  be  no  dissension  among  men 
concerning  divinity.  But  all,  indeed,  in  descending, 
drink  of  oblivion,  though  some  more,  and  others  less."  * 
"  Yet,"  continues  the  same  old,  quaint  philosopher,  "  the 
soul  is  not  extinguished  by  its  temporary  banishment, 
but,  when  purified  and  cleansed  from  the  pollutions  of 
vice,  and  refined  from  its  earthly  incrustations,  it  will  be 
restored  again  to  its  perennial  life,  and  return  to  its  pris- 
tine beauty,  and  its  primal  home." 

This  old  Greek  fancy  was,  after  all,  like  most  of  their 
philosophy,  borrowed  from  the  Egyptians.  In  the  secret 
recesses  of  their  stupendous  temples,  the  priests  of  this 
strange  and  wonder-loving  people  taught  the  young  Neo- 
phyte, that  men  were  spirits  fallen  from  a  brighter  sphere, 
and  that  the  reason  they  brought  with  them  no  reminis- 
cences of  that  pre-existence  was,  because  one  of  the  Genii 
stood  at  the  gate  of  human  life,  with  a  leathean  cup  in  his 
hand,  from  which  each  soul,  ere  it  ventured  forth,  was 
compelled  to  take  a  deep  oblivious  draught,  on  recovering 
from  which,  there  flitted  before  it  but  dim,  broken,  and 
fragmentary  visions  of  the  past. 

Amongst  these  broken  visions  of  the  past  —  these 
glimpses  of  the  "  Better  Land  " — dim  memories  of  an 
ante-natal  life,  music,  or  harmony,  was  supposed  to  be 
the  chief. 

Those  old  dreamers  of  the  Nile  had  observed  the 
strange,  saddening  power,  which  music  has  over  the 
feelings ;  that  we  are  never  merry  when  we  hear  sweet 
music ;  and  they  supposed  it  to  result  from  the  spirit  call- 
ing to  mind  the  airs  of  Paradise,  heard  in  a  state  of  pre- 
existence.  Nor  were  the  Hindoos  strangers  to  this  wild, 
beautiful,  and  dreamy  faith.  Observing  that  our  sweetest 
songs  always  tell  of  saddest  thought,  they  endeavoured 
to  account  for  it  in  the  same  manner.  Thus,  in  the  In- 
dian drama  of  Sacontala,  the  following  remark  occurs  : — 
"  Perhaps,"  says  the  king,  Dushmanta,  "  the  sadness  of 
men,  otherwise  happy,  on  seeing  beautiful  forms,  and 
listening  to  sweet  melody,  arises  from  some  faint  remem- 
brance of  past  joys,  and"  the  traces  of  connections  in  a 
former  state  of  existence."  f 

And  verily  there  is  a  strange,  unaccountable,  and 
dream-like  beauty  in  music,  which  can  subdue  the 
proudest  spirit,  and,  gliding  into  the  hush  of  the  heart, 
will  nestle  there,  stilling  its  more  tumultuous  throbbings, 
and  filling  it  with  calm,  peaceful  memories  of  the  far 
long  ago.  All  tribes  and  races  of  men,  in  all  countries 
and  in  all  times,  have  owned  the  spell,  from  the  hour 
when  Pan  first  taught  the  Thracian  shepherd,  to  carve  his 
love-notes  in  the  invisible  air,  and  fill  the  summer  nights 
with  softest,  sweetest  flute-music,  down  to  the  present 
moment.  It  is  a  universal  language,  understood  by  all, 
and  wakening  strange  pulsations  even  in  the  most  obdu- 
rate heart.  Most  of  us  have  experienced  the  luxury  of 
tears,  when  listening  to  an  old  ballad. 

We  knew  an  old  man  who,  having  led  a  long  career  of 
vice  and  crime,  was  at  length  banished  from  his  country ; 
and  who,  while  undergoing'  his  period  of  banishment 
amidst  the  wilds  and  jungles  of  a  distant  land,  heard,  in 
the  summer  eventide,  a  sweet  female  voice,  singing  in  his 
own  language,  the  very  song  which  had  lulled  him  to  his 
infant  slumbers,  when  he  knew  crime  but  by  name,  and 
know  it  only  to  abhor.  It  had  been  sung,  too,  by  the  era 


*  Macrob.  in  Soran.  Scip.,  eap.  12,  p. 
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die  of  an  infant  sister,  a  little  one  who  had  died  young, 
and  was  now  in  heaven ;  the  mother,  too,  was  no  more. 
But  the  song — the  old  song  had  not  lost  its  influence 
over  him  yet.  Back  came  trooping  upon  him  the  old 
memories,  which  had  so  long  slumbered  down  there  in 
the  unsunned  depths  of  his  heart :  the  mother  and  the 
father ;  the  household  gatherings  ;  the  old  books  ;  the  old 
school-house;  the  time-worn  church,  half  hidden  by  the 
old  yew-trees,  where  he  had  first  heard  the  Bible  read ; 
all  came  back  upon  him,  as  fresh  as  if  it  were  but  yester- 
day; and,  overpowered  by  his  feelings,  he  gave  vent  to 
them  in  a  flood  of  tears.  And  then  the  old  man  grew 
calm,  and  his  latter  days  werr  his  best  days  ;  and  when 
the  term  of  his  banishment  had  expired,  he  came  back 
again  to  his  father-land,  and  there,  in  that  old  village 
graveyard,  amid  whose  grassy  hillocks  he  had  first  played 
and  gambolled,  and  where  the  mother  and  her  little  one 
were  sleeping,  he  lay  down  his  weary  limbs,  and  sank 
peacefully  away  into  the  common  grave. 

It  was  on  the  sunny  and  luxuriant  plains  of  Hindostan, 
in  the  vale  of  Cashmere,  amid  the  regions  of  the  sky- 
cleaving  Himalayas,  and  on  the  lotus-decked  banks  of  the 
Ganges,  that  the  human  imagination  put  forth  some  of  its 
wildest  and  most  beautiful  dreamings.  The  country  of  the 
first  men  was  especially  fitted  for  the  development  and 
play  of  the  imagination. 

The  tradition  which  is  still  common  to  the  rustics  in 
our  secluded  country  villages,  that  when  that  peculiar 
tremor  or  shudder,  known  by  the  name  of  "  live-blood," 
passes  over  the  frame,  some  one  is  walking  over  our 
future  grave,  owes  its  origin  to  the  playful  fancy  of  the 
dreamy  Hindoo.  From  Hindostan  it  travelled  into 
Egypt,  was  carried  from  thence  into  Greece,  brought  by 
the  first  Celtic  tribes  into  Western  Europe,  and  perpe- 
tuated by  their  Teutonic  successors. 

Most  of  the  old  traditions  which  still  linger  among  us, 
in  the  outskirts  of  our  great  towns,  and  in  our  rural  dis- 
tricts, twining  their  decaying  tendrils  round  the  hearts  of 
the  simple  peasantry,  are  relics  of  the  old  Pagan  faith, 
which  once  ruled  the  hearts  and  swayed  the  thoughts  of 
mankind.  Now  the  old  gods  have  been  deposed,  their 
temples  rudely  violated,  and  their  altars  thrown  down. 
The  old  faith  is  dead  now ;  but  its  touching  legends  still 
survive  in  the  hearts  and  thoughts  of  simple  men.  And 
though  the  shadows  of  the  deep  woods  seem  to  be  less 
holy,  and  the  fairies  dance  no  more  in  the  charmed  forest- 
ring,  the  simple  faith  of  simple  men  still  points  to  the 
spot,  where  erst  in  the  moonlight  they  laughed  and  gam- 
bolled, while  the  star-gods  looked  down  upon  them  from 
their  sapphire  thrones,  and  smiled.  Verily,  history 
teaches  us  this  solemn  lesson,  that  creeds  and  religions, 
like  the  generations  of  men,  are  born  and  pass  away. 
Each  people  has  its  peculiar  faith,  each  age  its  one  domi- 
nant thought. 

The  aged  faith  of  aged  centuries,  shorn  of  its  venerable 
beauty,  becomes  the  plaything  of  later  times.  The  Druids 
have  disappeared  with  the  sacred  forests  of  Gaul.  The 
terrible,  the  wise,  the  beneficent  Odin,  has  dwindled  down 
into  fche  ogre  of  our  fairy  tales.  Neptune  has  perished 
with  his  trident.  The  water  gods  are  gone;  and  Jupiter 
no  longer  thunders  from  t.ue  summits  of  the  Capitol. 

The  religious  sentiment  ran  like  a  vein  of  gold  through 
all  the  fictions  of  the  early  world.  Philosophy  had  not 
then  laid  bare  the  laws  and  operations  of  nature ;  and 
men,  in  their  simple,  child-like  faith,  thought  that  they 
traced  the  immediate  finger  of  the  Deity,  in  all  the  mys- 
terious phenomena  playing  around  them.  They  heard 
his  voice  in  the  tramping  thunder,  and  in  the  mysterious 
winds,  chanting  their  solemn  anthems  in  the  dark  woods 
at  night.  They  felt  his  presence  alike  in  the  hot  silence  of 
a  summer  noon,  and  the  solemn  splendour  of  the  midnight 
sky.  All  music  was  but  the  echo  of  his  voice ;  all  beauty 
was  but  the  shadow  of  his  smile  !  That  poetic  mythology 
which  confided  the  fountains  to  the  Naiads,  the  flocks  to 


Pan,  the  harvests  to  Ceres,  and  the  thunder  to  Jupiter, 
taught  its  disciples,  that  the  universe  itself  was  tne  spa- 
cious temple  of  the  Divinity.  They  made 

"  Their  altars,  the  high  places,  and  the  peak 
Of  earth  o'er  gazing  mountains." 

And  surely  theirs  was  the  spirit  we  cannot  choose  but 
love, — so  holy,  so  reverend  was  their  unquestioning  faith. 
Was  not  theirs  the  true  heart-language,  which  we  most 
reverence,  most  admire?  Was  not  their  communion 
with  nature  holier  and  deeper  than  ours  ?  And  now 
they  have  passed  away,  those  old  world  dreamers  !  The 
place  that  knew  them  knows  them  no  more  for  ever. 
They  have  gone  over  to  the  great  majority  !  They  have 
joined  the  famous  nations  of  the  dead !  The  broken 
relics  of  their  once-beautiful  faith  still  survive,  like  wrecks 
scattered  upon  the  ancient  sands  of  creation, — precious 
fragments,  which  have  escaped  the  sweeping  surges  of 
Time's  ever-rolling  sea.  And  as  we  wander  upon  the 
shores  of  that  solemn,  soundless  ocean,  we  hear  ever  and 
anon  sorrowful,  sweet  voices,  sighing  up  from  the  myste- 
rious billows,  and  whispering  in  tones  of  dull,  pulsating 
music,  touching  tales  and  legends  of  the  olden  time.  And 
that  mysterious  heart-music,  floating  with  such  dirge-like 
cadence  down  the  stream  of  time,  seems  to  gather  to- 
gether, and  to  tie  up  again  the  broken  links  in  the  long 
history  of  human  hearts  and  human  sympathies,  from 
Adam  down  to  the  world's  latest  wanderer.  B.  B.  W. 


SHADOWS. 

ALL  things  earthly  vanish  and  pass — 

Vanish  as  hues  of  the  morn ; 
All  pass  away  as  the  glimmer  of  day, 
While  others  as  fleet  are  born. 

Hush,  hush !  thou  too  must  fall 

Under  the  coffin  shroud ; 
Stay,  stay !  thy  funeral  pall 

Is  imaged  in"  yonder  cloud ! 
All  things  vanish  and 'pass  away, 
Like  shadows,  that  flit  at  the  close  of  day. 

The  flowers  that  bloom  in  the  azure  deeps — 

The  golden  stars — must  rail ; 
There  is  ever  a  time  they  cease  to  climb 
O'er  the  steeps  of  Heaven's  blue  wall. 
Hush,  hush !  one  now  goes  down 

Into  the  soundless  sea ; 
Fleet,  fleet,  as  that  star  hath  flown, 

Are  the  days  of  thy  destiny ! 
Like  Autumn's  shadow,  or  evening's  sigh, 
Each  star  of  darkness  but  gleams  to  die. 

The  blossoms  that  shine  in  the  fields  of  Spring, 

Like  jewels  sown  in  the  grass, 
Have  a  fate  like  stars  which  their  glory  fling, 
And  come  but  to  wither  and  pass. 

Look,  look !  as  the  leaves  grow  white, 

And  blooms  but  wither  and  fade, 
The  flowers  which  glimmered  in  Spring 

so  bright 

Have  perished  in  Autumn's  shade, 
As  the  voice  of  the  sick  when  they  sink  to  die, 
So  feeble  and  faint  do  the  blossoms  lie ! 

Look  clown  on  the  infant,  whose  laughing  eyes 

Seem  mirrors  of  heavenly  bliss  ; 
Look  down  at  him  now,  as'he  sickens  and  dies 
'.Neath  the  breath  of  a  pai'ent's  kiss ! 
Hush,  hush  !  we  are  hastening  fast 
O'er  ripples  of  Time's  dark  wave ; 
And,  ere  we  arrive  where  our  hopes  we 

cast, 

We  are  deep  in  tl*e  silent  grave ! 
So  pause,  nor  hurry  with  tread  so  fust, 
The  moment  which  follows  may  be — your  last ! 

J.    S.    HlBBERD. 
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WHAT  WORKING  MEN  THINK  OF  MECHANICS' 
INSTITUTIONS. 

IT  will  be  in  the  recollection  of  our  readers  that  some 
months  ago  we  gave  an  article  on  Mechanics'  Institutions,* 
in  which  we  stated  that  those  institutions  were  not  gene- 
rally made  use  of  by  mechanics,  the  mass  of  the  sub- 
scribers being  composed  of  tradesmen  and  those  of  a 
similar  position  in  society,  and  we  inferred  that  that 
arose  in  great  part  from  the  managers  of  such  institutions 
having  been  too  ambitious,  and  aiming  at  too  much  at 
first.  That  conclusion  was  derived  from  a  personal  ac- 
quaintance with  the  circumstances  and  management  of 
many  institutions,  and  we  have  now  an  indisputable 
proof  of  its  correctness.  In  the  latter  part  of  1849, 
the  Central  Committee  of  the  Lancashire  and  Che- 
shire Union  of  Mechanics'  Institutions  were  enabled, 
through  the  liberality  of  the  President,  (Dr.  Hodg- 
son), to  offer  two  prizes  for  essays  by  working  men 
upon  the  means  of  making  Mechanics'  Institutions 
more  useful  to  working  men ;  and  the  essay  for  which  the 
first  prize  was  adjudged  to  its  author,  John  Capper,  an 
intelligent  young  operative,  working  in  the  Bridgenorth 
Foundry,  Patricroft,  near  Manchester,  is  now  before 
us. 

From  ^nis  essay,  which  is  more  remarkable  for  its  busi- 
ness-like power  of  thought,  and  common-sense  appre- 
ciation of  what  the  working  classes  really  want,  than 
for  its  style  or  its  literary  merits,  we  learn,  according 
to  a  report  on  the  state  of  Mechanics'  Institutions,  by 
Mr.  Hogg,  that  "in  Lancashire,  42  institutions  have 
11,543  male  and  862  female  members.  In  Cheshire,  8 
institutions  had  1725  males  and  56  female  members. 
The  percentage  of  the  population  above  15  and  under 
60,  is  therefore  in  Lancashire,  3.5  males  and  .26  females ; 
in  Cheshire,  4.7  males  and  .15  females." 

Mr.  Capper  does  not  remark  upon  the  low  intellectual 
state  of  the  female  operatives  in  these  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts, so  apparent  from  these  figures,  and  so  strikingly 
corroborative  of  the  views  we  expressed  upon  that  sub- 
ject in  a  notice  of  Mr.  Evans's  "  Lancashire  Authors  and 
Orators,"  f  but  he  very  justly  says— "A  very  small  frac- 
tion even  of  this  percentage  consists  of  working  men,  so 
that  without  depreciating  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  Mechanics'  Institutions,  it  may  be  safely  affirmed 
that  they  have  failed  in  working  out  the  objects  for  which 
they  were  intended.  To  discover  the  causes  of  this  fail- 
ure, and  the  remedy,  if  any,  is  the  aim  of  the  present 
essay." 

"  These  institutions,"  says  Mr.  Capper,  "were  founded 
by  benevolent  and  enthusiastic  individuals,  who,  ardent 
in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  themselves,  saw  nothing  to 
hinder  its  spread  but  the  difficulty  of  its  attainment  j 
who  overlooked  the  important  fact  that  along  with  a 
supply  of  knowledge,  must  be  generated  a  desire  for  the 
acquirement  of  that  knowledge.  They  have  never  yet 
been  addressed  to  that  class  for  whose  benefit  they  were 
ostensibly  instituted.  If  it  were  intended  only  to  remove 
obstacles  from  the  way  of  those  who  were  anxious  of 
learning ;  to  furnish  cheap  and  easily  attainable  resources 
to  those  whose  habits  and  tastes  were  framed  and  directed 
already  to  intellectual  pursuits,  nothing  more  need  be 
desired  ;  but  Mechanics'  Institutions  to  be  Institutions 
of  Mechanics  must  be  modelled  to  the  wants  of  that 
class,  by  far  the  largest  class,  who  are  ignorant,  and  do 
not  wish  to  be  wise;  who  would  sooner  spend  their 
means  and  time  in  dissipation  and  in  frivolity  than  in  the 
acquirement  of  useful  knowledge  j  they  must  be  made 
less  exclusively  intellectual,  there  must  be  amusements 
and  pursuits  connected  with  them  which  an  uneducated 
people  can  appreciate."  Further  on,  Mr.  Capper  says, 
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"The  opinion  that  Mechanics'  Institutions  should  be 
purely  educational  has  been  the  guiding  principle  for  a 
long  while,  and  though  now  less  tenaciously  held  than 
formerly,  it  still  maintains  its  stand  in  many  influential 
quarters.  Until  this  is  understood  to  be  an  error,  and 
departed  from  in  practice,  Mechanics'  Institutions  will 
never  be  popular."  With  regard  to  the  wants  and  de- 
sires of  the  working  man,  those  wants  and  desires,  be  it 
remembered,  being  formed  for,  and  forced  upon  him  by 
the  necessities  of  his  social  position,  Mr.  Capper  says, — 
"  Purely  educational  institutions  cannot  in  the  nature  of 
things  be  popular.  Unless  in  a  state  of  society,  such  as 
we  have  no  likelihood  of  realizing  at  present,  the  educa- 
tion of  the  working  man  will  terminate  with  youth.  The 
want  of  sufficient  leisure,  the  want  sometimes  of  means, 
the  want  of  inclination,  with  the  irresistible  desire  for 
light  and  amusing  pursuits,  form  so  many  obstacles  to 
study,  that  making  an  institution  purely  educational,  is 
virtually  excluding  nine-tenths  of  the  population." 
Of  course,  taking  Mr.  Capper  to  mean  literary  edu- 
cation, when  he  says  that  the  education  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  operatives  must,  from  the  circumstances  by 
which  they  are  surrounded,  cease  with  youth,  we  entirely 
agree  with  him,  as  also  in  the  other  remark  that  "  it  is 
of  far  more  importance  to  make  people  happy  (wisely 
happy  of  course)  than  to  make  them  learned." 

Having  enumerated  such  general  principles  as  these, 
Mr.  Capper  goes  on  to  treat  in  detail  of  the  various  de- 
partments of  Mechanics'  Institutions  j  and  first  of  that 
most  important  adjunct,  the  library,  he  remarks, — "  In 
the  library  of  most  Mechanics'  Institutions  too  much  has 
been  attempted.  The  directors  have  been  over  zealous 
to  introduce  works  of  a  purely  scientific  and  philosophic 
tendency  to  the  exclusion,  in  some  measure,  of  lighter 
reading,  thus  trying  to  make  at  once  into  philosophers, 
that  class  who  have  not  hitherto  been  readers  except 
upon  a  limited  scale.  The  consequence  has  been,  that 
many  who  have  been  induced  to  join  a  Mechanics'  Insti- 
tution, have  not  found  in  the  library  that  description  of 
reading  which  they  could  understand,  much  less  enjoy  ; 
they  are  disappointed,  and  in  consequence  they  cease  to 
subscribe." 

This  is  no  doubt  true,  as  is  also  the  fact  afterwards 
mentioned,  that  the  great  majority  of  books,  circulated  by 
the  libraries  of  these  Institutions,  are  of  a  character 
rather  to  amuse  than  to  instruct.  Those  who  advocate 
the  purely  scientific  system  base  it  upon  the  necessity  of 
"  creating  a  taste,"  and  with  regard  to  the  creation  of  a 
taste,  Mr.  Capper,  with  a  great  deal  of  common  sense, 
says,  "  This  is  in  fact  one  of  the  leading  and  primary 
objects  of  Mechanics'  Institutions.  To  cultivate  a 
higher  taste,  and  impart  an  improved  tone  generally  is, 
indeed,  the  object  and  main  end  to  which  they  should 
strive ;  but  this  cannot  be  done  by  establishing  Institu- 
tions that  will  not  be  attended,  and  furnishing  libraries 
that  will  not  be  read." 

"  It  is  again  said,  that  it  is  better  an  Institution  should 
be  confined  to  supplying  twenty  members  with  good  and 
scientific  books,  than  pandering  to  what  is  sometimes  called 
the  depraved  taste  of  two  hundred.  I  do  not  see  how  the 
admission  of  such  authors  as  Scott,  Dickens,  Bulwer, 
Marryat,  &c.,  can  be  called  pandering  to  anybody's 
depraved  taste ;  but  I  see  no  objection  to  supplying  with 
books  suited  to  their  tastes  both  classes  of  readers." 
We  should  be  sorry  to  infer  from  this  passage,  that  the 
directors  of  the  union  excluded  the  works  of  such 
authors,  because,  as  Mr.  Capper  says,  "  Superior  senti- 
ments will  there  be  found  expressed  in  superior  language, 
and  if  that  be  not  a  means  to  improve  a  taste,  I  know 
not  what  is,  and  the  supposition  is  very  probable,  that  if 
such  light  reading  be  not  supplied  by  Mechanics'  Institu- 
tions, it  will  be  sought  elsewhere,  and  found  probably  in 
a  more  objectionable  form,"  while  the  Institutions  *'  are 
obliged  to  drag  on  a  feeble  existence  or  close  altogether, 
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in  consequence  of  the  directors  being  determined  as  they 
say,  to  form  a  taste." 

There  is  much,  too,  worthy  of  consideration  in  the  fol- 
lowing : — "  I  do  not  consider  the  acquisition  of  scientific 
knowledge  so  important  to  working  men  as  knowledge  of 
a  general  natui-e ;  as  a  knowledge  of  the  character  of  men 
and  of  correct  moral  principles,  and  I  have  not  found 
that  knowledge  anywhere  so  abundant  as  in  the  works  of 
the  best  novelists."  With  regard  to  the  News  Room,  Mr. 
Capper  has  little  to  say,  the  gist  of  his  opinion  being — 
"  I  should  admit  any  newspaper  that  the  majority  of  the 
members  may  desire." 

The  lectures,  however,  form  a  more  important,  and 
more  controverted  topic,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  follow- 
ing quotation.  * 

"  I  have  mostly  found  that  all  lectures  of  a  purely 
scientific  character  are  very  thinly  attended,  and  from 
what  I  learn,  this  complaint  is  pretty  general.  The  cause 
of  this  will  be  obvious  enough.  *  *  *  *  The  taste 
for  scientific  pursuits  among  the  masses  is  very  limited, 
and  instead  of  dull,  and  to  them  prosy  lectures,  I  would 
recommend  entertainments  of  a  lighter,  and  more  amus- 
ing description.  *  *  *  *  Sufficiently  attractive  to 
draw  that  class  amongst  us  who  have  hitherto  stood  aloof, 
or  were  positively  opposed  to  us."  After  a  remark, 
which  our  own  knowledge  assures  us  is  correct, 
that  the  Singing  Rooms  in  Manchester  usually 
attached  to  Public  Houses,  and  replete  with  all  the  evils 
of  such  associations,  are  more  frequently  the  resort  of  the 
operative,  and  far  better  attended  than  the  lectures  of 
the  MechanicsJ  Institutions,  Mr.  Capper  continues,  "  I 
would  recommend  entertainments  of  a  lighter  character, 
and  more  in  accordance  with  the  tastes  of  the  people, — 
such  as  balls,  concerts,  dramatic  entertainments,  &c. ;  and 
though  these  may  not  seem  so  useful  to  the  philosophic 
mind,  yet  I  do  not  fear  but  they  would  be  found  infinitely 
more  attractive,  and  as  a  consequence  more  beneficial  to 
the  working  classes."  Mr.  Capper,  however,  does  not 
desire  to  abolish  lectures,  for  he  says  on  that  head, 
"  I  should  say  there  are  many  subjects  of  more  import- 
ance to  the  people,  than  purely  scientific  ones.  It  is  of 
more  importance  to  the  working  man  to  understand, 
for  instance,  his  position  with  reference  to  the  Govern- 
ment, and  the  laws  of  his  country,  and  to  society  gene- 
rally, than  to  know  in  how  many  years  the  planet  Saturn 
travels  round  the  sun."  We  are  aware  that  there  will 
be  much  opposition  to  the  idea  of  introducing  anything 
never  so  slightly  savouring  of  politics  into  Mechanics' 
Institutions;  but  if  sound  information  can  be  given, 
divested  of  factious  feelings,  and  party  animosities, 
perhaps  the  experiment  is  worth  trying.  At  the  same 
time,  we  must  express  an  opinion  that  the  desire  for 
political  information  does  not  necessitate  such  a  move- 
ment, in  institutions  out  of  the  great  centres  of  manu- 
facturing industry,  which  are  at  the  same  time  the  centres 
of  political  excitement. 

On  the  subject  of  Classes,  Mr.  Capper  says,  "  Every 
Mechanics'  Institution  ought  to  have  evening  classes 
connected  with  it.  Though  not  likely  to  be  made  use 
of  to  any  extent  by  the  adult  members,  they  form 
an  important  aid  to  the  juvenile  portion  of  the  members. 
These  classes  ought  to  consist  of  the  usual  elemen- 
tary branches  of  knowledge,  and  should  at  all  times,  if 
possible,  be  open  free  of  expense.  Facilities  ought  also 
to  be  offered  for  the  establishing  of  higher,  and  what  may 
be  termed  ornamental  classes.  Such  as  landscape  draw- 
ing; mechanical  drawing;  the  learning  of  other  lan- 
guages, &c. ;  but  as  these  are  chiefly  for  the  wealthier 
members,  such  classes  ought  to  pay  their  own  way." 
We  are  inclined  to  take  exception  to  this  latter 
sentence,  because  we  do  not  know  why  such  classes 
should  be  for  the  "  wealthier  members."  It  appears  to 
us  that  they  would  be  valuable  auxiliaries  in  the  forma- 
tion of  that  taste,  of  the  necessity  of  which  Mr.  Capper 


appears  to  be  so  sensible ;  but  if  these  classes  are  made 
to  "  pay  their  own  way,"  they  will  be  rendered  inacces- 
sible to  those  who  are  most  in  need  of  the  refine- 
ment such  studies  are  calculated  to  confer.  Mr. 
Capper  advocates,  too,  the  formation  of  mutual  in- 
struction classes,  but  he  recognises  what  we  know  to  be 
the  practical  difficulty  of  keeping  them  alive.  They 
generally  depend  on  one  man  of  uncommon  intelligence 
and  acquirements,  and,  when  he  is  removed,  the  class 
dies. 

To  the  subject  of  amusements,  as  our  readers  will  be 
ready  to  expect,  from  the  foregoing  quotations,  Mr. 
Capper  directs  a  considerable  portion  of  his  attention ; 
and  the  following  remarks  are  well  worthy  of  considera- 
tion : — 

"  If  men  in  comfortable  circumstances,  of  cultivated 
tastes,  and  of  extensive  minds,  desire  amusement,  how 
should  it  be  expected  that  men,  worn  and  exhausted  with 
labour,  depressed  by  poverty  and  the  cares  of  bringing 
up  a  family,  and  without  mental  resources,  should  exist 
without  them,  or  that  they  will  become  members  of  insti- 
tutions in  which  they  are  prohibited  ? 

"  Amusement  is  not  a  mere  whim,  which  may  or  may 
not  be  indulged  in,  as  we  please ;  it  is  an  absolute,  phy- 
sical necessity,  without  which  a  healthy,  vigorous  exist- 
ence cannot  be  maintained. 

"  It  is  unworthy  Mechanics'  or  any  other  Institutions, 
to  encourage  immoral  or  degrading  amusements ;  but 
this  is  not  contemplated."  On  the  contrary,  an  attempt 
ought  to  be  made  to  <f  create  a  taste,"  by  "  placing 
within  the  reach  of  working  men  amusements  of  an  ele- 
vating and  humanizing  tendency,  and  by  separating  those 
amusements,  harmless  in  themselves,  but  evil  by  the 
times,  places,  and  associations  with  which  they  are  con- 
nected, by  separating  these  from  their  evil  company,  and 
introducing  them  to  higher  and  better.  The  dance  and 
song  can  now  only  be  had  in  the  public-house,  and  drink- 
ing is  the  necessary  consequence  :  let  these  be  attainable 
in  Mechanics'  Institutions,  and  better  society,  higher 
tastes,  and  sober  habits  will  be  equally  necessitated." 
It  is  incontestable,  as  Mr.  Capper  says,  that  singing 
and  dancing  are  the  amusements  most  in  request  among 
the  workers ;  but  he  anticipates  with  us,  that  there  will 
be  a  stout  opposition  to  the  introduction  of  dancing  : 
indeed  we  feel  pretty  sure  that  such  a  change  would  be 
the  signal  for  the  secession  of  a  large  portion  cf  the  Me- 
chanics' Institutions.  But  hear  what  Mr.  Capper  says 
upon  this  point : — 

"  There  are,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  many  parties  who  have 
an  insuperable  objection  to  dancing,  stigmatizing  it  as 
unnecessary — as  dangerous — as  immoral,  in  fact.  That  it 
is  an  agreeable  and  necessary  recreation,  the  practice  of  it 
by  all  nations,  in  all  ages  of  the  world,  sufficiently  proves. 
That  there  is  immorality  in  the  simple  fact  of  moving 
your  limbs  or  body  to  certain  strains  of  music,  seems 
sufficiently  absurd ;  it  can  be  dangerous  or  immoral  only 
from  association — from  being  practised  at  improper  times, 
and  in  improper  places,  and  from  leading  to  vicious 
companionship  and  loose  habits — and  it  is  precisely 
because  it  is  thus  dangerous,  that  I  would  introduce  it 
into  Mechanics'  Institutions,"  where  the  dangers  will 
be  obviated.  \ 

The  remaining  part  of  the  essay  contains  a  useful  hint 
for  social  tea  parties  among  the  members,  and  some 
remarks  upon  the  government  of  Institutions,  the  prin- 
cipal point  being,  that  where  possible,  the  directors  shall 
be  working  men,  a  suggestion  in  which  we  thoroughly 
concur,  as  tending  to  foster  a  proper  sense  of  self-depen- 
dence, and  as  the  means  of  imparting  confidence  to  the 
working  members. 

Altogether  this  essay  is  a  very  creditable  production. 
There  is  only  one  omission  we  should  like  to  see  supplied, 
and  that  is,  the  practicability  of  making  Mechanics'  Insti- 
tutions' provident,  as  well  as'  social  associations,  by  giving 
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i  facilities  for  the  safe  formation  and  management  of  such 
clubs  as  are  generally  held  at  public  houses.  Perhaps 
this  hint  will  suffice  to  direct  the  attention  of  Mr.  Capper 

i  and  his  companions  in  that  useful  direction. 


RE-ISSUE    OF    ELIZA    COOK'S    POEMS. 


THE    OLD    ARM-CHAIR, 

I  LOVE  it,  I  love  it ;  and  who  shall  dare  ^ 

To  chide  me  for  loving  that  old  arm-chair  ? 

I've  treasured  it  long  as  a  sainted  prize, 

I've  bedewed  it  with  tears,  and  embalmed  it  with  sighs ; 

'Tis  bound  by  a  thousand  bands  to  my  heart ; 

Not  a  tie  will  break,  not  a  link  will  start. 

Would  ye  learn  the  spell  ?— a  mother  sat  there, 

And  a  sacred  thing  is  that  old  arm-chair. 

In  childhood's  hour  I  lingered  near 
The  hallowed  seat  with  listening  ear ; 
And  gentle  words  that  mother  would  give, 
To  fit  me  to  die  and  teach  me  to  live. 
She  told  me  shame  would  never  betide, 
With  truth  for  my  creed  and  God  for  my  guide ; 
She  taught  me  to"  lisp  my  earliest  prayer, 
As  I  knelt  beside  that  old  arm-chair. 

I  sat  and  watched  her  many  a  day, 

When  her  eye  grew  dim,  and  her 'locks  were  grej1-; 

And  I  almost  worshipped  her  when  she  smiled, 

And  turned  from  her  Bible  to  bless  her  child. 

Years  rolled  on,  but  the  last  one  sped — 

My  idol  was  shattered,  my  earth-star  fled ; 

I  learnt  how  much  the  heart  can  bear, ' 

When  I  saw  her  die  in  that  old  arm-chair. 

'Tis  past,  'tis  past,  but  I  gaze  on  it  now 
With  quivering  hrcath  and  throbbing  brow : 
'Twas  there  she  nursed  me,  'twas  there  she  died ; 
And  Memory  flows  with  lava  tide. 
Say  it  is  folly  and  deem  me  weak, 
While  the  scalding  drops  stai't  down  my  cheek ; 
But  I  love  it,  I  love  it,  and  cannot  tear 
My  soul  from  a  mother's  old  arm-chair. 


THE    WORLD 

TALK  who  will  of  the  World  as  a  desert  of  thrall, 

Yet,  yet,  there  is  bloom  on  the  waste ; 
Though  the  chalice  of  Life  hath  its  acid  and  gall, 

There  are  honey-drops  too  for  the  taste. 

We  murmur  and  droop  should  a  sorrow-cloud  stay, 

And  note  all  the  shades  of  our  lot ; 
But  the  rich  scintillations  that  brighten  our  way 

Arc  basked  in,  enjoyed,  and  forgot. 

Those  who  look  on  Mortality's  ocean  aright 
Will  not  mourn  o'er  each  billow  that  rolls, 

But  dwell  on  the  glories,  the  beauties,  the  might 
As  much  as  the  shipwrecks  and  shoals. 

How  thankless  is  he  who  remembers  alone 

All  the  bitter,  the  drear,  and  the  dark ! 
Though  the  raven  may  scare  with  its  woe-boding  tone, 

Do  we  ne'er  hear  the  song  of  the  lark  ? 

We  may  utter  farewell  when  'tis  torture  to  part, 

But,  in  meeting  the  dear  one  again, 
Have  we  never  rejoiced  with  that  wildness  of  heart 

Which  outbalances  ages  of  pain  ? 

Who  hath  not  had  moments  so  laden  with  bliss, 

When  the  soul,  in  its  fulness  of  love, 
Would  waver  if  bidden  to  choose  between  this 

And  the  Paradise  promised  above  ? 


Though  the  eye  may  be  dimmed  with  its  grief-drop  awhile, 

And  the  whitened  lip  ?  igh  forth  its  fear, 
Yet  pensive  indeed  is  that  face  where  the  smile 

Is  not  oftener  seen  than  the  tear. 

There  are  times  when  the  storm-gust  may  rattle  around, 
There  are  spots  where  the  poison-shrub  grows ; 

Yet  are  there  not  hours  when  naught  else  can  be  found 
But  the  south  wind,  the  sunshine,  and  rose  ? 

0  haplessly  rare  is  the  portion  that's  ours, 

And  strange  is  the  path  that  we  take, 
If  there  spring  not  beside  us  a  few  precious  flowers, 

To  soften  the  thorn  and  the  brake ! 

The  wail  of  regret,  the  rude  clashing  of  strife, 

The  soul's  harmony  often  may  mar ; 
But  I  think  we  must  own,  in  the  discords  of  life, 

'Tis  ourselves  that  oft  waken  the  jar. 

Earth  is  not  all  fair,  yet  it  is  not  all  gloom ; 

And  the  voice  of  the  grateful  will  tell, 
That  He  who  allotted  Pain,  Death,  and  the  Tomb, 

Gave  Hope,  Health,  and  the  Bridal  as  well. 

Should  Fate  do  its  worst,  and  my  spirit  oppressed, 

O'er  its  own  shattered  happiness  pine, 
Let  me  witness  the  jo}^  in  another's  glad  breast, 

And  some  pleasure  must  kindle  in  mine. 

Then  say  not  the  World  is  a  desert  of  thrall — 
There  is  bloom,  there  is  light  on  the  waste ; 

Though  the  chalice  of  Life  hath  its  acid  and  gall, 
There  are  honey-drops  too  for  the  taste. 


THE    ENGLISHMAN. 

THERE'S  a  land  that  bears  a  world-known  name, 

Though  it  is  but  a  little  spot ; 
I  say  'tis  first  on  the  scroll  of  fame, 

And  who  shall  aver  it  is  not. 
Of  the  deathless  ones  who  shine  and  live 

In  arms,  in  arts,  or  song, 
The  brightest  the  whole  wide  world  can  give 

To  that  little  land  belong. 
'Tis  the  star  of  earth,  deny  it  who  can, 
The  island  home  of  an  Englishman. 

There's  a  flag  that  waves  o'er  every  sea. 

No  matter  when  or  where ; 
And  to  treat  that  flag  as  aught  but  the  free 

Is  more  than  the  strongest  dare. 
For  the  lion  spirits  that  tread  the  deck 

Have  carried  the  palm  of  the  brave ; 
And  that  flag  may  sink  with  a  shot-torn  wreck. 

But  never  float  over  a  slave. 
Jts  honour  is  stainless,  denv  it  who  can, 
And  this  is  the  flag  of  an  Englishman. 

There's  a  heart  that  leaps  with  burning  glow, 

The  wronged  and  the  weak  to  defend ; 
And  strikes  as  soon  for  a  trampled  foe 

As  it  does  for  a  soul-bound  friend. 
It  nurtures  a  deep  and  honest  love, 

The  passions  of  faith  and  pride, 
And  yearns  with  the  fondness  of  a  dove 

To  the  light  of  its  own  fireside. 
'Tis  a  rich  rough  gem,  deny  it  who  can, 
And  this  is  the  heart  of  an  Englishman. 

The  Briton  may  traverse  the  pole  or  the  zone, 

And  boldly  claim  his  right ; 
For  he  calls  'such  a  vast  domain  his  own, 

That  the  sun  never  sets  on  his  mie:ht. 
Let  the  haughty  stranger  seek  to  know 

The  place  of  his  home  and  birth  ; 
And  a  flush  will  pour  from  check  to  brow 

While  he  tells  his  native  earth. 
For  a  glorious  charter,  deny  it  who  can, 
Is  breathed  in  the  words,  "  I'm  an  Englishman." 
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A    LOVE    SONG. 

DEAR  Kate,  I  do  not  swear  and  rave, 

Or  sigh  sweet  things  as  many  can  ; 
But  though  my  lip  ne'er  plays  the  slave, 

My  heart  will  not  disgrace  the  man. 
I  prize  thee — ay,  my  bonnie  Kate, 

So  firmly  fond  this  breast  can  be, 
That  I  would  brook  the  sternest  fate 

If  it  but  left  me  health  and  thee. 

I  do  not  promise  that  our  life 

Shall  know  no  shade  on  heart  or  brow ; 
For  human  lot  and  mortal  strife 

Would  mock  the  falsehood  of  such  vow. 
But  when  the  clouds  of  pain  and  care 

Shall  teach  us  we  are  not  divine, 
My  deepest  sorrows  thou  shalt  share, 

And  1  will  strive  to  lighten  thine. 

We  love  each  other,  yet  perchance 

The  murmurs  of  dissent  may  rise ; 
Fierce  words  may  chase  the  tender  glance, 

And  angry  flashes  light  our  eyes : 
But  we  must  learn  to  check  the  frown, 

To  reason  rather  than  to  blame ; 
The  wisest  have  their  faults  to  own, 

And  you  and  I,  girl,  have  the  same. 

You  must  not  like  me  less,  my  Kate, 

For  such  an  honest  strain  as  this ; 
I  love  thee  dearly,  but  I  hate 

The  puling  rhymes  of  "  kiss"  and  "  bliss.' 
There's  truth  in 'all  I've  said  or  sung; 

I  AVOO  thee  as  a  man  should  woo ; 
And  though  I  lack  a  honied  tongue, 

Thou'lt  never  find  a  breast  more  true. 


OLD    DOBBIN. 

I  HERE'S  a  song  for  old  Dobbin,  whose  temper  and  worth 
Are  too  rare  to  be  spurned  on  the  score  of  his  birth. 
He's  a  creature  of  trust,  and  what  more  should  we  heed? 
'Tis  deeds  and  not  blood  make  the  man  and  the  steed. 

He  was  bred  in  the  forest,  and  turned  on  the  plain, 
Where  the  thistle-burs  clung  to  his  fetlocks  and  mane. 
All  ugly  and  rough,  not  a  soul  could  espy 
The  spark  of  good  humour  that  dwelt  iiThis  eye. 

The  Summer  had  waned,  and  the  Autumn  months  rolled 

Into  those  of  stem  Winter  all  dreary  and  cold ; 

But  the  north  wind  might  whistle,  the  snow-flake  might 

dance — 
The  colt  of  the  common  was  left  to  his  chance. 

Half-starved  and  half-frozen,  the  hail-storm  would  pelt, 
Till  his  shivering  limbs  told  the  pangs  that  he  felt ; 
But  we  pitied  the  brute,  and,  though  laughed  at  by  all, 
We  filled  him  a  manger  and  gave  him  a  stall. 

He  was  fond  as  a  spaniel,  and  soon  he  became 

The  pride  of  the  herd-boy,  the  pet  of  the  dame. 

You  may  judge  of  his  fame,  when  his  price  Avas  a  crown ; 

But  we  christened  him  Dobbin,  and  called  him  our  own. 

He  grew  out  of  colthood,  and  lo !  what  a  change ! 
j  The  knowing  ones  said  it  Avas  mortally  strange : 
!  For  the  foal  of  the  forest,  the  colt  of  the  waste, 

Attracted  the  notice  of  jockeys  of  taste. 

The  line  of  his  symmetry  was  not  exact ; 
But  his  paces  were  cle\*er,  his  mould  Avas  compact ; 
And  his  shaggy  thick  coat  now  appeared  with  a  gloss, 
Shining  out  like  the  gold  that's  been  purged  of  its  dross. 

We  broke  him  for  service,  and  tamely  he  Avore 
Girth  and  rein,  seeming  proud  of  the  thraldom  he  bore ; 
Every  farm  has  a  steed  for  all  work  and  all  hours, 
And  Dobbin,  the  sturdy  bay  pony,  AAras  ours. 

He  carried  the  master  to  barter  his  grain, 

.A  nd  ever  returned  with  him  safely  again : 

There  Avas  merit  in  that,  for  deny  it  who  may, 

When  the  master  could  not,  Dobbin  could  Und  his  way. 


The  dairy-maid  ventured  her  eggs  en  his  back  : 
Twas  him,  and  him  only,  she'd  trust  with  the  pack. 
The  team-horses  jolted/the  roadster  played  pranks, 
So  Dobbin  alone  had  her  faith  and  her  thanks. 

We  fun-loving  urchins  would  group  bv  his  side ; 

We  might  fearlessly  mount  him,  and  claringly  ride ; 

We  might  creep  through  his  legs,  Ave  might  plait  his  long 

tail; 
But  his  temper  and  patience  were  ne'er  known  to  fail. 

We  would  brush  his  bright  hide  till  'twas  free  from  a  speck ; 
We  kissed  his  broAvn  muzzle,  and  hugged  his  thick  neck ; 
Oh  !  we  prized  him  like  life,  and  a  heart-breaking  sob 
EArer  burst  when  they  threatened  to  sell  our  dear  Dob. 

He  stood  to  the  collar,  and  tugged  up  the  hill, 
With  the  pigs  to  the  market,  the  grist  to  the  mill ; 
With  saddle  or  halter,  in  shaft  or  in  trace, 
He  AAras  stanch  to  his  work,  and  content  Avith  his  place. 

When  the  hot  sun  Avas  crowning  the  toil  of  the  year, 
He  Avas  sent  to  the  reapers  Avith  ale  and  good  cheer ; 
And  none,  in  the  corn-iield  more  Avelcome  Avas  seen 
Than  Dob  and  his  well-laden  panniers,  I  Aveen. 

Oh !  those  days  of  pure  bliss  shall  I  eA^er  forget, 
When  Ave  decked  out  his  head  A\dth  the  azure  rosette ; 
All  frantic  A\'ith  joy  to  be  off  to  the  fair, 
With  Dobbin,  good  Dobbin,  to  cariy  us  there  ? 

He  was  dear  to  us  all,  ay,  for  many  long  years ; 
But,  mercy !  how's  this  ?  my  eye's  fillingVith  tears. 
Oh,  hoAv  cruelly  sweet  are  the  echoes  that  start 
When  Memory  plays  an  old  tune  on  the  heart ! 

There  are  drops  on  my  cheek,  there's,  a  throb  in  my  breast, 
But  my  song  shall  not  cease,  nor  my  pen  take  its  rest, 
Till  I  tell  that  old  Dobbin  still  lives  to  be  seen, 
With  his  oats  in  the  stable,  his  tares  on  the  green. 

His  best  years  have  gone  by,  and  the  master  who  gave 
The  stern  yoke  to  his  youth  has  enfranchised  the  siaA'C. 
So  broAvse  on,  my  old  Dobbin,  nor  dream  of  the  knife, 
For  the  wealth  of  a  king  should  not  purchase  thy  life. 


HALLOWED    BE    THY   NAME. 

LIST  to  the  dreamy  tone  that  dwells 

In  rippling  wave  or  sighing  tree  ; 
Go,  hearken  to  the  old  church  bells, 

The  whistling  bird,  the  whirring  bee. 
Interpret  right,  and  ye  Avill  find 

'Tis  "  poAver  and  glory  "  they  proclaim : 
The  chimes,  the  creatures,  AAraters,  wind, 

All  publish,  "  halloAved  be  Thy  name ! " 

The  pilgrim  journeys  till  he  bleeds, 

To  gain  the  altar  of  his  sires ; 
The  hermit  pores  above  his  beads, 

With  zeal  that  never  wanes  nor  tires ; 
But  holiest  rite  or  longest  prayer 

That  soul  can  yield  or  wisdom  frame, 
What  better  import  can  it  bear 

Than,  "  FATHER  !  hallowed  be  Thy  name! 

The  savage  kneeling  to  the  sun, 

To  give  his  thanks  or  ask  a  boon ; 
The  raptures  of  the  idiot  one 

Who  laughs  to  see  the  clear  round  moon ; 
The  saint  Avell  taught  in  Christian  lore ; 

The  Moslem  prostrate  at  his  flame — } 
All  worship,  Avonder,  and  adore ; 

All  end  in  "  hallo\ved  be  Thy  name ! " 

Whate'er  may  be  man's  faith  or  creed, 

Those  precious  Avords  comprise  it.  still ; 
W«  trace  them  on  the  bloomy  mead, 

We  hear  them  in  the  floAving  rill. 
One  chorus  hails  the  Great  feupreme ; 

Each  varied  breathing  tells  the  same. 
The  strains  may  differ ;  but  the  theme 

Is,  "  JI'ATHJCU,  hallowed  be  Thy  namel  " 
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THE  BRONZE  INKSTAND. 

IN  FIVE  PARTS— PART  III. 
BY   ELIZA   METEYARD  (siLVERPEN). 

THUS  whilst  Genius  began  its  labour  and  pursued  its 
course  through  those  doubts  and  difficulties  which  seem, 
as  it  were,  to  be  a  portion  of  its  inheritance,  Lord  Clare 
and  his  daughter  were  quietly  settled  at  Arden.  Attached 
to  the  country  and  its  pursuits,  particularly  to  agricul- 
ture and  its  improvements,  Lord  Clare,  like  Walpole  and 
Bolingbroke,  seemed  to  renew  life  itself  in  the  simple  plea- 
sures of  his  country  home,  and  after  the  morning's  study 
— a  statesman's  duty  that  no  leisure  encroached  upon — 
he  was  out  abroad  in  the  fields  and  woods  with  Bertha  and 
Aurore.  For  three  recesses,  previous  to  the  one  spoken 
of,  he  had  been  little  at  Arden,  and  he  therefore  enjoyed 
this  period  of  simple,  unostentatious  repose,  with  more  than 
usual  keenness.  At  length,  the  marriage  of  a  distant  re- 
lative made  it  necessary  that  he  and  Aurore  should  take  a 
short  journey  to  the  South  of  England,  and  this  alone ; 
for  Bertha,  who  had  been  an  invalid  for  a  week,  begged, 
rather  than  a  visit  to  a  house  of  grandeur  and  festivity,  a 
few  days  of  entire  leisure  and  repose,  and  as  this  wish 
coincided  with  that  of  the  grave  old  country  doctor, 
whose  favorite  patient  Bertha  was,  Lord  Clare  at  last 
consented  to  leave  her  at  Arden  alone.  On  the  morning 
of  his  and  Aurore' s  departure,  he  accompanied  his  daugh- 
ter to  take  leave  of  her,  as  this  was  the  first  time  for 
several  days  that  Bertha  had  left  her  sleeping  chamber. 
They  found  her  in  her  favourite  room,  a  sort  of  study, 
fitted  up  entirely  by  herself,  and  possessing  a  collection 
of  books  that  a  professor  of  moral  and  social  science 
might  have  envied,  and  seated  in  the  favourite  recess  of  an 
old  bay  window,  which  formed  a  small  room  in  itself.  A 
small  library  table,  spread  with  writings,  books  and  un- 
opened letters,  stood  beside  her,  but  she  rose  to  receive 
Lord  Clare  and  to  draw  Aurore  to  her  side  for  the  fourth 
or  fifth  time  that  morning.  When  the  first  kindly  greet- 
ings were  over,  Lord  Clare  smiled  as  pressing  his  hand 
down  upon  the  table,  he  said — 

"  Strangers  would  think,  Miss  Westall,  that  Arden  was 
the  refuge  of  more  statesmen  than  one." 

"  Scarcely  this  my  Lord — letters,  like  strangers,  must 
wait  on  illness,"  answered  Bertha. 

"  But  certain  books  do  not,"  he  said,  as  taking  the 
••  Review  off  the  table,  he  showed  to  Aurore  its 

already  cut  and  marginal  noted  leaves ;  "  why  you  are 
before  me  even  in  possession,  for  my  copy  only  came  by 
last  night's  post.  But  I  employed  the  whole  evening 
over  it,  after  Aurore  had  left,  and  found  it  an  admirable 
number.  The  article  on  Astronomy,  in  connection  with 
Design,  is  masterly  in  the  extreme.  I  have  been  trying 
to  guess  the  writer,  and  wonder  if  I'm  right." 

Bertha,  taken  unawares  through  indisposition,  and  less 
self-possessed  than  usual,  blushed  deeply,  and  made  no 
answer. 

"  I  am  right  in  my  guess,  then  ?  Still  few  would  know 
your  style,  terse  as  it  always  is.  Here  the  calculations 
and  the  unbounded  fertility  of  illustration  led  me  astray. 
Usually  you  keep  the  more  abstract  side  of  questions  in 
view." 

"  Well,  Lord  Clare,  your  guess  is  right,  though  I  would 
have  fain  hidden  the  authorship  from  you;  for  I  have 
spoken  boldly.  With  respect  to  its  more  popular  style,- 
I  want  it  to  be  both  read  and  understood  by  many,  par- 
ticularly by  two  classes,  those  who  control  the  artistic 
institutions  of  this  country,  and  that  much  larger  class, 
to  whom  new  developments  of  art  open  new  sources  of 
production.  I  want  all  this  immense  class  emphatically 
to  understand  the  boundless  resources  of  nature,  arid  how 
schools,  and  manners,  and  forms  have  hitherto  limited 
what  is  limitless.  I  want  the  artisan  classes  to  be  more 
open-eyed  to  beauty,  and  to  understand  that  many  of  the 


exact  sciences,  which  may  be  taught  to  them  in  their 
People's  Colleges  and  Literary  Institutes,  or  which  they 
may  follow  out  in  the  harder  path  of  self-learning,  abound 
with  suggestive  hints  of  priceless  value ;  and  this  is  why 
I  would  open  up  Astronomy  as  a  new  resource  of  form, 
for  the  Artist." 

"True,"  replied  Lord  Clare,  "but  it  is  only  the 
highly  gifted  who  can  gather  in  the  points  of  a  wide 
generality  to  an  effective  result.  But  this  subject  of 
astronomy  brings  to  my  mind  something  Sir  John  Ver- 
non  was  telling  me  a  few  days  since." 

"What,"  said  Bertha,  "that  here  in  Warwickshire  we 
have  a  fine  astronomer,  and  a  telescope  almost  equal  to 
Lord  Rosse's.  Yes,  Mr.  Matlock,  the  doctor,  has  been 
surprising  me  with  all  these  details." 

"  Well,"  added  Lord  Clare,  "  Graydon  used  to  visit 
here  when  a  boy,  and  on  one  or  two  occasions  since  then 
we  have  met,  and  in  a  most  cordial  spirit,  though  he  de- 
clines visitors  and  visiting.  Still,  as  I  understood  from 
Sir  John,  that  the  tower,  in  Ryeton  Woods,  has  been 
thrown  open  to  visitors,  for  the  next  few  weeks,  you 
might  go  there  and  see  the  great  telescope.  Graydon  is 
a  noble  man,  and  you  can  mention  my  personal  respect 
for  him,  in  such  terms  as  you  find  best.  I  will  even  call 
on  my  return  home,  if  you  find  my  visit  would  not  be  in- 
trusive." 

"  With  pleasure  I  will  obey,"  said  Bertha,  earnestly, 
"  for  I  have  long  known  Mr.  Graydon  by  name,  both 
from  the  literati  interested  in  these  subjects,  and  from 
his  contributions  to  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society, 
as  one  doing  much  for  science  though  unpretendingly.  I 
will  take  a  drive  to  Ryeton  Tower,  and  even  if  "it  be 
closed  against  me,  as  I  think  I  understood  from  Mr. 
Matlock  yesterday  it  is  again  to  general  visitors,  the  rich 
beauty  of  those  fine  woods,  and  a  view  from  Ryeton  rock 
on  to  the  valley  will  well  repay  me." 

"By  all  means  do  this,"  spoke  Lord  Clare,  "and  this 
as  early  as  you  can,  so  that  I  and  Aurore  may  have  a  full 
account.  Now,  we  must  say  good-by." 

So  saying,  Lord  Clare  and  his  daughter  took  their 
leave,  the  young  girl  clinging  to  her  "  dearest  mamma," 
as  she  so  often  called  Bertha,  to  the  last  moment,  with 
tender  affection.  In  a  few  minutes  more  Bertha  had 
watched  them  into  the  thick  shadows  of  the  woodland 
road  across  the  park,  and  then  returning  to  her  books 
and  papers,  a  serene  and  indescribable  peace  seemed  like 
a  brooding  dove  to  hover  over  and  settle  down  upon  her 
soul.  For  her  noble  honest  heart  would  call  to  mind 
few  duties  unfulfilled,  and  if  even  graven  on  it  was  one 
sorrow,  less  and  less  had  it  latterly  become,  for  with  that 
sublime  prerogative  of  truth  which  is  its  own,  science  had 
taught  her,  that  even  stars  of  magnitude  and  brightness 
wait  often  centuries  for  the  approach  of  their  own  paral- 
lelism. And  so,  perhaps,  spirit  like  matter  may  obey  the 
same  laws,  though  the  length  of  a  human  life*  stands  in 
the  place  of  centuries. 

Two  mornings  after  Lord  Clare  and  Aurore' s  depar- 
ture, and  not  before  she  had  had  a  letter  from  Aurore 
ui-ging  the  visit  as  a  circumstance  in  which  both  herself 
and  Lord  Clare  took  much  interest,  Bertha  set  out  in 
an  open  carriage  to  Ryeton.  It  was  just  at  that  season 
when  Autumn  is  in  its  richest  glory,  and  when  the  sun, 
even  at  full  meridian,  betrays  the  waning  year  with  an 
opaque  effect,  which  several  of  the  great  masters  of  the 
English  school  have  been  so  successful  in  casting  down 
upon  their  landscapes.  All  through  Arden  park  and 
woods,  the  way  was  one  scene  of  extreme  beauty ;  then 
came  healthy  lanes  and  a  wide  stretch  of  moorland,  and 
after  this  the  carriage  began  to  ascend  into  the  gloom  of 
Ryeton  woods.  By-and-by,  these  suddenly  opened  them- 
selves into  a  park  of  small  extent,  in  a  hollow  of  which  lay 
Ryeton  Grange,  an  old,  grey,  stone  building,  with  many 
gables,  twisted  chimneys  and  turrets,  and  with  an  old 
wooden  belfry,  in  which  the  gazing  traveller  could  see  the 
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bell,  but  still  a  house  of  ample  comfort  and  size,  and  set 
in  a  garden  of  such  exquisite  beauty  and  picturesqueness, 
as  with  its  autumnal  tints  to  glow  against  the  dark  masses 
of  the  encroaching  woods.  The  carriage  had  been 
stayed  for  Bertha  to  behold  this  scene,  and  now  proceed- 
ing once  more  into  the  sylvan  gloom  of  the  ascending 
woods,  along  a  rough  roadway  of  boulder  stones,  with 
swift  rivulets  crossing  it  with  a  gurgle  or  a  roar  as  they 
lost  themselves  in  the  opposite  waters  or  amidst  the  rocks, 
nothing  could  exceed  the  singular  effect  of  the  sweeping 
masses  of  foliage,  as  now  and  then  patches  of  sunlight 
came  breaking  in  upon  them  through  the  shadows.  And 
these  masses  were  sometimes  so  dense,  as  to  sweep  across 
the  carriage  seat,  and  leave  behind  them  the  ripened 
russet  treasures  of  hazel,  beech,  and  chestnut  trees.  At 
last,  the  woods  opening,  Bertha  beheld  the  tower  before 
her,  and  the  sweet  old  garden  stretched  around  the 
homestead.  After  viewing  the  splendid  scene  of  river 
and  valley  from  the  mossied  point  of  scarp  rock  on  which 
the  tower  was  built,  the  attending  servant  rung  the  bell 
of  a  quaint  porch  half-hidden  by  one  side  of  an  ivied 
gable,  and  old  Letty  appeared,  in  clean  apron  and  primi- 
tive cap.  Mr.  Graydon  she  said  was  at  the  Hall,  but 
Mr.  Maskell  was  in  the  observatory,  arid  she  was  sure 
the  lady  could  see  what  little  there  was  to  see  by  day. 
Whilst  therefore  she  took  up  her  name  and  wishes  to  the 
chaplain,  Letty  left  Bertha  in  an  old-fashioned  parlour, 
looking  out  on  to  such  a  strange  wooded  nook  of  the 
garden,  as  to  make  easy  the  fancy  of  a  troop  of  satyrs 
peeping  out  from  jagged  boughs  and  from  between  the 
mossy  stones.  And  then  the  room  itself  drew  a  smile 
from  her,  to  see  that  loving  hearts,  though  most  unscien- 
tific tastes,  had,  making  this  old  room  a  hospital  for  the 
discarded  instruments  of  the  observatory,  heaped  them 
together,  and  turned  them  to  such  account  in  the  way  of 
ornament  as  to  look  like  a  burlesque  on  astronomy.  But 
the  old  dame's  best  spinning  wheel,  and  old  David's  gun 
and  carefully  preserved  boxing-gloves,  bespoke  whose 
simple  taste  it  was,  that  turned  old  telescopes,  sextants 
and  compasses  to  such  new  uses. 

Old  Letty  soon  returned  with  a  brief  message,  and  led 
the  way  up  into  the  large  room  in  which  Oliver  had  seen 
Mr.  Graydon.  Here  the  effect  by  day  was  even  nobler 
than  by  night,  as  its  strong  light  fully  revealed  its  wealth 
of  books  and  instruments ;  and  Bertha,  though  used  to 
splendid  rooms,  and  much  of  that  beauty  money  can 
procure,  stayed  irresistibly  her  step  as  Oliver  had  his,  as 
a  first  view  of  this  room  opened  itself  before  her.  In 
an  instant  the  venerable  chaplain  had  risen  from  the  table 
and  welcomed  her,  for  at  once  he  recollected  having  met 
her  on  several  occasions  in  the  cottages  of  the  neighbour- 
ing peasantry  ;  though  her  name,  as  it  had  been  announced 
in  Letty's  country  phraseology,  was  unknown  to  him. 
After  the  first,  few  minutes'  conversation,  they  talked 
onward  with  the  ease  of  friends  ;  for  both  were  interested 
in  one  object,  though  the  grave  old  man — learning  evi- 
dently much  that  was  new  to  him — was  by  far  the  greater 
listener. 

"  What  you  tell  me,  Madam,"  he  said  at  length,  "  pro- 
foundly interests  me,  for  our  labours  here  are  much 
too  abstract  and  rigid,  for  us  to  be  very  cognizant  of  the 
developed  relations  of  science  with  daily  life,  though  in 
respect,  to  this,  I  fancy,  I  can  tell  you  something  that 
may  surprise  you,  perhaps  largely  so.  In  Lichfield,  at 
this  very  moment,  is  an  artisan  placing  in  form,  as  it 
were,  a  result  of  the  severer  science  you  would  make 
accessible  to  art." 

"  Indeed/'  said  Bertha,  earnestly,  "  you  delight,  but 
scarcely  surprise  me;  for  I  know  full  well,  that  a  disco- 
very, an  idea,  or  even  a  generalization  from  known  facts, 
is  more  often  the  product  of  an  age  and  its  social  condi- 
tion, than  of  a  single  mind  distinctly  considered  as  such  ; 
though  one  mind,  more  advanced  than  others,  may  be 
the  first  to  give  it  a  vital  shape.  Thus  it  is  that  I,  in 


wishing  to  see  Art  draw  towards  herself,  the  new  and 
limitless  resources  of  science,  and  the  artist  in  giving 
form  to  a  result  so  drawn,  form  a  wider  gaze  into  nature, 
but  unfold  one  and  the  same  idea — an  idea  simultaneously 
impressed  upon  us  by  the  same  operating  influences  of 
both  time,  social  progress,  and  intellectual  condition. 
For  this  reason  we  usually  find  many  claimants  to  one 
discovery,  for  the  same  causes  which  have  led  in  one  form 
to  the  power  of  creation  give  in  a  wider  radius  the 
lesser  power  of  receiving  what  is  so  created ;  and  this  law 
operates  the  more  we  make  advance." 

"Well,  Madam,"  replied  the  chaplain,  "though  for 
some  considerable  period  both  myself  and  Mr.  Graydon, 
took  great  pains  in  assisting  the  earnest  self-labours  of 
this  remarkable  young  man,  the  idea  that  astronomy 
might  be  suggestive  of  forms  to  art  is  one  purely  his 
own ;  and  it  was  only  a  few  weeks  since  that  he  was  here, 
to  see  the  Bell-shaped  Nebula,  by  the  aid  of  the  great 
telescope  and  its  rejectors,  for  some  purpose  connected 
with  design,  I  think  ;  if  I  recollect  rightly  what  Mr. 
Graydon  said,  it  was  the  cast  for  a  Bronze  Inkstand." 

Now  thoroughly  surprised  and  interested,  Bertha 
asked  the  old  chaplain  many  questions,  and  he  not  un- 
willingly answered  them,  so  she  soon  possessed  such 
information  concerning  Thornway,  as  was  known  to  Mr. 
Maskell ;  of  his  coming  as  a  lad  to  work  at  the  tower  with 
old  John  Newport,  and  of  Mr.  Graydon's  interest  and 
subsequent  kindness. 

"  Under  any  circumstances,"  said  Bertha,  "  I  should 
be  interested  in  one  who  thus  goes  back  to  nature  for 
inspiration,  but,  in  connection  with  this  particular  design 
for  an  inkstand,  singularly  so ;  not  simply  because  Lord 
Clare  is  at  this  very  moment  most  desirous  of  some  noble 
design,  subservient  to  this  purpose,  but  also,  because  a 
great  original  production  from  a  hand  such  as  Thornway's 
would  give  Lord  Clare's  daughter  a  much  needed  and 
most  useful  lesson,  and  one  which,  I  am  sure,  would  act 
profoundly  on  a  generous  nature  like  her  own.  For  at 
present  her  reasoning  is  this — 'Why  should  so  much 
be  said  and  done  for  art,  and  towards  the  artistic  know- 
ledge of  the  artisan  class,  when  this  class  gives  no  sign  of 
creative  power  ? '  But  let  me  show  her  the  creative  power 
in  an  eminent  degree,  let  me  lead  her  through  that  to  the 
perception  of  who  are  the  true  artists  of  Birmingham 
and  Sheffield,  let  me  have  it  in  my  power  to  show  her 
that  out  of  the  common  soil  springs  eternally  the 
mightiest  verdure  of  the  earth,  and  I  am  certain  that 
from  that  moment  I  shall  give  an  important  and  earnest 
direction  to  warm  and  generous  sympathies,  hitherto 
misdirected  on  this  and  other  points,  by  a  certain  class  of 
narrow-minded  and  proud  relatives.  If  I  can  only  hum- 
ble this  arrogance  of  self-opinion,  I  shall  do  much,  but 
much  more  if  I  can  turn  into  the  current  of  Lord  Clare's 
reasoning  and  well-known  tastes,  the  ability  and  zeal  of 
his  young  daughter.  But  I  must  go  to  Lichfield  and  see 
this  young  man ;  for  I  seem  as  if  I  had  an  irresistible 
impulse  to  make  myself  his  friend.  If  I  should  drive 
to  Lichfield  to-morrow,  in  what  part  of  the  town  does  he 
live  ? " 

"  You  will  find  Thornway,"  replied  the  chaplain, 
"  too  reserved  and  self-reliant  in  character  to  pay  much 
attention  to  a  friendship  of  to-day;  yet  go;  his  is  a  cha- 
racter worth  your  study.  As  for  his  place  of  dwelling, 
I  can  scarcely  inform  you ;  but  old  John  Newport  has  a 
brother,  a  verger  in  the  cathedral,  who,  living  hard  by, 
will  give  you  the  needful  information." 

The  conversation  now  turned  upon  more  general  sub- 
jects, and  from  these  again  into  scientific  details,  of  so 
interesting  a  kind  to  those  immediately  concerned,  that 
the  short  autumn  day  was  declining  when  Bertha  rose  to 
take  leave.  But  the  good  old  chaplain  would  not  permit 
her  to  depart  till  she  had  had  some  refreshment ;  and, 
therefore,  whilst  Letty  set  forth  luncheon  in  the  quaint  old 
j  parlour  below,  Bertha  ascended  to  view  the  observatory. 
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From  this,  in  a  while,  they  descended,  deeply  conversing; 
and  after  the  slight  meal  was  over,  and  whilst  the  carriage 
was  preparing,  Mr.  Maskell  and  his  visitor  strolled  out  to 
the  foot  of  the  tower,  and  standing  on  the  soft  sward  of 
the  precipice's  edge,  watched  the  sweet,  calm  evening 
sink  down  upon  the  valley.  Here  the  good  old  man, 
already  half-confidential  with  Bertha,  resumed  a  conver- 
sation which  their  descent  from  the  observatory  had 
interrupted. 

"  From  what  I  was  saying,  Miss  "Westall,"  he  con- 
tinued, "  in  relation  to  Mr.  Graydon,  you  must  not  con- 
clude that  lie  is  a  hypochondriac,  or  follows  science  with 
other  than  a  true  and  ardent  zeal.  But  there  are  moments 
when  even  the  wisest  and  most  earnest  slacken  heart  and 
hand,  when  even  the  very  studies  which  ordinarily  make 
up  the  blessing  and  joy  of  life  lose  their  power,  and  the 
spirit,  as  it  were,  even  under  a  condition  of  distaste  arid 
profound  weariness,  seeks  for  that,  however  blindly, 
which  can  give  back  the  old  sense  of  enjoyment,  and 
that  relation  to  nature  which  it  has  lost.  This  seeking 
of  the  spirit  I  cannot  otherwise  define,  than  that  the 
human  soul  craves  always  to  draw,  from  the  sympathy  of 
a  kindred  spirit,  that  vitality  it  is  conscious  labour  and 
solitude  have  deprived  it  of.  This  is  the  precise  case 
with  Mr.  Graydon :  for  weeks,  nay,  often  lor  months 
together,  he  will  carry  onward  the  most  abstract  and  con- 
tinuous studies,  with  a  zeal  more  characteristic  of  youth 
than  middle  life,  and  then  will  come  those  deep  tits  of 
despondency  I  have  mentioned, — this  soul-seeking  after 
soul,  as  though  for  a  renewal  of  itself, — this  indescribable 
state  of  mental  doubt  and  self-distrust,  from  which  few 
students  perhaps  altogether  escape.  But  in  Mr.  Gray- 
don's  instance,  this  state  of  mind  assumes  a  singular 
form." 

"  And  one,"  interrupted  Bertha,  with  a  smile,  "  that 
physicians  would  make  no  mystery  of,  by  tracing  the 
effect  from  its  cause  at  a  glance;  but  I  scarcely  should 
be  so  sanguine  as  they.  For  though  referable  in  a  large 
degree  to  bodily  condition,  I  should  say  it  was  not  wholly 
so ;  for  there  is  much  in  this  intense  soul-seeking,  which 
I  have  felt  myself,  and  yet  cannot  define ;  and  the  only 
illustration  I  can  give  of  this  mental  condition  is  drawn 
from  the  severe  science  that  has  this  day  occupied 
our  attention,  namely,  a  star  or  planet  imperfect  in  its 
affective  action  till  it  has  encountered  the  parallelism  of 
itself." 

For  some  minutes  the  old  man  made  no  answer,  but 
looked  keenly  and  with  interest  upon  the  earnest  woman's 
face,  which,  so  full  of  thought,  gazed  down  upon  the 
peaceful  scene  of  nature  at  their  feet,  and  then  said,  in 
a  low  voice,  and  with  an  emotion  that  at  once  riveted 
the  attention  of  his  listener — "  May  I  speak  ia  con- 
fidence?" 

He  waited  for  no  answer,  for  one  glance  of  the  honest 
truthful  face,  now  turned  towards  his  own,  was  in  itself  the 
noblest  of  affirmatives  ;  but  continued,  though  in  a  still 
more  subdued  voice,  "  Your  idea  that  body  is  not  alone 
concerned,  as  the  cause  of  these  often  inexplicable  states 
of  mind,  is  in  my  idea  perfectly  correct,  at  least  as 
regards  Mr.  Graydon.  In  his  case,  there  was  a  cause 
which  I  will  now  confide  to  you.  Some  twenty  years 
ago,  and  whilst  he  was  young,  and  at  Oxford,  he,  in 
returning  home  one  night  from  an  adjacent  college,  met 
with  what  would  seem  a  commonplace  occurrence,  but 
one  which  nevertheless  profoundly,  and  indescribably 
affected  him  from  that  moment  to  this.  A  London 
coach  passing  through  Oxford  to  a  distant  part  of 
Western  England,  had  stayed  for  a  few  minutes  in  one  of 
the  principal  streets  to  change  horses,  and  incidentally 
looking,  as  he  passed  along  the  pavement,  he  saw  inside 
the  coach,  a  face,  which  from  sympathy  with,  or  from 
some  other  unaccountable  reason,  he  has  never  from  that 
hour  forgotten.  It  was  that  of  a  young  girl,  not  more 
than  fifteen,  who  leant  couched  asleep  within  the  rough 


coated  arms  of  a  middle  aged  man,  that  from  his  dress 
and  appearance  was  a  seaman.  He  was  a  gentleman  and, 
by  the  likeness,  evidently  her  father.  For  some  moments 
the  looker  on  stood,  as  if  by  some  unaccountable  process 
rendered  speechless  and  motionless,  and  was  at  last  only 
roused  from  this  state  by  the  shouts  of  the  hostlers,  and 
the  darting  off  of  the  fresh -horsed  coach  with  the  speed 
of  the  wind.  His  first  impulse  was  to  wildly  follow  it  on 
foot,  dressed  as  he  even  was  in  his  student's  gown ;  but 
he  was  checked,  after  running  a  street  or  two,  by  observing 
the  looks  of  the  passers  by.  He  then  retraced  his  steps 
to  the  inn  by  which  he  had  stood,  to  make  inquiries,  and 
order  a  post-chaise,  to  go  in  pursuit  of  the  travellers,  but 
this  could  not  be  immediately  horsed,  and  when  it  was, 
so  much  time  had  been  lost,  as  to  render  his  purpose 
useless.  However,  on  the  following  day,  Mr.  Graydon 
followed  the  coach  to  its  destination,  made  many  inqui- 
ries, and  after  a  lapse  of  some  weeks,  even  advertised, 
and  sent  his  confidential  servant  here  and  there  in  all 
directions,  but  to  no  purpose,  as  the  strangers  had  been 
met  that  same  night,  at  the  branching  off  of  a  remote 
road,  by  a  gig,  and  therefore  all  clue  was  entirely  lost  of 
them.  All  that  was  ever  learnt,  was  that  the  seaman 
was  on  a  brief  leave  of  absence  from  his  ship,  and  when 
seen,  was  on  his  way,  with  his  motherless  daughter,  to 
some  relatives,  or  to  a  school  in  a  distant  part  of  England. 
But  though  thus  only  seen  once,  the  impression  which 
that  girlish  face  made  upon  that  stern  earnest  student  has 
never  been  effaced ;  he  says  he  should  know  it  again  were 
it  even  in  old  age.  It  has  tinctured  his  life  with  sadness, 
confirmed  more  his  studious  habits,  and  renews  as  it  were 
its  first  power  over  him,  whenever  these  deep  fits  of 
melancholy  oppress  him.  It  seems  as  if  he  sought  a 
spirit  like  his  own  and,  as  in  the  science  which  he  culti- 
vates, he  feels  sure  that  there  exists  some  power  in  affinity 
with  it,  and  yet  can  find  it  not,  though  the  unity  would 
be  one  productive  of  such  large  benefit.  This  is  singular 
is  it  not  ? "  The  chaplain  turned,  as  he  thus  addressed  his 
listener,  and  somewhat  to  his  surprise,  saw  her  face 
averted,  gazing  as  it  were  on  to  a  far  part  of  the  valley. 
When  she  did  turn  her  face,  it  was  deadly  pale,  and 
saying  in  a  low  voice,  and  hurriedly,  that  he  would  find 
his  noble  confidence  not  misplaced,  but  that  she  could 
not  then  say  more,  as  she  felt  slightly,  but  suddenly  in- 
disposed, she  raised  her  hand  as  a  sign  to  the  attending 
servant ;  in  another  moment  she  had  said  her  brief  adieu 
to  the  venerable  old  man,  and  entering  the  carriage,  and 
sinking  far  back  amidst  its  cushions,  it  rolled  rapidly  off 
into  the  now  thickly-gathered  gloom  of  the  sweeping 
woods.  And  when  thus  once  on  her  way,  her  face  was 
not  again  raised  out  of  the  folds  of  the  enveloping  shawl, 
till  the  carriage  stayed  before  the  portico  of  Arden  Hall. 
Then  quickly  retiring  to  her  own  rooms,  she  dismissed  her 
servant  at  an  early  hour,  and  sat  far  into  the  night, 
though  neither  pen  nor  book  was  touched  or  opened,  but 
with  her  face  pressed  down  upon  her  hands,  and  there 
upon  the  table,  the  past  with  its  stern  sorrows,  and  the 
future  with  its  hopes  and  duties,  grave  and  singular  as 
these  might  be,  filled  her  whole  brain  with  thought. 

Determined  at  once  to  see  Oliver  Thornway,  Bertha 
set  off  to  Lichfield  on  the  morrow,  and  reached  it  by 
noon.  Her  intention  had  been  to  ask  some  of  the 
choristers,  or  officials  of  the  cathedral,  as  to  where  the 
old  verger  was  to  be  seen;  but  the  noon  service  being  as 
she  found  just  over,  she  bid  the  coachman  drive  into  the 
adjacent  street  and  make  inquiries  in  some  respectable 
shop.  Obeying,  and  probably  attracted  by  the  newness 
and  brightness  of  the  highly  gilt,  and  large-sized 
canisters  in  the  window,  and  the  freshness  of  the  paint 
outside  it,  the  servant  drove  up  to  a  small  tea  shop, 
above  which  was  painted  in  conspicuous  characters, 
"  Coggs's  Tea  Establishment; "  but  returning  after  a  few 
minutes  absence,  with  an  ambiguous  answer,  of  which  she 
could  make  nothing,  Bertha  herself  alighted,  and  entered 
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the  shop.  It  was  as  new  within,  as  without;  and  in  the 
absence  of  customers,  its  two  masters,  or  attendants, 
were  severally  reading  a  newspaper  and  smoking;  the 
latter,  who  was  no  other  than  the  travelling  tea-man 
already  referred  to,  leaning  in  a  very  free  and  easy  way 
across  the  counter. 

"  Know  old  Sam,  the  verger,"  said  the  smoker,  partly 
repeating  Bertha's  simple  question;  "Ay,  that  I  do. 
The  Newports  be  friends  of  mine,  and  likely  to  be  some- 
thing more,  for  the  quaint  old  crab  tree  has  got  a  precious 
blossom  on  it.  But  I'm  going  there  myself,  and  if  you'll 
make  company  with  me,  Miss,  you're  welcome."  All  this 
was  said  with  a  consummate  impudence,  it  is  impossible 
to  describe.  . 

"  I  thank  you,"  replied  Bertha,  in  a  voice  that  to  a 
degree  abashed  the  man  before  her,  as  she  at  once  re- 
treated to  the  door,  for  his  whole  voice  and  manner 
filled,  her  with  inexpressible  disgust;  "but  I  simply 
require  the  name  of  the  street,  or  court,  where  this  old 
Mr.  Newport  lives." 

"  Beg  pardon  Miss,  beg  pardon,  I  forgot  that  the  bee 
and  butterfly  must  n't  fly  together,  though  going  to  the 
same  flower.  Beg  pardon."  And  then  just  briefly  naming 
the  court  at  the  distance  of  a  street  or  two,  he  turned 
rudely  on  his  heel,  put  on  his  hat  which  stood  on  the 
counter,  and  began  making  up  a  small  parcel,  as  if 
determined  to  follow,  when  this  was  ready. 

Bertha,  after  bidding  the  carriage  wait,  and  making 
some  further  inquiries  of  a  decent  passer-by,  was  soon 
treading  a  line  of  quaint  old  shadowy  courts,  that  led  into 
one,  close  upon  the  cathedral,  in  which  stood  the  verger's 
house.  This,  occupying  one  corner,  was  as  shadowy  and 
still,  and  grey,  as  if  part  of  some  monastic  pile ;  and  the 
short  strip  of  garden  seen  on  one  side  of  it,  the  over- 
hanging elm  trees,  and  a  low,  arched  door  in  the  cathe- 
dral wall,  added  much  to  the  quaintness  and  stillness 
of  the  place.  Though  she  could  hear  voices,  and  angry 
voices  too,  within  the  house,  Bertha  rapped  on  the  old 
grey  door  in  vain,  she  therefore  unlatched  the  upper 
portion,  which  went  back  as  a  shutter,  and  saw  fully  the 
interior  of  a  large,  and  old  fashioned  kitchen,  well  lighted 
by  a  profusion  of  small  lancet-shaped  windows,  without 
being  herself  for  some  moments  seen.  All  that  belonged  to 
this  old  room  bespoke  of  themselves,  as  it  were,  a  calm  and 
holy  life  led  therein  ;  for  tall,  dark  leather-covered  books 
were  set  about  on  oaken  shelves,  some  quaint  old  instru- 
ments of  music,  as  a  viol,  flute,  and  violoncello,  hung  up 
in  a  niche  of  the  wall,  there  was  a  high  music-stand  with 
two  old  brass  church  sconces  nailed  to  it,  an  hour  glass, 
and  some  antique  blue  china  set  forth  in  a  three-cornered 
cupboard,  whilst  the  furniture  of  all  shapes,  and  quaintly 
carved,  looked  as  old  as  the  cathedral  itself.  But  other- 
wise, nothing  bore  out  the  serene  and  primitive  aspect  of 
the  old  place ;  for  a  woman,  who  might  have  been  a  low- 
class  tavern-keeper,  or  something  worse,  sat  in  a  wide 
chair,  on  one  side  a  very  large  lire,  considering  that  the 
season  was  yet  warm;  and  opposite,  sitting  likewise  in  an 
easy  chair,  though  a  less  capacious  one,  lolled  a  slip-shod 
unwashed  youth,  of  about  twenty,  or  twenty-two,  smoking 
a  long  clay  pipe ;  though  his  pallid  face,  and  blood-shot 
eyes,  bore  the  strong  signs  of  an.  overnight's  debauch. 
His  whole  aspect  was  that  of  one  on  the  broad  way  to 
ruin,  and  his  presence  in  that  place  of  psalmody  and  old 
divinity  was  about  as  appropriate  as  that  of  a  buffoon  in 
the  house  of  God.  A  cloth  was  spread  for  dinner,  which 
the  woman  was  cooking  in  a  pan  over  the  fire,  a  great 
jug  of  ale,  a  bottle  of  spirits,  and  a  fruit  pie  stood  on  the 
table,  whilst  just  a  few  paces  off,  dressed  as  if  to  go  out, 
in  a  clean  short-sleeved  frock  and  tippet,  of  that  old 
fashioned  shape  and  aspect  already  spoken  of,  was  Dolly 
Newport,  bending  down  her  face  upon  her  hands,  and 
weeping  bitterly.  Two  pairs  of  men's  boots,  of  fashion- 
able material  and  cut  lay  at  her  feet,  as  if  recently  thrown 
there ;  and  to  these  the  sleepy,  yawnish  looking  fellow  was 


pointing  with  his  pipe,  and  commanding,  with  a  ruffianism 
of  voice  and  words  which  were  quite  in  keeping  with  his 
whole  appearance,  the  girl  to  clean  immediately. 

"  I  don't  mind,  when  I  come  back,  Joe,  though  father 
doesn't  like  me  doing  this  sort  of  work,  as  he  has  several 
times  told  yon,"  said  the  girl,  "but  now  I  want  to  go  to 
uncle's,  you  know  I  do,  and  this  is  why  you  like  to 
torment  me." 

"  You've  got  very  fond  of  going  there,  eh,"  leered  the 
youth,  "  it  isn't  all  '  uncle  John '  I  fancy,  it's  that 
scoundrel,  the  old  drunken  fellow  harbours ;  a  pretty  thing 
that  a  person  like  that  should  eat  up  the  old  man's 
bread." 

"  Joe ; "  and  the  young  girl,  as  she  lifted  up  her  face 
to  speak,  showed  how  the  insult  had  touched  her,  by  the 
intense  blush  which  suffused  her  face;  "you  know  as 
well  as  I  do,  that  Oliver  is  no  pauper,  and  that  but  for 
his  goodness  and  hard  labour,  uncle  John  would  have 
been  in  a  workhouse  long  ago ;  and  as  for  my  uncle  being 
as  he  once  was,  you  know  he  wouldn't  have  disgraced 
himself,  as  he  did  a  while  ago,  if  you  had'nt  got  your 
friend  Mr.  Coggs  to  entice  him  from  the  smithy  as  he  did. 
You  know  as  well  as  I  do  what  a  wicked  plot  that  was." 

At  these  words  the  young  fellow  leaned  back  in  his 
chair  and  laughed  immoderately,  as  if  the  joke  were  a 
very  fine  one,  thus  allowing  the  woman  to  turn  round  from 
the  fire  and  recommence  her  harsh  invective. 

"  Before  you  stir,  miss,"  she  called  out,  and  pointing 
to  the  floor  with  the  spoon  in  her  hand,  "  my  dear  boy's 
boots  shall  be  cleaned.  He  was  born  a  gentleman,  and 
he's  got  gentleman's  blood  in  his  veins,  thank  God,  and 
that  is  more  than  you  can  say,  you  charity-taught  beggar." 

"  Mother,  mother/'  intreated  the  child,  as  if  her  spirit 
were  accustomed  to  quail  before  this  woman  ;  "  please  let 
me  go  this  afternoon.  Uncle  said  he  should  want  me, 
and  I  got  up  early  as  you  know  this  morning  to  clean  the 
house,  and  wash  Joe's  shirts,  in  order  that  you  would  let 
me  go  this  afternoon." 

"  Eh !  what  do  you  say,  what  do  you  say  ?"  interrupted 
the  woman.  "  Do  you  mean  to  taunt  me  and  my  dear 
boy  with  lying  an  hour  in  our  beds,  when  our  health  is 

what  it  is  ?     But  now  I'll  let  you  see "     She  ceased 

here,  and  going  rapidly  round  the  table  to  strike  the  girl, 
her  purpose  was  stayed  by  seeing  Bertha,  who,  unhasping 
the  latch  of  the  lower  door,  now  came  quickly  across  the 
kitchen. 

"  You  must  not  do  this,"  she  said,  in  that  quiet  voice 
of  command  which  was  habitual  to  her,  and  which  was  at 
once  effective  in  staying  the  woman's  vicious  purpose, 
"  for  no  good  mother  strikes  her  children " 

"  Good  !  "  interrupted  the  woman,  with  ferocity. 

"  I  am  a  stranger,  and  therefore  wholly  unacquainted 
with  your  domestic  history,"  continued  Bertha,  as  calmly 
as  if  the  woman  had  not  interrupted  her,  "  but  you 
must,  if  you  please,  kindly  spare  your  daughter " 

"  Daughter — no  daughter  of  mine,  thank  God." 

"  For  I  am  come  sotne  distance  to  ask  a  question  of 
Mr.  Newport,  the  verger,  and  therefore  she  must  be  my 
guide  into  the  cathedral." 

Without  waiting  for  the  woman's  affirmative  or  nega- 
tive, Bertha  took  the  young  girl  by  the  hand,  and  led  her, 
weeping  as  she  was,  at  once  out  into  the  court,  not 
stopping  till  she  was  across  it,  and  beside  the  small, 
quaint,  arched  door,  which  opened,  as  she  rightly  ima- 
gined, into  the  cloisters  of  the  cathedral.  Here  she 
stayed,  and  gently  stooping  clown,  almost  for  the  first 
time  saw,  as  she  bid  the  young  girl  dry  her  tears,  the 
youth  and  sweet  beauty  of  Dolly's  face.  Intensely  inte- 
rested, even  beyond  the  pity  of  the  moment,  Bertha 
spoke  with  still  more  womanly  gentleness,  but  with  no 
other  effect  than  to  make  these  small  rivers  of  the  soul 
flow  forth  with  deeper  meaning,  as  mechanically  un- 
latching the  old  door,  the  young  girl  went  forward  into 
the  cool,  grey  shadows  of  the  solemn  cloisters.  On  they 
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went  into  still  deeper  shadows,  and  towards  a  place  as 
sequestered  as  if  it  led  to  some  crypt  or  disused  oratory, 
when  just  before  them,  at  the  turn  of  an  arch,  Miss 
Westall  perceived  an  old  man,  robed  in  a  rusty  black 
gown,  standing  beside  the  shaft  of  the  groined  arch 
above,  as  motionless,  as  rigid,  as  pale,  as  unobservant 
as  if  carved  out  of  the  stone  pillar  itself.  She  abruptly 
checked  her  step,  thinking,  perhaps,  she  disturbed  the 
devotional  moments  of  some  pious  canon ;  when  at  this, 
staying  too,  and  looking  forward,  the  young  girl  in  ano- 
ther instant,  with  the  audible  word  to  Bertha's  ear  of 
"  father,"  was  with  her  face  bent  down  upon  the  verger's 
pale,  rigid  hands,  as  if  to  hide  within  the  dusty  surplice 
her  sobs,  and  still  more  passionate  tears.  Unwilling  to 
intrude  upon  mutual  sorrow,  so  holy  as  that  between 
father  and  child,  for  deep  anguish,  though  more  passive 
in  its  expression,  had  been  intensely  marked  in  the  pale 
rigidity  of  the  old  man's  face,  Bertha  drew  back  some 
paces,  till  beyond  sight  or  hearing,  and  there  sitting  down 
upon  an  old  worn  seat,  fixed  in  a  recess,  till  their  sorrow 
might  be  in  a  degi-ee  subdued,  she  waited  for  many  mi- 
nutes. Fearful,  at  length,  that  they  might  think  she  had 
retired,  she  went  once  more  forward,  and  found  the  old 
man  seated  on  a  stone  seat,  somewhat  similar  to  the 
one  she  had  just  left,  and  Dolly  kneeling  at  his  feet,  as 
passively  as  if  the  bitter  tears  she  had  shed  had  bereft 
her  of  all  power  to  rise.  But  the  old  man,  hearing  ap- 
proaching footsteps,  rose  at  once,  raising,  as  he  did  so, 
Dolly  from  her  kneeling  position.  And  with  a  simple 
ingenuousness,  that  suited  well  with  the  religious,  confid- 
ing character  of  the  old  verger,  Bertha  at  once  stated 
her  errand,  and  pleaded  her  interest  in  Oliver  Thornway's 
history,  as  her  excuse  for  intruding  either  on  him,  or,  as 
she  had  done,  on  the  privacy  of  his  home.  This  last 
word  opened  all  the  floodgates  of  the  old  man's  heart ; 
and  in  a  few  minutes,  Bertha  was  almost  as  much  ac- 
quainted with  his  history,  his  sore,  domestic  troubles,  and 
the  goodness  of  this,  his  only  child  Doll,  as  if  she  had 
been  his  friend  for  years. 

"  And  she  is  going  to  her  uncle's  this  very  afternoon, 
for  Doll  has  been  of  late  in  some  degree  his  housekeeper, 
and  will  show  you  the  way,"  at  length  the  old  man  said, 
as  the  tramp  of  the  chorister's  feet  up  into  the  organ- 
loft  gave  sign  of  the  approach  of  afternoon  service,  "  and 
old  John  will  be  glad  to  oblige,  in  any  way,  a  friend  of 
Mr.  Graydon's  chaplain."  As  he  thus  went  onward,  to 
show  the  turn  of  the  cloisters  into  a  side  aisle  of  the 
massive  building,  the  good  old  verger,  now  somewhat 
restored  to  cheerfulness,  and  intent  upon  his  duty,  gave 
to  Bertha's  sight,  for  almost  the  first  time  since  she  had 
risen  from  her  father's  feet,  a  view  of  Doll's  sweet  face, 
and  she  was  at  once  struck  by  the  change  which  had  come 
over  it.  No  longer  tearful  or  downcast,  but  full  of  eager- 
ness, and  earnestness,  and  interest,  it  looked  like  some 
spiritual  face,  embodying  the  three-fold  aspect  of  love,  and 
hope,  and  worship.  Bertha  could  see  nothing  but  this  speak- 
ing countenance,  as  it  went  onward  amidst  the  cloisteral 
shadows  ;  and  when  at  last  the  old  pale-faced  verger  left 
them,  with  poised  rod  and  rustling,  rusty  gown,  and  the 
grand  aisles  and  radiant  windows  lay  before  their  steps  ; 
even  then  this  countenance,  so  sweet,  so  guileless,  and 
so  bespeaking  purity,  shone  loveliest  beyond  the  loveliness 
of  art,  for  it  bespoke  the  soul,  whose  Infinite  Creator  is 
God  in  heaven ! 

At  length,  beneath  one  of  the  finest  windows,  whose 
tints  were  rained  down  in  matchless  glory  on  the  floor, 
Bertha  suddenly  stopped,  and  taking  the  young  girl's 
hand,  said,  "  This  is  a  grand  place,  and  your  father  seems 
to  love  it ;  does  Mr.  Thornway  also  ? "  In  an  instant 
she  felt  the  young  girl's  hand  vibrate  in  her  own, 
like  the  strings  of  a  touched  instrument,  as  Dolly,  with 
hesitation,  answered,  "  Oh  yes,  ma'am,  he  has  come  very 
often  here  of  late,  and  some  of  the  ornamental  work  of 
the  great  Inkstand  has  been  copied  from  the  shapes  the 


sun  casts  down  upon  these  floors."  And  as  the  young 
girl  spoke,  her  face  was  the  hue  of  the  angel's  vermilion, 
robe  in  the  window  above. 

By  the  earnest,  eager  face,  by  the  trembling  hand,  by 
the  suffused  face  and  averted  eyes,  this  true  reader  of  the 
human  heart  knew  that  the  young  girl  loved. 

Not  another  word  was  spoken,  till  after  treading  several 
streets,  they  stood  together  in  a  quaint  old  bowery  gar- 
den, and  heard  the  silvery  ringing  of  the  blacksmith's 
anvil. 


THE    MENDICANT. 

A  HISTORICAL  FACT. 

AT  one  of  the  principal  gates  of  a  large  church  in  Paris, 
an  old  beggar  was  for  many  years  remarked  ;  he  was 
punctual  in  taking  his  daily  seat  on  the  threshold  of  the 
door — his  tone,  his  manners,  his  language  gave  evidence 
of  an  education  above  his  class ;  he  wore  his  tattered 
garments  with  dignity ;  and  among  the  poor  who  sur- 
rounded him  he  had  great  authority ;  they  respected  him, 
being  always  kind — impartial  in  the  distribution  of  the 
gifts  of  the  charitable,  ever  ready  to  settle  their  petty 
quarrels,  Pierre,  as  they  called  him,  was  generally  belo- 
ved. However,  the  history  of  his  life  and  misfortunes 
was  to  them  a  mystery.  One  fact  alone  they  all  knew, 
he  had  never  entered  the  church  during  divine  service. 
When  the  solemn  chanting,  accompanied  by  the  sonorous 
organ,  resounded  throughout  the  dome,  and  the  incense 
rising  above  the  altar  ascended  to  heaven  with  the  pray- 
ers of  the  faithful,  Pierre  felt  a  secret  pleasure,  and  with 
an  eager  look  contemplated  from  without,  the  picture 
which  the  house  of  God  presented.  The  dazzling  re- 
flection of  the  light  through  the  painted  windows — the 
ancient  pillars,  monuments  of  past  centuries — the  solemn 
charm  attached  to  the  sombre  aspect  of  the  place,  all 
struck  him  with  awe  and  admiration;  tears  sometimes 
coursed  along  his  wrinkled  cheeks,  some  deep  remorse  or 
great  calamity  appeared  to  agitate  him. 

An  ecclesiastic  repaired  every  morning  to  the  church 
to  say  mass,  a  descendant  of  one  of  the  most  ancient 
families  of  France,  and  possessor  of  immense  wealth  ;  his 
happiness  was  in  giving  liberally  to  the  poor,  and  with 
him  our  mendicant  became  an  object  of  some  affection, 
as  with  kind  words  he  tendered  his  donation,  every  morn- 
ing, which  might  be  called  a  tax. 

One  day  Pierre  was  absent  from  his  usual  seat.  The 
Abbe  anxious  to  relieve  him,  sought  his  dwelling;  he 
found  him  ill  in  bed. 

The  appearance  of  the  priest  revived  the  poor  man, 
and  in  a  tone  expressive  of  gratitude,  he  said  : — "  Ah, 
Monsieur  1'Abbe,  you  have  condescended  to  remember 
me  !  A  wretch  like  me." 

' '  My  friend,"  replied  the  visitor,  "  I  only  forget  the 
happy.  I  come  to  know  your  wants,  and  to  relieve 
them." 

"  I  no  longer  want  anything,"  replied  the  sufferer. 
f '  Death  is  near — my  conscience  alone  troubles  me." 

"  Alas,  your  conscience !  have  you  then  any  great  sin 
to  atone  for  ? " 

"  A  crime — a  horrible  crime,  for  which  my  whole  life 
of  misery  cannot  atone  ! — A  crime  without  mercy — " 

•e  A  crime  beyond  mercy  ?  There  is  none  such.  Mercy 
Divine  is  infinite." 

"  But  a  criminal  polluted  by  the  worst  of  crimes  ?  Oh, 
no  !  there  is  no  mercy  for  me." 

"  There  is  ! "  exclaimed  the  priest,  with  enthusiasm. 
"  Doubt  not.  To  doubt  is  in  itself  a  sin.  Have  faith 
and  repent.  If  your  repentance  be  sincere,  implore  the 
mercy  of  Heaven,  and  you  will  not  be  forsaken."  The 
priest  seated  himself  to  hear  the  confession. 

"  Son  of  a  poor  farmer,  honoured  by  the  notice  of  a 
noble  family  of  high  distinction,  under  whom  my  father 
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rented  a  few  acres  of  land,  I  was  in  my  infancy  taken  to 
the  chateau  and  destined  to  be  valet  to  the  noble  heir. 
From  the  rapid  progress  I  made  in  my  different  studies, 
and  the  kindness  of  my  master,  a  change  soon  took  place 
in  my  situation.  I  became  secretary.  I  was  just  five-and- 
twenty  when  the  revolution  commenced.  My  mind  was 
easily  led  away  by  the  publications  of  the  day  ;  my  ambi- 
tion made  me  wish  to  distinguish  myself  in  the  army.  I 
resolved  to  quit  the  chateau,  the  asylum  of  my  youth, 
my  benefactors,  my  friends  and  relations.  Had  I  been 
true  to  my  first  impulse,  ingratitude  alone  had  been  my 
sin,  not  crime.  Revolutionary  fury  soon  spread  through 
the  provinces ;  my  protectors  feared  being  arrested  in 
their  chateau,  they  dismissed  all  their  attendants.  In 
haste  they  realized  a  portion  of  their  wealth,  and  taking 
from  their  costly  furniture  only  a  few  articles,  as  family 
relics,  we  took  the  road  to  Paris,  there  to  seek  among  the 
multitude  an  obscure  abode.  Terror  reigned  in  all  its 
power.  As  yet  no  one  knew  the  secret  of  my  master's 
retreat;  inscribed  on  the  list  of  emigi-ants,  confiscation 
soon  devoured  their  rich  estates.  This,  however,  they 
little  cared  for.  United  in  affection  and  innocence,  their 
lively  faith  in  Divine  Providence  bade  them  hope  for 
happier  days.  The  only  being  who  could  betray  them, 
snatch  them  from  a  peaceful  abode,  was  base  enough  to 
do  so.  /  informed  against  them. 

"  A  father,  mother,  four  daughters,  angels  of  beauty, 
endowed  with  their  innocence,  and  their  brother  only  ten 
years  of  age,  were  cast  into  a  dismal  dungeon,  there  in 
in  the  horrors  of  captivity,  to  wait  a  final  doom. 

"  The  public  accuser  had  much  difficulty  to  make  out 
a  case  against  this  noble  and  worthy  family.  One  man, 
however,  was  found,  depository  and  confidant  of  the 
domestic  secrets,  only  uttered  on  the  family  hearth,  pos- 
sessor of  their  thoughts ;  he  incriminated  them,  the  most 
trivial  acts  of  their  lives  were  cited  as  conspiracy  against 
the  ruling  power.  The  traducer  and  false  witness  was  7. 

"  The  fatal  sentence  is  uttered.  Death  is  recorded 
against  the  whole  family,  except  the  young  son.  Unhappy 
orphan,  left  to  mourn  the  loss  of  his  whole  family — to 
curse  the  destroyer,  if  he  knew  him. 

"  Resigned,  consoling  themselves  in  their  virtues,  this 
amiable  family  was  prepared  to  die  on  the  guillotine.  By 
some  mistake  or  neglect,  the  day  of  execution  passed 
away.  Their  lives  might  have  been  saved  had  no  one 
been  interested  in  their  destruction.  A  man,  impatient 
to  enrich  himself  by  their  spoils,  repaired  to  the  revolu- 
tionary tribunal  and  caused  the  error  to  be  rectified. 
His  zeal  was  rewarded,  and  the  order  for  their  execution 
issued  forthwith. 

"  At  the  decline  of  day,  by  the  light  of  torches,  a  cart 
conveyed  these  noble  victims  from  their  dungeon  to  the 
foot  of  the  guillotine.  It  was  late,  and  the  chief  func- 
tionary was  fatigued  with  the  labour  of  the  day.  He  en- 
trusted the  execution  to  his  valet,  and  little  accustomed 
to  this  repugnant  work,  the  subaltern  intreated  the  assist- 
ance of  a  passer-by.  This  one,  with  good  will,  aided  him 
in  the  horrible  tragedy.  This  man  was  /." 

"  The  reward  of  all  these  atrocities  was  three  thou- 
sand francs  in  gold,  and  the  precious  objects  now  around 
me,  mute  witnesses  of  all  my  crimes.  To  drown  my  re- 
morse, I  plunged  into  every  species  of  vice  and  debauch- 
ery. I^o  sooner,  however,  was  my  gold  exhausted,  than 
remorse,  deep  and  poignant,  seized  upon  my  soul.  No 
labour  of  any  kind  succeeded,  I  became  ill  and  infirm ; 
charity  bestowed  on  me  'a  seat  at  the  entrance  of  the 
church,  where  I  sat  many  years,  yet  never  dared  to  pass 
the  sacred  threshold.  The  enormity  of  my  crimes  made 
me  despair  of  divine  mercy  ;  I  never  sought  the  consola- 
tions of  religion.  The  alms  I  received,  and  yours  espe- 
cially M.  1'Abbe,  have  enabled  me  to  make  up  the  sum 
I  stole  from  my  benefactors.  These  veiled  portraits, 
books,  crucifix,  watch,  &c,,  were  theirs.  I  have  long 
been  sincerely  repentant." 


"My  son,"  replied  the  priest,  "your  crime  has  cer- 
tainly been  very  shocking.  The  circumstances  are  most 
atrocious.  The  orphans  who,  by  the  revolution,  have 
been  robbed  of  their  parents,  can  best  understand  the 
mute  and  deep  sorrow  of  your  victims.  A  whole  life 
spent  in  tears  and  penitence  can  scarcely  atone  for  deeds 
like  yours.  But  the  treasures  of  divine  mercy  are 
boundless.  Be  true,  let  your  repentance  be  sincere,  and 
that  God  who  made  us  will  look  upon  you/* 

The  priest  knelt  at  the  foot  of  the  bed  to  offer  up  his 
prayer  on  behalf  of  the  poor  man,  when  the  latter  started 
from  his  bed,  as  if  possessed  of  new  vigour,  and  ex- 
claimed : — 

<s  Wait,  father,  wait,  before  you  appeal  on  high,  let  me 
give  up  the  fruits  of  my  iniquity."  In  his  haste  to  cross 
the  room,  he  unveiled  one  of  the  portraits,  "  This,"  said 
he,  "is  the  likeness  of  my  august  benefactor." 

The  priest  turned  his  eyes  and  suddenly  exclaimed, 
"  Oh,  my  father  !  and  thou  dearest  mother !"  The  sight 
of  these  portraits  revived  the  slumbering  agonies  of  his 
heart — the  assassin  of  his  parents  was  before  him,  for  a 
moment  he  yielded  to  the  feelings  of  a  man — of  a  son. 
Quite  overcome,  he  sunk  on  the  nearest  seat  and  wept 
aloud. 

The  mendicant,  having  recognised  the  son  of  his  mas- 
ter, fell  prostrate  at  his  feet,  not  expecting  pardon, 
convulsed  by  the  agony  of  his  feelings ;  weeping,  he 
cried,  "You  know  1  am  the  assassin  of  your  family. 
Will  you  avenge  yourself  ? " 

These  words  recalled  the  priest.  "  Unhappy  man ! 
shall  I  avenge  myself  ?  Is  this  my  duty  ?  Is  it  my 
mission?"  Great,  however,  was  the  struggle  between 
affection,  sorrow  and  religion.  The  latter  triumphed. 

Turning  to  the  .prostrate  penitent,  he  said,  "In  the 
najne  of  God,  I  forgive  thee,  so  mayest  thou  be  forgiven 
by  Him  above."  He  extended  his  hand  to  raise  the 
sufferer.  He  had  ceased  to  breathe. 


EVERY  DAY  ABSURDITIES. 

To  attempt  to  borrow  money  on  the  plea  of  extreme 
poverty ;  to  ask  the  publisher  of  a  new  newspaper  how 
many  copies  he  sells  per  week ;  to  ask  a  wine-merchant 
how  old  his  wine  is ;  to  lose  money  on  horse-racing,  and 
then  lose  your  temper  ;  to  get  drunk,  and  complain  of  a 
headache  the  next  morning  ;  to  attempt  to  borrow  money 
at  a  loan  society,  by  giving  a  responsible  person  for  se- 
curity ;  to  eat  a  hearty  dinner  of  fish,  and  call  it  fasting ; 
not  to  go  to  bed  when  you  are  tired  and  sleepy,  because 
it  is  not  bed-time  j  to  render  a  man  a  service  voluntarily, 
and  expect  him  to  be  grateful  for  it ;  fancying  a  thing  is 
cheap,  because  a  low  price  is  asked  for  it. 

SELF-EXCUSING. 

The  same  vanity  which  leads  us  to  assign  our  mis- 
fortunes or  misconduct  to  others,  prompts  us  to  attribute 
all  our  lucky  chances  to  our  own  talent,  prudence,  and 
forethought.  Not  a  word  of  the  fates  or  stars  when  we 
are  getting  rich,  and  everything  goes  on  prosperously. 
So  deeply-rooted  in  our  nature  is  the  tendency  to  make 
others  responsible  for  their  own  misdeeds,  that  we 
lapse  into  the  process  almost  unconsciously.  Men  scold 
their  children,  servants,  and  dependents,  for  their  own 
errors  ;  coachmen  invariably  punish  their  horses,  after 
they  themselves  have  made  any  stupid  blunder  in  driving 
them ;  and  even  children,  when  they  have  tumbled  over 
a  chair,  revenge  themselves  for  their  awkwardness  by 
beating  and  kicking  the  impassive  furniture. 

IT  behoves  us  ever  to  bear  in  mind,  that  while  actions 
are  always  to  be  judged  by  the  immutable  standard  of 
right  and  wrong,  the  judgment  which  we  pass  upon  men 
must  be  qualified  by  considerations  of  age,  country- 
situation,  and  other  incidental  circumstances;  and  it 
will  then  be  found,  that  he  who  is  most  charitable  in  h's 
judgment  is  generally  the  least  unjust. 
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VERSES. 

BED  leaves  are  falling  on  the  ground ; 

The  wind  no  more  is  still ; 
The  wheat  is  gathered  to  the  store, 

That  wav'd  on  yonder  hill : 
The  summer  birds  have  flown  away ; 

The  sky  is  grey  and  pale ; 
Thick  mists  are  hanging  round  the  moon ; 

Most  chilly  is  the  vale. 

The  fall  of  leaves  a  sadness  flings 

O'er  hearts,  however  gay ; 
They,  like  the  friendships  often  nurs'd 

On  earth,  soon  fade  away : 
But,  as  the  sun  that  sinks  at  eve 

Appears  to  gild  the  dew, 
go  shall  we  all,  though  faded  once, 

Live  afterwards  anew! 

FREDERICK  G.  LEE. 


TRY    AGAIN. 

I'VE  often  tried,  and  often  failed 

To  mend  my  fellows'  state ; 
But  still  my  heart  has  never  quailed 

Before  decrees  of  fate : 
There's  always  something  in  the  breast 

Which  whispers  clear  and  plain, 
"  There's  work  to  do ;  why  idly  rest  ? 

Up,  up,  and  try  again." 

There's  magic  in  these  little  words, 

Which  have  a  greater  power 
Than  levell'd  guns,  or  flashing  swords, 

In  danger's  darkest  hour ; 
And  when  they're  used  to  prompt  the  right ; 

To  soothe  distress  and  pain, 
They  bear  a  tone  of  glorious  might — 

"  Up,  up,  and  try  again  1 " 

The  little  flower  which  lifts  its  head 

Up  to  the  sunlit  sky, 
Bow'd  down  beneath  the  heavy  tread, 

Does  not  lie  there  and  die ; 
There  is  a  voice,  borne  by  the  winds 

Which  vibrates  o'er  the  plain, 
And  says,  unheard  by  passing  hinds, 

"  Up,  up,  and  try  again !  " 

The  student,  poring  o'er  his  books, 

By  the  dim  midnight  oil, 
With  wearied  eyes  and  haggard  looks, 

Fails,  but  renews  his  toil ; 
The  man  of  science,  searching  out 

Great  truths,  with  throbbing  brain, 
Says,  mid  confusion  dark,  and  doubt, 

"  Up,  up,  and  try  again ! " 

And  that  should  be  the  watchword  cry 

Of  all  the  good  and  wise 
Together  banded,  sworn  to  dry 

The  mourner's  weeping  eyes : 
To  set  up  Love  and  earnest  Work 

Where  Vice  and  Sloth  now  reign ; 
Though  long  they  toil,  still  let  them  cry — 

"  We'll  conquer — Try  again ! " 

A.  O. 


DIAMOND    DUST. 

LONG  considerations  are  commonly  a  proof  that  wo 
have  not  the  point  to  be  determined  clearly  in  our  eye; 
precipitate  proceedings  that  we  do  not  know  it. 

IN  speaking  of  a  child,  we  speak  not  of  what  is  present, 
but  of  what  we  hope  for. 

WHEN  we  take  people  merely  as  they  are,  we  make 
them  worse ;  when  we  treat  them  as  it  they  were  what 
they  should  be,  we  improve  them  as  far  as  they  can  be 
improved. 

PEOPLE  do  not  quarrel  with  Benevolence  for  putting 
on  a  strange  outside. 

EVERYWHERE  endeavour  to  be  useful,  and  everywhere 
you  are  at  home. 

A  COQ.UETTS  may  be  compared  to  tinder,  which  lays 
itself  out  to  catch  sparks,  but  does  not  always  succeed  in 
lighting  up  a  match. 

THE  world  is  seldom  unthankful,  if  we  know  how,  in 
he  proper  way,  to  do  it  service. 

WE  first  observe  how  dreary  and  disagreeable  an  over- 
clouded day  is,  when  a  single  sunbeam  pierces  through, 
and  offers  to  us  the  exhilarating  splendour  of  a  sereiia 
lour. 

ALL  the  world  is  complaining  of  the  want  of  friends ; 
and  yet  scarcely  anybody  gives  himself  the  trouble  of 
bringing  the  necessary  dispositions  to  gain  and  preserve 
them. 

SELFISHNESS — sensibility  kept  at  home. 
IT  is  a  hard  matter  for  a  man  to  lie  all  over,  nature 
liaving  provided  king's  evidence  in  almost  every  member. 
The  hand  will  sometimes  act  as  a  vane  to  show  which  way 
the  wind  blows,  when  every  feature  is  set  the  other  wayj 
the  knees  smite  together,  and  sound  the  alarm  of  fear, 
under  a  fierce  countenance;  and  the  legs  shake  with 
anger,  when  all  above  is  calm. 

A  DISCONTENTED  family — poverty,  pride,  and  laziness. 
YOUNG  men  are  as  apt  to  think  themselves  wise 
enough,  as  drunken  men  are  to  think  themselves  sober 
enough. 

MANY  of  the  disquietudes  of  human  life  require  the 
same  treatment  as  given  to  a  sick  child,  who,  too  weak 
for  reason,  and  too  froward  for  contradiction,  must  be 
diverted  and  beguiled  of  that  sense  of  pain  which  time 
and  nature  only  can  radically  cure. 

FAMILY  life  is  full  of  thorns  and  anxieties ;  but  amidst 
these  are  borne  many  fair  flowers  and  fruits.  Single  life 
is  a  state  of  dry  thorns  only. 

A  FRENCHWOMAN  has  said, — We  must  proceed  in  life 
as  we  sew,  from  stitch  to  stitch. 

DISTASTE  for  life  is  characteristic  of  those  persons  who 
have  the  most  abused  the  sources  of  life  and  happiness. 

A  LITTLE  misery  sweetens  life.  It  is  the  salt  that 
makes  it  palatable  and  wholesome;  the  shade  that  re- 
lieves, and  sets  off  the  monotony  and  brilliancy  of  the 
sunshine. 

FORTUNE  does  not  long  remain  stable  to  any  one ; 
there  is  ever  a  thorn  in  the  bowers  of  the  rose-garden. 
None  can  find  an  escape  from  trouble,  and  when  he 
reaches  the  summit  there  is  a  valley  below  him. 

THEY  who  drink  away  their  estate  drink  the  tears  of 
their  widows,  and  the  very,  blood  of  their  impoverished 
children. 

HAPPINESS  is  nothing  but  that  inward,  sweet  delight, 
that  arises  from  harmony  between  our  will  and  God's 
will. 

STOMACH — The  epicure's  deity. 
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AN  ADVENTURE  WITH  PIRATES. 


THE  West  Indian  seas  have  long  been  infested  by  pirates, 
of  savage  atrocity  and  desperate  valour.  They  are  com- 
posed of  men  of  all  nations, — runaway  sailors  from 
English,  Danish,  French,  and  Dutch  vessels, — though, 
probably,  the  larger  portion  of  them  are  men  of  Spanish 
race,  natives  of  Cuba,  or  of  the  old  Spanish  settlements 
of  the  Southern  States  of  America.  The  attacks  made 
by  these  men  upon  our  merchant  vessels  have  consi- 
derably diminished  of  late  years,  chiefly  because  of  the 
increased  activity  of  the  cruisers  of  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  and  also  because  of  the  general  prosperity 
of  the  shipping  trade,  which  renders  it  easy  for  any 
honest  sailor  to  find  remunerative  emploment  in  the 
commercial  marine. 

I  had  taken  a  passage  on  board  the  merchant-brig, 
Mary,  at  Belize,  and  we  were  on  our  voyage  to  Liverpool, 
when  the  following  incident  befel  me.  It  made  a 
striking  impression  on  me  at  the  time,  and  I  shall  never 
forget  it. 

I  had  seen  the  captain  standing  on  the  after-deck,  and, 
from  time  to  time,  eagerly  surveying  with  his  glass  some 
object  in  our  wake.  I  walked  up  to  him  on  one  of  these 
occasions,  and  inquired  what  he  was  trying  to  make  out, 
and  whether  any  vessel  was  in  sight, — for  my  own  eyes 
could  detect  nothing. 

"  There  is  a  strange  vessel  in  sight,  sir,"  he  answered, 
"  but  I  can't  quite  make  her  out." 

"She  may  be  one  of  those  Bristol  traders,  that  were 
nearly  ready  to  sail  when  we  left  port." 

"  No ;  she  doesn't  look  like  one  of  that  sort.  She 
seems  of  some  bastard  rig ;  but  we  may  make  her  out 
by-and-by." 

"  You  do  not  think  we  are  pursued?"  I  asked,  feeling 
alarmed,  as  landsmen  are  usually  disposed  to  be  ah  sea, 
when  they  encounter  anything  that  looks  mysterious. 

"  Really,  I  cannot  tell,5'  was  his  answer ;  "  but  I  sup- 
pose it  will  be  time  enough  to  cry  out  when  we're  likely 
to  be  hurt." 

And  so  saying,  he  strode  forward  with  his  glass. 
Night  fell,  but  the  air  was  so  hot  and  stifling  below, 
that  I  found  sleep  next  to  impossible.  If  I  slept  for  a 
moment,  I  was  haunted  by  dreams  of  pirates,  sharks,  and 
shipwrecks  ;  so  I  hurried  on  my  clothes,  and  again  sought 
the  deck. 

The  moon  was  half-way  up  the  heavens,  and  not  a 
cloud  was  in  sight;  countless  stars  of  wondrous  beauty 
and  brilliancy  gemmed  the  sky,  and  the  ocean  was  flooded 
with  their  light.  A  long  line  of  quivering  rays  lay  flashing 
on  the  bosom  of  the  sea,  like  a  vein  of  quicksilver,  right 
under  the  moon's  eye.  All  was  quiet,  peaceful,  and 
beautiful ;  it  was  a  magnificent  night,  such  as  is  only  to 
be  seen  within  the  tropics,  and  not  often  even  there. 


The  winds  were  almost  laid.  The  gentlest  possible 
areeze  filled  the  sails,  just  enough  to  set  them  to  sleep, 
hough  not  to  prevent  them  giving  an  idle  flap  now  and 
then,  when  the  vessel  rolled  a  little  heavier  than  usual  on 
the  long  swell.  Nothing  stirred  about  the  deck.  The 
watch  had  disappeared  forward ;  but  I  found  the  captain 
still  on  the  alert,  and  again  surveying  the  remote  object 
ic  had  before  observed,  through  his  night-glass.  I  did 
not  interrupt  him  again  by  my  questionings ;  I  paced  the 
deck  in  the  delicious  night  air;  but  my  attention  was 
shortly  attracted  by  the  sound  of  the  boatswain's  shrill 
whistle  calling  the  watch.  Orders  were  given  by  the 
captain,  and  every  stitch  of  sail  was  crowded  on  the  ship. 
Each  mast  bore  its  full  load.  As  I  atood  aft,  and  looked 
up,  the  sails  seemed,  in  the  moonlight,  like  towers  of 
snow  set  against  the  dark  blue  sky.  In  a  few  minutes 
all  was  still  again ;  the  vessel  seemed  to  make  better  way 
through  the  water,  from  the  increasing  ripple  of  the 
wavelets  heard  against  ber  sides.  Drowsinesa  gradually 
stole  upon  me,  and  I  went  oelow  again  to  court  my 
pillow. 

I  was  startled  from  my  slumbers  towards  morning,  by 
the  sound  of  alarmed  voices,  and  of  hurried  trampling 
on  deck.  I  threw  on  my  clothes,  and  hastened  up  the 
companion  ladder ;  on  my  way  up  I  met  black  Sambo,  the 
cook.  Though  nature  had  put  it  out  of  his  power  to  look 
pale,  the  poor  fellow  looked  the  picture  of  terror.  The 
pallor  of  fright  seemed  positively  struggling  through  his 
skin,  and  his  eyes  had  that  expression  of  alarm,  which 
terrifies  more  than  even  the  pallid  cheek  or  the  quiver- 
ing lip. 

'•  For  God's  sake,"  I  asked,  "what  is  the  matter  ?" 

"  Sharks,  Sa !  "  he  replied,  in  an  intense  whisper — 
seemingly  afraid  to  speak  above  his  breath. 

"Is  that  all?" 

"  All,"  he  instantly  said.     "  Pirates,  Sa  ! " 

"  Where?"  I  asked,  my  heart  suddenly  bounding 
against  my  ribs. 

"  See  /  "  said  Sambo,  and  he  pointed  aft. 

I  looked  in  the  direction  indicated,  and  my  eyes  rested 
on  an  object  yet  at  some  distance,  but  enough  to  strike 
fear  into  the  stoutest  heart.  It  was  "  the  strange  ship," 
which  the  captain  had  been  scanning  the  preceding  night, 
and  there  could  now  be  little  doubt  as  to  her  character. 
A  smart  breeze  had  sprung  up,  and  she  was  now  rapidly 
gaining  on  us.  Her  rig  and  hull  were  now  recognised  by 
some  of  the  older  hands  on  board  ;  she  was  a  notorious 
pirate-ship,  in  full  chase  of  our  vessel,  and,  but  for  some 
merciful  interposition  of  Providence,  we  seemed  doomed 
for  capture. 

I  walked  up  to  the  captain  :  "Well,  sir,  I  said,  "the 
secret's  at  last  out  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,  I  knew  her  from  the  first,  but  I  tried  the 
chance  of  an  escape,  not  knowing  whether  she  might 
have  seen  us  or  not ;  but  you  see  we  have  failed.  She  is 
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one  of  the  most  determined  pirates  in  these  seas — manned 
by  a  crew  of  about  the  biggest  ruffians  that  ever  trod  a 
deck." 

"  But  what  is  to  be  done  ? "  I  asked.  "  Surely,  you 
do  not  think  of  offering  resistance  ? " 

"  There  is  no  other  way  for  it ;  at  all  events,  we  must 
try.  We  may  wing  her,  and  escape." 

"  But,  if  you  fail,  you  will  only  have  exasperated  them, 
and  provoked  their  revenge." 

"  Resist  or  not,  we  have  no  mercy  to  hope  for  from 
them,  and  my  mind's  made  up/' 

"But,  what  means  of  resistance  have  you  ?  Your 
vessel  is  short-manned  ;  you  are  without  guns  or  ammu- 
nition." 

"  You  have  not  yet  seen  our  means  ;  and  such  as  they 
are,  we  must  use  them  against  that  ruffian" 

His  eye  glanced  again  in  the  direction  of  the  pursuing 
ship.  She  was  a  long,  low,  hermaphrodite  sort  of  craft, 
evidently  very  swift.  Her  foremast  and  bowsprit  were 
immensely  strong,  and  of  great  length,  both  covered  with 
canvas,  under  a  press  of  which  she  came  bowling  along, 
the  now  freshening  breeze  filling  her  sails.  The  rapidity 
with  which  she  gained  on  us,  showed  that  we  had  no 
chance  of  escape  by  flight.  Our  every  rag  of  canvas 
had  been  for  some  time  set,  and  the  old  lumbering  ship, 
heavily  laden  as  she  was,  went  snorting  and  groaning 
through  the  water.  The  match  was  as  unequal  as  be- 
tween a  cart-horse  and  a  thorough-bred  racer. 

Turning  my  eyes  again  towards  the  deck,  I  found  the 
men  all  activity  and  bustle.  One  group  I  observed  busily 
engaged  in  breaking  and  sawing  old  iron  hoops  and  spikes. 
These  were  for  grape-shot ! 

"  But  where  are  the  guns  ?  "  I  asked  of  the  captain. 
f'  ''  You  shall  see  presently,"  he  replied ;  the  men  are 
dragging  them  from  their  concealment  below,  for  we  carry 
moi'e  than  the  regulation  number.  In  the  meantime, 
may  I  ask  you  to  go  below,  and  break  the  matter  to  your 
fellow-passengers.  There  may  be  some  of  the  gentlemen 
not  unwilling  to  aid  in  the  defence  of  the  old  ship.  At 
present  I  cannot  leave  the  deck.  My  wife  !  " — a  shudder 
seemed  to  pass  across  his  face,  and  he  added — "  would  to 
God  she  had  not  been  here  !  " 

I  pressed  his  hand,  and  went  below.  Need  I  say  what 
screaming,  sobbing,  and  crying  there  was,  when  I  in- 
formed my  fellow-passengers  of  the  danger  so  near  at 
hand.  Some  fell  upon  their  knees  and  prayed,  who  never 
prayed  before ;  others  shrieked,  and  gave  way  to  the 
wildest  outbreaks  of  grief;  some  swooned,  and  fell  down 
as  if  dead.  One  tender  girl  there  was,  fair  and  graceful, 
beautiful  as  light,  who  displayed  the  most  charming 
courage  and  self-possession.  She  was  on  her  -way  home 
to  England,  in  search  of  the  health  which  she  had  lost 
amid  the  hot  swamps  of  the  tropics.  It  might  be,  that 
she  felt  the  hand  of  death  already  upon  her,  and  the  ties 
that  bound  her  to  life  were  thus  feeble.  She  tried  to 
soothe  the  shrieking  women,  cheered  those  who  seemed  as 
if  stricken  down  by  their  terror,  and  she  urged  upon  all 
to  reflect,  that  it  was  their  duty  rather  to  aid  and  encou- 
rage those  who  were  about  to  risk  their  lives  for  their 
protection,  than  to  embarrass  and  distress  them  by  shriek- 
ing and  clamour.  The  captain's  wife,  I  found,  was  more 
composed  than  the  others,  and  she  suggested  that  the 
other  females  should  at  once  proceed  to  disguise  them- 
selves in  ordinary  seamen's  clothes,  and  proceed  upon 
deck,  so  as  if  possible  to  escape  detection,  in  event  of  the 
ship  being  boarded  by  the  pirates.' 

I  left  them  engaged  in  these  preparations,  and  hastened 
upon  deck.  I  found  that  the  men  had  now  dragged  from 
their  concealment  nine  eighteen-pound  carronades,  which 
were  mounted  and  ready  for  action.  Some  were  busily 
engaged  in  loading  them,  each  with  a  round  shot  and  a 
bag  of  iron-cuttings,  broken  nails,  and  musket-bullets — 
the  most  destructive  kind  of  grape.  They  worked  as  if 
life  and  death  depended  on  their  efforts,  which  was  indeed 


the  case.  Of  the  eleven  gentlemen,  passengers  onboard, 
of  nearly  all  nations,  the  greater  number,  with  praise- 
worthy alacrity,  aided  the  crew  in  their  preparations  for 
defence.  All  the  guns,  rifles,  pistols,  swords  and  cutlasses 
which  the  ship  could  muster,  were  brought  on  deck,  and 
distributed  among  the  passengers  and  crew. 

The  pirate-ship  was  now  rapidly  approaching,  and  was 
almost  within  gun-shot.  We  could  see  her  deck  dis- 
tinctly, and  perceived  that  it  was  crowded  with  men ; 
booms  and  all  were  filled.  She  was  evidently  well  armed, 
for  we  saw  six  guns  of  a  side,  and  a  long  gun,  on  pivots, 
planted  in  the  forecastle.  The  occasional  gleam  of  steel 
caught  our  eye.  We  saw  a  man,  evidently  a  person  in 
command,  standing  in  the  shrouds,  with  a  polished  speak- 
ing-trumpet in  his  hand,  closely  scanning  us.  He  wore 
white  trowsers,  and  had  a  red  sash  bound  round  his  waist. 
On  his  head  was  a  broad  Panama  sombrero,  the  now 
burning  sun  rendering  such  a  defence  highly  necessary. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  steadiness  of  the  pur-' 
suit,  the  stranger  seemed  as  yet  uncertain  what  next  to 
do.  To  be  sure,  we  had  a  fair  show  of  men  on  board; 
and  though  we  still  carried  a  full  press  of  sail,  there 
seemed  to  be  about  us  no  evidence  of  great  haste  to  get 
out  of  his  way.  Our  men  were  all  at  their  posts,  and 
they  evinced  that  steadiness  and  resolute  bearing,  which 
the  English  sailor  generally  displays  in  moments  of  trial 
and  danger.  The  pirate,  seemingly  undecided,  kept  off 
and  on ;  now  hauling  her  wind  a  little,  and  keeping  away 
from  us— now  pressing  closer  in  our  wake  but  &s  if  irre- 
solute whether  to  attack  us  or  not. 

But  our  attention  was  suddenly  attracted  in  another 
direction,  by  a  new  object  of  interest,  — perhaps  of 
danger. 

It  must  here  be  observed,  that  we  were  now  off  the 
coast  of  Cuba,  whose  high  lands  to  the  west  of  Cape 
Maize,  rose  clear  and  strongly-defined  against  the 
northern  sky.  One  of  the  old  hands  on  board  pointed 
out,  not  very  far  off,  a  spot  which,  he  assured  us,  was  one 
of  the  most  noted  piratical  haunts  in  Cuba. 

''These  fellows"  said  he,  "even  venture  out  in  their 
boats  to  attack  and  board  merchantmen  of  the  first  class. 
I  have  known" 

"  Boat  ahoy  !  "  sung  out  the  man  on  the  look-out. 

"  Where  away  ?  " 

"  Under  our  forefoot !  " 

And  sure  enough  there  was  a  boat  almost  in  our  track, 
though,  at  first  sight,  there  seemed  nothing  in  its  appear- 
ance to  excite  either  suspicion  or  alarm. 

"  Keep  your  eye  on  that  ere,  captain,"  was  the  remark 
of  the  old  seaman  at  our  side.  And  the  captain,  to  do 
him  justice,  seemed  alive  to  the  necessity  of  keeping  a 
sharp  look-out  in  all  directions. 

We  were  soon  within  hail  of  the  boat,  and  perceived 
that  there  was  only  one  man  visible  on  board,  who  seemed 
as  if  fishing  with  a  rod  and  line  at  the  boat's  bow.  An 
immense  tarpaulin  covered  the  boat,  which  was  large  as  a 
jolly.  The  only  circumstance  which  excited  our  suspi- 
cions was  an  object,  very  like  a  carronade  on  a  pivot, 
planted  forward,  and  on  which  the  man  sat,  as  if  to  con- 
ceal it.  He  soon  hailed  us  in  Spanish — 

"  Hay  algo  de  bueno,  para  los  pobres  pescadores  ?  " 

Our  captain,  not  understanding  Spanish,  hailed  in 
English.  "  Hilloa,  sir,  what  are  you  about  there  ?  " 

"  Feeshin,"  was  the  man's  reply.    "  Will  buy  feesh  ?  " 

<£  And  what  kind  of  fish  do  you  catch  here,  so  far  out 
at  sea?" 

"  All  sorts,  sare  ? " 

"And  what's  the  use  t>f  that  gun  I  see  at  your 
bows  ? " 

"  Ah,  sare  !  keep  off  de  pirates  wid  dat." 

"  Now,  men,"  said  our  captain,  turning  round,  "  I 
smell  some  devilment  here.  Whatever  happens,  be  ready, 
calm,  and  collected  ;  we  may  have  a  double  danger  to  run; 
I  fear  this  is  a  pirate'  a  trick.  Sambo  (turning  to  .the 
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I  black  cook),  see  that  the  poker  is  kept  red-hot,  and  be 
ready  to  hand  it  up  !  " 

"  Ay,  ay,  Sa  !  "  said  Sambo,  showing  his  ivories  :  for 
Sambo's  poker  had  been  appointed  to  do  the  duty  of  port- 
fire or  match. 

We  were  within  less  than  pistol-shot  of  the  boat,  when 
we  observed  a  sudden  bustle  under  the  tarpaulin.  The 
man  at  the  bows  changed  his  position,  pointed  the  carro- 
nade  in  the  direction  of  our  brig,  and,  bang !  —  a  round- 
shot  went  whistling  through  our  foresail.  At  the  same 

!  instant,  the  tarpaulin  was  thrown  off,  with  a  loud  shout, 
and  some  thirty  half-naked,  fierce,  and  savage-looking 
ruffians  displayed  themselves  to  view.  They  were  of  all 
shades  of  colours,  from  the  black  African  to  the  fair 
Biscayan ;  and  they  were  of  all  tongues,  if  one  might 
judge  from  the  howling  and  discordant  voices  which  rose 
from  among  them.  But  we  had  little  time  to  think  of 
this,  for  the  scoundrels  immediately  saluted  us  with  a 
volley  of  their  small  arms,  which,  however,  did  but  little 
damage,  though  I  saw  one  of  our  men  fall.  The  others 

1  were  with  difficulty  restrained  from  firing  upon  them — 

1  the  black  cook  now  brandishing  his  heated  poker.     But 

|  the  captain  shouted  out — "  Forbear !  not  a  shot  till  I  give 
the  word  ! " 

The  pirate-boat  rapidly  approached,  and  her  crew  fired 
another  volley  upon  us ;  but  firing  upwards,  and  our  men 
being  sheltered  by  the  bulwarks,  no  damage  was  this  time 
done.  The  ruffians  were  now  close  upon  us,  and  I  could 
see  their  gleaming  pikes  and  cutlasses ;  the  pistols  and 
long  knives  in  their  belts  :  and  their  fiendish  and  revolting 

i  looks.     There  was  a  faint  scream  of  the  females  on  deck. 

|  We  seemed  as  if  already  in  the  pirates'  power  ! 

But  our  turn  for  action  had  now  come  !     The  boat  had 

I  almost  struck  the  ship's  side,  when  the  clear  voice  of  the 

\  captain  was  heard — 

"  Now,  men,  s';cady  !  Run  out  the  guns  !  mind  your 
aim  !  Now,  blacky,  with  your  poker  !  " 

The  guns  were  run  out  through  the  port-holes  in  an 
instant,  and  one  fiery  stream  of  death  after  another  was 
poured  down  upon  our  assailants. 

At  least  three  or  four  heavy  shot  went  slap  through 
the  boat^s  bottom,  when  she  almost  instantly  filled 

|  arid  sank,  leaving  the  crew  in  the  water,  struggling 
and  swimming  for  life.  A  cry  of  horror  rose  from  among 
them,  when  the  first  volley  of  grape  and  round-shot 
crashed  into  their  midst,  and  they  howled  for  pity 
and  mercy !  But  there  was  little  time  for  consideration 
now;  and  the  piercing  cry  of  "  Misericordia,  por  amor  de 
Dios,"  was  little  heeded.  One  by  one  the  swimmers  dis- 
appeared. Some  sunk;  others  seemed  to  be  suddenly 
dragged  under  water.  Two  sharks,  which  had  followed 
in  the  ship's  wake  for  some  days,  now  enjoyed  a  high 
carouse.  There  was  an  occasional  splash,  an  upturned 
belly,  a  crunching  of  bones,  and  in  a  moment  all  was  over 
with  the  victim.  At  last,  the  captain,  implored  by  the 
passengers,  took  pity  on  the  only  two  who  continued 
to  swim  after  the  ship,  beseeching  our  mercy.  A  boat 
was  lowered,  and  two  ruffian-looking  Spaniards  were 
dragged  in  by  the  neck,  and  firmly  pinioned  to  the 
main-mast. 

And  what  of  the  pirate-ship — the  first  object  of  our 
fears  ?  What  was  our  surprise  to  find  the  stranger  gra- 
dually sheering  off?  Most  probably  our  warm  reception 
of  the  Cuba  "  fishermen"  had  shown  them  that  we  were 
fully  prepared  for  resistance, — and  pirates  don't  like  com- 
ing to  blows  when  they  can  avoid  them  ;  nor,  probably, 
did  they  like  the  sound  of  our  heavy  metal.  However  this 
might  be,  certain  it  is  that  they  parted  company  with  us 
forthwith,  and  troubled  us  no  more. 

The  joy  of  the  crew  and  the  passengers,  thus  rescued 
from  perils  so  imminent,  need  scarcely  be  described.  The 
captain  was  quite  beside  himself  with  joy,  and  seemed 
almost  disposed  to  embrace  the  black  cook,  Sambo,  for  his 
gallant  handling  of  the  poker.  Double,  if  not  treble  al- 


lowances of  grog  were  served  out  to  the  men ;  and  the  j 
captain  and  passengers  also  indulged  themselves  in  ! 
more  than  usually  heavy  potations  that  night.  Had  the  J 
pirates  then  come  upon  us,  we  must  have  fallen  an  \ 
easy  prey. 

A   few  days  after,  the  two  pirates  we  had  taken  on 
board  were  got  rid  of.      When  off  one  of  the  Bahama 
islands,   about  a  mile   from  the  shore,  they  were  made    , 
to    "walk  >the  plank."     They  were  both   good   swim-    ! 
mers,  and  we  watched  them  buffeting  through  the  waves 
for  a   long   time.      The   captain   said   there   was   little 
fear  of  their  reaching   the  shore,  unless  picked  oft'  by 
the  sharks. 

For  ourselves,  we  reached  port  in  safety,  without  farther 
incident,  about  three  weeks  after  this  adventure  with 
the  pirates. 


THE    DOCTOR. 

ONE  cold,  damp  night  in  November,  about  fol-ty  years 
since,  Mr.  J ,  the  newly-appointed  curate  of  St.  Mi- 
chael's parish,  Dublin,  was  treading  the  lone  churchyard, 
for  the  first  time,  which  led  to  the  vestry-rooms,  which 
were  to  be  his  abode.  They  had  been  the  lodgings  time 
out  of  mind  of  his  predecessors,  and  their  last  occupant 
had  recently  died  there,  by  which  event,  by  the  interest 
of  an  uncle,  he  had  succeeded  to  the  curacy,  and  become 
proprietor  of  the  apartments  adjoining  the  church  :  in 
truth,  their  situation  was  anything  but  agreeable  to  a 

nervous  man  like  Mr.  J ;  we  might  almost  use  the 

epithet,  superstitious, — for  in  those  days  it  was  not  so 
disgraceful  as  it  would  be  in  our  more  enlightened  era. 

Being  a  short  man,  Mr.  J could  not  get  over  the 

ground  with  long  strides,  but  he  certainly  made  them  as 
long  and  as  rapid  as  he  could ;  the  heavy  fall  of  his  foot- 
steps sounded  drearily  in  his  ears,  and  to  some,  his  hurried 
breathing  might  perhaps  have  appeared  indicative  of 
alarm ;  the  damp  vapours  which  he  saw  among  the  tombs 
seemed  to  his  bewildered  fancy  to  bear  the  semblance  of 
sheeted  spectres.  It  was  a  great  relief  to  him  to  find 
himself  at  the  door  of  his  new  abode,  and  he  knocked 
loud  and  fast,  but  with  a  degree  of  trepidation,  as  if  he 
feared  disturbing  the  inhabitants  of  the  dreary  mansions 
among  which  he  had  passed,  at  the  unseasonable  hour 
at  which  he  was  now  entering  on  his  possession, — for  it 
was  eleven  o'clock ;  he  had  purposely  lingered  till  the 
last  moment  at  the  place  where  he  had  dined,  to  put  off 
as  long  as  he  could  entering  his  lonely  dwelling.  The 
door  was  slowly  opened  by  the  old  woman,  whose  province 
it  had  been  to  attend  on  all  the  curates,  time  out  of  mind, 
letting  herself  in  with  a  latch-key,  early  in  the  morning, 
to  light  the  fire  and  to  make  all  ready  for  breakfast,  and 
vanishing  at  night,  when  all  her  household  duties  were 
done.  She  stood  at  the  door,  shading  with  her  hand  the 
flickering  light  which  she  held,  as  she  welcomed  her 
master  to  the  premises.  To  give  Molly  her  due,  she 
might  have  taken  her  degree  for  age  and  ugliness  in 
Trinity  College,  where  the  attendants  are  proverbial  for 

such  attributes.     As   she  ushered  Mr.  J in,  Molly 

flung  open  a  side-door  to  give  him  "  the  view,"  as  she 
said ;  it  was  of  the  interior  of  the  church,  with  its  grand 
aisle,  and  side-aisles,  which  seemed  the  very  abode  of 
gloom ;  the  dim  light  affor'ded  but  an  imperfect  view,  and 
the  extent  might  have  been  interminable,  for  all  in  the 
distance  was  lost. 

"  Doctor  Luscomb,"  said  she,  "never  went  to  bed 
without  taking  a  look  through  the  aisles,  and  it's  my 
opinion  that  he  often  maundered  about  the  pews,  and 
even  through  the  graves,  in  the  dead  hour  of  the  night.'' 

Mr.  J turned  aside,  with   a  shudder,  and  proceeded 

to  the  inner  room,  which  was  fitted  up  as  his  sleeping 
apartment.  Old  Molly  had  prudently  determined  that  it 
should  be  his  sitting-room  for  that  night,  if  he  was  not 
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disposed  to  go  to  his  bed  immediately.  A  table  and  chai 
were  placed  close  to  the  blazing  fire,  on  which  a  kettL 
sat  composedly,  singing  its  cheerful  song,  which  was  in 
deed  quite  out  of  keeping  with  the  gloom  which  hat 

marked  Mr.  J 's  way. 

"  Is  it  a  cup  of  tay  you'd  like,  or  a  tumbler  of  punch, 
before  you  go  to  bed,  Sir  ?  " 

"  The  punch,  Molly,  if  you  please." 
"  Well,  maybe  it's  the  best,  at  this  time  of  the  night ; 
if  it  had  been  airlier  I'd  have  said  the  tay,"  added  she; 
for  she  had  been  long  in  the  habit  of  regulating  the 
curates  of  the  parish,  and  would  have  considered  herseli 
sorely  wronged  if  her  sanction  had  not  been  obtained 
for  everything  connected  with  the  creature  comforts. 
"  Well,  punch  it  must  be,  and  here  are  all  the  immat- 
erials,"  said  she,  laying  all  things  necessary  for  the  com- 
pound before  him.  "  I  thought  it  might  have  been  the 
cup  of  tay  you'd  have  liked, — for  Doctor  Luscomb  (the 
heavens  be  his  bed  !)  was  always  for  the  tay  ;  he  was 
seldom  without  it  three  times,  and  maybe  four  times  in 
the  coorse  of  the  day — and  strong  it  used  to  be, — 
'  Here,  Molly,  take  the  taypot,'  he'd  say  to  me,  when 
he  had  taken  as  good  as  four  or  five  cups,  '  I  think  there's 
a  cup  in  it  still,' — and  it's  no  matter  if  it  wasn't  the  black 
cup — my  heart  was  fairly  riz  with  the  strength  of  it ;  not 
but  that  I  sometimes  consated  it  had  a  mighty  quare  tang, 
and  a  scent  that  I  didn't  like  all  out ;  but  that  was  no 
wonder,  with  all  his  out  of  the  way  doins.  I  was  often 
in  dread  to  taste  it." 

On  being  questioned  as  to  the  grounds  of  her  dread,  she 

letMr.J into  the  habits  of  Doctor  Luscomb's  every-day 

life.  "  I  don't  say  but  that  the  Doctor  was  all  out  a  good 
man ;  maybe  so ;  he  was  good  to  the  poor,  and  I  never 
heard  anything  but  a  civil  word  from  him  ;  but  he  was 
as  crooked  a  little  body  as  ever  screwed  into  a  doore ;  there 
wasn't  a  straight  limb  about  him ;  his  legs  and  his  arms 
bowed  out  from  him  ever  so  far,  as  if  they  weren't  sure 
that  they  belonged  to  him,  and  there  wasn't  a  finger  that 
wasn't  crooked  ;  you'd  think  they'd  catch  you  for  all  the 
world  like  hooks  ;  with  that  he  had  a  head  as  black  as 
the  back  of  the  chirnbley,  and  such  a  pair  of  eyes  as  was 
never  seen  in  a  mortial's  head  ;  they  shone  out  like 
two  blazin  coals  of  fire ;  you'd  think  they'd  give  light 
the  darkest  night  that  ever  came  ;  and  thin  the  look  they 
had  with  thim — they'd  look  you  through  and  through, 
'till  they'd  cut  fairly  into  the  very  cinter  of  your  heart. 
I  never  liked  the  look  of  them  anyhow;  and  it  often 
crossed  my  mind  that  he  wasn't  al)  out  the  right  thing 
after  all.  He  never  would  go  out  if  he  could  help  it, 
except  mopin  and  philanderin  among  the  ould  tomb- 
stones in  the  churchyard,  and  tossin  about  his  arms  like  a 
wild  Indian,  and  romancin  to  himself.  Sometimes,  in  the 
long  winter  nights,  I  consaved  that  some  one  was  holdin 
parley  with  him,  but  I  could  never  get  in  to  see,  for  he 
locked  and  double-locked,  and  bolted  himself  up  into 
his  room.  Some  say  that  he  read  his  prayers  backwards, 
but  I  can't  say  for  sartin ;  but  at  any  rate  he  had  the 
quarest  machines  I  ever  seen  (and  it  wasn't  yesterday  I 
come  into  the  world) ;  he  used  to  draw  fire  out  of  one  of 
them,  and  you'd  hear  it  cracklin  all  about  you.  One  day 
he  made  me  hould  a  bit  of  a  jack-chain  out  of  it,  and  if 
I  did,  with  a  twirl  that  he  gave  it  with  a  bed-key  was  in 
in  his  hand,  I  thought  my  arms  was  fairly  wrenched  out, 
and  a  wakeness  was  over  me  for  the  whole  blessed  day ; 
and  often  sparks  of  fire  would  fly  out  of  his  knuckles,  and 
from  under  the  roots  of  his  nails,  Lord  save  us  !  At  any 
rate,  I  hope  I'll  never  see  the  likes  again.  I  often  consated 
that  I  scented  brimstone;  sure  enough  he  went  mighty 
suddent ;  kith  or  kin  never  come  nigh  him  till  he  was 
dead ;  then  they  came  and  took  all  his  combustibles.  The 
night  before,  there  were  quare  noises  in  the  walls,  and  all 
about,  and  such  a  blast  of  wind  as  I  never  heard ;  and 
quare  things  happened  the  day  of  the  funeral,  and  every- 
thing seemed  to  go  contrairy.  I  don't  think  the  vestry 


itself  has  ever  been  the  same  since,  I  sometimes 
consate  that  I  feel  a  cold  breath  close  up  to  me,  and 
somethin  has  passed  by  me  that  I  could  neither  see  nor 
touch,  and  go  off,  I  don't  know  where.  It  was  in  the  dusk 
one  evenin — by  the  same  token  it  was  the  evenin  but 
one  after  the  funeral — that  I  got  a  glimmer  of  the  Doctor 
as  I  looked  down  the  aisle ;  but  he  was  far  off,  and  sloped 
away  out  of  my  sight  among  the  arches,  without  as  much 
as  sayin  one  word  to  me.  At  any  rate,  though  he  was  a 
good  master,  I  wouldn't  live  with  the  likes  of  him  again 
for  my  apron-full  of  gold ;  there  would  be  no  look  (luck) 
in  it." 

It  was  thus  Molly  ran  on,  descanting  on  the  habits  of 
her  late  master  ;  what  she  said  tallied  with  the  myste- 
rious hints  dropped  by  the  parish-clerk,  and  by  some  of 
the  old  women  whose  names  were  in  the  church  poor- 
list.  Electrifying  machines,  and  other  philosophical 
instruments,  were  calculated  to  awaken  superstitions  in 
the  ignorant,  who  have  a  natural  leaning  towards  the 
marvellous  ;  and,  though  much  that  Molly  repeated  was 
easily  accounted  for,  there  was  still  in  the  recluse  habits 
and  uncouth  appearance  of  his  predecessor  something 

to   excite  feelings,   which   Mr.  J could   not   easily 

define ;  and  which  were,  no  doubt,  strengthened  by  that 
sympathy  which  is  sure  to  be  evoked  by  the  narrator, 
who  is  thoroughly  impressed  with  a  belief  in  what  he 
details,  be   it   ever   so   improbable.      However,    as   we 
acknowledged  before,  Mr.  J was  not  without  a  tinc- 
ture of  superstition,  which  his  present  situation  was  but 
too  likely  to  increase.  When  he  heard  Molly  shut  herself 
out  for  the  night,  and  when  he  heard  the  faint  echoes  of 
ler  footsteps  die  away  upon  the  distant  pavement,  he  felt 
that  he  was  indeed  alone — utterly  alone  J     Placed  at  the 
extremity  of  a  gloomy  churchyard,  dotted  with  its  tomb- 
stones and  grave-mounds  ;  where  no  step  would  pass  the 
whole  long  night !     When  he  thought  of  those  dark,  deep 
isles,  into  which  his  outward  apartment  opened,  all  cold, 
,nd  utterly  deserted   as  they  were,  he  felt  an  internal 
shudder,  and  he  wished  most  fervently  that  his  uncle  had 
not  pressed  on  him  a  curacy  so  circumstanced :  he  tried 
;o  rally  his  spirits,  and  mixed  a  potent  tumbler  of  punch ; 
ie  drew  his  chair  still  closer  to  the  fire,  and,  taking  up 
he  poker,  gave  it  an  energetic  stir,  that  produced  a  blaze 
which  lit  up  the  whole  apartment  for  a  moment ;  he  was 
ust  about  to  raise  the  exhilarating  beverage  to  his  lips, 
vhen  a  strange  sound  broke  upon  his  ear.  Was  it  fancy  ? 
So  ;  it  became  louder,  and  boomed  through  the  air,  like 
all  the  witches  galloping  on  their  broomsticks.     Was  it 
ithin  the  range  of  possibility  that  it  might  be  Doctor 
uscomb's  attendant  sprites  ?     Whatever  it  might  be,  it 
was  a  most  unearthly  sound,  and  came  whirring  loud  and 
trong :  sometimes   it  died  away,  and  then  would  burst 

»ut  n>iore  obstreperously  than  ever.    Poor  Mr.  J was, 

or  a  moment,  unable  to  move;  the  punch  lay  untasted 
n  the  table  ;  a  cold  perspiration  bedewed  his  forehead  : 
iut  something  must  be  done, — a  desperate  effort, — and 
ie  rushed  forward  to  the  bed,  and  plunged  among  the 
jed-clothes,  covering  up  his  face  and  head  to  shut  out  the 
sounds ;  but  they  were  too  loud  for  that,  and  ever  and 
anon  the  whirr  —  whirr,  broke  through  the  silence  of 
night.  Long  and  drear  was  that  night;  but  daylight 
mme  at  last,  and  with  it  Molly,  who  immediately  applied 
lerself  vigorously  to  Mr.  J 's  fire. 

"  Molly,"  said  he,  as  he  stealthily  uncovered  his  face ; 
'  Molly,  I  have  heard  strange  sounds" — 

"  Lord  bless  us  !  "  ejaculated  Molly. 

"  As  if  up  in  the  air,  Mplly— strange  sounds,  Molly; 
hey  came  whirr — whirr,  very  often  and  very  loud — " 

"  It  was  only  the  Doctor,  Sir,"  returned  Molly,  with 
>erfect  nonchalance,  as  she  went  on  poking  at  the  em- 
>ers.  Her  whole  manner  and  tone  at  once  indicated 
hat  she  was  well  accustomed  to  the  Doctor's  nocturnal 
isits. 

After  a  hurried  toilet  and  a  hasty  breakfast,  Mr.  J 
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wrote  a  line  to  his  uncle,  to  request  to  see  him  imme- 
diately,—  for  he  wished  to  break  to  him  at  once  his  deter- 
mination to  resign  the  curacy  instantly  (for  he  resolved 
never  to  pass  another  night  in  these  haunted  chambers), 
He  was  anxious  that  his  uncle  should  see  the  dismal 
abode,  which  he  thought  would  in  itself  be  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  step  he  was  about  to  take,  as  he  did  not 
mean  to  tell  of  the  awful  sounds  which  he  had  heard,  as 
he  knew  the  mention  of  such  a  thing  would  only  bring 
upon  him  the  ridicule  of  his  uncle,  who  continually 
bantered  him  on  the  score  of  his  superstitious  fancies. 
His  uncle  was  soon  with  him,  having  perceived  by  the 
hand-writing  that  there  was  some  agitation. 

"  Well — well,  Frank,"  said  he,  bustling  into  the  room, 
"  what  has  happened  ? " 

"Happened!"  repeated  Mr.  J ,  "look,  uncle; 

look  round  you;  see  what  a  gloomy  place  is  this  for  a 
man  to  live  in — and  to  live  in  quite  alone." 

"Very  snug  rooms,  indeed,"  said  his  uncle,  "and  well 
suited  to  a  bachelor,  whose  purse  is  of  the  lightest ;  rent 
free,  well  aired,  close  to  the  church,  no  trouble  in  getting 
to  and  fro  in  bad  weather;  I  protest  they  are  snug 
rooms." 

"  Dear  Sir,  think  of  the  lone  churchyard  !  Coming 
home  late  at  night,  how  dismal — how  awful !" 

"  You  don't  pretend  to  be  afraid  of  ghosts — do  you 
Frank?"  continued  his  uncle,  putting  on  his  spectacles, 
and  staring  full  in  his  nephew's  face;  "  I  hope  it's  not 
come  to  that  yet  — " 

"  And  see,  Sir,  these  gloomy  aisles,"  interrupted  Mr. 

J ,  throwing  open  the  door  which  led  into  the  interior 

of  the  church,  "wouldn't  such  a  look-forward  as  that, 
Sir,  in  the  gloom  of  a  winter's  evening,  be  enough  to 
give  any  man  the  blue  devils  ? — " 

"  The  blue  fiddlesticks  !  "  said  his  uncle.  "  Where 
could  you  find  a  finer  place  in  which  to  walk  up  and  down, 
and  meditate  while  you  are  preparing  your  sermon;  a 
most  suitable  place  for  serious  contemplation.  The 
whole  concern  appears  to  me  the  very  perfection  of  a 
snuggery." 

"  Indeed,  uncle,  were  you  to  pass  a  night  here — 
quite  alone — you  would  think  very  differently  of  the  pre- 
mises. For  my  part,  I  never  can  stay;  I  wouldn't  do  so 
for  any  salary  they  could  give  me." 

"  Stuff — nonsense —  stuff  !  "  interrupted  his  uncle, 
angrily.  "  Didn't  your  predecessor  live  here  ? — a  worthy 
man.  Didn't  he  live  here  for  many  years,  in  great 
comfort  ? " 

"  As  to  Doctor  Luscomb,  my  dear  uncle,  you  know 
very  little  about  him.  Molly  could  tell  you  much  about 

this  dreary  place.  Uncle — uncle,"  continued  Mr.  J , 

becoming  every  moment  more  excited,  "much  about 
Doctor  Luscomb — much  that  is  at  least  strange." 

"  You  look  so  scared — so  red  in  the  face,  Frank,  that 
one  would  think  you  had  seen  his  ghost.  Pray,  have 
you  seen  anything  ?" — 

"  I  have  seen  nothing,  but  " — forgetting  all  his  reso- 
lutions of  reserve,  as  to  the  sounds  which  he  had  heard — 
it  was  thus  he  went  on : — "  I  have  certainly  seen  no- 
thing— but — " 

"  But ! "  repeated  his  uncle ;  "  tell  me  what  it  is  you 
mean  — " 

"Well,  uncle,  though  I  have  seen  nothing,  I  have 
positively  heard  the  most  extraordinary  sounds, — like 
nothing  I  ever  heard  in  my  life  before.  Molly  had  not 
been  long  gone  home  last  night — and  I  was  completely 
alone  in  this  great  pile  of  building — when  I  heard  strange 
sounds, — as  I  say,  unlike  anything  I  ever  heard  before ; 
they  came  awfully  booming  through  the  air, — now  seem- 
ing to  die  away, — and  then  bursting  out  again" — 

"  Paddy  Blake's  echo,"  returned  his  uncle.  "  If  you 
had  had  the  manners  to  say,  '  How  do  you  do  ? '  it  would 
have  answered,  '  Very  well,  thank  you,  Sir.'  " 

"  Don't  laugh,  uncle, — indeed  you  need  not — others 


have  heard  the  same  sounds.  I  don't  pretend  to  say 
what  they  may  be,  —but  others  have  heard  the  same 
sounds. 

"  The  same  fiddlesticks,"  interrupted  his  uncle,  again 
using  his  favourite  exclamation. 

"  Indeed,  Sir,  they  have,"  resumed  Mr.  J ,  with 

much  earnestness.  "  There  is  old  Molly— she  is  the 
servant  who  attended  Doctor  Luscomb ;  she  tells  me, 
that  she  often  hears  sounds — strange  sounds.  So  often 
has  she  heard  them,  that  she  did  not  testify  the  least  sur- 
prise at  my  having  heard  them" — 

"  All  a  trick — all  a  trick  ;  she  is  playing  off  her  tricks 
on  you ;  this  kind  of  people  know  well  on  whom  they 
may  practise." 

"  Indeed,  indeed,  Sir,"  said  Mr.  J ,  "  it  was  after 

she  was  gone  last  night  that  I  heard — " 

"  I'll  have  the  old  witch  up  ;  and  if  I  don't  detect  the 
tricking — never  mind.  Come  in  Molly,  I  say.  Molly, 
come  in,"  he  called  loudly  at  the  door. 

The  old  woman  appeared. 

"  Pray,  my  good  woman,"  said  he,  addressing  Molly, 
"  do  you  pretend  to  say  that  you  hear  strange  sounds  in 
this  place  ? " 

"  Lord  bless  us  !  sure  enough  I  do,"  said  she,  devoutly 
crossing  herself ;  "  and  the  most  out-of-the-wayest 
noises" — 

Mr.  J. cast  a  side-long  look  at  his  uncle,  but  it 

was  one  of  triumph. 

"  Mention,  if  you  please,  what  kind  of  noises,"  said 
the  elder  gentleman. 

"  Troth,  every  kind  of  out-of-the-way  noises.  It's  often 
when  I'm  sittin  in  the  kitchen  by  myself  of  an  evenin, 
not  thinkin  of  the  likes,  I  hear  the  Doctor's  foot  come 
patterin  along  the  flags ;  and  I  hear  the  twirlin  and  the 
cracklin  of  the  machines  and  quare  combustibles,  that  he 
used  to  be  evermore  doin  his  conjurations  with.  I  think 
that  I,  that  sarved  him  so  long,  have  a  good  right  to  know 
the  step  of  his  foot,  and  the  manceuverin  he  used  to  go 
on  with." 

"  Do  you  think,  Molly,"  said  Mr.  J ,  "  that  I  did 

really  hear  any  sound  last  night  ?  " 

"  As  true  as  I'm  standin  here,"  said  Molly. 

"  And,  pray,  what  was  it  ?"  said  Mr.  J 's  uncle, 

stamping. 

"  The  same  that  I  tould  the  master  this  mornin." 

"Molly,"  interrupted  Mr.  J ,  growing  impatier.t, 

and  somewhat  indignant  at  his  uncle's  doubting  the  ac- 
curacy of  his  statement — "  Molly,  tell  the  whole  truth, 
to  the  best  of  your  belief,  and  nothing  but  the  truth." 

"  Tell  the  truth  this  instant,"  said  his  uncle,  in  a 
commanding  tone,  and  with  one  of  his  sternest  looks — 
"  tell  the  truth  this  instant." 

"  Lord  save  us  !  Sure  I'll  tell  nothin  but  the  truth," 
answered  Molly,  half  affronted  at  the  doubt  of  her  ve- 
racity, which  such  a  vehement  demand  for  truth  implied. 
"  Why  should  I  spake  what  wasn't  the  truth  ?  I  tould 
the  master  this  mornin  what  it  was — if  the  Doctor  goes 
twirlin  and  spinnin,  that's  no  fault  of  me." 

"  Tell  this  instant  what  the  noise  really  is,  without  any 
prevarication  ? "  said  the  old  gentleman,  impatiently. 

"Sure,  I  say,  it's  what  I  tould  the  master  this  mornin, 
and  nothin  else — nothin  in  the  wide  world  but  the  Doctor. 
It's  many  a  time  through  the  long  winter's  nights  you'll 
hear  that  same — more  sartin  when  the  stormy  nights  is 
in  it,  and  if  you  go  to  meddle  suddent  with  the  fire,  I'm 
sorry  that  yees  have  been  disturbed — but  no  blame 
should  be  to  me  for  the  Doctor's  rattlin  and  twistin.  My 
master,  that  is  Doctor  Luscomb,  could'nt  put  up  with  the 
smoke — he  couldn't  abide  the  very  scent  of  it ;  and  my 
own  caps  and  aprons  were  fairly  black  with  the  smuts  of 
it,  and  yer  could  keep  nothin  clane,  the  way  they  were 
evermore  flyin  about ;  and  with  that  the  man  was  sent 
for  that  put  in  the  papers  that  he  cured  smoking  chim- 
bleys,  and  he  fixed  up  his  machine,  and  he  called  it  "  the 
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Doctor,"  by  raisin  I  ccusave,  because  it  cures  the  smoke; 
but  it  keeps  turnin  and  turnin,  and  makin  the  dickens  of 
a  clatter,  if  there*  is  but  a  gust  of  the  wind.  Sure  enough, 
you  heard  the  Doctor  goin  round  and  round,  and  it  was 
Rothin  else." 

Mr.  J stood  silent,  and  all  abashed  ;  but  at  length 

he  was  roused  by  his  Uncle's  hearty  laughter,  in  which, 
after  a  few  moments'  confusion,  he  joined. 

Mr.  J •  did  not   resign   the   curacy,  but  served  it 

zealously  for  many  years  after.  It  might  have  been 
remarked,  that,  whatever  his  fears  may  have  been,  he 
kept  them  to  himself  ever  after.  Custom,  which  makes 
all  things  easy,  may  have  reconciled  him  to  his  abode. 
Molly  knew  his  whistle  quite  well,  as  he  would  walk  up 
to  the  door  at  night,  after  having  spent  his  evening 
abroad ;  on  hearing  it,  she  regularly  ejaculated,  "  Well, 
if  some  Christians  ain't  fool-hardy,  and  evermore  flyin 
in  the  face  of  Providence ! 

M.  A. 


A  PEEP  AT  CONSTANTINOPLE. 

IT  is  one  of  the  legitimate  consequences  of  steam  naviga- 
tion, that  we  shall  come  to  know  as  much  about  the 
people  of  other  countries  as  we  know  about  ourselves. 
The  mystery  which  at  one  time  hedged  in  travellers  is 
dying  away ;  and  just  in  the  same  proportion  they  are 
growing  more  popular.  Instead  of  dissertations  by 
learned  philosophers  upon  the  history,  race,  and  laws 
of  foreigners,  we  shall  be  more  likely  to  get  the  opinions 
of  men  who  move  in  every-day  society,  and  learn  how 
the  people  "  ayont  the  sea"  live,  what  sort  of  houses 
they  inhabit,  what  description  of  food  they  eat,  what 
kind  of  clothes  they  wear,  and  what  they  talk  and  think 
about.  Information  like  this  possesses  for  the  many  a 
zest  far  greater  than  the  most  learned  lucubrations,  simply 
because  the  point  of  sight  from  which  such  pictures  are 
drawn,  must  be  the  common  ground  of  observation  upon 
which  all  society  stands ;  and  we  shall  appreciate  them 
all  the  more  too,  for  this  other  reason,  that,  after  all,  the 
true  way  to  know  a  people  is  to  see  their  every-day  life, 
and  from  the  chatty,  conversational  books  of  modern 
travellers,  we  are  more  likely  to  learn  that,  than  from  the 
i  erudite  volumes,  which  are  at  once  too  grand  and  too 
learned  to  concern  themselves  much  about  such  compa- 
rative trifles. 

It  was  with  some  such  thoughts  as  this  that  we  read 
the  work  of  Mr,  Albert  Smith,  *  so  well  known  to  the 
public  as  a  humorist,  resulting  from  a  tour  to  Constan- 
tinople, and  a  month'  s  sojourn  among  the  wonders  of 
the  city  of  the  Bosphorus. 

We  now  propose,  with  Mr.  Smith's  "  Month  in  Con- 
stantinople" before  us,  to  take  a  peep  at  the  Turks,  and 
see  through  the  mists  of  Oriental  romances,  and  Arabian- 
night-like  fictions,  what  manner  of  men  they  are,  who 
shave  their  heads  instead  of  their  beards,  marry  many 
wives,  chew  opium,  smoke  incessantly,  and  worship  Allah 
at  the  call  of  the  Muezzin  from  the  towers  of  the 
mosques. 

By  way  of  warning,  however,  we  may  as  well  hint 
to  those  who  are  inclined  to  peep  with  us,  that  they  are 
not  to  expect  the  fun  which  Mr.  Albert  Smith's  well- 
understood  reputation  would,  perhaps,  lead  them  to  look 
for.  Mr.  Smith  has  too  good  an  eye  for  colouring  to  jest 
habitually  among  the  grave  Moslems ;  and  though  here 
and  there  a  touch  of  the  humour  may  break  out,  as  it 
were,  unconsciously;  on  the  whole,  he  is  a  sober  traveller, 
who  has  left  the  mass  of  his  fun  at  home.  Whatever  of 
ridiculous  there  is,  arises  from  comparisons,  prompted  by 
London  associations, — such  as  when  Mr.  Smith  saw  at 

*  "  A  Month  in  Constantinople."  By  Albert  Smith.  David 
Bogue,  Lonc'on. 


Athens,  shops  decorated  with  this  semi-English  title, 
"  Grogs  shops,"  and  heard  "  Jim  Crow  "  scraped  from  a 
violin  in  one  of  them ;  and  saw  little  children  studying 
Greek  characters ;  and  the  familiar  but  odd  train  of 
thought  which  led  him  on  to  imagine  omnibuses  plying 
from  the  Piraeus  to  the  Parthenon,  and  a  most  unclassic 
cad  bawling  out  uncouth  abbreviations  of  the  names  of 
places  hallowed  by  high  associations. 

Our  business,  however,  is  not  with  Athens,  but  Constan- 
tinople, and  so  not  tarrying  there  and  passing  by  Smyrna, 
at  both  of  which  places  Mr.  Smith  touched,  we  will  push 
on  with  him  to  the  ancient  City  of  Constantinople.  Of 
course  everybody  has  some  notion  of  Constantinople,  for 
we  have  had  descriptions  of  it  by  men  of  all  classes,  from 
poets  downwards,  and  in  all  moods  and  tenses  of  mind, 
and  therefore  we  will  not  intrude  all  even  of  Mr.  Smith's 
modest  description  of  that  scene  of  wondrous  beauty  j 
but  only  give  the  novel  effect  of  the  sight  on  him  "  I  had 
never  been  so  strangely  moved  before,  but  once,  when  I 
looked  down  upon  London  by  night  from  a  balloon." 
Possibly  our  readers  will  not  be  much  the  wiser  for  that ; 
but  at  all  events  it  will  convey  the  notion  of  something 
very  grand,  and  dazzling,  and  delightful.  The  picture, 
however,  is  so  very  different  from  any  that,  meets  our 
western  eyes,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  put  it  into  words. 
There  are  the  high  pointed  minarets,  and  "  toy-box 
houses,"  with  a  tottering,  half-tumble-down  look  which, 
yet,  "  harmonized  admirably  "  with  the  general  character 
of  the  scene;  and  there  are  forests  of  ships,  and  hosts  of 
Feluccas,  with  Ottoman  men  of  war,  and  English, 
Austrian,  and  French  steamers;  caiques,  marvellously 
like  London  wherries,  shooting  about,  and  barges  as 
heavy  as  those  of  the  Thames,  but  managed  by  Arab 
lightermen,  as  full  of  slang,  and  abuse,  and  rough  joking, 
as  their  compeers  who  navigate  the  Pool ;  and  all  this 
exhibited  in  the  "  floods  of  sunny  light,"  sparkling  over 
those  Eastern  waters,  made  it  seem  to  Mr.  Smith,  "  that 
for  once,  and  once  only,  the  realization  of  some  glittering 
scene  from  childhood's  story-book  visions  appeared  to  be 
accomplished. 

The  romance,  however,  is  soon  dispelled,  for  as  the 
travellers  are  putting  off  from  the  steamer,  a  "  gilded 
barge  "  approached,  "  in  which  were  sitting  two  imposing 
Turks,  officers  of  the  customs."  These  grand-looking 
gentlemen,  however,  in  consideration  of  a  bribe  of  six- 
pence between  them,  let  the  passengers  off  without  exa- 
mining their  luggage;  "and  then,"  says  Mr.  Smith, 
"not  proud,  saluted  our  party,  and  went  awny  to  another 
boat.  I  must  own  my  ears  tingled  when  I  reflected  that 
my  own  share  of  a  pecuniary  offering  to  these  noble  and 
gorgeous  gentlemen  had  been  under  a  penny."  There 
was  a  blow  for  romance.  The  Thames  may  be  not  nearly 
so  beautiful  as  the  Bosphorus,  but  our  customs  are  much 
better  managed ;  and  we  set  a  higher  value  on  ourselves, 
than  the  grand-looking  Turks.  If  any  one  wants  a  proof 
of  this,  let  him  try  to  bribe  the  most  miserable  looking 
custom-house  officer  with  threepence,  and  take  the  con- 
sequences. Directly  Mr.  Smith  lands  too,  another  blow 
is  given  to  what  little  of  romance  the  last  adventure 
might  have  left,  for  he  sees  five  or  six  Turkish  women 
get  out  of  a  boat,  and  instead  of  their  appearing  like 
houris,  they  look  to  him  "  very  like  the  Nuns  in  the  in- 
cantation scene  of  Robert  the  Devil,  before  they  throw 
off  their  dresses ;  "  and  those  wonderful  picturesque  fruit 
and  cake  sellers,  of  oriental  romance,  go  about  with  "their 
little  tables,  very  like  what/  pea  and  thimble  men  used  to 
carry  at  the  races." 

The  internal  aspect  of  the  City  of  the  Faithful,  too,  is 
far  from  prepossessing ;  we  find  that  "  The  roadway  was 
paved  with  all  sorts  of  ragged  stones,  jammed  down 
together  without  any  regard  to  level  sm-face ;  and  encum- 
bered with  dead  rats,  melon  rinds,  dogs,  brickbats,  and 
rubbish,"  and  the  dwellings  were  just  as  bad.  "  The 
houses  were  of  wood,  old  and  rotten  j  and  bearing  traces 
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of  once  having  been  painted  red.  There  had  been  evi- 
dently never  any  attempt  made  to  clean  them,  or  their 
windows,  or  doorways.  Here  and  there  where  a  building 
had  been  burnt,  or  had  tumbled  down,  all  the  ruins  re- 
mained as  they  had  fallen."  Really  this  is  as  bad,  or 
worse  than  old  St.  Giles's  in  its  worst  days,  and  nobody 
that  we  know  of  ever  thought  that  romantic.  Yet,  in 
this  wretched  place  there  are  some  signs  of  civilization, 
for  Mr.  Smith  saw  "  many  English  articles  for  sale," — 
stockings,  cotton  prints,  cutlery,  and  Hacking  ;  but  still 
more  wonderful  than  all  these  "  was  a  number  of  Punch, 
with  one  of  Mr.  Leech's  clever  cuts,  attracting  the  puzzled 
gaze  of  the  Levantines."  And  more  wonderful  still,  a  sign- 
board, with  "  Furnished  Apartments  to  Let;"  and  "  on 
the  wall  of  a  small  burying-ground,  a  Turk  sat  with  a 
tray  of  Birmingham  steel  pens  on  cards."  Just  so, 
wherever  the  traveller  ventures  now-a-days  ;  romance  is 
going  out  like  an  expiring  rushlight  that  has  burnt  its 
time,  and  civilization  and  British  hardware  are  coming  in 
together. 

By-and-by,  we  have  another  peep  at  the  women,  and 

more  of  the  romance  flies  from  them.     They  are  not  as 

"  graceful   as    gazelles "  or  "  straight    as    cedars,"  but 

concealed  in    "  a  cumbersome  wrapper  of  coarse  brown 

serge,"    they  thrust  their  feet,  hidden  in  odious  yellow 

Wellington  boots,  into  slipshod  slippers  and  so  ramble 

along  with  "  a  most  ungainly,  shuffling,  in-toed,  gait." 

They  "  stain  the  ends  of  their  fingers  and  palms  of  their 

hands"  with  henna,  which  makes  them,  in  Mr.  Smith's 

eyes  "anything  but  the  rosy-fingered  beauties"  which 

some  writers  have  laboured  to  pass  them  off  as,  and  then, 

besides,   their    complexions    are    pallid  and   unhealthy  - 

looking,  and  they  become  permaturely  aged,  and  what 

I    they  look  like  then  may  be  conceived,  when  Mr.  Smith 

!    cannot   "imagine  a  more   perfect   representation    of   a 

|    witch  to  be  found,  than  an  old  Turkish  woman  affords, 

!    when  seen  hobbling,  with  a  long  staff,  along  the  dingy 

i    alleys  of  Constantinople." 

The  only  point  of  coincidence  we  can  find  between 
these  deities  of  the  harem,  and  our  own  fair  country- 
|  women,  is  their  love  of  "  shopping,"  which  we  are  half 
i  inclined  to  suppose  one  of  the  necessary  elements  of  the 
female  character.  Early  in  the  day  they  crowd  to  the 
finery  shops,  and  there  you  will  see  them  having  every- 
thing unrolled,  whether  they  want  it  or  not,  comparing, 
:  haggling,  and  debating,  exactly  as  our  own  ladies  would 
do  at  any  "enormous  sacrifice"  that  "must  be  cleared 
in  a  few  days."  It  is,  however,  rather  dangerous  to  look 
at  the  ladies  at  the  shoe  shops,  for  in  such  cases  the 
"  merchant  may  address  some  observation  to  you  very 
uncomplimentary  to  the  female  branches  of  your  family, 
and  singularly  forcible  to  be  uttered  before  his  lady 
customers."  The  keepers  of  the  shops  are  a  very  dif- 
ferent class  of  men  indeed  from  the  smart,  active, 
obliging  gentlemen  of  Regent  Street ;  for  Mr.  Smith  found 
them  to  be  grave,  phlegmatic  respectables,  who  sat 
smoking  their  pipes  till  asked  for  something,  and  then 
showing  only  that  one  thing,  and  then  taking  to  their 
pipes  very  calmly  again.  But  they  haggle  like  old  clothes' 
men  in  Monmouth  Street,  and  take  half  what  they  ask  for 
anything. 

Almost  every  traveller  has  noticed  the  dogs  of  Con- 
stantinople, lean,  mangy  animals,  which  lie  in  every 
corner,  and  straggle  about  the  pavement  barking,  yelping, 
snarling,  and  fighting  for  scraps.  They  are  the  scaven- 
gers of  the  place,  and  without  them  the  rotting  offal  and 
filthy  garbage,  the  people  throw  into  their  narrow  tho- 
roughfares, would  keep  up  a  constant  plague.  However 
useful  these  animals  are,  they  are  by  no  means  agree- 
able objects,  and  Mr.  Smith  exhibits  them  in  another 
disagreeable  light,  as  disturbers  of  the  hours  of  rest.  "To 
say  that  if  all  the  sheep  dogs  going  to  Sraithfield  on  a 
market  day  had  been  kept  on  the  constant  bark,  and 
pitted  against  the  yelping  curs  upon  all  the  carts  in 


London,  they  could  have  given  any  idea  of  the  canine 
uproar  that  now  first  astonfshed  me,  would  be  to  make 
the  feeblest  of  images.  The  whole  city  rang  with  one 
vast  riot.  Down  below  me  at  Tophane,  over  at  Stam- 
boul,  far  away  at  Scutari,  the  whole  eighty  thousand  dogs 
that  are  said  to  overrun  Constantinople,  appeared  enga- 
ged in  the  most  active  extermination  of  each  other, 
without  a  moment's  cessation.  The  yelping,  howling, 
barking,  growling,  and  snarling,  were  all  merged  into  one 
uniform  and  continuous  even  sound,  as  the  noise  of  frogs 
becomes  when  heard  at  a  distance.  For  hours  there  was 
no  lull.  I  went  to  sleep,  and  woke  again  ;  and  still,  with 
my  windows  open,  I  heard  the  same  tumult  going  on  ; 
nor  was  it  until  daybreak  that  anything  like  tranquillity 
was  restored."  These  dogs  seem  to  form  a  curious  sort 
of  community,  having  laws  of  their  own,  for  each  dog 
appears  to  belong  to  a  particular  district,  which  he  will 
not  leave  for  another,  even  if  tempted  by  food ;  for  he 
understands  that  if  he  does,  he  will  furnish  food  for  his 
peers — offences  of  that  sort  being  punished  by  an  exhibi- 
tion of  canine  cannibalism.  These  animals  are  not  only 
annoying,  but  dangerous  at  night.  In  consequence  of 
this,  there  is  at  Constantinople,  a  custom  of  carrying  lan- 
terns in  the  streets  at  night,  which  forcibly  reminds  us 
of  London  two  centuries  ago.  There  is  another  reason 
also,  besides  the  dogs,  which  makes  the  comparison 
stronger.  "  It  is  almost  imperative  in  everybody  to  carry 
a  light  of  this  kind  after  dark,  '  to  show  you  are  not  a 
thief;'  a  person  stands  a  chance  of  being  taken  up  by  the 
watchman,  if  he  is  found  without  one."  With  eighty 
thousand  savage  dogs,  a  very  few  public  oil  lamps,  a  post- 
office  where  you  must  go  for  your  letters,  or  not  get 
them,  as  the  streets  have  neither  names  nor  numbers, 
and  a  delivery  is  impossible,  and  such  like  drawbacks, 
Constantinople  would  not  seem  to  be  a  very  agreeable 
residence. 

One  night,  Mr.  Smith  went  to  a  circus  at  Pera,  held  in 
a  circular  tent,  something  like,  we  suppose,  that  with  which 
Batty's  and  Cooke's  equestrian  companies  have  made 
every  town  and  large  village  in  England  familiar,  where 
he  saw  Armenians  in  red  fezzes  (caps)  crowding  the, 
benches,  gazing  at  such  sights  as  would  amuse  an  En- 
glish rural  audience,  and  strange  too,  there  away  in  the 
far  east,  there  was  a  real  English  clown,  "  who  jumped 
into  the  ring,  and  cried  out  in  perfect  English,  "  Here 
we  are  again,  all  of  a  lump  !  How  are  you?"  and  said 
other  clown-like  things  till  even  the  grave  Levantines 
were  inclined  to  laugh ;  though  they  were  very  sedate 
folks,  sitting  "  as  grave  as  judges,"  and  "  there  was  no 
buzz  of  talk,  no  distant  hailings,  nor  whistlings,  nor 
sounds  of  impatience," 

Mr.  Smith  had  a  peep  at  the  Seraglio,  too,  but  that 
like  almost  all  the  wonders  of  Constantinople  was  a 
failure,  and  would  not  bear  inspection.  It  was  a  tawdry, 
tinselled,  trumpery,  cheap  looking-glass  sort  of  palace, 
with  shabby,  ill-kept  grounds,  inferior  altogether  to  an 
English  country  house  j  a  sad  fall  from  the  bright  ima- 
gings  of  poets ;  but  here  too,  as  in  the  shops  with  English 
goods,  in  the  steam-boats  with  English  engines,  in  the 
mint,  and  government  factories  with  English  machinery, 
there  were  the  marks  of  English  civilization,  for  the  walls 
of  the  Harem  were  decorated  with  engravings  from  the 
pictures  of  Turner  and  Stanfield,  besides  some  of  Horace 
Vernet's  paintings.  And  here  we  may  allude  to  a  pecu- 
liarity of  Turkish  pictures  we  have  never  seen  mentioned 
before,  and  which  is  caused  by  a  strange  superstition. 
Their  landscapes  are  destitute  of  human  figures,  their 
horses  are  without  riders,  their  boats  without  rowers, 
their  carriages  unoccupied,  because  the  faithful  believe 
that  for  every  figure  they  draw,  they  shall  be  obliged  to 
find  a  soul  in  a  future  world,  or  bear  a  heavy  punish- 
ment. 

It  is  enough  to  make  the  hair  of  a  Turk's  beard  stand 
on  end  to  hear  the  profane  way  in  which  Mr.  Smith 
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speaks  of  the  Sultan,  the  descendant  of  the  caliphs  and 
the  commander  of  all  the  faithful.  We  do  not  wonder  at 
there  being  no  romance  in  the  world,  when  the  Sublime 
Porte  himself  is  treated  as  familiarly  as  a  London  rake. 
Mr.  Smith  went  to  see  his  highness  at  a  mosque,  and 
thus  he  speaks  of  him — "  He  is  only  six  and  twenty,  but 
he  looks  at  least  ten  years  older,  his  life  having  been 
somewhat  'fast.'  "  What  can  we  expect  next  when  the 
sultan  grows  a  companion  for  our  'fast'  men.  "  He  was 
dressed  in  a  plain  blue  frock  coat  and  trowsers,  with  a 
fez,  and  did  not  at  all  come  up  to  the  gorgeous  gentle- 
man I  had  pictured  from  my  childhood,  more  beautiful  to 
look  upon  than  Blue  Beard,  and  more  dazzling,  than  the 
sun  at  mid  day,  with  gold  and  jewels  ;  I  was  disappointed 
at  feeling  no  terror  as  he  approached.  Nobody  was  bow- 
strung,  nor  were  any  heads  cut  off.  The  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington riding  down  to  the  house  on  a  fine  afternoon  has 
produced  more  excitement." 

The  last  extract  we  can  afford  to  make  is  of  Mr. 
Smith's  visit  to  Prinkipo,  "  the  Gravesend  of  Constanti- 
nople." This  Prinkipo  is  a  little  island  in  the  sea  of 
Marmora,  chiefly  frequented  by  Levantines,  to  which 
steam-boats  run  from  Constantinople.  On  board  the 
boat  which  carried  Mr.  Smith  "  the  babel  of  tongues  was 
absolutely  deafening;  hamals  (porters)  were  pushing 
backwards  and  forwards  with  luggage ;  people  on  the 
bridge  were  screaming  to  their  friends  on  board  in  the 
'write  soon'  style  of  farewell;  Turkish  policemen  were 
cuffing  about  the  idlers ;  the  captain  was  doing  his  best 
to  direct  his  crew  in  pushing  off,  and  the  crew  were  ail 
divided  as  to  the  worst  means  of  doing  so ;  and  in  the  midst 
of  all  the  confusion,  looking  down  into  the  engine  room, 
there  I  chanced  to  read  on  the  machine,  '  J.  Penn  and 
Sons,  Engineers,  Greenwich ; '  and  thought  what  a  dif- 
ferent scene  the  boat  had  got  amongst  to  that  when  she 
quietly  steamed  away  by  the  Dreadnought,  and  Isle  of 
Dogs,  the  Hospital,  Pier,  and  White-bait  houses,  on  our 
own  old  Thames." 

The  Sunday  evening  Levantine  promenade  at  Prinkipo 
is  worth  looking  at ;  the  Levantines  were  in  high  feather 
there.  "  The  brilliancy  of  the  fine  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
who  walked  up  and  down  to  be  looked  at,  was  beyond  all 
conception ;  but  the  most  curious  feature  of  all  this  was 
that,  in  their  overpowering  costumes,  there  was  no  par- 
ticular fashion  prevalent.  Everything  had  evidently 
been  made  from  a  book,  or  imported  from  some  dashing 
European  milliners,  but  at  all  sorts  of  periods  so  that 
there  were  long  and  short  petticoats,  and  wide  and 
narrow  bonnets,  and  polkas,  and  mantillas,  and  summer 
fly-away  scarfs  over  winter  dresses,  all  jumbled  up 
together  to  create  a  sensation  and  outshine  the  neigh- 
bours. There  were  few  fezzes  to  be  seen  now;  the 
wearers  had  exchanged  them  for  glossy  silk  hats,  and 
they  all  wore  gloves  of  dazzling  hues.  But  the  chil- 
dren were  the  most  marvellous  of  all,  and  one  family 
looked  as  if  they  were  preparing  for  an  exhibition  of 
ground  and  lofty  tumbling,  so  brilliantly  outre  were  their 
costumes.  Two  of  the  little  boys  were  attired  in  crim- 
son satin  trowsers,  spangled,  and  the  third  had  a  perfect 
highland  dress,  which  was  the  greatest  hit  of  all." 

A  more  pleasant,  chatty  traveller  than  Mr.  Albert 
Smith  we  have  seldom  met  with,  for  without  any  pre- 
tence or  affectation  he  shows  you  the  people  as  they  are ; 
but  if  it  is  impossible  to  rise  from  his  book  without  a 
conviction  that  the  Turkish  empire  is  effete  and  decrepit, 
tottering  to  its  fall — that  the  Turks  themselves  are,  for  the 
most  part,  sensual,  lazy  imbeciles — no  more  like  the  con- 
quering Saracens  of  old  than  the  man  who  rides  in 
armour  at  the  lord  mayor's  show  is  like  the  ancient 
knight  to  whom  that  weighty  panoply  belonged — that 
their  civilization,  such  as  it  is,  is  all  on  the  outside,  while 
at  heart  they  are  thorough  barbarians ;  that  public 
virtue  is  at  its  lowest  ebb,  and  that  the  empire  only  exists 
by  virtue  of  its  own  apathy  which  is  too  great  for  change, 


and  the  sufferance  or  the  jealousies  of  its  more  powerful 
neighbours. 

We  may  mention,  as  a  further  recommendation  to  Mr. 
Albert  Smith's  "  Month  in  Constantinople,"  that  it  has 
a  very  useful  appendix  of  the  various  rates  of  ex- 
penses of  a  journey  to  the  East. 


RE-ISSUE    OF    ELIZA    COOK'S    POEMS. 


OLD  PINCHER. 

WHEN  I  gave  to  old  Dobbin  his  song  and  his  due, 
Apollo,  I  feared,  would  look  scornfully  blue ; 
I  thought  he  might  spurn  the  low  station  and  blood, 
And  turn  such  a  Pegasus  out  of  his  stud. 

But  another  "  four  footed  "  comes  boldly  to  claim 
His  place  beside  Dobbin  in  merits  and  fame, 
He  shall  have  it, — for  why  should  I  be  over  nice, 
Since  Homer  immortalized  Ilion  and— mice  ? 

I  frolicked,  a  youngling,  wild,  rosy,  and  fat, 
When  Pincher  was  brought  in  the  butcher-boy's  hat  j 
And  the  long-promised  puppy  was  hailed  with  a  joy 
That  ne'er  was  inspired  by  a  gold-purchased  toy. 

"  What  a  darling !  "  cried  I ;  while  my  sire,  with  a  frown, 
Exclaimed,  "  Hang  the  brute !  though  'tis  easy  to  drown ; " 
But  I  wept  at  the  word,  till  my  sorrowful  wail 
Won  his  total  reprieve  from  the  rope  or  the  pail. 

Regarding  his  beauty,  I'm  silent :  forsooth, 
I've  a  little  old-fashioned  respect  for  the  truth ; 
And  the  praise  of  his  colour  or  shape  to  advance 
Would  be  that  part  of  history  known  as  romance. 

There  were  some  who  most  rudely  denounced  him  "a 

cur : " — 

How  I  hated  that  name,  though  I  dared  not  demur ! 
/  thought  him  all  fair ;  yet  I'll  answer  for  this, 
That  the  fate  of  Narcissus  could  ne'er  have  been  his. 

Now  Dobbin,  the  pony,  belonged  to  us  all, 
Was  at  every  one's  service  and  every  one's  call : 
But  Pincher,  rare  treasure,  possession  divine, 
Was  held  undisputed  as  whole  and  sole  mine. 

Together  we  rambled,  together  we  grew : 
Many  plagues  had  the  household,  but  we  were  the  two 
Who  were  branded  the  deepest ;  all  doings  reviled 
Were  sure  to  be  wrought  by  "  that  dog  and  that  child." 

[Jnkennelled  and  chainless,  yet  truly  he  served ; 
No  serfdom  was  known,  yet  his  faith  never  swerved : 
A  dog  has  a  heart, — secure  that,  and  you'll  find 
That  love  even  in  brutes  is  the  safest  to  bind. 

[f  my  own  kin  or  kind  had  demolished  my  ball, 
The  transgression  was  marked  with  a  scuffle  and  squall ; 
But  with  perfect  consent  he  might  mouth  it  about, 
Till  the  very  last  atom  of  sawdust  was  out. 

When  half -pence  were  doled  for  the  holiday  treat, 
HLow  I  longed  for  the  comfits,  so  lusciously  sweet ! 
But  cakes  must  be  purchased,  for  how  could  I  bear 
To  feast  on  a  luxury  Pinch  could  not  share  ? 

[  fondled,  I  fed  him,  I  coaxed  or  I  cuffed, — 

f  drove  or  I  led  him,  I  soothed  or  I  huffed : 

tie  had  beatings  in  anger,  and  huggings  in  love, 

But  which  were  most  cruel,  'twere  a  puzzle  to  prove. 

[f  he  dared  to  rebel,  I  might  battle  and  wage 
The  fierce  war  of  a  tyrant  with  petulant  rage : 
[  might  ply  him  with  kicks,  or  belabour  with  blows, 
But  Pincher  was  never  once  known  to  oppose. 

Did  a  mother  appear  the  loud  quarrel  to  learn, 
[f  'twere  only  with  him  it  gave  little  concern : 
5^o  ill-usage  could  rouse  him,  no  insult  could  chafe ; 
While  Pinch  was  the  plavmate,  her  darling  was  safe. 
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If  the  geese  on  the  common  gave  signal  of  fear, 
And  screams  most  unmusical  startled  the  ear, 
The  cause  was  soon  guessed,  for  my  foremost  delight 
Was  in  seeing  Pinch  put  the  old  gander  to  flight. 

Had  the  pantry  been  rifled  of  remnant  of  beef, 
Shrewd  suspicions  were  formed  of  receiver  and  thief, 
For  I  paused  not  at  crime,  and  I  blushed  not  at  fibs, 
That  assisted  to  nurture  his  well-covered  ribs. 

The  warren  was  sacred,  yet  he  and  I  dared 
To  career  through  its  heath  till  the  rabbits  were  scared : 
The  gamekeeper  threatened  me  Pinch  should  be  shot ; 
But  the  threat  was  by  both  of  us  always  forgot. 

The  linen,  half-bleached,  must  be  rinsed  o'er  again ; 
And  our  footsteps  in  mud  were  "  remarkably  "  plain. 
The  tulips  were  crushed,  to  the  gardener's  dismay ; 
And  when  last  we  were  seen  we  were  bending  that  way. 

When  brought  to  the  bar  for  the  evil  we'd  done, 
Some  atrocious  spoliation  I  chose  to  call  "fun  ;  " 
Though  Pinch  was  Tiberius,  those  who  might  try 
Knew  well  that  the  active  Sejanus  was  I. 

But  we  weathered  all  gales,  and  the  years  sped  away, 
Till  his  "  Donnie  black  "  hide  was  fast  turning  to  grey ; 
When  accents  were  heard  most  alarmingly  sad, 
Proclaiming  that  Pincher,  my  Pincher,  was  mad. 

It  was  true :  his  fixed  doom  was  no  longer  a  joke ; 

He  that  moment  must  die:  my  young  heart  was  nigh 

broke. 

I  saw  the  sure  fowling-piece  moved  from  its  rest, 
And  the  sob  of  keen  anguish  burst  forth  unsuppressed. 

A  shot, — a  faint  howl, — and  old  Pincher  was  dead : 
How  I  wept  while  the  gardener  prepared  his  last  bed ! 
Something  fell  on  his  spade  too,  wet,  sparkling,  and  clear ; 
Though  he  said  'twas  a  dew-drop,  /know  'twas  a  tear. 

Our  winter-night  circle  was  now  incomplete ; 
We  missed  the  fond  brute  that  had  snoozed  at  our  feet : 
All  his  virtues  were  praised,  all  his  mischief  forgot, 
We  lauded  his  merits,  and  sighed  o'er  his  lot. 

Poodle,  spaniel,  and  greyhound,  were  brought  for  my  care, 
Of  beauty  and  breed  reckoned  preciously  rare ; 
But  the  playmate  of  infancy,  friend  of  my  youth, 
Was  linked  with  a  lasting  affection  and  truth. 

He  was  never  supplanted ;  nay,  mention  him  now, 
And  a  something  of  shadow  will  steal  from  my  brow. 
;<  Poor  Fellow !  "  will  burst  in  such  tone  of  regret, 
That  whispers  my  heart  is  his  lurking-place  yet. 

No  wonder ;  for  memory  brings  back  with  him 
The  thoughts  that  will  render  the  lightest  eye  dim ; 
He  is  mingled  with  all  that  I  idolized  most, 
The  brightest,  the  purest,  the  loved,  and  the  lost. 

The  smile  of  a  parent,  the  dearest,  the  best, 

The  joys  of  my  forest  home  spring  to  my  breast, 

And  those  days  reappear  with  a  halo  divine. 

When  old  Pincher,  a  mother,  and  childhood  were  mine  ! 

A    HOME    IN    THE    HEART. 

OH  !  ask  not  a  home  in  the  mansions  of  pride, 

Where  marble  shines  out  in  the  pillars  and  walls ; 
Though  the  roof  be  of  gold,  it  is  brilliantly  cold, 

A.nd  joy  may  not  be  found  in  its  torch -lighted  halls. 
But  seek  for  a  bosom  all  honest  and  true, 

Where  love  once  awakened  will  never  depart ; 
Turn,  turn  to  that  breast  like  the  dove  to  its  nest, 

And  you'll  find  there's  no  home  like  a  home  in  the  heart. 

Oh !  link  but  one  spirit  that's  warmly  sincere, 

That  will  heighten  your  pleasure  and  solace  your  care  ; 
Find  a  soul  you  may  trust  as  the  kind  and  the  just, 

And  be  sure  the  wide  world  holds  no  treasure  so  rare. 
Then  the  frowns  of  misfortune  may  shadow  our  lot, 

The  cheek-searing  tear-drops  of  sorrow  may  start, 
But  a  star  never  dim  sheds  a  halo  for  him 

Who  can  turn  for  repose  to  a  home  in  the  heart. 


CUPID'S!   ARROW. 

YOUNG  Cupid  went  storming  to  Vukan  one  day, 

And  besought  him  to  look  at  his  arrow. 
"  'Tis  useless,"  he  cried  ;  "  you  must  mend  it,  I  say ; 

'Tis  n't  fit  to  let  fly  at  a  sparrow. 
There's  something  that's  wrong  in  the  shaft  or  the  dart, 

For  it  flutters  quite  false  to  my  aim  ; 
'Tis  an  age  since  it  fairly  went  home  to  the  heart, 

And  the  world  really  jests  at  my  name. 

"  I've  straightened,  I've  bent,  I've  tried  all,  I  declare, 

I've  perfum'd  it  with  sweetest  of  sighs ; 
'Tis  feathered  with  ringlets  my  mother  might  wear, 

And  the  barb  gleams  with  light  from  young  eyes ; 
But  it  falls  without  touching— I'll  break  it,  I  vow, 

For  there's  Hymen  beginning  to  pout ; 
He's  complaining  his  torch  burns  so  dull  and  so  low 

That  Zephyr  might  puff  it  right  out." 

Little  Cupid  went  on  with  his  pitiful  tale, 

Till  Vulcan  the  weapon  restored. 
"  There,  take  it,  young  sir ;  try  it  now — if  it  fail, 

I  will  ask  neither  fee  nor  reward." 
The  urchin  shot  out,  aud  rare  havoc  he  made ; 

The  wounded  and  dead  were  untold ; 
But  no  wonder  the  rogue  had  such  slaughtering  trade, 

For  the  arrow  was  laden  with  gold! 


BUTTERCUPS  AND    DAISIES 

I  NEVER  see  a  young  hand  hold 
The  starry  bunch  of  white  and  gold, 
But  something  warm  and  fresh  will  start 
About  the  region  of  my  heart. 
My  smile  expires  into  a  sigh ; 
I  feel  a  struggling  in  the  eye, 
"Twixt  humid  drop  and  sparkling  ray 
Till  rolling  tears  have  won  their  way ; 
For  soul  arid  brain  will  travel  back 

Through  memory's  chequered  mazes, 
To  days  when  I  but  trod  life's  track 

For' buttercups  and  daisies. 

Tell  me,  ye  men  of  wisdom  rare, 
Of  sober  speech  and  silver  hair, 
Who  carry  counsel,  wise  and  sage, 
With  all  the  gravity  of  age ; 
Oh ;  say  do  ye  not  like  to  hear 
The  accents  ringing  in  your  ear, 
When  sportive  urchins  laugh  and  shout, 
Tossing  those  precious  flowers  about, 
Springing  with  bold  and  gleesome  bound, 

Proclaiming  joy  that  crazes, 
And  chorusing  the  magic  sound 

Of  buttercups  and  daisies? 

Are  there,  I  ask,  beneath  the  sky- 
Blossoms  that  knit  so  strong  a  tie 
With  childhood's  love  ?     Can  any  please 
Or  light  the  infant  eye  like  these? 
No,  no ;  there's  not  a  bud  on  earth, 
Of  richest  tint  or  warmest  birth, 
Can  ever  fling  such  zeal  and  zest 
Into  the  tiny  hand  and  breast. 
Who  does  not  recollect  the  hours 

When  burning  words  and  praises 
Were  lavished  on  those  shining  flowers, 

Buttercups  and  daisies  ? 

There  seems  a  bright  and  fairy  spell 
About  their  very  names  to  dwell ; 
And  though  old  Time  has  marked  my  brow 
With  care  and  thought,  I  love  them  now. 
Smile,  if  ye  will,  but  some  heart-strings 
Are  closest  link'd  to  simplest  things ; 
And  these  wild  flowers  will  hold  mine  fast, 
Till  love,  and  life,  and  all  be  past ; 
And  then,  the  only  wish  I  have 

Is  that  the  one  who  raises 
The  turf-sod  o'er  me,  plant  my  grave 

With  buttercups  and  daisies. 
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NORAH  M'SHANE. 

I've  left  Baliymornach  a  long  way  behind  me; 

To  better  my  fortune  I've  crossed  the  big  sea  ; 
But  I'm  sadly  alone,  not  a  creature  to  mind  me, 

And  faith !  I'm  as  \vretched  as  Avretched  can  be. 
I  think  of  the  buttermilk,  fresh  as  a  daisy, 

The  beautiful  hills  and  the  emerald  plain ; 
And  oh  !  don't  I  oftentimes  think  myself  crazy, 

About  that  young  black-eyed  rogue,  Norah  M'Shane. 

I  sigh  for  the  turf-pile,  so  cheerfully  burning, 

When  barefoot  I  trudged  it  from  toiling  afar ; 
When  I  tossed  in  the  light  the  thirteen  I'd  been  earning, 

And  whistled  the  anthem  of  "  E"in  go  bragh." 
In  truth,  I  believe  that  I'm  half  broken-hearted ; 

To  my  country  and  love  I  must  get  back  again ; 
For  I've  never  been  happy  at  all  since  I  parted 

From  sweet  Ballymornach  and  Norah  M'Shaue. 

Oh !  there's  something  so  dear  in  the  cot  I  was  born  in, 

Though  the  walls  are  but  mud  and  the  roof  is  but  thatch  ; 
How  familiar  the  grunt  of  the  pigs  in  the  morning, 

What  music  in  lifting  the  rusty  old  latch  ! 
'Tis  true  I'd  no  money,  but  then  I'd  no  sorrow ; 

My  pockets  were  light,  but  my  heart  had  no  pain ; 
And  if  I  but  live  till  the  sun  shines  to-morrow, 

I'll  be  off  to  old  Ireland  and  Norah  M'Shane, 

THE    WATERS. 

What  was  it  that  I  loved  so  well  about  my  childhood's 

home? 
It  was  the  wide  and  wave-lashed  shore,  the  black  rocks, 

crowned  with  foam ! 
!    It  was  the  sea-gull's  flapping  wing,  all  trackless  in  its 

flight, 
I    Its  screaming  note  that  welcomed  on  the  fierce  and  stormy 

night ! 
The  wild  heath  had  its  flowers  and  moss,  the  forest  had  its 

trees, 
Which,  bending  to  the  evening  wind,  made  muaic  in  the 

breeze. 
But  earth,  ah !  ah !  I  laugh  e'en  now,  earth  had  no  charms 

for  me ; 
No  scene  half  bright  enough  to  win  my  young  heart  from 

the  sea ! 
No !  'twas  the  ocean,  vast  and  deep,  the  fathomless,  the 

free! 
The  mighty  rushing  waters  that  were  ever  dear  to  me. 

My  earliest  steps  \vould  wander  from  the  green  and  fertile 

land, 
Down  where  the  clear  blue  ocean  rolled,  to  pace  the  rugged 

strand ; 

I'd  proudly  fling  the  proffered  bribe  and  gilded  toy  awa}', 
To  gather  up  the  salt  sea  weeds,  or  dabble  in  the  spray ! 
I  shouted  to  the  distant  crew,   or  launched  my  mimic 

bark ; 
I  met  the  morning's  freshness  there,  and  lingered  till  the 

dark; 
When  dark,  I  climbed,  with  bounding  step,  the  steep  and 

jutting  cliff, 
To  see  them  trim  the  beacon-light,  to  guide  the  fisher's 

skiff! 

Oh!  how  I  loved  the  waters,  and  even  longed  to  be 
A  bird,  or  boat,  or  anything  that  dwelt  upon  the  sea. 

The  moon !  the  moon !  oh,  tell  me ;  do  ye  love  her  placid 

ray? 
Do  ye  love  the  shining  starry  train  that  gathers  round  her 

way? 
Oh,  if  ye  do,  go  watch  her  when  she  climbs  above  the 

main, 
While  her  full  transcript  lives  below,  upon  the  crystal 

plain ! 
While  her  soft  light  serenely  falls;  and  rising  billows 

seem 
Like  sheets  of  silver  spreading  forth  to  meet  her  hallowed 

beam ! 
Look !  and  thy  soul  will  own  the  spell ;  thou'lt  feel  as  I 

have  felt, 
Thou'lt  love  the  waves  as  I  have  loved,  and  kneel  as  I 

have  knelt ! 


And,  well  I  know,  the  prayer  of  saint  or  martyr  ne'er 

could  be 
More  grateful  to  a  God  than  mine,  beside  the  moon-lit 

seal 

I  liked  not  those  who  nurtured  me ;  they  gave  my  bosom 

pain; 
They  strove  to  fix  their  shackles  on  a  soul  that  spurned 

the  chain ! 

I  grew  rebellious  to  their  hope,  disdainful  of  their  care ; 
And  all  they  dreaded  most  my  spirit  loved  the  most  to 

dare ! 
And  am  I  changed?  have  I  become  a  tame  and  fashioned 

thing ; 
Have  I  yet  learned  to  sing  the  joys  that  pleasure's  minions 

sing  ? 
Is  there  a  smile  upon  my  brow,  when  mixed  with  folly's 

crowd  ? 
Is  the  false  whisper  dearer  than  the  storm  wail  shrill  and 

loud? 

No !  no  !  my  soul  is  as  it  was,  and  as  it  e'er  will  be — 
Loving,  and  wild  as  what  it  loves,  the  curbless,  mighty 


THE    BRONZE    INKSTAND. 

IN  FIVE  PARTS.— PART  IV. 
BY   ELIZA   METEYARD    (siLVERPEN). 

WHEN  Miss  Westall  and  Dolly  Newport  reached  the 
doorway  of  the  picturesque  little  smithy,  they  found 
only  the  old  man  at  work  beside  the  anvil ;  but  so 
intent  was  he,  and  so  thick  and  ringing  came  his 
strokes  one  upon  another,  as  to  prevent  his  seeing  either 
his  little  niece  or  his  visitor  till  Dolly,  crossing  to  the 
anvil,  clung  to  his  swart  uplifted  arm,  and  spoke  of  Bertha 
and  the  object  of  her  visit.  In  a  moment  more  and  he 
stood  beside  the  threshold,  and  had  addressed  Bertha  with 
much  genuine  old-fashioned  courtesy  j  whilst  she,  struck 
by  his  fine  humane  countenance,  was  pleased  to  see  in  it 
a  likeness  to  that  of  the  verger,  though  in  a  stronger 
degree  of  sweetness,  goodness,  and  half-poetic  religious- 
ness. You  read  at  once  truth  and  honesty  in  this  good 
face,  and  felt  certain  that  there  was  genius  in  the  soul, 
and  power  in  the  hand  of  this  man ;  for  if  gentleness  and 
piety  had  at  once  won  her  friendly  regard  in  respect  to 
the  old  verger,  here  eqvally  so,  and  as  instantly,  did  the 
stronger  characteristics  of  the  genuine  old  blacksmith. 

"  Bless  you  ma'am,  bless  you,"  he  said,  heartily,  though 
with  quite  a  thick,  choked  voice,  "  the  few  that  cross  ray 
threshold  to  speak  well  of  my  lad  are  like  angels  to  me. 
But  please  walk  for'ards,  ma'am,  to  the  house,  the  old  kit- 
chen is  a  better  place  than  this  for  thee  to  sit  down  in,, 
though  not  what  it  ought  to  be,"  (he  said  this  with  a  self- 
accusing  voice,  and  then  continued)'"  Doll,  my  dear,  run 
in  and  dust  my  arm-chair  for  the  lady." 

"  I  thank  you,"  said  Bertha,  "  I  can  talk  here  as  well 
as  elsewhere,  and  shall  find  a  seat  I'm  sure.  See  here, 
the  end  of  this  old  bench  will  do  admirably,  for  I  honour 
work  too  much  to  despise  the  workshop.  And  now,  with 
the  sincerity  of  a  friend,  tell  me  if  I  can,  in  any  manner, 
serve  Mr.  Thornway,  I  do  not  mean  in  the  way  of 
patronage,  I  would  not  insult  you  or  him  by  the  offer  of 
such  a  thing,  but  in  the  spirit  of  one  who  loves  art  for  its 
own  pure,  exalted  sake ;  and  I  have  heard  so  much  from 
Mr.  Maskell,  relating  to  the  noble  first  idea  of  this  Bronze 
Inkstand,  as  to  make  me  be  the  one  honoured  in  saying 
that  Lord  Clare  will  be  its  purchaser;  for  setting  aside 
his  ever  ready  patronage  of  all  true  art — and  no  man  has 
a  readier  insight  into  real  truth  and  genius  than  he— he 
will  be  additionally  interested  in  this  particular  instance, 
if  I  have  been  right  in  understanding,  that  it  was  from 
some  remarks  dropped  by  Lord  Clare's  daughter  whilst 
si  -ting  with  me  in  the  carriage  before  the  door  of  the 
Royal  Hotel,  in  Birmingham,  that  drew  Mr.  Thornway's 
attention  to  this  design  for  an  inkstand." 
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"  You,  you,  you  !"  repeated  the  old  man  with  enthu- 
siastic reject  and  wonder,  "  yes,  of  course  it  could  be  no 
J  othei,  for  who  else  would  come  on  such  an  errand,  but 
:  the  one  who  had  spoken  of  art  and  the  working  classes, 
as  Oliver  said  he  had  never  heard  human  creature  speak 
before.  They  were  words,  as  he  said,  that  ought  to  burn 
,  into  the  heart  of  any  true  man,  and  give  him  power,  as 
i  of  a  giant,  to  achieve  great  work.  They  urged  him,  as 
I  he  said,  as  if  by  the  sudden  force  of  inspiration,  to  give 
a  real  shape  to  your  bold  advocacy  of  art  and  artisans. 
Oh,  lady,  how  delighted,  and  honoured,  and  proud  my  lad 
will  be  when  he  hears  of  this  visit,  and  that  when  the 
inkstand  is  finished  you  will  at  least  look  upon  what  a 
working  man  can  do.  Ah,  he'll  take  over  the  inkstand 
right  proudly  to  Arden,  I  know,  as  has  all  along  been  his 
intention.  But  beyond  this,  and  till  then,  I  don't  think 
your  kindness  could  do  much,  for  my  lad  is  as  proud  in 
all  that  relates  to  his  work,  as  he  is  of  his  good  name ; 
for  sometimes  when  I  have  spoken  to  him  about  asking 
people's  help,  ho  has  always  stopped  me  by  saying  '  a 
true  worker  John  Newport,  will  always  clear  his  own 
path,'  and  I'm  sure  he's  right,  for  he  has  a  grand  self- 
reliant  spirit,  though  I  have  set  him  no  example,  more 
the  pity  !  To  you  too,  lady,  I  am  sure  he  would  wish 
to  show  this  spirit  in  all  its  strong  and  earnest  strength, 
for  it  is  a  part  of  my  lad's  nature  to  carry  out  a  piinciple 
thoroughly." 

"  I  nnant  no  other  than  assistance  given  and  received 
in  a  spirit  «:/f  this  sort,"  replied  Bertha,  gently.  "  All 
you  have  therefore  to  do,  is  to  tell  Mr.  Thornway  of  my 
visit  to  Ryeton,  of  my  journey  here,  of  my  probable  stay 
at  Arden,  throughout  the  winter,  and  that  when  the  ink- 
stand is  finished^  if  he  should  like  to  bring  it  over  there 
as  proposed,  Lord  Clare  will,  almost  to  a  certainty,  be  a 
purchaser.  Though  if  I  could  only  know  the  day  of  his 

coming,  I " 

"  Name  it,  if  you  please,"  interrupted  the  old  black- 
smith, "•  and  I  am  sure  Oliver  will  finish  the  inkstand 
by  that  day  if  he  can.  For  the  drawings  are  ready,  the 
cast  half  completed,  so  that  in  about  two  months  from 
tnis  time  there  would  be  certainty  of  its  being  done." 

"  As  this  is  now  the  end  of  September,"  said  Bertha, 
after  a  few  minutes  consideration,  "  let  us  fix  on  the  2nd 
of  December,  for  on  that  day,  above  all  others,  I  should 
like  to  have  the  proud  duty  of  placing  a  masterpiece  of 
this  kind  before  Lord  Clare.  Tdll  Mr.  Thornway  this ; 
and  before  then,  if  I  can  in  any  way  be  his  friend,  re- 
member my  desire  to  serve  him." 

As  she  spoke,  Bertha  rose  to  go,  for  old  John  had  at 
first  told  her,  that  Oliver  had  that  morning  gone  on  some 
needful  errand  a  few  miles  from  the  town,  and  might  not 
be  at  home  till  nightfall ;  but  just  outside  the  threshold 
of  the  little  smithy,  she  stopped  again,  and  asked  some- 
what hesitatingly — for  the  old  man  had  made  no  proffer 
of  the  kind — if  she  might  not  see  the  drawings,  or  such 
portion  of  the  cast  as  was  finished. 

"  I  should  not  like  to  go  against  the  will  of  my  lad 

and    show   imperfect    work,    even  if   I    could,"  replied 

the  old  man,  "  for  you  see,  ma'am,  I  ain't  in  a  manner 

'  to  be  trusted,  because  of  the  sore  failing  that  has  been 

i  my  worst    enemy  through    life,   though,    the   Lord    be 

|  praised,  I  have  been  doubly  strong  of  late,  since  Dolly 

I  here  has  been  round  about  me  through  the  weak  times 

|  of  the  day.     The    drawings    are    thus    locked  up,  as  I 

I   begged  my  boy  to  do  this  morning  before  he  set  off,  so 

|  as  not  only  to  put  at  rest  all  doubt  of  my  own  infirmity, 

I   but  to  take  care  of  a  second  accident,  for  it  seems  we 

;   have    thievish    hands    about    us,    and  ears  too  that  are 

open    to    all  words    about  this  fine  thought  of  Oliver's 

brave  mind.    .Yes,  it  is  a  mystery  to  us,  a  sore  trouble 

and  vexation,  but  a  first  strip"  of  the  ornamental  casting, 

of  which  we  had  made  an  experiment  in  the  smithy  here, 

was  stolen  the  other  night  out  of  Oliver's  little  working 

shed,  and  whoever  took  it  can  sell  it  for  a  sum,  for  it 


came  of  one  of  the  bravest  of  Oliver's  thoughts,  as  he 
trod  up  and  down  one  of  the  cathedral  aisles,  and  the 
clear  moonlight  threw  down  upon  the  floor  the  pale  violet 
tints  of  an  archangel's  robe  in  the  high  window  above. 
This  matter  has  been  a  trouble  to  us,  particularly  to  me 
and  Dolly  here.  But  at  least  you  can  see  the  little 
place  where  Oliver  loves  to  work."  As  he  spoke  thus, 
the  old  blacksmith  went  onward  a  few  paces,  and  opening 
an  old  wooden  door,  half-hidden  in  a  profusion  of  jagged 
ivy,  Bertha,  to  her  surprise,  saw  before  her  one  of  the 
most  artistic  little  workshops  that  fancy  could  bestow 
upon  a  grand  and  genuine  artist.  No  monk  of  the  mid- 
dle ages,  no  craftsman  of  Augsburg  or  Nuremburg,  no 
Munich  sculptor  of  the  present  day,  ever  had,  or  could 
desire,  a  stiller  or  more  quaintly-garnished  little  work- 
room. It  was  the  place  the  old  man  and  Doll  had  set 
about  and  decked  with  loving  hands,  after  the  night  the 
glorious  idea  of  the  inkstand  had  shone  down  into  the 
soul  of  the  artistic  workman.  With  what  effect,  the  old 
timbered  roof,  and  walls  partly  formed  of  unchiselled 
blocks  of  sandstone,  and  clumps  of  unbarked  timber  could 
show,  for  on  the  ledges  of  the  stone,  or  on  nails,  on  the 
rough  points  of  the  woodwork,  was  reared  and  hung,  and 
placed,  pieces  of  wrought  ironwork,  old  locks,  and  keys, 
and  castings,  carved  wood,  stained  glass,  and  old  china; 
whilst  round  upon  the  floor,  were  crowded  many  things 
of  the  same  kind,  of  no  great  value,  perhaps,  to  the  mere 
observer,  but  priceless  to  the  artist.  In  the  midst  of  all 
these  things,  stood  a  table  formed  of  pieces  of  rough  sawn 
wood,  and  on  this,  only  just  leaving  room  for  the  artist  to 
draw  or  model,  were  littered  small  fragments  of  damascene 
work  ;  two  or  three  old  vases  of  common  Roman  work- 
manship ;  several  old-fashioned,  twisted  flasks  holding 
flowers ;  and  squatting  down  beneath  these  like  a  censer 
on  an  altar,  stood  a  well-known  and  remarkable  lamp 
of  old  John's  own  workmanship,  for  which  he  had  been 
offered  many  and  many  a  time  large  sums,  but  which,  as 
lie  now  told  Bertha,  he  had  well  saved  through  poverty 
and  dissipation,  "  to  shine  upon  the  true  work  of  his  dear 
lad  Oliver."  Close  beside  this  table  ran  a  long  casement, 
unglazed,  but  capable  of  being  shuttered  at  will,  and  this, 
girt  with  a  broad  sweeping  vine  and  bowered  in  shading 
trees,  looked  far  out  into  the  garden,  and  far  away  to 
he  brook-threaded  crofts  beyond.  Genius  here  might  be 
still,  and  pray  in  the  moments  of  its  glory ! 

Bertha  enthusiastically  expressed  her  admiration  of  this 
sweet  place  to  the  old  man.  "  Nay,  nay  !  "  he  answered, 
"  the  things  are  of  no  great  price,  and  have  come  easy  to 
one  like  me,  who  has  travelled  so  much  about  the  country 
repairing  ancient  ironwork  and  things  of  old  date.  Ay, 
f  I'd  had  my  eyes  open,  and  done  then  as  I  do  now,  I 
might  have  had  many  costly  things  of  this  sort — but  it 
ain't  too  late  to  mend — and  I  may  live  to  deck  a  brave 
place  for  my  boy  yet.  But  Doll  has  had  a  hand  here  too, 
ay,  that  she  has,  for  I've  nothing  to  do  with  many  of  the 
hings  that  look  so  sweetly — no,  not  I,  the  flowers 
amongst  them.  But  she's  a  sister  to  Oliver,  and  knows 
lis  likings,  I  think  better  than  I  do." 

The  old  man  spoke  these  last  words  with  such  a  spirit 
of  simple  belief,  and  drew  the  young  girl  so  proudly  and 
bndly  to  his  side,  as  to  deepen  Bertha's  interest  in  regard 
;o  Dolly  Newport  still  more ;  and  when,  a  moment  or  two 
after,  the  old  man  went  out  to  the  garden  palings,  to  see 
f  Lord  Clare's  carriage  had  been  sent  forward  as  promised 
)y  the  verger,  she  moved  to  the  young  girl's  side  and 
ifting  up  her  drooping  face  with  gentle  hand  spoke  with 
he  tenderness  of  a  friend. 

"I  fear  you  have  an  unhappy  home  by  what  I  saw; 
jut  I  hope  when  I  have  seen  and  talked  to  Mr.  Thorn- 
way,  I  may  be  able  to  do  something  to  alter  these  cir- 
cumstances— though  before  then,  let  me  be  your  friend  if 
you  need  one."  But  whether  it  was  from  fear,  or  some 
sorrow  of  which  the  stranger  knew  nothing,  no  other  an- 
swer came  than  that  of  tears,  wept  out  as  bitterly  as  those 
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in  the  cloister  of  the  cathedral,  and  it  seemed  a  relief  to 
her  to  hurry  away  towards  the  house,  as  soon  as  she 
heard  her  uncle  returning,  to  show  Bertha  the  path  across 
the  garden. 

Either  to  avoid  further  conversation,  or  to  make  up  for 

j  lost  time,  the  old  blacksmith,  contenting  himself  with  a 

!   crust  of  bread  and  cheese  for  dinner,  returned  to  his 

I   work,  and  laboured  on  till  the  evening  had  fully  set  in, 

and  the  bright  light  from  the  kitchen  window  streamed 

out  upon  the  shadows  of  the  little  roadway.     He  then 

left  off,  and  going  into  the  house  found  the  old  kitchen 

bright  and  clean,  and  tea  ready.     As  his  dinner  had  been 

such  a  scanty  one,  and  Oliver's  return  uncertain,  Dolly 

gave  the  old  man  his  tea  and  customary  toast,  and  when 

he  began  to  look   more  cheerfully  around,    for  a  great 

shadow  was  over  that  poor  household  it  was  plain  to  see, 

she  drew  a  stool  to  his  feet  and  sat  down  there. 

"  Uncle,"  she  said,  as  she  locked  the  old  man's  hands 
in  her  own,  and  rested  her  uplifted  face  upon  them,  "do 
you  think  you  did  quite  right  in  not  telling  the  lady  that 
came  to  day,  the  trouble  which  hangs  over  you  and 
Oliver,  about  this  inkstand ;  and  particularly  now  after 
this  robbery  of  a  portion  of  the  ornamental  design.  I 
think  it  is,  uncle,  as  if  Providence  had  sent  a  helping 
hand,  which  we  have  taken  upon  us  to  thrust  aside." 

"  This  is  what  I  thought,  child — this  is  what  I 
thought,"  replied  the  old  man,  deprecatingly ;  "but 
what  could  I  do,  for  Oliver's  anger  would  be  so  terrible 
if  he  thought  I  spoke  of  our  poverty  or  troubles  to  a 
stranger.  Oh,  Doll,  you  should  have  seen  his  anger  once 
when  I  asked  Mr.  Graydon  a  favour  for  him — oh,  Doll, 
his  sternness,  at  such  times,  makes  me  tremble  like  an 
infant.  But  I've  a  bit  of  hope,  even  if  Oliver  don't  bring 
home  a  penny  of  those  old  bills  he  has  been  to  see  after, 
for  I  have — I  wrote,"  the  old  man  spoke  here  with 
humiliation  and  effort,  "  to  M'Clure  yesterday,  and 
expect  Tibbs,  the  carrier,  will  bring  back  the  answer  with 
him  to-night." 

There  was  doubt  and  anxiety  in  the  young  girl's  face, 
though  she  had  not  time  to  reply,  for  at  that  moment  a 
cart  stayed  in  the  street,  and  presently  a  hand  unlatched 
the  door  and  held  forth  a  letter.  Dolly  took  it  and 
brought  it  to  her  uncle,  and  was  surprised  like  him,  as 
he  held  it  towards  the  candle,  to  see  it  directed  in  a  weak 
angular  female  hand,  and  sealed  with  the  very  unbusiness- 
like seal  of  a  dove  holding  a  heart. 

"This  is  Rose  M'Clure's  writing,"  said  Doll,  as  she 
watched  the  comical  expression  gathering  on  her  uncle's 
face,  "  she  has  been  to  boarding-school  at  Bromwich,  and 
is  quite  a  lady  I  hear."  But  old  John,  having  adjusted 
his  spectacles,  made  no  reply,  other  than  as  he  read  on, 
his  expression  of  face  grew  still  more  comical,  till  at  the 
end  of  the  note  or  letter,  he  burst  forth  into  a  loud, 
humorous  laugh. 

"  Well,  my  dear,"  he  said,  "  if  you  were  to  write 
such  nonsense,  though  you  called  yourself  a  lady,  I 
should  be  ashamed  of  you.  Why  this  letter,  and  the 
writer,  would  suit  the  Coggses  to  a  T —  eh  !  eh  I  This  is 
too  much  for  old  plain  John  Newport,  the  blacksmith — 
but  listen  my  dear:— 'Miss  M'Clure  presents  her  com- 
pliments to  John  Newport,  the  blacksmith  of  Lichfield, 
and  begs  to  say  her  pa  can  give  no  credit  either  to  him 
or  to  the  young  man,  in  the  way  of  brass,  tin,  lead,  or 
antimony.  Miss  M'C.  begs  further  to  say  that,  being 
her  pa's  accountant  and  money  manager,  John  Newport 
must  send  in  the  balance  of  his  bill,  or  Miss  M'C.  and 
her  respected  ma  will  speak  to  Mr.  Grindsharp,  the  lawyer, 
over  the  way. 

" '  P.S.  Miss  M'C.  begs  to  say  that  if  Samuel  Newport, 
the  verger — a  man  in  a  respectable  position  and  allied  to 
the  church — should  like  to  be  answerable  for  the  debt, 
she  will  speak  to  her  pa  on  the  subject.'  " 

"Oh,  oh,  oh!"  roared  the  old  blacksmith,  when  he 
had  ended,  "  if  this  comes  o'  boarding-schools  of  Miss 


M'Clure's  sort,  let  us  keep  you  from  one,  my  Doll. 
Why  Simon  is  softer  than  his  own  lead,  to  be  thus  in 
the  leading  strings  of  his  weak  wife  and  silly  daughter. 
But  it  is  their  doing — old  Simon  knows  nothing  of  this ; 
he  has  got  too  good  a  heart  to  insult  poverty  like  mine, 
or  genius  such  as  that  of  my  lad,"  old  John  still  laughed, 
but  Doll  could  see  that  the  insult  had  deeply  wounded 
him. 

He  was  again  holding  up  the  letter  to  the  candle,  and 
proceeding  to  read  it  once  more,  when,  in  an  instant, 
Dolly  crushed  it  up  within  his  hand,  and  pointed  to  the 
door.  "  I  hear  Oliver,"  she  said,  entreatingly,  "  so  hide 
t,  and  don't  say  one  word,  dear  uncle,  if  you  love  me. 
Tell  him  about  the  lady  here  to-day,  about  the  news  for 
the  inkstand ;  but  do  not  burthen  him  with  a  new  sorrow. 
And  I  will  ask  my  father  this  very  night  to  be  answerable 
for  the  debt  to  M*'Clure." 

In  a  moment  more,  when  Oliver  came  in,  and  across 
the  little  kitchen,  towards  the  fire,  silent,  thoughtful,  and 
somewhat  stern,  as  usual,  and  took  his  honoured  place 
beside  the  good  old  man,  how  few  would  have  ima- 
gined the  depth  of  intense  affection,  or  the  heroism  capa- 
ble of  being  exerted  in  his  behalf,  which  lay  latent  in  the 
heart  of  the  little,  trembling,  silent,  half-childlike 
creature  at  his  side.  Even  old  John  seemed  blind, 
though  so  all-seeing  in  most  things  concerning  his  "  dear 
lad." 

Whilst  Oliver  sat  and  took  the  tea  which  Doll  so  quietly 
poured  out,  and  the  old  man  roused  up  the  fire,  so  that 
it  might  glow  more  cheerfully  around  the  hearth,  he 
spoke  of  his  iii-success  in  gathering  together  a  little  money, 
though  so  much  was  owing  to  them  in  the  country  districts 
he  had  visited. 

"  Well,  never  mind,  my  boy,"  said  the  old  man, 
cheerfully,  "  things  may  mend  yet ;  and  something  of 
luck  turn  up  to-morrow  though  it  hasn't  to-day." 

"  At  least  I  hope,"  spoke  Oliver  quickly,  as  he  looked 
fully  in  the  old  man's  face,  in  that  stern,  penetrating  way 
so  much  dreaded,  "that  you  haven't  been  pleading  in  my 
behalf  to  any  one  to-day,  as  if  I  were  a  beggar,  without 
either  skill  or  industry.  You  mean  well,  I  know,  John, 
but  you  will  ruin  me  in  the  long  run,  if  you  do  these 
things.  I  told  you  that  I  wanted  to  keep  this  matter  of 
the  inkstand  quiet,  and  my  poverty  in  respect  to  the 
materials  needed  for  the  casting ;  then  why  do  you  talk 
about  it  to  others,  or  of  luck,  except  it  grow  out  of  our 
own  toil." 

There  was  such  truth  and  gentleness  of  manner  in  the 
old  man's  reply,  as  to  at  once  tucitly  reprove  Oliver's 
pride  and  awakened  suspicions.  "  I  haven't  said  a  word 
to  human  creature,  as  Doll  well  knows ;  and  as  for  the 
inkstand  being  a  secret,  it  isn't,  happily  for  you,  to  your 
best  friends  ;  for  a  lady  from  ArdenHall  has  been  here  to- 
day, (o  repeat  much  that  she  has  heard  from  Mr.  Maskell, 
concerning  you,  as  well  as  to  bring  the  good  news  that 
Lord  Clare  will  be  a  certain  purchaser,  should  your  suc- 
cess prove  only  in  a  degree  as  eminent  as  the  good  chap- 
lain is  assured  it  will.  And  to  make  the  thing  truer, 
Oliver,  and  the  matter  more  a  wonder  and  surprise,  it 
was  the  very  lady  whose  words  first  suggested  the  ink- 
stand to  you,  and  urged  you  to  new  exertions,  when  your 
heart  lay  so  dead  within  you,  from  poverty  and  disap- 
pointment." 

It  was  pleasant  to  see  the  joy,  the  pride,  the  surprise 
with  which  Oliver  heard  the  old  man's  words,  not  so  much 
on  account  of  the  inkstand,  or  of  its  possibility  of  pro- 
ducing a  sum,  that  might  raise  that  poor  household  from 
its  struggling  poverty,  and  give  him  new  power  to  place 
his  masterly  designs  before  a  class  that  could  appreciate 
and  judge,  as  that  a  woman,  thinking  as  he  thought,  felt 
an  interest  in  him,  and  that  which  his  craftsman's  hand 
might  fashion,  as  Flaxman,  Cellini,  and  Leonardo  da  Vinci 
did,  for  a  time  beyond  their  age, — for  an  age  in  the 
heart  of  men.  For  a  little  wkile,  the  intense  depression, 
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which  had  hung  over  him  for  days,  passed  away,  and  he 
sat  there  with  the  joy  of  a  child ;  then  it  returned  in  a 
tenfold  degree,  as  the  difficulties  of  effecting  the  work 
came  back,  one  by  one,  to  his  memory. 

"  Don't  be  sore-hearted  and  cast  down,  my  dear 
Oliver,"  said  the  old  man,  as,  obeying  a  look  from  Doll, 
he  drew  his  chair  nearer  that  of  the  young  man,  and  took 
his  pipe  from  the  corner ;  "  let  us  talk  the  matter  quietly 
over  whilst  I  smoke  my  pipe,  and  some  plan  or  another 
will  come  to  our  minds,  depend  on  it.  If  it  don't,  lad, 
every  scrap  of  the  few  old  things  we  have  shall  go — that 
it  shall." 

Tea  had  been  for  some  time  finished,  and  Doll,  having 
washed  up  and  cleared  away  the  things,  put  on  her  small 
grey  cloak  and  bonnet,  and  came  to  the  old  man's  side. 
"  I'm  going  now,  uncle,  to  see  if  my  father  has  a  fire,  or 
has  had  his  tea;  and,  Oliver,  I  shall  be  back  by-and-by, 
so  I  won't  say  good  night."  There  was  something  so 
cheerful  in  the  young  girl's  voice,  something  that  so 
touched  his  soul  with  a  sense  of  hope,  and  impressed 
upon  him,  as  it  were,  a  knowledge  that  a  new  era  in  his 
life  was  near,  as  to  make  him  look  up  with  surprise  and 
kindness  into  her  face,  as  he  took  her  hand  in  his.  In 
another  moment  she  had  hurried  across  the  kitchen,  with 
her  eyes  suffused  with  tears,  though,  as  she  closed  the 
door,  she  heard  her  uncle  say,  "  Well,  I'm  glad  for 
thee  to  be  kind  to  her,  Oliver,  for  Doll  loves  thee  like 
a  sister." 

Evening  had  fully  set  in,  as  she  went  quickly  homeward 
through  the  streets.  As  she  passed  through  that  ho- 
noured by  the  Coggses'  Tea  Establishment,  the  conversa- 
tion of  a  group  of  gossiping  women,  occupying  the  path- 
way, drew  her  attention  from  thinking  about  her  father 
and  his  journey  to  Birmingham,  to  the  Coggses'  parlour 
window,  which,  only  curtained  by  a  blind  of  muslin,  and 
strongly  lighted  by  both  fire  and  candles,  was  the  object 
of  the  women's  comments.  In  the  instant  that  she 
involuntarily  lingered,  she  saw  that  Mr.  Coggs  had  a 
party,  and  that  her  step-mother  and  Joe  were  of  the 
number. 

"  A  pretty  sort  of  cap,  of  old  Mrs.  Newport's,  with 
all  that  ribbon  and  flowers,"  said  one  woman  to  another. 

"  Ay,  and  old  Samuel  will  have  to  pay  for  it,"  said 
another,  "  and  a  many  other  things  he  don't  count 
on;  for  I  hear  she's  getting  dreadfully  into  debt;  and 
this  not  for  drink  and  clothes  alone,  but  for  eating  things 
too,  since  that  boy  Joe's  been  back — more  the  pity  for 
Doll  and  the  old  man, — as  nothing's  good  enough  for  the 
idle  do-nothing.  Bufc  I  suppose  they're  going  to  make  a 
night  of  it,  for  it  is  a  sort  of  housewarming,  I  under- 
stand, as  the  young  fellow  is  made  a  partner,  and  serves 
in  the  shop  to-morrow  for  the  first  time.  A  pretty 
partner,  indeed,  with  his  drinking  and  gaming,  and  other 
things  less  honest— if  what  is  said  of  his  doings  in  Lon- 
don be  true.  But  the  Coggses,  as  my  master  says,  are 
taking  the  old  woman  rarely  in,  and  that  she'll  find, 
when  her  last  sixpence  is  gone.  Nor  would  it  matter, 
if  it  wasn't  for  the  honest  old  man  and  his  good  name." 

Dolly  heard  no  more,  but,  cold  and  sick  at  heart,  went 
onward  mechanically  to  the  old  court.  When  she  un- 
latched the  house-door,  not  a  spark  of  candle  or  fire-light 
was  to  be  seen ;  so,  after  calling  to  her  father  in  vain, 
she  sought  him  in  their  little  strip  of  secluded,  half-mo- 
nastic garden.  And  there,  too  sure  he  sat  on  a  little 
favourite  stone  seat  of  his,  but  with  dank  brow  and 
hair,  and  with  hands  as  cold  and  rigid  as  the  granite  of 
the  walls.  She  was  startled  by  the  immeasurable  intensity 
of  his  despair,  when  he  did  speak. 

"  Dearest,  darling  father,"  she  said,  as  she  cleaved  to 
the  old  man  with  a  passionate  tenderness,  which  nothing 
could  exceed,  "  please  recollect  the  sweet  old  books  you 
so  often  read,  and  their  texts  of  comfort  and  sustaining 
faith.  Please,  please,  be  comforted  ;  God  is  over  us  now 
as  in  our  happier  time ;  and  you  have  me,  and  uncle,  and 


Oliver.  And  comfort  is  coming,  though  you  won't  think 
so,  and  won't  listen  to  me ;  for  Oliver  is  sure  now  of 
selling  the  inkstand  when  it  is  finished ;  and  when  he 
does  so,  as  he  said  only  a  day  or  two  ago,  you  and  I 
shall  go  at  once  to  uncle  John's,  as  the  few  pounds 
the  inkstand  may  bring  will  enable  them  to  keep  a  home 
for  us."  t 

"  No,  no,"  half  wept  the  old  man,  "  nothing  is  for  us, 
Doll,  but  misery,  ruin,  and  degradation — though  I 
shouldn't  grieve  a  bit — shouldn't  care  if  I  only  had  to 
pay  this  price  'for  my  weak  simplicity,  but  it  is  the 
thought  of  you,  Doll— rthat  I  have  robbed  of  a  home  and 
respectability — which  is  the  worst  grief  of  all." 

But  the  young  girl  would  not  listen  to  those  self- 
accusations,  and  by  degrees  so  soothed  the  old  man 
with  her  gentle  and  loving  words,  as  to  have  power 
enough  over  him,  to  lead  him  within  doors  from  the 
chill  dews  of  the  night.  Here,  when  she  had  struck  a 
light,  and  it  revealed  the  filthy  disorder  in  which  the 
woman  and  her  son  had  thought  proper  to  leave  the  old 
kitchen,  his  grief  broke  out  afresh  and  with  even  more 
intensity;  but  appearing  not  to  heed  it,  Doll  quietly 
lighted  the  fire,  swung  the  tea-kettle,  cleared  away,  as 
well  as  she  was  able,  saucepan  and  gridiron,  blacking- 
brushes  and  slippers,  cap  and  gown,  pipe  and  bottle,  and 
going  out  and  borrowing  a  little  tea  and  sugar  from  a 
neighbour,  soon  had  the  small,  round  tea-table  by  the 
hearth,  and  the  old  man  in  his  chair.  Light,  and  warmth, 
and  food  revived  him,  and  made  him  in  a  while  look  up 
as  if  he  were  not  quite  desolate ;  as  if  his  greatest  bless- 
ing were  yet  left  to  him,  whilst  in  innocence  and  loving 
goodness,  his  child  thus  ministered  to  him  and  was  by 
his  side.  He  said  so  presently,  and  with  a  meek  de- 
voutness  strongly  characteristic  of  the  sweet,  sterling 
piety  of  his  nature,  he  prayed,  even  as  he  sat  in  his 
carved,  high-backed  chair,  for  power  to  fittingly  reward  his 
child. 

"  And  so  you  can,  dearest  father,"  said  Doll,  as  she 
came  and  leant  beside  the  old  man  so  that  her  head 
rested  on  his  shoulder,  "  by  being  stronger  in  your  faith, 
that  out  of  evil  good  will  surely  come,  and  by  really 
being  firm  in  this  matter  of  mother  and  Joe,  instead  of 
so  simple  and  trusting  as  Oliver  says  you  are."  The  old 
man  asseverated  that  he  would,  and  Doll  went  on. 
"  You  can  reward  me,  and  make  me  very  happy  to-night 
if  you  will,  father."  She  said  this  hesitatingly,  tremb- 
lingly, as  she  half  hid  her  face  on  the  old  man's  shoulder. 
But  he  was  too  guileless  to  understand  more  than  that  she 
was  in  earnest,  so  bidding  her  go  on,  she  broke  out  to 
him,  by  degrees,  the  need  that  he  should  be  so  far 
Oliver's  friend,  as  to  become  answerable  to  M'Clure  for 
such  metal  as  might  be'  needed  in  casting  the  inkstand. 
To  her  great  joy,  though  no  more  than  what  she  knew 
he  would  do,  he  consented  with  simple  goodness,  and  of 
his  own  accord  proposed  that,  if  in  the  morning  an  old 
friend  would  officiate  for  him,  he  would  not  lose  an  hour 
in  going  to  Birmingham.  Though  in  a  degree  suppres- 
sing her  deep  joy,  which  left  to  itself  would  have  made 
her  laugh  and  weep  by  turns,  Dolly'  s  caressing  thanks 
were  such  as  made  the  old  verger  lighter-hearted  than 
he  had  been  for  months,  and,  as  a  proof  of  this  to  one 
who  knew  him  well,  he  rose  and  fetched  his  violin ;  but 
instead  of  obeying  this  tacit  sign,  that  she  would  as  usual 
take  a  part  in  such  quaint  old  psalm  or  madrigal  as  might 
be  fixed  upon,  she  dressed  herself  hurriedly  to  go  out 
again,  much  to  the  old  man's  surprise,  when  he  looked 
round  to  show  her  the  open  book. 

"  You  mustn't  mind  my  going,  father,"  she  said,  as 
if  fearful  of  dissent,  she  at  once  crossed  the  kitchen  and 
unlatched  the  door  out  into  the  courtway.  "  For  this 
once  I  shall  take  no  harm,  and  I  will  be  back  before  you 
can  play  two  pages  through — but  Oliver  and  uncle  must 
know  your  goodness,  they  must  indeed."  She  was  gone 
before  he  could  answer. 
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Never  had  Dolly  Newport,  light-footed  as  she  was, 
trod  the  few  old  streets  which  lay  between  her  home  and 
Uncle's  house  so  rapidly.  As  she  unlatched  the  wicket 
and  crossed  the  fine  old  country  garden,  she  saw  in  an  in- 
stant how  matters  were  disposed,  for  light  shone  through 
the  partly  unshuttered  window  of  Oliver's  little  work- 
shop and  studio,  and  she  knew  by  this  that  he  was  either 
at  work  or  reading,  and  that  her  uncle,  having  smoked  his 
pipe  and  supped,  had  gone  to  bed.  Instantly  her  step 
slackened,  and  for  a  minute  she  hesitated  whether  she 
should  return  or  go  onward ;  but  her  desire  to  see  him, 
to  tell  him  that  he  need  have  no  further  fear  as  regarded 
M'Clure  prevailed  over  this  first  feeling  of  timidity,  so 
proceeding  she  went  down  the  little  grassy  lane,  and 
unlatched  the  door.  Old  John's  treasured  lamp  Vvras 
lighted,  and  some  portions  of  the  work  connected  with 
the  inkstand  were  on  the  table,  but  Oliver,  though  he 
had  evidently  been  at  work  for  a  time,  now  sat  so  deeply 
considering  some  point  or  another,  as  to  neither  see  the 
young  girl,  nor  hear  her  quiet  footstep.  There  she  stood, 
awed  by  his  earnest,  almost  stern  expression  of  counte- 
nance, and  trembling  so  with  fear  as  to  be  neither  capable 
of  speaking  or  stealing  softly  back  upon  her  steps.  At 
length  her  girlish  sense  of  pleasure  at  being  the  bringer 
of  good  news,  prevailed  over  her  more  womanly  sense  of 
fear,  and  drawing  close  to  his  side,  she  touched  his  arm. 
He  looked  round  quickly,  angrily.,  and  like  a  sleeper 
awakened  suddenly  from  a  profound  sleep,  gazed  seem- 
ingly without  seeing,  as  he  said,  '-'Well?"  with  the 
questioning  voice  of  an  autocrat.  This  word,  though  mono- 
syllabic, turned  her  as  it  were  to  stone,  for  it  implied  a 
volume  out  of  which  she  in  an  instant  read,  with  self- 
torturing  humility,  her  own  lack  of  years,  her  childish- 
ness of  manners,  her  little  knowledge  ;  and  these  in  con- 
trast with  his  stern  self-command,  his  years,  the  genius 
which  her  old  uncle  predicted  would  prove  so  great,  and 
his  earnest  love  of  knowledge  which  had  already  raised 
him  so  immeasurably  above  all  those  that  were  around 
her.  This  awakening  to  the  presumption  of  her  childish 
love  and  worship  doubled  thrice  her  awe  and  her 
humility.  As  he  looked — sterner  as  she  fancied — she 
spoke,  though  with  words  half  inaudible  from  the  para- 
lysis of  fear,  "  I — I — I — Oliver — I  only  came  to  say  that 
— that — father  will  be  answerable  to  M'Clure — that  you 
shan't  wait — you  shan't  have  a  sorrow — that  the  inkstand 
— can  be  finished."  Though  she  was  unconscious  of  the 
blessing  and  the  joy,  ears  less  awakened  to  her  voice,  as 
his  of  late  had  been,  could  not  have  heard  those  half- 
inarticulate  words,  as  broken  and  fragmentary  they 
seemed  to  drop  out  disjointed  from  her  lips,  rather 
than  they  were  spoken ;  and  then,  even  whilst  she  was 
speaking,  she  turned  away,  unlatched  the  door,  and  was 
gone,  but  not  before  the  burning  tera*s  of  intense  shame, 
and  grief,  and  fear,  had  burst  out  and  rained  down  upon 
the  half-shadowing  small  hands,  raised  up  to  hide  her  face. 

Yet,  even  whilst  the  outer  latch  of  the  old  door  trem- 
bled in  her  hand,  Oliver  had  risen,  come  near,  spoken  to 
her;  but  blind  and  deaf  to  all  things,  but  her  own  burn- 
ing sense  of  shame,  she  fled  across  the  garden,  never 
once  stopping  till  out  within  the  shadows  of  the  road, 
though  conscious,  with  a  new  and  sickening  terror,  that 
some  one  had  flitted  past  her  in  the  garden,  as  if  suddenly 
surprised,  and  seeking  concealment  amidst  the  bushes  ; 
and  whom  she  felt  certain,  though  for  what  object,  or 
purpose,  she  knew  not,  was  Joe  prowling  round  Oliver's 
little  workshop.  Yet  shame  pervailed  over  fear,  and 
going  onward  she  had  soon  reached  home*  Her  father 
had  laid  aside  his  -violin,  and  was  calmly  reading,  as  if 
waiting  her  return.  But,  to  his  surprise,  she  stayed  no 
longer  than  just  to  kiss  him,  and  to  say  that  she  was 
very  tired  ;  and  then  not  even  waiting  to  take  a  candle,  she 
hurried  up  stairs  to  her  chamber,  and  flinging  herself 
down  beside  her  little  bed,  buried  her  face  in  the  clothes 
to  weep  again,  as  if  her  heart  would  break.  Another  time 


the  old  man  might  have  wondered,  and  followed  her  up- 
stairs to  see  if  she  were  ill ;  but  his  attention  to  the  open 
page  of  the  Holy  Living  and  Dying  had  made  him  less 
observant  of  Doll's  bowed  face,  and  wayward  humour, 
and  so  he  read  on  divinely  smitten  by  the  divirieness  of 
the  text  before  him. 

And  Oliver  ?  How  little  was  this  childish  heart  of 
Doll  conscious  how  the  stronger  heart  of  the  self-reliant 
man  had  been  of  late  awakening  to  the  gentleness,  the 
goodness,  the  earnest  faith  of  her  character.  How  as 
design  and  cast  grew  beneath  his  hand,  he  had  become 
instinctively  aware,  though  in  no  form  of  theory,  how 
much  great  artistic  effects  are  strengthened  and  beautified, 
and  almost  made  divine  by  the  operation  of  unsuspected 
causes.  How,  if  the  heavens,  the  waving  clouds,  the 
russet  of  the  woodlands,  the  cathedral  aisles,  their  peace 
and  stealing  shadows,  the  grand  glory  on  its  floors,  the 
sounding  organ,  had  all  laid  their  hand  of  glory  on  the 
greater  glory  which  had  a  shape  within  his  soul ;  still, 
still,  if  the  effect  should  in  a  degree  equal  to  the  inspir- 
ing, that  also,  innocence  and  truth,  childish  beauty  un- 
conscious of  itself,  the  new  and  loving  ministry  beside 
their  humble  hearth,  the  flowers  so  often  brought,  the 
many  ministries  too  small  to  catalogue,  had  their  effects 
too,  though  less  positive  and  forcible.  Yes,  he  and  old 
John  had  been  talking  of  Dolly  that  very  night;  and 
only  a  few  minutes  before  she  had  come  into  the  little 
workshop,  some  effect  or  association  in  the  work  before 
him,  had  roade  him  recur  back  to  the  bright  look  of 
hope  upon  her  face  as  she  had  crossed  the  old  kitchen  an 
hour  or  so  before ;  and,  so  thinking,  what  wonder  that 
the  deeper  and  holier  abstraction  of  the  creative  faculty, 
had  made  him  neither  see  nor  hear,  but  be  as  one  who 
slept  ?  It  was  but  natural — for  the  worship  of  the 
creature  is  but  an  ascension  onward  to  a  higher  and  divine 
worship ;  and  who  would  ask  a  more  abounding  love, 
than  that  which  by  its  very  nature  is  linked  to,  and  a  part 
of,  the  Great  Love  which  rules  the  universe  ! 

Intent  upon  his  object,  for  he  had  grown  to  love 
Thornway  exceedingly,  and  fortunate  in  finding  a  friend, 
who  would  do  a  day's  duty  in  his  absence,  the  old  verger 
travelled  to  Birmingham  next  morning.  Unlike  the  old 
blacksmith,  who  was  hot  and  explosive  in  character, 
Samuel  said  nothing  to  M'Clure  about  his  daughter's 
letter — of  which  in  reality  the  good-hearted  dinner-loving 
little  brass-founder  was  entirely  ignorant;  but  simply 
stating  Oliver's  needs,  and  their  object,  proffered  himself 
as  guarantee  for  payment.  However,  when  all  was  satis- 
factorily arranged,  and  he  was  invited  by  Mrs.  M'Clure 
to  stay  and  take  tea — she  first  having  made  sure  by  dint 
of  listening,  that  he  was  of  too  pacific  a  turn  to  blab  any- 
thing about  the  letter  to  his  brother — he  became  in  his 
simple  pride  so  garrulous  about  Oliver,  and  the  prospects  | 
of  the  magnificent  work  he  had  in  hand,  as  to  secretly  make  i 
the  ambitions  mother  determine  on  a  visit  to  Lichfield 
the  very  next  Sunday,  She  was,  however,  too  politic  to 
broach  the  subject  just  then  to  old  Simon,  who,  more 
than  once  had  put  off  the  visit,  owing  to  his  liking  the 
quiet  of  his  Sunday's  fireside  better  than  all  the  excur- 
sions in  the  world,  or  to  say  a  word  to  Samuel ;  perfectly 
sure  of  having  her  own  way  when  once  she  was  resolute. 
Nor  was  Miss  M'Clure  by  any  means  averse,  when  that 
same  night  after  old  Samuel's  departure,  she  became  aware 
of  her  mother's  intention ;  but  on  the  contrary,  aided 
and  abetted  its  fulfilments  by  every  means  in  her  power, 
though  for  a  reason  she  did  not  think  proper  to  impart  to 
her  silly  mother.  That  reason  was  no  other  than  a  great 
and  secret  admiration  for  our  friend  Mr.  Coggs,  whom 
she  had  met  once  or  twice  the  previous  winter  at  some 
cheap  dancing  school,  and  whose  chain,  rings,  and 
whiskers,  and  grandiloquent  talk  of  opening,  in  the  ensu- 
ing spring,  a  wholesale  tea  warehouse  in  Lichfield  had 
taken  her  heart  by  storm.  To  see  therefore,  or  at  least 
hear  of  this  worthy  merchant,  as  well  as  show  off  her 
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astonishing  clothes  to  poor  little  Dolly,  who,  I  believe,  if 
her  box,  or  solitary  drawer,  had  been  searched  would  not 
have  been  found  to  possess  even  a  single  pink  or  blue 
ribbon,  were  at  once  motives  enough  for  Miss  M'Clure, 
so  thus  she  and  her  mother  were  at  once  two  to  one 
against  old  Simon's  love  of  his  Sunday  pudding,  and 
Sunday  nap. 

The  good  old  verger  returned  to  Lichfield  that  night, 
and  with  some  of  the  materials  for  the  casting.  These 
soon  after  reaching  home  he  carried  and  delivered  to 
Oliver  and  his  brother,  who  in  their  great  delight  talked 
of  beginning  a  portion  of  the  casting  that  very  night, 
though  the  cheerfulness  of  their  humble  supper  was 
marred,  by  learning  from  Samuel  that  Dolly  was  very 
poorly,  and  had  not  been  up  all  day. 

The  next  Sunday  soon  came  round,  bringing  with  it 
into  the  town  of  Lichfield  the  Birmingham  brass- 
founder,  and  his  gaily-dressed  wife  and  daughter.  As 
Dolly  Newport  was  still  confined  to  her  room,  and 
Samuel  performing  duty  in  the  cathedral,  Mrs.  Newport 
had  the  coast  to  herself.  So  leaving  old  Simon  to  make 
his  way  to  the  blacksmith's,  she  carried  off  with  much 
triumph — a  triumph  in  which  a  certain  bottle  had  large 
share — Mrs.  M'Clure  and  her  gaily-dressed  daughter  to 
Mr.  Coggs's,  but  what  were  the  results  of  that  tea- 
drinking,  my  fifth  and  last  chapter  must  tell  to  my 
beloved  readers. 


GODFATHER    DEATH. 

FROM    THE    GERMAN. 

A  POOR  man,  who  had  twelve  children,  for  whose  bread 
he  had  to  work  day  and  night,  was  in  despair  when  the 
thirteenth  came  into  the  world.  He  rushed  out  of  his 
house,  determined  to  ask  the  first  person  he  met  to  be 
godfather  to  the  newly-born.  A  bright  and  beautiful 
form  appeared  to  him. 

"Poor  man,"  it  said,  "I  pity  thee;  I  will  hold  thy 
child  at  the  font ;  I  will  care  for  him,  and  he  shall  be 
happy  all  his  life." 

But  the  man  answered :  "  I  know  thee,  and  will  not 
have  thee  for  a  godfather,  for  thou  givest  to  the  rich  and 
leavest  the  poor  to  hunger." 

Thus  he  spoke,  who  knew  not  that  Providence  is  all- 
wise  in  its  gifts;  who  only  felt  that  poverty  is  bitter.  So 
he  turned  from  his  friend  and  sought  further.  And  soon 
a  dark  shape  appeared. 

"  Wilt  thou  have  me  to  be  the  godfather  of  thy  child," 
it  said,  "  I  will  heap  gold  on  him,  and  he  shall  enjoy  all 
the  pleasures  that  earth  affords." 

"  No,"  cried  the  man,  "  I  know  thee  too  well ;  thou 
dost  deceive,  and  lead  men  to  sorrow  and  to  sin." 

He  went  on,  and  presently  meagre-legged  Death 
stalked  before  him. 

"  Take  me  for  thy  godfather,"  said  he,  "  I  make  all 
men  equal." 

"  I  accept  thee  "  answered  the  man,  "  for  thou  sparest 
neither  rich  nor  poor." 

"  I  promise  thee,"  said  Death,  "  that  thy  child  shall 
be  rich  and  honoured,  for  nothing  lacks  to  him  who  takes 
me  for  his  friend." 

When  the  boy  had  grown  to  be  a  man,  his  godfather 
came  to  him,  and  led  him  forth  into  a  wood ;  then  show- 
ing him  an  herb,  he  said : — 

"  Now  will  I  fulfil  my  promise.  Thou  shalt  be  a  great 
physician.  When  thou  art  with  the  sick,  if  thou  sesst 
me  at  the  head,  thou  mayest  be  sure  this  weed  will  cure ; 
but  if  I  stand  at  the  feet,  no  art  will  save ;  for  I  shall 
have  chosen.  But,  beware ;  use  not  this  herb  with  the 
desire  to  defraud  me,  or  thou  wilt  weep  the  day  ! " 

The  young  physician's  name  became  famous  through- 
out the  world  ;  from  far  and  near  men  sought  him,  for 
his  word  of  life  or  death  never  failed ;  fortune  smiled  on 


him,  and  he  became  rich.  At  last,  the  king  fell  ill,  and 
the  skilful  doctor  was  called  to  his  aid.  When  he  reached 
the  royal  bed,  Death  stood  at  the  foot,  and  stared  in  the. 
sick  man's  face.  But  the  physician  would  not  despair;  for 
the  sake  of  such  a  patient,  he  resolved  to  outwit  his  god- 
father, trusting  to  be  forgiven  for  the  first  offence.  He 
therefore  turned  the  king's  head,  so  that  Death  stood  no 
longer  at  the  foot  but  at  the  head.  He  then  administered 
the  healing  herb,  and  the  king  was  cured  and  arose. 
Death  scowled  on  his  godchild,  and  raised  his  long  finger 
with  threatening  gesture. 

"This  time  I  pardon  thee,"  he  muttered,  "but  betray 
me  not  again,  or  woe  to  thee." 

But  sickness  again  entered  the  palace,  and  the  king 
vrept  day  and  night  over  his  only  daughter  :  in  his  de- 
spair, he  promised  that  she  should  be  the  wife  of  whom- 
soever saved  her.  The  physician  came,  and  found  Death 
waiting  at  her  feet ;  but  the  maiden's  beauty  and  inno- 
cence tempted  him  to  defy  once  more  his  godfather.  In 
vain  Death  frowned  and  shook  his  clenched  fist;  the  bed 
of  pain  was  turned,  the  herb  was  administered,  and  health 
and  strength  returned  to  the  sufferer.  Then  the  stern 
godfather,  thus  twice  cheated  of  his  prey,  seized  his  god- 
child with  his  ice-cold  hand,  and  dragged  him  to  his  home 
beneath  the  earth.  There  burned  millions  of  flames — 
some  large,  some  less,  some  very  small,  in  immeasurable 
rows.  At  every  moment  some  were  extinguished,  and 
others  kindled ;  so  that,  constantly  appearing  and  disap- 
pearing, they  seemed  ever  in  motion. 

•"*  These,"  said  Death,  "  are  the  life-lights  of  men ; 
the  highest  and  brightest  belong  to  children  ;  the  next  ia 
size  to  married  people,  in  their  first,  best  years ;  the  least 
to  the  aged  ;  though  some  children  and  young  people  have 
also  small  flames." 

The  physician  asked  to  see  his  own,  and  Death  pointed 
to  a  faint  glimmering  light,  which  seemed  on  the  point  of 
expiring;  "  that,"  said  he,  "  is  thine  !  " 

"  Oh  !  dear  godfather  !  "  said  the  trembling  man,  "  let 
me  enjoy  more  life  !  I  must  be  the  husband  of  the  maiden 
I  have  saved  !  " 

"  In  vain  dost  thou  ask,"  replied  Death ;  "  the  old 
flame  must  die,  before  a  new  one  can  be  lighted." 

"  Oh,  put  it  on  another  taper  that  may  kindle  as  this 
expires  !  "  cried  the  physician. 

Death  feigned  to  grant  the  petition ;  but  when  he 
touched  the  little  flickering  flame,  it  fell  and  was  ex- 
tinguished ;  and  Death's  cold  hand  clutched  his  god- 
child. 


THE    IRRITABILITY    OF    SICKNESS. 

Those  who  are  blessed  with  health  can  never  know,  till 
they  in  their  turn  are  called  upon  to  suffer,  what  heroic 
strength  of  spirit  lies  hidden  under  the  mask  of  silent, 
uncomplaining  suffering;  how  strong  the  temptations 
are  to  be  unreasonable,  pettish,  or  repining — how  diffi- 
cult it  is  to  be  grateful,  and  still  more  to  be  amiable, 
when  the  irritation  of  every  nerve  renders  the  most  skilful 
attendance  irksome,  and  the  dearest  presence  importu- 
nate— when  the  diseased  frame  loathes  the  sunshine  of  a 
smile,  and  dreads  the  tear  and  the  cloud,  where  all 
is  pain  and  weariness,  and  bitterness.  Oh,  let  the 
healthy  lay  these  things  ever  to  heart,  and,  while  they 
scrupulously  perform  their  duty,  while  they  rever- 
ence, and  almost  adore,  the  fortitude  and  patience 
of  the  gentle  and  resigned,  let  them  have  pity  upon  many 
a  poor  and  querulous  sufferer ;  upon  their  side  let  the 
sick  not  forget  that  the  reverence,  adoration,  and  love  thus 
excited  are  as  the  elixir  of  life  to  their  often-wearied  and 
over-taxed  nurses ;  quickening  them  to  exertion  by  the 
sweetest  of  influences,  instead  of  exhausting  them  with  the 
struggle  to  perform  an  ungrateful  duty. — Mrs.  Marsh,  in 
"  Angela." 
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SONG. 

A  YOUNG  rose  in  the  Summer  tare 

Is  beautiful  to  me, 
And  glorious  are  the  many  stars 

That  glimmer  o'er  the  sea ; 
But  gentle  words,  and  loving  hearts, 

And  hands  to  clasp  my  own, 
Are  better  than  the  fairest  flowers, 

Or  stars  that  ever  shone. 

The  sun  may  warm  the  grass  to  life— 
The  dew  the  drooping  flower ; 

We  may  delight  in  Spring's  return- 
In  Autumn's  evening  hour ; 

But  words  that  breathe  of  tenderness, 
And  smiles  we  know  are  true, 

Are  warmer  than  the  Summer  time, 
And  dearer  than  the  dew. 

It  is  not  much  the  world  can  give, 

With  all  its  subtle  art, 
And  gold  and  gems  are  not  the  things 

To  satisfy  the  heart ; 
But  oh !  if  those  who  cluster  round 

Our  own  domestic  hearth 
Have  gentle  words  and  loving  smiles, 

How  beautiful  is  earth ! 

ELIZA 


GOOD  WE  MIGHT  CO. 

WE  all  might  do  good 

Where  we  often  do  ill, 
There  is  always  the  way, 

If  we  have  but  the  will ; 
Though  it  be  but  a  word 

Kindly  breath'd  or  supprest 
It  may  guard  off  some  pain, 

Or  give  peace  to  some  breast. 

We  all  might  do  good 

In  a  thousand  small  ways — 
In  forbearing  to  flatter, 

Yet  yielding  due  praise — 
In  spurning  ill  luimour, 

Reproving  wrong  done, 
And  treating  but  kindly 

Each  heart  we  have  won. 

We  all  might  do  good, 

Whether  lowly  or  great, 
For  the  deed  is  not  gauged 

By  the  purse  or  estate ; 
If  it  be  but  a  cup 

Of  cold  water  that's  given, 
Like  "  the  widow's  two  mites," 

It  is  something  for  Heaven. 

G.  LINNVEUS  BANKS. 


PLEASURES    OF   RETROSPECTION. 

It  is  a  fine  emotion  when  we  bethink  ourselves  of  olc 
times,  and  old  harmless  errors ;  especially  if  this  is  at  a 
period  when  we  have  happily  gained  some  elevation,  frorr 
which  we  can  look  around  us,  and  survey  the  path  w< 
have  left  behind.  It  is  so  pleasant  to  think,  with  com- 
posure  and  satisfaction,  of  many  obstacles  which  often 
•with  painful  feelings  we  may  have  regarded  as  invincible 
pleasant  to  compare  what  we  now  are,  with  what  we  then 
were  struggling  to  become. — Goethe. 


DIAMOND     DUST. 

ADULATION  is  either  intemperate  zeal,  or  base  hypo- 
risy. 

THERE  are  truths  which  some  men  despise,  because 
hey  have  not  examined,  and  which  they  will  not  examine, 
ecause  they  despise. 

THE  same  objects  appear  pleasing  or  displeasing,  as 
he  circumstances  in  which  we  see  them  are  comfortable 
ir  uncomfortable. 

HURRY  and  cunning  are  the  two  apprentices  of  dispatch 
,nd  skill,  but  neither  of  them  ever  learn  their  master's 
rade. 

NOTHING  is  more  diverting  than  to  see  men,  for  whom 
we  have  a  well-grounded  contempt,  affect  to  contemn  us. 
LIFE'S  smallest  miseries  are,  perhaps,  its  worst ;  great 
ufferings  have  great  strength  to  bear  them. 
PRAISE  makes  a  wise  man  modest,  a  fool  arrogant. 
To  a  generous  spirii  it  is  as  hard  to  beg,  as  it  is  harsh 
o  be  denied. 

INNOCENCE  consists  in  doing  no  harm  and  occasioning 
no  trouble  to  societ)'. 

HE  who  comes  from  the  kitchen  smells  of  its  smoke. 

ADVERSITY  is  the  trial  of  principle.  Without  it  a  man 
lardly  knows  whether  he  is  an  honest  man. 

IF  none  were  to  reprove  the  vicious,  excepting  those 
who  sincerely  hate  vice,  there  would  be  much  less  censo- 
riousness  in  the  world. 

ACTUAL  life  makes  so  much  noise  about  us  that  we 
'ancy  there  has  never  been  the  like. 

AT  a  certain  age,  if  our  home  contains  no  children,  it 
will  probably  be  full  of  follies  or  vices. 

ABSENCE  of  social  sympathy  is  absence  cf  society,  and 
uas  the  same  pernicious  effects  on  character  as  excess  of 
solitude. 

GLORY  often  relaxes  and  debilitates  the  mind ;  censure 
stimulates  and  contracts ;  simple  fame  is,  perhaps,  the 
proper  medicine. 

DEPRECIATE  no  one — an  atom  has  a  shadow. 

IT  is  easier  to  appear  worthy  of  the  enjoyments  we 
are  not  possessed  of  than  of  those  we  are. 

RATS  and  conquerors  must  expect  no  mercy  in 
misfortune. 

HE  who  can  smile  at  the  misfortune  of  being  robbed 
wins  something  from  the  thief. 

HE  that  wants  money,  means,  and  content,  is  without 
three  good  friends. 

TEMPTATIONS  are  a  file  which  rubs  off  much  of  the 
rust  of  self-confidence. 

A  MAN  of  business  must  put  up  with  many  affronts  if 
he  loves  his  own  quiet. 

IT  is  always  safe  to  learn,  even  from  our  enemies — 
seldom  safe  to  venture  to  instruct  even  our  friends. 

LET  your  inclination  be  to  those  who  advise,  rather 
than  to  those  who  praise  your  conduct. 

THINGS  which  men  call  the  causes  of  their  melancholy 
are  often  the  effects  of  it. 

WHEN  marriage  is  founded  on  prudence  and  honour, 
life  has  a  definite  object,  and  existence  becomes  a  sub- 
stantial blessing. 

WE  often  see  characters  in  the  world  which  we  should 
call  ridiculously  extravagant  in  a  book. 

IF  we  would  travel  by  a  side  road  to  happiness,  we 
must  be  content  to  pay  the  turnpikes. 

VICE  is  the  whetstone  which  sharpens  Time's  scythe. 
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THE    BRONZE    INKSTAND. 

IN  FIVE  PAKTS.— PART  V. 
BY    ELIZA   METEYARD    (siLVERPENJ. 

WHILST  the  Messrs.  Coggs  made  an  astounding  impres- 
sion on  Mrs.  and  Miss  M'Clure,  not  simply  by  chains 
and  rings  and  shirt  studs,  but  by  the  genuine  unadulte- 
ratedness  of  their  souchong,  and  the  whiteness  of  the 
loaf-sugar,  honest  old  Simon  held  an  hour  or  two's 
quiet  talk  with  old  John  Newport,  and  his  beloved  son. 
The  more  he  saw  of  Oliver,  the  more  he  liked  him ;  the 
more  he  listened  to  his  unobtrusive,  yet  earnest  words, 
the  more  grew  his  respect,  the  fewer  his  own  ;  for  to  be 
thus  effective,  is  one  of  the  distinctive  powers  of  genius  ; 
and  nothing,  at  last,  could  be  kinder  than  the  old  brass- 
founder's  suggestions,  or  his  generous  enthusiasm  with 
respect  to  the  Inkstand.  He  even  proposed  the  use  of 
costlier  metal  in  the  process  of  amalgamation,  had  some- 
thing to  say  about  the  electrotyping ;  promised — proudly 
promised  to  do  all  in  his  power  in  such  a  way  as  might 
be  needed.  And,  for  the  time  being,  meant  with  the 
utmost  sincerity  all  he  promised ;  but  the  unfortunate 
part  was  that  old  Simon's  moral  courage  was  not  very 
strong  in  degree,  particularly  when  assailed,  as  it  often 
was,  by  the  quadruple  force  of  his  pipe,  his  pudding,  his 
"missis,"  and  Rose;  but  of  his  performance  and  this 
quadruple  force  we  shall  see  more  presently. 

In  the  meanwhile,  though  smitten  to  a  matrimonial 
degree  with  the  elder  tea-dealer,  and  airy  visions  of  a 
merchant's    villa,    and   a   lady-mayoress-ship,    even   of 
veritable  London,  had  been  suggested  by  the  vast  talk  of 
Mr.  Coggs,  in  relation  to  the  extent  and  future  prospects 
of  his   business,    Miss   M'Clure   had   an  extraordinary 
desire  to  see  Oliver  Thornway,  she  therefore,  under  pre- 
text of  fetching  old  Simon  to  take  gin-and-water,  and  a 
cigar,  with  the  two  amiable  hosts  and  Joe  Martin,  and 
whilst  Mrs.  Newport  was  yet  confiding  in  vast  detail  her 
domestic  troubles  to  Miss  M'Clure,  and  the  monstrous  sins 
of  the  "old  fellow,"  and  "the  girl,"  set  off  towards  the 
blacksmith's  cottage  gallantly  escorted  a  portion  of  the 
way  by  the  tea-dealer,  who,  though  in  so  brief  a  time, 
managed  to  unsuspectingly  elicit  from  her  the  fact  of  the 
brass-founder's  five  hundred  pounds  in  the  bank,  conjointly 
with  divers  expectancies  from  a  well-to-do  grandmother, 
Once  near  the  cottage,  he  retraced  his  steps  homeward, 
as,  according  to  his  own  showing,  his   "persition  as  a 
tradesman  kept  him  like  a  trivit,  high  above  low  people,' 
(meaning  thereby,  Oliver  and  the  old  blacksmith ;)  am 
Miss  M'Clure,  with  much  ceremony  and  affected  bashful 
ness,  and  display  of  her  shot-silk  dress,  and  lace  visite 
introduced  herself  to  the  quiet  little  party  gathered  roun 
the  blacksmith's  hearth ;  but  with  about  as  much  effec 
upon  Oliver,  after  the  first  few  civil  words  of  greeting,  a 
j    the  dropping  of  a  rose-leaf  on  a  granite  rock,  or  a  stra\ 


n  the  pathway  of  a  giant.  No  !  they  had  been  talking 
f  his  work;  and  the  spiritual  truth,  and  divineness  of 
rork,  had  shed,  for  the  time  being,  too  divine,  and  broad  a 
ight  within  the  worker's  soul,  to  be  dissipated  by  the 
;rivial  shadow  of  a  silly  butterfly.  No  !  in  two  minutes 
fter  her  entry  he  was  absorbedly  gazing  into  the  cheerful 
ire,  as  if  the  visions  there  had  had  no  interruption  ;  and 
his  the  girl's  vain  self-love  construing  into  purposed  in- 
ifference,  her  chagrin  was  the  more  intensified  and 
mbittered  by  the  very  liking  she  otherwise  would  have 
iad  for  bis  comely,  nay,  handsome  person.  He  was  a 
man  destined  to  move  in  a  higher  life  she  saw ;  and  this, 
ancying  he  was  conscious  of,  wounded  her  self-love  the 
more.  She  therefore,  with  a  rude  peremptoriness,  which 
astounded  old  John,  compelled  her  father  to  take  his 
eave  at  once,  which  he  did  with  kindly  regret,  and 
earnest  promises — whilst  her  own  adieus  were  not  the 
mallest  in  keeping  with  the  butterfly  flutter  of  her 
entrance. 

Once  more  in  the  town,  she  persuaded  her  father  to  call 
and  see  if  Samuel  were  yet  come  home,  before  their  return 
,o  Coggs's  to  supper,  and  the  old  man  willingly  complying, 
or  to  see  the  old  verger  had  been  the  ostensible  object  of 
heir  day's  journey,  they  entered  the  old  court,  and  knocked 
at  the  door.  No  one  answering,  they  opened  it  and  went 
n,  just  as  old  Samuel,  descending  the  staircase,  came 
across  the  kitchen  towards  them.  Doll  was  ill,  he  said, 
and  had  been  in  bed  for  several  days,  but,  being  better 
hat  evening,  he  had  been  sitting  by  her  and  reading  to 
ler,  since  his  return  from  the  cathedral,  till  now  she  had 
Fallen  asleep.  He  then,  meekly  apologizing  for  the  dis- 
ordered kitchen  and  dirty  hearth,  asked  the  old  brass- 
bunder  and  Rose  to  sit  down  beside  the  little  glimmering 
scrap  of  fire.  This  they  did,  but  no  sooner  was  the  old 
verger  and  her  father  fairly  afloat  on  some  point  concerning 
their  late  meeting,  than  the  girl  rose,  and  went  softly 
towards  the  staircase  which  thus  opened  into  the  kitchen. 
She  had  ascended  a  stair  or  two,  when  Samuel  perceiving 
her,  hurried  to  tell  her  in  a  nervous  whisper  that  Doll 
was  asleep. 

Oh  !  I  won't  waken  her,  Mr.  Newport,"  was  the 
reply,  "but  I  shouldn't  like  to  return  home,  as  father 
and  mother  know,  without  just  seeing  the  dear  child." 
So  speaking,  and  not  waiting  for  assent  or  negative,  she 
went  onward  up  the  staircase  into  Doll's  little  bed- 
chamber, and  closing  the  door  with  a  gentle  hand,  stole 
softly  towards  the  bed.  A  survey,  as  she  passed  onward, 
and  sat  down  upon  the  bed  itself,  convinced  her  that  the 
old  man  had  not  as  much  to  bestow  upon  his  child, 
as  her  own  father  had  upon  her, — that  if  Dolly  Newport 
was  beautiful  in  the  sight  of  Oliver,  it  was  nature  made 
her  so.  To  be  more  assured  of  this,  she  nervously 
stooped  down,  yet  with  her  glances  cast  back  every 
minute  in  fear  upon  the  sleeper,  whose  sweet  face,  as  the 
old  verger  left  it,  he  had  covered  with  his  pocket-hand- 
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kerchief,  and  opened  the  only  box  the  room  conrained, 
one  glance  into  which  assured  her  that  her  conjectures 
were  correct.  She  then,  with  even  more  malice  and  im- 
patience than  she  might  otherwise  have  felt,  lifted  up  the 
pocket-handkerchief,  and  the  peaceful,  sweet,  pure,  child- 
like face  thus  revealed,  made  her  feel  sure,  that  this  it  was 
he  loved,  and  looked  upon,  who  not  an  hour  before,  had 
been  as  unobservant  of  herself,  as  if  she  had  been  a  stock 
or  stone.  In  this  moment  of  dark  envy,  and  intense 
hate,  she  would  have  struck  it  down  upon  the  pillow,  and 
turned  every  feature  into  a  bruise  and  wound,  if  she  had 
dared — though  such  was  her  woman's  heart — though  such 
was  the  good  mingled  with  evil,  that  but  for  the  man 
she  had  seen  that  afternoon,  but  for  her  intense  fear  that 
this  was  the  face  he  daily  looked  upon  and  loved,  she 
could  have  knelt  down  beside  it,  kissed  it,  admired  it,  as 
now  she  could  have  struck  it  like  a  stone,  or  trampled  it 
under  foot.  At  length  she  could  not  resist  one  thing — 
she  stooped  down  in  the  waning  light,  and  shook  the 
sleeper  rudely,  so  rudely,  that  the  girl  was  in  an  instant 
roused,  and  this  in  such  a  state  of  blind  terror,  as  would 
have  made  her  leap  from  the  bed,  but  for  Miss  M'Clure's 
restraining  arms. 

"  Don't  be  frightened,"  she  said,  restraining  Doll  in 
her  terror;  "it's  only  me,  Miss  M'Clure,  from  Birming- 
ham, and  as  I  couldn't  see  you  in  the  afternoon,  I 
thought  I  must  just  come  again  and  wish  you  better — 
that  is  all."  She  said  this,  looking  fixedly  at  Doll;  every 
word  becoming  colder  and  more  emphatic  as  she  spoke. 

"  I  thought  it  was  my  father,  or  uncle,  or  Ol ," 

Dolly  was  going  to  say  Oliver,  but  she  checked  herself. 
"  I'm  sorry  I've  been  so  frightened — it  is  so  kind  of 
you — you'll  sit  down  ? " 

"  No  thank  you,  I  must  go ;  I  hope  you'll  get  better ; 
I'm  sure  you  will  though — for  everybody  loves — everybody 
speaks  of  you — even  Oliver,  Mr.  Thornway  I  mean." 
Speaking  these  last  words  in  a  way  offensively  marked, 
Miss  M'Clure  brought  her  face  close  to  that  of  Doll; 
with  the  result  of  proving  all  that  she  desired  to  know,  as 
the  instant  suffusement  of  the  beautiful  face  before  her 
plainly  told.  Then  gazing  on  the  girl  still  more  fixedly, 
she  went  backwards  by  slow  degrees  towards  the  chamber 
door,  as  she  said,  "Ay  !  well;  it's  what  I  thought — good- 
by."  Then  leaving  the  room  with  the  envy  of  her  soul 
intensely  imbittered  by  the  last  sight  of  that  sweet  face, 
too  pure  for  even  childish  shame  to  sit  upon  it  long, 
Miss  M'Clure  descended  the  staircase,  said  briefly  that 
Doll  was  awake,  and  then  hurried  her  father  off  to  the 
adjacent  tea-dealer's,  as  abruptly  as  she  had  from  the  fire- 
side of  the  old  blacksmith. 

They  found  supper  ready — after  this  came  the  pro- 
mised gin-and-water — and  somewhere  about  twelve  or 
one  o'clock  the  party  separated ;  Mrs.  Newport,  and  her 
amiable  son,  returning  to  desecrate  with  such  riot  as  they 
pleased  the  house  of  the  poor  verger  and  his  sick  child ; 
whilst  the  M'Clures  sought  beds  at  a  neighbouring 
tavern,  it  being  found  too  late  to  return  that  night  to 
Birmingham. 

"And  now,"  said  the  elder  Coggs,  as  returning  from 
his  escort  of  Miss  M'Clure,  he  dismissed  for  the  night  the 
old  woman  who  acted  as  servant,  and  closed  the  parlour 
upon  himself  and  his  brother,  "  Bob,  you  and  I  have  a 
lucky  star,  old  boy.  don't  doubt  it.  For  we  never  think  of 
bolting,  but  up  turns  luck.  As  you  see  to-day— for  who 
in  the  morning  would  have  thought  of  a  Miss  M'Clure 
dropping  in  with  a  nest-egg,  as  she  tells  me,  of  £"500? 
and  who  is  smitten  with  your  humble  servant."  Mr. 
Coggs  here  laughed  with  an  amount  of  self-sufficiency 
that  was  marvellous. 

"Ah!"  said  the  other,  more  thoughtfully;  "fire 
hundred  pounds  is  more  easily  talked  of  than  got ;  and 
before  you  can  marry  the  girl  the  people  will  be  too 
hot  upon  us  here  for  what  we  owe.  There  is  house-rent, 


will  be  the  hotter  upon  us  for  our  intimacy  with  this 
Joe  and  his  mother;  it  is  more  than  a  set-off  against 
the  respectability  of  the  two  old  men  whose  friendship  we 
bragged  of." 

"  Pooh,  Bob,"  laughed  the  other,  coarsely;  "you  forget 
the  path  which  led  to  the  highway.  What  should  we 
have  done  but  for  the  old  woman's  money,  destitute  as 
we  were  when  we  first  got  to  know  young  Joe  in  London. 
Why,  if  the  woman  was  willing  to  be  led  away  by  talk  of 
partnerships,  and  those  sort  of  things  that  might  turn  the 
brass  of  her  prodigal  into  gold,  why  let  her.  As  for  this 
rascal  Joe,  why  we  can  wipe  our  hands  of  him  any  hour. 
But  we  shan't  want  to  stir  a  step  in  the  matter,  Joe  is 
setting  his  own  trap."  The  other  brother  looked  up 
surprised,  and  leant  forward  to  listen. 

"Why,  don't  you  know,"  went  on  the  tea-dealer,  with 
a  laugh,  "  how  Joe  hates  Thornway  ?  Of  course  you 
do.  Well ;  the  truth  is,  though  I  haven't  told  you 
before — that  Joe's  dived  down  to  the  mystery  of  the 
Bronze  Inkstand  for  Lord  Clare,  and  vows  his  vengeance 
on  it,  as  do  some  of  his  chums  in  Birmingham,  who  have 
a  spice  of  hate  against  Oliver,  for  his  "gentleman  clever- 
ness," as  they  call  it;  and  his  selling  his  designs,  and 
getting  work  many  a  time  when  they  couldn't — for  two 
of  the  worst  of  these  fellows  once  worked  in  the  same 
manufactory  with  him.  Why,  it  was  Joe,  and  no  one 
else,  that  walked  off  with  that  bit  ot  casting  the  other  day, 
about  which  Doll  and  the  old  blacksmith  made  such  a  hue 
and  cry,  and  which  Joe  got  two  pounds  for  directly,  whilst 
by  this  time  it  is  worked  up  into  a  tea-pot,  and  fifty  other 
things.  As  for  the  Inkstand  itself,  Joe  vowed  no  longer 
ago  than  this  very  morning,  (between  ourselves  Bob,  this 
fellow  has  the  malice  of  Satan,)  that  he'll  wait  for  its  last 
finish,  and  then  make  his  final  decamp  from  Lichfield 
with  it.  If  he  can't  do  this,  he  says  he'll  put  it  on  old 
Newport's  anvil,  and  strike  it  into  a  million  atoms — and 
he'll  be  true  to  his  word,  for  he  hates  Thornway  with  the 
devil's  hate.  *  *  *  *  As  I  do,"  went  on  the  tea- 
dealer  presently,  and  with  his  raciness  of  tone  and  manner 
increased  by  the  pause;  "  as  I  should  hate  any  one,  likely 
to  be  near  kin  to  Dolly  Newport.  Ay,  I  do  hate  him  for 
this ;  (the  man  spoke  here  with  a  malignity  that  was  start- 
ling ;)  but,  though  I'll  stand  free  of  master  Joe,  I  see 
my  way  clear  to  a  tit  for  tat.  The  butterfly  M'Clure  once 
turned  into  Mrs.  Coggs,  old  Simon  and  Grinclsharp 
shall  have  a  word  to  say  to  the  verger — ay  !  with  the 
Inkstand  gone — who  is  to  pay  the  debt ;  eh  ?  eh  ?  " 

"  Please  yourself,"  replied  the  brother ;  "  but  I  think 
there  is  quite  enough  for  us  to  do  to  steer  our  own  way 
without  seeing  the  inside  of  a  jail.  The  people  around 
us  are  both  clamorous  and  suspicious." 

Let  them  be.  ,  This  morning  we  had  no  other  pros- 
pect than  a  moonlight  flit.  Now  there's  Miss  M'Clure, 
and  old  Simon's  money-box.  Leave  all  to  me."  So 
saying,  and  with  supreme  good  faith  in  his  fortune,  this 
worthy  tea-dealer  and  his  brother  retired  for  the  night. 

But,  as  if  nothing  but  beauty,  and  peace,  and  good, 
were  on  this  earth — as  if  evil  were  no  part  of  daily  life — 
as  if  sin  were  unknown,  some  weeks  passed  on,  and  the 
sweet  russet  tints  on  leaf  and  bough  enriched  in  the 
ri.-ing,  in  the  meridian,  and  the  setting  of  the  sun,  the 
blacksmith's  grassy  lane ;  and  looking  down  like  spirits 
changing  their  glory  as  the  day  went  by,  saw  honest 
labour,  and  joyous  faces,  and  after  tribulation,  the  crown- 
ing fruit  of  genius.  Yes,  after  some  few  useless  remarks 
from  wife  and  daughter — for  Miss  M'Clure  rather  abetted, 
than  opposed,  after  Mr.  Coggs's  future  proceedings  had 
been  revealed  to  her  during  a  secret  interview,  old 
Simou  cheerfully  forwarded,  as  was  needed  the  materials 
for  the  casting.  Oliver  himself  went  to  and  fro  to 
Birmingham  several  times,  and  nothing  now  prevented 
this  magnificent  piece  of  workmanship  being  finished 
bolore  the  date  needed.  And,  if  cheerfulness  and 


and  shop  fixtures,  and  furniture,  and  living — and  people  I  affection  do  sanctify,  as  I  believe  they  do,  all  true  labour, 
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this  work  was  richly  sanctified ;  for  nothing  could  exceed 
the  old  blacksmith's  cheerful  voice  and  manner,  or  the 
contented  hope  and  faith  of  Thornway — though  poverty 
lay  so  chill  around  their  hearth,  and  Doll  came  rarer, 
though  more  abundant  seemed  to  grow  her  silent  and 
affectionate  ministry  to  their  humble  wants. 

Upon  his  return  from  the  south  of  England  with 
Aurore,  Bertha  had  imparted  to  Lord  Clare  so  touch 
relating  to  her  visit  to  Ryeton  Tower,  as  did  not  trespass 
on  the  revelation  made  by  Mr.  Maskell,  as  also  all  inci- 
dent to  the  Inkstand,  and  her  interview  with  old  John 
Newport.  With  her,  Lord  Clare  perfectly  agreed  on  the 
two  important  points,  as  respected  no  proffer  of  service  to 
Thornway,  till  the  Inkstand  were  finished,  and  that 
though  the  opening  of  the  new  library  should  be  fixed  as 
taking  place  on  Aurore's  birth-day,  nothing  should  be 
said  to  her  concerning  the  expected  work  of  art,  or  of 
its  presumptive  excellence.  In  the  hoped-for  result  of 
this  intention,  Lord  Clare's  faith  grew  unceasingly,  when, 
now  quietly  settled  down  at  Arden,  he  perceived  how 
sterling  and  solid  were  the  effects  of  Bertha's  guiding 
mind  in  all  that  related  to  his  only  and  darling  child.  In 
art  Aurore  had  already  made  a  man's  advance,  for  lan- 
guages she  had  an  admirable  capacity,  and  had  been  led 
to  see,  in  modern  ones  especially,  laiger  uses,  and  more 
important  results  than  what  lay  on  the  mere  surface  of 
colloquial  accomplishment ;  and  by  degrees  the  proud  and 
loving  father  found— how,  with  a  sort  of  graceful  flattery 
to  himself,  and  with  the  most  dignified  appreciation  of 
duty  and  position,  Bertha  had  led  on  his  child  step  by 
step,  and  this  without  permitting  her  intention  to  be  seen, 
to  an  acquaintance  with  many  questions,  both  present 
and  to  come,  nearest  the  heart  of  an  ambitious  public 
man.  As  this  discovery  grew  day  by  day,  so  did  its 
enriching  flattery ;  and  if  some  frailties  hung  round  his 
child,  he  saw  that  they  were  those  of  youth,  and  the  result 
of  certain  necessitated  intercourse  with  the  proud  and 
narrow-minded  relatives  of  her  mother,  and  that  these 
would  be  yet  displaced  by  those  large  and  nobler  genero- 
sities, it  is  the  high  province  of  knowledge  to  unfold  to 
the  hearts  of  all. 

And  Bertha.  In  his  whole  soul  this  proud  man  res- 
pected and  loved  her,  with  that  grave  intensity  which  is 
characteristic  of  middle  life.  He  had  first  learnt  to  res- 
pect her ;  and  on  this  noble  foundation  his  love  had 
grown,  month  by  month,  year  by  year,  just  as  it  seemed 
in  degree,  his  child  grew  by  his  side  in  imparted  know- 
ledge and  beauty.  But,  beyond  this  existence  of  it  in 
his  heart — beyond  its  exhibition  in  never  failing  con- 
fidence, supreme  respect,  and  thoughtful  care,  Lord  Clare 
had  never  said  one  word  to  Bertha;  and  though  multi- 
tudes of  times  the  words  had  burnt  upon  his  lips — the 
thought  of  what  will  your  order  say — what  will  convention 
say,  should  an  English  minister  marry  his  daughter's  gover- 
ness, had  as  many  times  sternly  negatived  the  avowal.  Still 
time  and  noble  service  had  made  her  the  most  honoured 
person  in  his  household,  she  was  his  child's  mother;  more 
his  secretary,  than  his  official  one,  and  yet  on  friendship 
so  intimate,  no  shadow  of  suspicion  had  been  cast,  for  the 
proudest  of  Aurore's  suspicious  relatives  honoured  her,  and 
always  spoke  of  her  with  the  respect  which  was  her  due. 
But  whilst  the  pride  of  station  thus  triumphed  for  a  time, 
Lord  Clare  felt  sure  such  words  must  be  spoken  at  last ; 
with  but  one  result  as  he  supposed — but  he  knew  not 
that  Bertha  too  had  pride,  and  noble  pride — nor  had 
he  gauged  the  depth  of  her  affection  for  his  only  child. 
But  the  flower  longest  on  the  stem  falls  often  to  the 
gentlest  and  most  loving  hand. 

It  was  one  of  the  earliest  days  in  November,  and 
though  the  wind  swept  roughly  through  the  park  trees, 
scattering  their  sere  and  tinted  leaves  in  whirling  clouds 
upon  the  ground,  and  a  mist-like  rain  chilled  the  air, 
Lord  Clare  and  Aurore  had  gone  for  their  afternoon  ride, 
leaving  Bertha,  as  she  had  been  out  that  morning,  seated 


by  the  bright  fire  of  her  study.  Looking  incidentally  up 
for  some  paper  she  needed,  she  saw  Mr.  Matlock,  the 
good  old  doctor,  riding  towards  the  hall  on  his  shaggy 
pony,  and  in  a  few  minutes  he  was  announced,  and  came 
in  to  take  his  seat  as  usual,  and  to  be  caressed  by  the 
four  or  five  dogs  that  occupied  the  hearth-rug.  He  looked 
anxious,  and  seemingly  had  ridden  far,  by  his  splashed, 
and  miry  boots,  but  for  some  time  the  cause  did  not 
transpire;  as  the  object  of  his  visit,  the  progress  of  some 
poor  tenant  of  Lord  Clare,  who  had  been  severely  in- 
jured whilst  felling  timber,  occupied  their  attention.  At 
length,  as  the  day  suddenly  darkened,  and  the  rain,  swept 
by  the  wind,  was  dashed  against  the  lofty  windows,  he 
shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  pointing  to  his  miry  boot  as 
he  raised  it  on  the  fender,  said  how  glad  he  was  his  longest 
ride  for  that  day  was  over. 

"  For,"  he  continued,  "  I  have  been  as  far  as  Ryeton 
tower." 

"  Then,"  said  Bertha,  with  a  rapid  earnestness  of  voice 
which  surprised  the  old  man,  and  caused  him  to  look  up, 
"  the  friend  we  have  talked  so  much  about  of  late  is  ill 
again." 

"Yes,"  replied  the  old  man,  with  marked  gravity, 
"  Mr.  Graydon  is  extremely  ill.  Indeed  more  nervous 
and  desponding  than  1  have  yet  seen  him." 

"  Go  on,"  spoke  his  anxious  listener. 

"  He  may  yet  rally,"  continued  the  old  man,  "  for  he 
has  been  harassed  by  visitors  and  by  important  astrono- 
mical duties  through  the  past  week  or  two ;  yet,  to  speak 
truly,  I  have  never  known  him  so  ill."  He  paused  here, 
but  Bertha  not  replying,  he  presently  went  on,  as  he  bent 
down  in  an  attitude  of  thoughtful  sorrow  towards  the 
fire ;  "  I  fear  this  utter  and  growing  despondency  will  at 
last  prove  fatal,  and  a  man  will  perish  from  us,  as  too 
many  do,  who  in  generosity,  pure  life,  and  noble,  exalted 
usefulness,  has  no  superior.  But.  I  cannot  fathom  this 
cause  for  despondency — that  there  is  one  I  have  been 
long  sure."  His  listener  making  no  reply,  he  continued 
in  a  while,  though  with  an  energy  that  proved  the  earnest 
truth  of  what  he  said.  "  Yes — yes,  I  would  do  much  to 
save  this  noble  soul,  and  would  to  God,  having  known 
and  honoured  Richard  Graydon  long,  that  I  knew  a  way 
to  save  his  priceless  heart  and  intellect,  or  knew  the  man 
or  woman  that  might  do  it."  The  doctor's  voice  was 
choked,  and  sitting  still,  moodily  bent  towards  the  hearth, 
he  did  not  perceive  that  Bertha  had  risen,  had  crossed 
the  room,  and  now  come  back  again ;  nor  did  he  see  her 
intensely  pale  and  almost  rigid  face.  At  length  he  was 
roused  by  her  laying  her  hand  on  his,  and  by  her  saying 
quietly, — 

"  I  think,  doctor,  I  can."  He  looked,  wondering  at 
her  words,  as  at  her  manner;  but  she  waited  for  no 
reply,  only  in  a  brief  word  or  two  imploring  his' 
confidence,  knelt  down  as  a  loving  child  might  by  a 
father,  and  gently,  almost  as  a  child  might  pray, 
imparted  to  his  listening  wonder  what  the  chaplain  had 
revealed. 

"  And  I  am  undoubtedly  that  child  he  looked  upon 
and  loved,"  she  said  with  increased  earnestness,  as  she 
bowed  and  partly  hid  her  face  upon  the  old  man's  hand ; 
"  and  this  is  the  miniature  of  the  seaman  whose  breast  I 
slept  on."  She  put  forth  her  hand  and  showed  the  por- 
trait of  a  fine  middle-aged  man,  which  she  had  fetched 
from  a  drawer  in  her  cabinet.  "  It  is  the  portrait  of  my 
father,  and  every  circumstance  of  time  and  place,  tallies 
with  that  of  my  own  history.  My  poor  mother  was  then 
lately  dead,  and  he  had  come  purposely  on  shore,  his  ship 
then  lying  at  Plymouth,  to  take  me  to  a  school  in  Wor- 
cestershire. You  well  know  how  often  I  have  told  you 
and  your  good  wife  these  things,  that  being  his  last 
journey,  as  he  perished  at  sea  not  six  months  after. 
Besides,  too,  I  have  always  had  some  strange  and  unac- 
countable sympathy — with  what  I  scarcely  know — but 
with  what  I  have  had  firm  faith,  time  will  disclose.  Aad 
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now,  dear  friend,  who  have  known  so  long  my  life  and 
duties,  what  shall  I  do?" 

"What  does  your  heart  tell  you,  Bertha  Westall?" 
said  the  old  man,  earnestly,  as  he  laid  his  hand  upon  her 
hair,  as  a  father  upon  the  ringlets  of  his  little  child. 

"Why,"  she  said,  as  she  raised  her  fine  face,  with 
beautiful  fervour,  "  to  do  what  is  right,  and  now  become 
his  wife." 

"Can  you  do  this,  Bertha?"  asked  Mr.  Matlock, 
"  for  rumour  has  long  ago  given  your  hand  to  Lord 
Clare." 

"  It  may  have  done  so,  but  as,  too  often,  rumour 
speaks  falsely.  No !  never  through  our  many  years  of 
friendship  has  Lord  Clare  ever  spoken  words  that  might 
be  interpreted  into  an  offer  of  his  hand — though  I  have 
all  a  woman's  consciousness  that  such  lie  at  his  heart, 
and  sooner  or  later  will  be  spoken.  But  much  as  I  in 
profound  sincerity  esteem  Lard  Clare,  and  regard  his 
child— I  could  not  accept  any  proffer  of  the  sort,  know- 
ing that  for  years  it  had  been  restrained  and  kept  back 
by  a  fear  of  what  his  order  might  say  at  the  misalliance 
of  a  nobleman  with  a  governess.  Besides  too,  the  world 
would  say  that  all  my  years  of  duty  and  service  had  but 
been  as  plotting  means,  on  my  part,  to  this  one  end. 
This,  it  shall  never  have  to  say,  nor  shall  Aurove,  who  is 
as  dear  to  me  as  my  own  child,  ever  be  deprived,  by  me 
at  least,  of  that  proud  right  in  her  father's  household 
which  is  her  own.  No,  I  love  her  too  generously  to  take 
her  from  the  right  hand  of  her  father." 

"  Then,"  said  the  doctor,  "  thus  absolved  from  any 
bond  upon  you,  speak,  or  let  others  speak  to  Mr.  Gray- 
don." 

"  I  will,"  she  added  emphatically,  "  if  this  thing  be 
said  at  all  /  will  say  it.  Such  love  deserves  truth,  and  I 
am  so  removed  in  all  my  views,  beyond  the  usages  of  a 
convention,  weak  and  absurd  in  all  these  points,  as  to  see 
no  sin  in  a  woman's  declaration,  provided  that  her  judg- 
ment is  right.  No,  the  time  is  coming  when  the  sub- 
junctive and  imperative — shall  and  let — will  be  as  em- 
phatically free  to  woman  as  to  man." 

"  Then,  Bertha,"  spoke  the  kind  doctor,  tf  we  will 
lose  no  time.  Dress  yourself,  and  let  me  leave  a  note 
with  the  butler  for  Lord  Clare,  saying  thai;  I  have  called 
you  away  for  a  few  hours  to  see  a  patient  of  mine,  who 
being  very  ill,  your  kind  presence  I  thought  might 
benefit." 

With  a  calm,  dignified  earnestness.  Bertha  quietly 
obeyed,  and  in  a  short  time  both  herself  and  the  good 
doctor,  warmly  sheltered  in  a  close  carriage  from  gather- 
ing mists  and  rain,  were  sweeping  across  the  park 
towards  the  village  where  the  old  man  lived.  Here  the 
carriage  was  dismissed  on  its  return  home,  for  they  had 
agreed,  in  order  to  avoid  all  conjectures  as  to  the  object 
of  their  visit,  to  proceed  onward  to  Ryeton,  after  the 
refreshment  of  tea,  in  the  doctor's  old  hooded  chaise. 
This  they  did,  after  an  hospitable  half-hour  spent  with 
the  doctor's  wife  beside  her  cheerful  fire. 

Though  pursuing  an  easier  road  than  that  followed  by 
Lord  Clare's  carriage  on  the  day  of  Bertha's  memorable 
visit,  it  was  yet  sufficiently  intricate  and  girdled  in  by 
deep  woodlands  as  to  look  often,  where  the  trees  were 
thickest,  like  a  lonely  mountain  pass.  Still  there  was 
nothing  to  fear,  the  horse  was  a  sure  one,  and  the  two 
old-fashioned  lamps  shone  with  their  bright  lights,  like 
flitting  messengers  of  good  and  cheerfulness,  on  the  misty 
road,  the  russet  underwood,  the  stately  stems  of  trees, 
and  on  the  troubled  watercourses  as  they  swept  along ; 
•whilst  out  in  the  clearer  way,  where  heath  or  field  en- 
croached upon  the  woodland,  the  sky  now  growing  free 
of  mist  and  rain,  gave  promise  of  a  night,  yet  glorious 
"with  moon,  and  stars,  and  constellations.  Yet  to  all  these 
things,  Bertha  was  unobservant,  and  shaded  in  her  shawl 
never  moved  or  spoke  a  word,  till  the  horse  slackening 
its  pace,  up  the  wooded  ascent  to  the  tower,  she  gave 
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the  doctor  her  father's  miniature,  asd  asked  him  in  the 
first  instance,  to  take  it  and  show  it  to  Mr.  Graydon,  and 
if  he  remembered  it,  as  it  was  a  striking  likeness,  there 
would  then  be  a  clue  that  their  conjectures  were  right, 
and  allow  her  to  perform  the  earnest  duty  she  had  un- 
dertaken. 

OJd  Letty,  as  the  chaise  stayed,  soon  answered  the 
porch  bell,  and  led,  with  many  apologies,  the  good  doctor 
and  Miss  Westall,  whom  she  recognised,  into  the  vaulted 
kitchen  with  its  blazing  fire  of  wood.  She  said  that  Mr. 
Graydon  was  in  the  observatory  chamber  and  alone,  and 
that  probably  in  an  hour  or  so,  as  the  night  cleared 
up,  the  chaplain  would  arrive  from  the  Grange.  As  Mr. 
Matlock  was  of  course  a  privileged  visitor,  he  left  Ber- 
tha without  ceremony  seated  in  the  old  bee-hive  chair 
beside  the  hearth,  and  crossed  at  once  to  the  private  door 
leading  to  the  tower.  Conjecturing  that  the  lady's 
silence  and  corpse-like  paleness  arose  from  fatigue  and 
the  chill  damps  of  the  night,  the  good  old  soul  rose  and 
sought  in  one  of  her  store  closets  for  some  medicinal 
tincture  of  her  own  compounding,  but  just  as  she  was 
bringing  the  taper  glass  towards  Bertha,  the  door  opened, 
and  the  doctor  with  rapid  foot  came  back  again. 

"  Dear  Madam,"  he  said  striving  to  speak  with 
assumed  punctilio  and  calmness,  "your  conjectures  are 
right,  please  go,  Mr.  Graydon  will  speak  to  you  on  thia 
important  business,"  thus  saying  he  led  her  to  the  door, 
and  with  an  earnest  pressure  of  the  hand  closed  it  upon 
her.  Thus  alone,  she  had  to  stay  for  a  moment  to  take 
breath  and  gather  strength  in  what  seemed  her  failing 
limbs,  and  then  going  upwards  step  by  step,  she  passed 
through  the  half-opened  door,  in  the  tower-wall,  closed 
it  behind  her,  and  then  up  the  few  wide  richly-car- 
peted stairs  one  by  one,  till  she  stood  on  the  topmost 
one  where  Oliver  had  stood,  and  the  magnificent  room 
opened  itself  before  her.  And  there,  standing  beside  the 
great  table,  leaning  on  it  with  one  hand  to  support  him- 
self, stood  he  who  had  so  long  sought  that  living  face, 
which  now  looked  on  him,  though  with  drooping  fear. 
Still  he  neither  spoke  nor  moved,  only  looking  to  where 
she  stood  with  blind  intensity.  Abashed  still  more,  for 
she  fancied  anger  in  his  countenance,  she  came  at  length 
to  where  lie  stood,  and  said  "  I  think  we  have  met  before, 
Sir,  if  we  have  not,  will  you  say  so."  Even  now  he  did 
not  speak,  but  only  taking  quickly  her  hands  in  his,  as 
an  eager  child  would  some  beautiful  object  to  ascertain 
that  it  was  real,  bowed  his  head  down  upon  them. 

"Please  speak  to  me,  Sir,"  she  said,  " or  at  least  let 
me  lead  you  to  your  chair."  And  she  led  him  like  an  in- 
fant, to  where  so  many  noble  honours  had  been  achieved, 
where  so  many  hours  of  deep  despondency  had  been  en- 
dured, from  whence  so  many  truths  bearing  on  human 
!  progress  had  enriched  science,  morals,  and  philosophic 
government. 

She  strove  to  take  her  hands  away ;  he  retained  them 
with  rigid  fixity,  only  bowing  his  head  down  more  upon 
them  as  if  in  prayer.  Kneeling,  she  said  again  "  Please 
speak,  sir — though  but  a  word — as  till  you  do  so,  this  is 
n  humiliating  posture ;  for  if  I  be  the  one  you  have  so 
well  remembered,  I  have  come  this  night  in  womanly 
faith  and  purity — and  say  now  that  I  will  be  your  wife,  if 
that  be  a  blessing  to  you." 

He  only  grasped  those  small  hands  tighter,  he  had 
only  power  to  murmur  half  inaudibly  his  thanks  to  hea- 
ven for  its  large  goodness, — and  he  had  swooned. 

The  good  doctor  who  had  expected  something  of  this 
sort,  both  from  Graydon's  debilitated  state,  and  the  ex- 
traordinary character  of  the  disclosure  made  to  him,  had 
left  the  kitchen  soon  after  Bertha  had,  and  had  anx- 
iously awaited  her  return  in  the  little  vaulted  chamber 
at  the  foot  of  the  staircase.  Hearing  her  open  the  ob- 
servatory door,  and  descend  the  stairs  with  rapid  steps, 
he  met  her  half  way,  and  laying  his  finger  on  his  lip  as  a 
token  of  silence,  returned  with  her  to  the  room.  Here 
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they  placed  the  swooning  gentleman  on  the  couch  Oliver 
had  slept  on,  and  sprinkling  water  on  his  face,  and  pour- 
ing some  wine  they  found  on  the  top  of  a  buffet  between 
his  lips  he  soon  began,  though  slowly,  to  recover  con- 
sciousness. Then  as  he  did  so,  deep  tears  came  to  his 
relief;  deep  tears  because  they  seemed  the  raining  out 
of  the  last  sorrows  of  so  many  years  despondency.  Even 
whilst  his  brain  wandered,  in  lessening  unconsciousness 
he  had  sought  and  grasped,  with  what  seemed  an  instinct, 
Bertha's  hands  again ;  and  now  that  the  dim  mists  of  the 
swoon  passed  from  his  sight,  his  gaze  was  never  moved 
from  off  her  bending,  drooping  face.  "  Doctor,"  he  said 
at  length  faintly,  "this  is  no  dream  of  mine,  is  it  ?  no 
thought  of  yours,  meant  kindly,  to  divert,  or  dissipate 
my  many  years  despondency,  if  so,  it  is  a  sad  mistake, 
for  if  otherwise  than  truth,  its  end,  as  far  as  I'm  con- 
cerned, will  be  a  tragic  one." 

"  No,  no,"  said  Mr.  Matlock  quite  moved  and  over- 
come, "this  is  too  solemn  a  matter  for  baby-tricks.  I 
love  you  too  well,  Sir,  for  any  act  so  cruel.  No  !  from 
its  very  truth  this  is  the  happiest  moment  of  my  life,  for 
I  have  brought  you  one,  who  would  have  few  likenesses, 
search  where  you  would." 

"  Then,"  said  the  recovering  gentleman,  "  leave  us  for 
a  while.  I  must  listen,  arid  measure  out  my  own  years' 
despondency  to  no  other  ears  but  hers.  Go,  please,  an 
hour  hence  come  again,  and  bring  Mr.  Maskell  who  will 
have  then  arrived." 

When  alone,  for  a  long  time  neither  spoke,  only  still, 
with  her  hands  in  his,  she  had  bowed  her  head  down 
•upon  his  pillow,  and  was  weeping  bitterly.  At  length  he 
said  "  Please  speak,  I  am  listening,  I  have  been  listening 
for  you  to  speak  for  five-and-twenty  years." 

"  I  cannot,"  she  replied,  with  a  humility  of  voice  in 
keeping  with  her  humility  of  posture,  "  till  you  say  you 
recognise  me.  This  you  have  not  said,  and  till  you  say 
so,  I  kneel  with  humility,  my  woman's  heart  doubting  its 
right  to  be  beside  you." 

In  an  instant  he  had  raised  her  shame-bowed  weeping 
face,  glanced  at  it,  as  if  he  fed  upon  it,  or  deeply 
read  it,  or  attracted  it  to  himself,  with  as  irresistible 
power  as  the  ocean  the  rivers  of  the  world,  and  then,  with 
a  cry  that  bespoke  a  profounder  spiritual  recognition  than 
human  words  might  do,  drew  it  to  his  own,  and  folded  her 
bowed  form  within  his  arms. 

Then,  in  a  little  while,  still  kneeling,  though  no  longer 
weeping,  and  in  a  voice  scarce  raised  above  a  whisper 
— so  low  and  sweet  it  was — she,  as  Othello  to  sweet 
Desdernona,  recited  all  the  past.  Of  her  birth,  her  parent- 
age, her  father's  loss,  her  many  years  of  poverty  and  sad 
dependence,  her  triumph  over  these  at  last,  her  earnest, 
self-reliant  labours,  her  literary  tastes,  her  introduction, 
through  their  means,  to  Lord  Clare,  her  entrance  into  his 
family,  and  her  now  twelve  years'  care  of  his  dear  daugh- 
ter. Then  she  went  on,  and  told  her  listener  of  her  daily 
duties,  and  her  scholarly  life — half-governess,  half-secre- 
tary, as  she  was, — of  what,  had  led  to  her  visit  to  the 
tower,  of  Mr.  Maskell,  of  her  interest,  through  him,  in 
Oliver  Thornway,  and  last  of  the  events  of  that  day,  till 
now  she  knelt  how  and  where  she  did.  Then,  there  was 
the  opposing  story,  to  which  she  could  not  listen  without 
tears.  But  it  was  ended  by  the  promise  of  a  future  of 
renewed  youth,  and  more  signal  usefulness — from  its 
conjointness — to  the  world. 

"  And  now,  my  darling  wife — I  must  call  you  so,  and 
nothing  less,"  spoke  the  noble  gentleman  arid  scholar — 
"  passing  from  self  a  moment,  our  best  service  and  care 
shall  be  given  to  Oliver  Thornway,  whose  large  capacity 
and  hopeful  genius  I  well  know,  whose  self-reliant  spirit 
I  honour,  for  his  morality  and  independence  are  to  me  the 
most  earnest  signs  of  his  future  success  in  a  high  walk  of 
art,  for  to  him,  and  his  noble  idea  of  this  Inkstand,  I 
shall  always,  to  a  degree,  attribute  the  renewal  of  my 
life — this  unity  at  last  of  thy  spirit  to  mine,  which  so 


unerringly  knew  of  its  existence  and  its  approach.  Yes  ! 
as  I  have  said,  the  heavens  have  a  nearer  alliance  to  man 
and  his  spirit  than  he  yet  dreams  of.  But  from  me  you 
must  not  go  again— not  for  a  day.  Maskell  shall  set  off 
this  very  hour  to  gain  the  needed  license." 

But  Bertha  pleaded  her  home,  her  duties,  and  asked  for 
delay.  He  would  listen  to  no  longer  one  than  that  of  a 
week, — even  this  reluctantly  ;  if  other  than  this, he  would 
return  with  her  to  Arden.  To  avoid  this  alternative,  she 
consented.  They  had  but  thus  arranged,  and  agreed  that 
she  (Bertha)  should  drive  over  from  Arden  to  Mr.  Mat- 
lock's  house,  on  the  evening  of  that  day  week,  and  that 
next  morning  they  would  be  married  quietly,  by  the 
chaplain,  in  the  old  country  church  attached  to  Ryeton 
Grange,  when  the  good  doctor  entered  with  Mr.  Maskell. 
Though  in  a  degree  prepared  for  this  result  of  his  dis- 
closure to  Bertha,  by  the  half-hour's  conversation  he  had 
had  with  Mr.  Matlock  in  Letty's  parlour,  the  fine- 
hearted  old  chaplain,  who  had  known  Richard  Graydon 
from  his  boyhood,  and  had  watched  him  through  all  the 
darker  shadows  of  his  useful  life,  was  deeply,  inexpres- 
sibly affected  at  the  sight  before  him.  But  before  he 
could  say  a  word,  or  more  than  lay  his  benignant  hands 
upon  Bertha's  still  bowed  form,  Graydon  abruptly  asked, 
what  kind  of  night  it  was.  Being  told  that  it  was  a 
splendid  one,  and  that  the  clouds  left  of  the  storm  swept 
in  dark  masses  to  the  edges  of  the  horizon,  set  off  in 
greater  glory  the  clear  field  of  the  heavens,  he  bid  the 
chaplain  lead  Bertha  up  to  the  floor  of  the  observatory. 
She  rose  and  gently  obeyed,  for  she  knew  the  purpose 
was  to  sanctify  their  meeting  in  the  presence  of  those 
infinite  and  majestic  orbs,  in  whose  divine  affinities  both 
had  been,  and  were  such  ardent  believers.  When  she  had 
ascended  (for  he  watched  her  figure  to  its  last-seen  sha- 
dow on  the  stairhead),  he  rose,  and  taking  the  doctor's 
arm,  approached  his  great  library  table,  unlocked  a  drawer 
in  front  of  which  he  always  sat,  and  took  from  thence  a 
little  paper,  much  worn  and  greatly  faded,  and  which, 
unfolding,  he  showed  the  wondering  doctor,  who  could 
hardly  conceive  such  passion  and  such  faith,  a  little  bridal 
ring,  fit  for  a  childish  finger,  bought  five  and  twenty  years 
before.  Yes  !  the  night  he  had  seen  her.  Then  going 
feebly  onward  up  the  stairs,  they  came  out  beneath  the 
full  blaze  of  those  majestic  heavens,  so  grand,  so  infinite, 
and  so  sublime.  The  moon  in  its  full  zenith,  Saturn  and 
his  ring,  Uranus  and  the  dog-star  ! 

Showing  her  the  ring  for  such  a  childish  finger,  as  a 
symbol  of  his  unerring  and  long-tried  faith,  he  bid  his 
chaplain  join  their  hands  and  bless  the  unity.  This  was 
done  with  solemn  fervour,  and  though  some  devout  words 
had  yet  to  come,  and  a  legalizing  ceremony,  which  con- 
vention calls  to  its  aid,  here,  beneath  this  very  arch  of 
heaven,  the  greatest  church  in  which  man  can  adore  and 
pray,  was  consecrated  a  true  unity  of  spirit  and  spirit. 

So,  in  the  ages  yet  to  come,  beneath  this  dome,  hung 
with  the  very  radiance  of  heaven  itself,  the  winds, 
north,  east,  or  west,  or  south,  sounding  a  nuptial  song, 
mellifluous  and  accordant  to  the  listening  ear,  great 
marriages  in  the  purer  faith  and  justice  of  those  times  will 
be  consecrated ;  and  man  will  vow  himself  to  love  and  duty, 
and  with  a  purer  and  more  single-hearted  faith  than  we  yet 
understand;  by  those  same  signs  of  infinite  and  adorable 
Omnipotence,  from  which  he  draws  pregnant  conceptions 
for  sublimest  art,  which  give  him  inspiration  to  speak 
divinely  in  divinest  words,  in  which  he  reads  unerring 
lessons  of  equable  justice  in  regard  to  law,  to  morals, 
and  to  government ;  and  last,  and  best  of  all,  in  which 
he  sees  the  sovereign  glory  of  beneficent  Omnipotence 
and  Power. 

In  an  hour  more  Bertha  sat  again  beside  the  doctor's 
humble  hearth,  confiding  to  the  ear  of  his  truthful  wife, 
that  night's  strange  history. 

Only  on  the  condition  that  she  visited  him  again  before 
the  day  they  had  appointed  for  their  quiet  marriage,  i 
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would  Mr.  Graydon  permit  Bertha  to  return  to  Arden. 
She  therefore,  on  the  third  day  after  the  memorable 
evening,  set  out  to  see  the  "  doctor's  patient ;"  leaving 
Aurora  to  entertain  some  few  supercilious  relatives  then 
staying  at  the  hall.  Tired  of  those,  and  glad  to  escape, 
the  young  girl  was  seated  by  her  dressing-room  fire,  for 
a  brief  half-hour  before  dressing  for  dinner,  when  her 
maid  came  in  to  tell  her  that  a  young  girl,  clad  as  a 
"charity  scholar,"  wanted  to  see  Miss  Westall,  and  when 
they  told  her  she  was  away  from  home,  she  had  asked 
them  to  let  her  wait. 

"  Come  far,  and  in  such  a  night  too,  Gibbons,"  spoke 
the  young  beauty,  with  surprise,  for  the  sleet  and  rain  of 
the  November  night  pattered  against  the  windows,  "  why 
it  must  be  the  poor  little  girl  from  Lichfield,  in  whom 
Miss  Westall  is  so  interested — I  must  see  what  I  can  do, 
let  her  come  up,  Gibbons." 

In  a  few  minutes  more,  poor  little  trembling  Dolly,  in 
her  small  grey  cloak  of  charity,  very  wet  and  blown 
about,  stood.shoeless  in  the  doorway,  for  the  maid,  by 
way  of  teaching  respect  to  high  life,  had  made  her  leave 
her  soddened  shoes  in  the  servant's  hall.  Liking  at  once 
her  sweet  face,  and  seeing  she  feared  to  speak  before  her 
servant,  Aurore  dismissed  Gibbons,  and  rising,  led  Dolly 
with  kindness  to  the  fire,  untied  her  soddened  cloak,  and 
made  her  sit  down  on  a  footstool  beside  her.  Questioned, 
and  not  knowing  there  was  a  secret  in  the  case,  poor 
Doll  told  Aurore  artlessly  about  the  Inkstand,  and  pro- 
ducing a  letter  from  her  uncle  John  to  Miss  Westall  from 
her  pocket,  went  on  to  explain  that  M'Clure  having,  for 


not  our  class,  however  much  it  may  have  been  a  patron, 
that  has  given  Cellinis  to  the  world.  Conquer  this  and 
other  prejudices  of  the  kind,  and  as  one  moving  at  niy 
right  hand,  you  may  promote  a  much  needed  and  more 
appreciating  intercourse  between  labour  and  conven- 
tional power  in  tins  one  province,  that  of  art  especially. 
For  it  is  in  the  effective  commingling  of  the  conservative 
and  democratic  elements  of  society,  that  true  human 
advance  will  be  found." 

''Dearest  papa,"  replied  the  young  girl,  leaning  caress- 
ingly against  her  father,  "  I  see  how  weak  and  preju- 
diced I  have  been,  and  you  are  right  in  thinking  that  I 
shall  be  taught  a  stern  and  earnest  lesson.  But  it  must 
not  be  taught  as  you  proposed ;  think  of  some  way  of 
assisting  this  work  to  its  completion,  and  when  this  is  so, 
and  Dolly  says  it  will  be  in  a  few  days,  let  you  and  I  go 
over  to  Lichfield,  and  there  in  the  presence  of  the  work 
itself,  I  can  express  my  true  sorrow  for  any  unintentional 
pain  I  may  have  given  Mr.  Thornway  ;  we  can  do  this 
too  the  better  and  more  quietly,  as  Bertha  will  be  away 
that  day  on  her  last  visit  to  her  sick  friend." 

"  It  shall  be  so,  my  Aurore  ;  in  the  meantime,  through 
the  evening,  I  will  think  over  some  plan  of  sending 
Thornway  what  is  yet  needful  from  Birmingham,  and 
Harris  shall  drive  this  poor  child  back  to  Lichfield  in  the 
morning,  before  which  time,  see  her  again,  and  be  both 
gentle  and  generous  to  her,  which  I  know  you  can  and 
will  be." 

A  morning  bright  and  warm  for  November  shone  out 
for  Bertha's  wedding.  Going  from  their  house  to  the 


some  unaccountable  reason,  stopped  what  little  further  j  Grange  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Matlock,  the  ceremony  was 


\  metal  was  needed  for  the  completion  of  the  Bronze  Ink- 
stand, her  uncle,  unknown  to  Oliver,  had  written  the 
letter  she  thus  brought,  asking  Miss  Westall  to  step  in 
with  a  saving  hand,  though  without  informing  him.  In- 
finitely surprised  with  all  she  heard,  and  partly  guessing 
why  this  subject  of  the  Inkstand  had  been  kept  a  secret 
from  her,  Aurore  determined  at  once  to  see  her  father. 
Ringing  therefore  for  the  housekeeper,  and  confiding 
Dolly  to  her  tenderest  care  in  respect  to  a  good  dinner 
and  a  change  of  clothes,  she  descended  to  the  earl's 
study.  He  was  writing  letters  for  that  night's  post;  when 
he  had  shortly  finished,  and  handed  them  over  to  the 
attending  servant  to  seal  and  direct,  Aurore  sat  down 
beside  him  and  related  Dolly  Newport's  visit,  its  object, 
and  her  unconscious  betrayal  of  the  secret  of  the  Ink- 
stand. 

"  And  why  was  this,  dearest  papa;  if  meant  as  a  mere 
surprise  the  thought  was  very  kind ;  if  otherwise,  and  for 
humiliation  sake,  I  feel  already  humbled." 

"My  darling,"  replied  Lord  Clare,  "however  un- 
pleasant it  may  be  for  you  to  hear  it,  I  must  speak  the 
truth ;  for  a  long  time  both  I  and  Bertha  have  been 
pained  by  your  expressed  contempt  for  that  which  more 
knowledge  and  a  longer  life  have  taught  us  to  reverence — 
the  genius  of  the  people.  Nor  had  such  contempt  been 
confined  alone  to  our  ears.  On  that  day  you  sat  in  the 
carriage  before  the  Royal  Hotel  in  Birmingham,  some 
words  from  you  of  this  character  were  overheard  by  a 
poor  artisan  of  Lichfield,  on  whom,  happily,  they  oper- 
ated with  no  worse  effect  than  to  make  him  form  the  re- 
solution of  working  out  a  masterpiece  in  bronze,  which 
should  prove  the  injustice  of  your  words,  and  if  possible 
to  you  yourself.  This  fact,  doubly  interesting  from  the 
man's  character,  and  the  extraordinary  force  of  his 
artistic  capability,  came  to  Bertha's  knowledge,  who 
imparted  it  to  me,  and  we  both  resolved  to  teach  you 
through  it  a  lesson  for  your  life;  and  by  placing  this 
artistic  masterpiece  amidst  the  concomitant  grandeur  of  a 
newly-adorned  and  noble  room,  lead  you  to  honour 
worthily  the  labour  out  from  which  such  grandeur  grew. 
This  has  been  our  purpose,  darling,  in  keeping  the  mat- 
ter secret,  for  if  you  are  to  be  what  I  wish  you  should, 
you  must  conquer  all  prejudices  of  this  character,  as  it  is 


quietly  performed  by  the  chaplain,  in  the  presence  of  no 
witnesses  other  than  the  good  old  doctor,  and  his  wife, 
and  Letty,  (who  had  been  Graydon's  nurse)  and  her  hus- 
band. Returning  the  following  afternoon  to  Arden  for 
a  few  hours,  in  order  to  disclose  to  Lord  Clare  and  Aurore 
this  great  change  in  her  life,  Bertha,  to  her  surprise,  I 
found  both  had  gone  to  Lichfield  that  day,  and  had  not 
yet  returned ;  and  she  was  the  more  surprised,  as  she  had 
been  purposely  kept  ignorant  of  Dolly  Newport's  visit. 
But  she  had  scarcely  dined  before  Lord  Clare  returned, 
and,  in  a  little  while,  entered  her  quiet  room.  Though 
in  good  spirits,  he  seemed  unusually  thoughtful,  and  in 
silence  sat  down  beside  the  hearth. 

"  I've  come  home  alone,"  he  said,  presently,  "  as  I 
have  purposely  left  Aurore  with  her  aunt  till  to-morrow, 
to  talk  over  a  few  things  with  you,  Bertha ; "  and  then, 
he  commenced  by  telling  her  of  poor  Dolly  Newport's 
walk  to  Arden,  on  foot — its  purpose,  and  the  motive  of 
his  and  Aurore's  visit  to  Lichfield  that  day. 

"  And  a  most  extraordinary  one  it  was,"  he  continued, 
"  for  this  Inkstand  not  only  surpasses  everything  of  the 
kind  I  have  seen,  and  you  know  that  I  have  travelled, 
and  have  an  artist's  eye,  but  the  artist  himself  is  as  fine 
a  specimen  of  human  nature  as  I  have  ever  known. 
Though  young,  he  bears  stamped  upon  him  the  impres- 
sion of  a  true  and  earnest  past,  as  well  as  the  to-come  of 
a  successful  future.  I  will  not,  however,  attempt  to 
describe  this  work  of  art ;  Thornway  will,  himself,  bring 
it  over  on  the  day  we  open  the  Library,  and  when  he  has 
added  the  few  last  finishing  touches.  I  found,  however, 
some  sorrow  in  the  midst  of  so  much  that  was  otherwise, 
for  an  old  brass-founder,  named  M'Clure,  who,  it  seemg, 
supplied  the  chief  portion  of  the  materials  for  casting  the 
Inkstand,  had  arrested  the  old  verger,  he  being  respon- 
sible for  the  debt.  They  said  M'Clure  had  been  led  to 
take  these  harsh  measures  by  his  wife  and  daughter,  who 
were  irritated  that  Thornway  should  have  found  some 
unknown  friend  to  assist  him  in  the  extremity  I  have 
already  spoken  of,  as,  if  left  to  himself,  M'Clure  is  a  well- 
meaning  old  man ;  in  fact,  the  whole  scene  was  one  of 
much  pathos,  particularly  in  respect  to  your  little  friend 
and  the  fine  old  fellow,  the  blacksmith.  And,  mentioning 
this  little  friend,  I  fancy  that  there  is  something  more  in 
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her  heart  than  sisterly  affection  for  Thornway ;  but  you 
must  step  in  here,  Bertha — you  must  do  something  to 
counsel  and  educate,  nor  let  this  man  mar  his  fortunes, 
as  too  many  do,  by  an  early  marriage;  not  that  this  little 
creature  will  not  make  a  sweet  and  loving  wife,  by-and- 
by,  but,  at  present,  she  is  a  mere  child." 

"  I  have  already  thought  of  this,"  replied  Bertha, 
"  and  partly  made  an  arrangement  for  placing  her  to 
board  at  a  school  in^  neighbouring  village.  When  I  see 
Mr.  Thornway,  I  shall  talk  the  subject  over  with  him." 

"  And  now,  Bertha,"  said  Lord  Clare,  "  I  have  come 
to  a  matter  most  interesting  to  us  both — the  frank  and 
noble  goodness  of  our  Aur'ore.  I  am  prouder  of  her,  and 
love  her  to  night  more  than  I  ever  did — for  when  she  had 
entered  with  me  the  little  workshop  which,  I  believe,  you 
know — she  looked  some  minutes,  in  earnest  silence,  at 
the  work  before  her,  and  then,  unprompted  by  me,  crossed 
to  where  Tl.ornway  stood,  an-d,  taking  his  hand — yes,  his 
hand — and  with  a  humility — than  which  nothing  could 
be  more  earnest  or  more  touching — begged  him  to  forget 
and  to  forgive  the  childish  injustice  of  the  words  he  had 
overheard— and  henceforth  to  attribute  to  the  worth  of 
his  own  genius,  the  change  that  would  mark  her  actions 
and  her  words.  Need  1  say  that  I  was  proud,  and  folded 
her  with  a  father's  fondness  to  my  heart.  Yet,  how  much 
of  this  pride  I  owe  to  you,  Bertha  ?  I  have  come  now 
to  tell  you  so — Aurore  knows  I  do — that  a  duty  beyond 
mere  friendship  must  be  mine — that  .  .  ." 

Bertha  knew  the  moment  was  come,  when  the  feelings 
of  the  loving  father  and  the  noble  man  had  become 
sovereign  over  the  conventional  pride  of  mere  position  and 
birth — and  she  therefore  hastened  to  stay  the  declaration. 

"  Our  friendship,  my  Lord,  can  be  henceforth  even 
more  legitimate  than  it  has  been.  For  this  reason,"  she 
held  out  her  hand  and  showed  her  wedding-ring.  Lord 
Clare's  astonishment  was  beyond  description. 

"  You  must  be  patient,  my  Lord,"  she  said,  "  and 
hear  a  strange  story."  She  restrained  him  from  rising, 
and  related,  as  briefly  as  she  could,  what  I  have  already 
set  down.  When  she  had  ended,  he  never  answered,  but 
rising,  walked  to  and  fro,  up  and  down,  as  if  combating  a 
mighty  storm  within  his  heart.  In  a  while,  however,  he 
approached  her,  sitting  quietly  by  the  fire,  as  she  did,  and 
laying  his  hand  with  kindness  on  her  shoulder,  said, 
though  his  voice  was  broken  and  almost  inarticulate  with 
emotion,  "  God  bless  you,  Bertha,  you  have  done  well 
and  rightly — and  in  so  doing  taught  me  a  profound  and 
earnest  lesson — the  one  of  the  many  that  my  class  have 
yet  to  learn.  God  bless  you  for  your  noble  life — and  your 
goodness  to  my  child.  Still  be  to  me  a  friend — still  to 
Aurore  a  mother — do  not  let  your  husband,  noble  as  he 
is,  rob  your  heart  of  all  love  for  us." 

"  No,  my  dear  Lord,"  spoke  Bertha,  with  deep  earnest- 
ness— "  I  shall  ever  be  to  you  and  Aurore  that  which  I 
have  been." 

Lord  Clare  bowed  his  head  in  reverence  and  deep  re- 
spect, and  pressed  his  lips  upon  the  pure  and  holy  hand  so 
frankly  given. 

"And  now,"  he  said,  as  he  rang  the  bell,  "I  will 
order  the  carriage— and,  after  coffee,  we  will  go  to 
Ryeton  together.  No  fear  of  intrusiveness  now  separates 
me  and  Richard  Graydon ;  and  from  my  lips  he  has  a 
right  to  learn  your  pure  and  worthy  life,  and  your  match- 
less goodness  to  my  motherless  child  !" 

It  was  Aurore's  birth-day,  and  much  company  had 
assembled  at  Arden  to  celebrate  it  and  the  opening  of  the 
noble  library.  As  it  had  been  arranged,  Oliver  Thornway 
was  expected,  but  the  day  wore  on  without  his  appearing. 
Full  of  conjectures  as  to  his  absence,  Lord  Clare  was 
about  to  despatch  a  servant  to  Lichfield,  for  daylight  had 
passed  away,  and  the  festal  dinner  hour  was  approaching, 
when  Thornway,  far  from  composed  or  in  holiday  attire, 
and  old  John  with  him,  bearing  the  Inkstand  in  a  green 
rug,  were  ushered  into  the  study  where  Bertha  and  her 


husband  were  seated  with  Aurore  and  the  Earl.  With 
breathless  wonder,  all  listened  to  the  story  Thornway  and 
old  John  had  to  relate.  It  was,  that  the  previous  night 
the  Inkstand  had  been  stolen  from  the  little  workshop, 
and,  judging  from  many  concurrent  circumstances,  which, 
upon  inquiry,  came  to  light  by  Joe  Martin,  as  he  had 
been  seen  watching,  by  Dolly,  in  her  uncle's  garden 
at  night,  and  was  now  missing  from  the  verger's  house, 
from  whence  it  was  found  he  had  at  last  decamped  with 
everything  of  value  he  could  lay  his  hands  on.  From 
Lichfield  they  traced  him  to  Birmingham,  and  there,  for 
some  hours,  lost  the  clue,  till  that  morning  they  acci- 
dentally encountered  old  M'Clure,  full  of  contrition  for 
the  unkind  acts  into  which  he  had  been  led,  and  full  of 
indignation  against  his  daughter,  whose  runaway  marriage 
with  the  elder  Coggs  he  had  only  an  hour  or  so  before 
prevented;  the  bubble  of  that  scoundrel's  character  having 
just  burst  in  time.  From  Miss  M'Clure's  weeping  con- 
fession the  clue  was  soon  found  again,  and  Joe  Martin 
and  the  Coggses  pounced  upon  in  an  obscure  lodging- 
house,  just  as  they  were  on  the  point  of  destroying  the 
Inkstand,  its  weight  being  found  to  be  an  incumbrance, 
and  its  possession,  with  the  scent  of  the  police  upon 
them,  dangerous.  In  the  scuffle,  Joe  Martin  escaped. 

"Well,"  said  Lord  Clare,  "at  last  we  have  it  safe. 
For  the  present  we  will  forget  all  attendant  anxieties,  and 
glory  only  in  the  worker  and  the  workmanship.  Let  us 
now  set  it  in  its  rightful  place — the  library."  He  was 
leading  the  way  across  the  room,  with  the  friend  of  his 
boyhood — the  husband  of  Bertha  on  his  arm,  when  old 
John,  sidling  up  with  a  reverential  bow,  stayed  him. 

"  Beg  your  pardon,  my  Lord,  but  just  one  word.  No 
later  than  yesterday  my  dear  lad  found — that  it  was  not 
I  who  took  his  Flaxman's  books,  and  that  for  drink. 
No,  it  wasn't,  for  we  found  the  duplicates  in  that  villain 
Joe's  box — and  now,  there  isn't  a  doubt  or  a  sorrow  in 
the  world  between  us,  and  never  will  be.*'  He  said  this 
with  such  heartiness,  that  none  there  but  what  respected 
his  sterling  English  nature. 

The  little  company  entered  the  noble  library,  followed 
by  many  thronging  guests.  "  We  will  have  no  other 
light  than  this,"  said  Lord  Clare  to  his  attending  servants, 
as  he  staid  with  Bertha's  husband  for  a  few  minutes, 
beneath  one  of  the  magnificent  arched  windows  through 
which  the  heavenly  splendour  of  moon  and  stars  shone 
down,  "this  is  its  true  light,  and  now  uncover  the  INK- 
STAND." 

And  so  the  old  man  did  with  reverent  hand,  when  he 
had  placed  it  on  the  table.  And  moon,  and  stars,  and 
constellations  shone  down  in  pure  and  in  ethereal  glory, 
tinged  here  and  there,  like  blushes  on  the  forehead  of  the 
morn,  with  purple,  amethyst  and  gold  from  a  few  em- 
blazoned panes  above  the  rest,  upon  a  bell-shaped  cup 
of  bronze,  girt  with  an  orb  of  silver,  richly  wrought;  as 
they  shall  shine  upon  diviner  work,  when  men  shall  be 
inspired  enough,  and  taught  enough,  to  see  in  their 
eternal  sublimity  not  only  signs  of  heaven,  but  fruits  for 
earth ! 

**.****** 

Two  years  have  passed,  and  I  have  a  word  or  two  to 
add:  Joe  and  the  Coggses  were  transported  no  great  while 
after  the  theft  of  the  Inkstand,  for  fraudulently  obtaining 
costly  goods  from  various  manufacturers  in  London.  Mrs. 
Newport  died  about  the  same  time  in  an  obscure  lodging 
in  Liverpool ;  the  weekly  allowance  afforded  her  by  the 
good  old  verger,  rather  accelerating  that  event  by  the  use 
she  made  of  it.  While  Miss  M'Clure,  brought  to  a  more 
fitting  sense  of  propriety,  by  her  narrow  escape  and  her 
father's  sterner  rule,  attends  to  the  shop,  and  dresses 
gaily,  but  with  no  expected  result  of  a  second  lover,  as 
she  is  not  a  favourite  with  the  many  worthy  men  whc 
come  to  and  fro  to  her  father's  house. 

Old  Samuel  has  left  the  cathedral  and  is  now  settled 
down,  with  his  brother,  in  Oliver's  comfortable  home,  iu 
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one  of  the  sweetest  and  most  picturesque  villages  in 
Warwickshire;  while  Thornway's  fame  as  a  designer 
and  worker  in  metal  has  been  already  made  celebrated. 
Here  the  artisan  pursues  a  quiet  life  of  labour  and  self- 
culture,  and  though  he  is  a  poorer  man  than  if  he  worked 
in  London,  or  accepted  some  of  the  splendid  offers 
which  have  been  made  to  him  by  continental  capitalists, 
he  is  more  a  poet,  more  likely  to  achieve  work  worthy  of 
surviving  him,  by  taking  from  the  woods,  the  fields,  and 
skies,  eternal  inspiration.  In  a  village  some  five  miles 
away  Dolly  is  still  at  school,  where  she  is  to  remain 
another  year,  and  then  govern  that  honoured,  plenteous 
home,  as  niece,  as  child,  as  wife. 

And  now  on  this  fair  evening,  sweet  May  garlanding 
the  earth  with  early  flowers,  a  light  wind  ruining  the 
clear,  sedged  village  pool,  and  carrying  the  scent  of  haw- 
thorn through  the  sylvan  lanes,  up  to  the  budding- 
copses,  and  the  smooth-turfed  common  round,  a  lady  and 
gentleman  leave  this  village,  and  go  onward  towards  the 
lofty  woodlands.  When  the  fields  begin  they  stay  and 
look  back  upon  the  village,  where,  beside  the  rippling 
pool,  upon  its  smooth-turfed  bank,  sit  a  young  girl  and 
a  man  some  years  older  reading  to  her,  though  slowly, 
for  twilight  is  descending,  and  the  stars  are  seen.  Then, 
as  these  lovers  rise,  and  go  lingering  slowly  towards  the 
village  school,  this  lady  and  this  gentleman  cast  their  last 
looks  of  interest  and  affection  on  the  pair,  and  turning 
homeward  to  their  home  of  Ryeton  Grange,  talk  as  they 
go  of  that  high  day  for  art,  when  as  in  Thornway,  the 
beauty  of  the  moral  life  and  the  artistic  life  are  blended 
into  one,  and  men,  through  thought  and  reverential  wor- 
ship of  eternal  nature,  grow  inspired. 


RE-ISSUE    OF    ELIZA    COOK'S    POEMS. 


THE    OLD    FARM-GATE. 

WHERE,  where  is  the  gate  that  once  served  to  divide 

The  elm-shaded  lane  from  the  dusty  road-side  ? 

I  like  not  this  barrier  gaily  bedight, 

With  its  glittering  latch  and  its  trellis  of  white. 

It  is  seemly,  I  own — yet,  oh !  dearer  by  far 

Was  the  red  rusted  hinge  and  the  weather-warped  bar. 

Here  are  fashion  and  form  of  a  modernized  date, 

But  I'd  rather  have  looked  on  the  old  farm -gate. 

'Twas  here  where  the  ui'chins  would  gather  to  play 
In  the  shadows  of  twilight  or  sunny  mid-day ; 
For  the  stream  running  nigh,  and  the  hillocks  of  sand, 
Were  temptations  no  dirt-loving  rogue  could  withstand. 
But  to  swing  on  the  gate-rails,  to  clamber  and  ride, 
Was  the  utmost  of  pleasure,  of  glory,  and  pride ; 
And  the  car  of  the  victor  or  carriage  of  state 
Never  carried  such  hearts  as  the  old  farm-gate. 

'Twas  here  where  the  miller's  son  paced  to  and  fro, 
When  the  moon  was  above  and  the  glow-worms  below  ; 
Now  pensively  leaning,  now  twirling  his  stick, 
While  the  moments  grew  long  and  his  heart-throbs  grew 

quick. 

Why,  why  did  he  linger  so  restlessly  there, 
With  church-going  vestment  and  sprucely-combed  hair  ? 
He  loved,  oh  !  he  loved,  and  had  promised  to  wait 
For  the  one  he  adored,  at  the  old  farm-gate. 

'Twas  here  where  the  grey-headed  gossips  would  meet ; 
And  the  falling  of  markets,  or  goodness  of  wheat — 
This  field  lying  fallow — that  heifer  just  bought — 
Were  favourite  themes  for  discussion  and  thought. 
The  merits  and  faults  of  a  neighbour  just  dead — 
The  hopes  of  a  couple  about  to  be  wed — 
The  Parliament  doings — the  bill  and  debate — 
Were  all  canvassed  and  weighed  at  the  old  farm -gate. 

'Twas  over  that  gate  I  taught  Pincher  to  bound 
With  the  strength  of  a  steed  and  the  grace  of  a  hound. 
The  beagle  might  hunt,  and  the  spaniel  might  swim, 
But  none  could  leap  over  that  postern  like  him. 


When  Dobbin  was  saddled  for  mirth-making  trip, 
And  the  quickly-pulled  willow  branch  served  for  a  whip, 
Spite  of  lugging  and  tugging  he'd  stand  for  his  freight, 
While  I  elimb'd  on  his  back  from  the  old  farm-gate, 

'Tis  well  to  pass  portals  where  pleasure  and  fame 

May  come  winging  our  moments  and  gilding  our  name; 

But  give  me  the  joy  and  the  freshness  of  mind, 

When,   away  on  some    sport  —  the    old    gate    slammed 

behind. 

I've  listened  to  music,  but  none  that  could  speak 
In  such  tones  to  my  heart  as  the  teeth-setting  creak 
That  broke  on  my  ear  when  the  night  had  worn  late, 
And  the  dear  ones  came  home  through  the  old  farm-gate. 

Oh  !  fair  is  the  barrier  taking  its  place, 

But  it  darkens  a  picture  my  soul  longed  to  trace. 

I  sigh  to  behold  the  rough  staple  and  hasp, 

And  the  rails  that  my  growing  hand  scarcely  could  clasp 

Oh  !  how  strangely  the  warm  spirit  grudges  to  part 

With  the  commonest  relic  once  linked  to  the  heart  ; 

And  the  brightest  of  fortune—  the  kindliest  fate  — 

Would  not  banish  iny  love  for  the  old  farm-gate. 


GRATITUDE. 

THE  hound  will  fawn  on  any  one 
That  greets  him  with  a  kind  caress  ; 

The  flower  will  turn  towards  the  sun, 
That  nurtures  it  in  loveliness. 

The  drooping  bird  with  frozen  wing, 
That  feeds  in  winter  at  your  sill, 

Will  trim  his  glossy  plumes  in  spring, 
Arid  perch  about  your  windoAV  still. 

The  grazing  steed  will  mark  the  voice 
That  rules  him  with  a  gentle  word  ; 

And  we  may  see  the  brute  rejoice, 
As  though  he  loved  the  tones  he  heard. 

I've  taught  the  speckled  frog  to  leap 
At  twilight  for  the  crumbs  I've  spread  ; 

I've  lured  the  fawn  till  it  would  keep 
Beside  me,  crouching,  bound  and  led. 

We  find  the  fiercest  things  that  live, 
The  savage  born,  the  wildly  rude, 

When  soothed  by  Mercy's  hand,  will  give 
Some  faint  response  of  gratitude. 

But  man  !  —  oh  blush,  ye  lordly  race  !  — 

Shrink  back,  and  question  thy  proud  heart! 

Do  ye  not  lack  that  thankful  grace 
Which  ever  forms  the  soul's  best  part  ? 

Will  ye  not  take  the  blessings  given, 
The  priceless  boon  of  ruddy  health. 

The  sleep  unbroken,  peace  unriven, 
The  cup  of  joy,  the  mine  of  wealth?  — 

Will  ye  not  take  them  all  ?  —  and  yet 
Walk  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave, 

Enjoying,  boasting,  and  forget 
To  think  upon  the  God  that  gave  ! 

Thou'lt  even  kneel  to  blood-stained  kings, 
Nor  fear  to  have  thy  serfdom  known  ; 

Thy  knee  will  bend  for  bauble  things, 
Yet  fail  to  seek  its  Maker's  throne. 

The  bosom  that  would  most  repine 
At  slightest  comfort  snatched  away  — 

The  lip  that  murmurs  to  resign, 
Is  last  to  thank,  is  last  to  pray. 

Call  home  thy  thoughts,  vain  child  of  dust  ! 

However  sad  thy  lot  may  be, 
There  is  a  something  good,  that  must 

Demand  acknowledgment  from  thee. 

What  wouldst  thou  have  from  Him  above  ? 

Gaze  but  on  Nature's  ample  field, 
And  that  one  type  of  mvstic  love 

Will  ask  more  praise  "than  thou  canst  yield. 
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THE    IDIOT-BORN. 

"  OUT,  thou  silly  moon-struck  elf; 
Back,  poor  fool,  and  hide  thyself  1 " 
This  is  what  the  wise  ones  say, 
Should  the  idiot  cross  their  way : 
But  if  we  would  closely  mark, 
We  should  see  him  not  all  dark ; 
We  should  find  we  must  not  scorn 
The  teaching  of  the  idiot-born. 

He  will  screen  the  newt  and  frog ; 
He  will  cheer  the  famished  do;; 
He  will  seek  to  share  his  bread 
With  the  orphan,  parish  fed  ; 
He  will  offer  up  his  seat 
To  the  stranger's  wearied  feet. 
Selfish  tyrants,  do  not  scorn 
The  teaching  of  the  idiot-born. 

Use  him  fairly,  he  will  prove 
How  the  simple  breast  can  love  ; 
He  will  spring  with  infant  glee  • 
To  the  form  he  likes  to  see. 
Gentle  speech  or  kindness  done 
Truly  binds  the  witless  one. 
Heartless  traitors,  do  not  scorn 
The  teaching  of  the  idiot-born. 

He  will  point  with  vacant  stare 
At  the  robes  proud  churchmen  wear ; 
But  he'll  pluck  the  rose,  and  tell 
God  hath  painted  it  right  well. 
He  will  kneel  before  his  food, 
Softly  saying,  "  God  is  good." 
Haught/  prelates,  do  not  scorn 
The  teaching  of  the  idiot-born. 

Art  thou  great  as  man  can  be  ? — 
The  same  hand  moulded  him  and  thee. 
Hast  thou  talent? — Taunt  and  jeer 
Must  not  fall  upon  his  ear. 
Spurn  him  not ;  the  blemished  part 
Had  better  be  the  head  than  heart, 
Thou  -wilt  be  the  fool  to  scorn 
The  teaching  of  the  idiot-born. 


NAE  STAR  WAS  GLINTIN  OUT  ABOON. 


star  was  glintin  out  aboon, 
The  cluds  were  dark  and  hid  the  moon ; 
The  whistling  gale  was  in  my  teeth, 
And  round  me  was  the  deep  snaAv  wreath ; 
But  on  I  went  the  dreary  mile, 
And  sung  right  cantie  a'  the  while. 
I  gae  my  plaid  a  closer  fauld  ; 
My  hand  was  warm,  my  heart  was  bauld, 
I  did  na  heed  the  storm  and  cauld, 

While  ganging  to  my  Katie. 

But  when  I  trod  the  same  way  back, 
It  seemed  a  sad  and  waefu'  track ; 
The  brae  and  glen  were  lone  and  laug ; 
I  did  na  sing  my  cantie  sang ; 
I  felt  how  sharp  the  sleet  did  fa', 
And  could  na  face1  the  wind  at  a'. 
Oh,  sic  a  change  !  how  could  it  be  ? 
I  ken  fu'  well,  and  sac  may  ye — 
The  sunshine  had  been  gloom  to  me 

While  ganging  frae  my  Katie. 


THE     MOURNERS. 

KING  Death  sped  forth  in  his  dreaded  power 

To  make  the  most  of  his  tyrant  hour ; 

And  the  first  he  took  was  a  white-robed  girl, 

With  the  orange  bloom  twined  in  each  glossy  curl. 

Her  fond  betrothed  hung  over  the  bier, 

Bathing  her  shroud  with  the  gushing  tear : 

He  madlv  raved,  he  shrieked  his  pain, 

With  frantic  speech  and  burning  brain. 

"  There's  no  joy,"  cried  he,  "  now  my  dearest  is  gone. 

Take,  take  me,  Death ;  for  I  cannot  live  on !  " 


The  sire  was  robbed  of  .his  eldest-born, 

And  he  bitterly  bled  while  the  branch  was  torn  • 

Other  scions  were  round  as  good  and  fair, 

But  none  seemed  so  bright  as  tho  breathless  heir. 

"  My  hopes  are  crushed,"  was  the  father's  cry ; 

"  Since  my  darling  is  lost,  I,  too,  would  die." 

The  valued  friend  was  snatched  away, 

Bound  to  another  from  childhood's  day ; 

And  the  one  that  was  left  exclaimed  in  despair, 

"  Oh !  he  sleeps  in  the  tomb— let  me  follow  him  there!' 

A  mother  was  taken,  whose  constant  love 

Had  nestled  her  child  like  a  fair  voting  dove ; 

And  the  heart  of  that  child  to  the  mother  had  grown, 

Like  the  ivy  to  oak,  or  the  moss  to  the  stone 

Nor  loud  nor  wild  was  the  burst  of  woe, 

But  the  tide  of  anguish  ran  strong  below ; 

And  the  reft  one  turned  from  all  that  was  light, 

From  the  flowers  of  day  and  the  stars  of  night ; 

Breathing  where  none  might  hear  or  see— 

"  Where  thou  art,  my  mother,  thy  child  would  be." 

Death  smiled  as  he  heard  each  earnest  word : 

"  Nay,  nay,"  said  he,  "  be  this  work  deferred ; 

I'll  see  thee  again  in  a  fleeting  year, 

And,  if  grief  and  devotion  live  on  sincere, 

I  promise  then  thou  shalt  share  the  rest 

Of  the  being  now  plucked  from  thy  doting  breast ; 

Then,  if  thou  cravest  the  coffin  and  pall 

As  thou  dost  this  moment,  my  spear  shall  fall." 

And  Death  fled  till  Time  on  his  rapid  wing 

Gave  the  hour  that  brought  back  the  skeleton  king. 

But  the  lover  was  ardently  wooing  again, 

Kneeling  in  serfdom,  and  proud  of  his  chain ; 

He  had  found  an  idol  to  adore, 

Rarer  than  that  he  had  worshipped  before : 

His  step  was  gay,  his  laugh  was  loud, 

As  he  led  the  way  for  the  bridal  crowd ; 

And  his  eyes  still  kept  their  joyous  ray, 

Though  he  went  by  the  grave  where  his  first  love  lay. 

Ha!  ha!  "  shouted  Death,  "  'Tis  passing  clear 
That  I  am  a  guest  not  wanted  here !  " 

The  father  was  seen  in  his  children's  games, 

Kissing  their  flushed  brows  and  blessing  their  names  I 

And  his  eye  grew  bright  as  he  marked  the  charms 

Of  the  boy  at  his  knee  and  the  girl  in  his  arms : 

His  voice  rang  out  in  the  merry  noise, 

He  was  first  in  all  their  hopes  and  joys ; 

He  ruled  their  sports  in  the  setting  sun, 

Nor  gave  a  thought  to  the  missing  one. 

"  Are  ye  ready  ?  "  cried  Death,  as  he  raised  his  dart : 

"  Nay!  nay!"  shrieked  the  father,  "in  mercy  depart!" 

The  friend  again  was  quaffing  the  bowl, 

Warmly  pledging  his  faith  and  soul ; 

His  bosom  cherished  with  glowing  pride 

A  stranger  form  that  sat  by  his  side ; 

His  hand  the  hand  of  that  stranger  pressed ; 

He  praised  his  song,  he  echoed  his  jest ; 

And  the  mirth  and  wit  of  that  new-found  mate 

Made  a  blank  of  the  name  so  prized  of  late. 
See  !  see !  "  cried  Death,  as  he  hurried  past, 
How  bravely  the  bonds  of  friendship  last !  " 

But  the  orphan  child !     Oh !  where  was  she  ? 

With  clasping  hands  and  bended  knee, 

All  alone  on  the  churchyard's  sod, 

Mingling  the  names  of  mother  and  God. 

Her  dark  and  sunken  eye  was  hid, 

Fast  weeping  beneath  the  swollen  lid ; 

Her  sigh  was  heavy,  her  forehead  was  chill, 

Betraying  the  wound  was  nnhealed  still ; 

And  her  smothered  prayer  was  yet  heard  to  cravo 

A  speedy  home  in  the  self-same  grave. 

Hers  was  the  love  all  holy  and  strong ; 

Hers  was  the  sorrow  fervent  and  long ; 

Hers  was  the  spirit  whose  light  was  shed 

As  an  incense  fire  above  the  dead  ! 

Death  lingered  there,  and  paused  awhile; 

But  she  beckoned  him  on  with  a  welcoming  smile. 
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"  There's  a  solace,''  cried  she,  "  for -all  others  to  find, 

But  a  mother  leaves  no  equal  behind." 

And  the  kindest  blow  Death  ever  gave 

Laid  the  mourning  child  in  the  parent's  grave. 


THE     WELCOME     BACK. 

SWEET  is  the  hour  that  brings  us  home, 

Where  all  will  spring  to  meet  us; 
Where  hands  are  striving  as  we  come, 

To  be  the  first  to  greet  us. 
When  the  world  hath  spent  its  frowns  and  wrath, 

And  care  been  sorely  pressing, 
'Tis  sweet  to  turn  from  our  roving  path, 

And  find  a  fireside  blessing. 
Oh,  joyfully  dear  is  the  homeward  track, 
If  we  are  but  sure  of  a  welcome  back. 

What  do  we  reck  on  a  dreary  way, 

Though  lonely  and  benighted, 
If  we  know  there  are  lips  to  chide  our  stay, 

And  eyes  that  will  beam  love-lighted? 
What  is'the  worth  of  your  diamond  ray, 

To  the  glance  that  flashes  pleasure ; 
When  the  words  that  welcome  back  betray 

We  form  a  heart's  chief  treasure  ? 
Oh,  joyfully  dear  is  our  homeward  track, 
If  we  are  but  sure  of  a  welcome  back. 


PLAUSIBILITY. 

PLAUSIBILITY  we  need  scarcely  inform  our  readers  is  the 
power  of  giving  to  a  thing,  an  action,  or  a  doctrine,  a 
superficial  appearance  of  right.  It  is  the  art  of  mentally 
polishing  outsides.  It  is  the  instrument  of  the  Joseph 
Surfaces  of  society.  And  so  long  as  knowledge  is  super- 
ficial and  there  is  the  same  quaiitity  of  mere  "  appear- 
ance" among  us  as  there  now  is,  this  same  plausibility 
will  exercise  a  considerable  influence  over  our  destinies. 

We  do  not  know  whether  the  spread  of  plausibility  is 
necessarily  coincident  with  the  advance  of  civilization  and 
commerce,  but  it  unquestionably  is  the  fact  that  they 
grow. up  together  as  naturally  as  wheat  and  tares  grow 
side-by-side  in  the  same  field.  Civilized  people  are  far 
more  plausible  than  savage  races ;  they  have  more  of 
seeming  as  they  increase  in  refinement,  and  they  abound 
more  in  mere  superficialities  both  in  what  they  say  and 
what  they  do.  They  build  more  plausible  houses,  wear 
more  plausible  clothing,  eat  more  plausible  viands,  and 
assume  more  plausible  countenances.  When  you  see  an 
Indian  cabin  or  a  Caffir  kraal  you  know  at  once  what  it 
is  made  of ;  rude  logs  piled  together,  or  bark  of  trees 
cunningly  joined,  and  thatch  of  long  grass  or  leaves;  there 
they  stand  in  all  their  nakedness,  never  for  a  moment 
seeming  to  be  what  they  are  not ;  but  civilized  men  build 
such  plausible  houses,  have  arrived  at  such  a  pitch  of 
stuccoing,  and  painting,  and  composition  ornament,  that 
the  appearance  a  house  puts  on  is  very  different  from  its 
reality,  and  it  requires  some  discrimination  to  know 
whether  you  are  looking  at  a  frail  one-brick-thick  tene- 
ment, or  a  substantial  massive  erection  of  solid  stone. 
So  too  in  the  matter  of  dress,  the  savage  robes  of  skin  or 
fur  tell  their  own  tale  at  once— the  produce  of  the  chase 
or  the  snare,  their  natural  appearance  is  very  little 
altered,  and  they  are  not  so  disposed  as  to  conceal  either 
the  grace  or  the  deformity  of  the  wearer.  There  is  not 
any  plausibility  about  them,  they  are  just  what  they  seem 
to  be,  but  it  is  very  different  in  civilized  society  ;  materials 
are  there  so  disguised  that  you  can  hardly  tell  silk  from 
cotton,  or  cloth  from  bearskin,  and  when  they  have  been 
fashioned  into  garments  it  is  only  deception  added  to 
deception.  One  man  may  have  a  hump  on  his  shoulder 
hidden  by  the  skill  of  his  tailor,  another  may  have  a 
couple  of  inches  added  to  the  breadth  of  his  shoulders, 
and  as  much  to  the  girth  of  his  chest  by  virtue  of  pad- 
ding and  stiffening,  and  a  third  possibly  owes  an  inch  or 


more  of  his  height  to  false  heels.  The  matter  is  not 
mended  when  we  turn  to  the  ladies.  The  staymaker  and 
the  milliner  have  made  them  seem  anything  but  what 
they  are,  they  may  have  curvature  of  the  spine,  or  de- 
formity of  the  chest,  or  crooked  limbs,  but  no  one  knows 
anything  about  it.  In  both  sexes,  cunningly  devised 
habits,  wigs,  patches,  false  teeth,  false  eyes,  and  artificial 
complexions,  tend  to  confound  undistinguishably  the 
beauty  of  a  Venus,  the  grace  of  an  Apollo,  and  the  mus- 
cular development  of  a  Hercules,  with  deformity,  un- 
couthness,  and  weakness.  This  is  material  plausibility, 
the  plausibility  of  dress  carried  to  its  highest  point  of  per- 
fection. 

Then,  too,  in  the  matter  of  food,  plausibility  is  equally 
effectual  in  effecting  its  transformations  and  disguises. 
Under  the  hands  of  a  first-rate  cook — a  Soyer,  or  one  of 
his  compeers,  meat,  fowl,  fish,  or  vegetables,  lose  every 
trace  of  their  natural  appearance.  In  the  wigwam  the 
primitive  steak  or  chop  looks  like  what  it  is,  and  you 
have  the  pleasure  of  knowing  what  you  really  are  eating, 
but  at  a  fashionable  table,  the  tables  are  turned  with  a 
vengeance,  and  unless  you  happen  to  be  deeply  versed  in 
the  mysteries  of  the  cuisine,  you  have  but  little  chance 
of  recognising  the  origin  of  the  viands  you  are  enjoying. 
You  may  be  devouring  a  portion  of  a  sturdy  ox,  or  what 
once  walked  to  market  clothed  in  its  native  wool,  or  a 
deceased  hero  of  a  barn-yard;  or,  on  the  contrary,  the 
delicious  highly-spiced  morsels  which  are  tickling  your 
palate  may  be  composed  of  frogs  or  snails,  or  edible  bird's 
nests.  They  seem  very  nice,  and  you  are  content  with 
plausibility  in  the  article  of  food. 

The  expression  which  civilized  man  manages  to  throw 
into  his  face  is  another  example  of  plausibility.  We  go 
into  a  plausible-looking  shop  filled  with  plausible-looking 
goods,  and  a  plausible  tradesman  rushes  out  of  the  back 
parlour  to  anticipate  your  wishes.  How  pleasant  he  looks 
to  be  sure,  all  supple  bows  and  honeyed  smiles,  and  res- 
pectful words,  as  he  asks  you  a  plausible  price  for  the 
article  he  displays  in  the  most  plausible  aspect  upon  the 
polished  counter  which  is  as  plausible  as  anything  else, 
for  it  looks  like  fine  solid  durable  mahogany,  while  in 
fact  it  is  only  common  deal  thinly  veneered.  The  poor 
fellow  all  the  while  he  is  playing  this  part,  is  only  show- 
ing you  a  surface  as  well  veneered  as  the  counter  he 
bends  over.  It  is  only  a  plausible  seeming  of  cheerful- 
ness which  animates  his  face;  perhaps  he  has  just  been 
engaged  in  a  domestic  broil  and  the  smile  he  wears  has 
only  just  replaced,  and  directly  you  leave  is  again  to  be 
replaced  by,  the  scowl  of  anger ;  perhaps  he  has  a  sick 
child  upstairs,  and  is  in  his  heart  wishing,  for  all  he 
seems  so  amiable,  that  you  would  make  your  purchase  or 
let  it  alone,  and  leave  him  at  liberty  to  revisit  the  couch 
of  the  little  sufferer ;  or  perhaps  his  affairs  are  embar- 
rassed, and  the  door  by  which  he  came  in  shuts  out  from 
your  sight  a  sharp-looking  lawyer  with  whom  he  has 
been  gloomily  conferring  as  to  the  propriety  of  calling  his 
creditors  together  and  offering  them  so  many  shillings  in 
the  pound.  What  a  power  plausibility  has  over  that 

n! 

The  merchant,  too,  who  walks  proudly  "on  change,"  to- 
day the  reputed  possessor  of  thousands,  and  to-morrow 
or  the  next  day  figures  in  the  Gazette  a  ruined  man, 
what  an  example  of  plausibility  he  is  !  His  confident 
face,  his  business-like  tone,  his  talk  of  chartering  ships 
and  large  orders,  all  these  are  mere  plausibilities,  to  hide 
the  truth  which  lies  beneath.  So  are  his  horses  and  car- 
riages, and  powdered  coachman  and  gigantic  footman,  his 
respectable  counting  house,  and  numerous  clerks  and 
ponderous  ledgers,  and  piles  of  invoices  and  bills  of 
lading.  So,  too,  are  his  house  in  Belgravia,  and  his  bril- 
liant parties  and  sumptuous  dinners.  The  worse  off  he 
gets,  the  higher  rises  his  expenditure.  The  more  ruinous 
his  circumstances,  the  higher  his  spirits  and  the  more 
confident  his  tone ;  the  less  reality  there  is,  the  more 
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appearance  he  thinks  it  necessary  to  assume.  As  sub- 
stantiality fades  away,  he  fills  the  void  with  the  pretence 
of  it,  and  makes  plausibility  serve  his  purpose  till  the  final 
crash  comes. 

The  schemer  who  gets  up  new  companies,  and  sets  on 
foot  costly  and  hazardous  speculations,  what  would  he  do 
without  plausibility  ?  If  he  had  not  plenty  of  that  quality 
he  would  be  oblige'd  to  give  up  scheming,  for  he  would  not 
catch  a  dupe  in  a  twelvemonth.  Just  as  fishes  rise  at  plau- 
sible-looking artificial  flies,  and  find  themselves,  for  want  of 
sufficient  examination,  hooked,  and  in  due  time  transferred 
to  the  fisherman's  basket,  so  men  are  caught  by  plausible 
artificial  visions  of  wealth,  and  become  the  prey  of  the 
schemer.  He  makes  out  plausible  estimates,  and  en- 
gages plausible  solicitors  and  engineers,  and  plausible 
respectable  offices,  and  taken  by  such  baits,  his  victims 
fall  into  his  meshes,  to  find  out  practically  that  plausibility 
is  only  the  appearance,  and  that  appearances  are  prover- 
bially deceitful'.  If  we  could  dive  into  Mexican  mining 
schemes  which  never  produced  any  gold,  except  from  the 
pockets  of  the  speculators;  if  we  could  look  into  the 
records  of  companies  for  making  railways  from  Guzzle- 
town  to  Fuddletown,  or  vice  versa,  with  plausible  traffic 
returns,  and  plausible  embankments  and  gradients,  all 
upon  paper,  and  plausible  bills  to  go  before  parliament, 
and  equally  plausible  bills  of  cost  to  pay,  as  the  result  of 
the  whole,  we  should  be  in  the  very  paradise  of  plausi- 
bility ;  but  what  a  reality  it  brought  forth  at  last — embar- 
rassed lords,  and  victimized  ladies,  stripped  country 
gentlemen,  ruined  merchants,  and  insolvent  tradesmen; 
these  were  the  real  results.  Well,  plausibility  always 
covers  what  you  least  expect,  and  so  plausible  golden 
harvests  are  often  washed  away  in  the  tearful  showers  of 
destitute  repentance. 

And  so  throughout  the  whole  range  of  man's  life,  from 
the  cradle  to  the  grave,  he  lives  through  a  range  of  plau- 
sibilities— and  is  always  struggling  to  seem  to  be  what  he 
is  not.  The  Wizard  of  the  North,  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
wrote,  "love  rules  the  camp,  the  court,  the  grove,"  but 
we  may  reasonably  doubt  whether  love  has  so  wide  a 
dominion  as  plausibility  has.  Plausibility  holds  levees  and 
drawing  rooms,  and  goes  to  them  too.  It  legislates,  and 
obeys  its  laws.  It  administers  justice,  and  takes  a 
verdict.  It  sells  cheap,  and  it  buys  dear.  It  marries 
rich  heiresses,  and  ruined  spendthrifts.  It  teaches,  and 
it  learns,  and  we  are  afraid  too,  that  sometimes  it  preaches 
and  prays.  In  fact,  this  is  a  plausible  world,  my  masters, 
we  are  living  under  the  rule  of  plausibility,  we  are 
plausible  men  who  inhabit  it,  and  are  subjects  of  our 
liege  master. 

We  never  get  out  of  its  atmosphere;  we  never  free 
ourselves  from  its  chain ;  we  live  in  the  midst  of  it ;  we 
eat  it,  and  drink  it,  and  take  it  to  bed  with  us,  and  put 
it  on  afresh  when  we  get  up  in  the  morning ;  we  carry  it 
into  the  palaces  of  the  great  when  we  affect  a  respect  we 
do  not  feel ;  we  take  it  into  the  hovels  of  the  poor  when 
we  assume  a  superiority  that  does  not  rightfully  belong 
to  us.  We  dazzle  the  eyes  of  plausibly  rich  relations 
with  it,  to  get  told  by-and-by  of  the  reality  of  a  rich 
legacy ;  we  put  it  on  with  our  mourning  for  a  man  whom 
we  cared  nothing  for,  and  the  white  handkerchief  with 
which  we  veil  our  eyes  when  we  step  out  of  the  hearse  is 
full  of  it ;  we  take  it  into  business,  and  into  pleasure — 
into  public  assemblies,  and  private  parties ;  it  sticks  to 
us  through  life ;  it  plays  in  the  golden  light  of  the  gilt 
pap-boat  of  some ;  it  forma  the  wedding  suit  of  others, 
and  runs  round  the  rim  of  the  golden  circle  which  binds 
man  and  wife ;  it  fashions  shrouds,  and  puts  the  crape 
round  the  hats  of  undertakers,  and  mutes,  and  pall 
bearers ;  nay,  we  fear  that  it  is  too  often  carried  to 
church  in  the  gilt  service  which  the  footman  deposits  in 
the  comfortable  hassocked  pew,  occupied  by  Seeming  Plau- 
sible Esquire,  beneath  the  marble  tablet  which  plausibly 
records  the  virtues  of  a  long  list  of  deceased  Plausibles. 


But  most  things  have  two  sides  ;  there  is  a  duality  in 
nature,  and  all  its  parts  and  attributes ;  the  moon  has  a 
dark  side,  as  well  as  a  bright  one ;  the  leaves  are  ena- 
melled on  one  side,  and  rough  on  the  other,  and  the 
darkest  clouds  when  the  sun  shines  on  them  have  the 
brightest  edge;  so  plausibility  itself  is  not  all  bad,  it 
has  its  two  aspects.  We  do  not,  indeed,  like  it  in  the 
abstract,  for  the  world  would  be  better  if  we  seemed  to 
be  what  we  are.  We  are  afraid  it  does  more  harm  than 
good ;  that  like  the  temple  of  Janus,  in  the  warlike  days 
of  old  Rome,  it  more  often  indicates  strife  than  peace ; 
and  upon  the  whole  it  were  well  abolished,  "  and  that 
quickly."  Still  there  are  some  plausibilities  for  which  we 
have  a  sincere  respect.  Such,  for  instance,  are  the  efforts 
made  by  decayed  gentlefolks,  to  keep  up  the  appearance 
of  respectability.  The  carefully-brushed  hats  and  clothes 
of  the  father  and  sons,  and  the  sedulously  turned  and 
dyed  silks  of  the  mother  and  daughters ;  the  carpets  re- 
modelled, so  as  to  shift  the  worn  places  out  of  the  con- 
spicuousness  of  the  middle  of  the  room  into  the  com- 
parative obscurity  of  the  corners;  the  pretext  that  the 
mother  takes  a  pleasure  in  educating  her  daughters  to 
cloak  the  dismissal  of  the  governess,  whom  they  can  no 
longer  afford  to  keep  ;  the  excuse  of  a  growing  family  to 
be  provided  for,  to  cover  a  more  rigid  domestic  economy; 
the  fallacy  of  the  desirability  of  giving  the  girls  domestic 
knowledge,  to  hide  the  necessity  for  keeping  fewer  ser- 
vants ;  the  worn  horsehair  chairs  encased  in  neat  brown 
holland  covers ;  the  faded  gilding  of  the  pier  glass,  and 
picture  frames,  smothered  in  ingeniously  cut  paper  orna- 
ments ;  and  those  dear  little  half-shabby  chatty  tea  par- 
ties, followed  by  their  lemonade  and  biscuits,  and  family 
music,  and  pretendedly  extemporaneous  dances,  which 
replace  the  luxurious  dinners,  and  expensive  wines,  of 
more  prosperous,  but  perhaps,  after  all,  not  happier  days. 

And  if  we  feel  a  respect  for  such  respectable  plausibi- 
lities as  these,  there  are  other  plausibilities  which  do 
honour  to  humanity,  and  for  which  we  have  a  deep, 
devout  reverence.  When  a  fond,  half-broken-hearted 
mother  hides  the  follies  and  faults  of  a  wild,  dissolute 
son,  and  screening  him  from  punishment  by  making  him 
seem  what  he  is  not,  seeks  to  win  him  back  by  tender- 
ness to  what  he  ought  to  be,  our  hearts  yearn  to  her, 
and  we  almost  worship  plausibility  in  its  better  form. 
When  a  father,  witk  his  grey  hairs,  brought  almost  with 
sorrow  to  the  grave,  smothers  his  griefs  and  seeks  to 
throw  a  veil  over  the  ruin  or  degradation  of  his  girl, 
tinting  anew  his  fallen  angel  with  the  bright  hues  of  the 
heaven  she  has  lost,  how  beautiful  plausibility  grows ;  and 
when  the  injured  wife  smoothing  her  prematurely  wrinkled 
forehead,  and  gilding  her  wan  sorrowful  face  with  the 
smile  into  which  she  wreathes  her  pale  lips,  glosses  over 
the  faults  and  crimes  of  a  neglectful,  estranged,  perhaps 
brutal  husband,  striving  to  deceive  herself  as  well  as 
others,  by  extenuating  his  faults,  and  picturing  him  as 
she  once  knew  and  loved  him,  how  reverently  we  bow  to 
plausibility  as  we  see  it  invest  the  angel  love  with  an  im- 
penetrable armour,  to  shield  it  from  the  attacks  of  the 
demons  of  hate  and  indifference.  And  when  we  see  poor 
benevolence  affecting  to  be  rich,  so  that  destitute  poverty 
may  unhesitatingly  share  its  hospitality  or  its  charity, 
when  we  see  hot  anger  or  proud  contempt  soothed  into 
forbearing  calmness  or  respectful  humility,  so  that  un- 
seemly strife  may  not  arise,  when  we  see  despairing  grief 
drying  its  tears  so  that  sympathetic  hearts  may  not  be 
wrung  by  the  afflictions  they  cannot  avert  or  clleviate, 
then  plausibility  beams  upon  us  with  an  angel  light,  and 
we  are  tempted  to  say  "  Plausibility,  with  all  thy  faults 
we  love  thee  still." 


A  DISEASED  mind  turns  every  chance  accident  to  its  ! 
own   distempered   view,    and   makes  the  terror,  or   the  ! 
sorrow,  which  exists  but  in  its  own  imagination,  a  reality 
of  evil. 
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THE  EXPERIMENT  OF  A  DAY. 

"WHAT plagues  servants  are!  Don't  you  think  so,  mam- 
ma ? "  said  Alfred  Gibson,  a  fine  little  boy,  about  nine 
years  of  age. 

"  I  am  sure  I  could  do  better  in  the  nursery  than 
Betsey,"  said  Caroline,  his  eldest  sister,  who  was  between 
twelve  and  thirteen. 

"  And  I  could  cook  as  well  as  Maria,  if  mamma  would 
but  teach  me  a  little,"  said  Charlotte,  the  second  daugh- 
ter, who  had  a  week  before  celebrated  her  eleventh  birth- 
day. "  I  can't  bear  Maria,  mamma;  Sarah  used  to  let 
us  help  to  churn,  and  make  little  cakes,  but  Maria  hurries 
us  out  of  the  kitchen  directly.  I  wish  you  would  send 
her  away,  dear  mamma." 

"  Yes.  Oh !  we  would  have  such  fun  !  such  fun  !  " 
exclaimed  little  Mary;  and  Tom  and  Charley  the  twins 
joined  with  her  in  clapping  their  hands,  and  jumping 
about  the  room,  at  the  idea. 

•'  Well,  my  dears,"  said  their  mamma,  who  had  listened 
with  a  grave  smile  to  their  remarks,  "  as  you  all  seem  to 
be  of  one  opinion,  I  am  willing  to  allow  you  to  try  an 
experiment." 

"  What  is  that,  mamma  ? "  inquired  Charlotte. 

"  To-mo-rrow  I  will  tell  our  three  domestics  that  they 
are  at  liberty  to  visit  their  friends.  You  shall  divide  the 
work  of  the  house  among  you,  and  try  whether  you  can 
succeed  better  than  they.  I  should  be  glad  to  save  your 
papa  the  expense  of  servants." 

"But  we  are  so  little,  mamma,  and  servants  are  big, 
and  have  big  hands,"  said  Tom,  who  did  not  appear  quite 
to  relish  the  scheme. 

"  But  there  are  six  of  you,  just  double  the  number  of 
our  servants.  Surely  any  two  of  such  extremely  clever 
children  are  worth  one  servant." 

The  children  had  a  suspicion  that  their  mamma  was 
enjoying  a  joke  at  their  expense,  but  their  pride  would 
not  allow  them  to  draw  back.  So  they  agreed  to  the 
proposal,  and  Mrs.  Gibson  dismissed  them  to  the  nursery. 
"Remember,''  she  said,  as  they  left  the  room,  "  remem- 
ber  you  must  expect  no  help  from  either  your  papa  or 
myself,  except  in  the  way  of  advice.  The  experiment 
must  be  thoroughly  made,  that  in  future  we  may  be 
enabled  to  judge  of  the  extent  of  our  obligations  to 
servants." 

Mrs.  Gibson  had  her  own  reasons  for  thus  dealing  with 
her  children.  There  was  a  natural  self-sufficiency  about 
them,  that  is  almost  inseparable  from  early  quickness  and 
cleverness.  They  had  a  notion  that  they  could  do  any- 
thing that  they  pleased,  without  taking  into  account  the 
diligence  and  self-denial  that  are  required,  in  order  to  per- 
form the  commonest  duties  well.  We  shall  see  how  they 
became  convinced  of  their  mistake. 
6  It  was  seven  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  day  when 
the  famous  experiment  was  to  be  made,  and  the  three 
servants  had  already  set  off  on  their  holiday  trip,  when 
Mrs.  Gibson  went  into  the  small  bedroom  where  Caroline 
and  Charlotte  slept. 

"  Come,  my  dears,"  said  she,  "  the  sun  has  been  up 
and  abroad  for  some  hours  and  it  is  time  for  little  girls 
who  have  household  duties  to  perform  to  be  up  also." 

"  Oh !  mamma,  we  are  so  sleepy,"  exclaimed  Ca- 
roline, rubbing  her  eyes.  "  What  shall  we  have  to  do 
first,  mamma  ?" 

"  I  ordered  Maria  to  rake  over  the  kitchen  fire  last 
night,  in  order  to  keep  it  in,  so  the  first  thing  you  must 
do  will  be  to  rouse  it  into  a  blaze.  Then  fill  the  kettle 
and  set  it  on  for  breakfast.  While  you  are  tidying  the 
kitchen,  Charlotte,  and  one  or  two  of  the  others,  will  set 
the  parlours  in  order.  The  passage  and  the  front 
door-steps  will  have  to  be  swept,  and  breakfast  prepared. 


I  can  assure  you,  my  dears,  there  will  be  plenty  of  woi'k 
for  all  of  you." 

So  saying  their  mamma  proceeded  to  awake  the  other 
children  ;  and  soon  all,  even  the  little  pet  twin  boys,  wei'e 
busily  engaged  in  their  various  duties. 

All  this  appeared  excellent  fun,  and  much  delighted 
were  they  when  having,  as  well  as  they  knew  how,  tidied 
everything  in  the  rooms  and  passage,  they  sat  down  to 
breakfast  with  their  papa  and  mamma,  instead  of  taking 
it  in  the  nursery,  under  the  control  of  Betsey. 

"  Dear  me,"  said  Mr.  Gibson,  "  what  can  be  the 
matter  with  the  coffee  ?  " 

Charlotte  began  to  tremble,  for  she  knew  that  she  had. 
made  it ;  and  as  she  fancied  herself  quite  capable  of  do- 
ing so  without  instruction,  she  had  not  thought  it  worth 
while  to  ask  her  mamma  the  proper  way. 

"  I  do  not  observe  anything  particular  in  its  appear- 
ance," answered  Mrs.  Gibson.  "  It  looks  rather  weak, 
to  be  sure." 

"  Weak  !  I  never  tasted  such  stuff  in  my  life.  Which 
of  you  tried  your  hand  at  it,  my  dears  ? " 

Charlotte's  little  round  face  was  by  this  time  the  colour 
of  a  damask  rose. 

"  Oh  !  I  see,"  said  her  papa,  smiling.  "  May  I  ask 
your  receipt  for  making  coffee,  Miss  Charlotte  ?  " 

"  No,  my  dear,  never  mind,"  said  Mrs.  Gibson. 
"  Charlotte  has  committed  some  blunder;  but  next 
time  she  will  be  a  little  more  diffident  of  her  own  powers, 
and  ask  those  who  know  better  than  herself." 

With  a  few  comical  mistakes,  such  as  Alfred's  black- 
leading  his  papa's  boots,  and  Mary's  unconsciously  using 
Warren's  jet  blacking  for  the  grate  in  the  front  room,  the 
morning  passed  off  better  than  might  have  been  expected. 
Mrs.  Gibson  had  so  contrived  dinner,  that  her  little  girl 
bad  not  much  to  do  in  the  way  of  cooking,  for  her  mo- 
ther's heart  yearned  towards  them,  when  she  saw  how 
fatigued  they  were  after  making  the  beds  and  dusting  the 
rooms. 

In  the  afternoon,  their  little  cousins  came  for  them  to 
take  a  walk,  and  as  there  was  not  much  to  do  until  tea- 
time,  Caroline  told  Charlotte  and  Mary  that  they  might 
go  if  they  liked,  and  she  and  Alfred  would  wash  up  the 
dinner  things  by  themselves. 

But  Mrs.  Gibson  would  not  consent  to  this.  "  Ser- 
vants cannot  be  allowed  to  go  out  in  the  afternoon,  when- 
ever they  please,"  she  said.  "  When  they  have  a  little 
spare  time  before  tea,  they  usually  employ  it  in  sewing  for 
their  mistresses.  You  will  think  me  hard  upon  you,  chil- 
dren, but  you  remember  our  bargain." 

So  Charlotte  and  Mary  sat  down  with  a  sigh  to  hem 
some  dusters  and  towels,  while  Tom  and  Charley  scrubbed 
the  kitchen  table,  and  dusted  the  chairs ;  and  Alfred  and 
Caroline,  after  they  had  washed-up  and  put  all  the  plates 
and^dishes  neatly  away  in  the  cupboard,  carried  a  large 
can  of  cold  water  between  them  into  the  bedrooms,  and 
filled  all  the  jugs. 

At  length  the  long  day  came  to  an  end,  and  the  little 
servants  were  released  from  their  labours.  The  twins 
were  put  to  bed  at  their  usual  hour,  so  thorough!}'  tired 
that  they  were  not  even  awakened  by  the  uproarious 
greeting  with  which  the  others  welcomed  Maria  and 
Betsey,  who  returned  together  about  nine  o'clock. 

"  Oh !  Maria,  oh !  dear  Betsey,"  cried  Alfred  and 
Mary,  "  we  are  so  glad  you  are  come ; "  and  they  fairly 
danced  with  delight.  Tired  as  they  were,  Caroline  and 
Charlotte  with  difficulty  restrained  themselves  from  doing 
the  same,  which  they  would  have  considered  inconsistent 
with  their  age  and  dignity. 

Maria  and  Betsey  stared.  They  could  not  understand 
this  reception,  for  they  had  no  idea  but  that  their  mistress 
had  procured  proper  assistance  during  their  absence. 
Soon  after,  Susan  (the  housemaid)  returned,  and  all  re- 
tired to  rest. 

The  next  morning,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gibson  assembled 
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their  six  children  around  them,  for  the  purpose  of  having 
a  little  conversation  on  the  experience  of  the  preceding 
day.  Their  papa  commenced. 

"  Well,  my  dears,"  said  he,  "  I  trust  you  aro  no  worse 
for  your  labours  of  yesterday  ? " 

"  Oh  !  no  papa,"  answered  Caroline  ;  "  but  my  back 
is  very  much  tired." 

"  And  rny  legs  are  very,  very  stiff,"  said  Charlotte. 
"  I  am  as  well  as  ever  I  was  in  my  life,"  said  Alfred. 
"  It  is  not  a  trifle  that  can  tire  me ;  but  you  won't  catch 
me  playing  the  footman  again  in  a  hurry." 

"  I  have  burnt  my  arm,"  said  Mary.  "  Look,  papa, 
what  a  great  red  mark." 

"Mary  talks  about  her  arm,"  said  Tom.  "  Charley's 
and  my  hands  are  much  worse,  with  these  great  ugly 
things  on  them." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  my  darling  ? "  inquired  his 
mamma.  "  What  great  ugly  things  ? " 

"  I  don't  know  what  they  are,  mamma,  but  they  hurt," 
answered  Tom  :  and  he  and  Charley  held  up  their  little 
chubby  hands,  which  were  blistered  in  two  or  three 
places. 

"  Then  you  do  not  find  servants'  work  so  very  easy  as 
you  imagined,"  said  their  papa,   "  even  with  your  small 
experience ;  for  your  mamma  saved  you  as  much  as  she 
could.     You  do  not  find  it  so  easily  managed  ?" 
"  No,  papa,  indeed  we  don't." 

"  And  yet  they  are  bound  to  it,  however  tired,  or  deli- 
cate in  health,  day  after  day,  month  after  month,  year 
after  year." 

"And  too  often,"  said  Mrs.  Gibson,  "have  to  bear, 
in  addition,  with  the  capricious  or  exacting  temper  of  a 
master  or  mistress,  and  the  teasing  and  rude  behaviour 
of  thoughtless  children.  In  this  last  respect  you,  Alfred, 
and  you,  Charlotte,  have  frequently  been  guilty ;  and  I 
hope  that  the  lesson  of  yesterday  will  not  be  without  its 
effect,  and  that  you  will,  ia  future,  both  respect  and  feel 
sympathy  with  a  faithful,  hard-working  servant,  even 
though  she  may  not  be  altogether  perfect.  Clever  as  you 
both  think  yourselves,  it  will  be  long  before  you  attain  to 
an  equal  degree  of  usefulness." 

"  Caroline,  too,  has  not  behaved  as  she  ought,"  said 
Mr.  Gibson.  "  I  have  been  sorry  and  ashamed  to  notice 
several  instances  of  unfeeling  conduct  to  her  so-called 
inferiors." 

•'  Unfeeling,  papa  !  "  said  Caroline,  with  a  deep  blush, 
"  Have  I  ever  been  unfeeling  ?  " 

"  To  give  you  one  instance.  Do  you  not  remember, 
my  dear,  when  Maria  was  slightly  indisposed,  wondering 
that  your  mamma  should  take  the  trouble  to  inquire  after 
her  health,  and  quoting  that  very  wise  saywig  of  your 
aunt  Fairburn,  that  'if  one  once  begins  to  look  into 
servants'  little  ailments,  they  will  always  be  complaining  ?' 
We  had  company  with  us  at  the  time,  or  I.  should  have 
reproved  you  severely." 

"  I  will  never  say  so  again,"  answered  Caroline,  in  a 
low  voice.  "  I  am  sure  I  now  wonder  that  servants  are 
not  oftener  ill  with  fatigue,  drudging  as  they  do,  day 
after  day." 

"  Have  we  done  wrong,  papa,"  inquired  little  Mary, 
timidly  "  me,  and  Tom,  and  Charley  ?  " 

"  Not  intentionally,  I  believe,  my  little  girl,"  an- 
swered her  papa.  "You  are  all  three  too  young,  I  hope, 
to  mean  to  be  unkind.  That  is,  I  am  sorry  to  say  it,  the 
fault  of  older  and  wiser  people.  But  even  such  little 
folks  as  you  are  may  improve,  may  be  more  thoughtful 
and  feeling,  more  obedient  arid  obliging ;  and  not  persist 
in  making  a  noise  when  poor  Betsey  has  one  of  her  bad 
headaches,  nor  in  fidgeting  and  crying  when  she  is  taking 
pains  to  wash  and  dress  you  nicely." 

"  Well,"  said  their  mamma,  seeing  her  little  flock  by 
this  time  looking  very  serious,  "  I  hope  this  is  the  last 
time  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  so  gravely  upon  this 
subject.  Cheer  up,  ray  darlings,  all  that  we  say  to  you 


is  spoken  in  love.  Take  it  to  heart,  and  act  upon  it. 
And  now  it  is  high  time  to  get  out  your  books,  and  say 
your  lessons.  If  you  are  very  diligent,  I  will  give  you  a 
holiday  this  afternoon  ;  and  we  will  all  go  to  the  Rookery, 
and  drink  tea  in  the  arbour." 


LISZT,  THE  PIANIST. 

WHO  has  not  heard  of  Liszt  ?  Of  his  wonderful  ten 
fingers,  and  his  extraordinary  musical  prowess  ?  Of  his 
generosity  and  his  enthusiasm, — his  fantastic  whims  and 
knight-errant  adventures, — all  enormously  magnified  by 
the  tongue  of  renown  ?  How  often  has  Liszt  been 
declared  to  be  married,  and  the  most  incredible  stories 
"  gone  the  rounds"  in  connection  with  the  event !  At 
one  time  we  heard  that  the  fair  dame  who  had  taken  him 
captive,  was  a  German  Jewess,  the  daughter  of  a  wealthy 
jeweller,  whom  he  had  played  into  passionate  love  and 
ultimate  marriage,  receiving  with  her  a  dowry  of  two 
millions  of  francs.  At  another  time,  it  was  a  princess  in 
the  Crimea,  who  had  stormed  his  lodging,  carried  him  off 
on  a  fleet  horse  to  her  strong  castle  on  the  shores  of  the 
Black  Sea,  and  kept  him  shut  up  and  guarded  by  armed 
men,  so  that  he  found  it  impossible  to  escape  from  the 
embraces  of  his  noble  wife  into  the  civilized  world.  But 
again  we  find  him  at  large,  and  again  we  hear  of  him 
being  married, — this  time  to  an  arch-duchess  of  the  royal 
family  of.  Austria,  and  receiving  with  her  a  fortune  of 
millions  of  thalers.  And  last  of  all  comes  the  authentic 
fact,  that,  notwithstanding  all  these  matches,  and  all  this 
wealth,  Liszt  is  still  unmarried  ;  and,  instead  of  being  the 
husband  of  an  arch-duchess,  or  a  princess,  or  a  Jewess, 
he  is  simply  the  musical  director  of  the  theatre  of 
Weimar,  one  of  the  tiniest  capitals  in  Europe.  After  an 
idolatry  which  followed  him  from  Austria  to  France,  from 
France  to  England  and  America,  and  from  thence  back 
to  Germany,  Russia,  and  Italy;  and  while  his  wonderful 
powers  as  a  pianist  are  still  un diminished,  he  is  content 
to  resign  his  throne,  and  to  retreat  into  comparative 
obscurity.  But  his  apparent  descent  may,  in  reality, 
prove  the  reverse,  He  has  ceased  to  be  an  exhibitor,  it 
is  true ;  but  he  now  aims  at  something  more  than  this. 
He  would  be  an  author, — a  creator :  instead  of  a  per- 
former, his  ambition  now  is  to  be  a  composer.  And  know- 
ing something  of  the  indomitable  spirit  of  Liszt,  and  the 
remarkable  genius  which  possesses  him,  we  are  full  of 
anticipations  that  his  triumph  will  be  as  great  in  his  new 
career  as  in  his  old  one. 

Franz  Liszt  is  a  Hungarian.  His  native  place  is  Reid- 
ing,  a  village  near  Oldenburg.  He  was  born  on  October 
22nd,  1811,  the  same  year  in  which  a  remarkable  comet 
appeared,  an  event  that  made  a  deep  impression  on  the 
mind  of  the  boy's  father,  Adam  Liszt,  who  regarded  the 
phenomenon  as  a  symbol  of  the  fate  awaiting  his  infant 
son.  Adam  Liszt  was  in  the  service  of  Prince  Esterhazy, 
and  was  himself  an  excellent  musician.  He  early  devoted 
himself  to  the  cultivation  of  his  child's  musical  powers, 
and  frequently,  after  having  played  to  him  for  a  while  on 
a  moonlight  evening,  he  would  take  the  little  Franz  (who 
ever  listened  in  silent  devotion  and  deep  admiration),  and 
placing  him  on  his  knee,  whisper  in  his  ear  the  memo- 
rable words — "  My  child  !  thou  art  chosen  to  accomplish 
that  artistical  ideal  of  which  I  have  vainly  dreamt  in  my 
youth  :  my  dormant  genius  will  arise  in  thee,  and  become 
fruitful  by  thee :  in  thee  I  shall  grow  young,  and  live 
again,  long  after  I  am  no  mere."  Similar  anticipations, 
we  may  remark,  were  formed  by  a  poor  old  woman,  of 
Genoa,  of  her  son,  an  equally  famous  musician  of  his  time. 
She  would  take  the  boy  in  her  arms,  and  say  to  him — 
"  Nicolo,  an  angel  has  appeared  to  me  in  a  dream,  assur- 
ing me  that  thou  shouldst  become  one  of  the  greatest 
virtuosos  of  thy  time."  And  the  dream  was  verified. 
The  boy  was  Paganini. 
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With  parental  joy,  Adam  Liszt  contemplated  the  grow- 
ing seeds  of  talent  in  his  child.  He  held  him  to  the  piano, 
placed  his  small  fingers  on  the  keys,  and  struck  first  single 
notes,  and  then  melodies  with  them.  These  exercises 
were  begun  with  little  Franz  when  he  was  but  six  years 
old,  and,  at  the  age  af  nine,  he  played  for  the  first  time 
in  public,  afc  Oldenburg.  His  performance  was  a  concerto 
in  E  major,  by  Ries,  and  at  the  conclusion,  a  free  fantasia. 
The  boy  extemporized  with  ease  the  most  striking 
rhythms,  the  moat  surprising  modulations ;  and  the  au- 
dience, almost  beside  themselves  with  admiration  and 
sympathy,  were  not  surprised  to  see  the  happy  father 
shed  tears  of  joy.  Such  was  the  general  rapture,  that 
the  boy  was  nearly  stifled  in  the  embraces  of  his  audience; 
many  of  them  pressed  him  to  their  hearts,  shaking  hands 
with  the  weeping  parent,  and  congratulating  him  on  the 
rising  star  of  his  house ;  while  Prince  Esterhazy  put  fifty 
ducats  in  the  small  hands  of  the  youthful  musician,  and 
recommended  him  with  the  zeal  and  warmth  of  a  true 
Mecsenas  to  all  the  magnates  of  Hungary.  Such  was 
Liszt's  first  introduction  to  the  public,  and  it  was  enough 
to  have  spoiled  him  for  life.  He  must  have  been  greatly 
pleased  with  these  praises,  but  they  do  not  appear  to  have 
checked  his  progress.  They  acted  as  a  strong  stimulus 
to  his  genius,  and  kindled  in  him  a  noble  ambition.  His 
hard  practice,  however,  produced  great  physical  debility, 
and  his  studies  were  frequently  interrupted  by  violent 
attacks  of  illness,  His  excitable  organization  exposed 
him  to  attacks  of  religious  mania,  and  his  mind  became 
filled  with  the  mysterious  doctrines  of  Jacob  Bb'hme,  and 
similar  enthusiasts.  This  continued  from  his  tenth  to  his 
twelfth  year,  and  meanwhile  he  prosecuted  his  musical 
studies  and  practice  when  his  fitful  health  permitted. 

From  Oldenburg,  Adam  Liszt  removed,  with  his  son, 
to  Presburg.  There,  the  counts  Amaden  and  Zapary, 
together,  settled  on  him  a  pension  of  600  florins  annually, 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  his  education.  From  thence, 
Liszt  went  to  Vienna,  and  was  there  placed  under  the 
tuition  of  the  celebrated  Carl  Czerny,  than  whom  no 
better  instructor  could  have  been  selected.  Whilst  at 
Vienna,  Liszt  also  gave  assiduous  attention  to  difficult 
exercises  in  counterpoint,  church  music,  and  thorough 
bass,  under  the  guidance  of  Salieri,  for  about  eighteen 
months.  He  worked  far  into  the  night,  and  was  quite 
absorbed  in  study  and  labour.  He  carried  his  devotion 
to  his  art  almost  to  the  extent  of  fanaticism  ;  and,  in 
order  to  recruit  his  health  and  spirits  after  such  intense 
application,  his  father  frequently  set  on  foot  public  con- 
certs,  in  which  the  fruits  of  Franz's  study  delighted  both 
the  eye  and  the  ear  of  the  musical  public.  To  us,  it  is  a 
wonder  how  he  could  survive  all  this  intense  labour  and 
excitement. 

ji  At  one  of  these  publfc  concerts,  in  Vienna,  almost  the 
whole  nobility  were  present,  with  the  elite  of  the  musi- 
cians of  that  metropolis,  among  whom  was  the  great 
Beethoven  himself.  While  listening  to  the  young  artist, 
Beethoven  forgot  for  a  moment  his  gloomy  and  morose 
tarn  of  mind,  and  gave  his  applause  to  Liszt,  in  his  own 
peculiar  way,  saying,  "  Mind,  my  lad,  tbou  dost  not 
attempt  to  break  thy  neck  in  attempting  to  descend  the 
ladder  of  the  art ;  the  earth  already  lies  too  deep  for  thee 
to  reach  it  without  peril."  Liszt  showed  his  own  high 
appreciation  of  the  great  in  art,  by  the  veneration  with 
which  he  regarded  the  works  of  Beethoven.  He  strove  to 
interpret  his  genius,  but  while  he  did  so,  always  guarded 
himself  from  degenerating  into  mannerism. 

Soon  after,  the  father  and  son  went  to  Paris.  The 
conservatoire  closed  its  doors  on  him,  being  a  foreigner, 
but  the  salons  of  Paris  received  him  with  enthusiasm. 
Fetes  were  given  in  his  honour;  everywhere  was  he 
caressed  and  flattered.  He  became  the  lion  of  the  day, 
played  before  the  Duke  of  Orleans  and  all  the  nobility, 
and  all  vied  in  doing  him  homage,  He  passed  through 
the  giddy  whirl  of  praise,  which  would  have  deranged 


many  a  stronger  head,  bnt  he  was  preserved  unhurt  amid 
it  all.  His  father  counselled  and  protected  him  through- 
out, and  saved  him  from  indolent  repose  and  self-conceit. 
After  being  the  idol  of  the  French  capital,  he  proceeded 
to  London,  without  whose  crowning  award  no  artist's 
career  is  complete,  and  there  he  was  received  with  the 
same  admiration  and  enthusiasm.  His  appearances  were 
a  succession  of  triumphs ;  and,  after  a  short  stay,  he 
returned  to  Paris,  where  he  devoted  his  energies  to  the 
composition  of  an  opera,  called  "Don  Sancho,  or  the 
Castle  of  Love,"  which  was  performed  at  the  Academic 
Royale  de  Musique  in  1825.  The  artist  was  then  only 
fourteen  years  old  !  After  the  fall  of  the  curtain,  Nourrit 
led  him  forth  on  the  stage,  amidst  the  deafening  p-laudits 
of  the  audience.  Rudolph  Kreutzer,  the  then  musical 
director  of  that  grand  establishment,  embraced  him 
publicly,  with  tears  in  his  eyes. 

In  the  midst  of  these  great  labours,  Liszt  was  again 
seized  by  religious  melancholy,  or  rather  superstition ; 
and  his  father,  to  divert  his  thoughts  from  himself,  and 
to  amuse  him  with  change  of  scene,  resolved  on  a  series 
of  excursions  into  the  provinces;  after  which  he  made  a 
tour  with  him  through  the  principal  towns  of  England, 
where  he  was  received  with  great  enthusiasm.  The  boy's 
health,  however,  grew  worse,  and  the  father  returned  with 
him  to  Boulogne.  Here  the  father  died,  and  Franz  was 
left  alone  with  his  genius  and  his  melancholy,  which 
returned  with  increased  force.  His  heart  and  soul  wan- 
dered amidst  the  various  branches  of  philosophy,  theology, 
and  general  literature, — seeking  rest,  but  finding  none. 
But  his  mind  became  expanded,  and  his  views  became 
enlarged,  of  nature,  its  laws,  and  the  world  around  him. 

While  occupied  thus,  and  engaged  at  intervals  in  the 
composition  of  masses,  and  other  sacred  music,  to  the 
neglect  of  his  ordinary  professional  engagements,  his  soul 
was  roused  by  the  ardent  attachment  which  he  formed 
for  a  lady  of  high  rank.  The  passion  possessed  his  whole 
soul,  and  he  worshipped,  with  an  ardent  and  absorbing 
love,  such  as  excitable  natures  like  his  own  can  alone 
comprehend.  But  his  love  proved  an  unhappy  one,  and  the 
disappointed  enthusiast  shut  himself  up  for  weeks  in  his  so- 
litary apartment,  brooding  on  his  misfortunes,  and  confiding 
his  griefs  and  lamentations  to  his  unsympathizingbut  not 
silent  instruments.  In  the  course  of  time,  he  recovered  from 
this  wretched  state  ;  but  it  was  only  to  run  into  the  op- 
posite extreme  of  gaiety  and  dissipation.  He  sought  to 
forget  his  passion  in  a  whirl  of  excitement  and  indulgence. 
The  French  Revolution  of  1830  appeared,  and  Liszt 
became  enraptured  with  the  illusions  of  "  liberty  and 
equality."  He  witnessed  the  fight  of  the  barricades  and 
the  storming  of  the  Louvre.  His  imagination  was  won- 
drously  excited  by  these  events,  and  he  laboured  at  the 
composition  of  a  symphonic  revolutionaire,  in  the  same 
manner  as  Beethoven  had  designed  and  executed  his 
"  Battle  of  Vittoria."  But  this  symphony  was  never 
completed. 

While  resident  in  Paris,  he  heard,  for  the  first  time, 
the  wonderful  performances  of  Paganini  on  the  violin,  and 
he  was  so  fascinated  by  them,  that  he  resolved  on  attain- 
ing the  same  style  of  playing  on  the  piano,  which  he  cer- 
tainly succeeded  in  accomplishing  to  a  great  extent.  Here 
also  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  George  Sand  (Ma- 
dame Dudevant),  which  ripened  into  a  close  friendship. 
On  looking  into  her  "  Letters  of  a  Traveller" — an  extra- 
ordinary book,  full  of  de«p  thought  and  intense  feeling 
— we  find  some  of  the  noblest  of  her  letters  are  addressed 
to  "  Franz  Liszt,"  from  Italy.  After  a  sojourn  there, 
he  joined  her  and  her  farmly  at  Chamouni,  with  Puzzi, 
and  a  few  more  artists.  In  one  of  her  letters  to  him, 
she  thus  speaks  : — "For  my  part,  I  have  always  believed 
some  organizations  to  be  so  exquisite  that  they  possessed 
almost  divine  faculties.  In  them  the  terrestrial  envelope 
is  so  ethereal,  so  transparent,  so  impressionable,  that  the 
soul  seems  to  see  and  penetrate  through  the  matter  which 
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clothes  or  composes  the  exterior  mould.  Their  fibres  are 
so  delicately  strung,  and  so  tender,  that  all  which  escapes 
the  grosser  senses  of  other  men  makes  theirs  vibrate, 
like  the  slightest  breeze  troubling  the  chords  of  an 
^Eolian  harp,  and  making  them  tremble.  You,  my  dear 
Franz,  must  be  one  of  those  perfect  and  half-angehc 
organizations.  Your  physiognomy,  your  complexion,  your 
imagination,  your  genius,  all  reveal  those  faculties  with 
which  heaven  endows  its  elect." 

Liszt  still  continued  his  wanderings  over  Europe,  giving 
concerts  in  its  principal  cities,  and  everywhere  exciting  a 
per  feet  furore.  He  wandered  into  the  extreme  East  of 
civilization,  and  back  again  to  Germany  and  France.  At 
length  he  became  satiated  with  these  exhibitions  :  his 
mind  had  acquired  its  full  strength :  he  felt  within  him 
powers  worthy  of  a  better  purpose  than  mere  fitful  con- 
cert-giving. He  determined  to  settle  down,  and  devote 
himself  to  composition.  He  has  fixed  himself  at  Weimar, 
made  famous  by  Goethe,  and  other  great  writers,  who 
revolutionized  the  entire  literature  of  Germany.  May 
we  look  for  an  equal  revolution  in  its  music  from  the 
labours  of  Liszt  ?  We  may  yet  live  to  see  !  His  appren- 
ticeship (ivandeischaft}  has  closed,  and  we  have  now  his 
journeyman's  work  to  look  for.  He  has  already  drawn 
around  him  some  of  the  best  musicians  in  Germany,  and 
is  looked  upon  in  Weimar  as  the  focus  and  rallying  point 
of  German  music.  Nor  has  Liszt  been  idle  in  the  work  of 
composition.  He  has  composed  several  new  pianoforte 
concertos,  of  great  merit ;  and  his  new  overture  to 
"Prometheus"  is  spoken  of  as  a  work  of  the  highest 
ambition,  full  of  force  and  contrast.  We  shall  look  with 
great  interest  for  the  further  works  of  this  consummate 
artist  and  genius. 


"PONCIIS       OPINION    OF    OUR    HATS. 

Let  the  European  world  of  inventors  be  called  upon  to 
come  forward  hat  in  hand,  and  try  what  can  be  done  to 
crown  humanity  in  the  nineteenth  century  with  some- 
thing less  like  a  chimney  pot.  We  know  of  nothing  that 
can  be  said  in  favour  of  the  article  which  we  are  forced  to 
wear  on  our  heads — it  is  hot  in  summer,  it  is  not  warm 
in  winter  ;  it  does  not  shade  us  from  the  sun,  it  does  not 
shelter  us  from  the  rain ;  it  is  ugly  and  expensive  ;  you 
cannot  wear  it  in  a  railway  carriage,  it  is  always  in  your 
way  in  a  drawing-room ;  if  you  sit  upon  it  you  crush  it, 
yet  it  will  not  save  your  skull  in  a  fall  from  your  horse ; 
it  will  not  go  into  a  portmanteau,  you  are  sure  to  forget 
it  when  suspended  from  the  straps  of  a  carriage  roof.  It 
is  too  hard  to  roll  up,  too  soft  to  stand  upon ;  it  rusts 
with  the  sea-air,  and  spots  with  the  rain ;  if  it  is  good, 
you  are  sure  to  have  it  taken  by  mistake  at  a  soiree ;  if  it 
is  bad,  you  ar3  set  down  for  a  swindler — in  short,  it  has 
all  the  bad  qualities  that  a  thing  can  have,  and  not  one 
good  one  to  set  off  against  them. 

AN    OLD    BEAU. 

If  men  sneer,  as  our  habit  is,  at  the  artifices  of  an  old 
beauty,  at  her  paint,  perfumes,  ringlets ;  at  those  innu- 
merable, and  to  us  unknown  stratagems,  with  which  she 
is  said  to  remedy  the  ravages  of  time  and  reconstruct  the 
charms  whereof  years  have  bereft  her ;  the  ladies,  it  is  to 
be  presumed,  are  not  on  their  side  altogether  ignorant 
that  men  are  vain  as  well  as  they,  and  that  the  toilets  of 
old  bucks  are  to  the  full  as  elaborate  as  their  own.  How  is 
it  that  old  Blushington  keeps  that  constant  little  rose-tint 
on  his  cheeks  ;  and  where  does  old  Blondel  get  the  prepa- 
ration which  makes  his  silver  hair  pass  for  golden  ?  Have 
you  ever  seen  Lord  Hotspur  get  off  his  horse  when  he 
thinks  nobody  is  looking  ?  Taken  out  of  his  stirrups,  his 
shiny  boots  can  hardly  totter  up  the  steps  of  Hotspur 
House.  He  is  a  dashing  young  nobleman  still,  as  you 
see  the  back  of  him  in  Rotten  Row ;  when  you  behold 


him  on  foot,  what  an  old,  old  fellow !  Did  you  ever  form 
to  yourself  any  idea  of  Dick  Lacy  (Dick  has  been  Dick 
these  sixty  years)  in  a  natural  state,  and  without  his 
stays  ?  All  these  men  are  objects  whom  the  observer  of 
human  life  and  manners  may  contemplate  with  as  much 
profit  as  the  most  elderly  Belgravian  Venus,  or  inveterate 
Mayfair  Jezebel.  An  old  reprobate  daddy  long  legs, 
who  has  never  said  his  prayers  (except  perhaps  in  public) 
these  fifty  years  :  an  old  buck  who  still  clings  to  as  many 
of  the  habits  of  youth  as  his  feeble  grasp  of  health  can 
hold  by  :  who  has  given  up  the  bottle,  but  sits  with  young 
fellows  over  it,  and  tells  naughty  stories  upon  toast  and 
water — who  has  given  up  beauty,  but  still  talks  about  it 
as  wickedly  as  the  youngest  roue  in  company — such  an 
old  fellow,  I  say ;  if  any  parson  in  Pimlico  or  St.  James's 
were  to  order  the  beadles  to  bring  him  into  the  middle 
aisle,  and  there  set  him  in  an  arm  chair,  and  make  a  text  of 
him,  and  preach  about  him  to  the  congregation,  could  be 
turned  to  a  wholesome  use  for  once  in  his  life,  and  might 
be  surprised  to  find  that  some  good  thoughts  came  out 
of  Kim. — Thackeray's  Pendennis. 

LIFE    AT    SIERRA    LEONE. 

From  January  to  December  it  is  steamed,  and  dark- 
ened, and  blown  upon  by  all  manner  of  "vapours,  and 
clouds,  and  storms."  It  is  shrouded  at  one  season  in  an 
almost  daily  haze  j  it  is  worried  and  terrified  out  of  its 
senses  during  others  by  the  insane  gambols  of  tornadoes ; 
it  is  breathed  upon  at  others  by  the  far  spread  breath  of 
the  desert,  charged  with  its  impalpable  sand,  and  bring- 
ing chillness  and  drought  at  once.  In  other  particulars 
it  is  very  tropical  indeed.  It  is  deafened  by  thunder, 
blinded  by  lightning,  and  calcined  by  heat,  and  rained 
upon  by  rains,  till  the  patience  of  European  man  is  ex- 
hausted ;  for  each  of  these  phenomena  is  such  as  is 
known  within  the  tropics  only.  But  it  has  still  greater 
tribulations.  It  is  not  the  most  frequented  resort  cer- 
tainly, yet  a  favourite  enough  possession  of  those  hosts  of 
the  insect  and  reptile  creation  which  fill  nightly  the 
countries  of  the  torrid  zone  with  the  loud  bewildering 
sound  of  their  rejoicing  or  complaining  song,  and  which, 
night  and  day,  with  sound  or  in  silence,  carry  on  their 
unrelenting  assaults  and  depredations  on  your  entire  per- 
son and  property.  There  be  mosquitoes  (not  many,  but 
some)  to  hum  and  lull,  and  to  sip  your  blood ;  centipedes 
and  scorpions  to  sting  possibly,  and  to  alarm  certainly; 
crickets  singing  in  the  ear ;  and  a  mysterious  boog-a- 
boog  sawyer  sawing  all  night  in  the  wainscoat.  There 
are  moths  to  pasture  upon  your  coats  and  books, 
"  making  fine  fretwork"  of  both ;  moths  of  another  de- 
scription, clothed  and  winged,  to  distress  your  sensibili- 
ties by  their  unaccountable  and  uncalled-for  self-immo- 
lations, and  in  clouds  to  obscure  or  extinguish  your 
evening  lights ;  cockroaches,  also,  both  creeping  and 
flying,  whose  name  is  a  sufficient  accusation;  ants,  red, 
black,  and  white,  and  brown,  from  whom  no  cupboard  is 
secured,  no  sugar-basin  or  bread-basket  ever  sacred ; 
other  denizens,  numberless  and  nameless,  of  bedsteads 
and  beds ;  and  lastly,  snakes  themselves  not  unknown. 
With  those  assailants  should  be  named  the  silent  but  in- 
veterate and  severe  prickly  heat ;  because  though  unin- 
vested like  them  with  personality,  it  labours  in  its  occult 
way  with  even  more  than  the  subtlety  or  malice  of  the 
worst  of  them ;  and  as  its  smart  and  blister  are  very 
similar  to  what  are  caused  by  the  mosquito,  it  may  be 
regarded  as  a  very  sufficient  ally  or  substitute  of  that 
musical  individual.  Finally,  to  these  positive  sorrows 
may  be  added,  if  the  reader  pleases,  what  are  negations 
certainly,  but  negations  of  a  kind  not  unimportant — ab- 
sence of  the  European  lower  classes ;  service,  if  it  is  to 
be  called  so,  of  the  native  race  ;  absence  of  society,  ab- 
sence of  books,  absence  of  whatever  seems  requisite  here 
to  reading,  thinking,  and  talking  man. — British  Quarterly 
Review* 


ELIZA  COOK'S  JOURNAL. 


WHEN  Hope  was  first  sent  down  to  man 
To  clieer  and  aid  him  in  each  plan, 
And  saw  that  he  was  apt  to  sigh 
For  means  that  in  himself  might  lie  : 
This  simple  truth  she  breathed  around, 
Wherever  tribes  of  men  she  found — 
That  those  who  would  Fate's  frown  defy, 
Must  hope  and  trust,  and  trust  and  tnj. 

So,  since  that  time,  no  listless  fears 
Have  clipped  the  number  of  man's  years ; 
But  he  has  sought  to  gain  each  prize 
That  Hope  has  held  before  his  eyes, 
Till  now,  what  often  she  denied 
She  takes,  nor  waits  for  wind  nor  tide ; 
For  those  who  would  Fate's  frown  defy, 
Must  hope  and  trust,  and  trust  and  try. 
G.  LINNJSUS 


AUTUMN     SONNETS. 

WHEN  we  have  passed  beyond  Life's  middle  arch, 
With  what  accelerated  force  the  years 
Seem  to  flit  by  us,  sowing  hopes  and  fears 

As  they  pursue  their  never-ceasing  march ! 

And  is  our  wisdom  equal  to  the  speed 

Which  brings  us  nearer  to  the  shadowy  bourn, 
Whence  we  must  never,  never  more  return  ? 

Alas,  the  thought  is  wiser  than  the  deed ! 

"  We  take  no  note  of  time  but  from  its  loss  !  " 
Sang  one  who  reasoned  solemnly  and  well ; 

And  so  it  is  ;  we  make  that  dowry  dross 

Which  had  been  treasure,  had  we  learned  to  quell 

Vain  dreams  and  passions.     Wisdom's  watchful  eye 

Transmutes  to  priceless  gold  the  moments  as  they  fly. 

It  seems  but  yesterday  since  merry  Spring 
Leapt  o'er  the  lea,  whilst  clustering  round  her  feet 
Sprang  flowers  and  blossoms,  beautiful  and  sweet, 

And  her  glad  voice  made  wood  and  welkin  ring. 

Now  Autumn  lords  it  o'er  the  quiet  lands, 
Like  Joseph,  clothed  in  many-coloured  vest, 

Flinging  rich  largess  from  his  bounteous  hands, 
And  calling  upon  man  to  be  his  guest. 

Like  Joseph,  too,  he  gives  the  needful  corn, 
And  with  it  fruit  of  many  a  goodly  tree, 

So  that  we  may  not  feel  ourselves  forlorn, 
And  pine  for  sustenance  at  Nature's  knee. 

"  Corn,  wine,  and  oil," — there's  music  in  the  sound  ; 

Oh,  would  that  none  might  lack  when  such  blest  gifts 
abound ! 

Not  yet  is  Autumn  desolate  and  cold, 

For  all  his  woods  are  kindling  into  hues 
Of  gorgeous  beauty,  mixed  and  manifold, 

Which  in  the  soul  a  kindred  glow  transfuse. 
The  stubble  fields  gleam  out  like  tarnished  gold 

In  the  mild  lustre  of  the  temperate  day ; 
Above,  an  azure  ocean  is  unrolled, 

Where  clouds,  like  barks  of  silver,  float  alway, 
Nor  is  he  voiceless ;  through  the  forest  leaves 

The  winds  make  music,  as  they  come  and  go ;    • 
Whispers  the  withering  brake ;  the  streamlet  grieves, 

Or  seems  to  grieve,  with  a  melodious  woe ; 
And  in  sweet  notes  which  o'er  the  heart  prevail, 
The  rosy -breasted  Robin  pours  his  tender  tale. 

Thus  the  dear  Seasons  ever  roll,  and  run 

Into  each  other,  like  that  arc  of  light, 
Born  of  the  shower,  and  coloured  by  the  sun — 

Which  spans  the  heavens  when  April  skies  arc  bright. 
First  comes  green -kirtled  Spring,  who  leadeth  on 

Blue-mantled  Summer,  of  luxurious  age, 
Sultana  of  the  year ;  when  she  is  gone, 

Gold-belted  Autumn,  tranquil  as  a  sage, 
Reigns  for  a  time,  and  on  earth's  open  page, 

Illumined  by  his  hand,  writes  "  Plenty  here  !  " 
Then  white-cowled  Winter  steps  upon  the  stage, 

Like  aged  monk,  cold,  gloomy,  and  severe ; 
But  he  whose  mind  sustains  no  cloud  nor  thrall 
Perceives  power,  beauty,  good,  and  fitness  in  them  all ! 
JOHN  CKITCHLEY  PRINCE. 


DIAMOND    I?UST. 

RHETORIC  is  the  creature  of  art,  which  he  who  feels 
least  will  most  excel  in. 

Do  what  you  were  born,  or  have  learned  to  do,,  and 
avoid  hindering  others  from  doing  the  same. 

HAPPINESS  is  often  at  our  side,  and  we  pass  her  by  j 
Misfortune  is  afar  off',  and  we  rush  to  meet  her. 

A  QUARREL  is  like  a  spark,  which  cannot  be  produced 
without  a  flint  as  well  as  a  steel ;  either  of  them  may 
hammer  on  wood  for  ever,  no  fire  will  follow. 

THOSE  who  understand  the  value  of  time  trust  it,  as 
prudent  people  do  their  money — they  make  a  little  go  a 
great  way. 

AFFECTED  simplicity  is  refined  imposture. 

HE  who  lives  without  folly  is  not  so  wise  as  he  imagines. 

WHATEVER  we  owe,  it  is  our  part  to  find  where  to  pay 
it,  and  to  do  it  without  asking,  too ;  for  whether  the  cre- 
ditor be  good  or  bad,  the  debt  is  still  the  same. 

WHEN  we  mean  to  touch  the  heart,  we  always  speak 
the  truth  in  some  degree;  it  is  our  last  resource,  and  if  it 
were  our  first,  we  should  have  less  to  lament. 

FLATTERY  is  a  sort  of  bad  money,  to  which  our  vanity 
gives  currency. 

CHARITY  and  fine  dressing  are  things  very  different; 
but  if  men  give  alms  for  the  same  reasons  that  others 
dress  fine,  only  to  be  seen  and  admired,  charity  is  then 
but  like  the  vanity  of  fine  clothes. 

THERE  is  a  moral  mirror  in  our  hearts,  which  reflects 
the  images  of  the  things  around  us ;  and  every  change 
that  comes  over  nature's  face  is  mingled  sweetly,  though 
too  often  unnoticed,  with  the  thoughts  and  feelings  called 
forth  by  other  things. 

AFFECTED  virtue  is  more  to  be  dreaded  than  vice. 

THERE  is  this  difference  between  happiness  and  wis- 
dom ;  he  that  thinks  himself  the  happiest  man,  really  is 
?o  ;  but  he  that  thinks  himself  the  wisest,  is  generally 
the  greatest  fool. 

PITY  will  always  be  his  portion  in  adversity  who  acts 
with  gentleness  in  prosperity. 

CREDIT  is  like  a  looking-glass,  which  when  only  sullied 
by  an  unwholesome  breath,  may  be  wiped  clean  again, 
but  if  once  it  is  cracked  it  is  never  to  be  repaired. 

SPLEEN  is  often  little  else  than  obstructed  perspiration. 

WE  hate  some  persons  because  we  do  not  know  them ; 
and  we  will  not  know  them,  because  we  hate  them. 
Those  friendships  that  succeed  to  such  aversions  are 
usually  firm,  for  those  qualities  must  be  sterling  that 
could  not  only  gain  our  hearts,  but  conquer  our  prejudices. 

No  local  associations  are  so  impressive  as  those  of  guilt. 
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SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  7,  1850. 


IT  seems  to  be  the  destiny  gf  Britain  to  colonize— to 
plant  nations — to  Saxonize  the  world.  No  people,  either  in 


States,  and  now  propose  briefly  to  allude  to  the  equally 
attractive  colony  which  we  have  named,  that  of  Natal, 
situated  on  the  south-eastern  coast  of  Africa,  a  few  days' 
sail  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  colony  is  only 
about  half  the  distance  of  Australia  from  England,  and 


ancient  or  modern  times,  has  thrown  out  so  large  a  num-  I  is  very  favourably  situated  as  regards  our  possessions  in 


ber  of  healthy  offshoots,  containing  in  them  the  germs  of 
so  much  life,  and  energy,  and  self-sustaining  power.  The 
Northern  continent  of  America  is  already  overrun  and 
subdued  by  our  kinsfolk,  who  have  there,  within  an  in- 
credibly short  space  of  time,  built  up  a  great  nation, 
already  equal  to  any  in  the  world.  The  thriving  colonies 
of  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  globe,  are  also  doubtless  destined,  at  no  remote 
period,  to  become  free  and  independent  states,  self-sup- 
porting self-defending,  and  self-governing.  Our  foot 
has  long  been  planted  in  Asia,  though  there,  amid  the 
teeming  population  of  an  old  world,  we  seem  to  be  occu- 
piers rather  than  colonizers.  Yet  even  in  Hindostan, 
there  seems  to  be  evidences  of  a  growing  desire  to  plant 
that  fertile  country,  and  to  subdue  it  to  purposes  of  com- 
merce, agriculture,  and  industry.  The  abundant  supply 
of  cotton  for  our  vast  manufacturing  population  has  be- 
come almost  as  vital  a  matter  for  this  country  as  an 
abundant  supply  of  corn  ;  and  the  fertile  plains  of  India 
present  a  boundless  field  for  the  growth  of  the  cotton 
plant,  to  which  the  attention  of  commercial  men  has  for 
some  time  been  anxiously  directed.  The  vast  continent 
of  Africa  is  another  inviting  field  for  British  emigration  ; 
and  the  already  thriving  colony  of  Natal  holds  out  no 
mean  attractions  to  those  who  are  in  search  of  "  fresh 
fields  and  pastures  new." 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  emigration  from 
Britain  will  steadily  increase,  rather  than  diminish,  for 
some  considerable  time  to  come.  We  regard  it  as  ex- 
tremely probable  that  there  will  be  a  large  and  increasing 
emigration  of  the  farming  classes,  in  consequence  of  the 
diminished  attractions  of  farming  pursuits  in  this  country, 
from  a  recent  radical  change  in  the  laws  affecting  the  im- 


India,  to  which,  as  well  as  to  England,  the  colonists  look 
for  a  ready  demand  for  their  produce.  It  is  a  long  strip 
of  fertile  country,  extending  along  the  coast,  and  inland 
as  far  as  the  Drakensburg  mountains,  ranging  from  100 
to  150  miles  distance  from  the  sea,  and  which  completely 
protect  the  colony  along  its  western  boundary.  About 
20,000  square  miles  of  land  are  comprised  within  the 
district,  nearly  the  whole  of  which  is  of  high  fertility, 
and  may  be  made  subservient  to  the  industry  and  hap- 
piness of  man.  The  country  slopes  from  the  high  range 
of  mountains,  already  referred  to,  towards  the  sea, 
presenting  a  succession  of  hill  and  dale,  forests  and  plains, 
deep  and  spacious  rivers,  the  whole  land  teeming 
with  vegetation  of  the  most  luxuriant  kind.  The  scourge 
of  drought  need  not  be  feared ;  for  copious  streams  of 
water  run  through  all  parts  of  the  colony,  descending 
from  the  hills  towards  the  sea.  The  surface  of  the  coun- 
try may  be  described  as  generally  undulating,  except  at 
the  sea  coast,  where  it  is  in  many  places  flat  and  stretches 
out  into  plains.  In  some  parts  it  resembles  the  Aus- 
tralian scenery  in  its  park-like  appearance,  the  trees 
being  thinly  scattered  ;  though  in  the  western  districts, 
dense  forests  are  found.  The  colony  contains,  besides 
its  timber,  abundance  of  iron  ore,  building-stone,  coal, 
and  other  minerals.  The  Governor  at  the  Cape,  Sir 
Harry  Smith,  is  very  high  in  his  praises  of  the  natural 
capabilities  of  Natal.  In  a  despatch  to  Lord  Grey  he 
says  : — "  This  district  embraces  a  most  beautiful  country, 
strongly  undulating,  and  intersected  by  many  streams, 
whose  waters  never  fail.  The  land  in  many  parts  is  rich 
and  fertile  beyond  description,  capable  of  producing  cot- 
ton, tobacco,  arid,  I  think,  indigo,  as  the  latter  plant  in 
its  wild  state  abounds.  It  possesses  every  advantage  of 


portationof  foreign-grown  food.  Considerable  tracts  of  land,    climate;  the  land  is  wonderfully  well  watered,  and  pos- 
that  had  been  forced  into  cultivation  by  \  he  stimulus  of  I  sesses  rich  coal  mines." 


high  prices,  must  now  drop  out  of  cultivatk  n  and  be  con- 
verted into  their  former  pasture;  while  sn.all  farms  will 
probably  be  converted  into  larger  ones,  as  an  inducement 
to  men  of  capital  to  hold  and  occupy  them.  This  will 
cause  a  large  disengagement  of  agricultural  skill  and 
labour,  as  is  indeed  already  the  case  to  some  extent  in 
vue  northern  counties,  and  we  do  not  know  to  what  alter- 
native the  classes  so  disengaged  can  look  so  hopefully, 
as  to  emigration  to  the  teeming  and  fertile  lands  in  our 
colonies,  which  are  only  waiting  the  presence  and  labour 
of  the  farmer  and  husbandman  to  teem  with  prosperity 
and  plenty. 

We  have  already,  in  the  columns  of  this  journal,  refer 


The  climate  is  spoken  of  by  all  visitors  as  remarkably 
fine ;  and  it  is  now  frequently  resorted  to  by  invalids 
from  India,  in  preference  to  the  Cape,  the  weather  and 
atmosphere  being  found  more  genial.  The  temperature 
is  never  excessive,  nor  of  such  a  description  as  to  prevent 
field  labour  at  any  period.  The  summer  is  mild,  and  it 
is  during  that  time  that  the  greater  part  of  the  annual 
rains  usually  fall.  Frost  is  very  rare,  and  snow  is  never 
seen,  except  on  the  summits  of  the  distant  hills.  Con- 
sumption, ague,  and  bronchial  complaints  are  unknown, 
which  speaks  well  for  the  general  salubrity  of  the  climate. 
The  mildness  and  geniality  of  the  air  give  great  scope  for 
luxuriant  vegetation,  and  the  stranger  is  struck  by  the 


red  to  the  emigration  fields  of  Australia  and  the  United  ;  number  and  variety  of  the  creepers  and  parasitical  plants, 
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which  twine  round  and  cling  to  everything  which  wil 
yield  them  support,  festooning  the  branches  of  the  trees 
and  matting  together  the  underwood,  so  as  almost  t( 
render  the  bush  impenetrable.  The  convolvulus  and  pas- 
sion flower,  honeysuckle  and  nasturtium,  are  particularly 
abundant. 

The  agricultural  capabilities  of  the  soil  are  great  anc 
varied.  It  is  for  the  most  part,  a  rich  black  loam  along 
the  coast,  and  a  red  sandy  soil  of  great  depth  farther  in 
the  interior.  All  kinds  of  produce  are  raised  in  the 
colony;  more  inland,  excellent  wheat  is  grown  and  yields 
a  heavy  crop,  the  produce  weighing  about  sixty-five 
pounds  to  the  bushel.  Maize,  oats,  and  barley  thrive 
well,  and  all  kinds  of  vegetables  that  have  yet  been  tried 
Kidney  beans  yield  a  large  crop,  and  find  a  ready  market 
in  the  Mauritius,  whither  large  quantities  of  this  vegeta- 
ble, and  of  grain,  cattle,  salted  fish,  pork,  butter,  lard, 
&c.,  are  already  sent  from  the  colony.  In  most  places, 
the  soil  is  sufficiently  clear  to  be  at  once  ready  for  the 
plough  and  from  the  mildness  of  the  climate,  two  crops 
are  usually  grown  in  the  year,  and  without  manure. 

But  the  cultivation  of  the  cotton  plant  seems  more 
than  any  other  branch  of  agricultural  industry,  to  be  the 
future  destiny  of  Natal,  and  we  believe  her  prosperity 
will  mainly  depend  on  her  success  in  this  respect.  The 
rich  grassy  land  along  the  sea-coast  grows  cotton  of  first- 
rate  quality,  which  has  already  received  the  highest  com 
mendation  at  Manchester  and  Glasgow,  fetching  the 
best  price  in  the  market.  The  fibre  possesses  extra- 
ordinary strength  and  tenacity,  and  is  of  greater  length 
than  that  ordinarily  used.  The  cultivation  is  already  rapidly 
on  the  increase,  and  a  Natal  cotton  company  has  been 
formed,  which  holds  out  bright  prospects  of  profit  to  its 
projectors.  Numerous  private  cultivators  are  also  at  work, 
and  are  realizing  good  prices  for  their  produce.  The  soil 
is  also  exceedingly  favourable  for  the  production  of  indigo 
and  tobacco,  both  which  may  be  grown  in  any  quantity, 
and  of  fine  quality.  Mr.  Edward  Chippiani,  an  eminent 
merchant,  and  proprietor  of  land  at  Natal,  in  a  report  to 
the  governor  of  the  colony,  gives  the  following  account  of 
the  capabilities  of  the  colony  in  these  respects : — 

"  Having,  as  a  commercial  man,  had  transactions  with 
Natal  for  the  last  five  years,  and  this  being  the  third  visit 
I  have  paid  to  the  settlement,  I  can  speak  not  only  as  to 
the  great  diminution  of  the  population,  but  in  respect  also 
to  the  great  capabilities  of  the  country.  In  the  year  1843 
I  took  with  me  to  Cape  Town  a  considerable  quantity  of 
native  tobacco,  which,  being  at  the  time  admitted  free  of 
duty,  sold  at  a  very  remunerating  price ;  and  at  my  sug- 
gestion a  farmer  prepared  about  501bs.  in  weight,  as  near 
as  he  could  in  appearance  to  the  American  leaf  tobacco ; 
this  sample  I  exhibited  to  the  consul  for  the  States,  and 
to  the  masters  of  two  American  merchant  ships,  who 
declared  it  to  be  equal  to  many  samples  of  Virginia  tobacco; 
and  all  that  stopped  the  cultivation  of  the  article  was  sub- 
sequently making  Natal  an  independent  colony ;  and  thus 
tobacco  from  thence  became  liable  to  the  same  duty,  as 
from  any  other  part  of  the  world. 

"  Secondly,  if  not  ranking  before  tobacco,  Natal  is  capa- 
ble of  producing  an  almost  unlimited  quantity  of  cotton, 
superior  to  any  North  American  cotton,  Sea  Island  ex- 
cepted.  In  the  year  1845,  the  firm,  of  which  I  am  a 
member,  sent  home  the  first  bale  of  Natal  cotton.  The 
report  thereon  from  the  brokers  and  manufacturers  was 
so  encouraging,  that  I  was  induced  to  commence  planting. 
In  1846  we  sent  home  six  bales,  which  sold  at  7|-d.  per 
lb.,  at  a  time  when  the  best  North  American  cotton  (Sea 
Island  excepted)  was  selling  at  6£d.  And  in  1847  we 
sent  home  fourteen  bales,  the  result  of  the  sale  of  which 
I  have  still  to  learn.  This  year  we  have  seventy-five 
acres  under  cultivation,  and  are  daily  expecting  the  neces- 
sary presses  and  other  machinery  from  America,  to  enable 
us  to  carry  on  operations  on  a  more  extensive  scale. 
Several  other  parties  are  also  now  cultivating  cotton, 


which  must  in  a  short  time  become  an  article  of  conside- 
rable export.  There  can  now  no  longer  be  any  doubt, 
that  under  your  excellency's  judicious  arrangements,  Natal 
will  not  only  be  re-peopled  by  those  who  have  lately 
emigrated  from  it,  but  that  the  attention  of  emigrants 
from  the  mother  country  will  speedily  be  attracted  to  it. 
Your  excellency,  having  seen  so  much  of  the  settlement, 
will,  no  doubt,  report  favourably  upon  its  immense  re- 
sources. I  may  also  mention  that  a  small  sample  of 
indigo,  which  I  sent  home,  was  valued  at  Is.  lOd.  per  lb., 
a  price  about  equal  to  that  of  Manilla  indigo,  with  a  re- 
mark from  the  broker,  that  if  attention  were  paid  to  its 
cultivation,  it  would  compete  with  Bengal  indigo." 

Sugar,  coffee,  oranges,  peaches,  lemons,  figs,  pome- 
granates, pine-apples,  apples,  pears,  and  all  such  fruits, 
are  also  grown  with  ease  in  the  open  air,  and  reach  matu- 
rity and  perfection. 

The  colony  has  been  divided  into  eight  magistracies  or 
divisions,  and  the  elements  of  local  government  have 
already  been  organized.  The  principal  of  these  is  Pieter- 
maritzburg,  in  which  the  capital  of  the  colony  is  situated, 
about  fifty  miles  from  the  sea-port,  in  a  north-west  direc- 
tion. The  town  is  regular  and  well-built,  prettily  situ- 
ated on  a  level  piece  of  ground,  and  surrounded  by  hills, 
the  sides  of  which  are  mostly  clothed  with  wood,  and 
look  fresh  and  verdant  all  the  year  round.  The  town 
contains  shops,  stores,  and  several  public  buildings,  with 
numerous  well-built  dwelling  houses  of  stone  and  brick. 
A  handsome  church  is  now  in  course  of  erection,  which 
is  estimated  to  cost  about  .£8,000;  "Wesleyan  and  Re- 
formed chapels  are  already  in  existence.  The  scenery  of 
the  neighbourhood  is  very  fine  and  picturesque,  and  the 
soil  is  rich  and  fertile. 

D'Urban  is  the  oldest  part  of  the  settlement,  and  con- 
tains the  sea-port  town  of  the  same  name.  The  town  is 
well  laid  out,  and  is  rapidly  increasing  in  size  and  impor- 
tance ;  it  is  seated  on  the  banks  of  a  lake  skirting  the  bay 
of  Natal,  and  is  embowered  in  trees  and  flowering  shrubs 
n  endless  variety.  Mr.  Methley,  who  has  resided  in  the 
colony  and  published  a  little  book  on  the  subject,* 
>-ives  a  glowing  description  of  the  town  and  neighbour- 
lood.  He  says  "  near  the  town  is  Berea,  a  very  high 
liil,  covered  to  the  summit  with  dense  and  tangled  brush 
or  forest,  from  the  top  of  which  is  seen  some  of  the  most 
Deautiful  scenery  in  South  Africa.  Such  a  combination 
of  the  majestic  and  sublime,  of  wood  and  water,  hill  and 
dale,  is  rarely  to  be  met  with ;  and  when  once  beheld  is 
lever  forgotten — a  scene  on  which  the  eye  feasts  with 
delight,  and  which  memory  loves  to  recall  in  after  days. 
Here  are  seen  to  advantage  the  varied  beauties  of  island, 
mountain,  and  stream ;  the  town,  shipping,  and  placid 
waters  of  the  bay ;  while  the  eye  roams  over  the  blue 
endless  expanse  of  the  Indian  Ocaan,  on  whose  bosom  is 
=,een  a  glistening  speck,  the  sail  of  some  distant  mer- 
chantman wending  its  way  to  the  rich  ports  of  the  east." 
The  scenery  of  the  bay  of  Port  Natal  is  thus  described 
)y  the  same  writer :  e<  near  the  upper  end  of  the  bay  are 
he  Mayron  islands,  the  wood  of  which  is  used  in  the 
construction  of  houses  ;  there  are  also  great  quantities  of 
hells  which  are  burnt  for  lime.  It  is  exceedingly  plea- 
ant,  on  a  summer's  evening,  to  sail  round  this  noble  bay. 
As  the  boat  proceeds  on  its  course  there  is  an  ever- 
changing  panorama  of  nature's  brightest  pictures ;  pro- 
'use  and  lovely  vegetation  margins  the  water,  and  as  you 
icar  the  islands,  flocks  of  flamingos,  pelicans,  and  cranes, 
arge  white-plumaged  birds,  rise  on  the  wing,  startled  by 
four  approach.  Soon  you  glide  into  a  canal-like  passage, 
he  trees  on  either  hand  arching  above  forming  a  fairy- 
ike  vista,  through  which  the  evening  breeze  comes  cool 
and  refreshing.  Underneath  the  clear  water  you  see  the 
ish  darting  to  and  fro  beneath  the  matted  roots  of  the 
nangrove,  and  as  the  rich  flood  of  light  from  the  setting 
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sun  leaves  the  waters  of  the  bay,  you  hear  the  song  of 
j  the  Kafir,  or  far  off  on  the  hills  the  distant  howl  of  the 
i  hungry  jackal  j  sometimes  a  vulture  or  long-legged  crane 
!  goes  sailing  over  head,  the  short  twilight  dies  away  and 
the  fire-flies  dart  around,  encircling  the  gloom ;  night 
throws  her  mantle  over  sleeping  nature,  and  the  bright 
constellations  of  the  southern  hemisphere  appear,  but  sel- 
dom look  down  on  a  scene  of  greater  loveliness  or  beauty." 
Besides  the  two  districts  above  named,  there  are  also 
those  of  Umvoti,  Impafane,  Upper  Tugela,  and  Umzing- 
ate.  Umvoti  is  situated  to  the  north  of  D'Urban ;  it 
contains  some  of  the  finest  lands  in  the  colony,  suitable 
alike  for  grazing  and  agricultural  purposes.  Its  climate 
is  considerably  more  temperate,  from  its  higher  eleva- 
tion, than  the  lands  along  the  sea  coast.  The  other  dis- 
tricts are  of  a  mixed  character— those  to  the  west,  being 
nearer  the  hills,  are  exceedingly  well  adapted  for  sheep- 
grazing.  Wheat  and  oats  grow  well  in  these  western 
districts,  and  the  vine  is  already  cultivated  with  great 
success.  There  are  everywhere  abundant  streams  of 
water,  and  the  soil  is  fertile  and  genial. 
'  The  native  habitants  of  this  colony  are  the  Zoolus,  a 
tribe  amounting  to  about  90,000,  who  fled  into  the  dis- 
trict at  a  not  very  recent  period,  to  escape  the  persecu- 
tions of  some  more  powerful  tribes  further  north.  They 
are  a  very  tractable  race,  are  found  good  labourers,  and 
are  thus  likely  to  prove  of  great  service  to  the  district. 
The  presence  of  this  labouring  population  renders  the 
presence  of  mere  labouring  emigrants  less  urgently  re- 
quired than  in  the  Australian  colonies.  What  appears  to 
be  required  is,  rather  the  skill  and  intelligence  to  direct 
labour,  than  labour  itself.  Yet  even  emigrant  labourers 
from  England  find  ready  employment,  at  wages  as 
high  as  6s.  a  day,  or  more.  Skilled  labourers,  such  as 
mechanics  of  the  various  kinds,  receive  from  7s.  6d.  to 
9s.  a  day.  Farm  servants  receive  £4.0  a-year,  with 
rations.  There  is  already  a  great  demand  for  active 
young  women  as  servants ;  those  who  have  landed  in  the 
colony  have  immediately  been  engaged,  at  wages  of  from 
£2Q  to  £3Q  per  annum ;  and  the  demand  is  not  half 
supplied.  But  the  description  of  individuals  most  of  all 
wanted  in  the  colony,  are  men  with  a  small  amount  of 
capital,  and  who  are  ready  to  engage  in  agricultural  pur- 
suits. Abundant  success  awaits  the  industry  of  such 
men.  An  emigrant  thus  writes  home  in  September  last, 
from  Pietermaritzburg  : — 

"I  am  perfectly  satisfied  that  many  respectable  •families 
in  England  would  be  glad  to  improve  their  condition,  and 
live  a  life  subject  to  less  cares  and  anxieties  than  the  ma- 
jority of  people  in  England  are  liable  to  at  the  present 
moment.  A  farmer,  with  but  a  small  amount  of  capital, 
can  sit  down  on  his  own  land  as  prince  of  the  domain, 
breed  cattle,  and  rear  every  necessary,  and  almost  every 
luxury,  around  his  own  dwelling.  With  a  few  English 
labourers  to  manage  them,  he  can  procure  abundant  Kafir 
labour  at  5s.  a  month  and  mealies,  which  is  as  much  In- 
dian corn  as  they  can  eat,  which,  when  boiled,  is  their 
principal  food.  I  have  seven  Kafirs,  and  give  them  a 
bullock's  head  twice  a  week,  which  costs  me  9d.  each 
aead.  Mealies  are  8s.  a  mende — about  three  bushels  to 
In*,  mende.  Every  description  of  grain,  except  mealies 
and  Kafir  corn,  is  excessively  dear,  in  consequence  of  the 
major  part  of  the  inhabitants  being  employed  in  mercan- 
tile affairs,  or  trading  with  the  Dutch  Boers  and  Kafirs. 
In  fact,  at  present,  much  wheat  is  brought  from  the  Cape, 
though  a  finer  soil  and  climate  for  its  growth  cannot  be 
found  than  this,  particularly  in  the  interior  of  the  country 
I  was  across  the  River  Ungani  a  fortnight  ago,  and  saw 
as  splendid  a  piece  of  wheat  as  I  could  wish  to  see  any- 
where, on  a  farm  of  Mr.  Penning,  formerly  a  merchant 
in  Liverpool.  He  had  a  large  kraal  of  cattle,  pigs,  anc 
poultry  in  abundance,  and,  except  the  want  of  society 
I  should  suppose  him  to  be  as  happy  as  any  pastora 
prince  of  olden  time  could  possibly  be." 


Another  writes  home  about  the  same  time  from  the 
>ame  place  : — 

We  have  eggs  and  beef-steaks  for  breakfn?t,  with  coffee,  &c. ; 
and  fowls,  roast  beef,  and  lamb  for  dinner,  with  potatos,  cabbage, 
and  green  peas,  which  are  also  in  nl  undance,  an  1  very  cheap. 
Three  fowls  may  be  frequently  purchased  for  6d."  He  continues 
— "  There  is  no  fear  of  any  one  not  doing  well,  if  they  are  only 
;ober,  honest,  and  industrious.  You  will  scarcely  credit  it,  but 
;here  are  no  locks  or  keys  used  to  the  doors,  merely  a  temporary 
'astening  with  a  piece  of  string ;  there  is  no  fear  of  robbers  or 
;hieves  entering  your  house ;  no  poor  men  here.  The  contrast 
compared  with  England  is  truly  striking.  We  are  all  placed  beyond 
ivant.  The  country  is  just  beginning  to  look  beautiful ;  the  grass 
s  springing.  We  ore  now  in  spring,  and  the  summer  commences 
n  September.  Farmers  are  wanted  here  very  much.  We  have 
:hree  crops  yearly  of  oats  and  Indian  corn.  I  wish  some  of  the 
farm  labourers  of  England  were  here.  Some  that  came  out  in  the 
;hip  with  us  have  f  een  offered  £40  per  annum,  with  lodgings  and 
rations.  If  some  of  my  countrymen  were  but  here  to  get  a  good 
supply  of  food  and  a  comfortable  home,  which  housauds  do  not 
lave  at  home,  they  would  rejoice  that  they  had  the  courage  to 
leave  "happy  "  England.  Here  labour  meets  its  reward  ;  and  the 
sober  working  man  is  respected,  and  treated  with  that  friendship 
and  courtesy  to  which  the  rights  of  labour  entitle  him  in  every 
place.  He  is  welcomed  to  the  colony  as  an  acquisition,  and  not 
is  a  burden.  *  *  English  servants  are  also  much  wanted  in  the 
colony,  as  the  natives  don't  care  much  about  work  ;  and  after  they 
get  married,  they  make  their  wives  do  all  the  work,  while  they  are 
as  comfortable  as  gentlemen.  They  will  work  very  well  with  En- 
glishmen, if  you  can  but  make  them  understand  you,  which,  at  first, 
is  rather  difficult.  *  *  It  is  a  fine  climate  ;  the  air  salubrious 
and  healthful ;  not  a  cloud  to  bo  seen  for  days,  and  even  weeks, 
together.  It  will  be  our  mid-sumrner  whilst  it  be  your  mid-winter." 
As  an  idea  to  the  reader  of  the  price  of  clothes,  we  quote — 

"  Wellington  booti,  such  as  may  be  purchased  in  England  for 
18s.,  cost  30s.  or  35*. ;  frock  coat,  £5  10s. ;  a  common  black  hat, 
which  in  England  would  be  about  7s.,  sells  at  £\  ;  and  I  gave  18s. 
to  have  my  watch  cleaned.  Several  sailors,  who  have  gone  to  work 
at  brickrraking,  earn  from  10s.  to  15s.  per  day." 

It  remains  for  us  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  price  of 
land,  which  is  very  cheap  in  Natal.  The  best  land  may 
be  had  at  4s.  an  acre.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  towns, 
where  it  is  already  bought,  and  under  cultivation,  it  may 
be  rented  from  2s.  to  5s.  an  acre.  A  man  possessing 
,£50  and  upwards,  may  thus  become  a  proprietor  of  land 
in  Natal,  adding  to  his  gains  by  working  at  intervals  for 
day's  wages.  Mr.  Byrne  is  now  diligently  promoting 
emigration  on  a  large  scale  to  the  colony,  and  he  is 
enabled  to  do  so  through  a  very  favourable  arrangement 
he  has  made  with  the  Colonial  and  Emigration  Commis- 
sioners. We  have  now  before  us  an  interesting  "  corres- 
pondence relating  to  the  settlement  of  Port  Natal,"  pre- 
sented to  Parliament  on  May  3rd  last,  and  printed  in 
a  Parliamentary  Blue  Book.  We  there  find  that  Mr. 
Byrne  has  arranged  for  the  importation  of  emigrants  at  the 
rate  of  £IQ  a  head,  which  entitles  them  to  a  free  passage, 
and  twenty  acres  of  land  on  their  arrival  in  the  colony. 
A  much  greater  latitude  is  allowed  in  the  selection  of 
emigrants,  in  respect  of  occupation  and  calling,  than  is 
admitted  in  the  Australian  emigration.  Mechanics, 
skilled  labourers,  and  farmers,  are  the  classes  chiefly 
eligible.  Five  pounds  is  charged  for  the  conveyance  of 
each  child,  and  five  acres  of  land  allowed  them  in  the 
colony.  Buildings  for  the  accomodation  of  the  emigrants 
on  their  arrival,  are  set  apart  for  their  use  at  Pieterma- 
ritzburg ;  and  on  the  whole  the  arrangements  seem  to  be 
of  the  most  complete  and  satisfactory  character. 

Population  is  now  flowing  into  the  district,  and  we 
cannot  doubt  that  before  many  years  are  over,  Natal 
will  be  one  of  the  most  thriving  of  all  the  colonies  of  the 
Mother  Country. 

[Recent  intelligence  from  Natal  shows  that  the  result  of  Mr. 
Byrne's  experiment  has  so  far  been  very  unsatisfactory,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  total  want  of  arrang-ements  for  the  reception  ot 
the  emigrants  at  Pietermauritzburg,  and  for  their  accommoda- 
tion until  they  could  be  comfortably  located  in  the  colony. 
Experience  will  doubtless  remedy  this  defect  in  future,  and 
meanwhile  the  real  capabilities  of  the  colony  remain  the  same. 
Pietermauritzburg  makes  rapi-1  progress.  From  a  recent  adver- 
tisement in  the  African  Journal,  we  perceive  that  a  Joint  Stock 
Bank  has  been  set  on  foot  there,  which  will  tend  greatly  to  the 
development  of  the  industrial  resources  of  the  colony.  The 
reports  of  settlers,  who  have  succeeded  in  getting  ovtr  the  dis- 
agreeable circumstances  connected  with  a  first  entrance  into  the 
colony,  are  extremely  hopeful.  One  emigrant,  who  suffered 
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shipwreck  on  the  coast  in  July,  off  Port  Natal,  and  lost  every- 
thing, thus  writes:—"  From  all  I  hear,  I  have  no  doubt  of  doing 
better  than  in  England,  if  I  can  only  get  a  little  assistance. 
There  cannot  be  a  doubt  but  that  it  is  a  fine  country,  and  that 
Ihere  is  land  in  it  that  will  grow  everything."  The  above  ac- 
count of  Natal  is  also  fully  confirmed  by  an  interesting-  descrip- 
tion of  the  colony,  just  published,  by  J.  S.  Christopher,  a  settler 
in  the  district.] 


AUNT    JESSY. 

The  course  of  true  love  never  did  run  smooth. 

Midsummer  Night's  Dream. 

"WAS  there  ever  any  attachment  between  your  sister 
Jessy  and  Mr.  Bexley,  Frank  ? "  Mrs.  Delmore  abruptly 
asked,  as  the  drawing-room  door  closed  on  the  lady 
referred  to,  and  she  and  her  husband  were  left  alone. 

"Attachment,"   he  repeated,   "not  that  I  know  of. 
What  could  put  such  a  thought  into  your  head,  Letty  ? " 
"  You  don't  suppose  that  I  am  so  illogical,  as  to  draw 
conclusions  without  premises,"  she  said,  laughing. 

"Certainly  not,  rny  dear;  he  returned,  with  affected 
gravity.  But  may  I  know  from  what  circumstance  your 
inference  is  drawn  ?  " 

"  WTell !  when  you  introduced  your  friend  to  me,  I 
could  not  help  noticing  that  your  sister  looked  very  odd, 
and  when  you  turned  to  her,  and  said,  Mr.  Bexley  is  an 
old  friend  of  yours  Jessy,  she  blushed,  and  trembled,  and 
could  scarcely  hold  out  her  hand  to  him  for  agitation." 

"Oh!  then  when  a  lady  blushes,  and  trembles,  and  looks 
odd,  (an  indefinite  term  that  though)  it  is  right  to  conclude 
she  is  meeting  with  a  former  suitor.    Is  that  it,  Letty  ? " 
"  Not  in  all  cases.     However,  that  is  not  all." 
"  Well ;  what  other  grounds  have  you  for  the  suppo- 
sition ?" 

"  Why,  when  he  spoke  of  having  recently  lost  his  wife, 
and  of  his  being  left  with  four  daughters,  all  under  thir- 
teen, I  glanced  at  her,  and  saw  her  dash  tears  from  her 
eyes.  And  her  whole  countenance  seemed  to  say  that  she 
would  like  to  be  a  mother  to  those  poor  bereaved  girls." 
"That  was  just  like  Jessy,  I'll  confess,"  cried  Mr. 
Delmore.  "  But  it  is  very  possible,  Letty,  for  her  to  feel 
for  the  poor  motherless  girls,  and  yet  not  to  wish  to  be 
the  wife  of  their  father," 

"  Granted  ;  still  placed  beside  what  I  before  observed 
and  noticed  afterwards,  it  strengthened  my  opinion  that 
there  was  something  in  it." 

"Well  1  and  what  did  you  notice  afterward  ?  I  want  to 
know  the  whole,  my  dear." 

"Why,  Jessy  has  been  making  all  sorts  of  blunders 
ever  since.  At  the  dinner  table  I  asked  her  for  the 
mustard,  and  she  handed  me  a  spoon.  Then  we  were 
giving  out  some  dresses  to  be  made,  and  what  did  she  do, 
but  call  the  dress-maker  Mrs.  Bexley." 

Mr.  Delmore  here  burst  into  a  hearty  laugh. 
"  Are   you   laughing   at   Jessy's   blunders,   or  at  my 
grounds  of  inference,"  asked  the  lady. 

"  At  both"  he  returned ;  "  for  in  a  court  of  law  the 
whole  of  your  evidence,  when  summed  up,  would  not 
justify  a  jury  in  bringing  in  a  verdict  of  guilty.'" 

"  I  think  it  would,  though ; "  rejoined  Mrs.  Delmore, 
pertinaciously. 

The  lady  in  question  at  this  moment  re-entered  the 
room,  and  quite  unconscious  of  what  had  passed  in  her 
absence,  she  took  up  her  work  and  quietly  resumed  it. 

Now,  though  Mr.  Delmore  chose  to  laugh  at  his 
•wife's  conclusions- — husbands  will  take  such  liberties — he 
was  not  quite  sure  that  they  were  without  grounds.  A 
vague  idea  of  having  once  thought  his  sister  had  a  pre- 
ference for  his  friend  now  crossed  his  mind,  and  turning 
to  her,  as  if  without  any  particular  design,  he  said,  "  Did 
you  think  Bexley  much  altered,  Jessy  ?  " 

"  Not  so  much  as  I  should  have  expected  in  all  those 

years,"  she  said,  without  raising  her  eyes  from  her  work. 

"  How  many  years  is  it  since  you  saw  him  last?" 

"  It  is  just  seventeen  years." 


"  Ah  !  you  keep  a  more  accurate  account  of  time  than 
I  do,"  he  cried.  And  Mrs.  Delmore  here  gave  hina  a 
significant  glance,  which  seemed  to  say,  "That's  another 
fact  to  justify  my  conclusions." 

WTe  will  let  the  gentle  reader  into  the  secret. 

Leonard  Bexley  and  Jessy  Delmore  had  first  wet 
whilst  the  latter  was  presiding  over  her  brother's  esta- 
blishment, some  years  prior  to  his  marriage,  and  the 
young  lady  was  then  scarcely  nineteen.  Mr.  Delmore 
was  not  one  of  those  young  men  who  think,  that  if  they 
iiave  a  sister  for  a  housekeeper  they  are  not  called  upon 
:o  be  domestic — that  she  has  no  right  to  expect  their 
society  and  attentions,  and  that  they  are  at  free  liberty 
to  be  from  home  as  much  as  they  please.  So  far  from 
:hinking  thus,  he  duly  appreciated  the  affection  which 
nad  led  his  sister  to  sacrifice  »,he  comforts  and  society  of 
ler  childhood's  home  for  his  sake,  and  he  felt  it  his  duty 
;o  repay  that  sacrifice  as  far  as  might  be  in  his  power. 
With  this  view,  he  spent  most  of  his  evenings  in  her 
society,  either  at  their  own  fire-side,  or  by  making  her 
iis  companion  in  his  visits  to  their  mutual  friends. 

"  Why,  Frank  Delmore  is  as  gallant  to  his  sister  as  if 
ic  were  handing  about  a  young  bride,"  was  a  remark 
requently  made  amongst  the  young  men  who  were  asso- 
ciated with  him  in  his  profession.  Such  speeches  were 
not  made  in  the  spirit  of  commendation,  but  with  a 
sneer.  They  had,  however,  no  effect  upon  his  conduct. 

Leonard  Bexley  was  amongst  the  select  few  whom 
Delmore  invited  to  his  house,  and  termed  his  heart- 
friends.  They  were  nearly  of  an  age,  similar  in  character, 
and  fond  of  the  same  pursuits.  Bexley  had,  at  that  time, 
no  settled  home  in  London  ;  his  relatives  all  resided  in 
a  distant  part  of  England,  and  as  he  was  almost  a 
stranger  in  the  great  city,  he  gladly  availed  himself  of  his 
friend's  pressing,  and  oft-repeated  invitations.  The 
rational  amusements,  cheerful  conversation,  and  refined 
and  elevating  pursuits  which  distinguished  their  evening 
hours,  made  their  fire-side  very  attractive  to  him,  and  he 
became  a  constant  guest. 

Jessy  Delmore  possessed  r~r':uer  uncommon  beauty, 
nor  brilliant  powers  of  mind ;  she  was  quiet  and  retiring 
in  her  demeanour — in  short,  she  was  one  of  those  young 
women  who  require  to  be  well  known  to  be  truly  appre- 
ciated. By  such  frequent  association  with  her  at  her 
brother's  house,  Bexley  became  aware  of  the  estimable 
traits  in  her  character,  and  consequently  felt  a  deep 
interest  in  her,  but  no  thought  of  anything  further  than 
the  intercourse  of  friendship  ever  crossed  his  mind. 
With  Jessy,  however,  it  was  otherwise.  Esteem,  by 
degrees,  ripened  into  affection,  and  her  guileless  and  in- 
experienced heart  too  readily  imagined  that  she  was  only 
responding  the  feelings  of  his. 

"  You  seem  out  of  spirits  to  day,  my  dear  Francis," 
said  Miss  Delmore,  to  her  brother,  as  he  one  evening 
threw  himself  into  his  arm-chair,  with  a  manner  very  un- 
like his  wonted  cheerfulness. 

"Well,  to  own  the  truth,  I  am,  Jessy,"  was  his  reply. 

"  Has  anything  occurred  to  distress  you? "  she  asked  in 
concern. 

"  Why  !  yes ;  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  am  going  to  lose 
my  friend  Bexley." 

"  Lose  him  !  " 

"Yes;  he  is  going  over  to  America.  Two  of  his 
brothers  are  going,  and  he  tells  me  to-day  that  he  has 
made  up  his  mind  to  go  with  them,  and  set  up  in  his 
profession  there.  They  have  some  connections  in  Ame- 
rica. He'll  be  here  in  a  few  minutes;  he's  going  to 
spend  the  evening  with  us,"  he  hurriedly  added,  and 
rising  from  his  seat,  and  walking  to  one  of  the  windows, 
he  looked  out. 

"  This  is  sudden,  is  it  not,  Frank  ? "  said  Jessy,  making 
a  strong  effort  to  speak. 

"  No  ;  not  exactly,  my  dear ;  he  has  talked  of  it  several 
times  before,  but  I  really  didn't  think  he  would  go 
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Perhaps  it  was  because  I  did'nt  wish  it,"  he  added,  turn- 
ing to  her  with  a  forced  laugh. 

"  Perhaps  so ; "  was  all  she  could  trust  her  voice  to 
reply  j  and  she  now  found  a  pretext  for  quitting  the 
room. 

Bexley  came  that  evening,  and  the  next,  and  every 
evening  whilst  he  remained  in  London.  He  spoke  with 
feeling  of  how  much  he  should  miss  their  society,  but 
not  a  word  escaped  him  which  could  lead  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  his  regret  extended  further  than  that  which  was 
naturally  called  forth  by  an  interruption  of  friendship. 
After  his  departure,  a  regular  correspondence  was  for 
some  months  kept  up  between  the  young  men,  and  not  a 
letter  arrived  in  which  Jessy  was  not  named  ;  still  it  was 
only  by  such  expressions  as  "  kind  remembrances  to  your 
little  housekeeper,"  or  to  "  my  fair  friend."  The  corres- 
pondence after  a  while,  however,  suddenly  ceased.  Del- 
more  was  surprised  and  concerned,  though  he  did  not  say 
much ;  he  nad  heard  of  short-lived  friendships,  and  though 
he  had  hoped  better  things  of  his  heart-friend,  he  thought 
he  had  no  right  to  expect  exemption  from  the  general 
experience  of  the  world.  Poor  Jessy,  too,  suffered  in 
silence,  such  griefs  are  not  voluble — and  none  knew  that 
she  suffered  at  all. 

A  large  thick  letter,  with  the  well-known  handwriting 
on  the  direction  was,  however,  one  morning  put  into 
Delmore's  hand.  He  opened  it  with  eagerness — too 
much  eagerness  to  perceive  that  his  sister  had  caught 
sight  of,  and  recognised  it,  and  was  in  a  state  of  great 
agitation. 

"  Ho  !  ho  !"  he  said,  smiling,  and  looking  up  after  he 
had  perused  the  first  page.  "  I  see  now  how  it  is  I  hav'nt 
heard  from  Bexley  for  so  long ;  he  has  been  engaged  in  a 
more  interesting  manner  than  in  writing  to  me.  Well, 
I  suppose  I  must  forgive  him,"  he  added,  his  eye  running 
rapidly  on.  "  I  may  want  the  same  forbearance  exer- 
cised towards  me  some  day.  There  is  no  saying  what 
one  will  do  under  such  circumstances.  What  say  you 
Jessy?" 

Miss  Delmore  guessed  her  brother's  meaning  too  well ; 
but  for  the  sake  of  saying  something,  that  her  feelings 


might  be  unobserved,  she  said,   "  How  am   I  to  know 
what  you  mean,  Frank  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  he  has  been  spending  his  time  very  agreeablj 
in  the  company  of  a  certain  lady,  who  is  to  be  Mrs 
Bexley  soon." 

Poor  Jessy  tried  to  make  a  remark,  but  could  not,  hei 
voice  would  not  do  its  office,  and  her  brother  now  lookec 
up  ut  her.  Then  it  was  that  a  question  arose  in  hi 
mind,  whether  he  had  not  unwittingly  wounded  hei 
feelings,  and  whether  she  was  not  more  deeply  intereste< 
in  the  information  than  he  had  supposed. 

The  impression  was,  however,  but  transient.  He 
subsequent  conduct  led  him  to  conclude  that  he  was  mis 
taken,  and  he  never  thought  of  it  again,  until  nearly  six 
teen  years  after,  when  his  wife's  suggestions  recalled  it  fr 
his  memory. 

We  left  Jessy  busily  plying  her  needle,  and  Mr.  am 
Mrs.  Delmore  exchanging  significant  glances.  Marriec 
people  are  apt  to  look  very  knowing,  when  they  see,  o 
fancy  they  see,  others  falling  into  the  meshes  in  whic 
they  were  themselves  one  day  entangled. 

"  Suppose  we  ask  your  friend  to  bring  his  daughter 
here  for  a  few  weeks,  whilst  he  is  engaged  in  his  busines 
matters,  and  settling  about  his  new  home,"  said  Mrs 
Delmore. 

"  So  do  my  dear,"  responded  the  husband,  "  I  am  sur 
it  will  be  a  kindness." 

His  sister  looked  in  his  face  with  her  eyes  beamin 
with  pleasure.  It  was  a  spontaneous  action,' and  she  wa 
the  next  moment  as  intent  as  ever  on  her  work. 

"What  are  you  doing,  Jessy,  my  dear,"  he  asked  "yo 
seem  as  earnest  about  that  piece  of  needlework,  as  if  yo 
were  working  for  a  wager  ? " 


"  Why,  I'm  making  little  Freddy  a  set  of  caps,"  she 
replied,  laughing. 

"  Ah  !  I  don't  know  what  the  world  would  do  without 
Aunt  Jessys,  and  Aunt  Marys,  and  such  useful  ladies," 
he  rejoined.     "They  are  so  expert  with  the  needle,  and 
have  so  much  patience  and  kindness,   and  all  that  sort 
thing.     I  know  not  how  it  is,  but  they  seem  to  have  a 
mracter  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  it  is  a  very  esti- 
able  one." 

"  So  they  have,5'  cried  Mrs.  Delmore.     "  I'll  add  my 
estimony  to  that,.'* 

We  have  each  a  vocation  assigned  us,"  added  Jessy, 
nd  the  great  object  is  to  discharge  its  duties  with  credit, 
e  it  what  it  may." 

The  kind  proposal  of  Mrs.  Delmore  was  put  into  imme- 
iate  execution,  and  Mr.  Bexley's  four  daughters  were 
le  very  next  day  inmates  of  their  hospitable  mansion, 
oor  Jessy  had  a  difficult  matter  to  restrain  her  feelings 
hen  she  first  saw  them.  Her  warm  heart,  full  as  it  was 
f  the  tender  memories  of  bygone  days,  longed  to  express 
more  than  circumstances  seemed  to  warrant,  and  she  was 
lad  to  withdraw  to  shed  a  few  tears.  Further  asso- 
iation,  however,  made  her  less  scrupulous  of  expressing 
er  feelings,  and  she  and  the  children  were  soon  very 
arm  friends. 

"  I  wish,  papa,  that  Miss  Delmore  was  our  mamma," 
xclaimed  the  youngest  girl,  when  she  and  her  sisters 
were  one  day  alone  with  him. 

"  What  makes  you  wish  that,  Celia? "  asked  her  father, 
miling. 

Because  she  is  such  a  sweet  lady,  and  I  love  her  so." 
Well,  my  dear,  that  is  a  very  good  reason.     But, 
>erhaps,  she  would  not  like  it." 

Yes;  I  think  she  would,"  added  the  little  girl. 
Why  do  you  think  so  ?  " 

Oh  !  I  don't  know,  papa ;  but  I  do  think  it,  don't 
rou,  Catherine  ?  "  she  asked,  addressing  her  eldest  sister. 
Well,  Celia,  I  can't  exactly  say,  but  she's  very  kind 
o  us,  and  seems  to  think  a  great  deal  about  our  losing 
>ur  dear  mamma." 
"  She  says  she  used  to  know  you  a  great  many  years 


ago,  when  you  were  in  England  before,"  said  another  of 
the  sisters. 

"  Oh  !  would'nt  it  be  nice  to  have  such  a  sweet  lady 
'or  a  mamma,"  Celia  added,  clapping  her  hands  together 
with  delight  at  the  very  thought.  "  May  I  ask  her  if 
she  would  like  it,  papa  ? "  Mr.  Bexle)^  smiled.  "  No 
my  dear,  you  must  not  ask  her,"  he  replied ;  "  you  must 
eave  that  for  me  to  do." 

"  But  will  you  ? " 

"  I  can't  promise ;  but  I'll  think  about  it." 

"  Well !  "  mused  Bexley,  as  he  left  the  room.  That 
is  not  exactly  a  bad  proposal  of  little  Celia's  j  and  then 
he  began  to  think  over  Miss  Delmore's  good  qualities. 

She  is  domestic,"  he  said,  "  that  is  a  great  thing  in  a 
woman,  and  sweet-tempered,  too.  I've  heard  her  bi-other 
say  that,  many  times — that  is  a  very  important  matter. 
And  she's  intelligent.  Yes ;  I've  spent  many  pleasant 
hours  in  her  company."  Then  he  recalled  several  little 
incidents  long  buried  in  forgetfulness,  which  evidenced 
some  other  excellencies  in  her  character. 

A  week  or  so  after  the  above  conversation  took  place, 
he  happened  to  come  into  the  drawing-room  when  Miss 
Delmore  and  his  youngest  little  girl  were  there  alone. 
Jessy  had  been  giving  the  child  a  lesson  in  music,  and 
they  were  still  sitting  before  the  piano  together. 

"  Oh !  papa,  ask  Miss  Delmore  now  what  you  promised 
me  you  would,"  cried  the  child,  jumping  from  the  music 
stool,  and  running  into  his  arms. 

"  Hush,  hush,  my  dear." 

"  Oh  do,  papa,  I'm  sure  she  will  not  say  no.  She  is 
so  kind." 

"  Well..  Celia,  you  may  take  a  run  round  the  garden, 
and  then  perhaps"  I  will,"  was  his  reply. 
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Jessy  could  not  avoid  overhearing  what  passed,  but 
thinking  what  was  said  referred  to  the  music  lesson,  she 
made  a  "remark  on  Celia's  taste  for  music,  observing  that 
she  would  advise  Mr.  Bexley  to  cultivate  it,  by  letting  her 
have  early  instruction. 

His  thoughts  were,  however,  occupied  with  another, 
and  a  more  important  matter,  and  his  reply  was  not 
therefore,  very  much  to  the  purpose.  (We  say  this 
without  any  reflection  whatever  on  the  quickness  of  his 
intellect.)  He  thought  he  could  not  do  better  than 
avail  himself  of  the  present  favourable  opportunity  of 
ascertaining  whether  his  little  daughter's  proposal  would 
be  agreeable ;  and  after  all  we  have  made  known  to  tho 
reader,  we  think  we  need  not  give  Jessy's  reply. 

"So  I  was  correct  in  my  conclusion  after  all,  you  see, 
my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Delmore,  a  little  exultingly,  a  few 
weeks  subsequent  to  the  period  when  the  above  related 
events  took  place.  "  I  think  we  ladies  are  generally 
pretty  cute  in  such  matters,"  she  added.  "I  really 
am  surprised  that  you  never  guessed  anything  of  the  sort 
before." 

"  But  suppose  I  did,  Letty  ?  " 

"Well,  if  you  did,  you  were  very  quiet  about  it.  You 
thought  it  was  no  business  of  mine  I  suppose.  It  is, 
however,"  she  quickly  rejoined,  "  for  I  really  don't  know 
what  I  shall  do  without  her.  There  is  no  one  else  I  can 
feel  comfortable  to  leave  the  children  with  at  any  time, 
and  then,  when  any  of  them  are  ill,  she  is  such  an  excel- 
lent nurse." 

"  I  think,  my  dear,"  said  Mr.  Delmore,  trying  to  look- 
very  grave,  "  I  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  a  law 
passed,  that  no  single  ladies  having  brothers  and  sisters 
with  families  should  be  allowed  to  marry  after  a  certain 
age — say  thirty." 

"  That  would  be  rather  an*  arbitary  law,"  cried  Mrs. 
Delmore,  laughing. 

"  Well,  my  love,  it  would  only  be  carrying  out  by 
compulsion  what  you  are  in  your  heart  wishing.  It  would 
ensure  a  certain  number  of  those  useful  members  of 
society,  maiden  aunts,  to  every  family ;  and  would  doubt- 
less benefit  the  community  at  large,  though  it  might  fall 
heavily  on  some  individuals." 

"  No,  Frank,  I  am  not  quite  so  ungenerous  as  to  wish 
that,"  said  the  lady.  "  I  shall  miss  Jessy  very  much  in 
many  ways,  and  so  will  your  brother  James  and  his  wife, 
and  your  sister  Mary  too,  for  she  has  been  very  useful  to 
all  of  us.  But  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  her  happily  married, 
for  I  think  married  people  are  the  happiest  people  after 
all.  Then  I'm  sure  she  will  be  quite  as  useful  in  her  new 
sphere,  for  those  poor  motherless  girls  need  some  one  to 
take  charge  of  them." 

"  Yes ;  Letty,  a  true-hearted  woman  will  be  useful,  let 
her  be  in  what  situation  or  circumstances  she  may." 

"  That's  very  true,  Frank;  though  a  step-mother's  is 
often  a  thankless  office,  and  some  of  the  good  people  I 
have  spoken  to  on  the  subject  think  Jessy  does  foolishly 
in  undertaking  it ;  especially  as  the  children  are  all  girls, 
and  some  of  them  are  so  old.  But  she  says  she  has  no 
fears  herself." 

"  It  is  a  very  ungenerous  prejudice  that  of  condemning 
women  filling  the  position  of  step-mothers,"  said  Mr. 
Delmore;  "  a  woman  of  right  principle  and  good  feeling 
will,  as  I  said  before,  do  her  duty  in  any  situation. 
Peculiar  circumstances  do  not  compel  us  to  act  contrary 
to  the  general  bent  of  our  dispositions — at  least  such  in- 
stances are  very  rare." 

Jessy  Delmore  shortly  after  became  Mrs.  Leonard 
Bexley.  She,  in  that  character,  proves  the  truth  of  her 
brother's  observation,  and  all  we  can  acquaint  the  reader 
with  is  that  she  is  now  enjoying  the  quiet  happiness 
which  a  union  based  on  esteem  on  one  side,  and  on  a  long 
and  ardent  affection  on  the  other,  bids  ftiir  to  pro- 
duce. 

ANNA  MARIA  SARGEANT. 


OUR  TRIP  TO  THE  ISLE  OF  MAN. 
The  clocks  of  the  near  churches  were  striking  two,  as  my 
friends  and  I  went  on  board  the  steamer  that  was  to  con- 
vey us  to  the  Isle  of  Man.  Not  holding  the  dreaded 
enemy  of  voyagers,  sea -sickness,  in  much  fear,  and 
having  some  regard  for  economy,  we  soon  decided  that 
the  steerage  would  accommodate  us  quite  as  well  as  the 
half-dozen  respectable-looking  people  who  had  already 
taken  their  seats,  or  were  lounging  about,  and  peeping 
down  the  various  mysterious  portals  that  let  one,  as  it 
were,  into  all  the  secrets  of  a  vessel.  We  had  stowed 
away  a  quantity  of  biscuits  in  the  recesses  of  a  large  bas- 
ket, that  contained  our  more  immediate  necessaries  ;  and 
being  thus  secured  against  natural  cravings,  we  selected 
our  seats  and  began  to  look  about  us. 

There  had  been  some  delay  in  the  loading  of  the  vessel, 
and  package  after  package  continued  to  be  wheeled  along 
the  movable  gangway,  and  lowered  into  the  hold.     Now 
it  was  a  huge  barrel  that  was  slowly  rolled  on  by  the 
united   exertions  of  several  men,  and  which  would  occa- 
sionally roll  back  again  when  they  loosened  their  hold, 
to  the  detriment  of  the  toes  of  the  nearest ;  then  a  parcel  i 
of  drums  of  figs  or  boxes  of  raisins,  for  the  delectation  of  ; 
the  good  Manx  people  and  thsir  summer  visitors.     Anon  I 
would  come  an  immense  sack,  that  was  speedily  disposed  j 
of  by  a  rope  with  a  running  noose,  which  being  thrown 
around  it,  was  tightened  by  the  same  jerk  that  slung  it 
off  the  gangway.      This    movement,  though  apparently 
simple,  required,  we  were  told,  both  practice  and  dexte- 
rity on   the  part  of  the  man  who  performed  it.     All  this 
time  the  windlass  was   being  turned  by  one  of  the  hand- 
somest sailors  we  ever  saw,  and  who  appeared  to  hold  a 
responsible  position  in  the  vessel. 

The  loading  being  at  length  completed,  a  sailor  came 
and  rang  the  great  bell,  to  the  intense  dismay  of  a  little 
terrier  we  had  with  us,  and  who  nearly  leaped  over  the 
side  of  the  vessel  in  her  fright.  We  observed  that  the 
bell-rope  was  not  attached  in  the  way  usual  on  shore,  but 
was  tied  round  the  clapper,  which  was  agitated  by  main 
force.  This  summons  produced  the  usual  hurry  and  con- 
fusion ;  tardy  passengers  hastened  on  board,  and  all  was 
made  ready  for  a  start.  Then  began  the  weighing  of  the 
anchor. 

"Look!"  whispered  E •  in  my  ear,  "here  is  the 

handsome  fellow  who  turned  the  windlass.     What  will 
you  bet  that  his  name  is  not  Jack  ?" 

"  Jack"  he  turned  out  to  be  immediately  after,  to  our 
great  amusement,  and  the  increase  of  my  young  friend's 
reliance  upon  her  own  sagacity. 

The  rope  fastened  to  the  anchor  happened  to  be  far 
from  sound,  and  as  the  three  or  four  sailors  went  on 
pulling  lustily,  to  the  music  of  Jack's  melodious  "  Yo- 
heave-ho-heave-ho-o-yo-ho,"  it  broke  with  a  tremendous 
splash.  There  were  running  to  and  fro,  and  hurried  ex- 
clamations and  commands  from  two  or  three  men  who 
were  directing  our  movements  from  the  pier;  and  then 
the  rope  was  spliced,  and  the  operation  of  weighing  went 
on  more  cautiously.  Meanwhile  further  help  had  been 
obtained  in  the  shape  of  the  fiddler  belonging  to  the  ves- 
sel, one  of  the  most  comic-looking  fellows  ever  seen,  and 

who  threw  my  friend  R into  roars  of  laughter.     But 

this  man  deserves  a  paragraph  to  himself. 

Imagine  then,  good  reader,  a  great  hulking  fellow,  ap- 
parently all  blubber;  which  substance,  finding  itself  too 
strictly  imprisoned  within  coat  and  waistcoat,  had  at- 
tempted to  burst  its  bonds,  and  partially  succeeding,  had 
effected  various  unsightly  rents  in  the  fiddler's  apparel. 
Surmounting  this  ungainly  figure  appeared  a  genuine 
Irish  face,  wide  mouth,  snub  nose,  and  two  upward  slits 
for  eyes — the  very  personification  of  waggery,  and  at  each 
change  of  expression  becoming  more  irresistibly  comic. 
Yet  never  was  man  more  belied  by  his  countenance;  for 
with  all  this  effective  apparatus  for  drollery,  the  fellow 
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had  not  a  spark  of  humour  about  him.  Naturally  a 
quiet,  simple  sort  of  chap,  he  must  often  have  wondered 
what  could  give  rise  to  the  peals  of  laughter  that  his 
mere  vicinity  never  failed  to  elicit,  especially  from  my 
susceptible  friend. 

The  delay  in  loading,  and  the  accident  to  the  cable, 
caused  the  steamer  to  be  more  than  an  hour  behind  time ; 
and  we  were  informed  that  it  would  be  midnight  before 
we  could  arrive  at  our  destination.  "  Never  mind,"  said 
we  to  one  another,  "  the  sky  is  blue  and  cloudless,  the 
sea  calm  as  a  sleeping  infant ;  we  shall  have  moonlight 
and  starlight,  and  a  most  delightful  sail.  There  are 
plenty  of  odd  characters  around  us  to  afford  matter  of 
amusement  and  speculation.  The  time  will  not  pass 
heavily.  To  begin  with,  here  are  some  of  the  oddest 
creatures  just  in  front  of  us." 

The  group  alluded  to  consisted  of  a  man  and  his  wife, 
and  two  little  girls.  They  came  on  board  with  an  infinity 
of  bags  and  baskets,  and  at  once  commenced  active  pre- 
parations for  the  voyage.  The  man  first  took  off  his  hat, 
and  tied  on  a  comfortable  cap  that  fitted  close  over  his 
ears  -,  then  he  unfastened  his  stock,  and  taking  out  of  his 
hat-box  a  long  white  cravat,  wound  it  round  his  neck. 
But  he  could  not  manage  the  tie  to  his  satisfaction,  so 
he  was  fain  to  put  on  the  black  satin  stock  again.  All 
this  while  the  woman,  a  bonny-looking  creature,  waited 
upon  him  with  the  utmost  docility.  We  whispered  to 
each  other  "  What  a  pattern  wife!"  The  elder  child, 
who  was  attired  in  a  smart  violet  shot-silk  mantelette, 
seated  herself  in  a  corner  of  the  bench  that  ran  round  the 
entrance  of  the  cabin,  with  something  tied  up  in  a  pocket- 
handkerchief  in  her  hand.  This  something  proved  to  be 
prawns,  and  there  was  that  merciless  child  actually 
shelling  the  stout,  rich  fish,  and  eating  them  before  the 
eyes  of  people  who  had  collected  all  their  forces  for  the 
deadly  wrestle  with  sickness.  The  very  idea  of  prawns  ! 
We  are  sure  that  the  horrid  sight  was  the  reason  why  a 
pallid-looking  girl,  who  sat  just  opposite,  succumbed  at 
once,  and  paid  her  devotions  to  a  large  pail  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  voyage. 

These  people  went  on  thus  making  themselves  com- 
fortable in  various  ways,  and  exhibiting  much  family  affec- 
tion at  leisure  times ;    and,  at  length,  upon  a  prolonged 
examination,  we  began  to  doubt  the  exact  relationship  of 
the  parties.     "  Those  are  the  man's  children,  no  doubt," 
said  we,  "  but  are  they  the  woman's  ?     She  takes  little 
notice  of  them ;  all  her  attentions  are  for  her  bashaw  of  a 
husband.     And  his  manner,  so  condescendingly  kind,  so 
j    protecting.     A  man  does  not  behave  in  that  way  many 
years  after  courtship.     The  children  do  so  little  justice 
|    to  their  pretty  mother,  too.     We  see  how  it  is ;  she  is  a 
|    step-mother.     Not  long  married,  either." 

This  conjecture  at  once  solved  all  the  anomalies  that 
had  presented  themselves ;  and  our  minds  being  now 
comparatively  easy  about  our  neighbours,  who  had  by 
this  time  got  great  handkerchiefs  tied  over  their  heads, 
we  began  to  eat  our  biscuits,  and  take  a  more  general 
survey.  At  the  other  side  of  the  deck,  and  directly  oppo- 
site to  us,  was  a  stout  man  in  an  ample  white  neckerchief, 
whom,  by  his  peculiar  complexion  and  expression  of  coun- 
tenance, we  at  once  set  down  as  a  Wesleyan  minister.  He 
was  paying  very  particular  attention  to  a  modest,  sober- 
looking  woman  in  deep  mourning,  an  unmistakeable  mem- 
ber of  a  class — probably  a  leader  of  one — and  attendant 
at  prayer-meetings.  "A  very  suitable  wife  for  the 
minister,"  we  said;  "the  belle-ideal  of  a  Methodist 
preacher's  wife."  And  the  propriety  and  suitability  of 
the  arrangement  actually  gave  us,  in  our  temporary 
humour  of  wide  and  kindly  sympathy,  as  much  satisfac- 
tion, every  whit,  as  if  its  carrying  out  could  have  essen- 
tially promoted  our  own  interests. 

But  "  a  change  came  o'er  the  spirit  of  our  dream" 
when  we  saw  a  gay,  lively,  rather  pretty  girl,  insinuate 
herself  between  the  minister  and  his  supposed  intended, 


and  shortly  appropriate  fully  one  half  of  his  attentions. 
It  was  now  clear  from  the  way  in  which  he  ogled,  and 
leered,  and  smiled,  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  coquetting 
with  the  female  portion  of  his  flock ;  and  this  conduct  in. 
one  who  should  have  been  "  a  light  in  Israel"  caused  the 
reverend  gentleman  to  fall  fathoms  deep  in,  or  rather  out 
of,  our  estimation. 

However,  it  was  time  to  let  our  neighbours  alone,  and 
look   to  ourselves.      Something  was  going  wrong  with 

E ,  who  began  to  exhibit  a  species  of  forced  vivacity 

that  spoke  volumes.  On  every  former  occasion  she  had 
proved  an  excellent  sailor,  and  had  consequently  never 
dreamed  of  the  case  being  otherwise.  But  for  the  last 
five  minutes  she  had  been  conscious  of  very  suspicious 
qualms,  which  she  endeavoured  to  silence  or  disguise  by 
the  vivacity  aforesaid.  It  was  of  no  use ;  the  enemv  was 
close  at  hand.  Swiftly  sped  he  on,  ruthlessly  he  over- 
took, and  ere  the  minute-hand  of  her  watch  had  counted 
five  evolutions  more,  poor  E was  in  full  retreat  to- 
wards the  cabin. 

My  friend  R ,  and  I,  being  left  alone,  and  feeling 

perfectly  secure  against  qualms,  now  began  to  perambu- 
late the  deck  and  try  our  sea  legs.  It  was  rather  stag- 
gering work  at  first,  for  a  fresh  breeze  was  blowing,  and 
the  vessel  began  to  make  its  way  with  that  long  roll  so 
fatal  to  the  squeamish.  We  took  a  survey  of  our  neigh- 
bours. The  pallid  young  girl  was  lying  half-dead  across 
her  mother's  lap,  who,  poor  body,  had  much  ado  to  sup- 
port herself.  The  bashaw  and  his  family  stood  it  out 
bravely,  and  were  insulting  the  feelings  of  the  company 
by  devouring  immense  pies.  The  Wesleyan  minister  and 
his  fair  companions  had  disappeared  ;  and  in  a  few  mo- 
ments, we  saw  him  come  up  from  the  cabin  and  fetch  a 
basin,  with  which  he  re-descended.  He  was  evidently 
having  a  busy  time  of  it. 

The  fiddler  began  to  tune  up,  and  one  of  the  men  to 
dance  a  hornpipe  in  the  midst  of  an  admiring  circle. 
This  fellow  turned  out  a  regular  wag  j  and  as  his  coun- 
tenance was  a  perfect  contrast  to  that  of  the  fiddler,  we 
naturally  perpetrated  the  novel  remark,  that  "  appear- 
ances are  not  always  to  be  depended  upon."  As  time 
wore  on,  this  man  was  frequently  missing ;  and  as  he 
became  more  wildly  facetious  after  each  disappearance, 
we  conjectured,  with  some  degree  of  probability,  that  he 
was  not  quite  so  unpleasantly  engaged  as  the  preacher 
and  his  companions. 

E now  re-ascended  and  joined  us,  looking  like  a 

blanched  lily,  as  she  was. 

"  That  darling  Jack  ! "  was  her  first  exclamation. 
"What  of  him  ?"  said  we. 

"  He  was  so  sorry  for  me,  and  he  has  been  offering,  if 
I  would  go  into  his  cabin,  to  have  the  berth  all  made 
nice  for  me  to  repose  upon.  What  must  I  do,  papa  ?  I 
must  lie  down  somewhere,  or  I  shall  be  ill  again.  Oh  ! 
it  is  awful,  the  cabin  is  so  close,  it  makes  me  worse ;  and 
that  man  danced  his  hornpipe  just  over  my  head." 

So  as  we  thought  it  would  not  come  exactly  within  the 
rules  of  convenance  for  a  respectable  young  lady  of  char- 
acter, like  E ,  to  accept  the  offer  of  the  handsome 

sailor,  even  though  he  were  weathering  the  gale  far  above 
her  head ;  we  concocted  a  bed  of  shawls  and  cloaks,  and 
laid  her  gently  down  with  her  head  resting  on  a  carpet 
bag,  where  she  soen  became,  or  appeared  to  be,  insensi- 
ble to  external  impi'essioris. 

Hitherto  our  record  has  been  of  humanity  and  its 
weaknesses ;  now  we  will  turn  to  the  glorious  scene  that 
lay  around.  Save  to  the  practised  eye  of  a  sailor,  who 
probably  might  still  have  discerned  some  long,  low  cloud 
on  the  horizon,  that  might  be  considered  a  shore,  we 
were  out  of  sight  of  land.  The  glistening  green  waves 
foamed  and  rushed  around  us  with  a  noise  that  resem- 
bled nothing  so  much  as  the  incessant  tearing  up  of 
strong  paper ;  and  above  extended  the  culm  blue  hea- 
vens, with  the  rising  moon  in  the  likeness  of  a  small 
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white  cloud.  Soon  came  sunset,  and  then  the  scene  was 
indeed  lovely.  On  one  side  sank  the  departing  lumin- 
ary down  a  sky  of  green  and  amber ;  a  few  fairy  clouds, 
tinged  with  red,  floating  around  him.  And  as  he  sunk, 
bestowing  upon  us  his  parting  benediction,  in  the  guise  of 
a  long  trail  of  light  upon  the  restless  waves,  up  sprung 
the  young  moon,  rejoicing  in  her  new-born  splendour ; 
while  a  few  light,  grey  cloudlets  floated  above,  cold,  pas- 
sionless, and  pure. 

An  hour  later,  and  we  were  all  wet  with  the  salt  spray, 
and  obliged  to  protect  ourselves  from  the  chill  breeze  by 
all  the  cloaks  and  shawls  we  could  muster.  The  sailors 
now  began  to  look  out  for  land ;  and  in  a  short  time  they 
discerned  something  on  the  remote  horizon  which  they 
in  vain  pointed  out  to  our  unpractised  eyes.  An 
hour  afterwards,  when  the  captain  had  issued  orders  that 
we  should  all  go  aft  to  warm  ourselves  by  the  boiler,  we 
did  discern  something  like  a  bright  light,  which  we  were 
told  indicated  the  position  of  the  town  of  Douglas.  We 
had  made  an  incursion  among  the  exclusives,  and 

had  deposited  the  lifeless  form  of  E upon  a  coin- 

•fortabie  bench,  well  sheltered  from  the  wind.  The 
bright  light  became  stronger,  and  then  a  bold  outline  of 
volcanic-looking  hills  loomed  darkly  before  us,  and  we 
neared  the  sheltered  bay  of  the  little  seaport  whither  we 
were  hastening. 

It  is  an  odd,  mysterious  feeling,  that  of  entering  a 
strange  port  at  dead  of  night.  The  chilliness  from  wind 
and  spray,  the  vagueness  of  everything  around,  the  con- 
tinuous rustle  and  rush  of  the  glittering  waves,  the  silent 
expanse  of  the  vast  Heavens,  and  the  obscure  outline  of 
the  unknown  shore — all  conspire  to  deepen  the  impres- 
sion. But  we  cease  to  move — a  gun  is  discharged  to 
give  notice  of  our  arrival ;  and  after  gathering  together 
our  luggage  and  small  packages,  we  reluctantly  roused 

poor  E from  her  partial  insensibility,  and  cloaking 

her  and  ourselves  well  up,  we  patiently  wait  the  approach 
of  the  boat  that  is  to  carry  us  over  the  half-mile  that 
still  separates  us  from  the  shore. 

A  small,  tossing,  flat-bottomed  boat  it  proved  to  be, 
and  awkwardly  we  got  down  the  ladder  into  it,  and 
merrily  we  careered  over  the  star- lit  waves,  amused  by 
the  liveliness  and  facetious  remarks  of  one  or  two  cabin 
passengers,  whose  acquaintance  we  had  not  hitherto 
made.  All  at  once  we  came  in  contact  with  a  floating 
cart,  the  horse  attached  to  which  was  up  to  its  girths  in 
water. 

A  chorus  of  oaths  arose,  and  a  good  deal  of  Manx 
abuse  was  interchanged,  for  the  intruders  had  come  in  con- 
tact with  one  of  our  oars,  which  was  likely  to  be  damaged 
in  the  struggle. 

Thought  we  to  ourselves,  "  What  can  a  cart  be  doing 
here  at  this  time  of  night  ?  Can  they  fish  in  carts ;  or 
do  they  come  out  to  lay  in  the  purest  sea-water,  with  a 
dash  of  moonlight  in  it,  for  critical  bathers  at  home  ?" 

We  were  forming  all  kinds  of  wild  conjectures,  when 
suddenly  our  boat  was  surrounded  by  carts ;  the  drivers 
of  which  mingled  their  voices  with  those  of  the  first,  and 
added  to  the  confusion.  They  had  come  to  take  the 
passengers  and  their  luggage  through  the  surf  to  the  dry 
beach.  Our  luggage  was  tumbled  into  one  of  them,  and 

we  were  tumbled  after  it.     E was  fain  to  hold  on 

by  one  of  the  lively  young  men's  coat-tails,  who  in  his 
turn,  grasped  our  dignified  self  by  the  shoulders,  thus 
steadying  both  himself  and  us. 

And  where  was  our  friend  R all  this  time  ?  Judge, 

gentle  reader,  of  our  dismay,  when  turning  as  well  as  we 
could  to  look  for  him,  we  beheld  him  apparently  slipping 
into  the  sea.  The  Manx  carts  are  not  particularly  well 
calculated  for  holding  human  luggage — at  least  those 

were  not  in  which  the  passengers  of  the trusted 

themselves  on  that  night — having  neither  seats  nor  tail- 
board ;  and  my  friend,  having  in  vain  sought  a  support 
for  his  tall  form,  seated  himself  behind  with  his  legs 


dangling  over  the  water,  and  resigned  himself  to  his  fate. 
In  the  impulse  of  our  erroneous  supposition,  we  laid  hold 
of  the  collar  of  his  cloak  with  a  desperate  grasp,  and  in 
this  guise,  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  we  landed  upon 
the  island. 

But  our  adventures  were  not  yet  over ;  placed  after  all 
upon  the  wet  sand,  in  the  middle  of  a  pool  of  sea-water, 
left  by  the  receding  tide,  we  fought  for  our  luggage,  for 
which  a  number  of  porters  from  the  various  hotels  con- 
tended. At  length  a  degree  of  order  was  restored  ;  but 
where  was  E ?  We  examined  the  group  of  pas- 
sengers for  some  time  in  vain  ;  at  last  a  faint  voice  from 
the  midst  of  the  throng  responded  to  our  inquiries.  The 

porter  led  the  way,   and  we  proceeded  towards 'a 

hotel. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  said  a  female  voice  behind, 
"  a  lady  was  to  have  met  me  here,  and  she  is  not  come. 
I  wonder  that  she  was  not  punctual,  for  I  am  quite  a 
stranger,  and  do  not  know  my  way.  Can  you  tell  me 
what  to  do,  sir  ?" 

"  Perhaps  you  may  have  missed  her  in  the  dark,"  re- 
plied we.  "  Have  you  her  direction  ? " 

"  Yes,  sir ;  Mrs.  Quayle,  Victoria  Place.  I  do  not 
know  her  personally  ;  I  never  saw  her." 

Deluded  woman  !  to  have  been  induced  to  meet  a  per- 
son she  had  never  seen,  on  a  strange  beach  two  hours 
before  sunrise.  Nothing  was  to  be  done  in  such  a  case ; 
nothing  but  to  take  her  with  us,  and  procure  her  a  bed 
at  the  hotel. 

We  had  a  cup  of  excellent  coflee,  and  a  hearty  laugh 
at  the  comicalities  of  our  trip,  and  then  retired  to  bed, 
just  as  the  moon,  which  had  for  some  time  been  hidden 
behind  a  bank  of  clouds,  shone  forth  in  her  waning  glory 
amid  the  increasing  light  of  dawn, 

"  The  glimmering  sheen  of  the  ocean  waves," 
from  one  of  our  two  bed-room  windows,  and  the  dark 
crest  of  a  precipitous  hill,  that  rose  abruptly  out  of  the 
wooded  pasture  land  beneath  the  other,  were  the  last 
objects  upon  which  our  eyes  rested  before  closing  them 
in  dreamless  slumber  in  the  lovely  Isle  of  Mona. 


RE-ISSUE    OF    ELIZA    COOK'S     POEMS. 


SONG  OF  OLD  TIME. 

I  WEAR  not  the  purple  of  earth-born  kings, 

Nor  the  stately  ermine  of  lordly  things  ; 

But  monarch  and  courtier,  though  great  they  be, 

Must  fall  from  their  glory  and  bend  to  me. 

My  sceptre  is  gemless !  yet  who  can  say 

They  will  not  come  under  its  mighty  sway  ? 

»Ye  may  learn  who  I  am, — there's  the  passing  chime, 

And  the  dial  to  herald  me— Old  King  Time ! 

Softly  I  creep,  like  a  thief  in  the  night, 

After  cheeks  all  blooming  and  eyes  all  light ; 

My  steps  are  seen  on  the  patriarch's  brow, 

In  the  deep-worn  furrows  and  locks  of  snow, 

Who  laughs  at  my  power  ?  the  young  and  the  gay ; 

But  they  dream  not  how  closely  I  track  their  way. 

Wait  till  their  first  bright  Sands  have  run, 

And  they  will  not  smile  at  what  Time  hath  done. 

I 

I  eat  through  treasures  with  moth  and  rust ; 
I  lay  the  gorgeous  palace  in  dust ; 
I  make  the  shell-proof  tower  my  own, 
And  break  the  battlement,  stone  from  stone. 
Work  on  at  your  cities  and  temples,  proud  man, 
Build  high  as  ye  may,  and  strong  as  ye  can  ; 
But  the  marble  shall  crumble,  the  pillar  shall  fall. 
And  Time,  Old  Time,  will  be  King  after  all. 
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PIIAYER. 

How  purely  true,  how  deeply  warm, 

The  inly-breathed  appeal  may  be, 
Though  adoration  wears  no  form, 

In  upraised  hand  or  bended  knee ! 
One  Spirit  fills  all  boundless  space, 

No  limit  to  the  when  or  where ; 
And  little  recks  the  time  or  place 

That  leads  the  soul  to  praise  and  prayer. 

Father  above,  Almighty  one, 

Creator,  is  that  worship  vain 
That  hails  each  mountain  as  thy  throne, 

And  finds  an  universal  fane  ? 
When  shining  stars,  or  spangled  sod, 

Call  forth  devotion,  who  shall  dare 
To  blame,  or  tell  me  that  a  GOD 

Will  never  deign  to  hear  such  prayer  ? 

Oh,  prayer  is  good,  when  many  pour 

Their  voices  in  one  solemn  tone ; 
Conning  their  sacred  lessons  o'er, 

Or  yielding  thanks  for  mercies  shown. 
'Tis  good  to  see  the  quiet  train 

Forget  their  worldly  joy  and  care, 
While  loud  response  and  choral  strain 

Re-echo  in  the  house  of  prayer. 

But  often  have  I  stood  to  mark 

The  setting  sun  and  closing  flower ; 
When  silence  and  the  gathering  dark 

Shed  holy  calmness  o'er  the  hour. 
Lone  on  the  hills,  my  soul  confessed 

More  rapt  and  burning  homage  there, 
And  served  the  Maker  it  addressed 

With  stronger  zeal  and  closer  prayer. 

When  watching  those  we  love  and  prize 

Till  all  of  life  and  hope  be  fled ; 
When  we  have  gazed  on  sightless  eyes, 

And  gently  stayed  the  falling  head ; 
Then  what  can  soothe  the  stricken  heart, 

What  solace  overcome  despair ; 
What  earthly  breathing  can  impart 

Such  healing  balm  as  lonely  prayer  ? 

When  fears  and  perils  thicken  fast, 

And  many  dangers  gather  round ; 
When  human  aid  is  vain  and  past, 

No  mortal  refuge  to  be  found ; 
Then  can  we  firmly  lean  on  Heaven, 

And  gather  strength  to  meet  and  bear ; 
No  matter  where  the  storm  has  driven, 

A  saving  anchor  lives  in  prayer. 

Oh,  God !  how  beautiful  the  thought, 

How  merciful  the  bless'd  decree, 
That  Grace  can  e'er  be  found  when  sought, 

And  naught  shut  out  the  soul  from  Thee. 
The  cell  may  cramp,  the  fetters  gall, 

The  flame  may  scorch,  the  rack  may  tear 
But  torture-stake,  or  prison -wall, 

Can  be  endured  with  Faith  and  Prayer. 

In  desert  wilds,  in  midnight  gloom  ; 

In  grateful  joy,  in  trying  pain ; 
In  laughing  youth,  or  nigh  the  tomb  ; 

Oh  when  is  prayer  unheard  or  vain  ? 
The  Infinite,  the  king  of  kings, 

Will  never  heed  the  when  or  where  ; 
He'll  ne'er  reject  the  heart  that  brings 

The  offering  of  fervent  Prayer. 


THE    MISER. 

"  To  be  frugal  is  wise ;  "  and  this  lesson  of  truth 

Should  ever  be  preached  in  the  ears  of  youth. 

The  young  must  be  curbed  in  their  spendthrift  haste, 

Lest  meagre  Want  should  follow  on  Waste : 

But  to  see  the  hand  that  is  withered  and  old 

So  eagerly  clutch  at  the  shining  gold — 

Oh !  can  it  be  good  that  man  should  crave 

The  dross  of  the  world— so  nigh  his  grave  ? 

Sad  is  the  lot  of  those  who  pine 
In  the  gloomy  depths  of  the  precious  mine ! 
But  they  toil  not  so  hard  in  gaining  the  ore 
As  the  miser  in  guarding  the  glittering  store. 
He  counts  the  coin  with  a  feasting  eye, 
And  trembles  the  while  if  a  step  come  nigh : 
He  adds  more  wealth ;  and  a  fiendish  trace 
Of  joy  comes  o'er  his  shrunken  face. 

He  seeks  the  bed  where  he  cannot  rest, 

Made  close  beside  his  idol  chest ; 

He  wakes  with  a  wildered,  haggard  stare, 

For  he  dreams  a  thief  is  busy  there ; 

He  searches  around— the  bolts  are  fast, 

And  the  watchmen  of  the  night  go  past. 

His  coffers  are  safe ;  but  there's  fear  in  his  brain, 

Arid  the  miser  cannot  sleep  again ! 

He  never  flings  the  blessed  mite 

To  fill  the  orphan  child  with  delight, 

The  dog  may  howl,  the  widow  may  sigh, 

He  hears  them  not— they  may  starve  and  die. 

His  breast  is  of  ice,  no  throbbing  glow 

Spreads  there  at  the  piercing  tale  of  woe ; 

All  torpid  and  cold,  he  lives  alone 

In  his  heaps,  like  the  toad  embedded  in  stone. 

Death  comes — but  the  miser's  friendless  bier. 
Is  free  from  the  sobbing  mourner's  tear ; 
Unloved,  unwept,  no  grateful  one 
Will  tell  of  the  kindly  deeds  he'd  done. 
Oh !  never  covet  the  miser's  fame, 
'Tis  a  cheerless  halo  that  circles  his  name ; 
And  one  fond  heart  that  will  truly  grieve 
Will  outweigh  all  the  gold  we  can  leave. 


STANZAS. 

THEY  told  me  in  my  earlier  years, 
Life  was  a  dark  and  tangled  web ; 

A  gloomy  sea  of  bitter  tears, 
Where  Sorrow's  influx  had  no  ebb.' 

But  such  was  vainly  taught  and  said, 
My  laugh  rang  out  with  joyous  tone ; 

The  woof  possessed  one  brilliant  thread 
Of  rainbow  colours,  all  my  own. 

They  talked  of  trials,  sighs  and  grief, 
And  called  the  world  a  wilderness, 

Where  dazzling  bud  or  fragrant  leaf 
But  rarely  sprung  to  cheer  and  bless. 

But  there  was  one  dear  precious  flower 

Engrafted  in  my  bosom's  core, 
Which  made  my  home  an  Eden  bower, 

And  caused  a  doubt  if  heaven  held  more. 

I  boasted — till  a  mother's  grave 
Was  heaped  and  sodded— then  I  found 

The  sunshine  stricken  from  the  wave, 
And  all  the  golden  thread  unwound. 
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Where  was  the  flower  I  had  worn. 

So  fondly,  closely,  in  my  heart  ? 
The  bloom  was  crushed,  the  root  was  torn, 

And  left  a  cureless,  bleeding  part. 

Preach  on  who  will — say,  "  Life  is  sad," 

I'll  not  refute  as  once  I  did ; 
You'll  find  the  eye  that  beamed  so  glad 

Will  hide  a  tear  beneath  its  lid. 

Preach  on  of  woe ;  the  time  hath  been 
I'd  praise  the  world  with  shadeless  brow : 

The  dream  is  broken — I  have  seen 
A  mother  die : — I'm  silent  now. 

ENGLAND. 

MY  heart  is  pledged  in  wedded  faith  to  England's  "  merry 

isle;" 
I  love  each  low  and  straggling  cot,  each  famed  ancestral 

pile; 

I'm  happy  when  my  steps  are  free  upon  the  sunny  glade ; 
I'm  glad  and  proud  amid  the  crowd  that  throng  its  mart 

of  trade ; 
I  gaze  upon  our  open  port,  where  Commerce  mounts  her 

throne, 
Where  every  flag  that  comes  ere  now  has  lowered  to  our 

own. 
Look  round  the  globe,  and  tell  me,  can  ye  find  more 

blazoned  names, 
Among  its  cities  and  its  streams,  than  London  and  the 

Thames? 

.My  soul  is  linked  right  tenderly  to  every  shady  copse ; 
1  prize  the  creeping  violets,  the  tall  and  fragrant  hops ; 
The  citron  tree  or  spicy  grove  for  me  would  never  yield 
A  perfume  half  so  grateful  as  the  lilies  of  the  field. 
I  thread  the  wood,  I  rob  the  hedge,  and  glad  content  is 

mine, 
Although  they  lack  the  orange  branch,  pomegranate,  date, 

and  vine. 

I  covet  not  the  rarest  fruit  exotic  region  shows, 
While  England  has  its  hazel-nuts,  its  blackberries,  and 

sloes. 

I'll  ask  if  there's  a  British  boy,  whate'er  may  be  his  rank, 
Who  does  not  dearly  love  to  climb  his  native  bramble 

bank; 
Who  would  not  trudge  for  many  a  mile  to  gain  a  nutting 

track, 
Proud  of  the  crook'd  stick  in  his  hand  and  basket  at  his 

back; 
Our  songsters,  too,  oh!  who  shall  dare  to  breathe  one 

slighting  word? 
Their  plumage  dazzles  not — yet  say,  can  sweeter  strains  be 

heard? 

Let  other  feathers  vaunt  the  dyes  of  deepest  rainbow  flush, 
Give  me  old  England's  nightingale,  its  robin,  and  its 

thrush. 

I'd  freely  rove  through  Tempo's  vale,  or  scale  the  giant 
Alp, 

Where  roses  list  the  bulbul's  tale,  or  snow-wreaths  crown 
the  scalp ; 

I'd  pause  to  hear  soft  Venice  streams  plash  back  to  boat- 
man's oar, 

Or  hearken  to  the  western  flood  in  wild  and  falling  roar ; 

I'd  tread  the  vast  of  mountain  range,  or  spot  serene  and 
flowered ; 

I  ne'er  could  see  too  many  of  the  wonders  God  has 
showered ; 


Yet  though  I  stood  on  fairest  earth,  beneath  the  bluest 

heaven, 
Could   I  forget  our  summer  sky,  our  Windermere  and 

Devon  ? 

I'd  own  a  brother  in  the  good  and  brave  of  any  land, 

Nor  would  I  ask  his  clime  or  creed  before  I  gave  my  hand ; 

Let  but  the  deeds  be  ever  such  that  all  the  world  may 

know ; 
And  little  recks  "  the  place  of  birth,"  or  colour  of  the 

brow ; 
Yet  though  I'd  hail  a  foreign  name  among  the  first  and 

best, 
Our  own  trauscendant  stars  of  Fame  would  rise  within  my 

breast ; 
I'd  point  to  hundreds  who  have  done  the  most  e'er  done 

by  man, 
And  cry,  "  There's  England's  glory  scroll — show  brighter 

if  ye  can !  " 


PRELIMINARY  SAVINGS'  BANKS. 

IN  May  last  we  noticed  a  plan  of  Mr.  Charles  W.  Sikes,  of 
;he  Huddersfield  Bank,  for  making  Mechanics'  Institu- 
tions the  means  of  fostering  provident  habits  among  the 
working  classes,  as  well  as  places  of  instruction  and  amuse- 
ment.* The  mode  which  Mr.  Sikes  suggested  was,  that 
Preliminary  Savings'  Banks  should  be  formed  within  each 
Institution,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  pennies,  and 
twopences,  and  such  small  sums  as  would  not  be  received 
at  the  Government  Savings'  Banks,  from  its  humbler 
members,  and  that  when  any  depositor's  accumulations 
should  reach  a  sufficient  sum  to  bear  interest,  the  amount 
should  be  paid  over  to  the  Government  Savings'  Bank  in 
the  neighbourhood,  in  the  name  of  the  owner.  The 
machinery  proposed  for  this  purpose  was  very  simple, 
and  such  as  every  Mechanics'  Institution  has  at  its  com- 
mand ;  a  few  of  the  leading  members  might  form  a  Sa- 
vings' Bank  Committee,  the  Treasurer  of  any  institution 
would,  in  all  probability,  consent  to  act  as  Treasurer  to 
the  preliminary  bank,  a  few  inexpensive  pass-books  would 
be  provided  for  the  depositors,  the  book-keeping  re- 
quisite would  be  of  the  simplest  possible  kind,  and  the 
liability  would  be  very  limited,  as  each  depositor's  money, 
so  soon  as  it  reached  £\  Is.  Od.,  or  £2  2s.  Od.,  would  be 
paid  over  to  the  Government  Institution,  and  its  control 
entirely  left  to  the  depositor. 

The  feasibility  and  practicability  of  the  plan  seemed  to 
us  at  the  time  to  ensure  its  adoption  by  many  of  the  more 
advanced  Mechanics'  Institutes,  because  the  attention  of 
the  public  seems  to  be  extensively  directed  to  the  power 
of  the  pennies  of  the  millions,  and  the  wisdom  of  pro- 
viding some  means  to  enable  those  who  occasionally  have 
a  few  pence,  but  seldom  a  few  shillings  to  spare,  to  safely 
accumulate  their  small  savings.  From  this  direction  of 
public  feeling  have  sprung  up  the  penny  banks,  which 
within  the  last  few  months  have  been  established  in  the 
metropolis,  and  other  large  cities  and  towns  of  the  king- 
dom, and  whose  operations  might  be  so  much,  and  so 
beneficially  extended  by  calling  into  action  the  facili- 
ties at  the  disposal  of  the  Managers  of  Mechanics'  In- 
stitutions. 

We  do  not  mean  to  advocate  saving  as  the  very  highest 
sort  of  virtue,  but  it  is  unquestionably  the  parent  of  many 
virtues,  and  that  obstacle  to  many  evils.  The  power  to 
save  with  security  very  often  produces  the  desire  to  save, 
and  that  desire  gives  birth  to  a  wise  economy,  and  stimu- 
lates habits  of  temperance,'  regularity,  and  order.  It  is 
not  merely  that  a  penny  is  laid  by,  or  that  a  guinea  is 
accumulated,  but  that  the  penny,  if  not  saved,  might 
have  been  transformed  into  the  fiery  dram,  and  the  guinea 

*  See  Journal,  No.  56. 
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have  furnished  the  means  for  a  series  of  drunken  frolics, 
in  which  virtue  would  have  been  sacrificed,  health  de- 
teriorated, domestic  happiness  and  comfort  broken  down, 
and  the  ability  and  will  to  labour  for  the  future  impaired. 
It  often  happens,  and  often  must  happen,  that,  not  only, 
according  to  the  good  old  adage,  "  a  penny  saved  is  a 
penny  gained,"  but  that  sickness  is  avoided,  miserable 
homes  are  made  comparatively  happy,  the  police  station, 
and  the  police  court,  and  the  workhouse  are  unvisited,  and 
industry  and  intelligence  are  stimulated  and  aroused  in 
consequence  of  saving.  We  must  not  look  only  at  the 
good  effected  in  a  monetary  point  of  view,  but  also  at  the 
increased  power  of  morality,  resulting,  with  more  or  less 
directness,  from  the  establishment  of  well-managed 
saving  institutions  for  the  humblest  classes  of  society, 
to  whom  such  efforts,  small  and  insignificant  as  they  may 
seem,  are  of  the  greatest  importance.  Nothing  that  con- 
cerns them  is  unworthy  of  serious  and  earnest  attention, 
not  only  for  their  sakes  but  for  the  welfare  of  the  whole 
community,  which,  with  all  its  aggregated  wealth,  and 
progressing  intelligence,  rests,  in  fact,  upon  the  good 
conduct  and  the  energies  of  those  for  whose  immediate 
benefit  such  institutions  are  proposed. 

It  appeared  to  us,  and  so  it  still  appears,  that  Mr.  Sikes's 
plan  was  of  paramount  importance  to  the  Managers  of  Me- 
chanics' Institutions,  with  regard  to  the  prosperity,  stability, 
and  usefulness  of  those  Institutions,  which  have,  hitherto, 
been,  too  often,  only  for  mechanics  in  name.  They  have 
been,  in  the  mass,  rather  ornamental  than  useful,  and  have 
done  little,  compared  with  what  they  might  have  done, 
for  the  elevation  of  the  many.  Their  lectures,  libraries, 
and  classes,  are  generally  suited  to  the  tastes  and  require- 
ments of  the  middle  classes,  rather  than  the  labourers, 
and  their  halls  have  been  left  empty,  while  the  tap-room 
of  the  public-house,  where  the  benefit  society,  or  the  sick- 
club,  or  the  burial-club  is  held,  is  crowded.  Such  habits 
of  providence  as  the  people  have,  have  been,  as  it  were, 
systematically  surrounded  by,  and  associated  with  evil 
influences,  which  have  weakened  the  power  of  those 
habits,  and  too  often  converted  them  from  incentives  to 
good  into  temptations  to  evil.  Members'  fines  have 
furnished  the  occasions  for  many  a  debauch,  and  mem- 
bers' spending-money  has  laid  the  foundation  of  many  a 
drunken  fit.  It  is  in  the  power  of  Mechanics'  Institutions 
in  a  great  measure  to  remedy  this, — to  make  the  lecture 
and  the  reading-room  as  popular  and  attractive,  and  ten 
thousand  times  more  useful  than  the  tap-room  and  the 
singing-saloon,  and  at  the  same  time  to  add  largely  to 
their  funds,  their  members,  and  their  powers  for  useful- 
ness, and  promote  the  well-being  and  heighten  the  moral 
tone  of  the  people.  It  is  necessary  that  the  means  of  in- 
struction, and  the  opportunity  of  practising  what  that 
instruction  may  teach,  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  offered 
•under  the  same  roof,  and  many  a  family  may  be  saved 
from  destitution,  and  many  a  Mechanics'  Institution  from 
decay,  by  a  timely  attention  to  the  social  wants  of  the 
people,  evinced  by  offering  to  them  provident  institutions 
of  a  better  kind,  and  connected  with  purer  associations, 
than  those  they  now  have. 

With  these  views  we  were  glad  to  see,  by  the  Report  for 
1850  of  the  "  Yorkshire  Union  of  Mechanics'  Institutes," 
that  Mr.  Sikes's  recommendation  has  attracted  the  notice, 
and  secured  the  approval  of  the  Committee  of  that  body, 
who  express  an  opinion,  "that,  wherever  such  a  plan 
could  be  properly  carried  out,  it  must  largely  tend  to  in- 
crease the  moral  influence  and  social  importance  of  these 
institutions,"  for  "  institutions  are  likely  to  derive  an 
accession  of  members  where  such  a,  department  should  be 
efficiently  carried  out,  because  those  who  went  merely  to 
deposit  their  twopence  or  threepence,  would  become  aware 
of  the  other  advantages  offered  to  them."  But  we  are 
happy  to  find  that  something  more  has  been  done,  than 
to  express  an  opinion,  for  the  Committee  add,  "  We  are, 
therefore,  glad  to  learn  that  the  plan  of  Mr.  Sikes  has 


already  been  adopted  in  conjunction  with  the  Institutions 
at  Wortley,  Meltham,  and  Keighley,  at  which  latter 
place  it  is  found  to  succeed  admirably.  At  Hunmanby  a 
Provident  Society  has  been  formed,  to  include  the  benefits 
of  Friendly  Societies  and  Life  Assurance.  It  is  also  in 
contemplation  to  establish  preliminary  Savings  Banks  at 
the  Dogley-lane,  Kirkstall,  and  other  institutions;  we 
hope  it  will  be  with  such  results  as  may  enable  us  to  re- 
commend it  still  further  at  our  next  annual  meeting." 

We  find,  from  other  sources,  that  preliminary  Savings' 
Banks  have  been  established  in  connection  with  the  Man- 
chester and  Huddersfield  Mechanics'  Institutions,  and 
that  their  progress  is  highly  satisfactory  and  promising. 
The  Preliminary  Savings'  Bank  at  Huddersfield  was 
opened  on  the  8th  of  July  last,  with  57  depositors,  lodg- 
ing £3  Os.  7d.,  and  by  the  end  of  September  the  number 
of  depositors  had  reached  205,  and  the  deposits  to 
,£69  10s.  4d.,  averaging  73,  of  about  one  shilling  and 
fivepence  each  night,  and  in  19  cases  individual  deposits 
reached  the  sum  (seventeen  shillings),  to  be  paid  into  the 
Government  Savings'  Bank.  Humble  as  this  may  appear, 
we  may  draw  an  inference  as  to  the  good  it  is  likely  to 
effect  from  the  information  of  a  trustworthy  correspondent, 
who  says,  that,  "  Of  the  205  depositors,  possibly  not 
more  than  half  a  dozen  (so  humble  are  they  in  life) 
would  have  thought  upon  the  subject,  but  for  the  pre- 
liminary Banks;"  and  we  are  at  present  scarcely  in  a 
position  to  estimate  the  social  good  which  thousands  of 
such  Banks,  at  once  strengthening  Institutions  calculated 
to  advance  morality  and  intelligence,  and  benefiting  the 
people,  would  inevitably  confer  upon  the  country. 

We  have  had  forwarded  to  us  copies  of  the  Manchester  and 
the  Huddersfield  "Depositors'  Book,"  with  copies  of  the 
rules  of  each  Institution,  and  in  the  hope  of  promoting 
the  good  work,  we  give  those  of  the  Huddersfield  Pre- 
liminary Bank,  trusting  that  they  may  serve  for  a  modal, 
on  which  many  similar  Institutions  will  be  founded : 

RULES. 

I.  The  Bank  shall  be  under  the  management  of  the  Committee 
of  ihe  Hudclersfield  Mechanics'  Institution;  and  the  Treasurer  of 
the  Institution  for  the  time  being,  shall  be  the  Treasurer  of  the 
Preliminary  Savings'  Bank. 

II  The  Treasurer  shall,  on  the  day  after  each  deposit  night, 
pay  the  balance  iy  his  hands  into  the  Huddersfield  Banking  Com- 
pany, to  the  credit  of'the  Preliminary  Savings'  Bank. 

III.  No  monies  to  be  received  or  paid  unless  two  Officers  of  the 
Institution,  or   persons   appointed  by  them,   be  present;    one  to 
enter  the  sum  iu  the  Pass-book  and  the  Committee's  Cas  t-i<ook, 
the  other  to  copy  the  said  entry  from  the  Pass-book  into  th a  Com- 
mittee's Ledger,  and  then  affix  his  initials  in  the  Pass-book. 

IV.  The  accounts  bhall  be  made  up  half-yearly,  on  the  30th  of  June 
and  the  81st  of  December,  and  a  list  of  the  balances  (signed  by 
the  Treasurer),  giving  the  NUMBER  of  each  Pass-book,  BUT  NOT 
THE  NAME,  shall  be  Jaid  upon  the  table  for  one  month,  thus  en- 
abling each  Depositor  to  see  that  his  balance  is  correct. 

V.  That  Deposits  will  be  received  from   the   Members  of   the 
Mechanics'    Institution,    their     Friends,    and,    "Working    People 
generally. 

VI.  That   any   sums   from   one   Penny  upwards    shall   be   re- 
ceived, and  when  they    amount  to    Seventeen   Shillings   (unless 
requested  otherwise  by  the  Depositor),  shall  be  paid  into  ihe  End- 
dersfleld  (GOVERNMENT)  Savings'  Bank;  a  Pass-book  obtained  in 
the  Depositor's  name,  and  given  to  the  party  who  may  again  pay 
into  the  preliminary  Bank,  until  it  reaches  the  Seventeen  Shillings, 
to  be  again  transferred  to  his  or  her  own  creditin  theliudderslield 
Savings,'  Bank,  and  so  soon  as  such  sums  are  accumulated.     Al' 
sums  piid  over  to  the  Government  Savings'  Bank  will  no  longer 
be  under  the  control  of  the  Committee  of  the  Preliminary  Bank. 

VII.  Any  depositor  may  draw  out  his  money  on  presenting  his 
Book,  and  no  sum  will  bear  interest  until  paid  over  to  the  Hud- 
dersfield Savings'  Bank. 

This  seems  to  us  to  be  but  the  beginning  of  a  move- 
ment, by  which  Mechanics'  Institutions  may  usefully 
connect  themselves  with  the  people,  by  meeting  their 
social  wants,  and  helping  them  on  the  road  to  improve- 
ment. It  is  a  grand  opportunity  for  replacing  the  habits 
and  associations  of  the  pot-house,  by  those  of  places  de- 
voted to  the  spread  of  knowledge,  and  we  earnestly  trust 
that  such  a  simple  and  easy  means  of  raising  the  intelli- 
gence, and  benefiting  the  moral  and  physical  condition  of 
the  people,  will  not  be  neglected.  Each  institution  may 
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seem  to  do  but  little,  but  it  is  of  littles  that  all  great 
things  'are  made  up,  and  the  multitude  of  institutions, 
each  adding  its  small  quota  to  the  general  good,  would  in 
time  build  up  a  mass  of  power,  resting  upon  prudence, 
regularity,  and  forethought,  sufficient  to  effect  great  and 
beneficial  social  changes.  We  cannot,  perhaps,  conclude 
better  than  by  quoting  from  the  Yorkshire  Union  Report 
the  following  sensible  and  necessary  warning : — "  It  can- 
not be  too  strongly  impressed  upon  the  respective  Com- 
mittees to  enforce  the  most  rigid  exactness  and  punctuality 
in  the  discharge  of  any  pecuniary  trust  they  may  under- 
take, with  every  precaution  against  possible  loss ;  as  a 
single  failure  in  this  respect  might  bring  discredit  upon 
the  whole  system,  and  even  on  Mechanics'  Institutions 
themselves." 


SHORT   NOTES. 

HATS. 

MEN,  in  their  dress,  are  stiff  to  an  excess.  There  is  not 
a  particle  of  taste  displayed  in  modern  male  clothing. 
The  coat,  with  its  swallow  tails  swinging  about  behind,  is 
a  hideous  invention,  and  so  is  the  pilot  sack,  in  which  we 
are  wont  to  conceal  ourselves  in  winter.  The  latest  pale- 
tot is  only  an  exaggeration  of  the  ugliness ;  and  this  the 
ladies  have  borrowed.  The  fair  sex  certainly  have  retained 
some  grace  in  their  clothing.  The  shawl  and  scarf  afford 
a  beautiful  drapery  when  neatly  assumed — as  for  instance, 
by  a  Parisian  woman.  And  the  beauty  of  their  oval 
figure  cannot  be  altogether  concealed.  But  that  horrid 
paletot  1  What  is  there  about  it  but  ugliness  and  com- 
fort !  Ah !  the  secret  is  there,  we  fear.  English  ladies 
love  to  be  comfortable  as  well  as  fashionable.  But  what 
good  word  can  be  said  of  the  modern  Golgotha,  the  male 
hat  ?  Look  at  it !  Straight  up  and  down,  stiff,  erect, 
hard,  and  black,  of  most  uncouth  shape,  whether  its  rim 
be  narrow  or  broad,  cramping  to  the  head,  which  it  marks 
in  front  by  its  pressure,  uncomfortable,  and  stupid :  the 
sooner  its  crown  is  kicked  out,  and  a  more  graceful  and 
comfortable  covering  obtained  for  the  human  head,  the 
better.  The  only  worse  thing  that  we  know  of  in  the 
way  of  headgear  is  the  Albert  tile,  which  is  certainly  a 
disgrace  to  the  otherwise  excellent  taste  of  the  Prince  Con- 
sort. Cannot  our  artists  invent  something  more  becoming? 
Let  us  have  a  cap,  a  bonnet,  or  a  turban,  so  that  we  es- 
cape from  the  stiff  castor  now  in  use.  Even  a  "  wide- 
awake" is  infinitely  preferable — more  soft,  comfortable, 
and  defensive.  Indeed,  wide-awakes  have  taken  "a  run" 
of  late,  nor  do  we  wonder.  Anything  rather  than  the 
erect,  modern,  black  funnel !  We  see  it  suggested  by  the 
Athenaeum  that  the  exhibition  of  1851,  should  include 
new  inventions  in  the  way  of  dress,  and  we  hail  the  idea, 
longing  for  an  improvement  on  the  hat.  Anti-hat 
societies  are  also  said  to  be  springing  up  in  England,  and 
we  wish  them  success.  Till  a  better  covering  for  our 
head  has  been  devised,  we  shall  certainly  continue  to 
sport  our  "  wide-awake,"  hoping  that  some  ingenious 
artist  may  yet  be  able  to  invest  it  with  the  gracefulness 
of  a  Greek  cap. 

DISREGARDED    HONOURS. 

It  is  a  good  sign  of  the  advancing  intelligence  of  the 
times  when  men  can  afford  to  stand  upon  their  own 
merits,  and  to  disregard  titles  and  adventitious  distinc- 
tions. It  is  a  shadow  of  the  coming  time  when  the 
highest  nobility  will  be  the  nobility  of  nature ;  and  men 
shall  pay  greater  regard  to  industry  and  ability,  than  to 
the  coronet  upon  the  brow,  or  the  star  upon  the  breast. 
Her  Majesty,  on  her  recent  visit  to  Scotland,  had  her 
attention  attracted  to  that  splendid  railway  viaduct  which 
connects  England  and  Scotland,  more  securely  than 
Adrian's  wall  ever  shut  them  out  from  each  other;  and  it 
is  said  that  she  expressed  her  highest  admiration  of  the 
skill  and  perseverance  which  had  sufficed  to  produce  such 


a  monument  of  engineering  skill;  and  as  a  means  of 
showing  her  appreciation  of  the  engineer,  the  queen 
offered  to  confer  the  honour  of  knighthood  upon  Mr. 
Stephenson,  but  that  gentleman  respectfully  declined  the 
title.  We  do  not  pretend  to  know  the  motives  under 
which  Mr.  Stepnenson  acted,  but,  at  all  events  the  inci- 
dent is  a  gratifying  one,  because  it  shows  that  usefulness 
is  climbing  up  the  steep  of  station,  and  feels  so  secure, 
that  it  can  afford  to  dispense  with  conventional  aids.  While 
the  offer  reflects  honour  upon  Her  Majesty,  Mr.  Stephen- 
son  independently  of  any  private  consideration  was  right. 
We  know  Wren  as  the  builder  of  St.  Paul's,  not  as  Sir 
Christopher.  Watt's  reputation  rests  more  securely  upon 
the  steam-engine,  than  upon  an  Earldom,  Newton's  name 
would  not  be  more  revered  if  it  had  been  handed  down 
with  a  patent  of  nobility ;  and  Mr.  Stephenson  will  be 
better  appreciated  as  the  constructor  of  the  Border 
Bridge,  than  as  "  Sir  George."  The  time  is  coming,  and 
quickly,  when  great  men,  instead  of  having  honours  bes- 
towed upon  them,  will  make  for  themselves  an  order  of 
merit,  the  noblest  in  the  world — and  the  truth  of  bluff 
King  Hal's  remark,  that  out  of  seven  ploughmen  he 
could  make  seven  earls,  but  out  of  seventy  earls  he  could 
not  make  one  Holbein,  will  be  more  generally  felt  by 
Sovereigns  and  people. 

PENNY    BANKS. 

These  admirable  institutions  have  already  taken  firm 
root  in  the  metropolis,  and  are  fast  extending  over  the 
country.  We  regard  them  as  schools,  in  which  the 
people  are  taught  the  best  practical  lessons  of  forethought 
and  economy.  They  are  the  schools  of  temperance  also, 
for  most  of  what  is  deposited  there  is  rescued  from  the 
beershop.  In  Whitechapel,  8,000  depositors  have  pre- 
sented themselves  in  less  than  nine  months  ;  and  their 
united  accumulations  amounted  in  that  time  to  about 
.£2,000,  or  an  average  of  5s.  to  each  depositor.  A  '.mail 
sum  truly;  but,  remember,  it  is  only  a  beginning.  The 
man  who  has  once  learnt  to  practise  self-denial,  and  to 
economize,  will  be  encouraged  to  proceed,  by  the  grateful 
feeling  of  satisfaction  which  it  invariably  yields.  He  will 
go  forward,  and  his  strength  will  grow.  Every  man  will 
act  in  his  sphere  as  a  missionary  of  providence.  Habits 
of  forethought  will  thus  extend  through  society,  and  all 
classes  will,  in  course  of  time,  experience  its  blessings  and 
benefits. 

SIMULTANEOUS    DISCOVERIES. 

"It  never  rains,  but  it  pours,"  is  an  old  saying,  which 
seems  to  have  a  pretty  wide  application,  and  nowhere  is 
it  more  apparent  than  in  the  region  of  discoveries.  It  is 
very  seldom  that  one  man  is  labouring  along  an  untried 
path  of  thought,  unless  another,  in  some  distant  locality,  is 
all  unconsciously  to  both,  struggling  by  his  side,  or 
treading  close  upon  his  heels ;  and  it  often  happens  that 
whe^n  a  wonder  is  announced  in  one  place,  a  parallel 
wonder  turns  up  at  about  the  same  time  in  another.  It 
is  as  though  laws  and  facts  had  been  working  in  nature, 
and  exhibiting  themselves  for  centuries,  wooing  the  eye 
of  man,  and  silently  asking  to  be  recognised,  till, 
suddenly,  as  though  by  some  elevation  of  the  general 
mind,  not  one  man  only,  but  several  men,  become  aware 
of  them  at  the  same  time ;  and  so  for  the  first  perception 
of  a  new  principle  we  have  several  claimants,  who  have 
never  communicated  with  each  other,  and  the  same  pheno- 
mena are  simultaneously  observed  in  several  places.  A 
few  instances  of  this  will  serve  to  explain  our  meaning. 
At  the  same  time  that  Leverrier,  in  Paris,  was  calculating 
the  elements  of  a  new  planet,  or  rather  a  very  old  planet, 
as  old  as  any  of  the  others,  but  the  existence  of  which 
for  ages  had  been  unsuspected,  Adams,  at  Cambridge,  was 
engaged  in  the  same  task;  and  independently  of  each 
other,  they  came  to  the  same  conclusion  so  nearly  at  the 
same  time,  that  they  may  be  regarded  as  co-discoverers, 
and  no  sooner  were  their  laborious  investigations  con- 
luded,  than  a  German  astronomer  sweeping  the  sky  with 
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his  telescope  saw  ou  an  oft-examined  spot,  for  the  first 
time  with  the  material  eye,  the  member  of  the  starry 
family,  which  had  already  been  announced  to  the  mental 
vision  of  others.  While  Daguerre  was  involved  in  the 
labour  of  compelling  the  sun  to  become  man's  portrait 
painter,  Talbot  was  all  unknown  to  him,  pursuing  the 
same  line  of  investigation,  and  arriving  at  the  same  goal 
from  another  direction ;  and  lastly,  no  sooner  are  the  dis- 
coveries of  vast  mountains  of  gold,  and  rivers  so  rich  in 
the  yellow  metal  that  Midas  might  have  dipped  in  them, 
announced  from  California,  than  we  hear  the  voice  of  the 
far  west  echoed  from  the  farthest  south,  and  are  told  of 
Australian  bushmen,  who  find  the  waters  of  their  streams 
rich  in  the  same  commodity  ;  and  the  Standard  announces 
that  it  has  been  favoured  with  a  sight  of  an  auriferous 
lump  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Arnatto  Bay,  Jamaica, 
which  "appears  almost  one  compact  mass  of  gold  and 
silver,"  considerably  richer  than  any  Californian  specimen. 
These  things  almost  tempt  one  to  believe  that  riches  are 
as  contagious  as  the  plague,  and  that  men  ascend  the 
mountain  of  knowledge  by  jumps  of  the  general  mind,  in- 
terspersed by  long  intervals  of  apparent  repose. 

FINE    HANDS. 

We  do  not  know  a  corporeal  distinction  which  the  ex- 
quisite covets  more  than  a  small  white  hand,  a  member 
which  will  fit  easily  into  a  lady's  glove,  and  may  be  exhi- 
bited upon  a  snowy  cambric  handkerchief,  without  its 
colour  suffering  by  the  contrast.  To  many,  as  well  as  to 
the  late  Lord  Byron,  such  a  hand  is  a  distinctive  mark  of 
"  gentle,"  or,  as  we  should  rather  say,  "  genteel "  blood. 
We  confess  that  this  is  a  feeling  with  which  we  have 
never  sympathized.  The  bronze  hand,  with  its  power  of 
muscle,  and  its  swelling  veins,  is  to  us  a  far  more  grati- 
fying object,  for  it  tells  of  exertion,  and  society  holds  on 
to  civilization  by  its  stalwart  grasp,  far  more  securely  than 
the  most  aristocratic  fingers  would  enable  us  to  do.  We 
are  all  the  more  inclined  to  preserve  this  feeling,  after 
reading  a  paper  lately  contributed  by  Mr.  Wilson  to  the 
British  Association,  upon  the  ancient  Iberian  population 
of  the  British  Isles.  That  gentleman  stated,  that  from 
an  examination  of  the  sword  hilts  of  those  warrior  hunters 
of  old,  it  was  evident  that  they  must  have  had  very  small 
hands — much  smaller  than  the  men  of  the  present  day. 
The  Danes  too,  and  the  Vikings— the  sea-robbers — the 
marauders  and  pirates  of  ages  ago  were  distinguished  by 
the  same  peculiarity ;  their  massive  swords  scarcely  fur- 
nish room  within  the  guard  for  the  delicate  grasp  of  a 
lady's  taper  fingers,  while  the  Saxons,  the  workers  of  the 
earth  are  marked  by  the  large  hand  of  the  labourer.  The 
small  hand  is  the  representative  of  luxurious  uselessness, 
the  large  hand  of  earnest  toil;  and,  just  as  the  small- 
handed  warriors  of  old  vanished  before  the  sturdy  con- 
tinuous energy  of  the  large-handed  Teutons,  will  idle 
beauty  pass  away  before  the  truth  of  industry,  and  the 
labour  of  the  large-handed  will  at  once  support  and  rule 
the  world. 

INTRAMURAL    BURIALS. 

By  an  act  which  passed  the  legislature  on  the  10th  of 
July  last,  intramural  interments  within  the  walls  of  our 
metropolis,  except  in  a  few  unimportant  and  isolated  in- 
stances, will  no  longer  be  allowed ;  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  principle  will  be  extended  to  all  the  towns,  and 
large  villages  of  England ;  so  that  when  the  cholera  again 
visits  us,  it  may  no  longer  find  a  fortress  in  putrefying 
grave-yards,  surrounded  by  human  habitations,  in  which 
to  marshal  its  hosts  of  death,  and  send  them  out  like  des- 
troying angels,or  rather  devils,  to  blight  humanity ;  and 
the  deadly  typhus  will  no  longer  creep  from  decaying 
corses,  to  wither  its  victims  in  its  scorching  fever  throes. 
We  have  been  relieved  from  the  horrible  absurdity  which 
made  those  who  were  a  solace  and  blessing  to  us,  while 
they  lived,  a  plague,  and  a  curse  to  us  after  their  death. 
It  is  not  only  the  cause  of  physical  health  which  has 


gained  by  this  beneficial  change,  but  the  moral  atmos- 
phere has  also  been  purified  by  it.  It  is  scarcely  possible 
to  conceive  anything  more  revolting  to  the  better  feelings 
of  our  nature,  more  incompatible  with  the  sanctity  which 
hovers  over  the  memories  of  the  dead,  than  the  disgusting 
scenes  which  were  of  daily  occurrence  in  the  metropolitan 
grave-yards.  Dead  bodies  were  not  there  buried  in  their 
parent  earth,  but  amid  the  mouldering  remains  of  their 
fellows,  slowly  undergoing  the  process  of  decomposition. 
Cartloads  of  bones  were  emptied  out  of  the  overloaded 
vaults,  to  make  way  for  fresher  relics  of  humanity,  and 
mangled  limbs  and  skulls,  from  which  the  skin  had  not 
yet  peeled,  nor  the  hair  withered,  were  turned  up  by  the 
sexton's  spade  in  the  burial  ground,  and  kicked  aside,  till 
the  accumulated  heap  was  conveyed  to  the  bone-house,  so 
that  they  might  be  burned.  These  physical  and  moral 
horrors  are  now  fortunately  at  an  end,  and  we  have  to 
thank  for  their  removal  Mr.  George  Alfred  Walker,  the 
well-known  author  of  "  The  Grave-Yards  of  London." 
Giving  up  his  profession  of  surgeon,  diving,  at  the  risk  of 
infection,  into  the  sinks  of  putrid  humanity,  sitting  by  the 
bedside  of  the  typhus  victim — that  gentleman,  beginning 
single  handed,  encountering  prejudices  of  all  kinds, 
risking  life  and  health,  and  sacrificing  the  hope  of  fortune, 
has  for  years  struggled  on  to  remove  a  monster  evil,  and 
at  last,  through  his  ability,  and  his  earnest  devotedness, 
he  accumulated  a  mass  of  public  opinion,  sufficient  to 
force  on  government  the  adoption  of  a  public  benefit ; 
and  now  what  is  his  reward  ?  Honours  have  been  bes- 
towed, and  places  have  been  given,  but  we  do  not  find 
Mr.  Walker's  name  in  the  list.  He  has  been  forgotten, 
or  contemptuously  disregarded  by  those  who  ought  to 
delight  to  reward  public  merit  and  ability.  He  has  borne 
the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day,  only  to  be  cast  aside 
when  the  battle  is  won.  Mr.  Walker  has  nothing,  per- 
haps less  than  nothing,  to  expect  from  "  the  powers  that 
be."  If  his  services  are  to  be  acknowledged  at  all,  they 
must  be  acknowledged  by  the  public  he  has  so  well 
served ;  and  we  are  sure  that  that  public  will  not  allow 
such  a  man  to  go  without  the  reward  he  so  well  merits. 
We  are  glad  to  hear  that  the  movement  has  commenced 
already ;  that  at  a  meeting  of  influential  gentlemen,  a 
beginning  has  been  made,  to  provide  a  testimonial  to  Mr. 
Walker,  and  we  are  sure  this  only  requires  to  be  generally 
known,  to  ensure  from  the  people  a  recompense  commen- 
surate with  the  importance  of  Mr.  Walker's  services. 


THE  PILGRIM  OF  LOVE,  FROM  MECCA. 

0,  you  great  Fib !  NOT  a  "  Fib "  at  all  in  the 
present  instance,  Amanda.  Notwithstanding  the  Pil- 
grim's proclivity  towards  a  little  excusable  romancing, 
when  he  is  in  company  with  such  a  nice  girl  as  you 
are, — and  he  only  indulges  that  natui'al  tendency  of 
his  for  the  reason  assigned  in  raffle-papers,  for  the 
disbursing  of  money  by  the  putter-up  and  winner,  "  to 
promote  conviviality  ; " — notwithstanding,  I  say,  that 
your  account  of  him  as  a  "  Fib,"  may,  in  general  cases, 
be  correct,  this  time  he  is  perfectly  truth-telling.  Honour 
bright !  Invenit  portum.  THE  PILGRIM  HAS  CHANGED 
HIS  CONDITION.  The  soldier  of  fortune  has  had  his 
name  registered  on  Hymen's  muster-roll.  The  roaming 
paladin  has  reached  his  journey's  end  ;  the  promised 

land,  the  Mecca  of  Matrimony.     The  rightful  heir 

has  come  into  his  estate ;  the  honourable  estate  of 

Matrimony.  The  Pilgrim  has  made  the  lover's  leap,  the 
genuine  article  (all  others  told  of  in  romance  and  fiction 
are  spurious  counterfeits,  fraudulent  imitations),  the  leap 

through  the  golden  hoop ;  the  leap  into Matrimony. 

After  the  manner  of  the  knight  in  the  fairy  tale,  he  has 
carried  off  the  damsel  that  was  not  at  all  distrest,  from  a 
castle  (every  man's  house  is  one,  you  know),  that  could 
not  fail  of  being  enchanted  while  she  was  in  it. 
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And,  dear  gentle  Amanda,  since  the  change  he  has 
made  is  not  the  proverbial  one  of  "  a  bad  for  a  worse/' 
but,  indeed,  of  a  good  for  a  better,  since,  by  his  cup  and 
roots,  by  his  staff  and  scrip,  he  prays  that  he  m;iy  not 
lose  your  favour  by  the  proceeding  ;  surely  he  may  hope 
to  claim  your  equal  regards  in  his  new  position.  And 
why  not  ?  Advertised  admonitions,  at  five  shillings  for  six 
lines  and  under,  inculcating  to  "  beware  of  the  words 

'from '  adopted  by  some  houses,"  you   may  have 

frquently  received  in  the  public  prints ;  but  no  caution 
need  be  given  against  the  words  "  from  Mecca,"  adopted 
by  the  Pilgrim.  Pattern-husband  is  a  brevet  of  higher 
rank  than  model-lover,  any  day. 

What  a  queer  style  you  are  in  ! 

My  dear  Amanda,  I  know  it ;  and  it  is  my  strong 
belief  that  my  "  queer  style"  is  relished  by  you,  which 
makes  me  the  jolly  friar,  the  pleased  pilgrim  I  am.  Yes  ; 
we  are  good  friends,  are  we  not  ?  And,  as  there  should 
be  no  secrets  among  friends,  and  since,  also,  it  will  con- 
duce to  your  better  understanding  of  me,  when  I  come 
to  speak  of  the  nuptials,  for  you  to  have  been  previously 
made  more  fully  acquainted  with  some  family  matters 
connected  with  my  wedded  wife,  I  think  we  won't  employ 
that  veil  which  the  romance-writers  are  so  fond  of  draw- 
ing at  the  different  climacterics  of  their  narratives,  but 
instead  will  incontinently  throw  back  the  lace  fall  (so  to 
speak)  of  obscuration,  that  has  hitherto  for  the  most  part 
shaded  from  the  reader's  knowledge  the  domestic  rela- 
tions of  my  own  girl.  Therefore,  of  all  you  "  ladies  fair 
and  free,"  Amanda,  Phillida,  Amaryllis,  Galatea,  Mopsa, 
Dorcas,  and  of  all  you  "  gay  young  fellows,"  Amandus, 
Corin,  Meliboeus,  Acis,  Mopsus,  and  Palsemon, — of  the 
whole  world,  indeed,  I  intend  to  make  a  confidant  on  this 
subject :  so  that,  as  my  friends  tell  me,  I  shall  have 
gained  for  my  Sophonisba  a  notoriety  equal  to  Eliza's, 
long  before  I  have  accorded  to  me  fame  equal  to  that  en- 
joyed by  "  the  man  Sterne" 

Be  it  understood,  then,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  sur- 
name of  the  bride,  on  the  fourth  finger  of  whose  left  hand 
I  so  recently  as  the  fifteenth  of  the  last  month  placed  the 
magic  circle  of  true  glory,  was,  any  time  previous  to  that 
expressive  pantomime  of  mine,  Trimby ;  that  the  en- 
chanted castle,  from  which,  a  brave  cavalier,  I  liberated 
her,  after  the  above-adverted-to  action,  was  a  tobac- 
conist's shop  (ivhere  I  am  not  permitted  to  mention,  but) 
on  the  facia-board  of  which  appeared  the  inscription, 
'*  The  Veteran  Trimby ; "  in  the  windows  of  which  were 
exposed,  in  addition  to  an  extensive  Nicotian  display, 
plates  of  Hogarth's  (t  Rake's  Progress,"  an  engraving  of 
Leslie's  "Duke  and  Duchess  reading  Don  Quixote,"  and 
cedar  pencils,  penny  embossed  poetry-cards,  and  fancy 
snuff-boxes,  ad  libitum,  at  whose  door  hung  an  oil-fed 
Chinese  lantern,  illuminating  a  request  in  red  to  "  Take 
a  Light," — and  pour  comlle  de  gloire,  behind  whose 
newly  bees' -waxed  mahogany  counter,  till  lately,  the 
enchantress  herself  dispensed  cigar  os  esquisitos  at 'three- 
pence each.  Know  further,  reader,  that  my  father-in- 
law  pays  the  double  debt  of  being  a  comic  singer,  as  well 
as  a  snuffshop-keeper,  the  which  is  the  reason  of  his 
being  variously  described  as  "  that  Veritable  Child  of 
Momus,"  and  "  The  Blessed  Angel,"  and  the  band-box 
itself  designated  as  Trimby's  "  Villa,"  in  numerous  bills 
of  amusements,  to  be  inspected  within.  So  that,  as  the 
argute  Amanda  will  have  perceived  ere  this,  when  the 
golden  hours  fleet  swiftly  in  the  company  of  my  Margery, 
I  have  the  additional  satisfaction  of  being  grateful  that 
that  true,  kind,  unselfish  young  lady  was  never  spoilt 
into  a  weedy,  thin-headed,  and,  perhaps,  cold-hearted 
"  Infant  Roscia." 

And  is  Amanda's  interest  in  the  fortunes  of  this 
couple  at  all  lessened,  now  that  the  humble  origin  of  the 
lady  has  transpired  r  Pshaw  !  No  fear  of  that, — at  all 
events,  while  Amandus  himself  is  a  man  of  low  estate, 
"  only  a  clerk  in  the  Excise  !  "  Happy  pairs  have  before 


now  tenanted  wretched  three-pairs-back ;  and  many  a  cot- 
tage, under  tax  in  respect  of  windows,  is  to  be  believed 
to  have  let  less  love  fly  out  of  those  apertures,  for  that 
very  reason. 

My  female  friends  will  be  relieved  to  hear,  that  this 
tedious,  but  necessary  intercalary  explanation,  need  not 
detain  them  farther,  and  that  they  are  now  invited  to  the 
wedding  party.  The  wedding  party,  be  it  observed, — 
the  long-suffering  reader  need  not  dread  a  dry  detail  of 
the  ceremony  itself, — the  infliction  of  that  could  only  be 
justified  if  the  present  writing  were  romance,  instead  of 
what  it  is,  history.  Then,  too,  in  the  supposed  case,  there 
would  be  sure  to  be  some  striking  incident  or  other  to  be 
related  of  the  occasion.  Either  the  marriage  shall  have 
been  interrupted  by  some  distinct  and  near  voice,  declar- 
ing the  existence  of  an  impediment,  or  the  solemnization 
shall  have  been  endowed  with  increased  solemnity  by  the 
fact  of  the  bride's  awfully  sudden  death  at  the  altar,  or 
some  other  impressive  denouement,  more  to  the  author's 
taste,  shall  have  been  brought  about.  Whereas,  in  the 
Pilgrim's  case,  the  peripetia  could  not  have  been  pro- 
nounced at  all  petillant;  the  catastrophe  being  the  most 
commonplace  conceivable.  The  only  circumstance  that 
lent  the  least  romantic  interest  to  the  proceedings 
occurred  when,  as  the  band  were  leaving  the  church- 
door,  his  pilgrimship  picked  up,  just  outside,  a  bran-new 
shilling,  which  splendid  coin  his  little  mate  keeps  for  a 
lucky  token  to  this  day,  wrapped  in  silver  paper,  and 
locked  in  one  of  the  secret  drawers  of  her  desk. 

Behold  us  then,  the  ceremony  concluded,  a  goodly 
assembly,  in  the  neat  front-parlour  of  the  "  Villa,"  1 9, 

Felix  Place, ,  (the  shutters  of  which,  to  give  due 

honour  to  the  event,  are  closed)  ;  the  day — although 
Margaret  did  not  get  her  brother  to  take  his  umbrella  to 
the  church — bright  and  joyous  as  both  the  occasion  and  the 
company.  The  time-honoured  institution  of  kissing  the 
bride  has  been  observed  with  a  cheerful  alacrity,  plea- 
sant, indeed,  to  witness,  but  how  much  pleasanter  to 
principals  ',  the  Pilgrim's  turn  has  come  last,  and  he 
has  pressed  a  great  number  of  little  kisses  on  the  polished 
forehead  of  his  dear — a  demonstration  acknowledged  on 
her  side  by  unquestionably  the  most  graceful  curtsey 
ever  made;  and  now,  we  are  all  seated  round  the  table  to 
perform  an  act  of  justice  to  a  very  elegant  dejeuner  a  la 
fourchette.  Stop  !  The  company  has  to  be  introduced  : 
an  introduction  effected  between  two  parties,  both  sitting, 
will  be  a  novelty,  (the  polite  reader,  I  conclude,  is  keep- 
ing his  seat — unless,  like  a  pit-frequenter  during  Kean's 
reign,  he  has  been  so  delighted  as  to  have  "  risen  at"  the 
Pilgrim) ;  such  an  introduction,  I  say,  will  be  a  novelty, 
and,  as  novelty  is  the  order  of  the  time,  here  goes  ! 
Gentle  reader,  a  company  of  eight  sitting,  lady  and 
gentleman  alternately  all  round.  Dear  ladies,  at  the 
head  of  the  table,  Mr.  Trimby,  alias  "  the  Veteran," 
alias  "that  veritable  Child  of  Momus,"  alias  "the  Blessed 
Angel,"  and  alias  also  (his  first  appearance  in  that  cha- 
racter) my  father-in-law.  Gentlemen  shepherds,  an  aged 
female  relative  of  mine  on  Mr.  Trimby's  right  hand  ;  and 
on  his  left,  Miss  Rosa  Willow,  my  wife's  "  young  friend," 
otherwise,  properly  and  popularly  so  called,  "  Giddy- 
Brain."  Dear  young  ladies,  next  to  Miss  Willow,  a 
particular  friend  of  mine,  John  Minaret,  Esq.,  of  the 
Middle  Temple,  barrister-at-law,  (author  of  "  Belisarius, 
or  Campaigns  and  Oboli,"  a  M.S.  tragedy,  in  five  acts); 
opposite  to  him,  with  "  Ernnre,"  as  he  calls  his  fiancee, 
on  his  right,  Mr.  Philip  Tiirnby,  the  Laocoon  afore- 
mentioned. And,  dear  young  ladies,  dear  ladies,  and 
gentlemen  shepherds,  at  the  foot  of  the  table,  your  old 
favourites,  the  pensive  Pilgrim,  and  Margaretta,  his  mate 
and  future  soother  and  cheerer  in  his  pilgimage. 

What  a  merry  party  we  made  altogether  !  Was  ever  a 
more  mirthful  wedding-breakfast,  or  more  joyous  cele- 
bration of  nuptials  !  This  present  writer's  heart  was 
naturally  most  with  his  own  peculiar  treasure;  Laocoon, 
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with  equal  propriety,  seemed  twined  about  by  his  own 
individual  passion  ;  the  Veteran,  and  my  female  relative, 
advanced  early  almost  to  the  warmth  of  youthful  friend- 
ship ;  and  as  for  that  impressionable  barrister-at-law,  and 
that  little  goosecap,  Rosa,  oh  !  I  shall  be  surprised  if  they 
don't  swell  the  list  of  married  couples  very  soon  ;  and,  se- 
riously, have  every  expectation  of  seeing  Miss  Giddy-Brain 
wedded  to  Immortal  Verse  before  many  months  are  over. 
She  clearly  took  Jack'  s  heart  by  storm,  meshed  him 
inextricably  at  the  onset  with  her  heartbreaking  curls ; 
and,  if  she  threw  the  handkerchief  first,  at  least  he  pur- 
sued hotly  enough  afterwards.  How,  from  being  the 
most  grivois  fellow  alive,  he  sank  in  a  moment  to  be  the 
most  disconsolate,  when  she  complained  (only  for  about 
an  hour  though)  of  "  a  headach  across  the  temples,  which 
made  her  feel  silly,  and  she  rather  expected  look  silly 
too  ! "  How,  in  reply  to  Jack's  assertion,  that  "  she 
looked  very  pretty,  he  was  sure,"  she  laughed  "  Oh,  yes, 
Double  Hansom,"  with  that  fearless  vivacity  of  hers 
which  sets  off  the  winning  retenue  of  my  Marguerite  so 
well!  Ah,  lack-a-day  !  The  knot  will  soon  be  tied  by 
the  priest :  I  look  upon  that  marriage  as  a  fait  accompli. 

After  a  while,  we  all  drew  round  the  cheerful  fireside 
in  a  half-circle,  and  had  a  vocal  and  instrumental  concert, 
ourselves  supplying  the  "talented  artistes."  First  Phil 
led  off  with  "  The  Musical  Wife"  [moderate  applause]  ; 
to  him  succeeded  Rosa,  with  "  I  should  like  to  marry" 
[positive  enthusiasm  and  marked  sensation  near  Jack's 
seat].  This  was  in  turn  followed  by  a  recitation,  de- 
livered con  spirito  by  the  Veteran,  of  Franklin's  lines  on 
"Paper"  [encored,  and  Dibdin's  "  Can  of  Grog"  sung 
with  increased  admiration  in  its  stead]  ;  next  we  were 
fascinated  by  Jack's  numbers — ("numbers"  indeed — one 
hundred  pages  of  closely -written  foolscap  !)  :  a  dramatic 
reading  of  the  speech  of  Justinian,  from  "  Belisarius," 
an  unpublished  drama  [immense  delight,  during  which 
the  whole  company  expressed  an  unanimous  opinion  that 
Jack  had  "  caught  the  divine  afflatus " — an  hypothesis 
supported  by  the  fact  of  his  labouring  under  severe 
hoarseness].  After  this,  Margaret  sang,  in  a  very  soft 
and  plaintive  voice,  a  pleasing  ballad  about  "  Long,  long 
ago  !  "  [much  cheering]  ;  Phil's  young  lady  followed  with 
an  overture  [unanimous  approbation]  ;  my  relative  was 
excused  from  taking  part  either  in  singing  or  playing; 
and  last,  the  "paleface"  Pilgrim  was  sufficiently  inter- 
rogative in  the  "  Song  of  the  Red  Indian,"  bringing  the 
entertainment  to  a  close  in  gallant  style. 

By-and-by  five  o'clock  came,  and  with  it  a  providential 
dispensation,  by  Miss  Willow,  of  phlogistic  coffee  and 
demulcent  tea,  as  preference  induced.  And,  in  less  than 
an  hour  after,  the  Pilgrim  and  his  love  were  being  winged 
away,  like  hey-go-mad,  through  the  quiet  crepuscule  to 
their  new  eight-roomed  cottage,  which  they  have  chris- 
tened "The  Ingle-Nook,"  in  the  lovely  hamlet  of  T—  S— . 

But  Amanda's  just  feelings  (it  would  never  do  to  say 
the  reader's  fatigue)  already  suggest  to  her,  without  my 
saying  it,  that  it  is  time  I  drop  my  pen.  A  wedding — 
always  accounted  a  comical  catastrophe — hath  ever  been 
esteemed  the  orthodox  ending  for  comedy  and  farce,  novel 
and  story  :  and, indeed,  with  the  accessories  of  a  post-chaise 
and  pipers,  favours,  fiddlers,  bell-ringing  and  a  dance  by  all 
the  characters,  it  is  for  the  most  part  a  conclusion  tempt- 
ing to  an  author.  But  this,  as  I  have  before  hinted,  not 
being  story,  I  am  unable  to  follow  so  closely  the  esta- 
blished precedent;  and,  though  1  let  down  now,  as  it  were, 
drop-scene  over  the  honeymoon,  during  which,  as  my 
dictionary  informs  me,  "  there  is  nothing  but  tenderness 
and  pleasure ; "  yet,  on  its  expiration,  I  purpose  resum- 
ing my  pen  with  fresh  vigour,  and,  in  my  next  and  last, 
addressing  Amanda  from  the  country  parlour  of  our 
peaceful  cottage. 

A  MAN  cannot  possess  anything  that  is  better  than  a 
good  wife,  nor  anything  worse  than  a  bad  wife. 


PURSUE    BEAUTY. 

Men  are  so  inclined  to  content  themselves  with  what  is 
commonest,  the  spirit  and  the  senses  so  easily  grow  dead    ' 
to   the  impressions  of  the  beautiful  and  the  perfect,  that    ' 
every  one  should  study  by  all  methods,  to  nourish  in  his 
mind  tlie  faculty  of  feeling  these  things.     For  no  man  can 
bear  to  be  entirely  deprived  of  such  enjoyments ;  it  is 
only  because  they  are  not  used  to  taste  of  what  is  excel- 
lent, that  the  generality  of  people  take  delight  in  silly 
and  insipid  things,  provided  they  be  new. 

PO  RTER-THR  ALLDOM. 

No  man  oppresses  thee,  O  free  and  independent 
•Franchiser ;  but  does  not  this  stupid  Porter-pot  oppress  ' 
thee  ?  No  son  of  Adam  can  bid  thee  come  or  go  ;  but 
this  absurd  Pot  of  heavy  wet,  this  can  and  does !  Thou 
art  the  thrall,  not  of  Cedric,  the  Saxon,  but  of  thy  own 
brutal  appetites,  and  this  scoured  dish  of  liquor.  And 
thou  pratest  of  thy  "  liberty,"  thou  entire  blockhead  ! — 
CARLYLE, — Past  and  Present. 

THE    FALL    OF    THE    YEAR. 

However  constant  the  visitations  of  sickness  and  be- 
reavement, the  fall  of  the  year  is  most  thickly  strewn 
with  the  fall  of  human  life.  Everywhere  the  spirit  of 
some  sad  power  seems  to  direct  the  time  :  it  hides  from 
us  the  blue  heavens,  it  makes  the  green  wave  turbid ;  it 
walks  through  the  fields,  and  lays  the  damp,  ungathered 
harvest  low ;  it  cries  out  in  the  night  wind  and  the  shrill 
hail ;  it  steals  the  summer  bloom  from  the  infant  cheek ; 
it  makes  old  age  shiver  to  the  heart;  it  goes  to  the 
churchyard,  and  chooses  many  a  grave;  it  flies  to  the 
bell,  and  enjoins  it  when  to  toll.  It  is  God  that  goes 
his  yearly  round ;  that  gathers  up  the  appointed  lives ; 
and,  even  where  the  hour  is  not  come,  engraves  by  pain 
and  poverty  many  a  sharp  and  solemn  lesson  on  the 
heart. — Rev.  James  Martineau. 

WHEATEN    BREAD. 

Wheaten  bread  is  certainly  the  most  important  article 
of  diet,  and  stands  truly,  in  Vegetarian  habits,  as  "  the 
staff  of  life ;  "  that  which  is  made  of  meal,  containing  the 
bran,  as  well  as  the  fine  flour,  being  unquestionably  the 
best  adapted  for  the  human  constitution.  No  one  should 
consider  he  is  giving  the  Vegetarian  system  the  fairest 
trial,  whilst  he  continues  the  exclusive  use  of  baker's 
white  bread,  frequently  though  not  necessarily  adulterated 
as  it  is  by  alum  and  other  injurious  substances,  instead  of 
using  altogether,  or  in  part,  in  accordance  with  peculiari- 
ties of  constitution  to  be  considered,  pure,  home-made, 
brown,  wheatmeal  bread.  But  where  home-made  bread 
cannot  be  secured,  the  brown  meal-bread,  or  digestive 
biscuits  of  the  bakers,  being  less  liable  to  adulteration 
than  the  bread  made  of  refined  flour  should,  as  much  as 
possible,  be  made  use  of.  Much  of  the  indigestion  and 
constipation  which  now  so  lamentably  afflict  our  popula- 
tion, would  be  removed,  simply  by  taking  brown  bread 
instead  of  white. — Vegetarian  Messenger. 

MEN    AND    WOMEN. 

Men  love  things,  as  facts,  possessions,  and  estates; 
and  women,  persons;  and  while  a  man  regards  only 
abstract  scientific  fact,  a  woman  looks  only  at  the  person 
in  whom  they  are  embodied.  Even  in  childhood  the  girl 
loves  an  imitation  of  humanity,  her  doll,  and  works  for 
it ;  the  boy  gets  a  hobby-horse  or  tools,  and  works  with 
them.  But  the  noblest  quality  wherewith  nature  has 
endowed  woman  for  the  good  of  the  world  is  love — that 
love  which  seeks  no  sympathy  and  no  return.  The  child 
is  the  object  of  love,  and  kisses,  and  watching;  and 
answers  them  only  by  complaints  and  anger;  and  the 
feeble  creature,  that  requires  the  most,  repays  the  least. 
Bat  the  mother  goes  on  ;  her  love  only  grows  stronger, 
the  greater  the  need,  and  the  greater  the  unthankfuiness 
of  its  object — and  while  fathers  prefer  the  strongest  of 
their  children,  the  mother  feels  most  love  for  the  feeble 
and  garrulous. 
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THE  BOY  ON  THE  GATE. 


THE  rosy  cheek'd  urchiu  that  swings  on  the  gate, 

Is  a  right  merry  monarch  in  all  but  estate ; 

But  treasure  brings  trouble.    What  title  is  free  ? 

Thus  better  without  one,  thus  happy  is  he, 

For  the  ring  of  his  laugh  is  a  mirth  moving  strain, 

Which  a  choir  of  young  creatures  respond  to  again. 

The  birds  are  all  singing,  each  heart  is  slate, 

With  the  rosy  cheek'd  urchin  that  swings  on  the  gate. 

The  rosy  cheek'd  urchin  that  swings  on  the  gate, 

Hath  Nature's  own  pages  upon  him  to  wait — 

His  joyous  companions — a  cherubim  crew, 

With  posies  of  daisies  and  buttercups  too. 

He  boasts  not  of  jewels  on  forehead  nor  breast ; 

But  his  heart  is  all  gladness — his  mind  is  at  rest. 

Oh !  what  are  the  honours — the  glories  of  state, 

To  the  rosy  cheek'd  urchin  that  swings  on  the  gate  ? 

The  rosy  cheek'd  urchin  that  swings  on  the  gate, 
Waves  proudly  on  high  his  satchel  and  slate ; 
The  sky  is  all  brightness — the  fields  are  all  gay — 
Green  branches  are  waving — the  lambs  are  at  play, 
And  where  is  the  bosom  that  pines  not  to  be 
Thus  bathed  in  the  sunlight  as  happy  as  he. 
For  the  heart's  purest  pleasures  we  lind  when  too  late 
And  sigh  to  be  swinging  again  on  the  gate. 

JOHN  ORTON. 


THE    TWO    VOICES. 

BY    ERNEST    WATMOUGH. 

EVER  are  two  voices  speaking, 

With  a  solemn  strain  to  me, 
And  to  them  my  heart  is  beating, 

Silently,  responsively. 

Thus  the  first  to  me  is  telling, 

And  its  tones  so  low  so  clear, 
Fall  with  slow  and  measured  accent 

On  my  anxious  listening  ear. 

"  Life  away  is  swiftly  fleeting, 
Seize  it  while  'tis  yet  thine  own, 

Thou  canst  not  recall  a  moment, 
When  away  from  thee  'tis  flown. 

Why  then  should  a  load  of  sorrow 
Ever  cloud  thy  brow  with  gloom  ? 

When  on  earth  awakes  the  morrow 
Thou  may'st  sleep  within  the  tomb. 

Taste  of  life  while  yet  the  power 

To  enjoy  its  charms  are  thine, 
For  to  all  must  come  an  hour 

When  life's  sun  no  more  will  shine." 

But  the  second  voice  is  breathing, 

Truly  'tis  a  "still  small  voice," 
And  its  whispers  softly  wreathing, 

Bid  my  sinking  soul  rejoice. 

"  Life  is  ever  short  and  fleeting, 

Ever  hasting  to  the  grave : 
Still  it  is  a  cause  of  greeting 

To  the  virtuously  brave. 

Look  not  back  upon  the  hours 

Which  in  youth  and  folly  fled. 
For  thou  never  canst  recall  them 

From  the  dim  and  shadowy  dead. 

Thou  hast  but  the  present  moments 

Given  to  thee  as  thine  own, 
Use  them,  live,  and  act  within  them, 

That  thou  mourn'st  not  when  they're  gone. 

Manfully  go  meet  the  future, 

Though  around  dark  clouds  may  lower 
Thou  shalt  conquer,  if  thy  creed  be 

In  the  word  '  EXCELSIOR.' 

LIFE  is  but  a  Field  of  Battle 

That  to  every  man  is  given, 
Where  he  may,  by  fighting  upwards, 

Win  the  path  that  leads  to  Heaven." 


DIAMOND    DUST. 

THE  glory  of  great  men  ought  always  to  be  rated  ac- 
cording to  the  means  used  to  acquire  it. 

THERE  are  many  that  despise  half  the  world ;  but  if 
there  be  any  that  despise  the  whole  of  it,  it  is  because 
the  other  half  despises  them. 

IT  is  easier  to  suppress  the  first  impure  desire  than  to 
satisfy  all  that  follow. 

THINK  before  you  speak,  think  before  whom  you  speak, 
think  why  you  speak,  think  what  you  speak. 

BY  mixing  with  the  world,  we  often  imperceptibly  lose 

*  prejudices,  while  engaged  in  analyzing  them. 

ANTITHESIS  may  be  the  blossom  of  wit,  but  it  will 
never  arrive  at  maturity,  unless  sound  sense  be  the  trunk, 
and  truth  the  root. 

THERE  is  no  wretchedness  like  self-reproach. 

AN  extraordinary  haste  to  discharge  an  obligation  is  a 
sort  of  ingratitude. 

ALL  other  knowledge  is  hurtful  to  him  who  has  not  the 
science  of  honesty  and  good-nature. 

Now — the  constant  syllable  ticking  from  the  clock  of 
Time. 

LABOUR  rids  us  of  three  great  evils, — poverty,  vice, 
and  ennui. 

VERY  nice  scruples  are  sometimes  the  effect  of  a  great 
mind,  but  oftener  of  a  little  one. 

WHEN  the  curious  or  impertinent  would  pick  the  lock 
of  the  heart,  put  the  key  of  reserve  in  the  inside. 

THE  best  heads  can  but  misjudge,  in  causes  belonging 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  heart. 

THE  talent  of  turning  men  into  ridicule,  and  exposing 
to  laughter  those  one  converses  with,  is  the  qualification 
of  little,  ungenerous  tempers. 

IMPROBABILITY  and  impossibility  are  two  frightful 
words  to  weak  minds ;  but,  by  diligent  and  wise  men, 
they  are  generally  found  to  be  only  the  excuses  of  idleness 
and  ignorance. 

PHILOSOPHY  is  home  sickness, — the  wish  to  be  every- 
where at  home. 

THE  most  disagreeable  two-legged  animal  is  a  little 
great  man,  and  the  next,  a  little  great  man's  factotum 
and  friend. 

HE  that  pursues  virtue,  only  to  surpass  others,  is  not 
far  from  wishing  others  less  forward  than  himself;  and  he 
that  rejoices  too  much  at  his  own  perfections  will  be  too 
little  grieved  at  the  defects  of  other  men. 

EXPRESSION  is  action :  beauty  is  repose. 

Do  not  wait  for  a  change  of  outward  circumstances ; 
but  take  your  circumstances  as  they  are,  and  make  the 
best  of  them. 

WHEN  men  of  sense  approve,  the  million  are  sure  to 
follow ;  to  be  pleased,  is  to  pay  a  compliment  to  their 
own  taste. 

KITCHEN — the  burial-place  of  the  epicure's  health  and 
fortune. 

HOPE  very  often  opens  the  door,  for  Disappointment  to 
shut  it. 

THERE  are  in  the  world  three  kinds  of  things — the 
valuable,  the  non-valuable,  and  the  invaluable ;  and  it  is 
a  long  time  before  we  decide  in  our  minds  which  of  them 
we  have  been  endeavouring  to  obtain. 

THE  world's  phantoms  and  delusions  indicate  the  state 
of  society  which  engenders'  them. 

SOCIETY  is  like  air — very  high  up  it  is  too  sublimated; 
too  low  down,  it  is  a  perfect  choke-damp. 
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MEN  AND  WOMEN.— EDUCATION  OF  THE 
SEXES. 

THE  subject  of  female  improvement  has  been  a  very 
popular  one  of  late ;  and  hosts  of  books  have  been  written 
and  published  on  the  subject.  The  "  Daughters," 
"  Wives,"  and  "  Mothers "  of  England,  have  been  lec- 
tured in  turns,  as  to  what  they  ought,  and  what  they 
ought  not,  to  be.  "  Woman's  rights  and  duties  "  have 
been  enforced  at  great  length ;  many  a  "  Plea  for 
Woman"  has  been  put  forth;  the  subject  has  formed 
the  theme  of  novels,  prize  essays,  poerns,  treatises,  and 
articles  in  Quarterly  Reviews,  until  the  public  mind 
seerns  pretty  well  saturated  on  the  subject. 

We  rejoice  to  see  the  elevation  of  woman  occupy  so 
large  a  share  of  public  attention,  for  we  cannot  forget 
that  women  constitute  at  least  one  half  of  the  adult 
human  race,  and  that  the  morals,  manners,  and  social 
well-being  of  the  other  half  are  in  a  great  measure  in 
their  power.  The  comfort  and  happiness  of  every  house- 
hold depend  on  the  kind  of  woman  that  governs  there ; 
and  the  up-bringing  of  children  everywhere  is  almost 
enth'ely  in  her  hands.  All  this  must  be  at  once  admitted, 
and  also  the  necessity  of  so  improving  the  moral  cha- 
racter and  the  cultivated  intelligence  of  that  portion  of 
our  race,  which  exercises  so  important  an  influence  upon 
the  destinies  of  society. 

At  the  same  time,  we  cannot  help  feeling  that  while  so 
much  has  been  done,  and  well  done,  to  show  the  necessity 
of  woman's  improvement  as  a  domestic  being,  it  is  full 
time  that  something  were  done  to  elevate  the  other  sex  to 
a  position  of  equal  moral  and  social  advancement,  so  that 
the  one  portion  of  our  race  may  not  act  as  a  drag  and 
hindrance  to  the  progress  of  the  whole. 

We  know  that  man  is  rather  a  vain  sort  of  animal.  He 
is  apt  to  be  inflated  by  a  sense  of  his  own  importance. 
He  prides  himself  in  his  physical  strength,  and  in  his 
intellectual  power.  The  world,  he  is  ready  to  imagine, 
exists  for  him.  He  looks  into  history,  and  he  finds  Ms 
deeds  exclusively  occupying  its  pages — revolutions  accom- 
plished, conquests  acquired,  victories  gained  by  him.  All 
glories  of  art,  and  literature,  and  science — all  grand 
achievements — all  famous  discoveries  and  inventions — all 
changes  in  laws,  and  institutions,  and  empires, — are 
identified  with  his  name.  And  it  thus  appears  not  at  all 
unnatural  that  man  should  be  rather  vain  of  himself,  and 
fancy  that  the  social  world  is  moved  exclusively  by  his 
power,  and  for  his  purposes. 

He  does  not  care,  perhaps,  to  remember,  that  he  is 
what  he  is,  through  the  constitution  given  him  by  his 
mother,  the  impulses  to  conduct  and  character  implanted 
by  his  nurse,  and  the  impressions  made  upon  him  when 
a  child  playing  with  his  little  brothers  and  sisters  round 
the  domestic  hearth.  He  is  early  imbued  with  notions 
of  vanity.  He  is  taught  to  think  himself  a  kind  of 


superior  being  to  a  sister ;  and  perhaps  he  hears  the  dis- 
appointed exclamation  of,  "  What !  is  it  only  a  girl  ?  *' 
when  another  tiny  addition  is  made  to  the  domestic 
group.  He  soon  learns  that  he  is  a  recognised  power, 
and  not  unfrequently  he  is  nursed  into  a  little  tyrant 
before  he  is  breeched. 

From  the  earliest  period  of  life,  the  boy  is  taught  to  be 
self-reliant,  self-dependent,  in  a  word  (for  this  is  the 
truth)  selfish;  while  the  girl,  on  the  contrary,  is  taught 
to  be  self-sacrificing,  dependent,  and  reliant  on  others, 
rather  than  herself,  for  her  main  sources  of  happiness. 
He  is  early  encouraged  to  trust  to  himself  for  getting  on 
in  the  world,  while  she  is  encouraged  to  trust  mainly  to 
others.  The  boy's  intellect  is  cultivated  to  the  disregard 
of  his  affections ;  whereas,  her  affections  are  cultivated  to 
the  disregard  of  her  intellect.  While  woman  is  educated 
almost  exclusively  in  reference  to  man,  he,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  never  educated  in  reference  to  her,  but  only  to 
himself.  She  is  taught  to  dress,  that  she  may  attract 
him ;  she  is  burdened  with  accomplishments,  that  she 
may  perhaps  be  chosen  by  him.  She  unconsciously  longs 
for  admiration ;  the  desire  to  please  and  to  attract  becomes 
habitual  to  her ;  and  a  shrinking  sensitiveness  takes  pos- 
session of  her  nature,  too  often  ending  in  discontent,  un- 
happiness,  disease  of  mind  and  body,  and  premature 
decay. 

There  is  mischief  done  in  both  directions,  by  the  ex- 
isting method  of  bringing  up  our  boys  and  girls ;  chiefly 
in  that  boys  are  made  too  selfish,  and  girls  are  made  too 
self-sacrificing.  The  selfish  part  of  the  boy's  nature  is 
oi'er-developed  ',  the  sympathetic  scarcely  at  all,  and  he 
is  thus  rendered  quite  as  much  out  of  proportion  in  the 
elements  of  his  character,  as  the  girl  is  in  hers.  As  the  boy 
rises  into  the  man,  he  becomes  more  and  more  worldly, 
calculating,  and  selfish;  and  as  the  girl  rises  into  the 
woman,  she  becomes  more  and  more  self-sacrificing  and 
dependent  on  others  for  her  peace  and  happiness.  Too 
unsympathetic  and  too  selfish,  he  grows  up  a  harsh  and 
distorted  character,  with  his  mind  closed  against  the  most 
beautiful  sources  of  human  blessedness;  whereas,  with 
her  mental  resources  too  little  cultivated  and  developed, 
she  grows  up  to  womanhood,  leaning  to  one  side,  wanting 
strength  to  stand  by  herself;  helpless,  frivolous,  aud 
often  miserable. 

Young  men  too  generally  begin  life  with  an  impression 
of  this  kind,  though  they  may  not  exactly  give  it  words, 
that  young  women  are  their  recognised  sport  and  prey. 
They  pretend  love  to  a  girl,  without  the  slightest  genuine 
feeling  of  the  sort ;  and  poor  girls  are  trained  so  that 
the  profession  of  love  is  grateful  to  them,  and  is  too 
readily  believed.  The  young  man  is  only  giving  his 
selfishness  an  airing  ;  thinking  nothing  of  the  heart  he  is 
trifling  with.  Next  evening  he  plays  the  same  game  to 
another,  without  any  compunction  of  conscience.  Woman- 
hood in  its  humbler  forms,  such  as  servant  girls  and  tho 
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daughters  of  peasants,  are  treated  with  even  less  show  of 
deference.  These  young  men  ought  to  have  been  taught 
that  womanhood,  the  purity  of  womanhood,  is  always  a 
sacred  thing  and  to  be  respected,  in  whatever  rank  of 
society  it  may  exist ;  but  the  fast  young  man  thinks  it 
quite  a  gallant  thing  to  stain  that  purity,  even  though  he 
should  bring  ruin  on  his  victim ;  and  he  is  not  the  less 
received  in  "good  society"  on  that  account.  He  is  only 
called  a  "gay  fellow;"  his  crime  is  treated  as  a  peccadillo, 
at  which  society  winks  ;  and  young  ladies  do  not  hesitate 
to  receive  his  addresses  as  before,  and  foolish  mammas 
are  quite  as  ready  to  open  their  doors  to  him. 

The  exclusively  selfish  education  of  man  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  exclusive  education  in  self-sacrifice  of 
woman  on  the  other,  were  never  better  described  than  by 
Lord  Byron,  whose  own  life  was  indeed  one  continued 
succession  of  illustrations  of  the  mischiefs  of  this  course 
of  training. 

"Man's  Io\e  is  of  man's  life  a  thing  apart, 

'Tio  woman's  whole  existence ;  man  may  range 

The  court,  camp,  church,  the  veisel,  and  the  m^rt; 
Sword,  gown,  gain,  glory,  offer  in  exchange, 

Prido,  fame,  ambition,  to  fill  up  his  heart ; 

And  fow  thtre  are  whom  the&e  cannot  estrange; 

Men  havf  ill  these  resource?,  we  but  one, 

To  love  again,  and  be  again  undone." 

Indeed,  the  sensibilities  of  wroman's  nature  are  gene- 
rally cultivated  at  the  expense  of  all  her  other  powers,  at 
the  cost  of  her  physical  health  as  well  as  of  her  mental 
strength  and  resources.  She  thus  becomes  a  living  em- 
bodiment of  the  Italian  proverb,  "so  good  that  she  is 
good-for-nothing."  Weak,  trembling,  and  dependent, 
she  lives,  moves,  and  has  her  being  in  the  sympathy  of 
others,  and  if  she  stakes  her  happiness  on  a  venture,  if 
she  loves  and  is  deceived,  she  is  only  destined  to  add 
another  to  the  host  of  victims  to  selfishness,  for  she  has 
not  strength  to  bear  up  under  the  shock,  and  floats  a 
wreck  on  the  surface  of  society,  or  sinks  at  once  out  of 
sight,  and  is  lost. 

In  this  excessive  and  almost  exclusive  development  of 
the  sensitive  and  sympathetic  part  of  woman's  nature, 
there  is  a  great  sacrifice  of  woman's  happiness  as  an  in- 
dividual, and  also  of  the  general  well-being  of  society  at 
large.  Woman  cannot  too  deeply  cherish  this  important 
truth — that  her  happiness  is  in  a  great  measure  in  her 
own  keeping,  in  her  own  power ;  and  that  the  truest  and 
most  lasting  sources  of  enjoyment  are  to  be  found  in  the 
development  of  her  own  nature.  The  habit  of  self-reliance 
ought,  to  be  cultivated  in  woman  as  well  as  in  man  ;  and 
in  order  that  this  shall  exist,  there  must  be  a  proper  cul- 
tivation of  the  intellectual  powers.  These  have  been  con- 
ferred on  woman  for  use  and  exercise,  as  well  as  upon 
man ;  and  in  her  case,  as  well  as  in  his,  their  active 
employment  furnishes  the  highest  sources  of  earthly  en- 
joyment. 

It  is  by  no  means  desirable,  even  were  it  possible, 
(which  it  is  not),  that  woman  should  contract  the  range 
of  her  affections,  or  restrain  her  sympathy  for  her  fellow- 
creatures.  No  !  there  need  be  no  closing  up  of  the  beau- 
tiful avenues  of  the  heart.  Self-reliance  of  the  highest 
kind  involves  nothing  of  this  sort ;  so  long  as  human 
beings  live  together  in  society,  there  must  be  a  chain  of 
mutual  dependencies  running  through  them,  on  which  a 
large  portion  of  the  happiness  of  individuals  will  depend. 
But  it  is  their  self-dependence  as  individuals  which  will 
enable  them  to  derive  from  social  life  the  highest  of  its 
blessings — even  those  which  spring  from  our  mutual  de- 
pendence on  each  other;  and  such  self-dependence  is 
only  to  be  reached  through  the  moral  and  intellectual 
development  of  the  individual  members,  both  "men  and 
women,  of  which  society  is  composed. 

It  will  be  admitted  that  the  very  highest  part  of  the 
education  of  every  human  being  is  that  which  developes 
and  regulates  the  affections,  the  heart,  and  the  conscience. 
In  woman  especially,  this  moral  education  is  of  the 


greatest  importance,  as  the  happiness  of  her  own  life,  as 
well  as  of  the  lives  of  those  about  her,  are  subject  to  her 
own  guidance  and  control.  How  is  it  that  so  much 
misery  is  suffered  by  women  through  this  part  of  their 
nature  ?  One  would  expect  great  care  to  be  bestowed 
upon  its  development.  Yet  is  it  not  true  that  the 
most  powerful  passion  of  a  woman's  being  is  thought  of, 
and  spoken  of,  only  by  stealth  ?  It  is  thought  "indelicate" 
to  refer  to  love  ;  and  young  women  are  left  to  gather  their 
only  notions  of  it  from  the  sickly  trash  that  fills  the 
shelves  of  the  circulating  libraries.  This  strong  and 
absorbing  feeling — the  besom  d 'aimer,  which  nature  has, 
for  wise,  purposes,  made  so  strong  in  woman — is  left  to 
grow  up  undirected,  and  very  often  without  any  guidance 
or  education  whatever.  Parents  and  educators  repudiate 
it  as  forming  no  part  of  education ;  and  leave  it  to  be 
misdirected  and  perverted  by  the  novelist  and  romancist. 
"Strange/"'  says  Mrs.  Jamieson,  "strange,  and  passing 
strange,  that  the  relation  between  the  two  sexes— the 
passion  of  love,  in  short,  should  not  be  taken  into  deeper 
consideration  by  our  teachers  and  our  legislators.  Peo- 
ple educate  and  legislate  as  if  there  was  no  such  thing  in 
the  world;  but  ask  the  priest,  ask  the  physician — let 
them  reveal  the  amount  of  moral  and  physical  results 
from  this  one  cause!  Look  at  the  evils  that  ensue; 
hasty,  improvident,  unsuitable  marriages )  repining,  dis- 
eased, or  vicious  celibacy ;  irretrievable  infamy ;  cureless 
insanity ;  the  death  that  comes  early,  and  the  love  that 
comes  late,  reversing  the  primal  laws  of  our  nature." 

WTould  it  not  be  well,  we  ask,  to  prepare  the  female 
heart  and  mind,  by  proper  parental  instruction,  for 
the  rational  indulgence  of  this  sacred  instinct,  so  that 
some  of  the  fearful  misery  which  so  often  falls  upon  both 
men  and  women  in  after-life  may  be  avoided  ?  Should 
not  the  greatest  care  be  taken  to  open  the  minds  of  the 
young  of  both  sexes,  to  the  nature  and  properties  of  true 
love,  and  thus  arm  them  against  the  frivolous  and  des- 
picable passions  which  so  often  usurp  its  name  ?  You 
cannot  banish  all  thoughts  of  it  from  the  minds  of  youth  : 
it  is  indeed  one  of  the  most  vital  parts  of  their  being. 
Since  women  will  and  must  love,  why  should  they  not  be 
taught  to  love  wisely,  instead  of  leaving  them  altogether 
to  the  dictates  of  unregulated  feeling,  and  too  often  of  an 
imagination  perverted  by  the  reading  of  pernicious  books. 
"  Love,"  it  has  been  well  remarked,  "  in  the  common 
acceptation  of  the  term,  is  folly;  but  love,  in  its  purity, 
its  loftiness,  its  unselfishness,  is  not  only  a  consequence, 
but  a  proof  of  our  moral  excellence.  The  sensibility  to 
moral  beauty,  the  forgetfulness  of  self  in  the  admiration 
engendered  by  it,  all  prove  its  claim  to  a  high  moral  in- 
fluence ;  it  is  the  triumph  of  the  unselfish  over  the  selfish 
part  of  our  nature." 

The  great  object  of  this  department  of  education,  we 
hold/  ought  to  be  to  direct  affection  by  intelligence,  and 
to  regulate  the  instinctive  feeling  by  due  forethought  and 
consideration.  Young  men  and  women  might  be  taught 
to  set  a  higher  value  on  moral  and  mental  excellence, 
than  on  those  extrinsic  qualities  which  they  are  at  pre- 
sent so  much  more  prone  to  prefer.  The  most  dazzling 
and  polished  exterior  may  hide  from  you»  unless  you  look 
deeper,  the  consummate  fool  or  heartless  coxcomb ;  and 
on  the  other  hand,  beautiful  ringlets,  and  pretty  features, 
may  adorn  the  head  of  a  very  empty,  frivolous  flirt. 
Proper  ideas  of  character,  inculcated  in  the  minds  of 
young  people,  would  enable  them,  before  it  is  too  late, 
to  guard  against  those  impositions  which  otherwise  may 
render  them  miserable  for  life ;  while  it  would  also  give 
them  a  juster  appreciation  of  the  nobler  qualities  of  moral 
integrity  and  mental  excellence,  without  which  life  is  a 
vain  masque,  and  "love"  can  lead  only  to  disaffection 
and  wretchedness. 

It  is  clear  also,  that  the  education  of  the  sexes  will  be 
very  imperfect,  unless  we  can  educate  them  in  harmony 
with  each  other,,  and  so  that  then-  notions  of  moral  purity 
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and  social  aims  shall  correspond.     While,  therefore,  it  is 
requisite  that  the  mental  strength  of  woman  should  be 
increased,   it  is  equally  important  that  the  sympathetic 
and  moral  character  of  man  should  be  improved.     It  is 
impossible  to  have  a  pure  womanhood  pervading  society 
1  while   young    men's    notions    of    women     are    low    and 
selfish,  and  while  their  daily  practices  are  at  variance  with 
all  purity  and  virtue.  Why  should  the  act,  that  would  stain 
a  young  woman's   character   for    life,  be  looked   upon, 
when  committed  by  the  young  man,  as  a  mere  peccadillo  ? 
Why  should  there  be  one  standard  of  morality  for  the 
one  sex,  and  another,  so  very  much  lower,  for  the  other  ? 
|  Is  it  not  to  loosen  the  very  foundation  of  all  virtue,  to 
'  encourage  and  countenance  the  notion,  that  because  of 
difference  in  sex,  man  is  at  liberty  to  set  any  moral  law 
at  defiance  or  to  live  in  daily  violation   of  it  ?     To  have 
a  pure  and  virtuous  state  of  society  therefore,  man  as 
well  as  woman  must  be  pure  and  virtuous ;  arid  he,  as 
1  well  as  she,  must  shuu  all  acts  infringing  on  the  heart, 
character,  and  conscience — shun  them  as  poison,  which, 
'  once  imbibed,  can  never  be  thrown  out  again,  but  will 
inevitably  embitter,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  the  happi- 
ness of  their  after  life. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  we  would  have  the  woman 
educated  as  a  man,  or  the  man  educated  as  a  woman. 
This  would  be  inevitably  to  spoil  both.  Each  has  a  dis- 
tinct sphere  of  life  and  action,  and  yet  they  must  act 
together  also  in  harmony  and  union.  If  they  do  not  so 
act  together,  there  will  be  a  loss  of  happiness  for  both. 
They  must  be  educated  for  themselves,  for  their  own  in- 
dividual well-being,  and  yet  for  each  other's  also.  Each 
reigns,  and  yet  in  different  spheres ;  and  both  together 
reign — their  two  hearts  beating  together  with  one  stroke. 
Tennyson,  in  his  beautiful  melody  of  the  "  Princess,"  has 
so  finely  elaborated  this  idea,  that  we  feel  we  cannot  do 
better  than  conclude  our  article  with  a  few  lines  which 
give  the  summing  up  of  that  fine  poem — 

"  The  woman's  cause  is  man's.    They  rise  or  sink 
Together.    Dwarf  d  or  Godlike,  bond  or  free; 
If  she  be  small,  slight  natured,  miserable, 
How  shall  men  grow  ?     .    .    .    Let  her  be 
All  that  not  harms  distinctive  womanhood ; 
For  woman  is  not  undevelopt  man, 
But  diverse  ;  could  we  make  her  as  the  man, 
Sweet  love  were  slain,  whose  dearest  bond  is  this 
Not  like  to  like,  but  like  in  difference : 
Yet  in  the  long  years  liker  must  they  grow ; 
The  man  be  more  of  woman,  she  of  man ; 
He  gain  in  sweetness,  and  in  moral  height, 
Nor  lose  the  wrestling  thews  that  throw  the  world  ; 
Slw  mental  breadth,  nor  fail  in  childward  care, 
More  as  the  double-natured  Poet,  each : 
Till  at  the  last  she  set  herself  to  man 
Like  perfect  music  unto  noble  words." 


HOW  MR.  WATSON  GOT  A  WIFE. 

THERE  is  nobody  I  like  much  better  to  visit  than  my 
friend  John  Watson — honest  John  Watson,  as  those 
who  know  him  best  familiarly  call  him.  He  has  been  for 
many  years  in  the  employment  of  an  eminent  mercantile 
firm  in  the  city,  where  he  has  become  almost  a  necessary 
part  of  the  establishment,  and  such  is  the  confidence 
reposed  in  him,  that  he  takes  almost  the  same  rank  as  one 
of  the  partners. 

John  Watson  is  not  what  most  people  would  call  a 
clever  man — his  qualities  are  rather  those  of  the  heart 
than  the  head,  though  there  is  a  sly  vein  of  quiet  humour 
running  through  his  conversation.  But  he  has  some- 
thing better  than  mere  talent,  and  the  secret  of  his 
success  is  to  be  found  in  the  prudence,  orderly  regularity, 
strict  punctuality,  and  high -principled,  unswerving  in- 
tegrity, which  have  characterized  his  whole  life.  He  is  as 
regular  in  all  his  movements  as  a  good  clock.  Just  at 
the  same  minute  every  morning  you  may  see  him  at  his 
garden-gate,  waiting  for  the  omnibus.  Precisely  as  the 
clock  strikes  two  he  has  for  years  walked  into  a  favourite 
city  chop-house,  and  found  his  dinner  just  ready  to  be 


eaten,  and  at  five  he  is  waiting  for  the  omnibus  again,  to 
take  him  home  to  his  tea,  and  the  enjoyment  of  the 
society  of  his  family.  And  yet  there  is  not  any  primness 
or  stiffness  about  him.  To  see  him  at  home  you  would 
not  think  there  were  such  things  as  day-books,  ledgers, 
invoices,  and  bills  of  lading.  He  leaves  his  business  be- 
hind him  with  his  office-coat,  and  romps  with  his  children, 
and  chats  and  jokes  with  his  friends,  as  though  there  were 
not  such  things  as  care  and  disappointment  in  the  world. 

Honest  John  Watson,  too,  is  blessed  with  such  a  wife 
as  falls  to  the  lot  of  but  few  men.  His,  indeed,  is  one  of 
the  marriages  which  we  may  believe  were  made  in  heaven. 
Mrs.  Watson,  many  years  ago,  grew  out  of  her  girlhood 
into  the  matronly  estate,  but  time  has,  as  yet,  dealt  lightly 
with  her — there  are  no  signs  of  wrinkles  on  her  white 
forehead — the  black  hair  is  as  thick  and  as  glossy  as  ever 
it  was,  the  dark  eye  as  bright,  the  bloom  upon  the 
cheek  as  fresh,  and  the  laugh  as  ringing  and  merry  as 
ever.  The  only  alteration,  for  what  might  be  called  the 
worse,  is,  that  her  figure,  once  so  slight  and  fairy-like,  is 
becoming  more  robust  and  full  in  its  proportions;  but,  in 
my  eyes,  there  is  an  air  of  comfort  and  happiness  about 
that  which,  after  a  certain  age,  makes  up  for  the  loss  of 
youthful  elegance  and  grace. 

The  Watsons  occupy  a  neat  little  detached  villa,  in 
one  of  the  suburbs,  with  a  long  slip  of  garden  in  front, 
throwing  the  house  some  distance  back  from  the  road; 
and  behind  the  brightlj -painted  iron  palisades,  which 
keep  out  intruders,  there  is  a  thick  trimly-cut  privet 
hedge  which,  besides  protecting  the  garden  plot  from  the 
dust  of  the  highway,  gives  an  air  of  privacy  to  the  place. 
The  real  reason  for  the  hedge  though  was  the  dust,  for 
Mrs.  Watson  has  a  passionate  love  for  flowers,  and  if 
from  the  paths  you  could  see  through  the  thick  leafy 
screen  which  conceals  the  garden,  there  you  would  often 
see  the  good  lady,  in  the  midst  of  carnations,  and  pinks, 
and  geraniums,  and  tulips,  and  dahlias,  with  her  garden 
gloves  on,  and  a  patent  watering  engine,  as  busy  and  as 
happy  as  a  bee. 

But  it  must  not  be  imagined  that,  because  so  much 
attention  is  bestowed  upon  that  slip  of  garden,  that  the 
house  is  neglected.  Mrs.  Watson  seems  to  have  caught 
some  of  the  orderly  and  regular  spirit  of  her  husband,  and 
she  manages  to  infuse  it  into  her  servants.  The  long 
windows,  opening  down  to  the  ground,  like  folding-doors, 
are  never  known  to  have  speck  or  stain  upon  them  ;  the 
blinds  and  curtains  are  scrupulously  clean ;  the  furniture 
is  polished  to  a  marvellous  pitch  of  perfection ;  the  fire- 
irons  are  as  bright  as  sunbeams,  and  the  carpet  as  free 
from  dust  and  dirt  as  a  lady's  handkerchief.  How  it  is 
done  and  kept  so,  with  two  fine,  spirited  boys,  of  twelve  and 
eight  years  old,  and  a  girl  of  ten,  running  about,  I  &  fl't 
know,  but  if  it  was  a  doll's  house,  instead  of  a  real  li^Jla- 
tion,  it  could  not  be  cleaner  or  neater.  When  I  say  that, 
besides  all  this,  there  is  no  fuss,  or  bustle,  or  ceremony 
about  the  Watsons,  but  a  hearty,  warm,  friendly  cordiality 
whenever  you  drop  in  upon  them,  you  may  easily  imagine 
what  a  pleasant  place  theirs  is  to  take  a  cup  of  Mrs. 
Watson's  capital  tea,  upon  which  she  greatly  prides  her- 
self, and  have  a  social  chat  afterwards. 

It  is  not  many  days  since  I  happened  to  be  there 
for  that  purpose,  and  while  I  was  thinking  what  a  miser- 
able bachelor  I  was  in  my  old  smoky  chambers,  and,  en- 
joying the  happiness  and  comfort  I  saw  around  me,  the  two 
boys,  John  and  Edward,  burst  into  the  room,  to  ask  leave 
to  go  and  have  a  game  at  cricket,  with  some  of  their 
schoolfellows,  upon  a  neighbouring  common.  They 
pressed  their  request  so  clamorously  and  earnestly,  that 
there  was  no  refusing  them,  and,  after  sundry  cautions 
from  their  mother,  to  mind  that  the  ball  did  not  strike 
them,  and  give  them  black  eyes,  as  it  did  Edward  the  last 
time  he  went,  and  not  to  lie  down  upon  the  grass,  as  it 
might  be  damp,  and  to  be  sure  and  come  home  directly 
the  game  was  over,  the  boys  were  suffered  to  go  j  Mr. 
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Watson,  as  they  were  leaving  the  room,  looking  slily  at  i 
his  wife,  and  saying,  "  You  did  not  warn  them,  my  dear,  I 
not  to  find  wives  at  cricket;  but  I  suppose  you  think  there 
is  no  danger  of  that  yet." 

Mrs .  Watson  blushed  a  little  and  laughed  merrily  at  an 
allusion  which  she  evidently  well  understood,  and   my  | 
curiosity  was  aroused.     I  had  often,  in  the  course  of  our  j 
intimacy,   heard  Mr.  Watson   say,  that  he  had  won  his  ' 
wife  through  a  cricket-match,  and  I  determined,  if  I  could, 
to  hear  the  story. 

"A  cricket  match,"  said  I,  "does  not  seem  a  very  likely 
way  to  get  a  wife." 

"  Ah,  you  don't  know,  does  he,  Ellen  ?"  said  Mr.  Wat- 
son, 'f  good  wives  are  to  be  won  through  cricket-matches  ; 
and  if  you  have  patience  to  listen  to  the  story,  Fiank,  I'll 
tell  you  how  it  was." 

"  Nonsense,  John,"  said  Mrs.  Watson,  "I'm  sure  Mr. 
Cameron  (that's  my  name)  does  not  want  to  hear  about 
it;  though,  I  dare  say,  he  knows  it,  for  I  think  you've 
told  all  your  friends." 

"  Indeed,  Nelly,  Mr.  Cameron  does  not  know  it,  and 
he's  all  curiosity  to  hear  it,  and  I'm  sure  you  would  not 
wish  me  to  disappoint  him ;  besides,  it's  a  pleasant  tale  to 
think  of,  and  tell,  and  I  like  it  myself." 

"  Well  then,  John,"  said  the  lady,  trying  to  frown, 
but  smiling  very  good-humouredly  all  the  while,  "  I  shall 
take  my  work,  and  go  upstairs." 

"  Indeed  you  won't.  It's  too  late  for  you  to  be 
ashamed  of  what  you  were  a  very  willing  accomplice  in, 
my  dear,  unless  you  begin  to  repent," 

"  You  know  better  than  that,  John,"  said  the  wife, 
passing  her  hand  through  her  husband's  hair. 

"  Well,  then,"  he  replied,  taking  her  round  the  waist, 
and  giving  her  such  a  hearty  kiss,  as  made  me  wish  I  had  a 
wife  too,  while  he  put  her  in  a  chair,  "  sit  still,  while  I 
tell  Mr.  Cameron  about  our  cricket-malch." 

"  Some  years  ago,  and  a  little  time  before  we  were 
married,  I  held  a  situation  in  the  same  house  I  am  now  in 
in  the  city.  The  post  was  a  very  subordinate  one,  for  I 
went  into  the  office  a  poor  lucl,  without  friends  or  interest ; 
but  the  duties  had  nothing  laborious  in  them.  The  only 
thing  of  which  I  felt  inclined  to  complain  was,  the  length 
of  the  hours.  I  had  to  be  there  early  in  the  morning, 
before  the  shops  were  opened,  and  I  seldom  got  away 
until  the  summer  twilight  was  deepening  into  the  shades 
of  night.  This  left  me  but  little  time  either  for  study  or 
recreation  ;  and,  if  I  had  been  ever  so  much  inclined  for 
either,  I  was  so  tired  when  I  got  home,  that  I  was  fit  for 
nothing  but  to  go  to  bed.  Perhaps,  after  all,  this  was 
fortunate  for  me,  for  it  kept  me  free  from  that  dissipation 
into  which  young  men,  with  time  on  their  hands,  so  readily 
fall,  or  it  is  possible  that  with  leisure  and  opportunity, 
I  might  have  indulged  in  premature  love-making,  to  the 
great  loss  of  Ellen  there,  or  have  been  led  into  an  impro- 
vident marriage.  I  do  not  think,  though,  that  I  should 
have  fallen  into  that  error,  for  I  had  seen  more  than  one 
example  of  the  wretchedness  produced  by  imprudent  early 
marriages,  which,  I  was  impressed  with  the  conviction,  were 
the  sure  road  to  misery  in  afterlife.  In  fact,  the  marriage 
of  my  own  poor  father  and  mother  was  one  of  that  kind, 
and  though  their  love  never  faded  in  the  midst  of  the 
deepest  poverty,  their  cares  and  anxieties  abridged  their 
lives  and  brought  them  to  an  early  grave.  Still,  I  did 
not  mean  to  be  a  bachelor ;  there  was  a  strong  feeling  of 
domesticity  in  me,  and  I  went  on  saving  and  hoarding, 
with  the  conviction  that,  with  care,  the  day  would  come 
when  I  should  be  justified  in  asking  another  to  share  ray 
lot. 

"  In  the  meantime  I  was  as  comfortable  as  a  bachelor, 
in  my  circumstances,  could  be  expected  to  be.  I  lodged  not 
very  far  from  here,  (for  though  I  was  so  early  and  late  at 
business,  1  could  not  bear  to  sleep  in  the  atmosphere  of 
the  city),  with  a  very  respectable  old  Scotch  lady,  named 
Grant,  a  good  motherly  old  soul.  She  was  almost  as  much 


attached  to  me  as  though  I  had  been  her  son.  She  was  a 
very  early  riser,  and  never  used  to  let  me  go  away  with- 
out my  breakfast;  and  at  night,  when  I  came  home,  my 
slippers  were  always  ready  for  me,  and  the  clean  frugal 
supper-tray  spread.  She  had  her  odd  ways,  like  most  of 
us.  Though  scrupulously  clean  in  other  respects,  she  took 
an  enormous  quantity  of  snuff,  which  used  by  no  means 
to  improve  her  appearance;  and  though  very  particular 
about  the  house,  she  kept  three  or  four  cats,  which 
occasionally  disarranged  the  neatness  of  the  establishment, 
and  it  was  a  favourite  amusement  of  the  old  lady  to  sit  in 
the  dim  twilight,  looking  through  a  pair  of  huge  horn 
spectacles,  at  the  gambols  of  her  pets.  For  the  rest,  she 
was  a  shrewd  careful  woman,  and  I  really  think  I  first 
won  her  favour  by  the  regularity  with  which  1  paid  my 
rent. 

*'  The  only  other  inmate  of  the  house  was  Donald 
Grant,  a  nephew  of  the  old  lady.  Donald  and  I  were 
very  good  friends.  He  was  a  dashing,  energetic  young 
fellow,  and  though  lie  was  nearly  as  hard-worked  and 
more  poorly  paid  than  I  was,  ho  used  to  dress  well  and 
go  out  in  the  evenings,  and,  with  a  sad  want  of  that 
prudence  which  generally  characterizes  his  countrymen, 
he  fell  in  love  with  and  married  a  very  good,  and  pretty, 
and  poor  girl.  That  was  Donald's  ruin.  He  was  too 
proud  to  bring  his  wife  to  his  aunt's,  who,  besides  shelter, 
could  do  but  little  to  assist  him.  I  don't  think  he  had  a 
penny  beforehand.  The  furniture  of  the  young  couple 
was  bought  at  a  broker's,  at  exorbitant  prices,  upon 
trust,  and  so  they  began  life  in  debt.  By-and-by,  too, 
children  came  fast,  the  cares  of  family  thickened  upon 
them,  and  they  began  to  feel  their  straitened  means. 
Donald  lost  his  energy  and  spirits — from  a  smart  young 
man  he  became  a  sloven  —  he  grew  less  efficient  in 
business,  and  lost  his  chance  of  advancement,  and  though 
ho  still  holds  his  situation,  he  goes  about  in  shabby 
clothes,  and  with  an  anxious,  pale,  careworn  face;  and, 
with  a  remnant  of  his  old  pride,  crosses  the  street  rather 
than  meet  old  friends,  whom  he  knew  in  happier  days. 
Poor  fellow  !  his  is  a  sad  case  of  a  thoughtless  marriage. 

"  About  the  time  that  Donald  Grant  married,  a  great 
change  took  place  in  my  position.  I  had  then  held  my 
situation  for  four  year,-,  and  had  been  very  exact  and 
careful  in  fulfilling  my  duties.  My  employers  had  quietly 
noticed  this,  and  now  I  reaped  my  reward.  They  offered 
me  a  much  more  profitable  employment,  and  one,  too, 
which  left  my  evenings,  from  rather  an  early  hour,  entirely 
at  my  own  disposal.  At  first  the  change  seemed  rather 
strange  to  me.  I  had  been  so  used  to  constant  employ- 
ment, that  the  evenings  hung  heavy  on  my  hands.  I  had 
not  then  had  the  time  or  opportunity  to  cultivate  a  taste 
for  reading,  and  I  think  the  effect  was  to  make  me  think 
more  of  a  home,  and  somebody  to  make  it  comfortable. 
Bu*t,  with  my  habits,  my  acquaintance  among  latlies  had 
necessarily  been  very  limited,  and  I  felt  that  I  had  not  yet 
seen  the  woman  with  whom  I  could  be  happy. 

"  Among  other  modes  of  passing  away  the*  vacant 
time,  a  few  young  men,  who  were  similarly  circumstanced, 
and  myself  used  to  get  up  cricket-matches  upon  the  very 
common  where  my  boys  have  now  gone  to  play.  It  was 
on  one  of  these  occasions  that  we  found  ourselves  short  of 
one  of  our  number,  and  unable  to  commence  the  game. 
The  missing  cricketer  was  a  young  man  named  Perkins,  a 
very  good-hearted  fellow,  but  one  of  the  worst  to  keep  an 
appointment  I  ever  knew.  He  did  not  seem  to  have  any 
idea  of  time — lie  missed  the  omnibus,  which  should  have 
taken  him  to  the  city  in  the  morning,  by  just  a  minute; 
and  he  generally  managed  to  get  to  the  post-office  at  the 
precise  moment  the  box  shut.  He  was  discharged  at  last 
for  being  regularly  too  late  at  the  office,  and  has  since,  I 
believe,  gone  abroad.  How  he  managed  to  be  in  time 
for  the  ship  is  a  wonder.  We  all  felt  that  it  was  hopejesa 
to  wait  for  Perkins.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  I  happened 
to  see  a  stranger,  a  good-tempered  looking  gentleman, 
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standing  near,  and  I  asked  him  whether  he  would  take  the 
place  ot'  the  absentee  and  join  us,  and  he  at  once  assented,, 
warning  us  that  the  side  which  had  him  would  have  a 
very  bad  cricketer.  He  need  not  have  made  the  excuse, 
for  we  were  all  of  us  very  bad  players.  However,  we  had 
a  very  merry  game  till  it  became  too  dark  to  play  any 
longer,  and  when  we  broke  up,  rny  new  friend  who,  per- 
haps because  I  first  spoke  to  him,  was  more  familiar  with 
me  than  any  of  the  rest,  asked  me  to  walk  to  his 
house  close  by,  and  get  his  wife  to  make  us  a  late  cup  of 
tea.  Very  contrary  to  my  usual  habit,  for  I  was  very 
careful  in  making  acquaintances,  I  was  tempted  to  assent. 
On  our  way  I  learnt  that  my  new  friend's  name  was 
Sparks,  and  he  was  in  the  employment  of  a  large  shipping 
house.  He  had  been  married  some  years,  and  had  not 
any  family.  Mr.  Sparks  occupied  a  very  small  but  neat 
oc-ttage,  so  close  to  the  road  that  there  was  not  room 
enough  in  front  for  a  garden,  but  inside  it  was  tho  picture 


of  comfort." 
Mrs.  Watson 


here   looked   proudly   round    her    own 


room,  and  her  husband  caught  the  gesture.  "  Not  more 
so  than  this,  of  course,  my  dear;  but  the  rooms  \\ere 
smaller,  and  lower,  and  more  difficult  to  mako  appear 
comfortable." 

"  There  were  no  children,  though ;  "  said  Mrs.  Watson, 
"  and  the  boys  make  sad  havoc," 


*'  I  am  afraid,"  said  Mrs.  Sparks,  "  that  you  are  very 
fastidious,  and  hard  to  please." 

"  I  replied,  I  thought  I  was  ratner  particular,  for 
choosing  a  partner  for  life  was  a  serious  matter;  but  if  I 
could  find  a  lady  like  her,  I  was  ready,  at  once,  to  change 
n:y  situation." 

"  Well,  Mr.  Watson,"  said  the  lady,  who  was  woman 
enough  to  be  flattered  by  the  compliment,  and  she  looked 
archly  at  her  husband,  "  I  can't  get  rid  of  Sparks;  but  I 
think  I  can  find  you  a  better  wife." 

"  The  fact  was,  that  the  good  lady  was  a  bit  of  a 
match-maker  at  heart,  and,  I  believe,  from  the  first  time 
she  made  up  her  mind  to  get  me  married,  and  Ellen  and 
I  are  both  glad  she  succeeded.  Before  I  left  that  night 
she  invited  me  to  tea  on  the  following  Sunday,  when  the 
Misses  Dawson  were  to  be  there,  and  I  accepted  the  in- 
vitation. 

"  I  was  punctual  to  my  appointment,  and  Mrs.  Sparks, 
with  a  sly  look,  introduced  me  to  Miss  Elleu  and  Miss 
Julia  Dawson.  I  don't  know  whether  it  is  allowable  to 
compliment  a  lady  before  her  face,  but  Ellen  fairly  took 
my  heart  by  storm.  She  was  such  a  sylphiike,  merry 
creature,  that  1  felt  myself  over  head  and  ears  in  love  in 
ten  minutes.  I  was  naturally  rather  bashful,  and  my 
want  of  female  society  increased  my  awkwardness.  I 
felt  that  I  could  not  enter  into  conversation  with  Ellen, 

"  And  the  girls  help,  love ;  though  they  are  a  great  j  though  I  would  have  given  the  world  to  do  so,  and  while 
deal  more  pleasure  than  trouble,  Nell.  Well,  the  little  j  she  chatted  with  Mrs.  Sparks,  I  drew  her  little  sister 
place  was  very  comfortable,  and  Mrs.  Sparks,  if  she  was  ;  Julia,  a  child  of  ten  or  eleven  years  of  age,  to  me,  and 
not  handsome,  looked  like  the  goddess  of  comfort  herself,  j  told  her  all  the  fairy  tales  my  memory  or  imagination 
There  was  an  air  of  self-possessed  contentment  about  her  j  could  furnish,  aud  completely  ingratiated  myself  with 
chat  I  seldom  see.  She  did  not  seem  at  all  surprised,  or  her. 

put  out,  at  Sparks  bringing  me  home,  and  marie  tea  for  j      "  I   don't   know  how  it  was,   but  after  that   Sunday 
us,  just  as  though  it  had  been  in  the  twilight  instead  of  J  evening  I  found  myself  almost  every  afternoon,  by  the 
supper-time.     She  was  quite  matronly  too ;  and  when  she 
found   out   that   I    was   a   bachelor,  and   she  asked   the 
question  while  I  was  drinking  my  first  cup,  she  treated 
me  with  a  very  motherly  sort  of  air,  though  she  was  not 


more  than  three  or  four  years  my  senior,  and  gave  me 
advice." 

n  "  So  you  are  a  bachelor,  are  you,  Mr.  Watson?" 
'-   "  Yes;''  I  replied. 

"  Bless  me,  what  a  miserable  creature  you  must  be — 
nobody  to  sew  your  buttons  on,  or  darn  your  stockings — 
your  things  must  soon  go  to  rags,  I'm  sure.  Nobody, 
too,  to  get  you  what  you  like.  Half-boiled  coffee  for 
breakfast,  weak  tea,  damp  sheets,  and  all  sorts  of  other 
disagreeables.  You  must  be  quite  wretched,  I'm  sure." 

"  I  said,  I  had  a  very  good,  kind  old  landlady." 

"  Oh,  don't  tell  me  about  landladies,"  broke  in  Mrs. 
Sparks,  "  I  can't  bear  the  name  of  them.  I  believe 
they're  all  alike.  I'm  sure  there  was  Edward's  landlady, 
old  Mrs.  Scantall,  beforo  I  took  pity  on  him,  used  to  treat 
him  horribly.  She  put  half  as  much  again  in  the  washer- 
woman's hill,  used  his  tea  and  sugar,  ate  his  bread  and 
butter,  burnt  his  coals  and  candles,  lent  her  husband  his 
shirts  and  stockings,  and  would  have  ruined  him,  if  I  had 
not  rescued  him  from  her  clutches,  for  you  men  are  such 
helpless  creatures,  that  he  was  quite  at  her  mercy." 

"  I  said,  Mrs.  Grant  was  quite  a  different  kind  of 
person,  and  treated  me  very  kindly." 

"Well,"  said  Mrs.  Sparks,  "you  may  have  got  a 
paragon  of  landladies ;  but  I'm  sure  you'd  be  more 
comfortable  with  a  wife.'* 

"  In  such  chat  as  this  the  evening  passed,  and  it  was 
unusually  late  for  me,  when  I  left,  with  a  promise  to  call 
again. 

"  I  often  looked  in  upon  rny  new  friend,  and  Mrs. 
Sparks  always  opened  her  battery  upon  me,  telling  me 
that  she  was  sure  I  was  avaricious  and  miserly,  for  she 
knew  very  well  I  was  in  a  position  to  marry,  if  I  chose. 

"  I  repelled  the  accusation,  saying  that  I  knew  but 
few  young  ladies,  and  not  one  that  I  should  like  for  a 
wife." 


merest  accident,  of  course,  dropping  in  at  my  friend 
Sparks's,  and,  curiously  enough,  too,  Ellen  very  often 
found  her  way  there,  by  accident  also,  of  course,  and 
sometimes  she  did  not  bring  the  little  Julia  for  me  to  tell 
my  fairy  tales  to.  As  ro.y  reserve  and  bashfulness  wore 
off,  I  was  glad  when  she  did  come  alone,  and  sorry  when 
she  brought  little  Julia,  and  somehow  Ellen  seemed  to 
understand  this,  and  while  she  came  oftener  Julia  seldom 
accompanied  her.  One  evening  we  found  ourselves,  by  a 
strango  coincidence,  both  leaving  at  the  same  minute. 
When  we  got  outside  the  door,  I  found  courage  to  offer 
Ellen  my  arm  home,  and  as  it  was  accepted,  I  turned  my 
head,  and  saw  Mrs.  Sparks  looking  triumphantly  out  of 
her  little  parlour  window. 

"  I  think  I  walked  that  night  on.  air — what  I  did  or 
said  I  hardly  knew.  I  only  recollect  Ellen  telling  me 
that  she  had  no  father ;  that  her  mother  resided  in  the 
country,  and  that  she  lived  with  an  uncle,  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  farther  from  town  than  Mr.  Sparks. 

"  That  walk  of  a  mile  and  a  half  was  perfect  intoxica- 
tion— the  light  timid  pressure  of  the  little  hand  upon  my 
arm — the  gentle  voice  sounding  in  my  ears — and  every 
now  and  then  a  glance  of  bright  merry  eyea  enraptured 
me.  I  only  woke  up  when  Ellen,  ringing  a  bell  at  the 
gate  of  an  old-fashioned  red-brick  house,  with  a  high 
wall  fronting  the  road,  and  a  paved  court-yard,  said  that 
was  where  she  lived.  We  both  hesitated,  as  if  loth  to 
part,  and,  as  an  old  servant  opened  the  gate,  Ellen  asked 
me  if  I  would  walk  in.  I  gladly  accepted  the  offer,  and 
she  led  the  way  through  the  yard,  where  a  large  fierce  dog 
was  chained,  into  the  house,  and  opened  the  door  of  a 
sitting-room,  full  of  old-fashioned  tables,  and  sideboards, 
nnd  high-backed  chairs.  There  was  little  Julia,  who  left 
some  fancy-work  at  a  table,  and  ran  to  me,  and  an  old 
gentleman,  who  sat  smoking  a  pipe  in  a  corner. 

"  I  shan't  forget — it  is  almost  too  dark  to  see,  but  I 
daro  say  it  makes  Ellen's  cheeks  tingle  now — the  blush 
with  which  she  introduced  Mr.  Watson  to  her  uncle,  Mr. 
Dawson. 

"  Tlio  old  gentleman  drew  his  pipe  from  his  mouth, 
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and  holding  out  a  broad,  short  hand,  said,  '  Glad  to  see 
you,  Mr.  Watson/ 

"  I  gave  him  my  hand,  which  he  almost  squeezed  to  a 
jelly — there  was  no  want  of  cordiality  in  that  pressure, 
would  almost  as  soon  have  fallen  into  the  clutches  of  the 
yard-dog — " 

"  John  !"  said  Mrs.  Watson,  deprecaiingly. 

"  You  know,  my  dear,  it's  true :  your  uncle  had  a 
gripe  like  a  vice — but  I  think  he  did  not  shake  hands 
with  his  nieces — he  kissed  them,  and  then  I  should  think 
his  beard  was  as  bad." 

"  Really,  John,  you  are  too  bad,"  said  Mrs.  Watson. 

"'  Mr.  Watson  continued,  laughing — he  was  a  curious- 
looking  old  man,  too;  he  wore  a  long  blue  coat,  with 
plain  bright  buttons,  and  enormous  flaps;  a  waistcoat 
that  more  than  covered  his  body,  and  drab  small-clothes 
and  gaiters.  He  was  very  short  but  very  broad,  with  a 
rosy  face,  and  large  double- chin  hanging  over  his  white 
neckcloth.  He  had  small  sharp  grey  eyes,  nearly  buried 
in  fat;  and,  altogether,  as  he  sat  with  his  pipe  and  silver 
tankard,  you  might  have  fancied  him  some  preserved 
specimen  of  a  past  age." 

"  It's  no  use  saying  anything  to  you,"  said  Mrs.  W. 

"  I  soon  left  that  evening ;  but  the  ice  was  now  fairly 
broken.  Ellen  and  I  constantly  met — sometimes  at  Mr. 
Sparks 's,  sometimes  we  accidentally  took  the  same  walk, 
but  I  always  accompanied  her  home. 

"  At  that  stage  of  my  courtship  I  could  not  thoroughly 
like  Ellen's  uncle,  though  I  took  great  pains  to  get  into 
his  good  books.  I  even  learnt  to  smoke  a  pipe  with 
him,  and  take  a  sip  of  ale,  two  things  I  am  by  no  means 
fond  of,  and  I  have  listened  for  hours  to  his  old  and  oft- 
repeated  stories.  But  there  was  one  peculiarity  he  had, 
which  prejudiced  me  against  him.  He  would  have  the 
house  shut  up  at  ten  o'clock ;  and  as  soon  as  the  tall 
mahogany  clock  in  the  corner  gave  warning  of  that  hour, 
he,  even  if  he  was  in  the  midst  of  one  of  his  favourite 
stories,  would  put  down  his  pipe,  empty  his  tankard,  and 
see  the  house  fastened  up,  so  I  was  obliged  to  go. 

"  I  think  it  was  a  little  scheme  of  Mrs.  Sparks,  that 
one  day  Ellen  and  I  were  invited  there  together,  and 
after  tea  Mrs.  Sparks  left  the  room  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
then  popping  her  head  in  at  the  door,  said  to  her  husband, 
'  Edward,  I  want  you.  We  shan't  be  back  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  but  you  young  folks  can  amuse  yourselves.' 

"  As  soon  as  the  door  was  shut,  Ellen  and  I  both  felt 
fidgetty,  for  we  understood  that  it  was  done  on  purpose, 
Ellen  got  up  and  stood  by  the  window,  and  I,  stilling  the 
beating  of  my  heart,  followed  her.  I  took  her  hand, 
which  she  did  not  attempt  to  withdraw,  and  told  her  how 
long  and  well  I  had  loved  her ;  how  I  was  struck  with 
the  passion  the  first  time  I  saw  her,  and  how  every 
moment  of  future  intercourse  had  deepened  the  feeling, 
till  I  could  no  longer  exist  without  her,  and  I  implored 
her  to  become  my  wife. 

"  Ellen  did  not  speak,  but  cast  down  her  long  lashes, 
through  which  the  tears  were  trickling.  They  did  not, 
however,  look  like  the  tears  of  displeasure  or  grief,  and 
when  I  folded  her  to  my  heart,  and  pressed  my  lips  to 
hers,  I  felt  another  pressure  returned  for  mine. 

"  A  few  minutes  more  and  our  vows  were  pledged,  and 
then  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sparks,  laughing  and  talking,  entered 
the  room. 

"  They  saw  at  once  how  matters  stood;  and  I,  if  they 
had  not,  at  once  told  them  the  fact,  and  they  kindly 
offered  to  become  our  intercessors  with  Ellen's  uncle  anil 
mother. 

"  Mrs.  Sparks  wrote  at  once  to  Ellen's  mother,  whom 
she  well  knew,  strongly  recommending  me  as  a  husband 
for  her  daughter ;  and  that  very  night  accompanied  Ellen 
home,  and  told  old  Mr.  Dawson  the  news.  If  the  old 
yard-dog  had  run  away,  or  the  door  been  left  wide  open 
at  twelve  o'clock  at  night,  the  old  gentleman  could  not 
have  been  more  astonished,  but  he  did  not  seem  dis- 


pleased. He  roared  with  laughter,  slapped  his  fat  thighs, 
called  Ellen  a  sly  jade,  and  told  Mrs.  Sparks  he'd  see 
to  it. 

"  Mrs.  Dawson's  answer  was,  that  she  trusted  Ellen 
had  made  a  wise  choice,  and  would  be  happy,  and  she 
must  leave  the  task  of  making  the  necessary  inquiries  to 
her  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Dawson. 

"  In  the  meantime  I  had  written  myself  to  both  the 
Seniors,  stating  my  circumstances,  which  were  really  very 
respectable,  declaring  my  fervent  love,  and  beseeching 
them  not  to  prevent  Ellen's  happiness  and  my  own. 

"  A  day  or  two  after,  when  1  went  home,  I  was  at  first 
rather  astonished  to  hear,  from  Mrs.  Grant,  that  a  fat, 
bluff  old  gentleman  had  been  there,  making  all  kinds  of 
inquiries  about  me;  but  I  soon  recognised  the  portrait  of 
the  old  gentleman,  and  was  happy  to  hear  that  Mrs.  Grant 
had  given  me  a  most  super-excellent  character,  and  old 
Mr.  Dawson  had  gone  away  more  than  satisfied. 

"  I  immediately  made  up  my  mind  to  go  and  see  Ellen, 
and  was  received  with  the  greatest  cordiality  by  the  old 
gentleman.  His  squeeze  was  more  vice-like  than  ever, 
and  his  smile  had  expanded  into  a  laugh,  and  after  he 
had  called  Ellen  his  love,  and  put  her  hand  in  mine,  and 
said,  '  Bless  thee,  girl,'  he  threw  himself  back  in  his 
chair,  and  almost  laughed  himself  into  a  fit. 

"  Still,  for  all  that,  nothing  could  make  him  forget 
that  horrible  ten  o'clock;  and  when  the  old  clock  gave 
the  warning,  he  said,  as  usual,  '  Ten  o'clock,  time  the 
doors  were  shut;'  and  I  was  obliged  to  go. 

"  Three  weeks  from  that  day,  Ellen  and  I  were  married, 
and  the  eccentric  old  uncle  behaved  with  great  kindness. 
He  gave  us  a  wedding-dinner,  found  us  one  of  his  houses 
to  live  in,  rent  free,  sent  in  some  old-fashioned  furniture,  : 
and  told  us  not  to  be  in  a  hurry  about  more,  but  that, 
with  a  tew  things  I  had  got  together  in  my  bachelorhood, 
made  the  place  very  comfortable ;  and  all  this  came  about 
through  Perkins  not  keeping  his  engagement,  and  my 
asking  Mr.  Sparks  to  take  his  place,  and  going  home  with 
him  afterwards.  On  such  little  things  do  the  destinies  of 
our  life  depend. 

"  Still,  I  am  convinced  that,  sincere  as  my  love  was  for 
Ellen,  and  hers  for  me,  the  happiness  of  our  marriage  de- 
pended mainly  upon  its  being  a  prudent  one.  Continued 
and  severe  poverty  will  dim  the  brightest  love ;  and  if  I 
aad  made  such  an  unprovided-for  marriage  as  poor 
Donald  Grant,  I  might  have  seen  my  children  in  rags — 
Ellen  with  dim  eyes  and  pale  cheeks,  and  been  myself  a 
careworn,  dispirited  man,  toiling  late  and  early,  for  a 
paltry  stipend.  I  would  not  say  to  a  young  man,  do  not 
Fall  in  love,  for  possibly  that  would  be  endeavouring  to 
arrest  the  course  of  nature ;  but  I  would  say,  do  not  let 
your  love  lead  you  into  selfishness,  and  induce  you 
:o  sacrifice  the  future  happiness  of  another,  as  well  as  your 
own.  Besides  a  fervent  love,  instead  of  being  a  hin- 
drance to  a  true  man,  is  a  staff  in  his  hand — a  pole-star 
to  guide  him  through  uncertainties,  and  a  light  amid  the 
darkness.  It  will  make  a  man  toil  harder,  and  better, 
and  longer,  and,  instead  of,  like  an  improvident  marriage, 
pushing  him  down  the  hill  of  despair,  it  will  prompt  him 
to  efforts  almost  certain  to  better  his  condition  in  life. 
'  None  but  the  brave  deserve  the  fair/  and  the  truly 
brave  are  those  who  conquer  themselves,  and  '  work  and 
wait/  till  they  can  fairly  win  their  Ellens ;  but  I  am  glad 
my  tale  is  done,  my  friend,  for  here  come  the  boys  back ; 
and,  Ellen,  it  is  time  for  the  supper- tray." 

I  stayed  and  partook  of  the  Watsons'  hospitable  meal, 
and  then  went  back  to  my  dingy  old  chambers,  acknow- 
ledging the  truth  of  the  moral  of  my  friend's  tale,  and 
sighing  to  think  that  I  was 'one  of  the  many  who,  if  they 
are  wise,  nr,ust  "work  and  wait"  for  their  Ellens. 


OF  governments,  that  of  the  mob  is  the  most  san- 
guinary, that  of  soldiers  the  most  expensive,  and  that  of  ( 
civilians  the  most  vexatious. 
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THE  ART  OF  LIFE. 

THE  humblest  among  the  Arts,  and  yet  among  the  most 
important,  may  be  pronounced  the  Art  of  Life — the  art  of 
extracting  from  life  its  highest  pleasures,  and,  through 
them,  of  reaching  its  highest  results. 

[t  may  well  take  its  place  among  the  Fine  Arts ;  and, 
like  literature,  it  may  be  ranked  among  the  Humanities. 
Though  it  has  no  Professors  appointed  to  teach  it,  and  no 
one  takes  degrees  in  it,  yet  its  influence  on  civilization  is 
unquestionably  equal  to  that  of  any  other  Art  which  can 
be  named.  And  should  a  Professor  be  elected  in  our  day, 
we  think  the  unanimous  suffrage  would  point  to  Leigh 
Hunt  as  the  man. 

Like  poetry  and  painting,  this  art  comes  chiefly  by  na- 
ture ;  but  it  can  be  cultivated  and  developed  in  all  men. 
It  can  be  fostered  by  parents  and  teachers,  and  perfected 
by  self-culture.  Without  intelligence,  it  cannot  exist. 

Take  two  men  of  equal  means, — say  in  the  hi  >? 
ranks  of  life, — one  of  whom  knows  the  art  of  living  \  kL, 
the  other  knowing  nothing  of  it ;  and  see  how  it  tells 
upon  their  happiness.  The  one  spends  a  great  deal  in 
equipage,  fine  houses,  parks,  the  chase,  gaming,  and 
costly  entertainments,  but  they  produce  in  him  only 
ennui  and  discontent.  He  feels  life  to  be  a  vacant  thing ; 
even  the  grand  tour  gives  him  no  pleasure.  He  is  alive 
only  to  the  impositions  of  innkeepers  and  couriers,  and  the 
disagreeableness  of  travelling  for  days  amid  great  moun- 
tains, among  peasants  and  sheep,  cramped  up  in  a  carriage. 
Picture-galleries  he  feels  a  bore,  and  he  looks  into  them 
because  other  people  do.  If  he  is  young,  these  plea- 
sures soon  tire  him,  and  he  becomes  blase;  when 
he  grows  old,  and  has  run  the  whole  round  of  fashionable 
dissipations,  and  there  is  nothing  left  which  he  can  relish, 
life  becomes  a  masquerade,  in  which  he  can  recognise  only 
knaves,  hypocrites,  and  flatterers.  He  enjoys  not  life, 
and  yet  he  is  terrified  to  leave  it  :  and  thus  the  curtain 
falls.  With  all  his  wealth,  life  has  been  to  him  a  failure, 
for  he  has  not  known  its  Art,  without  which  it  cannot  be 
enjoyed. 

Take  another  man,  and  see  the  difference.  This  one 
has  the  seeing  eye,  and  the  intelligent  mind.  Nature  is 
ever  new  to  him,  and  full  of  beaut^.  He  can  live  in  the 
present,  rehearse  the  past,  or  anfU/^ate  the  glory  of  the 
future.  Life  has  a  deep  meaning,  and  demands  -the  per- 
formance of  duties,  which  are  to  him  a  pleasure.  He 
surrounds  himself  with  books,  with  pictures,  with  statu- 
ary. His  home  is  the  resort  of  learned  men,  of  artists, 
and  thinkers.  He  acts  upon  his  age,  helps  on  its  great 
movements,  elevates  its  depressed  classes,  and  is  active 
in  every  good  public  work.  His  hand  is  never  tired,  his 
mind  is  never  weary ;  he  goes  through  life  joyfully, 
relishing  it,  and  helping  others  to  its  enjoyment.  Intelli- 
gence, ever  expanding,  gives  him  every  day  fresh  insight 
into  men  and  things ;  and  he  passes  on  with  hope  and 
joy  in  the  coming  time.  He  lays  down  life  full  of  honour 
and  blessing,  and  his  greatest  monument  is  the  good  deeds 
which  he  has  done,  and  the  beneficent  example  he  has  set 
for  the  world. 

But  the  Art  of  Life  can  be  practised,  and  its  best 
results  obtained,  with  comparatively  small  money  means. 
It  is  not  wealth  that  gives  the  true  zest  to  life,  but  appre- 
ciation, reflection,  taste,  and  culture.  Above  all,  a  seeing 
eye  and  a  feeling  heart  are  indispensable.  With  these, 
the  humblest  lot  may  be  made  blest ;  labour  and  toil  may 
be  associated  with  the  highest  thoughts  and  purest  tastes ; 
and  thus  the  lot  of  labour  becomes  elevated  and  enno- 
bled. For  •'*  all  moral  philosophy,"  as  Montaigne  ob- 
serves, "  is  as  applicable  to  a  vulgar  and  private  life  as 
to  the  most  splendid.  Every  man  carries  the  entire  form 
of  the  human  condition  within  him." 

Even  in  material  comfort,  good  taste  is  a  real  econo- 
mist, besides  being  an  enhancer  of  joy.  Scarcely  have 
you  passed  the  door-step  of  your  friend's  house,  when 


you  can  detect  whether  it  presides  within  or  not.  There 
is  an  air  of  neatness,  order,  arrangement,  grace,  and  refine- 
ment, wherever  it  exists,  that  gives  a  thrill  of  pleasure, 
though  you  cannot  define  it,  or  explain  how  it  is.  There 
is  a  statuette  on  a  side-table,  a  picture  against  the  wall, 
or  a  flower  in  the  window,  that  marks  the  home  of  taste. 
A  bird  sings  at  the  window-sill :  books  lie  about ;  and 
the  furniture,  though  common,  is  tidy,  suitable,  and  it 
may  be,  even  elegant.  The  Art  extends  to  all  the  econo- 
mies of  the  household.  It  selects  wholesome  food, 
and  serves  it  up  with  taste.  There  is  no  profusion ;  the 
fare  is  perhaps  very  humble,  but  it  has  a  savour  about  it ; 
all  is  so  clean  and  neat,  the  water  so  sparkles  in  the  glass, 
that  you  do  not  desire  any  richer  viands  or  more  exciting 
beverage. 

Look  into  another  house,  and  you  will  see  profusion 
enough,  but  without  either  taste  or  order.  The  expen- 
diture is  much  larger,  and  yet  you  cannot  feel  at  home ; 
the  very  atmosphere  seems  to  be  full  of  discomfort. 
Books,  hats,  shawls,  and  stockings  in  course  of  repair, 
are  strewn  about.  Two  or  three  chairs  are  loaded  with 
goods.  The  house  is  always  in  an  uproar,  and  the  rooms  are 
hugger-musger.  No  matter  how  much  money  is  spent, 
you  cannot  mend  matters.  Taste  is  wanting,  for  the 
manager  of  that  household  has  not  yet  learnt  the  Art  of 
Life. 

And  how  different  is  the  happiness  of  the  inmates  of 
these  respective  houses,  we  need  scarcely  say. 

You  see  the  same  contrast  in  cottage  life.  Even  the 
lot  of  poverty  is  sweetened  by  taste.  It  selects  the 
healthiest,  cleanest  neighbourhood,  where  the  air  is  pure 
and  the  streets  are  cleansed.  You  see,  at  a  glance,  by  the 
sanded  door-step,  and  the  window-panes  without  a  speck, 
perhaps  blooming  roses  or  geraniums  shining  through 
them,  that  the  tenant  within,  however  so  poor,  knows 
the  art  of  making  the  best  of  his  lot.  How  different 
from  the  foul  cottage-dwellings  you  see  elsewhere ;  the 
dirty  children  playing  in  the  gutters  ;  the  slattern-like 
women  lounging  by  the  door-cheek,  and  the  air  of  sullen 
poverty  which  seems  to  pervade  the  place.  And  yet  the 
weekly  income  of  the  former  home  may  be  no  greater, 
perhaps  even  less,  than  that  of  the  other.  You  see  it, 
also,  in  the  deportment  of  the  respective  husbands  of 
the  two  humble  women.  The  one  goes  to  work  merry  as 
a  lark,  is  always  sober  and  cheerful,  indulges  in  some 
happy  thought  while  at  his  labour,  is  as  willing  to  help 
others  as  to  be  helped  himself,  is  cleanly  clad  as  his  toil 
will  permit  him  to  be,  besides  sending  'his  children  to 
school,  and  feeding  them  wholesomely ;  he  is  a  member 
of  a  benefit  club,  and  has  something  laid  by  in  the 
savings'  bank  besides,  as  a  stay  in  bad  times,  or  a  help  in 
his  old  age  :  while  the  other  issues  from  his  home  in 
the  morning  with  a  soured  face  and  bleared  eyes,  telling 
of  late  hours  spent  at  the  public-house ;  he  is  unwashed 
and  unshaven,  and  the  mud  penetrates  his  garments  at 
various  points  ;  his  children  are  left  to  grow  up  untrained 
and  untaught,  and  he  saves  nothing,  provides  in  no  way 
against  loss  of  work  or  advancing  old  age,  and  the  only 
prospect  before  him  is  destitution  or  the  workhouse. 
The  difference  between  these  two  men,  is,  that  the  one 
knows  the  Art  of  Life,  and  practises  it, — the  other  know- 
ing nothing,  and  caring  nothing  about  it. 

This  Art  displays  itself  in  many  ways.  It  may  be 
summed  up  in  these  words, — to  make  the  best  of  every- 
thing. Nothing  is  beneath  it's  care :  even  common  and 
little  things  it  turns  to  good  account.  It  gives  a  bright- 
ness and  grace  to  the  home,  and  invests  Nature  with  new- 
charms.  Through  it,  we  enjoy  the  rich  man's  parks  and 
woods,  as  if  they  were  our  own ;  we  inhale  the  common 
air,  and  bask  under  the  universal  sunshine ;  we  glory  in 
the  grass,  the  passing  clouds,  and  the  flowers ;  we  love 
the  common  earth,  and  hear  joyful  voices  resounding 
through  all  Nature.  It  gives  us  a  true  Christian  refine- 
ment, which  extends  to  every  kind  of  social  intercourse. 
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It  engenders  cheerful  good-will  and  a  loving  sincerity. 
By  its  help,  we  make  others  happy,  and  ourselves  blessed. 
It  expands  into  elevating  thought,  and  thus  we  elevate 
our  being,  and  ennoble  our  lot.  We  rise  above  mere 
grovelling  creatures  of  earth,  and  aspire  to  the  Infinite. 
We  link  time  to  eternity,  and  then  the  true  Art  of  Life 
has  its  final  consummation. 


RE-ISSUE    OF    ELIZA    COOK'S    POEMS. 

TEDDY    O  '  N  E  A  L  E. 

I'VE  come  to  the  cabin  he  danced  his  wild  jigs  in, 

As  neat  a  mud  palace  as  ever  was  seen ; 
And,  considering  it  served  to  keep  poultry  and  pigs  in, 

I'm  sure  it  was  always  most  elegant  clean. 
But  now  all  about  it  seems  lonely  and  dreary, 

All  sad  and  all  silent,  no  piper,  no  reel ; 
Not  even  the  sun,  through  the  casement,  is  cheery, 

Since  I  miss  the  dear  darling  boy,  Teddy  O'Neale. 

I  dreamt  but  last  night — oh !  bad  luck  to  my  dreaming, 

I'd  die  if  I  thought  'twould  come  truly  to  pass ; 
But  I  dreamt,   while    the  tears    down   my   pillow    wen 
streaming, 

That  Teddy  was  courting  another  fair  lass ; 
Oh !  didn't  I  wake  with  a  weeping  and  wailing — 

The  grief  of  that  thought  was  too  deep  to  conceal ; 
My  mother  cried — "  Norah,  child,  what  is  your  ailing?  " 

And  all  I  could  utter  was—"  Teddy  O'Neale !  " 

oiiall  I  ever  forget  when  the  big  ship  was  ready, 

And  the  moment  was  come  when  my  love  must  depart ; 
How  I  sobbed,  like  a  spalpeen,  "  Good-by  to  you,  Teddy ! ' 

With  drops  on  my  cheek  and  a  stone  at  my  heart. 
He  says  'tis  to  better  his  fortune  he's  roving, 

But  what  would  be  gold  to  the  joy  I  should  feel 
If  I  saw  him  come  back  to  me,  honest  and  loving, 

Still  poor,  but  my  own  darling,  Teddy  O'Neale. 


STANZAS. 

THE  dark  and  rugged  mountain  steep, 

The  sloping  emerald  glade, 
The  beam-lit  valley,  where  vines  may  creep, 

The  harebell  low  in  the  shade : 

The  towering  hill,  the  shimmering  rill, 

The  fields  and  forest  trees— 
Oh,  he  is  blind  who  cannot  find 

Good  company  in  these ! 

I  have  seen  the  harvest  sun  pour  down 

Its  rays  on  the  rustling  sheaf, 
Till  gold  flashed  out  from  the  wheat-ear  brown, 

And  flame  from  the  poppy's  leaf: 

I  have  heard  the  music  the  woods  have  made 

In  deep  and  sullen  roar, 
When  the  mighty  winds  of  Winter  played 

On  branches  grey  and  hoar : 

I  have  seen  the  merry  Spring  steal  nigh, 

And  my  soul  has  leaped  to  meet 
The  rainbow  clouds  that  flitted  on  high, 

The  daisy  that  kissed  my  feet : 

I  have  watched  the  slowly  gathering  gloom. 

Of  mournful  Autumn  throw 
Its  pensive  shade  on  the  dying  bloom, 

Like  sorrow  on  beauty's  brow : 


And  though  1  have  garnered  little  of  light 

From  learning's  glorious  store, 
These,  these  have  taught  God's  mercv  and  might ; 

And  who  can  teach  me  more  ? 

My  spirit  has  glowed,  the  rapt,  the  blest, 

Flushed  with  the  fervent  zeal 
That  may  gush  from  the  eyes  and  burn  in  the  breast, 

But  the  weak  lips  ne'er  reveal. 

The  giant  rock,  the  lowliest  flower 

Can  lead  to  Him  above, 
And  bid  me  worship  the  hand  of  power, 

Of  mystery  and  love. 

Does  my  heart  grow  proud  ?  I  need  but  turn 

To  Nature,  and  confess 
A  Maker's  greatness — shrink  and  learn 

My  own  unworthiness ! 


SONG  OF  THE  WINTER  TREE. 

WHAT  a  happy  life  was  mine,  when  the  sunbeams  used  to 

twine 

Like  golden  threads  about  my  summer  suit ! 
When  my  warp  and  woof  of  green  let  enough  of  light 

between 
Just  to  dry  the  dew  that  lingered  at  my  root. 

What  troops  of  friends  I  had  when  my  form  was  richly 
clad, 

And  I  was  fair  'mid  fairest  things  of  earth ! 
Good  company  came  round,  and  I  he;vrd  no  rougher  sound 

Than  Childhood's  laugh  in  bold  and  leaping  mirth. 

The  old  man  sat  him  down  to  note  my  emerald  crown, 
And  rest  beneath  my  branches  thick  and  bright; 

The  squirrel  on  my  spray  kept  swinging  all  the  day, 
And  the  song-birds  chattered  to  me  through  the  night. 

The  dreaming  poet  laid  his  soft  harp  in  my  shade, 
And  sung  my  beauty,  chorused  by  the  bee ; 

The  village  maiden  came,  to  read  her  own  dear  name 
Carved  on  my  bark,  and  bless  the  broad  green  tree. 

The  merry  music  breathed,  while  the  bounding  dancers 

•wreathed 

In  mazy  windings  round  my  giant  stem ; 
And  the  joyous  words  they  poured,   as    they  trod  the 

chequered  sward, 
Told  the  green  tree  was  a  worshipped  thing  by  them. 

Oh,  what  troops  of  friends  I  had  to  make  my  strong  heart 

.glad, 

What  kind  ones  answered  to  my  rustling  call ! 
I  was  hailed  with  smiling  praise,  in  the  glowing  summer 

days, 
And  the  beautiful  green  tree  was  loved  by  all. 

But  the  bleak  wind  hath  swept  by,  and  the  grey  cloud 
dimmed  the  sky, 

My  latest  leaf  has  left  my  inmost  bough ; 
1  creak  in  grating  tones,  like  the  skeleton's  bleached  bones, 

And  not  a  footstep  seeks  the  old  tree  now. 

I  stand  at  morning's  dawn,  the  cheerless  and  forlorn ; 

The  sunset  comes  and  finds  me  still  alone ; 
The  mates  who  shared  my  bloom  have  left  me  in  my  gloom ; 

Birds,  poet,  dancers,  children— all  are  gone. 

The  hearts  that  turned  this  way  when  I  stood  in  fine  array,  : 

Forsake  me  now  as  though  I  ceased  to  be ; 
I  win  no  painter's  gaze,  I  hear  no  minstrel's  lays, 

The  very  nest  fulls  from  the  leafless  tree. 
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But  the  kind  and  merry  train  will  be  sure  to  come  again, 
With  love  and  smiles  as  ready  as  of  yore ; 

I  must  only  wait  to  wear  my  robe  so  rich  and  fair, 
And  they  will  throng  as  they  have  thronged  before. 

Oh,  ye  who  dwell  in  pride  with  parasites  beside, 
Only  lose  your  summer  green  leaves,  and  ye'll  see 

That  the  courtly  friends  will  change  into  things  all  cold 

and  strange, 
And  forget  ye  as  they  do  the  winter  tree ! 


OUR  SAILORS  AND  OUR  SHIPS. 

How  dashingly  in  sun  and  light  the  frigate  makes  her 

way, 
Her  white  wings  spreading  full  and  bright  beneath  the 

glancing  ray ! 
The  gale  may  wake,  but  she  will  take  whatever  wind  may 

come, 

Fit  car  to  bear  the  ocean-god  upon  his  crystal  home. 
•    She  cleaves  the  tide  with  might  and  pride,  like  war-horse 

freed  from  rein, 
She  treats  the  wave  like  abject  slave— the  empress  of  the 

main. 
All,  all  shall  mark  the  gallant  bark,  their  hearts  upon 

their  lips, 
i    And  cry,  "  Old  England,  who  shall  match  thy  Sailors  and 

thy  Ships  ?  " 

Stout  forms,  strong  arms,  and  dauntless  spirits  dwell  upon 

the  deck ; 

True  to  their  cause  in  calm  or  storm,  in  battle  or  in  wreck. 
No  foe  will  meet  a  coward  hand,  faint  heart,  or  quailing 

eye : 

;    They  only  know  to  fall  or  stand,  to  live  the  brave  or  die. 
!    The  flag  that  carries  round  the  world  a  Nelson's  victor 

name 
I    Must  never  shield  a  dastard  knave  or  strike  in  craven 

shame. 

Let  triumph  scan  her  blazing  page,  no  record  shall  eclipse 
The  glory  of  old  England's  Cross,  her   Sailors  and  her 
Ships. 

:    The  tempest  breath  sweeps  o'er  the  sea  with  bowlings  of 

despair, 
;    Death  walks  upon  the  waters,  but  the  tar  must  face  and 

bear. 
The  bullets  hiss,  the  broadside  pours,  'mid  sulphur,  blood, 

and  smoke, 

And  prove  a  British  crew  and  craft  alike  are  hearts  of  oak. 
Oh !  ye  who  live  'mid  fruit  and  flowers — the  peaceful,  safe, 

and  free — 

Yield  up  a  prayer  for  those  who  dare  the  perils  of  the  sea. 
"  God  and  cur  Right ! "  these  are  the  words  e'er  first  upon 

our  lips ; 
But  next  shall  be,  "  Old  England'*  flag,  our  Sailors  and 

our  Ships ! " 

SONG  OF   THE  SUN. 

SUPREME  of  the  sky — no  throne  so  high — 

I  reign  a  monarch  divine ; 
What  have  ye  below  that  doth  not  owe 

Its  glory  and  lustre  to  mine? 
Has  beauty  a  charm  I  have  not  helped 

To  nurture  in  freshness  and  bloom  ? 
Can  a  tint  be  spread — can  a  glance  be  shed 

Like  those  I  deign  to  illume  ? 

Though  ye  mimic  my  beams,  as  ye  do  and  ye  will, — 
Let  all  galaxies  meet,  I  am  mightiest  still ! 


The  first  red  ray  that  heralds  my  way, 

Just  kisses  the  mountain  top  ; 
And  splendour  dwells  in  the  cowslip  bells 

While  I  kindle  each  nectar  drop : 
I  speed  on  my  wide  refulgent  path, 

And  Nature's  homage  is  given ; 
All  tones  are  poured  to  greet  me  adored 

As  I  reach  the  blue  mid-heaven, 
And  the  sweetest  and  boldest,  the  truly  free 
The  lark  and  the  eagle  come  nearest  to  me. 

The  glittering  train  so  praised  by  man, 

The  moon,  night's  worshipped  queen, 
The  silvery  scud,  and  the  rainbow's  span, 

Snatch  from  me  their  colours  and  sheen. 
I  know  when  my  radiant  streams  are  flung, 

Creation  shows  all  that  is  bright, 
But  I'm  jealous  of  naught  save  the  face  of  the  yo.in^ 

Laughing  back  my  noontide  light : 
I  see  nothing  so  pure  or  so  dazzling  on  earth, 
As  childhood's  brow  with  its  halo  of  mirth. 

My  strength  goes  down  in  the  crystal  caves, 

I  gem  the  billow's  wide  curl, 
I  paint  the  dolphin  and  burnish  the  waves. 

I  tinge  the  coral  and  pearl. 
Love  ye  the  flowers  ?    What  power,  save  mine, 

Can  the  velvet  rose  unfold? 
Who  else  can  purple  the  grape  on  the  vine, 

Or  flush  the  wheat-ear  with  gold  ? 
Look  on  the  beam-lit  wilderness  spot — 
'Tis  more  fair  than  the  palace,  where  I  come  not. 

Though  giant  clouds  ride  on  the  whirlwind's  tide, 

And  gloom  on  the  world  may  fall. 
I  yet  flash  on  in  gorgeous  pride, 

Untarnished  above  them  all. 
So  the  pure  warm  heart  for  awhile  may  appear, 

In  probations  of  sorrow  and  sin, 
To  be  dimmed  and  obscured,  but  trial  or  tear 

Cannot  darken  the  spirit  within. 
Let  the  breast  keep  its  truth,  and  Life's  shadows  may  roll, 
But  they  quench  not,  they  reach  not  the  Sun  nor  the  Soul. 


TO  A   CRICKET. 

MERRY  cricket,  twittering  thing, 
How  I  love  to  hear  thee  sing ! 
Chirping  tenant,  child  of  mirth, 
Minstrel  of  the  poor  man's  hearth  !- 
Stay,  merry  Cricket,  stay  and  be 
Companion  in  our  jollity. 

Winter  days  are  round  us  now, 
Stormy  winds  and  falling  snow ; 
Pelting  hail  is  rattling  fast, 
Driven  by  the  northern  blast ; 
Dark  December's  dreary  night 
Needs  the  fagot's  blazing  light : 
Grandsires  tell  the  goblin  tale, 
Urchins  listen, — mute  and  pale ; 
Mistletoe  is  hung  on  high ; 
Christmas  tide  is  drawing  nigh ; — 
Stay,  merry  Cricket,  stay  and  be, 
Partner  in  our  jollity. 

Holly  branches  deck  the  walls 
Of  peasants'  cots  and  barons'  halls ; 
Scarlet  berries  peep  between, 
Twined  with  laurel,  darkly  green 
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Close  commingled,  rudely  bound, 
Sacredly  they  wreathe  around, — 
Polished  tankards  grace  the  board  ; 
Racks  and  cellars  yield  their  hoard ; 
Flowing  ale,  with  cheering  zest, 
Animates  the  song  and  jest ; 
Wine,  rich  sparkling,  greets  the  lip, 
Such  as  Bacchus'  self  might  sip  ; 
Such  that  Horace  might  have  sung 
Praises  of  with  honest  tongue ; 
Giving  to  the  world  its  name, 
Sharing  the  Falernian  fame. — 
Laughing  voices,  bounding  feet, 
In  many  a  happy  circle  meet ; 
Sports  and  feasting  make  the  hours 
Light  as  those  in  summer  bowers  ; — 
Stay,  then,  merry  Cricket,  stay, 
Tarry  with  the  glad  and  gay. 

Spring  about  the  oaken  floor, 
Dread  not  pussy's  murderous  paw ; 
Dainty  crumbs  and  fragments  rare 
Shall  be  scattered  for  thy  fare ; 
Gambol  in  thy  covert  warm, 
None  shall  chase  thee,  naught  shall  harm ; 
I  will  guard  thee,  for  I  dote 
Upon  my  timid  whistling  note. 

Stay,  then,  merry  Cricket,  stay, 
Tarry  with  the  glad  and  gay ; 
Share  our  blazing  fire,  and  be 
Partner  in  our  jollity. 


ALICE    VAUGHAN. 

A   TALE,    IN    THREE    CHAPTERS. 
CHAPTER  I. 

THE  tourist  and  the  fisherman  know  the  old  farm-house 
of  Dunmoyle,  with  its  tall  gables  peeping  through  the 
branches  of  the  still  taller  elm  trees,  and  its  sunny 
orchards  and  meadows  sloping  down  to  the  fairest  bend 
of  the  Blackwater, — that  loveliest  of  Irish  rivers,  more 
aptly  named  in  its  native  tongue  "  The  Ounemore."  * 

It  is  a  pleasant  place — though  widely  altered  from  its 
original  destination,  when,  long  years  ago,  it  was  built 
for  a  fishing  and  hunting  lodge  by  the  then  proprietor  of 
the  estate.  The  visitor  wonders  now,  at  the  traces  of  cost 
and  care  with  which  the  offices  appropriated  to  the 
humbler,  though  more  useful  domestic  animals,  were  once 
fitted  up,  until  he  discovers,  by  some  half-obliterated 
name  on  the  door-panel,  that  it  was  formerly  the  habita- 
tion of  a  favourite  horse  or  noble  hound;  while  within 
the  house  itself,  the  wainscoted  wall  or  sculptured  cor- 
nice, so  little  in  keeping  with  the  homely  furniture  and 
occupations  of  its  present  inhabitants,  tell  even  still 
more  forcibly  a  tale  of  other  days. 

But  if  worth  brought  honour,  far  more  nobly  is  it 
occupied  now  :  we  will  not  revert  to  the  character  of  its 
original  owner,  or  to  the  orgies  which  were  celebrated 
there  :  their  very  memory  has  passed  away  with  the  race 
which  they  helped  to  extinguish,  and  the  properties  they 
squandered;  or  exists  but  in  the  recollection  of  some 
"  old  follower,"  such  as  the  person  who  now  resides  here, 
and  who  often  draws  a  mournful  lesson  from  the  past,  as 
he  points  attention  to  a  panelled  painting  over  the  chim- 
neypiece  in  the  best  parlour,  where  still  discernible, 
though  somewhat  dim  and  smoke-dried,  he  recognises 
the  choice  spirits  of  that  generation,  each  mounted  on 
his  well-known  courser,  dressed  in  the  uniform  of  their 
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hunt,  and  dashing  recklessly  along  in  the  ardour  of  the 
chase.  Yes,  their  system  and  their  destiny  alike  are 
traced  in  the  motto,  still  remaining  on  the  wall  of  their 
banqueting-room  —  "Let  us  enjoy  life,  for  to-morrow 
we  die : "  their  dwellings  are  passed  away  to  others ; 
their  very  names  are  forgotten,  or  serve  but  to  point  a 
moral  to  some  old  world  tale;  while  in  indigence  and 
obscurity,  the  last  of  "  the  old  stock"  has  lately  emi- 
grated to  a  land  where  he  may  work  for  his  bread,  unfet- 
tered by  the  associations  that  were  misery  here. 

He  is  gone — and  Dunmoyle  is  nothing  now  but  a  plea- 
sant old  place,  inhabited  by  a  virtuous  and  loving  circle, 
whose  ancestors  in  former  times  had  charge  of  the  house 
and  place,  as  hereditary  gamekeepers  to  the  family  that 
is  not.  But  even  that  circle  is  now  fast  narrowing ;  the 
daughters  are  marrying  away — the  sons  successively  more 
mournfully  removed,  though  "  with  hope  in  their  death." 
All  but  one;  and  on  him — the  youngest  of  all — the 
united  care  and  affections  of  the  household  exclusively 
centre  now.  A  fair  prospect  is  before  him ;  he  has  youth, 
and  health,  and  love ;  his  old  parents  idolize  him,  and 
their  indulgence  is  not  abused;  his  married  sisters  pet 
and  praise  him,  and  he  returns  it  all  in  kind  :  and  Alice — 
bis  fair  cousin  Alice — his  playfellow  from  childhood,  now 
an  orphan,  has  chosen  his  home  to  be  her  home,  and 
smiles  brightest  of  all  when  some  one  calls  her  "  his  little 
wife." 

Thus  time  loitered  on,  while  Owen  became  of  age; 
then,  when  the  family  party  which  had  assembled  to'cele- 
brate  the  event  was  breaking  up,  away  went  Owen  on  a 
visit  with  one  of  his  sisters,  who  lived  in  a  town  at  some 
distance,  and  who  laughingly  declared  "  it  was  high  time 
for  him  to  look  about  him  now." 

Her  father  and  mother  did  not  agree  to  this  ;  but  old 
people  are  no  judges  !  And  Alice  felt  her  heart  a  little 
heavy,  and  was  tempted  to  go  and  look  about  her  too ; 
but  then  old  Peter  and  Mrs.  Vaughan  would  have  been 
so  utterly  lonesome, — so  she  staid  for  their  sake,  and  was 
rewarded  by  their  saying,  that  she  was  more  of  a  daughter 
to  them  than  any.  None  of  them  were  prepared,  however, 
for  Owen's  protracted  stay ;  still  less  were  they  prepared 
for  the  letter  which  preceded  his  return ;  it  was  from  his 
sister  to  her  father,  enclosing  one  from  Owen  himself, 
informing  his  parents  of  an  attachment  he  had  formed 
with  an  individual  into  whose  society  he  had  been  con- 
stantly thrown :  he  wrote  of  her  in  glowing  terms,  and 
described  her  all  perfection  :  his  sister  expressed  herself 
guardedly,  but  in  a  tone  of  regret :  so,  keeping  the  whole 
affair  a  profound  secret  from  all  but  his  wife,  old  Peter 
Vaughan  mounted  his  horse,  and  set  out  on  the  first  long 
journey  he  had  taken  for  many  a  year,  determined  to 
bring  his  foolish  boy  to  a  sense  of  reason  before  his 
return. 

Owen  met  him  with  boyish  delight,  attributing  his 
speedy  arrival  to  a  ready  acquiescence  in  his  wishes  : 
when  the  old  man,  however,  expressed  a  contrary  deter- 
mination, he  found  his  son  equally  resolved  to  have  his 
own  way.  Accustomed  to  unlimited  indulgence,  he  nei- 
ther understood,  nor  would  yield  to  control,  for  the  first 
time  exercised  on  the  most  momentous  question  ;  and  at 
last,  after  many  a  painful  altercation,  the  father  was 
induced  to  give  way  to  the  impetuous  feelings  and  en- 
treaties of  him  who,  after  all,  was  the  dearest  object  of 
his  life. 

Once  only,  Owen  seemed  to  waver,  when,  having  given 
his  reluctant  consent,  old  Peter  sadly  murmured,  •'  what 
will  poor  Alice  say?"  the  young  man  paused  a  moment, 
as  if  irresolute,  and  even  a  quick  tear  started  to  his  eyes  ; 
but  it  was  a  tear  of  affection  at  the  sound  of  her  name  : 
strange  to  say,  there  was  neither  sorrow  nor  self-accusation 
at  its  source,  for  the  next  instant  he  answered  gaily — 
"  Dear,  dear  Alice,  how  happy  she  will  be  at  my  hap- 
piness, and  how  delighted  to  welcome  her  new  cousin — 
her  new  sister—home."  Then  struck  by  the  disturbed 
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expression  of  his  father's  countenance,  he  added,  more 
earnestly — "  Do  not  think  so,  father ;  do  not  feel  disap- 
pointed on  that  account.  Alice  only  cared  for  me  as  a 
sister  for  a  brother;  and  as  such,  we  will  love  each  other 
dearly  to  the  end  of  our  lives ;  so  never  disturb  her  gentle 
heart  by  reverting  to  any  other  plan." 

Old  Peter  tried  to  be  satisfied.  He  knew  little  of,  or 
had  forgotten  the  selfishness  of  a  young  man's  first  hap- 
piness, and  tried  to  believe  matters  were  even  as  Owen 
thought;  but  he  decidedly  refused  to  be  present  at  the 
wedding,  and  took  his  departure,  with  many  a  sigh  of 
regret  for  the  demolition  of  his  long-cherished  plans,  and 
many  a  sad  foreboding  for  the  future  happiness  of  his 
spoiled  and  wilful  boy. 

And  what  did  Alice  say,  or,  rather,  what  did  she  think  ? 
Readily  as  Owen  had  settled  the  question  (at  best  he  had 
done  so  blindly)  ;  she  did  indeed  prepare  to  welcome  her 
new  cousin  kindly ;  she  did  indeed  seem  happy ;  but  it 
was  by  an  exertion  of  self-command,  hardly  to  be  expected 
from  one  so  gentle  and  untried :  young  as  she  was,  her 
sense  of  womanly  delicacy  revolted  from  the  idea  of  being 
pitied,  as  one  who  had  given  her  neart  in  vain;  the 
humiliation  to  herself — the  sorrow  to  those  who"  really 
loved  her, — and  she  determined  within  herself  that,  while 
compelled  by  her  peculiar  circumstances  to  remain  be- 
neath her  guardian's  roof,  none  should  know  how  utterly 
all  was  changed  to  her ;  never  should  her  inward  desola- 
tion be  shadowed  with  the  cloud  of  self-reproach. 

We  may  imagine  the  individual  and  general  anxiety 
felt  at  Dunmoyle,  as  the  day  approached  fixed  for  the 
arrival  of  Owen  with  his  bride.  All  the  intelligence 
vouchsafed  by  old  Peter  amounted  to  this,  that  she  looked 
older  than  his  son,  "  but  handsome  enough  to  bewitch 
him,"  and  none  had  ventured  to  urge  the  subject  further; 
but  when  she  did  arrive,  though  the  hearts  that  had  long 
regarded  Alice  as  "the  flower  of  Dunmoyle,"  could 
hardly  reconcile  themselves  to  admitting  the  contrasting 
charms  of  her  rival;  for  surely  never  were  styles  of 
beauty  more  opposite  than  the  fair,  innocent  features, 
the  calm,  intellectual  eyes,  the  slight,  girlish  figure  of 
Alice, — and  the  mature  and  commanding  form,  the  rich, 
dazzling  complexion,  the  raven  braids  of  luxuriant  hair, 
the  darkly-flashing  eyes,  and  marked,  determined  brow  of 
the  bride ;  yet  none  could  wonder  at  Owen's  sudden  and 
passionate  attachment,  or  help  acknowledging  that  it  was 
impossible  for  such  a  face  to  have  smiled  in  vain. 

But  the  charm  of  a  smile  was  one  which,  even  already, 
she  rarely  seemed  inclined  to  exert ;  her  countenance  wore 
an  habitual  expression  of  pride,  increased  by  the  lofty 
carriage  of  her  head,  which  made  her  (though  scarcely 
above  the  middle  height)  seem  as  if  she  looked  down  on 
every  one  that  approached  her;  while  her  cold,  self- 
possessed  demeanour  offered  a  chilling  contrast  to  the 
flutter  of  joy  and  pride  with  which  her  youthful  husband 
presented  her  to  his  friends,  and  checked  the  kindlier 
feelings  which  his  evident  reliance  on  their  sympathy  in 
his  happiness  had  awakened. 

And  so,  before  long,  it  became  painfully  evident  to  his 
anxious  relatives,  that  whatever  may  have  been  Honor's 
motives  for  becoming  the  wife  of  Owen  Vaughan,  affec- 
tion for  him  was  not  the  most  powerful ;  her  manner,  both 
to  himself  and  his  family,  became  each  day  more  distant 
and  constrained,  while  she  coldly  declined  the  compliment 
intended  by  good  Mrs.  Vaughan,  in  requesting  her  assist- 
ance in  the  management  of  the  house,  excusing  herself 
under  the  plea  of  not  wishing  to  interfere,  or  appear  to 
supersede  her. 

"  But  surely,  Honor,"  remarked  Alice,  one  day  after 
she  had  thus  expressed  herself,  "  surely  you  do  not  ex- 
pect for  many  a  day  to  be  the  actual  mistress  of  the 
house ;  please  God,  it  will  be  long  before  the  heads  now 
over  it  are  removed ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  would  not 
you  feel  happier  in  making  yourself  one  of  us  more  than 
you  do  ? " 


"  Happier  !  "  repeated  Honor,  with  one  of  her  haugh- 
tiest glances,  "  do  you  think  I  should  reckon  it  happiness 
to  be  mistress  here  ?  And  yet,  poor  child,  you  might 
have  imagined  it ;  you  know  no  better !" 

Deeply  hurt  at  her  contemptuous  tone,  and,  perhaps, 
with  some  lingering  memory,  Alice  coloured  deeply,  as 
she  replied,  with  warmth  :  "  This  much  I  know,  Honor, 
that  you  should  not  have  voluntarily  placed  yourself  in 
a  position  where  you  could  not  be  'happy,  nor  endan- 
gered the  peace  of  one  whose  happiness  was  centred  in 
yours  I " 

At  this  allusion  to  her  husband,  a  marked  expression 
of  aversion  passed  over  Honor's  face,  but  she  lightly 
answered  :  "  I  am  not  the  first  that  looked  for  impossi- 
bilities, to  be  disappointed  in  the  end."  And  with  these 
words,  she  turned  away  and  left  the  room. 

Alice  remained,  buried  in  thought,  sadly  wondering 
how  all  this  would  end  :  to  her  it  was  no  dangerous 
ground :  she  had,  as  we  have  told,  with  courageous  heart, 
not  only  combated  her  own  early  disappointment,  so  as 
never  to  allow  a  suspicion  of  it  to  reach  the  mind  of  her 
she  had  received  as  a  sister,  and  endeavoured  to  love  as  a 
friend;  but  she  had  also  conquered  the  morbid  feeling  early 
disappointment  too  often  leaves,  and  could  now  inwardly 
verify  Owen's  confident  expression,  that  she  loved  him 
but  as  a  brother ;  still  this  sentiment  authorized  the  deep 
anxiety  with  which  she  now  sought  to  penetrate  the 
future,  the  sickening  apprehension  with  which  she  turned 
from  any  revelation  of  the  past ;  she  at  last  found  her- 
self sorrowfully  conjecturing  whether  Owen  had  yet  per- 
ceived the  indifference  so  evident  to  every  one  else,  and 
raising  her  tearful  eyes  to  Heaven,  she  exclaimed,  in  fer- 
vent accents,  "  Oh,  long  may  his  trusting  heart  be  spared 
that  bitter  knowledge,  so  unavailing  now." 

She  had  hardly  uttered  the  words,  the  hands  were  still 
clasped  and  the  gentle  eyes  upraised,  when  Honor  re- 
turning suddenly,  made  her  appearance  at  the  door; 
struck  with  the  suppliant  attitude  and  the  elevated  ex- 
pression of  countenance  before  her,  she  paused  a  moment 
and  gazed  in  silence  on  those  features  usually  so  soft  and 
childlike,  now  lighted  up  with  a  sort  of  glory  like  the 
pictured  saints  of  old,  as  the  evening  sun  strayed  in  through 
the  casement  and  shed  its  rays  upon  her  golden  hair. 
Honor's  proud  spirit  seemed  to  feel  itself  rebuked  in  that 
atmosphere  of  holiness ;  perhaps  she  intuitively  con- 
trasted or  connected  the  little  scene  with  their  recent 
conversation ;  at  any  rate,  it  was  in  a  tone  of  unusual 
gentleness  that  at  last  she  ventured  to  speak. 

"  Are  yon  at  your  devotions,  Alice,  or  is  it  any  inter- 
ruption to  ask  you  to  come  out  and  take  a  walk  this  fine 
evening  ? " 

Alice,  who  had  not  noticed  her  presence,  started  at  the 
sound  of  her  voice,  and  colouring  deeply  as  she  too  re- 
verted mentally  to  her  late  subject  of  thought,  she  rose 
half-mechanically  to  comply  with  the  request.  Honor, 
apparently,  not  observing  her  abstracted  air,  passed  her 
arm  round  her  caressingly  and  continued  in  a  still  more 
softened  voice, — 

"  If  all  were  like  you  Alice — -or  had  I  known  you 
earlier ;  but  now " 

She  stopped  abruptly,  and  Alice,  with  something  of  the 
heart's  superstition,  regarding  this  approach  to  confidence 
as  some  answer  to  her  just  uttered  prayer,  returned  the 
embrace,  as  she  warmly  replied,  "perhaps  you'll  soon 
know  us  all  better,  Honor,  and  love  us  too," 'then  throw- 
ing her  black  silk  apron  mantilla-wise  over  her  sunny 
hair,  without  waiting  until  the  favourable  mood  should 
have  passed  away,  she  passed  out — their  arms  encircling 
— into  the  open  air. 

As  they  crossed  the  threshold  they  were  met  by  Owen, 
just  returning  from  his  afternoon  occupations  ;  his  honest, 
manly  face  lighted  up  with  pleasure  at  seeing  the  two  he 
loved  so  well,  thus  linked  in  an  attitude  of  sisterly  en- 
dearment but  a  change  instantly  passed  over  Honor's 
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countenance,  whatever  of  softness  or  kindliness  it  had 
worn,  vanished  in  a  moment,  and  her  usual  cold,  disdain- 
ful look  resumed  its  place.  In  a  gay  tone  he  inquired 
where,  and  how  far  they  were  going,  and  turned  as  if  to 
accompany  them,  but  Alice  with  quicker  eye  saw  the 
shadow  deepening  on  her  companion's  brow,  and  fearful 
of  some  impatient  outbreak,  made  a  laughing  excuse  for 
declining  his  escort,  turning  him  back  with  a  playful 
gesture  of  her  hand  as  they  passed  on. 

Owen  gazed  after  them  with  a  fond  yet  anxious  look, 
gradually  deepening  into  sadness ;  who  may  tell  his 
mingled  thoughts  of  sweet  and  bitter  in  that  hour — 
whether  self-gratulation  or  self-reproach  predominated ; 
or  how  far  the  mist  that  had  obscured  his  judgment  was 
cleared  away,  but  the  time  for  consideration  had  long 
flown  by;  so  shaking  oft"  his  musings,  with  an  involuntary 
sigh,  he  turned  into  the  house. 

Meanwhile,  the  two,  so  unlike  even  in  their  beauty, 
walked  on  in  silence  until  they  reached  the  river-side. 
Honor  had  acknowledged  the  timely  interference  of  Alice 
by  a  slight  pressure  of  her  hand,  but  took  no  verbal 
notice  of  it;  the  course  of  her  thoughts  might  alone  be 
traced  by  the  abiding  cloud  on  her  brow, — while  those  of 
Alice  pursued  a  scarcely  more  cheerful  track — they  were 
reverting  to  Owen's  glance  of  surprise  and  disappoint- 
ment, and  she  felt  half  angry  with  herself,  and  completely 
so  with  Honor,  as  the  cause. 

But  these  were  not  the  feelings  to  which  Alice  had  de- 
voted herself ;  clinging  to  that  hope  of  usefulness  which 
so  often  rises  from  the  slightest  hope  of  happiness,  she 
had  followed  her  natural  bias  in  seeking  to  fulfil  her  Di- 
vine Master's  mission — "Peace  on  earth,  and  goodwill 
towards  men" — carrying  it  out  to  the  uttermost,  amidst 
all  the  contrarieties  of  that  beloved  and  clouded  home  : 
many  a  time  had  her  gentle  influence  arrested  some  rising 
storm  ;  it  almost  seemed  as  if  unquiet  thoughts  could  find 
no  dwelling-place  beside  her;  could  they  abide  then 
within  herself?  Ah,  no!  shaking  off  the  passing  resent- 
ment, as  her  companion,  still  silent,  led  her  to  the  verge 
of  the  gliding  river,  her  mind  almost  unconsciously  fol- 
lowed the  current  in  its  tranquil  flow,  and  yielding  to  the 
influence  of  the  evening  and  the  sun,  calmer,  higher 
thoughts  arose,  as  she  listened  to  the  low  murmuring 
ripple  of  the  stream,  or  watched  the  sportive  fish,  rising 
one  moment  to  the  surface,  then  sinking  back  again, 
amidst  circles,  widening  till  they  wore  themselves  away. 

Alice,  after  all,  was  the  first  to  break  silence ;  as  if  un- 
6onsciously  pursuing  her  train  of  thought  aloud,  she 
remarked,  "  how  full  of  life  and  beauty  is  everything  this 
evening!  only  that  the  setting  sun  already  gives  us 
warning,  we  might  hardly  believe  the  night  would  ever 
throw  its  shadow  on  so  fair  a  scene." 

Honor  turned  her  dark,  speaking  eyes,  full  on  Alice, 
as  she  answered  : — "  Worse  than  night  may  shadow  it — 
there  is  a  deeper  gloom  in  death." 

Her  voice  was  deep  and  husky,  as  she  thus  broke  her 
long  silence;  and  Alice  listened  with  an  involuntary 
shudder ;  but  before  she  could  reply,  Honor  spoke  again. 
"  I  never  can  look  at  a  peaceful  river  thus  gliding  away, 
without  thinking  what  a  quiet  refuge  its  waters  seem  to 
offer  from  the  cares,  and  the  troubles,  and  disappoint- 
ments of  life ;  let  them  once  flow  over  all,  and  there  is 
rest  for  ever." 

"  For  ever !  "  exclaimed  Alice,  in  her  touching  voice, 
fixing  her  sweet,  earnest  eyes  on  her  moody  companion  : 
"  For  ever !  Ah,  say  not  so  !  That  would  be  the  mistaken 
refuge,  indeed.  But  Honor  dear,"  added  she,  more 
lightly,  "  what  could  put  such  notions  in  your  head,  or 
bend  a  proud  heart  like  yours  to  utter  such  a  cowardly 
thought  ? " 

"  Cowardly  !  "  re-echoed  Honor,  drawing  herself  up, 
with  flashing  eyes. 

"  Yes  !  "  repeated  Alice, — and  a  light,  oh.  so  different, 
was  in  her  eyes  too  ;  "  the  cowardice  that  flies  from  the 


shock  of  the  battle,  rather  than  remain  to  conquer  or 
fall  on  the  appointed  post :  say,  Honor,  what  welcome 
could  the  deserter  expect,  when  he  fled  back  to  the 
camp  ? " 

Honor  remained  silent,  but  her  varying  cheek  mani- 
fested no  trifling  interest  in  the  subject ;  while  that  of 
Alice  grew  pale,  and  an  awe-struck  sense  of  present,  or 
impending  evil,  gathered  on  her  transparent  brow.  She 
half  sank,  half  seated  herself  on  the  grass,  drawing  Honor 
down  into  the  same  position  by  the  movement :  they  were 
close  to  the  river-side,  and  the  waters  so  clear  and  still 
beneath  the  bank  reflected  each  differing  face  and  figure, 
as  if  from  a  mirror,  sending  back  even  the  contrasting 
expression  of  countenance  to  each  pre-occupied  heart. 
Not  in  vain ;  conscience-stricken,  Honor  recoiled  with  a 
start ;  while  Alice,  smiling  once  more,  as,  with  a  light 
pebble,  she  disturbed  the  picture,  turned  to  her  com- 
panion, with  a  look  from  which  all  clouds  had  passed 
away,  and  earnestly  said : — "  You  think  me  such  a  child, 
Honor — so  lovingly  nurtured — so  inexperienced, — that  I 
know  you  imagine  me  quite  incompetent  to  form  a  judg- 
ment on  any  matter  of  deep  feeling  ;  but  think,  have  you 
never  seen  its  shadow  flit  across  my  brow;  am  I  indeed 
so  lately  from  the  sunshine,  that  earth  has  had  no  time 
to  leave  a  cloud  ?  " 

Honor  looked  at  her  and  sighed,  as  she  answered, 
"  No,  Alice,  you  always  recall  to  my  mind  a  line  of  my 
school-days — 'a  gem  of  purest  ray  serene;' — judge  from 
that,  whether  I  could  ever  think  its  lustre  had  been 
dimmed." 

Alice  smiled  more  brightly,  and  a  full  sigh  of  relief 
burst  from  her  heart,  as  she  spoke  again  : — "  I  rejoice  to 
hear  you  say  so,  Honor ;  to  know  that  no  cloud  of  mine 
casts  its  shadow  on  those  I  love  :  and  yet  it  has  been, 
there.  1  know  what  sorrow  is  ;  sorrow  enough  to  sadden 
a  whole  life-time,  even  on  its  threshold."  Then,  in 
answer  to  Honor's  glance  of  surprise,  she  continued  — 
"  No  matter  now  from  what  cause ;  enough  to  look 
where  the  old  trees  are  shading  that  churchyard  on  the 
hill-side,  where  father,  mother,  nearest  kindred,  are  lying 
— early  taken,  and  I  alone,  but  for  the  loving  hearts,  on 
which  I  have  at  best  but  a  distant  claim."  She  paused, 
continuing  to  gaze  in  the  direction  she  had  pointed  out, 
but  her  eyes  grew  brighter  as  she  looked,  and  as  she 
turned  them  again  towards  her  wondering  companion, 
Honor  could  not  but  notice  that  they  also  turned  heaven- 
ward on  the  way. 

"  And  then,"  resumed  Alice,  as  if  speech  had  occupied 
the  interval  of  thought,  "  my  mind,  not  indeed  adopting 
your  fearful  idea,  Honor,  yet  nevertheless  weary  of  the 
world,  turned  eagerly  to  that  refuge  for  stricken  souls, 
provided  by  our  church — a  convent.  The  thought  of 
death  was  pleasant,  and  here  was  death  in  life ;  the  chill 
torppr  of  the  grave  anticipated  for  the  throbbing  bleeding 
heart.  Educated  as  I  have  been,  it  seemed  a  natural  and 
commendable  step  thus  early  to  renounce  the  world ; 
but  before  avowing  my  determination  to  any  other  I  felt 
it  rig'.it  to  impart  it  to  our  good  old  priest,  so  long  my 
spiritual  guide  ;  expecting  not  only  approbation  but  en- 
couragement from  him ;  he  listened  to  me  calmly,  as  I 
acquainted  him  with  my  intimation,  fixing  his  eyes  on 
me  with  a  look  that  seemed  to  read  my  very  soul,  a  kind, 
yet  searching  look,  and  I  felt  my  heart  laid  bare,  and  in- 
stantly knew  as  if  by  intuition,  that  earth-born  motives 
such  as  mine  would  receive  no  sanction  from  him.  I 
expected  the  probe — but  he  turned  in  forbearing  silence 
from  the  past,  and  opened  to  my  view  a  future  once 
more  gilded  with  a  ray  qf  hope,  not  earth-born  any 
longer,  or  exclusively  so,  but  earth  for  heaven,  youth, 
health,  fortune,  natural  gifts,  not  buried  despairingly  like 
the  talent  in  the  napkin,  but  cultivated  and  improved, 
and  devoted  to  the  Giver's  use.  And  so,  the  coward 
resolution  perished  in  its  birth,  and  a  new  hope  and  a 
new  light  sprung  upwards  from  its  grave.  I  am  so 
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happy  now ;  I   seem  to  walk  unscathed,  and  no  one  in 
her  sanctuary  ever  felt  more  calm  and  safe  than  I." 

She  stopped  abruptly,  and  affected  by  her  enthusiasm, 
Honor  bent  down  and  tearfully  kissed  her  glowing  cheek, 
murmuring  in  subdued  accents  ;  "Yes,  Alice,  something 
seemed  to  tell  me  you  were  a  sacred  thing ;  oh,  that  I 
could  rival  the  courage  of  that  childish  heart,  the  noble 
courage  of  cheerful  endurance  r,  but  coward  is  my  true 
name,  painful  as  was  the  word." 

"  Then  learn  to  be  brave,  dear  Honor ! "  exclaimed 
Alice  with  animation,  "  the  strongest-hearted  are  often 
cowards  when  their  way  seems  hidden,  and  feel  ready 
amidst  the  obscurity  to  turn  and  flee;  but  if  we  wait  for 
the  streak  of  dawn,  for  the  light  which  surely  comes  to 
the  patient  watcher,  wait  until  our  duty  lies  plaiu  before 
us,  then  to  follow  in  that  visible  path,  however  painful, 
to  overcome  the  difficulties,  to  experience  the  unexpected 
aids,  has  even  in  the  effort  something  so  ennobling,  so 
assuring,  that  weak  and  worthless  indeed  must  be  the 
heart  which  does  not  come  forth  more  than  conqueror  in 
the  end." 

Honor  made  no  answer,  and  after  a  short  pause  Alice 
seeking  by  some  easy  transition  to  change  the  agitating 
subject,  continued  thus  :  "When  first  you  spoke  of  death 
in  connection  with  this  scene,  my  thoughts  flew  back 
to  one  summer  morning,  now  two  years  ago,  when  we 
were  all  so  sadly  vexed  to  see  our  own  bright  river,  that 
on  the  evening  before  looked,  even  just  as  now,  full  of 
beauty  and  life,  with  the  fish  every  moment  jumping  up 
from  its  clear  waters,  rushing  along  in  a  darkened  stream, 
the  dead  fish  floating  here  and  there  on  its  surface, 
poisoned  and  carrying  poison  to  all  within  its  course." 

"  Poison  !  "  exclaimed  Honor,  in  a  tone  of  eager  curio- 
sity, "  what  can  you  mean  ? " 

"  Ah,  it  is  easy  to  know  you  are  a  townswoman,  or 
you  would  have  often  heard  of  that ;  but  it  is  something 
not  far  off,"  replied  Alice,  nodding  her  head  mysteriously, 
"  do  you  see  that  bunch  of  brilliant  green  leaves  just  near 
your  right  hand,  pluck  one  of  the  stalks  and  you  will 
know  what  I  mean." 

Honor  hastily  pulled  one  of  the  plants  to  which  Alice 
Lad  pointed ;  immediately  as  from  a  hidden  fountain,  a 
white  milky  juice  welled  up,  and  trickling  over  her  fingers, 
fell  in  two  or  three  large  drops  upon  her  dress.  "  Can 
you  say  there  is  poison  in  that  innocent-looking  milk,  I 
cannot  believe  it,  it  looks  quite  tempting,"  she  exclaimed, 
as  plucking  another  stalk,  she  raised  it  to  her  lips. 

Alice  with  quick  hand  dashed  it  away,  as  she  ex- 
claimed, "  Oh,  Honor,  take  care,  you  do  not  know  what 
you're  doing,  see  there,"  and  pointing  to  one  of  her  fin- 
gers on  which  the  poisonous  juice  had  dropned,  she 
showed  a  small  blister  already  risen  on  the  spot. 

Honor  uttered  a  little  cry  as  she  saw  the  effect  of  the 
powerful  herb,  and  thanking  Alice  for  her  warning,  has- 
tily threw  it  away,  with  the  remark,  "  I  thought  you 
meant  it  poisoned  fishes  only  ;  but  what  can  be  the  mo- 
tive of  giving  it  to  them  ? " 

"  Just  this,"  replied  Alice  ;  "good-for-nothing  idlers, 
too  lazy  or  awkward  to  catch  the  fish  as  a  fair  sportsman 
should,  go  and  gather  a  quantity  of  this  weed,  and  placing 
it  in  an  open  basket  in  some  current  of  the  stream,  they 
dance  on  it  until  all  the  juice  runs  out  and  mixes  with 
the  water,  and  there  for  two  or  three  miles  of  its  course 
the  river  is  poisoned,  the  cattle  that  drink  of  it,  are  sure 
to  suffer,  though  they  seldom  die ;  but  the  poor  fishes 
are  killed  at  once ;  their  bodies,  as  I  told  you,  float  on 
the  surface,  and  are  gathered  in  by  those  on  the  watch, 
before  any  one  is  the  wiser ;  but  it  is  a  wicked,  wasteful 
act,  for  every  one  of  the  fish,  great  and  small,  some  of 
them  not  the  least  use,  are  poisoned,  and  then  it  may  be 
years  before  they  are  abundant  again.  Old  Peter  Vaughan 
never  rested  until  he  had  the  last  offenders  punished,  and 
it  has  never  been  attempted  since." 

"  But  how  did  he  find  them  out  ? "  inquired  Honor." 


"  Oh  then,  strangely  enough ;  one  of  them  went  to  the 
doctor,  with  his  feet  and  legs  covered  with  blisters,  re- 
questing some  cure ;  the  doctor,  at  once  discerning  the 
cause,  gave  information  to  the  old  man,  knowing  how 
much  he  loved  a  quiet  day's  fishing,  and  he  never  lost 
sight  of  the  matter  until  he  traced  it  all  out.* 

Alice  had  scarcely  finished  her  explanation,  when  they 
heard  themselves  called,  and  looking  round,  perceived 
Owen  in  company  with  some  other  person  coining  towards 
them  from  the  house ;  at  first  they  were  at  too  great  a 
distance  to  make  out  who  he  was;  but,  presently  Honor 
sprang  to  her  feet  with  a  sudden  exclamation,  and  took 
two  or  three  rapid  steps  towards  them,  her  eyes  sparkling, 
her  features  glowing  with  delight.  The  next  moment, 
she  stopped  short  as  if  transfixed  with  some  bitter  remem- 
brance all  the  glad  expression  fading  away,  and  stood  pale 
and  drooping,  her  clasped  hands  tightly  pressed  on  her 
bosom,  as  if  to  still  its  throbbing,  or  force  it  to  compo- 
sure before  they  should  come  up.  Alice  had  no  time  to 
inquire  who  or  what  could  thus  have  agitated  her,  as 
Owen,  having  pointed  them  out  to  his  companion,  just 
then  turned  back  towards  the  house,  while  the  stranger 
advanced  alone,  and  Honor,  apparently  relieved  bv  this 
circumstance,  again  proceeded  forward,  though  more 
calmly,  to  meet  him. 


ASSOCIATED  HOMES  FOR  POOR  LADIES. 

WE  take  the  following  graphic  passages  from  a  Letter,  by 
Miss  Martineau,  in  a  late  number  of  the  Leader,  in  which 
she  advocates  the  establishment  of  Associated  Homes  for 
Poor  Ladies : — 

"  A  woman  may  live  on  £§Q  a-year.  She  may  obtain 
respectable  board  and  lodging  for  .£30 ;  and,  by  close 
management,  she  may  make  the  other  £20  serve  for  dress, 
washing,  postage,  and  stationery, — though  hardly  for  me- 
dical attendance,  and  certainly  not  for  any  sort  of  tra- 
velling, or  other  recreation  that  costs  money.  I  should 
like  to  know  how  many  gentlewomen  are  now  living  alone 
in  London  on  £50  or  £60  a-year  ?  I  say  alone,  though 
many  are  living  at  boarding-schools,  or  in  strange  families, 
where  no  inclination,  but  only  necessary  thrift,  leads  them 
to  take  up  their  abode,  and  where  they  feel  more  cruelly 
alone  than  in  a  solitary  lodging.  Those  may  be  called 
happier  who  have  strength  of  nerve  to  live  in  a  solitary 
lodging.  But,  what  is  such  a  life  to  a  woman  who  had  a 
home  in  her  youth,  and  has  now  a  cultivated  mind, — 
whose  tastes  cannot  be  gratified  on  account  of  poverty  ? 
Her  health  is  almost  certain  to  fail.  She  cannot  afford 
to  eat  meat  more  than  three  times  a  week ;  and  when 
people  live  alone,  without  servants,  they  are  apt  to  be- 
come careless  of  their  food.  She  takes  a  scrap  of  some- 
thing cold, — whatever  costs  least  in  money  and  trouble. 
And  if  her  daily  dinner  were  ever  so  good,  it  would  fail  to 
nourish  her  duly,  for  want  of  the  convivial  element  which 
has  so  much  to  do  with  healthy  digestion.  She  is  obliged 
to  stint  herself  in  fuel;  she  lets  the  fire  go  out  on  any 
pretence,  and  cannot  at  the  same  time  have  a  glowing  fire 
and  a  perfectly  easy  mind.  She  takes  less  and  less  exercise. 
It  is  so  much  of  an  effort  for  a  solitary  woman  to  take  a 
walk  in  London,  without  a  particular  object,  that  any 
rain,  or  fog,  or  summer  glare,  serves  as  an  excuse  to  keep 
her  at  home.  And  she  can  never  get  into  the  country. 
Even  if  she  could  afford  trips  to  where  trees  grow  and 
daisies  may  be  seen,  she  could  not  face  the  necessary 
condition  of  going  by  herself  in  an  omnibus  or  a  cheap 
steam-boat.  If  it  is  said  that  this  is  very  weak,  and  that 
people  who  are  so  poor  should  not  have  fancies,  the  pain- 
ful answer  is,  that  women  who  seldom  speak  or  are 
spoken  to,  are  weak,  and  the  prey  of  fancies.  She  would 
like  to  do  some  good  in  the  world ;  but  she  cannot  go 
alone  among  the  poor  ;  and  without  anything  to  give,  she 
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cannot  see  how  to  make  a  beginning.  An  American  lady 
in  London,  told  me,  in  breathless  amazement,  tha 
she  had  been  talking  with  a  lady,  who  said  she  had 
never  in  her  life  spoken  with  a  poor  person.  I  do  nol 
know  what  she  would  have  thought  if  she  could  have 
known  how  many  kind-hearted,  unselfish  women  there 
are  in  London,  who  never  in  their  lives  spoke  with  a  poor 
person.  The  single  ladies,  living  on  £J50  a-ycar,  are  as 
I  i  little  likely  as  any  to  have  the  opportunity.  The  poor 
lady's  morning  hours  are  occupied  with  making  and 

\  mending  her  own  clothes;  turning  and  turning  about 
every  article,  to  make  it  last  as  long  as  possible.  Perhaps 
there  is  a  flower-girl  in  the  street,  but  she  cannot  afford 
a  bunch  of  violets.  No  newspaper  comes  in  ;  she  never 
sees  one,  except,  perhaps,  as  the  wrapper  of  a  parcel  now 
and  then.  She  has  read  her  own  few  books  till  she  knows 
every  mark  on  every  page ;  but  she  sees  no  others ;  she 
cannot  subscribe  to  a  library.  The  evenings  are,  for  half 
the  year,  very  long — spent  between  the  low  fire  and  the 
single  candle.  She  has  only  her  needle  again,  and  the 
old  books  to  amuse  herself  with  ;  and  the  sight  grows 

|  dim  and  dizzy  when  the  heart  is  di'eary.  She  loves  music, 
and  could  once  play  well ;  arid  a  thirst  for  a  piano  comes 
over  her  now  and  then  ;  but  it  is  years  since  she  touched 
one,  except  in  the  house  of  some  acquaintance,  when  she 
found  she  was  grown  too  shy  to  play  in  anybody's  pre- 
sence. A  fine  Sunday  is  her  most  cheerful  day  :  though 
she  is  then  haunted  by  some  fear  that,  in  the  careless 
habits,  the  unavoidable  indifference  to  dress  which  have 
grown  upon  her,  she  may  have  lost  the  art  of  dressing, 
as  she  was  wont  to  do,  for  church  and  the  Sunday  streets. 
And  on  rainy  Sundays,  she  must  either  get  wet  and  see 
her  best  clothes  spoiled,  or  stay  at  home — for  she  cannot 
afford  coach-hire.  While  the  world  is  pushing  on,  with 
its  new  knowledge  and  its  fresh  devices,  and  multiplying 
amusements,  she  is  constantly  falling  back.  Except  from 
the  handbills  on  the  walls,  and  walking  placards,  she 
knows  nothing  of  these  things.  She  can  go  to  no  lec- 
tures ;  and  may  no  more  dream  of  entering  a  theatre  than 
of  going  to  Court.  If  such  is  her  life  at  best,  what  is  it 
in  sickness  ?  The  picture  is  hardly  to  be  borne.  The 
less  said  the  better ;  and  it  cannot  be  necessary  to  say 
anything.  *******  It  seems  to  me  that 
few  could  prefer  the  sort  of  privacy  I  have  described  to 
the  associative  life,  which  would  still  afford  to  those  who 
wished  it,  more  privacy  than  ninety  members  of  society 
in  a  hundred  can  command.  But  what  I  think  about 
this  is  of  no  consequence.  I  want  to  know  what  others 
think,  and  especially  those  who  might  be  the  subjects  of 
such  an  experiment.  If  any  such  have  anything  to  say, 
let  us  hope  they  will  speak." 


THE  TEE  AND  THE  HOGG-SCORE. 

AMONG  the  national  games  of  Scotland,  there  is  one 
peculiar  to  the  winter  season,  which  has  long  held  a  dis- 
tinguished place  in  popular  favour ;  in  which  parish  con- 
tends against  parish,  with  all  the  emulous  zeal,  so  charac- 
teristic of  the  rival  cricket-matches  of  England.  The 
initiated  will,  at  once,  understand  that  we  allude  to  the 
game  of  curling, •  and  rare  pastime  it  is  in  the  bright, 
nipping  weather,  for  the  quick  of  eye  and  strong  of 
arm,  upon  the  broad,  smooth  surface  of  some  hard-frozen 
loch.  It  is  one  of  those  sports  in  which  class-distinc- 
tions are  forgotten  in  the  keen  excitement  of  the  hour, 
without  producing  any  unpleasant  after-consequences. 
The  space  selected  for  the  game  is  the  smoothest  portion 
of  the  ice,  which,  for  the  time,  is  technically  called  the 
rtnk.  At  either  end,  the  contending  parties  fix  the  point 
from  which  they  play, — this  is  the  tee ;  and  a  short  dis- 
tance in  advance  of  the  tee,  a  line,  scratched  across  the 
rink,  is  termed  the  hogg-score.  The  players  hurl  large 
Btbnes.  prepared,  for  th.e  purpose,  from  one  extremity  of 


the  ice  to  the  other,  the  object  being  to  place  them  as 
near  as  possible  to  the  tee ;  and  while  the  stone  is  in  mo- 
tion, a  dozen  friendly  brooms  are  at  work,  removing  every 
impediment  from  its  path.  The  skilful  players  can  gene- 
rally insure  their  game  ;  but  the  novices  make  sad  work 
of  it ;  many  of  them  are  unable  to  reach  the  hogg-score, 
in  which  case  the  tardy  stones  are  dragged  aside,  and  go 
for  nothing  in  the  count  of  the  game.  The  efforts  of  the 
unskilled  competitors  are  not  unfvequently  treated  with 
unwelcome  derision  by  the  bystanders,  who  look  upon  all 
that  come  short  of  the  hogg-score  as  hardly  worth  the 
trouble  of  criticism. 

According  to  some  philosophers,  everything  in  the  phy- 
sical world  finds  its  parallel,  or  counterpart,  in  the  moral 
world  ;  and  we  shall  endeavour,  in  the  present  paper, 
to  show  that  tees  and  hogg-scores  may  exist  in  other  cir- 
cumstances than  curling,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  world 
as  well  as  Scotland.  As  Dr.  Franklin  found  material  for 
a  brief  essay  in  a  whistle,  so,  in  looking  round  on  society, 
may  we  discover  frequent  and  well-defined  traces  of  the 
moral  hogg-score ;  and  as  the  American  philosopher's 
characters  all  paid  too  much  for  their  noisy  toy,  so  are 
the  instances  of  unsuccessful  attempts  to  cross  the  line, 
in  the  great  social  game,  not  less  striking.  However 
smooth  may  be  the  ice,  however  abundant  the  subordinate 
facilities,  some  individuals  cannot  get  beyond  the  mark 
of  mediocrity;  the  hogg-score  exists  for  them  as  an  im- 
passable pons  asinorum.  Take,  for  example,  a  public 
school ;  there,  we  may  detect,  on  a  small  scale,  all  that 
s  being  enacted  on  a  great  scale  by  the  community  at 
arge.  Some  boys,  try  what  you  will,  never  do  get  on ; 
n  the  vernacular  of  their  companions,  they  are  "  muds." 
Such  boys  present  many  characteristics  in  common;  being 
rather  distrustful  of  themselves,  and  cherishing  a  whole- 
some dread  of  their  more  daring  comrades.  They  herd 
;ogether,  are  rather  shy  of  rude  and  boisterous  sports, 
and  dislike  running  across  the  play-ground  when  it  rains. 
[f  entangled  in  a  quarrel  they  never  dare  to  strike,  being 
always  more  ready  "to  run  a  mile  than  to  fight  a  mi- 
nute." To  them,  bathing  day  is  provocative  of  terrors, 
as  it  is  an  invariable  practice  of  the  school  to  seize  the 
'  muds  "  by  arms  and  legs,  and  toss  them  into  the  bath. 
The  simplest  elements  of  knowledge  comprise  the  whole 
extent  of  their  acquirements ;  and,  although  one  of  these 
may  occasionally  take  a  sudden  start,  and  outstrip  all 
competitors,  yet  the  mass  remain  "  muds  "  to  the  end  of 
heir  days  :  they  never  make  the  hogg-score. 

One  of  the  spirited  youths  leaves  school,  and  goes  home 

with  all  the  honours  of  a   "  classical  education."     Being 

well-connected,  an  official,  or  some  other  rising  situation, 

s  provided  for  him ;  perhaps  he  goes  to  college,  or  is 

entered  at  one  of  the  Inns  of  Court.     High  expectations 

are  formed  of  his  career ;  he  carried  away  the  first  Latin 

rize  from  school ;  his  friends  look  forward  to  the  time 

when  he  will  astonish   the  senate  by  his  eloquence,  or 

ittain  the  rank  and  dignity  of  a  judge  or  bishop.     The 

oung  aspirant  gets  over  the  ground  rapidly  at  starting; 

ut  all  at  once  he  comes  to  a  sudden  stop.    Disheartened 

y  some  unanticipated  rebuff,  startled   by  some  unfore- 

een  obstacle,  or  disgusted  at  delay  in  the  recognition  of 

vhat  he  considers   his  merits,   the  latent  defects  of  his 

haracter    manifest  themselves.      Encouragements    and 

allurements  are  offered  to  him  in  vain ;  life  has  become 

n  aimless  struggle.     Whatever  may  have  been  his  hopes, 

hey  now  fall  short  of  the  hogg-score. 

It  not  unfrequently  happens  that  a  country  tradesman, 
n  comfortable  circumstances,  with  a  large  family  of 
girls  and  boys,  singles  out  o,ne  of  the  latter  as  a  "  hope- 
ul."  The  others  will  just  pass  through  life  as  respectable 
hopkeepers,  or  wives  of  honest  traders :  but  Frank  is 
letermined  for  something  better;  in  him,  the  family- 
name  is  to  become  famous.  The  fond  parent  recollects 
with  what  pride  the  youngbter  first  displayed  his  me- 
:hanical  genius,  by  making  a  chain  with  cherry-stones, 
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ground  thin  upon  a  brickbat.  As  he  grew  older,  his 
invention  took  a  higher  flight,  and  shaped  itself  into  little 
water-wheels,  which  he  set  a-going  by  pulling  out  the 
cistern-plug,  and  wasting  all  the  water  reserved  for  the 
family  wash.  Further  proofs  of  the  constructive  faculty 
were  developed  with  increase  of  years,  not  the  least  im- 
posing being  a  contrivance  for  effecting  perpetual  motion. 
As  frequently  observed,  we  always  reckon  our  geese  at 
the  value  of  swans.  Young  Hopeful's  father  no  longer 
doubts  that  his  son  is  cut  out,  as  he  expresses  it,  for  an 
architect  or  engineer,  and  the  youth  is  forthwith  articled. 
But  when  put  to  actual  test,  the  chief  elements  of  suc- 
cess, industry  and  perseverance,  are  found  lacking ,  the 
genius  of  boyhood  becomes  mere  restlessness  in  the  young 
man.  Losing  sight  of  the  tee,  he  is  content  to  fall  into 
the  ranks  of  subordinate  overlookers  in  large  manufac- 
turing works,  or  to  subside  into  the  condition  of  a  jour- 
neyman millwright.  No  friendly  brooms  are  at  hand  to 
clear  away  the  impediments;  he  makes  no  effort  for 
himself,  and  his  desultory  attempts  to  pass  the  hogg- 
score  are  never  successful. 

We  remember  a  case  in  point.  A  young  man,  the  son 
of  a  toll-collector  in  one  of  our  provincial  towns,  who, 
apprenticed  to  a  printer  and  bookbinder,  by  diligence  and 
economy,  gained  a  competent  knowledge  of  his  business, 
and  saved  a  little  money.  He  was  fond  of  reading,  and 
had  collected  a  respectable  store  of  books,  the  produce 
of  his  spare  earnings.  After  working  with  so  much  per- 
severance, as  a  journeyman,  as  to  secure  the  esteem  of  all 
who  knew  him,  he  commenced  business  on  his  own 
account,  under  most  favourable  auspices ;  a  host  of  friends 
were  ready  to  give  him  their  support,  and,  for  a  time,  his 
affairs  looked  promising.  But  he  was  one  of  those  who, 
however  valuable  in  the  ranks,  are  totally  unfit  to  assume 
the  responsibilities  of  command.  He  married,  neglected 
his  business,  and  contracted  extravagant  debts.  The 
inevitable  consequences  followed :  ere  a  year  had  elapsed 
he  was  a  bankrupt,  ruined  in  hope  and  reputation.  Since 
then  we  have  lost  sight  of  him,  but  have  heard  that  he 
has  no  prospect  of  passing  the  hogg-score. 

Instances  sometimes  occur  of  a  man's  dashing  at  once 
at  the  tee,  regardless  of  every  obstruction.  The  effort, 
however,  exhausts  all  his  energies ;  and  while  his  com- 
peers are  looking  on  his  rapid  movements  with  envious 
eyes,  the  impulse  expends  itself.  Such  individuals  often 
recede  to  a  point  below  that  from  which  they  started ; 
they  take  refuge  in  the  pleasures  of  the  table  or  of  the 
bottle,  and  become  blind  to  all  their  once-cherished  ob- 
jects of  ambition. 

"  What  is  a  man, 

If  his  chief  good  and  market  of  his  time 
Be  but  to  sleep  and  feed  ?  a  beast,  no  more  ; 
Sure  He  that  made  us  with  such  large  discourse, 
Looking  before  and  after,  gave  us  not 
That  Capability  and  god-like  Reason 
To  rust  in  us  unus'd." 

But  it  is  in  vain  to  remind  the  sensualist  of  his  once- 
bright  hopes  :  by  what  appears  to  be  an  unhappy  fatality, 
he  never  again  succeeds  in  passing  the  hogg-score. 

The  mother  of  a  family  has  numerous  tees  in  the  suc- 
cessive periods  at  which  her  daughters  "come  out;"  but 
unseen  hogg-scores  often  lie  in  the  way.  Of  the  fair-sex, 
generally,  marriage  is  the  tee,  and  courtship  the  hogg- 
score.  The  attempts  made  to  pass  the  latter  are,  in 
some  cases,  alarmingly  desperate ;  blandishments,  smiles, 
frowns,  and  favours  ;  all  the  artillery  of  feminine  warfare 
is  brought  into  play  to  effect  the  purpose.  Too  many, 
alas !  never  succeed  in  their  object.  Up  to  the  age  of 
thirty,  the  tee  retains  something  like  a  definite  place  in 
their  expectations.  After  this  period  they  can  hardly  do 
more  than  think  of  the  hogg-score ;  and  this,  at  last,  be- 
comes as  indistinct  as  the  memory  of  a  youthful  dream. 

It  is  sufficiently  evident  that  the  tee  of  society  must 
be,  in  the  language  of  mathematicians,  "a  variable 
quantity;"  shifting  its  position  in  proportion  to  wealth, 


character,  caste,  and  acquirements.  The  hogg-score  of 
one  party  will  be  the  tee  of  another,  and  vice  versa, 
gradually  diminishing  until  we  come  to  the  point  where 
neither  exists.  The  wealthy  commoner's  tee  is  in  a 
coronet  or  title,  but  want  of  a  friend  at  court  presents  a 
formidable  hogg-score.  Country  gentlemen  look  to  a 
seat  in  Parliament  as  their  tee ;  but  a  hogg-score  inter- 
venes in  the  opposition  of  a  contested  election.  The  tee. 
of  a  literary  man  is  his  first  book  ;  a  cautious  publisher 
his  hogg-score.  The  young  midshipman  and  ensign  look 
up  to  the  admiral  and  general,  forgetful  of  the  favouritism 
and  bullets  between  their  respective  grades.  The  mer- 
chant looks  forward  to  the  purchase  of  a  landed  estate, 
dating  from  the  Conquest ;  but  shipwrecks  or  faithless 
clerks  interpose  a  hogg-score.  The  city  tradesman  makes 
his  calculations  for  a  suburban  villa,  with  two  white  gates, 
and  a  gravelled  carriage-sweep ;  or,  if  not  fond  of  the 
country,  he  sees  no  reason  why  he  may  not  aspire  to  the 
dignity  of  common-councilman,  or,  at  least,  church- 
warden. The  journeyman  and  apprentice  look  forward 
to  the  time  when  they  shall  be  foremen  or  masters ;  and 
the  schoolboy  to  the  period  when  he  shall  be  delivered 
from  scholastic  restraint.  But  every  tee  has  its  hogg- 
score  ;  and  we  might  still  go  on  tracing  them  down- 
wards, and  find  them  become  smaller  by  degrees,  and 
beautifully  less,  until,  as  before  observed,  they  altogether 
disappear. 

There  is  one  class,  however,  who  deserve  a  passing 
notice  in  bringing  our  remarks  to  a  close.  We  refer  to 
those  who,  with  patient  and  persevering  industry,  haVe 
toiled  many  weary  years  on  the  desert  side  of  the  stream. 
The  opposite  bank — the  border  of  the  land  of  promise — 
has  long  been  the  tee  of  their  hopes.  Ceaseless  labour 
has,  perhaps,  enabled  them  to  bridge  over  one-half,  or 
three-fourths  of  the  intervening  current,  but,  from  some 
apparently  inexplicable  cause,  they  never  advance  further. 
With  ever  so  little  assistance  they  would  get  their  plank 
all  across  ;  yet  they  toil  on,  snatching  an  occasional  glance 
at  the  further  shore  ;  hoping,  in  spite  of  despair.  This 
class  demands  our  sympathies  ;  much  virtue  and  integrity 
may  be  found  among  them  ;  but  the  greater  proportion 
retire  from  the  stirring  game  around  them,  without  ever 
realizing  the  pleasure  of  passing  the  hogg-score. 


THE    REALITY    OF    LITTLE    PUCK. 

Who  can  look  at  this  exquisite  little  creature  seated  on 
its  toadstool  cushion,  and  not  acknowledge  its  prerogative 
of  life, — that  mysterious  influence  which  in  spite  of  the 
stubborn  understanding  masters  the  mind, — sending  it 
back  to  days  long  past,  when  care  was  but  a  dream,  and 
its  most  serious  business  a  childish  frolic  ?  But  we  no 
longer  think  of  childhood  as  the  past,  still  less  as  an  ab- 
straction ;  we  see  it  embodied  before  us,  in  all  its  mirth, 
and  fun,  and  glee,  and  the  grave  man  becomes  again  a 
child,  to  feel  as  a  child,  and  to  follow  the  little  enchanter 
through  all  its  wiles  and  never-ending  labyrinth  of  pranks. 
What  can  be  real,  if  that  is  not  which  so  takes  us  out  of 
our  present  selves,  that  the  weight  of  years  falls  from  us 
as  a  garment — that  the  freshness  of  life  seems  to  begin 
anew,  and  the  heart  and  the  fancy,  resuming  their  first 
joyous  consciousness  to  launch  again  into  this  moving 
world,  as  on  a  sunny  sea  whose  pliant  waves  yield  to  the 
touch,  yet,  sparkling  and  buoyant,  carry  them  onward  in 
their  merry  gambols  ?  Where  all  the  purposes  of  reality 
are  answered,  if  there  be  no  philosophy  in  admitting,  we 
see  no  wisdom  in  disputing  it. — Washington  Allston. 

IP  people  wear  little  shoes,  is  it  surprising  they  have 
corns  ?  If  they  swallow  poison,  or  live  unhealthily,  is  it 
surprising  they  are  sick  ?  If  they  are  vicious  and  impro- 
vident, is  it  surprising  they  become  outcasts  and  desti- 
tute ?  Nature's  laws  cannot  be  expected  to  be  suspended 
in  favour  of  vice  and  weakness,  when  they  are  not  in 
favour  of  desert  and  intelligence. 
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POOR  JANE'S  LAMENT. 

AH,  well-a-day !  that  thou  should'st  prove 

So  false  to  thy  true  hearted  Jane. 
I  loved  thee,  Robin,  my  false  love ! 

And  broken  hearts  ne'er  love  again. 

When  first  we  met  by  Dungeon-wood, 
That  skirts  the  bloomy  crossland  moor, 

I  thought  that  thou  wast  kind  and  good— 
That  thou  would'st  love  me  evermore. 

For,  kneeling  on  the  purple  heath, 
When  thou  did'st  clasp  my  hand  in  thine, 

Thy  vows  seemed  truthful  as  the  breath 
Of  the  pure  heavens,  that  truthful  shine. 

And  when  we  wandered  'mongst  the  trees, 
And  sunny  shadows,  towards  the  town 

I  scarcely  heard  the  birds  and  bees, 
Or  saw  the  mosses,  green  and  brown. 

But,  oh !  I  saw  thy  loving  eyes, 
And  oh !  I  heard  thy  loving  words ; 

And  oh !  alas !  the  silent  skies, 
And  oh  1  alas !  the  silent  birds. 

All  things  conspired  to  lure  my  sense, 
And  charm  my  trusting  heart  away. 

I  gave  that  heart  in  innocence, 
To  rue  the  gift,  to  rue  the  day. 

Oh  sad,  sad  day !  oh,  fatal  gift ! 

Which  to  thy  keeping  I  resigned ; 
For  thou  hast  left  me  all  bereft, 

Heart-broken,  hopeless,  mad,  and  blind. 

I  cannot  rest.    1  sing  no  more 

Whilst  plying  at  the  dreary  loom. 
My  songs  of  joy,  of  love,  are  o'er ; 

My  life  is  weaving  for  the  tomb. 

0,  silent  tomb !  I  long  to  rest 

With  thee  for  ever  from  my  pain ; 
Take,  oh !  take  me  to  thy  breast, 

And  quench  my  aching  heart  and  brain. 

JANUARY  SEAKLE. 

SONNET. 

EY   CHARLES   COWDEX  CLARKE. 

I  FEEL  my  spirit  humbled  when  you  call 
My  love  of  home  a  virtue : — 'tis  the  part 
Yourself  have  play'd  has  fix'd  me ;  for  the  heart 

Will  anchor  where  its  treasure  is,  and  small 

As  is  the  love  1  bear  you — 'tis  my  all — 

The  widow's  mite  compared  with  your  descr*  — 
You,  and  our  quiet  room  then  are  the  mart 

Of  all  my  thoughts, — 'tis  there  they  rise  and  fall. 

The  parent  bird  that  in  its  wanderings 

O'er  hill  and  dale,  through  copse  and  leafv  spray, 
Sees  nought  to  lure  his  constant  heart  away 

From  her  who  gravely  sits  with  furled  wings, 
Watching  their  mutual  charge ; — howe'er  he  roam, 
His  eye  still  fixes  on  his  mossy  home. 


FEELING    AND    SPEAKING. 

We  sometimes  experience  sensations  to  which  language 
is  not  equal.  The  conception  is  too  bulky  to  be  born 
alive,  and  in  the  torture  of  thinking  we  stand  dumb. 
Our  feelings,  imprisoned  by  their  magnitude,  find  no 
way  out ;  and,  in  the  struggle  of  expression,  every  finger 
tries  to  be  a  tongue.  The  machinery  of  the  body  seems 
too  little  for  the  mind,  and  we  look  about  for  helps  to 
show  our  thoughts  by. 


DIAMOND    DUST. 

WANT  of  employment  is  the  most  irksome  of  ail  wants. 

MANY  gain  favour  because  their  enmity  is  not  dreaded, 
and  others  because  it  is. 

THE  grace  of  kindness  is  destroyed  if  we  at  first 
cautiously  withhold  a  favour,  and  afterwards  reluctantly 
grant  it ;  for  thereby  we  provoke  the  pride  of  refusal,  and 
purchase  disdain  instead  of  gratitude. 

MOST  men  know  what  they  hate,  few  what  they  love. 

THE  perfume  of  a  thousand  roses  soon  dies,  but  the 
pain  caused  by  one  of  their  thorns  remains  long  after  :  a 
saddened  remembrance  in  the  midst  of  mirth  is  like  that 
thorn  among  the  roses. 

IMMODERATE  pleasures  shorten  the  existence  more 
than  any  remedies  can  prolong  it. 

HINT — a  jog  of  the  mental  elbow. 

THE  spirit  of  poesy  is  the  morning  light  which  makes 
the  statue  of  Memnon  sound. 

THE  most  difficult  people  in  the  world  to  be  pleased 
are  those  who  know  experimentally  that  they  want  talents 
to  please. 

CONTENT  hangs  not  so  high,  but  that  a  man  on  the 
ground  may  reach  it. 

COVETING  what  we  need  not  takes  from  us  the  true 
use  and  fruition  of  what  we  already  have. 

LET  reason  be  your  rule,  conscience  your  counsellor, 
and  your  actions  ever  contrary  to  those  you  find  fault 
with. 

As  long  as  we  remain  ignorant  of  our  duty,  our  intelli- 
gence is  in  a  state  of  inactivity. 

MEASURE  not  men  by  Sundays,  without  regarding  what 
they  do  all  the  week  after. 

SUCCESS  is  the  child  of  cheerfulness  and  courage. 

MEN  should  allow  others  excellencies,  to  preserve  a 
modest  opinion  of  their  own. 

THE  laws  of  civility  oblige  us  to  commend  what,  in 
reason,  we  cannot  blame. 

THERE  are  many  who  had  rather  meet  their  bitterest 
enemy  in  the  field,  than  their  own  hearts  in  their  closet. 

LET  not  modesty  take  away  thy  courage  in  a  good 
cause ;  but  let  not  thy  courage  incline  to  impudence  in  a 
prosperous  one. 

THE  reason  that  most  people  cast  their  eyes  upon  the 
follies  of  others  is,  that  they  may  not  have  to  perceive 
their  own. 

THOSE  who  pursue  the  stream  of  Truth  to  its  sources 
have  much  climbing  to  do,  much  fatigue  to  encounter,  but 
they  see  great  sights. 

THERE  is  none  can  baffle  men  of  sense  but  fools,  on 
whom  they  can  make  no  impression. 

MEN  deride  the  self-conceit  of  power,  but  cringe  to  its 
injustice. 

CUSTOM — a  reason  for  irrational  things,  and  an  excuse 
for  inexcusable  ones. 

LABOUR  as  much  to  cure  thyself  of  a  fault,  as  thou 
wouldst  of  a  fever. 

DISAGREEING  in  little  things  and  agreeing  in  great 
ones  is  what  forms  and  keeps  up  a  commerce  of  society 
and  friendship. 

OUR  minds  receive  the  ideas  and  images  of  most  things 
originally  from  our  senses.  Set  waiters  at  those  Cinque- 
ports  to  seize  all  contraband  goods. 

FOOLS  are  very  often  found  united  in  the  strictest 
intimacy,  as  the  lighter  kinds  of  wood  are  the  most 
closely  glued  together. 
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SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  21,  1850. 


[PRICE   Hd. 


THE  Christmas  chimes  were  pealing  out  from  all  the 
ancient  fanes  and  ivied  towers  of  Old  England,  ringing 
up  a  thousand  memories  of  the  past,  and  sending  a  thrill 
of  gladness  into  the  beating  heart  of  humanity  every- 
where. The  chimes  ran  from  valley  to  mountain,  and 
were  echoed  from  hill  to  hill;  they  resounded  through 
old  forests,  and  over  wide  tracts  of  level  country ;  were 
taken  up  by  villages,  and  towns,  and  great  cities,  the 
boom  of  whose  mighty  bells  shook  the  air,  and  made 
it  resonant  with  their  cheerful  clamour.  The  sounds 
rung  through  the  Palace  and  the  Hall,  and  descended  into 
the  lowliest  hut.  The  very  prisoner  in  his  cell  was 
roused  from  his  stupor  by  their  pealing ;  but  shrunk 
back  into  himself  when  he  bethought  him  of  what  he  had 
been,  and  what  he  had  become.  Down,  even  to  the 
meanest  abode  of  misery,  was  borne  the  music  of  the 
merry  bells,  and  every  honest  heart  welcomed  it  with  glad 

joy. 

Merrier  yet !  Ring  out,  wild  bells,  in  your  thrilling 
and  quivering  delight.  Ring  out !  Shout  into  the 
world's  ear  !  Send  your  strains  far  into  the  heart  of 
every  Home  in  England,  and  make  them  acknowledge 
your  tidings.  Mingle  with  old  memories,  and  present 
hopes ;  cheer  the  old,  and  gladden  the  young ;  send  your 
music  where  the  fire  blazes  and  crackles,  and  the  steam 
of  rich  Christmas  fare  rises  up  amid  bright  faces  and 
merry  laughter.  Let  every  old  belfry  ring  out  and  give 
tongue ;  for  the  world  takes  holiday  to-day !  Peal 
through  the  clear  frosty  air,  into  the  dark  lanes  and  alleys, 
through  broad  streets,  over  village  greens,  and  by  the 
lone  hut  on  the  moor ;  to  the  furthest  verge  let  the  glad 
hum  of  the  Christmas  bells  extend. 

Ring  out!  over  continents,  and  across  seas,  let  the 
far-oflfemigrants  hear  the  peal,  and  think  of  home!  Every- 
where let  the  brazen  welcome  be  heard ;  and  wherever 
the  Christian  dweller  resides — whether  by  the  Indian 
swamp,  or  in  the  Canadian  forest,  or  the  American  savan- 
nah, or  the  Australian  bush,  the  sound  will  not  be  heard 
in  vain. 

The  bells  were  ringing  over  the  great  city,  and  St. 
Paul's  dome  was  trembling  under  the  vibration  of  its  peal. 
The  streets  were  thronged  with  thousands  of  people  gaily 
dressed,  their  looks  full  of  the  anticipations  of  good  cheer 
at  home  j  and  Christmas  dinners  were  being  prepared  by 
happy  housewives  there,  against  the  return  of  the  family 
groups  from  their  Christmas  forenoon  service,  or  their 
perambulations  out  of  doors.  Into  one  of  these  homes 
let  us  now  peep. 

It  is  a  very  humble  house — not  a  glaring  West  End 
mansion, — but  as  out-of-the  way  a  tenement  as  could  be. 
To  reach  it  from  St.  Paul's,  you  have  to  traverse  long 


streets  of  shops  and  warehouses,  then  dingy  narrow  lanes, 
inhabited  by  the  poorer  classes  of  shopkeepers  and  trades- 
men; and  at  last,  after  emerging  out  of  these,  and 
walking  for  a  long  way  through  narrow  streets,  chiefly  of 
working  class  tenements,  you  come  to  an  open  space  near 
the  arches  of  the  Blackwall  Railway,  where  a  new  row  of 
brick  houses  has  recently  been  erected;  and  there,  on 
passing  a  window  full  of  plants  still  green,  you  see 
through  the  leaves  a  bright  fire  sparkling  within,  and 
as  bright  a  face  looking  out  cheerily  for  the  return  of 
the  home  tenants.  But  it  is  still  early,  and  Margery 
Bell  turns  away  again,  and  goes  on  with  her  preparations 
as  before. 

There  never  was  a  tidier,  happier  little  home  than  this ; 
and  Margery  feels  it  to  her  heart's  core.  She  is  happier 
this  Christmas  than  she  can  remember  to  have  ever  been 
before.  She  goes  about  her  work  with  a  will,  full  of  cheer- 
fulness and  hope.  Ha!  listen  to  that  crow  of  childish 
glee  !  It  comes  from  that  cradle  in  the  corner,  where 
a  tiny  upstretched  hand  pulls  aside  the  curtain,  and,  lo  ! 
there  the  mother  is  hanging  over  it,  and,  stooping  down, 
she  kisses  it,  and  coaxes  it  to  be  quiet  for  but  a  few 
minutes  longer,  and  then  Dada  will  be  back,  and  Tom 
and  Martha,  and  all  the  rest.  For  the  child  is  a  good 
child,  and  in  its  good  nature  is  willing  to  lie  there  and 
play  with  its  fingers,  smiling  as  it  catches  the  mother's 
eye  in  passing  to  and  fro  in  her  work. 

Margery  has  a  deal  to  do  yet  before  dinner  is  ready. 
The  roast  before  the  fire  is  going  forward  beautifully,  and 
there  is  a  promise  of  some  nice,  crisp  Yorkshire  pudding, 
of  which  she  knows  her  Edward  is  so  fond.  Then  there 
is  the  plum-pudding  sauce  to  make — the  potatos  to 
beat  and  brown — the  table  to  set  out,  and  a  thousand 
other  little  things  to  attend  to.  And  so  she  works  on, 
while  baby  lies  crowing  there ;  but  her  thoughts  have 
still  room  to  wander  back  along  her  life-track,  and  the 
memory  of  former  times,  and  of  less  joyful  Christmases 
than  this,  rises  up  before  her  mind's  eye. 

The  great  event  of  her  life  stands  before  her.  'Tis 
now  more  than  seven  years  since  she  stood  before 
that  altar  in  the  village  church,  and  there  joined  herself 
"for  better  for  worse"  to  the  man  of  her  free  choice. 
The  thrill  which  passed  through  her  frame,  it  might  be 
of  joy,  it  might  be  of  awe,  at  the  moment  when  the  irre- 
vocable words  were  said,  and  the  bridal  ring  was  placed 
upon  her  finger,  she  still  remembers.  The  mist  of  faces 
about  her,  the  solemn  tones  of  the  holy  man  which 
echoed  from  the  vaulted  roof,  the  after  congratulations  of 
friends,  the  walk  home  over  the  crisp  snow  and  through 
the  clear  frosty  air,  and  the  merry  Christmas  dinner 
which  followed,  now  pass  before  her  like  a  dream.  And 
then  came  the  bright  spring  which  followed  soon  after— 
the  months  fleeting  by  so  fast, — and  the  green  leaves 
came  out,  and  the  sun  laughed,  and  the  youthful  wedded 
pair  made  their  long  journey  to  the  great  city,  where  her 
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husband  sought  the  employment  that  had  become  so 
scarce  in  his  own  native  town. 

Then  there  was  their  first  home  in  London — a  tene- 
ment in  a  dingy  street,  for  which  they  paid  so  high  a 
rent,  and  yet  where  the  rooms  were  dark  and  gloomy,  so 
unlike  the  pure,  healthy,  lightsome  atmosphere  of  her 
country  home;  and  squalid  women  and  children  out  of 
doors,  and  foul  streets,  and  noisome  cesspools  all  about. 
But  the  place  was  convenient  for  Edward's  work,  and  he 
had  got  good  employment  at  high  wages,  so  she  repined 
not,  but  struggled  to  be  cheerful. 

And  she  thought  of  Edward's  happy  face,  when  he 
came  in  soiled  from  his  work,  for  though  his  hands  might 
be  grimed,  his  heart  was  always  bright  to  her.  And  he 
was  a  skilled  workman,  and  always  as  Saturday  nights 
came  round  he  emptied  his  wages  into  her  lap  with  a 
pleasant  word  and  jest.  And  then  he  would  take  her  on 
his  knee,  and  lay  his  rough  but  warm  cheek  against  hers, 
and  she  would  tell  him  to  beware  and  not  spill  the  bright 
shillings  he  had  been  working  for  so  hard ;  and  with  a 
kiss  and  many  loving  words,  he  would  let  her  go  about 
her  housework  at  last.  How  glad  these  early  times  now 
rose  up  in  her  memory. 

And  then  there  was  the  anxious  thought  of  a  coming 
time,  so  full  of  fearful,  and  yet  joyful  anticipation  to 
every  woman,  when  a  new  tie  comes  to  bind  together 
husband  and  wife,  and  the  child  becomes  the  crystal  of 
the  home  round  which  all  its  interests  concentre.  Little 
Bertha,  their  first  child,  with  her  first  feeble  cry,  the 
father's  look  of  fond  joy,  and  his  warm  kiss  as  she  pre- 
sented the  dear  infant  to  him  that  November  evening  on 
his  return  from  labour, — all  this  rose  up  before  her,  in 
beautiful  vision ;  and  she  brushed  away  a  tear  as  she 
thought  of  ail  that,  and  the  gloomy  time  that  had  suc- 
ceeded it.  But  she  remembered  that  her  second  married 
Christmas  was  a  happy  time,  though  not  so  much  so  as 
now. 

Darker  days  came  round,  and  a  crowd  of  confused 
thoughts  of  sadness,  terror,  and  misery,  passed  across  her 
vision.  Edward  grew  less  regular  in  his  returns  home ; 
he  had  shop  meetings  to  attend  to,  "  meetings  of  the 
trade'.'  he  called  them,  and  then  he  said  he  must  "  con- 
form to  the  rules."  What  rules  should  step  in  between 
husband  and  wife,  and  require  him  to  come  home  hiccup- 
ping at  a  late  hour,  smelling  of  tobacco  and  drink,  she 
could  not  make  out.  Then  there  was  the  club  which  had 
chosen  Edward  as  an  office-bearer,  for  he  could  write  a 
good  hand  and  keep  books,  which  few  of  the  other  mem- 
bers could  do,  and  so  he  was  installed  as  a  Noble  Grand 
of  his  Order,  and  got  himself  bedizened  with  a  sash  and 
other  insignia,  and  made  speeches  and  sung  songs,  for 
he  was  full  of  music  and  merriment  when  his  spirits  were 
up. 

The  wages  did  not  now  come  pouring  into  Margery's 
lap  as  before.  Often  Edward  did  not  return  home  on 
Saturday  nights  till  a  late  hour,  and  then  his  wife  feared  to 
look  upon  him,  for  he  was  no  longer  her  sober,  thoughtful, 
cheerful  Edward;  but  he  spoke  thick,  and  sometimes 
staggered  in  his  gait,  and  rapped  out  an  oath  which  made 
her  shudder.  So  Saturday  nights  became  very  dismal, 
and  marketing  had  often  to  be  postponed  till  Sunday 
morning ;  and  then  she  found  that  the  payment  of  some 
score  run  up  at  the  public  house  where  the  club  met, 
had  seriously  diminished  the  fund  available  for  household 
purposes. 

Her  third  Christmas  was  a  sad  one.  Edward  presided 
at  the  club  dinner,  and  she  sat  at  home  with  the  little 
Bertha  on  her  knee,  thinking  of  the  village  church,  'and 
of  her  father's  household  assembled  afar  off,  perhaps 
thinking  of  her  and  wishing  for  her  presence  among 
them.  But  there  are  always  some  stray  blessings  for  the 
sorrowful  heart.  Little  Bertha  was  as  happy  and  gleeful 
as  if  no  such  thing  as  sorrow  had  been  born  into  the  world, 
and  the  mother  kissed  the  child  and  blessed  it  through 


her  tears,  hoping  for  a  better  future,  when  Edward's 
term  of  office  had  expired.  And  thus  passed  her  third 
Christmas. 

Darker  and  still  darker !  The  course  of  evil  is  like  a 
torrent.  Once  establish  a  habit,  and  though  at  first  it 
seems  to  have  no  greater  power  to  bind  us  than  a  silken 
thread,  it  soon  clings  round  us  like  fetters  of  iron.  Ed- 
ward had  contracted  the  habit  of  drinking,  of  frequenting 
the  public  house  for  that  and  other  purposes.  He  liked 
to  hear  himself  applauded;  he  liked  to  hear  himself 
speak  and  others  praise  him ;  he  had  lost  his  quiet  taste 
for  home  ;  he  had  grown  to  regard  his  wife  merely  as  a 
woman,  and  as  a  kind  of  necessary  of  life  for  the  purpose 
of  preparing  victuals  and  keeping  his  lodging  comfortable. 
He  ceased  to  value  her  as  his  heart  and  soul  mate.  He 
lost  in  respect  for  her,  and  he  lost  in  respect  for  himself. 
Another  little  one  had  been  added  to  the  family,  a  boy, 
which  she  named  after  her  Edward,  still  her  Edward ;  for 
it  takes  a  terrible  long  course  of  ill-usage  to  wrest  the  loving 
thread  of  her  life  from  out  a  woman's  nature.  She  hoped 
Edward  would  come  home  now — she  implored  he  would 
— she  coaxed  and  fondled  him  to  do  so,  and  he  promised. 
But  ah,  the  chains  of  the  public  house  were  more  power- 
ful than  all  her  eloquent  pleadings ;  and  the  old  down- 
ward course  was  run  as  before.  And  with  her  two  chil- 
dren wailing  at  her  knee,  with  no  money  in  the  house, 
no  provision  except  the  bare  necessaries  of  life,  with  a 
heart  sick,  and  with  fearful  looking  forward  to  the  end  of 
all  these  things,  did  poor  Margery  spend  her  fourth 
Christmas. 

Another  Christmas  time  passed  before  her  eyes ;  and 
she  shuddered  as  she  thought  of  it.  A  knock  at  the 
door ! — how  her  heart  throbbed  at  a  knock  now,  and  how 
she  shrunk  within  herself  at  the  sound  of  an  unsteady 
footstep  coming  along  the  pavement !  She  answered  the 
knock — it  was  the  landlord's  agent  for  the  rent.  She  had 
nothing  to  give  him,  and  she  excused  herself  as  she  could. 
But  the  agent  declared  "  he  would  not  be  put  off  with 
excuses  any  longer  :  if  the  rent  was  not  paid  on  Saturday 
night,  he  would  put  an  execution  into  the  house  forth- 
with." What  could  she  do  ?  She  entreated  pity  of  the 
man ;  assured  him  the  rent  would  be  paid,  if  he  gave 
them  onlv  time.  "  Pshaw  !  "  said  the  man,  "  fine  words 
butter  no  parsnips  !  It's  the  rent  I  want;  and  you  may 
tell  that  to  your  goo-d-for-nothing,  drunken  mate  of  a 
husband.  If  you  don't  pay  on  Saturday  night,  remem- 
ber !"  And  he  strode  away. 

She  sat  down  on  the  little  nursing -chair,  and  cried  her 
fill,  with  her  unconscious  baby  at  her  heart,  drinking  in 
sorrow  from  the  wretched  mother's  breast ;  for  another 
child  had  just  been  added, — three  helpless  children, — and 
the  fifth  Christmas  was  approaching  with  empty  cup- 
boards !  Poor  Margery  !  Well  might  she  be  afflicted  at 
her  heart.  Edward  promised  that  he  v/ould  bring  the 
morfey  home  on  Saturday  night ;  perhaps  he  intended  to 
bring  it;  but  the  habit  he  had  contracted  proved  too 
strong;  the  evil  overcame  the  good.  Saturday  night 
came  round,  and  seven  o'clock  struck,  and  still  no  Ed- 
ward !  Calling  in  a  neighbour's  daughter  to  mind  the 
baby,  she  hastily  put  the  elder  children  to  bed,  threw  on 
her  old  shawl — it  was  a  marriage  gift,  but  had  grown  old 
and  tawdry  now — and  rapidly  took  her  way  to  the  Brown 
Jug,  where  the  Club  held  its  meetings. 

A  cold  wind  blew  through  the  street,  and  as  she 
rounded  the  corner,  it  searched  into  her  thin  garments 
and  chilled  her  to  the  bone.  But  she  thought  not  of  cold 
— her  mind  was  bent  on  preserving  her  house  and  home 
for  her  children.  A  bright  glare  of  light  met  her  eyes 
as  she  advanced ;  the  Brown  Jug  was  blazing  with  many 
gas-lights,  and  the  gin-shop  at  the  corner  was  thronged 
with  customers.  Passing  through  a  group  of  shivering 
women,  gathered  round  the  large  folding  doors,  the  light 
flashing  on  their  haggard  faces  through  the  plate-glass 
windows,  she  reached  the  tavern  passage,  and  entering, 
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inquired  of  the  landlord  for  Edward  Bell.  "  He  is  not 
here,  woman,"  he  answered,  "  nor  do  I  know  anything 
of  such  a  person." 

Margery  was  ready  to  sink.  Where  could  he  be — her 
Edward  ?  Was  his  story  of  the  Club — where  so  much  of 
his  earnings  had  gone — a  mere  fiction  ?  And,  was  there 
some  worse  haunt,  in  which  his  soul  and  body  had  been 
lost  ?  Ha  !  a  door  above  opens  !  She  hears  his  voice  ! 
She  cannot  mistake  it !  That  voice  which  she  has  known 
in  its  accents  of  tenderness  and  love,  in  joy  and  sorrow; 
but  now,  alas  !  in  boisterous,  drunken  mirth  ! 

"  Man,"  she  said,  walking  up  to  the  landlord,  "  you 
have  deceived  me — you  have  told  me  false ;  my  husband 
is  in  your  house,  and  you  know  it.  I  must  see  him,  and 
you  shall  not  keep  me  from  him," 

She  advanced,  as  if  to  ascend  the  stairs. 

"  Stop,"  he  called,  "  I  will  bring  him.  You  do  not 
wish  to  degrade  your  husband,  by  appearing  among  his 
friends  in  this  guise  ? " 

"  Degrade  ! "  she  murmured ;  "  has  it  come  to  this  ? " 

The  landlord  ascended,  and  entered  the  club-room, 
from  which  a  loud  burst  of  laughter  issued  as  he  told  his 
message. 

ff  Get  along,  Ned!  Your  wife  has  brought  her  apron 
to  carry  you  home  in,"  said  one. 

"  The  grey  mare's  the  better  horse,  Ned,"  cried 
another. 

"  Bring  her  in,  old  boy,"  said  a  third,  "  and  see  what 
sort  of  a  prig  she  is." 

Edward  was  on  his  way  down  stairs  by  this  time,  and 
his  wild  and  infuriate  looks  were  on  the  face  of  his 
wife. 

"  What  do  you  want  here — get  home  directly  :  can  I 
not  transact  my  business  in  quiet,  but  you  must  come 
hunting  me  up  ? " 

"  Listen,  Edward— the  rent  is  due;  you  promised  it, 
and  it  must  be  paid,  or  on  Monday  we  are  houseless." 

An  oath  escaped  his  lips,  and  he  rudely  told  her  to 
"  get  along." 

"  Think  of  our  dear  children,  Edward,  and  me,  your 
once  dear  wife." 

"  Will  you  provoke  me,"  he  said ;  "  you  are  making 
me  the  gazing-stock  and  the  laughing-stock  of  the  whole 
house." 

The  landlord  was  meanwhile  eyeing  the  pair,  with  a 
cool  sneer.  The  wife  still  importuned,  eagerly  and  anxi- 
ously. At  last  the  half-drunk  husband  seized  his  wife  by 
the  shoulder,  turned  her  round  by  force,  and  thrust  her 
out  of  the  house.  Margery  now  bethought  her  of  all 
the  bitter  things  of  the  past,  and  tears  ran  over  her 
cheeks — but  sweet  tears,  for  she  contrasted  them  with  her 
golden  present,  and  she  smiled. 

The  cup  of  sorrow  was  not  yet  drained.  Dark  and 
miserable  Christmas — cheerless  and  agonizing  winter  : 
she  scarcely  knew  how  she  had  struggled  through  it  all, 
and  dragged  up  her  little  family  into  life.  Few  know — 
would  that  none  knew— the  bitter  misery  endured  from 
day  to  day  by  the  drunkard's  wife.  But  her  crowning  trial 
was  to  come  yet. 

One  cold  night,  when  they  had  again  become  settled  in 
a  miserable  tenement,  as  their  home — far  worse  than  the 
last — for  more  than  half  the  earnings  weekly  went  in 
drink,  and  there  was  little  left  for  rent  and  food,  still  less 
for  clothes  and  furniture, — one  cold  night,  when  Margery 
lay  helpless  on  her  bed,  unable  to  rise,  through  the  pros- 
tration caused  by  a  low  typhus  fever  which  she  had  caught 
in  that  unwholesome  locality,  she  heard  the  staggering 
steps  of  her  husband — how  well  she  knew  the'  sound 
now! — on  the  causeway  without.  He  stopt — fumbled 
about  the  door— but  was  too  helpless  to  open  it.  The 
mother  struggled  to  rise,  but  could  not.  Bertha  (now  a 
sweet  little  girl  of  five  years  old)  lay,  in  her  tattered  little 
dress,  on  the  shake-down  beside  her ;  the  mother  would 
have  avoided  calling  her,  but  she  could  not. 


"  Bertha,  dear  !  "  she  called,  "  rise  !  father's  at  the 
door  !  Go  quietly,  and  let  him  in.  You  need  just  to  lift 
the  latch." 

The  little  girl  was  upon  her  feet,  and  at  the  door  in 
an  instant.  A  keen  frosty  wind  blew  into  the  little 
chamber,  and  the  white  snow  whirled  across  the  doorway. 
The  drunkard  reeled  in,  and  the  girl  again  laid  herself 
down  on  her  pallet,  but  not  to  sleep.  She  shivered  all 
the  night  through ;  the  expiring  embers  in  the  grate  failed 
to  warm  her;  and  in  the  morning  she  was  alarmingly 
ill.  A  great  weight  seemed  to  lay  heavy  on  her  chest ;  she 
could  scarcely  breathe ;  and  a  cutting  cough  racked  her 
frame. 

Now,  Edward  Bell  loved  this  child.  It  seemed  the 
last  lingering  affection  which  clung  to  him  in  his  down- 
ward career.  She  never  reproached  him,  but  always 
clambered  about  him  when  he  returned  home,  in  whatever 
state ;  she  knew  nothing  of  the  sin  and  vice  of  his  course ; 
she  was  too  pure  to  think  of  her  father  as  the  monster  that 
he  was. 

But  now  she  was  ill,  and  as  he  opened  his  blood-shot 
eyes,  and  held  his  hands  to  his  racking  head,  and  looked 
at  her  by  the  morning's  light,  he  knew  that  the  child  was 
suffering  intensely.  He  staggered  to  his  clothes,  and,  in 
answer  to  the  faint  inquiry  of  his  wife,  said,  "  he  must  go 
for  a  doctor." 

And  a  doctor  was  brought :  he  was  one  of  those  men 
who  are  to  be  found  in  all  working-class  districts — real 
ministers  of  the  poor — ill-remunerated,  hard-worked,  and 
earning  a  scanty  living ;  but  withal  earnest,  honest,  gene- 
rous workmen,  who  could  not  in  anywise  be  spared.  He 
was  a  blunt  man,  of  few  words  :  some  thought  him  harsh, 
but  he  never  wounded  without  cause,  or  wilfully.  And 
he  sometimes  found  it  needful  to  probe  a  moral  sore,  as 
well  as  a  physical. 

He  stooped  down  on  the  suffering  child,  laying  under  a 
thick  mat ;  her  lips  blue,  and  covered  with  a  frothy  saliva; 
her  eyelids  half-closed,  but  hot  in  sleep.  A  sharp,  shrill 
cough  burst  from  her  chest.  "  Croup,"  said  the  doctor, 
"  a  hopeless  case  ! " 

"  What,"  shrieked  poor  Margery,  from  the  pallet ; 
"  what  is  that  I  hear  ?  Oh,  doctor  !  dear  doctor,  say  not 
hopeless." 

"  Ah !  sorry  indeed  I  am  to  say  it,  but  it  is  so  in 
truth." 

The  poor  suffering  woman  struggled  to  raise  herself 
up,  but  she  could  not. 

"  Lift  me  up,  Edward,  I  must  go  to  her ;  my  own  dear 
Bertha — my  first-born  child.'* 

"  You  must  not  stir,  good  woman,"  said  the  doctor, 
"  for  I  see  you  are  ill  too.  All  shall  be  done  for  the 
poor  child  that  can  be  done.  She  must  have  been  exposed 
to  some  dreadful  cold  :  has  she  not  ? " 

"  I  fear  she  has,"  replied  Edward. 

"  How  ?     When  ? " 

<(  Last  night  she  opened  the  door  to  let  you  in,  Ed- 
ward," said  the  wife  from  her  bed. 

"  At  what  hour  ?"  inquired  the  doctor. 

"  I  scarcely  know,"  replied  Edward. 

"  How  ?  not  know  ?     Were  you  drunk  ?" 

The  guilty  man  hung  down  his  head. 

"  I'll  tell  you,  my  friend,  I  fear  that  child's  life  will 
lie  at  your  door ! " 

"  By  what  right,  sir,  do  you  put  such  questions,  and 
make  such  remarks :  do  what  I  bring  you  to  do :  euro 
the  child." 

"  By  what  right  ?  By  the  common  right  of  humanity 
— when  I  see  a  father  brutal  enough,  or  thoughtless 
enough,  to  kill  his  own  child,  shall  I  not  tell  him 
of  it  ?" 

The  wretched  man  now  groaned  in  agony. 

The  doctor  was  meanwhile  busily  engaged  in  preparing 
his  remedies.  He  had  hot  water  brought  in  from  an  ad- 
joining house,  and  leeches  and  medicaments  from  his  sur- 
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gery  close  at  hand.  The  little  patient's  feet  were  put  into  the 
hot  water,  the  leeches  were  applied,  and  the  child  was 
then  placed  on  the  pallet,  alongside  her  mother.  Some 
relief  seemed  to  be  obtained  at  first;  but  the  case  was  too 
severe — was  too  far  gone  for  cure.  All  proved  unavail- 
ing. The  child  gasped  her  last  in  her  father's  arms,  and 
her  last  act  was  to  kiss  him  with  her  clammy  lips,  mutter- 
ing, "  dear  dada ! "  The  poor  mother  was  insensible 
now;  and  when  the  spirit  of  her  child  passed  away,  her 
own  seemed  struggling  to  attend  it  to  the  unknown 
bourne. 

"  Now,  sir,"  said  the  doctor,  "  there  lies  your  ivorJc /" 
The  doctor  was  a  hard  man,  but,  beneath  that  stern  air, 
there  was  a  true  man's  heart. 

"  Come,  my  good  fellow,"  he  said,  "  'tis  not  too  late 
yet.  There  is  your  poor  wife — take  care  she  is  not  the 
next  victim.  You  can  save  her  if  you  will !  " 

"  If  I  will,  sir  ?  How  ?  Say  it !  I  swear  I  will — 
here,  on  the  dead  body  of  this  dear  child  ! " 

"  Good  !  said  like  a  man  !  And  now  I  will  tell  you 
how  it  is  to  be  done.  Here — read  this,  and  sign  it ;  it  is 
a  pledge  to  abstain  entirely  from  the  use  of  all  intoxica- 
ting drinks  ! " 

"  I  have  not  strength,  I  fear — this  habit " 

"  Exactly  !  I  know  it.  The  habit  has  bound  you  in 
its  iron  chains ;  but  you  can  snap  them.  You  can  be  a 
free  man  again.  Look  at  that  bed,  sir,  and  what  lies 
there — your  work,  the  work  of  your  habit,  remember — 
and  say,  if  you  dare  to  refuse  this  pledge." 
"  I  will,  then — I  sign — now  !" 

He  placed  his  unsteady  hand  upon  the  paper,  and  he 
left  thereon  a  blotched  tracing  of  his  name.  The  doctor 
took  it  up,  and  placed  it  in  his  pocket. 

"  And  now,  sir,''  said  the  doctor,  grasping  his  hand, 
"be  firm,  and  you  will  conquer." 

Margery  did  not  hear  all  this,  but  it  afterwards  crossed 
her  memory  as  a  dream  ;  and  as  she  thought  of  it  now, 
she  felt  disposed  to  sit  down  and  weep.  The  crowing  of 
her  child,  however,  and  the  glad  pealing  of  the  bells, 
roused  her  again,  and  she  mentally  ejaculated,  with  a 
sigh,  "  I  lost  that  dear  child,  but  I  found  my  still  dearer 
husband  !  And  now  all  earthly  blessings  are  vouchsafed 
me.  Oh !  I  thank  God  for  this  happy  Christmas — this 
cheerful  home — my  loving  children — and  my  now  sober, 
honest,  hard-working  Edward  !  He  was  lost,  and  now  is 
found  ;  and  thus  am  I  a  truly  happy  wife  !  " 

And  now  little  Tiny  was  getting  uproarious  to  he  taken 
up  in  arms  ;  so,  as  all  things  were  nearly  ready,  and  the 
table  was  spread  with  its  nice  clean  linen  cloth,  and 
the  tidy  blue  dishes  and  plates,  with  their  flankings  of 
knives  and  forks,  were  all  set  in  order,  Tiny  was  lifted 
from  her  neat  little  crib,  and  made  decent  for  company. 
And  lo!  a  step  is  heard  approaching  that  makes  her  heart 
beat,  as  it  did  of  old ;  and  there  comes,  after  that  step, 
a  patter  of  little  feet ;  then  a  laughing  broad  face,  set 
round  with  jolly  whiskers,  peeps  in  through  the  geraniums, 
and  nods  and  laughs  to  little  Tiny,  who  stretches  out  her 
arms  to  *'  Dada."  And  then  Margery  springs  to  meet 
him  at  the  door,  with  a  smile  on  her  face,  and  all  the 
sorrowful  darkness  of  the  past  is  dispelled  in  the  light  of 
the  happy  present.  So  she  puts  her  arms  round  his  neck, 
and  welcomes  him  home  to  his  Christmas  dinner,  with  Ned, 
and  Martha,  and  little  Tom,  and  kisses  them  all  round  in 
the  fulness  of  her  joy.  •  The  bells  are  still  ringing  their 
merry  peal,  and  she  thinks  to  herself,  and  says  to  Ed- 
ward, that,  "  to  her  ears,  they  never  sounded  merrier 
before." 

"  Ah !  well  may  you  say  so,"  replied  he.  "  After  all  the 
sorrow  I  have  caused  you,  I  feel  that  the  most  that  I  can 
do  to  promote  your  happiness  is  still  not  enough,  But 
I  am  a  man  again,  arid  the  doctor's  cure  has  made  me  so. 
Who  could  have  expected  so  much  from  the  signing  of  a 
little  bit  of  paper  !  " 

"  It  was  the  will,  you  know,  my  dear  Ned ;  and  the 


doctor  always  said  you  had  the  right  ringing  metal  in  you 
after  all.  But  come  !  Christmas  dinner  is  ready  !  Let  us 
all  go  in  ! " 

And   so,  the   bells   still   ringing   merrily,   the   happy 
family  went  in  to  their  joyful  Christmas  cheer. 


THE  FOOTFALL  OF  WINTER. 

Lastly  came  winter,  clothed  all  in  freize, 

Chattering  his  teeth  for  cold  that  did  him  chill ; 
Whilst  on  his  hoary  beard  his  breath  did  freese, 

And  the  dull  drops  that  from  his  purpled  bill, 
As  from  a  limbeck  did  adown  distil; 

In  his  right  hand  a  tipped  staff  he  held, 
With  which  his  feeble  steps  he  stayed  still ; 

For  he  was  faint  with  cold,  and  weak  with  eld  ; 
That  scarce  his  loosed  limbes  he  able  was  to  weld. 

SPZNSBH. 

DIM  and  dreary,  and  dark,  in  sullen  and  silent  dread ; 
without  trace  of  a  cheering  spark ;  like  a  demon  in  search 
of  the  dead — crushing  in  icy  grasp,  and  spreading  his 
mantle  of  snow ;  damming  the  brook  with  his  feet,  for- 
bidding its  stream  to  flow  ;  digging  the  grave  of  beauty  ; 
blighting  the  buds  of  the  earth  ;  forbidding  the  growth 
of  the  year's  fond  flowers,  by  blasting  their  silent  birth. 
The  footfall  of  winter  shakes  the  forest  and  the  field — his 
breath  shrivels  up  the  last  leaf  on  the  tree ;  and  when 
the  vast  portals  of  his  temple  open,  the  season  lies 
beyond  in  muffled  mood  and  silence.  Beneath  the  leaden 
roof,  huge  vapours  hang  and  cluster  round  each  other  into 
mighty  folds ;  up  high  in  the  dim  recesses  of  its  massive 
walls,  the  storms  of  midnight  greet  and  gather;  and  from 
forth  its  icy  and  cavernous  deeps,  the  forms  of  darkness 
go  in  mad  and  howling  companies,  to  scatter  all  the  green 
things  of  the  earth ;  driving  before  them  frighted  flocks 
of  snow,  and  burying,  in  one  vast  winding  sheet,  the 
remnants  of  the  unwept  year. 

The  last  leaf  fell — the  hawkweed  drooped  and  died — 
the  fairy  mullein  sank  into  its  grave ;  and  when  the  wild 
west  wind  first  whistled  in  the  dark,  Old  Winter  awoke 
from  his  summer  sleep,  and  shaking  his  grizzled  and  hoary 
locks,  he  arose,  mantled  himself  in  morning  mists ;  he 
threw  wide  his  grating  doors,  resumed  his  sceptre,  and 
sent  forth  his  ministers  of  death.  Upon  his  craggy 
throne  he  sat,  girt  with  a  sparkling  zone  of  ice,  his  meteor 
eye  flashing  in  the  dun  darkness,  as  he  threw  his  glance 
i  over  his  own  realms  of  night,  and  sent  forth  his  voice 
with  a  booming  sound ;  and  as  the  echoes  rolled  upward, 
and  beat  the  sky  like  the  billows  of  a  surging  sea,  the 
north  wind  sang  its  wizard  song  of  thunder,  and  the  hail 
and  sleet  danced  wildly  in  their  joy.  The  weeping  sky 
was  frozen  as  it  stood ;  the  soft  dews  of  heaven  became 
like  biting  salt  upon  the  grass ;  and  the  great  morning 
sun,  rising  like  a  red  eclipse,  through  battling  and 
blackened  mists,  was  startled  in  his  march,  and  in  his 
horror  gathered  round  him  all  the  clouds  of  night,  and 
sailed  across  the  sky  unseen. 

Some  have  thought  him  feeble,  and  so  have  pictured 
him  : — 

Pale,  rugtred  Winter  bending  o'er  his  tread, 
His  grizzled  hair  bedropped  with  icy  dew ; 

His  eyes,  a  dusky  light,  congeal'd  and  dead, 
His  robe,  a  tinge  of  light  ethereal  b  ue  ! 

His  train,  a  motley'd,  sanguine,  sable  cloud, 
He  limps  along  the  russet  dreary  moor; 

While  rising  whirlwinds,  blasting,  keen,  and  ioud. 
Roll  the  white  surges  to  the  sounding  shore. 

CHATTS&TOV. 

But  in  the  angry  strife  of  storm  and  darkness,  and  the 
withering  chill  in  which  the  earth  lies  dead,  his  mighty 
potency  is  felfc  and  seen.  'The  birds  knew  it,  and  they 
fled  ;  the  flowers  knew  it,  and  they  died  from  fear. 

Though  all  within  the  solemn  hall  of  winter  has  a 
grand  and  terrible  magnificence,  the  threshold  by  which 
it  is  approached  is  dissonant,  dismal,  and  dreary.  The 
flowers  vanish  from  the  gardens  one  by  one,  leaving 
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behind  them  withered  stalks  and  blanching  seedpods ;  the 
hedges  became  bare  and  desolate ;  the  ragwort  and  the 
golden  rod  perished  in  a  dying  embrace;  the  bramble 
ripened,  and  let  fall  its  last  fruit  ;  the  forget-me-not  and 
the  willow  herb  sank  into  the  stream  for  ever ;  the  snap- 
dragon, and  the  spurrey,  and  the  charlock,  were  all  torn 
from  their  homes  together  by  a  midnight  storm  ;  and  the 
sky,  looking  down  upon  the  earth,  and  seeing  rags  where 
beauty  was  before,  sent  down  its  mighty  floods  to  wash 
away  those  symbols  of  disgrace.  Then  the  streams 
foamed  and  dashed  in  headlong  fury,  and  hastened  onward 
under  blinding  rain  to  sink  for  ever  in  the  stormy  sea; 
the  leaves  gathered  into  dark  hollows,  and  dreary  places, 
and  were  glad  to  find  themselves  a  grave;  the  twitter  of 
the  swallows  came  no  more  between  the  gusts,  as  in  the 
days  of  spring ;  the  clouds  hurried  to  and  fro  upon  the 
blackened  sky,  bewildered  with  the  roar  of  winds  and 
waters,  wandering  homeless,  and  in  tears,  to  mingle  at 
last  with  the  giant  shadows  round  the  grave  of  nature. 

The  silence  of  mid-winter  makes  the  desolation  of  the 
woods  more  melancholy  and  ghost-like ;  for  the  birds  and 
the  little  children — the  only  things  besides  angels  which 
sing,  as  John  Bunyan  says— having  abandoned  the  fields, 
there  is  nothing  but  the  voice  of  the  robin  to  vary  the 
sighing  and  hollow  piping  of  the  winds,  except  it  be  the 
fierce  pattering  of  the  shower,  or  the  crash  and  fall  of 
branches  in  the  woods. 

The  early  winter  is  the  chosen  time  of  hurricanes  and 
storms.  During  November,  the  old  fogs  come  down  and 
walk  about  among  the  sons  of  men,  shrouding  all  things 
in  a  ghostly  gloom,  sneaking  up  cold,  and  wet,  and  dark ; 
like  shivering  snakes,  and  creeping  on  through  wood,  and 
brake,  and  briar,  mingling  all  the  paths  together,  making 
a  smokelike  darkness  all  day  long,  and  tracking  the  way- 
farer to  his  ruin.  The  fogs  only  clear  away  to  make 
room  for  the  floods ;  and  in  one  night,  hayricks,  cottages, 
meadows,  and  huge  barns,  are  bathed  in  deep  sheets  of 
water,  their  highest  ridges  peeping  up  here  and  there  like 
mountain  peaks  above  the  ocean  deep ;  while  the  rabbits, 
and  rats,  and  ferrets,  and  harvest-mice,  and  shrews, 
friends  and  foes,  are  either  drowned  or  huddled  into  corners 
all  together,  frighted  to  their  very  hearts  by  the  terrors 
of  the  new  deluge.  As  the  dams  and  sluices,  and  forest 
runnels  free  themselves,  the  winter  snows  begin  to  fall, 
and  the  frost,  which  heretofore  had  only  dropped  down 
softly  in  the  night,  comes  now  at  broad  day,  and  with  a 
talismanic  power  arrests  the  waters  as  they  leap  and 
foam,  converting  each  splash  into  a  beaded  gem,  and  each 
bubble  into  a  fairy  world.  The  few  green  things  in  the 
gardens  become  crimped  and  curled,  as  though  they  had 
become  scorched ;  the  ponds  and  rivers  are  sheeted  over, 
and  the  skater  tries  his  skill  upon  the  glass;  and  the 
cattle,  thirsted  with  their  winter  food,  stand  above  the 
frozen  pool,  panting  and  lowing  for  drink.  And  the 
snow,  how  silent!  wrapping  all  the  earth  in  one  vast 
gleezing  shroud,  how  fit  a  symbol  of  the  death  beneath ! 
In  one  night  the  world  is  made  anew,  trees,  housetops, 
gardens,  and  fields,  all  painted  of  an  everlasting  white, 
which,  with  its  blinding  glare,  seems  to  lie  mocking  at 
the  clouds.  And  yet  it  is  like  the  soft  influences  of  a 
gentle  heart,  when  with  its  offices  of  kindness,  and  of 
love,  it  surrounds  all  things  with  a  vestment  of  purity ; 
even  in  the  moments  of  wreck  and  desolation,  when  the 
flowers  of  the  heart's  world  are  withered,  and  the  winter 
of  life  has  set  in  upon  humanity's  short  year.  Perhaps 
it  is  sent  by  God  to  foreshow  the  virgin  whiteness  of  the 
souls  that  survive  the  winter  of  the  grave ;  and  which, 
like  the  new  flowers  which  jewel  the  shadowy  grass  of 
another  spring,  will  bloom  into  greater  beauty  in  the 
green  paradise  above. 

Underneath  the  snow,  the  workers  of  the  season  ply 
their  tasks,  for  nature,  though  silent,  can  be  never  still. 
The  frost  flits  about  the  frozen  mere,  and  sprinkles  his 
glistening  pearls,  and  pointed  spears,  and  snowy  crusts, 


on  leaf  and  twig,  and  withered  reed.  Sometimes  he 
encases  the  rushes,  as  they  stand  up  brown  and  scathed, 
with  a  glassy  covering,  as  though  he  would  embalm  them 
as  choice  things  for  future  years  to  contemplate.  Then 
he  goes  powdering  the  windows  and  the  old  walls  with  his 
feathery  bloom,  and  piles  up  in  the  night  huge  steeps 
and  mountain  piles ;  pine  forests,  and  rifted  crags,  great 
granite  rocks,  and  intervening  flowers,  mingling  all  toge- 
ther with  a  misty,  hazy  frieze,  with  his  cunning  and  invi- 
sible fingers.  Though  many  flowers  perished  in  the 
autumn  storms,  some  few  were  spared  to  sing  the  dirges 
of  the  year.  In  the  deep  forest,  where  the  waters  leap 
along,  and  chase  each  other  through  the  knotted  roots  of 
aged  trees,  the  reeds  rock  from  side  to  side,  and  wave 
their  plumy  heads  in  every  breeze ;  displaying  a  simple 
grandeur  in  their  pensile  outlines,  which  was  never  seen 
amid  the  leafy  shadows  of  the  summer.  In  the  cold 
marsh,  the  tall  bulrush  stands  u^  cutting  through  the 
white  fog,  and  shivering  his  sable  club  at  the  glancing 
stalactites  upon  the  matted  grass ;  and  proudly  looking 
down  at  the  green  pennywort  at  his  feet.  In  chosen 
spots  there  are  still  rich  clouds  of  yellow  and  scarlet 
berries  hanging  on  the  trees,  though  here  and  there  they 
are  torn  and  ragged,  and  look  like  homeless  vagrants 
skulking  under  withered  leaves.  The  fruit  on  the  spindle 
tree  is  particularly  beautiful,  from  the  pink  capsules, 
opening  so  as  to  show  the  bright  orange  arils  of  the 
seeds,  which  seem  to  be  gushing  from  it.  The  clusters  of 
the  briony  also  exhibit  lovely  shades  of  orange  and 
scarlet,  which  contrast  sweetly  with  the  few  remaining 
leaves.  The  arbutus  is  covered  from  head  to  foot  with  its 
gorgeous  strawberry  fruit,  which  cluster  profusely  amid 
its  elegant  evergreen  leaves,  and  intermingle  with  its  pale 
waxen  flowers,  the  little  fairy  lamps  which  light  the 
flower-people  when  they  revel  on  the  green.  On  the 
hedges,  the  clematis  is  still  covered  with  its  snowy  down ; 
and  the  berberry  and  ivy,  and  the  pyracantha,  still  furnish 
food  for  the  little  birds.  As  winter  steals  apace,  the  fungi 
spring  up  in  strange  fantastic  shapes,  and  cluster  with  the 
velvet  mosses  and  the  golden  lichens  on  the  boles  of  old 
trees,  and  in  the  damp  hidden  nooks  of  the  common.  On 
bits  of  rotten  wood,  the  Scottish  siller  cups  put  forth  their 
leathery  caps,  each  filled  with  glistening  beads,  which  the 
wives  of  old  translated  into  fairy  money.  In  December, 
the  rosemary  comes  into  flower,  and  brings  with  it 
refreshing  memories  of  the  olden  time ;  when  it  was  used 
to  stir  up  the  foaming  Christmas  tankard,  and  dipped  into 
the  drinking  bowls  at  weddings,  and  borne  before  the 
bride  as  she  walked  to  the-  altar,  and  as  an  emblem  of 
remembrance,  strewn  upon  the  grave.  Here  and  there 
we  meet  a  rustic  porch,  wreathed  all  over  with  the  sweet 
pale  blossoms  of  the  China  rose;  and  all  intermingled 
with  light  fairy  foliage,  which  makes  it  seem  as  though 
we  had  lighted  on  a  summer-land  of  beauty,  till  we  look 
around  and  feel  more  keenly  than  ever  the  desolation  of 
surrounding  fields.  Then  come  the  gorgeous  blossoms  of 
the  hellebore  or  Christmas  rose ;  and  in  the  gardens,  the 
lauristinas  blossom ;  and  in  the  greenhouse,  the  wax-like 
camellia,  and  the  starry  chrysanthemum.  But,  best  of 
all  is  the  noble  holly,  with  its  coral  berries  sprinkled  amid 
its  glossy  leaves,  wearing  a  bold  front,  and  defying 
winter,  and  braving  unhurt  all  his  storm  and  darkness. 

Below  a  circling  fence  its  leaves  are  seen, 

Wrinkled  and  keen ; 
No  grazing  cattle  through  their  prickly  round 

Can  reach  to  wound  ; 

But  as  they  grow,  where  nothing  is  to  fear, 
Smooth  and  unarmed  the  pointless  leaves  appear. 

And  as,  when  all  the  summer  trees  are  seen 

So  bright  and  green, 
The  holly  leaves  their  fadeless  hues  display, 

Less  bright  than  they; 

But,  when  the  bare  and  wintry  woods  we  see, 
What  then  so  cheerful  as  the  holly  tree  1 
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So  serious  should  my  youth  appear  amorg 

The  thoughtless  throng ; 
So  would  I  seem  amid  the  young  and  gay, 

Jlore  grave  than  they  ; 
That  in  my  age  as  cheerful  I  might  be, 
As  the  green  winter  of  the  holly-  tree. 


SOUTH EY. 


The  holly  was  dedicated  to  Saturn,  and  the  celebration 
of  the  festivals  of  that  god  being  held  in  December,  the 
Romans  decorated  their  houses  with  its  branches  ;  and 
the  early  Christians,  to  avoid  persecution,  continued  the 
practice' of  adorning  their  houses  with  holly  when  they 
held  their  own  festival  of  Christmas,  and  hence  its  use  in 
modern  times.  The  mistletoe  was  dedicated  by  the  old 
Saxons,  to  Friga,  the  goddess  of  love  and  beauty,  and  the 
modern  custom  of  kissing  under  the  mistletoe  has  its 
origin  in  the  ancient  use  of  the  plant.  Beautiful  associa- 
tions are  these,  seen  in  their  social  and  poetic  aspects. 
Hearty  and  cheering  are  the  Christmas  sports,  sacred  to 
the  noblest  heart  are  the  facts  on  which  they  rest.  As 
Christmas  comes  we  seem  to  sail  back  into  a  land  of 
enchantment,  where  only  the  fervour  and  piety  of  boy- 
hood can  find  a  hon;e ;  we  hear  the  village  bells,  stirring 
up  the  wintry  silence  with  their  silvery  sound;  we  hear 
the  rustic  waits  chanting  some  simple  carol,  and  in 
homely  rhymes  telling  the  story  of  the  Birth  of  Jesus ; 
and  the  sounds,  mellowed  by  the  still  darkness,  weave 
around  us,  till,  in  the  emotion  of  awakened  feelings, 
which  till  then  had  slumbered  in  our  hearts,  we  cling  to  each 
other  with  a  new  fondness,  and  thank  God  for  Christmas. 
Then  are  the  rejoicings  and  communings  of  hearts,  old  and 
young,  rich  and  poor,  mingling  together  with  no  other 
desire  but  to  be  happy,  and  to  stand  as  brothers  and 
sisters  on  the  threshold  of  a  new  year.  Then  the  ruddy 
flames  from  Christmas  logs  go  dancing  and  leaping  up- 
ward in  their  joy,  and  the  board  smokes  and  groans  with 
English  cheer,  and  the  music  rings  upon  the  ear,  and  the 
dance  begins,  and  talk,  and  laughter,  and  the  noise  of 
merry  games,  mingled  together ;  and  the  lights  sparkle, 
and  the  holly  boughs  upon  the  walls  glisten  with  the 
ruddiness  of  summer,  and  the  mistletoe  crouches  slily  in 
a  quiet  corner,  and  becomes  a  chosen  benison  for  lovers. 
God  bless  the  dear  girls — it's  worth  a  world  of  torture 
and  distraction  to  have  Christmas  once  again,  that  we 
try<iy  kiss  them. 

the  new  year  dawns,  and  the  frost  deepens,  and  the 
stillness  becomes  more  profound.  All  the  trees  are  leaf- 
less, except  the  few  which  never  shed  their  green  at  all ; 
and  the  branches  stand  out  in  beautiful  outline  against 
the  sky,  as  though  traced  upon  it  with  a  pencil.  There 
is  no  end  of  delicate  lace-like  patterns,  and  exquisite 
embroidery.  But  William  Cobbett,  in  his  "  Rural 
Rides,"  has  given  us  a  picture  of  the  winter  trees,  and  for 
us  to  attempt  a  description  after  him  would  be  no  less 
than  sacrilege. 

The  robin  and  the  wren  are  among  the  few  birds  that 
sing  in  January;  and  great  nights  of  starlings  enliven 
the  desolated  fields.  Sparrows,  and  fieldfares,  and  larks, 
and  redwings,  hover  about  on  river  banks,  searching  for 
insects ;  and  the  blue  titmouse  may  be  seen  bobbing 
about  in  the  orchard,  pecking  off  the  buds  which  are 
infected  with  insects.  In  the  woods  there  is  the  wood- 
pecker and  the  nuthatch,  and  occasional  flocks  of  wood 
|  pigeons,  and  the  golden  plovers  are  busy  after  every  thaw 
in  searching  for  the  worms  in  the  unfrozen  swamps.  But 
time  passes,  and  pale  lines  of  green  begin  to  glimmer 
where  the  corn  was  sown,  and  the  little  buds  grow  coil 
within  coil,  and  burst  forth  in  their  emerald  beauty  to 
brave  the  biting  breeze ;  and  in  the  quiet  copse  the 
snowdrop  and  the  primrose  bloom,  and  the  daisies  in  the 
i  meadows  have  new  stars  of  snow ;  and  when  the  throstle 
!  first  whistles  in  the  storm,  the  young  Spring  wakes  from 
her  winter  sleep,  and  calls  forth  her  leafy  children  of 
beauty;  and  Old  Winter,  startled  by  green  buds,  and 


flowers,  and  sunshine,  sinks  down  upon  the  turf  to  die, 
while  his  ministers  and  sprites  of  terror  go  howling  in 
affright  to  the  black  fastnesses  of  the  north.  So  is  the 
year  completed,  so  is  beauty  renewed,  so  is  life  re-born, 
and  man,  the  beholder  of  many  winters,  and  the  watcher 
of  many  springs,  gathers  a  lesson  from  the  changes  of  the 
time  which,  in  some  sense,  foreshadows  his  own  destiny. 


CHRISTMAS. 

One  cannot  choose  but  love  the  bells, 

With  their  harmonious  din— 
Those  speaking  bells,  whose  falls  and  swells 

Ring  merry  Christmas  in : 
They  sound  like  angel  voices  sent 

From  some  serener  sphere, 
Singing  from  out  the  iirmament — 

"  The  Prince  of  Peace  is  here." 

"  Good-will  fulfil,  fulfil  good- will," 

Their  glad  lips  seem  to  say — 
"  The  best  ye  can  for  brother  man,7' 

Goes  on  the  peaceful  lay ; 
And  shall  we  scorn  such  fancy-songs, 

If  fancy-songs  they  be — 
Which  lift  us  up  from  woes  and  wrongs, 

And  bid  our  hearts  be  free  ? 

No  !  rouse  to  life  the  laughing  blaze, 

Draw  round  it  every  one ; 
Away,  sad  thoughts  of  former  days, 

Cares  of  to-day,  be  gone ; 
Ah,  now  }'e  wear  a  cheerful  look, 

A  bright  and  earnest  grace, 
Even  the  old  clock  in  the  nook 

Trims  up  its  burnish'd  face. 

Now  pledge  we  in  the  wassail-bowl 

Warm  wishes,  long  to  last ; — 
'Tis  done,  we  feel  from  soul  to  soul 

The  friendship-flame  hath  passed; 
And  sternest  hearts  will  now  forgive, 

And  gentlest  hearts  forget, — 
Let's  live  to  love,  and  love  to  Zi've, — 

And  we'll  be  happy  yet. 

Now  for  an  anthem,  such  as  rung 

In  halls  and  homes  of  old, 
Let  every  soul  to  joy  be  strung, 

Each  voice  flow  free  and  bold ; 
Lo !  as  ye  sing,  each  gentle  thing 

Stirs  at  the  tuneful  call, 
For  the  berries  that  blush  'mid  the  holly  bush 

Are  trembling  upon  the  wall. 

Dear  Christmas  days,  how  fair  ye  seem, 

Calm,  holy,  and  sublime ! 
^Foot-prints  of  angels,  how  ye  gleam 

Along  the  path  of  Time ! 
Foot-prints  whereon  sweet  heart-flowers  blow, 

By  worldly  storms  unriven, 
That  we  may  mark  them  as  we  go, 

And  find  our  way  to  Heaven. 

JOHN  CRITCHLEY  PRINCE. 


THE    BLIND    MAN'S    GUIDE. 

IT  was  a  stormy  afternoon,  in  the  month  of  October, 
1 605.  The  trees  in  the  terraced  gardens  that  surround 
the  city  of  Lyons  bent  and  groaned  beneath  the  fury  of 
the  wind ;  the  rain  falling  in  torrents  swelled  the  green 
waters  of  the  Rhone,  which  rolled  on  tumultuously  to 
meet  the  yellow  Saone  at  the  point  of  Perrache,  a  narrow 
tongue  of  land  jutting  out  at  the  junction  of  these  two 
rivers. 

Standing  at  the  verge  of  this  point  was  a  boy  of  four- 
teen ;  for  a  long  time  he  continued  to  watch  the  impetu- 
ous flow  of  the  stream s,  each  of  which  for  some  distance 
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preserved  its  peculiar  colour.  Tears  were  falling  from 
his  blue  eyes,  and  he  seemed  absorbed  in  mournful  me- 
ditation. 

An  hour  passed,  the  tempest  had  abated  and  the  rain 
had  ceased,  when  the  boy  was  aroused  from  his  reverie 
by  the  sound  of  a  plaintive  voice  speaking  in  a  foreign 
accent.  He  looked  round,  and  at  a  little  distance  per- 
ceived an  old  man  seated  on  a  stone,  while  a  boy  about  J 
his  own  age  stood  before  him.  Both  were  very  poorly 
clad. 

"  Thou  art  a  wicked  child,  Martin,  and  God  will  punish 
thee,"  said  the  old  man,  in  a  broken  voice.     "  I  am 
seventy  years  old,   I  am  blind,  and  although  I  can  no 
longer  see  the  bright  sun  of  Rome,  my  country,  yet  I  long  I 
once  more  to  feel  its  warm  rays — why  then  wilt  thou  not ' 
accompany  me  ?     What  keeps  thee  here  where  thou  hast 
neither  father,  nor  mother,  nor  any  relative?" 

"  The  sun  of  my  own  country,"  replied  the  boy  in  a 
mocking  tone. 

"  Ungrateful !  "  said  the  blind  man.  "  Thirteen  years 
ago,  thy  parents  died  of  want,  thou  thyself  wrast  perishing, 
a  miserable,  helpless  infant ;  I  took  thee,  fed  thee,  and 
cherished  thee ;  from  that  time  thou  hast  wanted  nothing 
that  I  could  give  thee — now  all  I  ask  thee  is  to  guide  me 
safely  to  Rome,  and  thou  refusest." 

"  Oh,  you  ask  me  more  than  that,  father  Goldoni,  you 
want  me  to  learn  a  trade." 

"Because  I  do  not  wish  to  bring  thee  up  in  idleness." 

"  And  you  want  me  to  pray  with  you  morning  and 
evening." 

"  A  child  who  does  not  love  God  loves  nothing." 

"How  can  you  say  so?  I'm  sure  I  love  many  things." 

"  Yes,  drinking  and  gluttony,  gaming  and  idleness." 

"  Well,  well,"  said  Martin,  "  it  just  comes  to  this  :  I 
don't  want  to  go  to  Rome,  and  I  won't  go  there  unless 
you  promise  to  give  me  ten  sols  a  month." 

"  Thou  knowest  well,  Martin,  I  have  not  got  them." 

"  Then  I  wish  you  good  evening." 

"Martin — Martin,  surely  thou  wilt  not  leave  me 
thus." 

"  That  will  I.  I'm  going  to  join  another  blind  man, 
not  a  real  one,  mind  you.  He  understands  how  to  make 
plenty  of  money  by  begging,  and  I'm  to  have  a  good 
share." 

"  Oh,  what  wickedness  !"  cried  the  poor  man. 

"  Just  as  you  please  to  call  it,"  said  the  young  ruffian, 
moving  away.  "  Adieu,  father  Goldoni,  my  compliments 
to  your  friends  at  Rome." 

"  Oh,  Martin  !"  cried  the  old  man  in  a  tone  of  terror, 
"don't  leave  me  here  alone,  between  two  rivers,  not 
knowing  where  to  place  my  foot ;  at  least  guide  me  to  a 
safe  place." 

"  With  pleasure,"  was  the  reply,  "  on  one  condition." 

"What  is  that?" 

"  That  you  give  me  the  little  silver  locket  which  you 
always  wear  round  your  neck." 

"Never!  never!"  cried  the  old  man. 

"  Then  good  evening,  father  Goldoni." 

"  Oh,  Martin,  that  locket  is  worth  very  little,  but  it  is 
the  only  token  I  have  of  my  dead  daughter.  She  always 
wore  it,  and  gave  it  to  me  with  a  last  kiss  a  few  minutes 
before  she  died.  Thou  canst  not  ask  me  for  it.  Corne, 
lead  me  home ;  to-morrow  I  will  beg,  and  give  thee  what- 
ever I  get." 

"A  bird  in  the  hand  is  worth  two  in  the  bush — so 
adieu,  father  Goldoni." 

"  Martin — Martin,"  cried  the  .blind  man,  and  as  the 
hardened  boy  walked  off  whistling  a  tune,  the  unhappy 
Goldoni  took  off  the  little  ornament,  pressed  it  to  his 
lips,  and  exclaimed,  "  come  back,  here  it  is  for  you." 

Martin  ran  back,  stretching  out  his  hand  to  seize  the 
locket,  but  the  moment  that  he  touched  it,  another  hand 
snatched  it  from  him  and  gave  it  back  to  the  blind 
man. 


The  boy  whom  we  have  described  as  standing  so  long 
near  the  river's  edge,  had  seen  and  heard  all  that  passed. 
Shocked  at  the  ungrateful  cruelty  of  Martin,  he  pushed 
him  indignantly  aside,  saying, — 

"  Keep  your  locket,  good  old  man,  and  tell  me  where 
you  live — I  will  gladly  lead  you  there." 

"  Oh,  my  child  !  for  I  know  by  your  voice  that  you 
are  young,"  said  the  old  man,  weeping.  "May  God, 
who  has  sent  you  to  guide  my  feet,  ever  lead  yours  into 
the  way  of  pence." 

The  boy  sighed,  but  only  said. — 

"  Don't  remain  here  any  longer  under  the  clamp  air. 
Let  us  walk  towards  your  home." 

Then  helping  the  old  man  to  rise,  he  gave  him  his 
slender  arm  to  lean  on,  and  they  set  out. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  voice  of  Martin  was  heard ;  he 
had  joined  a  set  of  wicked  boys  of  his  own  stamp,  and 
now  began  pointing  at  his  old  master,  and  the  lad  who 
conducted  him,  uttering  coai-se  and  brutal  jeers. 

"  Don't  mind  his  language,  good  man,"  said  the  boy, 
"his  cruel  words  can't  injure  us." 

"  No,  my  child,"  said  Goldoni,  raising  his  sightless 
eyes,  "  but  I  cannot  help  grieving  for  the  unhappy  crea- 
ture himself.  He  who  does  not  respect  grey  hairs  will 
never  live  to  see  his  own  grow  white.  But  tell  me,  who 
are  you,  and  how  came  you  to  be  here  alone  ?" 

"  My  name,"  said  the  boy,  "  is  Fran9ois  Perrier ;  my 
father  keeps  a  jeweller's  shop  in  Macon.  He  wished  me 
to  follow  his  trade,  but  since  ever  I  can  remember  I  have 
felt  the  strongest  desire  to  study  painting — I  long  to  be 
a  painter,  and  my  kind  father  at  length  consented  to 
place  me  as  an  apprentice  with  an  artist.  But  can  you 
guess  how  my  master  employed  me  ?  in  running  of 
errands,  and  grinding  colours ;  but  as  to  touching  brush, 
palette,  or  canvas,  he  never  allowed  me  to  do  it,  saying 
I  was  too  young.  Finding  he  never  intended  to  make 
me  more  than  a  menial,  I  quitted  his  house  three  clays 
since.  I  cannot  think  of  returning  to  my  father  as  igno- 
rant of  painting  as  when  I  left  him,  he  would  grieve  and 
reproach  me  for  my  folly  in  refusing  to  follow  his  trade. 
Give  me  then  your  advice,  good  old  man — tell  me  what  I 
ought  to  do." 

"  Well,"  said  Goldoni,  after  a  pause,  "  there  is  one 
thing  you  might  do — but  then  I  don't  know — you  are 
well-dressed,  the  cloth  of  your  doublet  is  fine  and  soft  to 
the  touch." 

"  Alas  !  I  have  no  clothes  but  those  I  wear ;  I  sold  my 
others  for  a  small  sum." 

"And  how  much  money  have  you  left?" 

"  Not  one  farthing." 

"  How  old  are  you  ?" 

"  Nearly  fifteen." 

"Would  you  like  to  go  to  Rome,  my  lad  ?" 

"  Oh  !  Rome,  the  cradle  of  the  arts.  Oh,  yes,  I  long 
to  go  there — if  you  would  only  permit  me  to  serve  you  as 
cuide  thither!" 

"  That  was  what  I  thought  of  proposing  to  you,"  said 
Goldoni,  "  only  I  feared  you  might  consider  the  charge 
beneath  you.  And  then,  consider,  when  arrived  at  Rome, 
what  will  you  do  ?  remember  it  will  not  be  in  my  power 
to  assist  you." 

"  God  is  great  and  good,"  said  Francois  Perrier, 
glancing  reverently  upwards. 

"  You  trust  in  the  Almighty,  arid  He  never  forsakes 
those  who  do  so,"  replied  the  pious  Italian.  "  To-night 
you  can  share  my  humble  lodging  in  the  neighbouring 
village,  and  to-morrow,  please  God,  we  will  set  out." 

Early  next  morning,  Goldoni  and  his  guide  started  on 
the  road  for  Italy.  As  they  passed  through  the  principal 
square  in  Lyons,  Francois  observed  a  crowd  collected; 
moved  by  curiosity,  he  placed  the  blind  man  for  a  mo- 
ment under  a  gateway,  and  approaching  the  people,  per- 
ceived that  they  were  looking  at  the  dead  body  of  a  boy 
extended  on  the  ground. 
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"Who  is  it?"  enquired  he  of  the  person  next 
him. 

"  A  wild  young  fellow,"  was  the  reply,  "  who  used  to 
guide  the  blind  man  Goldoni.  Yesterday  he  left  his 
roaster  to  join  a  set  of  young  ruffians  of  his  own  stamp  ; 
he  quarrelled  with  them,  they  pushed  him  into  the  Rhone, 
and  his  body  was  just  now  washed  ashore  at  the  point  of 
Perrache." 

"  And  he  is  dead,'*  said  Francois  Perrier,  shuddering 
as  he  looked  at  the  changed  features  of  the  unhappy  boy, 
and  remembered  that  he  met  his  death  at  the  very  place 
where  he  had  shown  such  cruelty  towards  one  who  had 
been  to  him  as  a  father. 

After  a  few  moments,  Francois  returned  sadly  towards 
the  place  where  he  had  left  Goldoni,  and  taking  him 
gently  by  the  hand,  led  him  in  an  opposite  direction  from 
the  crowd,  in  order  that  he  might  remain  ignorant  of 
Martin's  sad  fate.  In  a  short  time  they  were  outside  the 
gates  of  Lyons. 

"  Here  we  are  on  the  way  to  Rome  ? "  said  Goldoni, 
pressing  his  guide's  hand. 

"And  on  that  to  glory,  I  hope,"  replied  the  boy. 

"  Which  leads  to  fortune,"  added  the  blind  man, 
smiling. 

Before  they  arrived  at  Rome,  Goldoni  and  Perrier  had 
become  sincerely  attached  to  each  other;  the  cheerful 
and  instructive  conversation  of  the  old  man  serving  to 
beguile  the  sadness  which  his  young  companion  could  not 
but  feel,  whenever  he  reflected  on  his  own  very  uncertain 
prospects. 

They  entered  the  Eternal  City.  "  In  a  street  behind 
the  Capitol,"  said  Goldoni,  "  there  used  to  live  a  picture 
dealer,  named  Paolo  Broggi ;  let  us  visit  him,  my  boy,  he 
may  perchance  be  useful  to  you." 

Frcnfois  inquired  the  way,  and  they  soon  reached  the 
spot. 

"  Do  you  see  on  the  left  side  a  small  dark-looking 
shop  ?  "  asked  Goldoui. 

"  No ;  I  see  a  handsome  large  one." 

"  With  a  parcel  of  old  dingy-looking  paintings  in  the 
window  ? " 

"  On  the  contrary ;  the  pictures  in  the  shop  are  beau- 
tiful ;  and  evidently  the  works  of  the  best  masters," 

"The  place  must  be  wonderfully  changed,"  said  the 
blind  man.  "  I  wonder  if  my  old  friend  be  changed  too. 
He  was  a  little  man,  bald,  and  badly  dressed." 

"  The  master  of  this  shop,"  replied  Francois,  "  is  a 
tall,  handsome  young  man." 

"  Come,  we  will  inquire,"  said  Goldoni ;  and  as  soon 
as  he  felt  his  foot  on  the  threshold,  he  asked  : — 

"  Is  this  the  house  of  Signor  Paolo  Broggi  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Signor,  what  can  I  do  for  you  ?  "  was  the  cour- 
teous reply  of  the  young  man. 

"That's  the  voice  of  my  old  friend  Broggi." 

"  I  am  his  son.  My  father  has  retired  from  business, 
and  given  up  his  shop  to  me.  But  as  his  friend,  you  are 
welcome ;  come  in  and  rest." 

Whilst  the  old  man,  seated  in  the  shop,  was  conversing 
with  its  owner,  Francois  flitted  eagerly  from  one  fine 
painting  to  another,  examining  them  with  rapture. 

"  Ah !  this  is  a  Giotto :  it  is  dated  the  year  of  the 
painter's  death,  1336,"  said  he,  pausing  before  a  piece, 
representing  "  St.  Peter's  boat  in  the  storm." 

"  You  are  an  artist,"  said  Brozzi,  looking  at  him. 

"  I  would  fain  become  one,"  said  the  boy. 

"  I  see  you  recognise  each  master's  style." 

"  Ah  !  here  is  a  Bonamico  Bufalmaco,"  cried  Frai^ois. 
"  He  was  the  gayest,  most  facetious  man  of  his  time. 
One  of  his  friends,  named  Bruno,  who  painted  very  badly, 
came  to  him  one  day,  and  said,  '  I  am  sorely  puzzled 
how  to  give  my  figures  the  expression  of  countenance  that 
I  wish.  When  I  paint  a  man  praying,  his  face  looks 
angry  and  not  devout — weeping  women  laugh  in  spite  of 
me — and  my  sages  look  like  fools.  Now  tell  me  how  can 


I  best  contrive  to  convey  to  the  spectators  the  true  design 
of  each  picture  ? '  " 

"'Nothing  more  simple,'"  replied  Bufalmaco,  "  ' just 
paint  a  sort  of  ribbon  coming  of  the  mouth  of  each,  twist 
it  into  a  scroll,  and  inscribe  on  it  whatever  characteristic 
sentence  you  wish  the  personage  to  utter.'  " 

"  '  Oh  !  thank  you  ! '  "  said  Bruno,  "  '  how  stupid  I 
was  not  to  think  of  that  before  ! ' ': 

"  And  going  home,  he  hastened  to  put  in  practice  the 
counsel,  which  his  friend  had  only  meant  as  a  jest.  Many 
inferior  painters  followed  his  example,  and  succeeded  in 
giving  their  pictures  a  most  grotesque  appearance.  Bufal- 
maco died  in  1340." 

The  dealer,  pleased  with  the  young  stranger's  intelli- 
gence, asked  him  if  he  could  copy  some  of  the  works 
whose  authors  he  knew  so  well. 

"  I  will  try,"  replied  Francois,  modestly. 

He  did  so,  and  succeeded  admirably.  Under  the 
patronage  of  Broggi,  he  became  known  to  several  dis- 
tinguished artists,  who  helped  him  forward  in  his  profes- 
sion, and  generously  rejoiced  in  his  success. 

After  a  long  sojourn  at  Rome,  Fran?ois  Perrier  went 
to  visit  his  native  land.  He  was  accompanied  by  his  old 
friend  Goldoni,  now  grown  quite  infirm,  but  this  time 
they  did  not  travel  on  foot.  Our  readers  may  fancy  how 
gladly  they  were  both  received  by  the  parents  of  Francois, 
and  with  what  a  hearty  welcome  the  blind  man  was 
invited  to  pass  the  rest  of  his  days  beneath  their  roof. 

Francois  Perrier  became  a  celebrated  artist.  One  of 
his  paintings,  representing  the  fable  of  Acis  and  Galatea, 
is  in  the  collection  at  Versailles,  and  several  others  adorn 
the  public  edifices  at  Lyons  and  elsewhere.  He  died 
iu  1660. 


RE-ISSUE    OF    ELIZA    COOK'S     POEMS. 


THE   CHRISTMAS  HOLLY. 

THE  Holly !  the  Holly !  oh,  twine  it  with  bay- 
Come  give  the  Holly  a  song ; 

For  it  helps  to  drive  stern  winter  away, 
With  his  garments  so  sombre  and  long. 

It  peeps  through  the  trees  with  its  berries  of  red, 
And  its  leaves  of  burnished  green, 

When  the  flowers  and  fruits  have  long  been  dead, 
And  not  even  the  daisy  is  seen. 

Then  sing  to  the  Holly,  the  Christmas  Holly 
That  hangs  over  peasant  and  king : 

While  we  laugh  and  carouse  'neath  its  glittering  boughs, 
To  the  Christmas  Holly  we'll  sing. 

The  gale  may  whistle,  and  frost  may  come, 

To  fetter  the  gurgling  rill ; 
The  woods  may  be  bare,  and  the  warblers  dumb — 

But  the  Holly  is  beautiful  still. 
In  the  revel  and  light  of  princely  halls, 

The  bright  Holly -branch  is  found  ; 
And  its  shadow  falls  on  the  lowliest  walls, 

While  the  brimming  horn  goes  round. 
Then  drink  to  the  Holly,  &c. 

The  ivy  lives  long,  but  its  home  must  be 

Where  graves  and  ruins  are  spread ; 
There's  beauty  about  the  cypress  tree, 

But  it  flourishes  near  the  dead : 
The  laurel  the  warrior's  brow  may  wreath, 

But  it  tells  of  tears  and  blood. 
I  sing  the  Holly,  and  who  can  breathe 

Aught  of  tliat  that  is  not  good  ? 
Then  sing  to  the  Holly,  &c. 
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WHILE  THE  CHRISTMAS  LOG  IS  BURNING. 

HAIL  to  the  night  when  we  gather  once  more 

All  the  forms  we  love  to  meet ; 
When  we've  many  a  guest  that's  dear  to  our  breast, 

And  the  household  dog  at  our  feet. 
Who  would  not  be  in  the  circle  of  glee 

When  heart  to  heart  is  yearning — 
When  joy  breathes  out  in  the  laughing  shout 

While  the  Christmas  log  is  burning  ? 

'Tis  one  of  the  fairy  hours  of  life, 

When  the  world  seems  all  of  light ; 
For  the  thought  of  woe,  or  the  name  of  a  foe, 

Ne'ci  darkens  the  festive  night. 
When  burstiug  mirth  rings  round  the  hearth, 

Oh !  where  is  the  spirit  that's  mourning, 
While  merry  bells  chime  with  the  carol  rhyme, 

And  the  Christmas  log  is  burning  ? 

Then  is  the  time  when  the  grey  old  man 

Leaps  back  to  the  days  of  youth ; 
When  brows  and  eyes  bear  no  disguise, 

But  flush  and  gleam  with  truth. 
Oh !  then  is  the  time  when  the  soul  exults, 

And  seems  right  heavenward  turning ; 
When  we  love  and  bless  the  hands  we  press, 

While  the  Christmas  log  is  burning. 


WINTER  IS   HERE. 

WINTER  is  here — the  old  robin  has  come 

To  remind  us  with  tip-tapping  bill, 
That  his  morning  repast  of  the  delicate  crumb 

Should  be  spread  for  him  now  on  the  sill. 
Thou  shalt  have  it,  all  saucy  and  rude  as  thou  art, 

Strutting  up  in  thy  warrior  red ; 
I  adore  thy  sweet  note,  and  I  love  thy  bold  heart, 

So  come  here,  pretty  Bob,  and  be  fed. 

Winter  is  here — for  the  dove-cage  is  found 

Taken  down  from  the  vine-covered  wall ; 
The  rough-coated  spaniel  and  favourite  hound 

Sneak  in  to  the  fire-lighted  hall : 
The  door  that  was  flinging  wide  open  of  late 

Till  night  sent  her  heralding  star, 
Where  the  porch-trellis  bent  with  the  eglantine's  weight, 

'Tis  now  fast  with  the  bolt  and  the  bar. 

Winter  is  here — the  gay  hearth  is  undrest, 

All  stript  of  its  wreathings  of  green ; 
The  cricket  once  more  whistles  out  from  its  nest, 

And  the  bright  snapping  wood-blaze  is  seen. 
We  circle  that  blaze  when  the  morning's  dark  frown 

Lingers  long  on  the  mist-covered  pane ; 
A  few  hours  roll  over,  the  dim  sun  goes  down, 

And  we  meet  by  that  warm  blaze  again. 

Winter  is  here — there's  no  bloom  on  the  sod, 

E'en  the  daisy  has  shrunk  from  the  blast  • 
The  fields  are  deserted,  the  grove  is  untrod, 

And  the  oak  tree  is  leafless  at  last. 
No  down-covered  peaches  are  found  on  the  board, 

There's  no  sparkling  Bucellas  to  sip ; 
But  stained  fingers  proclaim  that  the  walnuts  are  stored, 

And  red  wine  is  deep'ning  the  lip. 

Winter  is  here — all  the  flowers  are  dead, 

No  posy  is  gracing  the  room ; 
But  coral  and  pearls  of  rare  lustre  are  spread 

In  the  hcllv  and  mistletoe  bloom. 


The  herds  are  brought  in  from  the  verdureless  hills 

To  their  coverts  for  shelter  and  food ; 
The  trout  nestle  deep  in  the  rush-bordered  rills, 

The  rooks  have  come  back  to  their  wood. 

Winter  is  here— the  old  tottering  man, 

Closely  muffled,  goes  shivering  forth ; 
The  bare-headed  urchins  laugh  loud  as  they  can, 

With  their  glowing  cheeks  turned  to  the  north. 
The  seat  'neath  the  beeches  is  tenantless  now, 

There's  no  loitering  form  in  the  shade ; 
But  the  dance  gives  a  warmth  and  a  flush  to  the  brow, 

While  the  quickest  of  jig-tunes  is  played. 

Winter  is  here — let  us  welcome  him  on, 

Remember  old  Christmas  is  near ; 
And  when  Christmas  with  all  his  gay  feasting  has  gone, 

Why  then  we've  the  merry  New  Year. 
Here's  a  health  to  the  rich  who  will  give  to  the  poor, — 

Let  plenty  and  mercy  ne'er  part ; 

And  though  bitter  winds  blow  through  the  white  clouds  of 
snow, 

No  winter  shall  fall  on  the  heart ! 


CHRISTMAS  TIDE. 

WHEN  the  merry  Spring-time  weaves 

Its  peeping  bloom  and  dewy  leaves : 

When  the  primrose  opes  its  eye, 

And  the  young  moth  flutters  by ; 

When  the  plaintive  turtle-dove 

Pours  its  notes  of  peace  and  love ; 
And  the  clear  sun  flings  its  glory  bright  and  wide— 

Yet,  yet  my  soul  will  own 

More  joy  in  winter's  frown, 
And  wake  with  warmer  flush  at  Christmas  tide. 

The  summer  beams  may  shine 

On  the  rich  and  curling  vine, 

And  the  noontide  rays  light  up 

The  tulip's  dazzling  cup ; 

But  the  pearly  mistletoe 

And  the  holly-berries'  glow 
Are  not  even  by  the  boasted  rose  outvied ; 

For  the  happy  hearts  beneath 

The  green  and  coral  wreath 
Lore  the  garlands  that  are  twined  at  Christmas  tide. 

Let  the  Autumn  days  produce 

Yellow  corn  and  purple  juice, 

And  Nature's  feast  be  spread 

In  the  fruitage  ripe  and  red ; 

'Tis  grateful  to  behold 

Gushing  grapes  and  fields  of  gold, 
When  cheeks  are  browned  and  red  lips  deeper  dyed ; 

But  give,  oh !  give  to  me 

The  Winter  night  of  glee, 
The  mirth  and  plenty  seen  at  Christmas  tide. 

The  northern  gust  may  howl, 

The  rolling  storm-cloud  scowl, 

King  Frost  may  make  a  slave 

Of  the  river's  rapid  wave, 

The  snow-drift  choke  the  path, 

Or  the  hail-shower  spend  its  wrath ; 
But  the  sternest  blast  right  bravely  is  defied : 

While  limbs  and  spirits  bound 

To  the  merry  minstrel  sound, 
And  social  wood-fires  blaze  at  Christmas  tide. 
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The  song,  the  laugh,  the  shout, 

Shall  mock  the  storm  without  • 

And  sparkling  wine -foam  rise 

'Neath  still  more  sparkling  eyes ; 

The  forms  that  rarely  meet 

Then  hand  to  hand  shall  greet, 
And  soul  pledge  soul  that  leagues  too  long  divide  • 

Mirth,  friendship,  love,  and  light 

Shall  crown  the  Winter  night, 
And  every  glad  voice  welcome  Christmas  tide. 

But  while  Joy's  echo  falls 

In  gay  and  plenteous  halls, 

Let  the  poor  and  lowly  fhare 

The  warmth,  the  sports,  the  fare ; 

For  the  one  of  humble  lot 

Must  not  shiver  in  his  cot, 
But  claim  a  bounteous  meed  from  wealth  and  pride : 

Shed  kindly  blessings  round, 

Till  no  aching  heart  be  found ; 
And  then  all  hail  to  merry  Christmas  tide ! 


ALICE      V  A  U  G  H  A  N. 

A  TALE,  IX  THREE  CHAPTERS. 
CHAPTER  II. 

IRRESOLUTE  whether  or  not  to  intrude  on  such  a  meet- 
ing, Alice  advanced  slowly,  gazing  in  the  direction  taken 
by  her  companion,  until  soon  the  lessening  distance,  as 
the  stranger  quickly  approached,  enabled  her  to  recog- 
nise him  also.  No  stranger  indeed — it  needed  not 
Honor's  intimation,  as  now  throwing  back  a  hasty  glance 
and  word  to  Alice,  she  exclaimed,  "Mr.  Ponsonby, 
Alice,  an  old  acquaintance  of  yours  as  well  as  of  mine," 
to  inform  her  who  their  visitor  was.  With  surprise 
and  agitation  almost  equalling  Honor's,  though  springing 
from  far  different  feelings,  she  too  stopped  short  the 
moment  she  made  the  discovery,  and  in  a  tone  of 
sorrowful  amazement  murmured,  "Mr.  Ponsonby!  ah, 
what  brings  him  back  again,  after  all  the  hopes  of  his 
well-doing,  all  the  kind  exertions  to  further  his  depar- 
ture,— all  unfounded  and  in  vain — how  Peter  Vaughan 
will  grieve ;  and  Honor,  what  did  she  know  of  him,  and 
how  strange  that  she  should  never  before  have  mentioned 
his  name  ?" 

The  little  soliloquy  was  hardly  uttered  when  he  came 
up;  Honor,  a  few  steps  in  advance,  received  his  first 
greeting,  and  even  in  that  hurried  moment  Alice  could  not 
help  contrasting  its  careless  indifference  with  the  strange 
burst  of  agitation  she  had  just  witnessed  ;  his  manner  had 
that  same  familiar  ease  which  she  remembered  so  well  in 
former  days,  giving  the  tone  to  their  little  circle,  his 
right  to  do  so  admitted  as  a  thing  of  course,  where  in 
spite  of  his  fallen  fortunes  he  was  always  "the  young 
master."  But  now,  the  cordial  bearing  that  ever  re- 
deemed it  from  even  the  semblance  of  superciliousness 
was  laid  aside,  and  the  tone  with  which  he  accosted 
Honor,  was  that  of  some  indifferent  acquaintance  who 
might  meet  and  part  without  a  thought  beyond  the  pass- 
ing occurrence,  while  hers  seemed  to  vibrate  with  a  gush 
of  memory,  though  revealing  neither  tenderness  nor  hope 
in  its  depths. 

She  had  hardly  time  to  note  the  contrast,  when  he 
advanced  to  herself,  and  now  indeed  it  was  completely 
the  old  familliar  voice  that  exclaimed, — 

"  Well  Alice,  you  see  I  am  come  back." 

While  the  mournful  cadence  with  which  she  replied, 
"ah,  yes,  indeed,  so  I  see,"  seemed  to  revive  some  re- 
collection in  his  heart  also,  for  he  looked  at  her  intently 
— then  smilingly  for  a  moment — then  he  said, — 

"  But  where's  my  welcome,  Alice ;  what  a  grave  re- 


luctant smile  to  greet  a  homeward  wanderer,  why  I  re- 
member in  former  days,  were  I  merely  returning  from  the 
fair,  you  would  fly  half-way  down  the  meadow  to  meet 
me,  the  moment  you  saw  me  cross  the  stile  ?" 

In  spite  of  many  a  remonstrance  and  foreboding,  Alice 
could  not  but  smile  at  the  childish  picture  thus  recalled, 
but  the  pale  rose  never  deepened  one  shade  on  her  cheek, 
and  her  calm  soft  eyes  were  lifted  as  serenely  as  ever  to 
the  faces  that  were  each  bent  so  inquiringly  on  her. 
There  was  an  awkward  little  pause,  which  Honor  was  the 
first  to  break,  and  well  did  Alice  know  there  was  some 
annoyance  in  that  hurried,  husky  tone. 

"  Perhaps  Alice  reserves  her  welcome  until  others  have 
been  spoken  to,  your  old  friend  Mr.  Vaughan,  for  instance, 
who  was  so  happy  to  see  you  provided  for  abroad,  what 
does  he  say,  or  is  he  aware  of  your  return  ?" 

The  taunt  and  the  dark  searching  glance  seemed  alike 
directed  in  vain,  lightly  as  ever,  Mr.  Ponsonby  replied, — 
"  Oh  yes,  excellent  Mrs.  Vaughan  and  old  Peter  were 
at  home  with  Owen,  when  I  arrived,  but  I  had  not  waited 
to  exhaust  their  thousand  welcomes,  when  I  came  in 
search  of  you " 

"  Of  me,"  interrupted  Honor,  eagerly,  thrown  off  her 
guard  for  a  moment,  her  head  raised  and  her  eyes  spark- 
ling with  one  triumphant  glance,  checked  and  changed  the 
next  instant,  as  she  saw  his  look  bent  upon  Alice,  and 
fancied  her  exclamation  passed  unheeded,  in  the  playful 
allusion  he  was  again  making  to  the  days  that  were  gone. 

In  a  colder  tone  than  ever,  and  with  prouder  eyes,  she 
added, — 

"  And  as  far  as  my  poor  welcome,  Mr.  Ponsonby,  you 
may  reckon  on  it  fully;  when  last  we  parted,  I  little  ex- 
pected to  have  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  you  in  the 
house  you  were  once  accustomed  to  call  your  own." 

At  last,  the  gentle  eyes  did  lighten  up  with  a  glance  of 
something  like  indignant  feeling,  but  Mr.  Ponsonby, 
drawing  Alice's  hand  quietly  within  his  arm,  half  whis- 
pered,— 

"  Thus  fools  rush  in,  where  angels  fear  to  tread,"  and 
then  raising  his  head,  replied  in  his  usual  self-possessed 
tone,  "thank  you — you  are  very  kind,  but  my  early 
friends  here  can  tell  you  that,  under  all  circumstances,  I 
am  likely  to  make  myself  at  home,  especially  in  this 
place." 

Honor's  countenance  darkened,  it  was  evident  there 
was  to  be  no  revival  of  the  memories  she  would  recall, 
while  nothing  could  be  more  galling  to  her  passionate 
character  than  the  sort  of  good-humoured  listlessness  with 
which  her  allusions  had  been  parried ;  she  continued  still 
more  bitterly  : — 

"  Until  I  came  to  reside  here,  I  never  understood  the 
meaning  of  that  phrase — local  attachment — we  towns- 
people know  so  little  of  the  feeling ;  but  scenery  such  as 
this  may  convert  the  veriest  sceptic ;  I  can  now  appreci- 
ate the  enthusiasm  I  have  so  often  ridiculed,  and  often 
recall  your  words — that  to  dwell  in  such  a  spot,  even  for  a 
day,  impresses  it  on  the  imagination  for  ever ;  to  have 
grown  up  in  it  must  make  it  a  part  of  one's  very  life." 

Alice  felt  her  colour  deepening  still  more  painfully ;  it 
was  all  too  true — Dunmoyle  had  not  been  more  lost  than 
loved  by  him  who  was  now  listening  to  its  praises  with 
such  apparent  apathy ;  she  could  recall  the  desolate  part- 
ing hour,  when  he  returned  again  and  again,  and  when, 
but  for  the  spirited  entreaties  of  old  Peter,  the  attrac- 
tions of  home  and  country,  changed  as  both  were  to  him, 
would  have  probably  outweighed  the  bitter  sense  of  past 
humiliations,  and  the  promptings  of  youthful  hope ;  she 
remembered  it  all,  two  short  years  ago,  and  dreaded  to 
raise  her  eyes  or  seem  to  read  the  workings  of  the  heart 
thus  wantonly  probed.  A  slight  pressure  of  the  arm 
showed  that  her  sympathy  was  appreciated,  but  left  her 
all  unprepared  for  the  tenor  of  the  reply  that  immediately 
followed. 

"  Ah,  yes,  we  all  have  those  romantic  feelings  one  day 
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or  another,  you  and  I,  Alice,  early — such  as  you,  Mrs. 
Owen  Vaughan,  perhaps  later  in  life ;  but  change  and 
travel,  and  life's  battle,  are  sad  obliterates  of  those  soft 
impressions.  For  myself,  I  have  long  left  behind  those 
companions  of  youth  and  hope,  they  have  even  ceased  to 
be  guests  of  memory,  still  and  silent  comforters,  and  I 
find  myself  again  beside  this  river ;  once  so  peerless  in  my 
estimation,  it  dwindles  to  a  rill  in  comparison  with  other 
far-off  sweeping  streams ;  what  are  those  soft  blue  moun- 
tains to  the  gigantic  ranges  lately  bounding  my  hori- 
zon ;  while  this  shaded  home — ah  in  a  far-away  land  of 
verdure  and  of  sunshine,  I  have  made  myself  a  brighter 
one — bright  with  the  promise  of  the  future,  why  then 
should  I  regret  the  haunted  memories  of  the  past?" 

With  an  animated  gesture,  he  seemed  to  put  away  all 
present  objects,  all  but  one,  for  bending  his  brightening 
glance  on  Alice,  he  again  appropriated  the  little  hand  that 
had  been  coldly  withdrawn  from  his  arm,  during  his  latter 
speech,  and  talking  still  cheerfully,  and  still  unheeding 
the  frown  that  was  gathering  darker  and  darker  on  another 
brow,  he  led  the  way  towards  the  house. 

Alice  walked  as  if  in  a  dream,  it  all  passed  her  com- 
prehension ;  what  had  brought  Mr.  Ponsonby  back,  if  he 
liked  his  foreign  home  so  well  r  what  link  hitherto  un- 
thought  of  existed  between  him  and  Honor,  and  why— 
oh  why  was  his  manner  so  changed,  so  full  of  interest  in 
herself,  so  negligent  of  the  feelings  of  another,  so  indif- 
ferent to  the  feelings  that  had  formerly  actuated  himself. 

She  almost  dreaded  to  encounter  kind  old  Peter's 
disappointed  face,  but  he  was  awaiting  them  at  the 
door,  and  his  smiling  countenance,  as  he  again  welcomed 
his  early  favourite,  took  the  first  load  from  her  heart; 
he  at  least  was  not  vexed  or  sorry,  nor  was  Owen,  who 
now  came  gaily  forward,  nor  good  Mrs.  Vaughan  enter- 
ing, on  hospitable  thoughts  intent,  to  summon  them  to 
supper  in  the  wainscoted  parlour,  where,  in  honour  of 
their  guest,  the  table  had  been  laid. 

It  was  evident  some  explanation  had  been  given  in  the 
first  meeting,  which  had  satisfied  all  the  parties  con- 
cerned—a satisfaction,  far  from  being  shared  in  by  Alice 
or  Honor,  the  only  two  who  were,  as  children  say  "  out 
of  the  play;"  but  neither  anxious,  nor  gloomy  looks,  nor 
pre-occupied  manner,  seemed  in  the  least  to  affect  the 
hilarity  or  confidence  of  the  initiated  members  of  the 
party,  and  the  conversation  passing  freely  from  one  to  the 
other  enabled  those,  not  in  the  secret,  readily  to  discover 
that  Mr.  Ponsonby  had  already  succeeded  far  beyond  his 
or  their  most  sanguine  expectations ;  that  his  visit  home 
was  but  a  temporary  one — that  it  had  some  particular 
object  in  view,  pleasing  to  all ;  while  once  or  twice  some 
remote  allusion  to  Owen's  marriage  seemed  to  convey 
the  idea  that  it  had  in  some  way  influenced  his  return. 
On  those  occasions,  Alice  could  not  but  connect  the  flush 
passing  over  Honor's  brow  with  the  deeper  agitation  she 
had  already  betrayed;  a  deeper  feeling  than  curiosity 
took  possession  of  her  heart,  she  knew  that  she  had  only 
to  speak  one  questioning  word  to  Owen  or  Mrs.  Vaughan, 
or  to  Mr.  Ponsonby  himself,  to  learn  all  they  had  heard 
or  he  had  told  ;  but  heart-sick  she  turned  from  such  an 
inquiry,  and  in  its  stead  asked  herself  the  question,  "  did 
they  know  the  truth,  indeed  had  they  all  been  deceived?" 

Strange  and  unwelcome  was  the  dark  suspicion  to 
Alice's  pure  heart,  again  and  again  she  repelled  it  during 
that  wakeful  night,  and  again  would  Honor's  past  de- 
meanour and  late  emotion  return  to  stifle  her  rising 
trust. 

"Can  Mr.  Ponsonby  have  been  to  blame  ?"  she  would 
ask  herself  over  and  over.  "Why  was  old  Peter  so  deeply 
annoyed  at  Owen's  marriage?"  and  then  she  would  re- 
call all  his  solicitude  for  Mr.  Ponsonby's  departure,  all 
the  mournful  conferences  between  them  at  that  time; 
all  the  deep  depression  so  different  from  his  usual  elasti- 
city of  spirit,  and  so  uncalled  for  by  a  step  that  he  can- 
didly admitted  was  his  only  chance  of  success ;  whatever 


had  been  acted  then,  the  denouement  was  evidently 
coming  now,  and  restless  and  unhappy  Alice  started  from 
her  pillow,  and  drawing  aside  tiie  curtain  of  her  window, 
looked  out  on  the  moonlit  garden,  and  sought  to  calm 
her  unquiet  thoughts  beneath  the  influence  of  the  silent 
night. 

She  had  not  stood  there  a  moment  when  she  became 
aware  that  the  garden  was  not  unoccupied,  and  by  the 
fitful  light  across  the  branches,  she  could  distinguish  two 
figures  on  the  walk  ;  she  gave  no  second  glance — one 
look  provided  food  for  thought,  alternating  between  hope 
and  sadness,  for  the  remainder  of  the  night ;  for  there, 
bright  in  the  glancing  moonbeams  was  one  figure  plainly 
discernible,  the  upright  carriage,  the  cool  yet  haughty 
bearing,  the  impassive  air,  all  telling  its  own  story  of 
scornful  indifference,  to  the  angry  or  passionate  gesture 
of  farewell  made  by  another — ah,  too  well  known— just 
vanishing  that  moment  amidst  the  deep  shadow  of  the 
trees. 

To  kneel  in  prayer — to  rise  in  trust — to  ask  for  guid- 
ance where  it  had  been  so  often  granted,  and  to  feel  her 
heart  and  spirit  fortified,  was  Alice's  blessed  experience 
during  the  remainder  of  her  lonely  vigil,  for  sleep  never 
again  closed  her  startled  eyelids  that  night.  The  mor- 
i  row  came,  and  once  more  they  were  assembled  at  the 
cheerful  table,  all  but  Owen  and  his  wife;  the  former 
had  mentioned,  during  the  previous  evening,  his  inten- 
tion of  starting  at  day-break  for  a  distant  fair,  and  old 
Peter  jocosely  accounted  for  the  absence  of  the  latter  by 
surmising  that  having  risen  early  like  a  loving  wife,  to 
see  her  husband  off,  she  was  now  making  amends  for  her 
broken  rest. 

Mrs.  Vaughan's  half-smothered  sigh  might  have  told 
her  conviction  of  the  improbability  of  that  conjecture; 
she  was  more  alive  to  domestic  circumstances  than  good- 
natured  old  Peter,  and  thought  she  could  rightly  inter- 
pret Alice's  downcast  eyes  and  changing  cheek,  but  she 
too  was  enjoying  the  bliss  of  ignorance  compared  to  Alice, 
or  she  never  would  have  met  the  anxious  gaze  directed 
by  Mr.  Ponsonby  to  the  same  fair  face,  with  the  open- 
hearted  smile  which  seemed  to  speak  encouragement  to 
some  thought  mutually  shared,  and  of  which  Alice  was 
evidently  the  unconscious  object. 

He  rose  from  the  table  and  sauntered  into  the  old- 
fashioned  window's  deep  recess.  Mrs.  Vaughan's  smile 
had  not  been  quite  successful  in  chasing  the  cloud  from 
his  brow,  and  with  evident  impatience  he  waited  the  con- 
clusion of  the  meal,  and  heard  Mrs.  Vaughan's  request  to 
Alice  to  seek  Honor  out,  and  learn  what  detained  her 
from  breakfast.  In  accordance  with  the  message,  Alice 
was  leaving  the  room,  when  Mr.  Ponsonby  called  her 
into  the  window  to  look  at  some  passing  object;  in  doing 
so  she  unavoidably  looked  at  him,  and  at  once  felt  his 
words  were  a  mere  pretext,  and  that  some  deeper  feel- 
ing, perhaps  now  to  be  disclosed,  was  at  work  in  his 
heart. 

"  Now  I  shall  know  it  all,"  was  her  sudden  thought, 
and  memory  reverted  to  the  moment  when  Owen's  love 
for  Honor  was  first  confided  to  her  ear ;  why  did  that 
bitter  moment  now  return — and  where  was  its  bitterness 
gone  ?  What  similarity  struck  her  now,  or  what  chord 
in  her  heart  vibrated  again  with  something  of  its  early 
tones,  she  knew  not;  she  had  not  time  to  analyze  her  feel- 
ings, one  thought  gained  the  ascendancy. 

"  I  am  here  a  comparatively  isolated  being — ah,  iso- 
lated indeed,  Mr.  Ponsonby  must  'know  that,  must  know 
that  my  history  is  so  far  a  blank  that  he  may  venture  to 
entrust  to  me  what  he  might  shrink  from  saying  to 
another  with  girlish  hopes  and  fears — well,  be  it  so,  be 
this  my  reward,  that  by  the  sacrifice  of  personal  feeling 
I  have  been  enabled  to  stand  between  my  beloved  friends 
and  the  storm ;  were  they  to  doubt  as  I  doubt — to  hear 
what  I  may  hear,  it  would  crush  their  very  hearts." 

She  leaned  her  throbbing  brow  against  the  window-frame, 
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her  attitude  and  look,  half-averted,  spoke  so  forcibly  of 
mingled  dejection  and  resignation,  that  the  momentary 
light  which  had  kindled  in  Mr.  Ponsonby's  eyes  faded  as 
quickly,  the  words  which  seemed  ready-framed  die,d  away 
on  his  lips,  and  relinquishing  the  hand  he  had  taken  for 
a  moment,  he  said  abruptly  and  almost  harshly, — "Well, 
Alice,  I  never  intended  my  visit  to  be  a  long  one,  but 
it  is  unexpectedly  shortened — I  go  away  to-day." 

She  turned  her  clear  eyes  joyfully  on  his  at  the 
words,  and  true  to  her  leading  thought  exclaimed, — 
"  Going  to-day — oh,  I  am  so  glad."  It  was  his  look 
of  pained  astonishment  that  first  recalled  her  to  the  un- 
gracious tenor  of  her  speech,  and  feeling  that  it  could 
alone  be  interpreted  by  a  confession  of  her  painful  doubts, 
colouring  deeply  she  remained  with  her  gentle  eyes  still 
softly  lifted  to  his  own,  as  if  they  would  have  said,  "  you 
must  understand  my  fears — oh  spare  me  any  explanation, 
it  is  needless  as  you  go." 

But  not  thus  did  he  read  her  flitting  colour  an4  gentle 
glance;  recovering  from  his  first  painful  surprise,  he  re- 
plied,— "  Glad  that  I  should  go  to-day  ;  well,  Alice,  I  will 
forgive  that  word  if  you  only  tell  me  that,  when  I  return 
again,  I  shall  not  go  away  alone." 

"  Not  go  alone,"  re-echoed  Alice ;  then  half-breathless 
and  indignant,  she  added,  "  what  companion  could  you 
have?" 

He  looked  at  her  wonderingly ;  at  last  he  gently  said, — 
"  Cannot  your  own  heart  answer  that  question,  Alice 
— for  whom  did  I  come  back  ?" 

But  if  Alice's  heart  was  no  longer  preoccupied,  at  this 
moment  her  mind  certainly  was,  she  longed  to  give  words 
to  her  thoughts,  to  appeal  to  his  old  regard  for  Owen  and 
herself,  to  his  honourable — his  affectionate  feelings ;  but 
maidenly  timidity  shrank  from  the  unseemly  task,  and 
repeating  to  herself  the  satisfying  assurance,  "  he  goes 
away  to-day,"  she  determined  to  trust  the  rest  to  time 
and  better  influences,  and  turning  silently  away  she 
rested  her  forehead  again  on  the  heavy  frame,  her  eyes 
mournfully  fixed  on  that  spot  of  the  garden  walk  so  lately 
associated  with  her  distressing  subject  of  thought. 

Still  more  sadly  her  companion  spoke  again. 

"  I  thought  I  knew  you  so  well,  Alice — so  long  and 
well,  that  I  knew  every  feeling  of  your  spotless  heart, 
and  could  reckon  on  it  so  securely — reckon  on  your  kind- 
ness and  your  candour  at  least,  if  on  no  more  ;  but  all  is 
changed." 

Alice  hastily  interrupted  him. 

"  In  some  instances,  you  must  feel,  Mr.  Ponsonby, 
that  candour  is  no  kindness ;  better  be  silent  for  ever 
than  speak  of  what  well  may  be  forgotten  now." 

He  drew  himself  up  haughtily,  and  coldly  replying, — 

"  I  have  at  least  no  reason  to  upbraid  your  want  of 
candour  now,"  he  turned  suddenly  away,  leaving  Alice 
for  the  moment  more  bewildered  than  ever,  but  with  a 
pang  in  her  heart  unfelt  till  then — the  consciousness  of 
having  stifled  her  sympathy,  and  withheld  her  counsel 
from  one  who  had  evidently  sought  both,  under  the  con- 
viction that  they  could  not  have  been  denied  him  by 
one  who  had,  as  he  truly  said,  "known  him  so  long 
and  so  well." 

Fain  would  Alice  have  now  explained  ;  forgetting  the 
womanly  interval  that  had  changed  her,  she  knew  not 
how  much  until  then — she  would  gladly  have  recalled 
him,  and  nestling  close  beside  him  as  in  former  days, 
when  he  had  listened  to,  and  soothed  many  a  passing 
grievance,  with  Owen  or  with  others,  she  would  even  thus 
have  once  more  poured  out  her  full  heart  and  found  re- 
lief; but  a  moment's  reflection  told  her  how  impossible 
was  such  a  proceeding  now,  had  not  their  positions  been 
reversed,  had  not  he  come  to  her — alas,  vainly — for  com- 
fort or  direction ;  and  had  she  not  turned  away  because 
she  was  no  longer  the  same  ? 

In  the  midst  of  her  painful  thoughts  she  suddenly  re- 
membered Mrs.  Vaughan's  message  and,  irksome  as  it 


was  at  the  moment,  hastened  to  Honor's  room ;  the  door 
was  closed,  and  knocking  gently  she  awaited  a  reply,  but 
receiving  none  she  quietly  entered,  and  was  half-way 
across  the  floor  before  she  discovered  the  object  of  her 
search ;  then  could  it  indeed  be  Honor — crouching  rather 
than  kneeling,  so  lowly,  before  a  chair,  at  the  far  end  of 
the  apartment ;  but  for  a  faint  word  or  moan  at  intervals 
catching  Alice's  ear,  she  might  have  thought  it  was  an 
inanimate  heap  that  lay  before  her,  and  dreading,  she 
scarce  knew  what,  in  those  sounds  of  suffering  or  sorrow, 
she  sprang  forward  to  raise  the  prostrate  figure,  and  pour 
out  that  full  tide  of  sympathy,  so  lately,  and  so  reluctantly 
checked. 

But  in  a  moment  Honor  seemed  to  recover  her  self- 
possession  ;  raising  her  head  at  the  sound  of  Alice's  voice 
and  advancing  steps,  the  latter  stood  still,  expecting  some 
bitter  remark,  or  indignant  word,  on  her  apparently  ill- 
timed  entrance ;  but  what  a  change  in  the  face  now 
turned  towards  her — traces  of  stormy  passion  were  still 
too  legible  indeed,  but  legible  only  in  the  havoc  they  had 
made;  and  grave  and  calm,  though  very  sad,  was  the  ex- 
pression of  those  features  now. 

She  was  the  first  to  speak. 

"  Is  it  very  late,  Alice, — are  you  come  to  call  me  to 
breakfast ;  I  have  suffered  much  all  the  morning,  and 
hardly  know  how  the  time  has  passed." 

"  You  look  ill,  indeed,  Honor ;  do  lie  down — what  can 
I  do  for  you  ? " 

A  sad  smile  rested  a  moment  on  Honor's  lip,  then  she 
answered,  "  You  do  not  inquire  what  is  the  matter 
Alice — you  know  that  too  well  before  now." 

The  bright  colour  rose  to  Alice's  cheek,  at  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  garden  scene,  of  Mr.  Ponsonby's  baffled  con- 
fidence; but  no  one  could  doubt  her  truthful  eyes  as  she 
replied — "  No,  indeed,  Honor,  I  have  heard  nothing,  but 
I  grieve  to  see  you  so  ill ;  do  lie  down  and  rest." 

"And  can  there  be  so  much  honour  in  man,"  replied 
Honor,  musingly ;  "  Oh,  Alice,  is  it  possible  I  have  been 
spared  in  the  first  outpouring  of  the  heart;  you  have 
listened  to  Gerald  Ponsonby  since  last  we  parted,  I  read 
it.in  your  varying  cheek — your  beating  heart ;  but  is  it 
possible  I  see  no  triumph  in  those  dove-like  eyes,  no 
scornful  record  of  your  conquest — of  my  shame." 

"  You  talk  wildly,  Honor ;  you  are  feverish — your  hand 
is  burning,  do  try  and  compose  yourself;  or  shall  I  call 
Mrs.  Vaughan  ; "  and,  with  gentle  force,  Alice  tried  as  she 
spoke  to  lay  her  on  the  bed  ;  but  starting  up,  she  threw 
her  arm  round  the  slight  figure  of  the  young  girl,  she 
pushed  aside  the  clustering  golden  curls,  and  scanned 
each  feature  intently,  as  if  reading  lineament  by  lineament 
to  find  where  the  charm  lay ;  then  sinking  back  on  her 
pillow  she  held  the  small  fair  hand  in  hers  one  moment, 
until,  as  if  reassured  by  the  touch,  she  raised  it  to  her 
lips,*  and  relinquished  her  grasp. 

Suddenly  she  spoke  again. 

"  No,  Alice,  do  not  call  Mrs.  Vaughan,  I  need  no  help 
in  that  way,  but  do  not  leave  me  yourself — do  not  des- 
pise— do  not  shrink  from  me ;  for  though  erring — doubly 
erring,  in  one  point  my  heart  is  right,  it  has  never 
changed  towards  you.  Ah  !  had  I  known  all  in  time — 
had  I  known  when  first  I  met  him,  that  an  angel's  image 
was  in  his  heart ;  but  I  dreamt  not  in  those  presumptuous 
days  of  such  beings  as  you,  I  was  accustomed  to  the  freely- 
spoken  admiration  of  my  own  class,  my  common  style  of 
beauty  suited  their  common  minds,  but  that  did  not 
satisfy  me ;  and  when  accidentally  I  was  thrown  into  the 
society  of  one  of  superior  station  and  acquirements,  it 
seemed  to  me  that  at  last  I  had  found  what  I  sought ;  I 
thought  but  of  myself — of  my  hopes,  my  plans,  my  love — 
for  yes,  it  was  wild,  passionate  love  at  last ;  I  never 
doubted  its  return,  never  questioned  it  for  one  moment, 
until  the  parting  moment  came ;  yes,  to  my  utter  asto- 
nishment, a  parting  was  lightly  spoken  of  as  a  thing  of 
course — I  was  but  one  of  the  many — I  had  never  been  < 
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more.  This  was  my  answer  of  rejection,  when  the  pas- 
sionate heart,  outstripping  all  bounds,  in  its  despair 
offered  to  leave  home  and  kindred  for  his  sake,  he  smiled 
at  my  '  enthusiasm,'  and  left  me  alone,  unable  to  realize 
my  disappointment — my  mistake — until  I  found  he  was 
actually  gone." 

"  And  then  came  Owen,  and  offered  to  share  with  me 
the  home,  so  often  described,  so  loved  and  lamented  by 
the  proud  heart  that  had  rejected  mine,  and  I  grasped  at 
the  idea  that  I  should  not  be  forgotten  ;  that  when  his 
thoughts  wandered  back  to  those  early  scenes,  I  should 
perforce  occupy  my  place  in  the  picture ;  that  he  should 
know  I  was  abiding  in  the  spot  where  he  would  have 
given  the  best  years  of  his  life  to  remain ;  that  he  should 
feel  through  my  presence  that  door  was  closed  against 
'  him  for  ever.  They  were  wild  and  baseless  thoughts ;  a 
short-lived  dream  of  triumph,  succeeded  by  a  long  sad 
waking.  Oh,  the  weary  hours,  the  blank  existence  I 
have  endured  ever  since — blank  but  for  you,  Alice  ;  oh  ! 
was  it  in  yourself,  or  did  the  hidden  attraction  lie  in  your 
possessing  his  love  ?  But  even  had  I  then  known  it,  it 
would  have  made  no  difference  in  my  feelings  to  you,  it  is 
now  my  consolation  ;  he  knew  you  first,  and  the  heart 
that  had  chosen  you  could  never  have  been  touched  with 
such  feelings  for  me.'* 

She  paused  abruptly;  vainly  had  Alice  endeavoured  to 
follow  what  seemed  but  incoherent  fancies  at  last.  At  one 
time  her  own  girlish  dream  would  return,  and  she  would 
imagine  that  Owen  was  the  unnamed  one.  Then  again  a 
dawning  light  scarce  admitted  would  tremulously  flash 
across  her  heart :  but  hurried  from  one  emotion  to 
another  she  found  no  space  to  rest  on  any,  and  without 
interruption  from  her,  after  a  moment's  pause,  Honor 
spoke  again  : — 

"  But  Alice,  I  have  more  to  tell ;  oh  turn  away  those 
pure  and  earnest  eyes — hitherto  you  have  listened  but  to 
woman's  common  story,  sought  by  those  she  values  not, 
pouring  out  her  own  heart  in  vain ;  but  beyond  that 
folly  lies  a  depth  you  know  not,  never  could  have 
known." 

Again  she  stopped,  and  wistfully  gazed  into  the  eye,s 
she  had  just  besought  to  turn  away.  Sad  and  deeply 
grieved  was  their  expression,  so  mournful  indeed,  that 
almost  as  if  in  compassion  to  the  sorrow  they  revealed, 
Honor  hastened  to  add  : — 

"Into  that  depth  I  might  have  fallen,  doubly  fallen 
had  not  a  higher  hand  interfered  ;  left  to  myself,  and  my 
own  presumptuous  impulses  where — what  should  I  have 
been  now  ?  At  that  unlooked-for  meeting  yesternight,  all 
those  visionary  hopes  revived,  returned  in  double  force 
;  from  their  temporary  suspension,  I  saw  not,  I  would  not 
see  his  studied  indifference,  he  was  here,  I  was  beside 
i  him,  we  had  met  again,  and  that  miracle  accomplished, 
what  difficulty  could  seem  insurmountable  ?  Oh,  Alice, 
I  forgot  the  tie  that  now  for  ever  separated  us,  or  re- 
membered it  only  to  think  that  in  the  far  land  he  had 
spoken  of,  it  would  bo  thought  of  no  more,  and  once 
again  I  offered  to  leave  country  and  friends  for  his  sake. 
Oh,  how  shall  I  humble  myself  to  describe  his  look  of 
utter  amazement,  his  indignant  glance,  the  first  too 
plainly  telling  that  the  delusive  passion  which  had 
coloured  my  existence  held  no  place  in  his  memory,  or 
at  best  was  regarded  but  as  an  amusing  episode  of  the 
past  ;  Dut  the  glance  that  succeeded,  showed  me  I  was 
appreciated  as  I  deserved,  and  with  the  vulture  gnawing 
at  my  heart  I  was  turning  away,  when  one  better,  one 
redeeming  thought  flashed  through  my  brain,  and  I  ex- 
claimed, You  love  Alice  Vaughan,  are  you  beloved  by 
her?" 

A  low  cry  of  astonishment  burst  from  Alice  at  those 
words,  but  unheeding  the  interruption,  Honor  vehe- 
mently continued : — 

"At  last  I  had  guessed  the  truth;  I  read  it  in  the 
brightening  glance  at  the  sound  of  your  name,  in  the 


contemptuous  averting  of  that  look  when  it  rested  for  a 
moment  upon  one  no  longer  worthy  to  mingle  with  your 
image  in  his  thoughts,  and  he  answered  me  as  I  de- 
served." 

"  I  shall  know  that  to-morrow  ;  for  that  I  have  come ; 
your  marriage  removed  the  barrier  that  separated  me  all 
my  life  from  the  only  one  I  ever  loved." 

Deep -within  the  pillow,  Alice  had  buried  her  face,  but 
engrossed  by  her  self-accusing  narrative  Honor  noticed 
not  her  increasing  agitation. 

"  Ah  yes,  I  was  rightly  answered,  then  I  learned  it 
all — the  hopes  my  ill-assorted  marriage  had  subverted, 
the  hopes  it  had  awakened  ;  then  I  first  rightly  appre- 
ciated your  gentleness,  your  forbearance,  your  magnani- 
mity ;  then  I  truly  felt,  for  the  first  time,  the  strength  i 
that  is  vouchsafed  to  the  upright  in  heart,  and  to  the  ! 
power  that  had  supported  you  I  involuntarily  turned 
now,  your  lately  spoken  words  ringing  in  my  ear,  in  my 
heart,  '  combat  and  endure,  you  will  conquer  in  the  end.' 
Alice,  I  have  deeper  guilt  yet  to  reveal ;  in  the  mad 
thoughts  of  that  evening,  yes,  of  yesterday  evening, 
though  it  seems  such  long  weeks  ago,  determined  to 
stake  my  hopes  on  one  guilty  chance,  and  if  that  failed 
me,  to  hope  or  struggle  no  more,  I  gathered  some  of  that 
poisonous  herb  you  had  unwittingly  mentioned,  and  min- 
gled it  in  a  draught  with  which  to  end  all  my  sorrows 
and  humiliations  at  once.  Now  what  a  change ;  instead 
of  turning  to  the  presumptuous  remedy  I  had  provided  ; 
to  cover  my  disappointment,  with  subdued  and  contrite 
heart  I  sought  it,  to  cast  such  thoughts  for  ever  away. 
I  found  it,  fit  emblem  of  myself,  the  full  cup  was  broken, 
the  poison  was  spilled.  •  In  my  absence,  the  vessel  had 
been  upset,  and  the  deadly  liquid  deluged  the  floor.  Oh, 
Alice,  do  not  tell  me  this  was  merely  accidental,  but 
rather  confirm  my  new-born  trust  in  that  Almighty 
power  that  overrules  even  our  sinful  actions  for  his  own 
gracious  ends." 

She  paused  and  looked  earnestly  into  her  young  com- 
panion's face  ;  in  horror  at  the  successive  circumstances 
thus  gradually  unfolded,  all  softer  feelings  had  vanished, 
and  with  her  head  raised  from  the  pillow  where  it  had 
taken  a  momentary  refuge,  and  the  bright  flush  faded 
from  her  pale  fair  face,  Alice  had  sat  for  the  last  few 
moments  with  fixed  and  awe-struck  eyes ;  but  thus  ap- 
pealed to,  the  sweet  light  visited  them  again,  the  gentle 
tears  welled  up,  and  bending  over  the  repentant  one  like 
some  fair  angel  of  mercy,  she  took  up  the  harrowing  sub- 
ject even  where  the  other  had  paused,  and  pouring  forth 
the  treasures  of  her  own  blessed  experience  in  words  of 
tenderness,  and  consolation,  and  encouragement,  suc- 
ceeded at  length  in  restoring  something  like  calmness  and 
confidence  to  the  overwrought  heart  that  had  been  thus 
unexpectedly  laid  bare. 


TWO  VOLUMES  OF  POETRY. 

WE  have  before  us  two  small  volumes  of  poetry,*  which 
are  chiefly  remarkable  and  worthy  of  notice,  because  they 
indicate  and  expound  two  very  different  states  of  feeling. 
We  prefer  to  look  upon  these  two  books  in  this  light,  in 
preference  to  criticizing  strictly  their  mere  literary  merits, 
for  a  reason  which  may  sound  strangely  to  those  who 
have  not  watched  the  conditions  under  which  mind  gene- 
rally, and  the  poetic  mind  (the  most  sensitive  of  all),  in 
particular,  acts.  It  seems,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  past, 
that  education,  as  it  is  more  widely  diffused,  and  spreads 
knowledge  more  evenly  over  the  surface  of  society,  expands, 
and  fosters  intelligence,  but  does  not  develope  genius  in 
the  same  ratio.  It  appears  as  though  there  is  only  a  given 

*  Staves  for  the  Human  Ladder,  &c.  By  G.  Linnaeus  Banks. 
Gilpin,  London. 

A  Lay  of  Hero  \Yorship  and  other  Poems.  By  David  Holt. 
Pickering,  London, 
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amount  of  intelligence  in  the  world,  which,  centred  in  one 
or  a  few  men,  produces  those  stars  in  the  world  of  mind 
which  now  and  then  flash  across  the  intellectual  heaven, 
but,  divided  and  subdivided  among  the  masses,  produces 

I  only  a  large  number  of  respectable  mediocrities.  If  we 
may  compare  mental  power  to  gold,  we  should  say,  that 

:  when  the  sterling  metal  is  found  in  large,  solid  lumps,  the 

!  condition  of  the  surrounding  atoms  is  comparatively  poor. 
When  all  are,  as  it  were,  electrotyped  with  a  thin  coating, 
the  solid  masses  disappear,  or  become  more  scarce,  as 
though  they  were  used  up  in  the  process.  If  this  be  true 
— and  really  it  is  a  theory  which,  at  a  superficial  glance, 
would  seem  to  square  with  fact — a  more  extended  educa- 
tion may  be  expected  to  produce  fewer  giants,  but  still 

:  fewer  pigmies — to  make  the  brightest  lights  scarcer,  but 
the  general  darkness  less  dense — to  cut  men  down,  or 

I  elevate  them  to  the  same  (or  nearly  the  same)  standard — 
to  decrease  at  once  the  race  of  profound  philosophers,  and 
profounder  ignoramuses — to  reduce  the  great,  and  raise  the 
little  to  the  rank  of  respectable  mediocrity.  "We  notice 
this,  not  as  the  actual  state,  but  as  the  tendency  of  things. 
There  is  less  genius,  and  more  cleverness ;  less  talent,  and 
more  tact.  It  may  be  that  intellect  rises  into  genius  with 
a  certainty  proportionate  to  the  obstacles  which  lie  in  its 
path — that  its  very  struggles  are  a  necessary  element 
toward  the  production  of  its  power — that  that  difficulty  of 
acquiring  cultivation,  which  overclouds  and  dwarfs  small 
minds,  is  necessary  to  call  out  the  latent  greatness  of 
great  ones,  just  as  danger  clevelopes  heroism,  oppression 
brings  forth  nobility,  and  suffering  calls  out  purity.  The 
greatest  good  is  won  out  of  adversity,  snatched  from  the 
midst  of  difficulty  ;  and  if  this  be  so,  it  is  easy  to  compre- 
hend how  it  is  that,  while  thousands  can  construct  a 
drama,  or  write  verse  now,  for  every  one  who  could  do  so 
a  century  or  two  ago,  not  one,  with  all  our  educational 
advantages,  can  equal  Shakspere  or  Milton.  The  truth, 
we  suspect,  is,  that  the  true  greatness  of  mind  resides  in 
what  the  German  philosophers  would  call  its  subjective, 
rather  than  its  objective  power — in  its  inward  resources, 
rather  than  its  external  uses  and  appliances ;  and  that 
that  course  or  education  and  action  of  society  which 
crushes  the  meditative  operations  of  the  mind,  and  draws 
men  out  of  themselves,  which  gives  them  knowledge  with- 
out difficulty,  increases  ordinary  intelligence,  but  is  un- 
favourable to  the  production  of  extraordinary  genius.  At 
all  events,  the  fact  is,  that  we  have  less  of  the  wonderful, 
and  more  of  the  mediocre,  especially  in  poetry,  than  we 
ever  had ;  and  to  this  class  of  respectable,  intelligent 
mediocrities,  these  two  volumes  belong.  They  are  clever, 
pleasing,  and  unobjectionable ;  but  while  there  is  nothing 
in  them  to  condemn,  there  is  very  little  to  which  the 
mind,  as  though  attracted  by  a  magic  spell,  returns  again 
and  again  with  a  never-satiated  eagerness. 

We  must  not  be  understood,  by  the  above  remarks,  to 
be  inclined  to  underrate  or  to  undervalue  education. 
We  regard  it  as  the  greatest  good,  and  rejoice  at  every 
extension  of  its  power,  for  many  reasons,  which  would 
occupy  too  large  a  space  at  the  present  moment,  but 
which  we  may  discuss  at  greater  length  hereafter.  This 
one,  however,  may  suffice,  that  if  education,  in  its  spread, 
does  not  produce,  or  even  if  it  prevents,  the  production  of 
the  highest  genius,  it  elevates  the  mass ;  and  we  had 
rather  see  a  host  of  respectable  intelligences  than  a  multi- 
tude of  Calibans,  with  now  and  then  a  Prospero.  We 
had  rather  enjoy  even  a  dim  twilight,  than  suffer  deep 
darkness,  with  a  brilliant  star  gleaming  out  here  and  there ; 
for  the  twilight  may  by-and-by  glow  into  the  full  blaze  of 
noon-day,  while  the  stars  only  serve  to  show  us  how  dark 
the  night  is. 

With  this  preface,  we  will  now  to  the  volumes,  rather 
for  the  tendencies  they  indicate,  than  for  the  purposes  of 
criticism.  The  first  is  Mr.  G.  Linnagus  Banks's  "  Staves 
for  the  Human  Ladder/'  a  book  likely  to  find  many 
readers  and  admirers,  because  it  is  a  book  for  the  world, 


as  the  world  is  at  present.  It  treats  of  social  miseries — 
of  political  wrongs — of  the  horrors  and  injustice  of  war, 
and  of  its  Expenses,  too,  and  of  the  savings  and  blessings 
of  peace ;  and  it  catches  now  and  then  at  those  scenes  of 
destitution  and  suffering  which  chequer  so  thickly  the 
wealth  and  the  prosperity  of  society.  Those  who  have 
read  Hood's  "  Bridge  of  Sighs "  and  "  Workhouse 
Clock,"  and  Charles  Mackay's  spirited  lyrics,  will  be 
able  to  form  a  pretty  good  notion  of  the  scope  and  ten- 
dency of  this  volume  of  lyrics,  though  Mr.  Banks  does 
not  reach  the  same  elevation,  either  of  pathos  or  melody, 
as  either  Hood  or  Mackay.  But  there  is  another  element 
which  neither  of  those  writers  have.  Hood,  in  his  won- 
derful tale  of  the  "  Golden  Leg,"  and  Mackay,  in  his 
Golden  Madness,"  evinced  a  disregard  of  wealth,  which, 
while  it  is  poetically  true,  is  hardly  worldly-wise,  accord- 
ing, at  least,  to  the  notions  of  a  commercial  generation, 
and  hardly  consorts  with  its  ideas  of  forethought  and 
prudence.  In  this  respect,  Mr.  Banks  is  more  consistent 
with  the  spirit  of  the  time ;  he  looks  with  no  disfavour 
upon  the  wish  to  be  rich,  regarding  it  rather  as  an  element 
of  good  for  the  many  ;  and  taking  things  as  they  are,  we 
are  not  inclined  to  depreciate  his  teaching,  or  disregard  the 
usefulness  of  the  feeling  shown  in  the  following  stanzas  : — 

THE  GOLDEN  CALF. 

The  world  may  scorn,  and  the  world  may  laugh 

At  him  who  worships  the  Golden  Calf; 

But  he  has  a  cure  for  the  wildest  jest, 

Who  has  taken  good  care  to  "  feather  his  nest" — 

"Who  has  thought  to  himself,  "  a  golden  egg 

Is  better  than  having-  to  borrow  or  beg;  " 

For  say  what  you  will  in  Life's  sunniest  clay, 

There  is  nothing  like  gold  for  the  world's  "highway. 

The  world  may  jeer,  and  the  world  may  la.u.;h 

At  him  who  worships  the  Golden  Calf; 

But  is  not  a  guinea,  a  note  in  store, 

Better  than  having  the  wolf  at  the  door? 

'Tis  gold  that  brings  honour,  respect,  and  friends, 

But  want  it,  and  quickly  their  friendship  ends  ; 

For  say  what  you  will  in  Life's  stormiest  day, 

There  is  nothing  like  gold  for  the  world's  highway. 

We  do  not  agree  in  the  proposition  that  "there  is  no- 
thing like  gold  for  the  world's  highway."  We  think 
there  is  something  better.  There  are  the  affections  of 
man  and  the  sense  of  right,  with  which  the  world's  high- 
way would  be  much  smoother  and  more  direct  than  if  it 
were  paved  with  all  the  gold  in  creation ;  but  though  that 
is  poetical  truth,  it  is  also  practically  true  that  gold  is  the 
_reat  lever  that  does  move  the  unpoetic  world,  and  that  a 
great  portion  of  the  misery  and  weakness  of  the  many 
results  from  money  ill  spent,  which,  if  well  spent,  would 
add  to  their  happiness  and  power,  and  a  proper  sense  of 
thrift  would  therefore  do  much  good.  We  much  prefer 
the  following  stanzas  from  the  longer  lyric,  entitled 

Common  Means,"  which  seem  to  us  to  teach  the  sams 
wisdom,  in  a  higher  and  purer  form  : — 

t  What  will  Labour  not  subdue — 

Plodding  Perseverance  do  ? 
In  the  acorn  lies  the  oak; 
'Tis  the  oft  repeated  stroke 
Levels  forests  to  the  plain, 
As  the  insect,  grain  by  grain, 
Toiling  on  through  years  of  days, 
Does  its  coral  islands  raise. 
Difficulties  disappear 
When  the  Will  cries,  "  Persevere  I " 
And  the  distant  twilight  grey- 
Changes  into  brighter  day, 
As  the  spirit  still  ascends 
By  little  means  to  mighty  ends. 
****** 

Search  and  labour  Avhile  you  may ; 
Be  a  something  in  your  day ; 
Leave  some  goodly  work  behind 
That  shall  cheer  and  bless  mankind; 
Conquer  some  unconquered  ill; 
Bend  the  stubborn  to  your  will ; 
Let  some  undeveloped  germ, 
Invulnerable  to  the  worm, 
Show  the  principle  divine 
Throbbing  in  that  t/reast  of  thine  ; 
Be  a  something — not  a  clod — 
A  miiid-ray  from  the  living  God  I 
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To  enforce  the  moral,  we  would  take  a  short  extract 
from  a  poem  on  the  power  of  little  things,  entitled 
"  Trifles."  The  potency  of  small  things,  piled  up  into  a 
mountain,  is  a  lesson  the  many  have  yet  to  learn  and 
practically  apply.  Let  them  note  this  : — 

Oh !  meanest  trifles  have  the  power 
To  change  the  fashion  of  Life's  hour ; 
To  lull  the  soul  to  sweet  repose ; 
Calm  as  the  unmolested  rose  ; 
Or  rouse,  the  functions  of  the  brain 
To  sternest  grief  or  direst  pain  ; 
Yet,  rarely  do  we  mark  that  power, 
Till  changed  the  fashion  of  Life's  hour. 

A  cloud  will  intercept  the  sun  ; 
A  web,  by  insect  workers  spun, 
Preserve 'the  life  within  the  frame, 
Or  vapours  take  away  the  same. 
A  grain  of  sand  upon  the  sight 
Will  rob  a  giant  of  his  might ; 
Or  needle  point  le';  out  the  breath, 
And  make  a  banquet  meal  for  Death. 


We  now  take  up  the  other  volume.  It  is  entitled,  ce  A 
Lay  of  Hero  Worship,  and  other  Poems  :"  by  David  Holt. 
It  is  the  very  opposite  of  the  one  we  have  just  quoted. 
Just  as  Mr.  Banks  is  practical,  Mr.  Holt  is  imaginative. 
Just  as  Mr.  Banks's  thought  takes  the  form  of  action,  Mr. 
Holt's  takes  that  of  meditation.  The  one  leads  us  into  the 
life  of  cities — the  other  beckons  to  the  solitudes  of  Nature. 
The  one  shows  us  the  action  of  men— the  other  seems  to 
think  with  Wordsworth,  that  there  is  more  philosophy  in 
the  teachings  "  of  a  vernal  wood."  The  one  seems  to  revel 
in  beauty — the  other  to  delight  in  power.  Mr.  Holt  is  by 
far  the  more  really  poetic  of  the  two,  for  while  still  Nature 
is  alive  with  poetry  apparent  to  the  meanest  glance,  the 
world  of  men  is  "a  barren  soil"  for  the  poetic  element, 
until  it  is  turned  up  and  tilled  by  the  strong.  But  for  all  that, 
we  opine  that  Mr.  Holt  will  have  fewer  readers  than  Mr. 
Banks,  because  he  is  not  so  consistent  with  the  world's 
spirit.  Men  in  the  mass  are  too  much  occupied  with 
their  own  struggles,  ambitions,  and  sufferings,  and  those 
of  others, — too  much  immersed  in  the  works  of  conven- 
tional life — to  read  "  sermons  in  stones,"  or  to  see  ' '  good 
in  everything ; "  and,  therefore,  they  are  not  overmuch 
inclined  to  pay  attention  to  a  poet  with  such  "  a  mission" 
(to  use  a  much  abused  word)  as  that  of  Mr.  Holt.  The 
worshipper  of  beauty  has  no  great  certainty  of  an  audience 
in  this  world  of  stern  facts,  many  of  them  grim  and  ugly 
enough.  There  are,  however,  a  few  who  will  hail  the 
idealist,  and  for  their  benefit  we  take  Mr.  Holt's  notion  of 
a  poet. 

He  is  pervaded  by  a  haxinting  Spirit ; 

That  spirit,  Beauty,  wheresoe'er  he  moves  ; 

'Tis  his  its  inspiration  to  inherit, 

And  all  his  bright  and  musical  life ;  he  loves 

An  ideality,— 'tis  all  to  him 

That  makes  Life  precious ;  other  brightest  things 

Appearing  to  his  dazzled  eyes  as  dim 

Before  the  form  of  his  imaginings, 

His  thought-created  glory ;  but  alas  ! 

It  is  a  fatal  gift ;  for  should  he  chance, 

As  many  a  young  and  ardent  spirit  has, 

To  waken  from  his  dream  of  high  romance. 

And  find  himself  amid  the  common  air, 

Floating  upon  a  dull,  unvaried  stream, 

"Without  the  lingering  light  of  one  sweet  dream, 

There  is  no  limit  to  the  black  despair 

Which  seizes  on  his  soul,  and  hath  been  known 

Oft-times  to  fling  his  sov'reign  reason  down 

From  his  majestic  mind's  imperial  throne, 

And  hurl  his  soul  immortal — where  1  oh  where  ? 

If  our  readers  will  compare  the  poetic  appreciation  and 
feeling  of  this  with  the  worldly  wisdom  of  the  "  Golden 
Calf,"  they  will  know  what  we  mean  when  we  say  that 
these  books  are  the  opposites  of  each  other,  and  that  Mr. 
Holt  is  the  more  poetic  of  the  two.  His  is  the  spirit  in 
which  the  old  bards  wrote.  Beauty  was  their  idol,  and 
found  its  hosts  of  meaner  worshippers.  Utility  is  now  the 
world's  god,  and  the  many  worship  at  its  modern  shrine. 
Beauty  is  one  form  of  truth — utility  another ;  and  though 
they  now  seem  inconsistent  with  each  other,  they  must 


agree,  though  the  mind  has  not  yet  appeared,  in  our  day, 
able  to  reconcile  Nature  with  society,  ideality  with  reality, 
and  make  usefulness  redolent  of  beauty  and  goodness. 
We  will  conclude  this  notice  with  a  beautiful,  still  life- 
scene  of  Mr.  Holt's,  and  the  hope  that  his  pretty  poems, 
so  full  of  natural  loveliness,  will  meet  with  at  least  as 
many  readers  as  those  of  his  more  practical,  world-like, 
and,  we  suppose  we  may  say,  forcible  contemporary. 

THE    WOODLANDS. 

0  'tis  sweet,  'tis  sweet  to  wander  in  the  greensward-paven  alleys, 
With  the  laden  boughs  above  us,  and  the  moss-clad  trunks 

around ; 
Or  to  lie  and  dream  with  Nature  'mid  the  fern-clad  hills  and 

valleys, 
In  a  harmony  of  silence  far  surpassing  sweetest  sound. 

O  the  woodlands,  O  the  woodlands,  0  the  sweet  and  shady  places, 
Lone  romantic  hollows  haunted  by  the  wild  bird  and  the  bee, 

Ye  may  gaze  for  hours  together  on  the  sweet  upturned  faces 
Of  the  flowers,  whose  gentle  smiling  it  is  almost  heaven  to  see. 

And  they  smile  upon  you  ever  with  the  pure  and  holy  smiling 
Of  their  lovely  human  sisterhood ;  and  ever,  as  ye  pass, 

Look  up  to  you  beseechingly  as  though  they  were  beguiling 
You  to  take  your  seat  beside  them  on  the  warm  and  "sunny 
grass. 

And  think  you  they  will  answer  if  with  gentle  words  ye  woo 

them  ? 

O,  believe  me  !  they  have  voices  sweet  as  any  singing  bird  ; 
But  they  speak  to  those  who  love  them,  and  who  lean  their  souls 

unto  them ; 
And  by  such,  and  by  such  only,  are  their  gentle  voices  heard. 

They  will  tell  you  tales  of  fairy  bands  that  come  and  dance  around 

them, 
And  sing  them  songs  of  joyance  through  the  livelong  Summer 

night, 
Tracing  circles  in  the  greensward,  when  the  quiet  moon  hath 

bound  them 
In  the  mystery  of  Beauty,  with  a  veil  of  silver  light. 

And  the  merry,  merry  streamlet,  as  it  plays  amid  the  pebbles, 
Chiming  in  with  happy  chorus  to  the  wild  bird's  sunny  song, 

With  its  softly-murmured  tenor,  and  its  liquid-trilling  trebles, 
Makes  the  woodlands  ring  with  music  as  its  light  waves  dance 
along : 

Ye  may  almost  dare  to  fancy  that  ye  will  behold  the  issue 
Of  some  Naiad  from  the  waters  with  her  eyes  of  liquid  blue, 

With  rounded  form  of  beauty  and  with  lips  of  vermeil  tissue, 
Sent  expressly  by  the  Muses  to  hold  converse  sweet  with  you. 

Or,  if  graver  mood  be  on  you,  from  the  antique  trunks  all  hoary 
Ye  may  list  for  Dryad  voices,  with  their  sad  and  solemn  strain ; 

Each  bewailing  to  the  passing  winds  its  far  and  faded  glory, 
And  lamenting  days  departed  which  may  never  come  again. 

0  !  to  couch  on  beds  of  violet  in  a  foliage-curtain'd  pleasaunce, 
There  to  feast  upon  their  beauty  and  to  breathe  their  sweet 
perfume, 

Meet  to  be  inhaled  by  angels,  so  ethereal  is  its  essence, 
While  they  are  meet  for  angels'  gaze,  »o  holy  is  their  bloom. 

'Twere  a  joy  almost  too  blissful  for  mere  mortal  to  inherit, 
Yet  a  simple  joy,  and  Nature  hath  a  thousand  such  in  store 

For  all  those  who  woo  her  beauties  with  a  pure  and  constant 

spirit, 
And  for  every  fresh  revealing,  love  those  gentle  beauties  more. 

Yes,  to  live  'mid  leafy  shadows,  and  to  note  the  hours  flit  by  us 
By  the  sunbeams  on  the  foliage,  were  a  happy  life  to  lead  ; 

And  a  life  according  sweetly  with  the  pure  and  natural  bias 
Of  some  hearts  devote  to  Nature,  and  well  skilled  her  lore  to 
read. 

But  the  world  hath  claims  upon  us,  and  our  social  duties  ever 
Call  us  forth  to  crowded  cities,  there  to  jostle  with  the  thronsr; 

Yet  methinks  it  were  much  happier  to  depart  from  Nature  never, 
But  to  dwell  amid  the  wildwoods  and  to  pass  our  life  in  song. 


A  WOMAN  that  resolves  to  be  what  she  should  le  when 
a  wife  ought  to  deliberate  much  upon  a  choice  she  can 
probably  make  but  once,  and  not  heedlessly  venture 
herself  on  a  sea  so  infamous  for  frequent  shipwrecks, 
only  because  she  is  offered  a  fine  ship  to  make  the  long 
voyage  with. 
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HOME  FOR  THE  HOLIDAYS. 

[ORIGINAL.] 

HOME  for  the  Holidays,  here  we  go ; 

Bless  me,  the  train  is  exceedingly  slow  I 

Pray,  Mr.  Engineer,  get  up  your  steam, 

And  let  us  be  off  with  a  puff  and  a  scream ! 

We  have  two  long  hours  to  travel,  you  say, 

Come,  Mr.  Engineer,  gallop  away ; 

Two  hours  more !  why  the  sun  will  be  down, 

Before  we  reach  dear,  old,  London  town ! 

And  then,  what  a  number  of  fathers  and  mothers, 

And  uncles  and  aunts,  and  sisters  and  brothers, 

Will  be  there  to  meet  us— oh !  do  make  haste, 

For  I'm  sure,  Mr.  Guard,  we  have  no  time  to  waste ! 

Thank  goodness,  we  shan't  have  to  study  and  stammer, 

From  nine  till  ten,  over  that  nasty  French  Grammar ; 

Lectures  and  classes,  and  lessons  are  done, 

And  now  we'll  have  nothing  but  frolic  and  fun ; 

Home  for  the  Holidays,  here  we  go ; 

But  this  Fast  train  is  really  exceedingly  slow ! 

We  shall  have  sport  when  Christmas  comes, 

When  "  snap-dragon"  burns  our  fingers  and  thumbs ; 

We'll  have  the  Polka  they  taught  us  last, 

And  make  the  blind  fiddler  play  it  fast ; 

We'll  hang  mistletoe  over  our  dear  little  cousins, 

And  pull  them  beneath  it,  and  kiss  them  by  dozens ; 

We  shall  have  games  at  "  Blind-man's  Buff," 

And  noise  and  laughter,  and  romping  enough ; 

We'll  crown  the  plum-pudding  with  bunches  of  bay, 

And  roast  all  the  chestnuts  that  come  in  our  way ; 

And  when  Twelfth-night  falls,  we'll  have  such  a  cake, 

That  as  we  stand  round  it  the  table  shall  quake ; 

We'll  draw  "  King  and  Queen,  "  and  be  happy  together, 

And  dance  old  "  Sir  Roger"  with  hearts  like  a  feather ; 

Home  for  the  Holidays,  here  we  go ! 

But  this  Fast  train  is  really  exceedingly  slow ; 

And  we'll  go  and  see  Harlequin's  wonderful  feats, 

Changing  by  magic  whatever  he  meets ; 

And  Columbine,  too,  with  her  beautiful  tripping, 

And  Clown,  with  his  tumbling  and  jumping  and  slipping, 

Cramming  all  things  in  his  pockets  so  big, 

And  letting  off  crackers  in  Pantaloon's  wig ! 

The  horses  that  danced,  too,  last  year  in  the  ring, 
We  remember  the  tune — it  was  sweet  "  Tink  a  Ting ;" 
And  their  tails,  and  their  manes,  and  their  sleek  coats  so 

bright, 

Some  cream  and  some  piebald,  some  black  and  some  white ; 
And  how  Mr.  Merryman  made  us  all  shout, 
When  he  fell  from  the  horse  and  went  rolling  about ; 
We'll  be  sure  to  go  there — 'tis  such  capital  fun, 
And  we  wont  stir  an  inch  till  'tis  every  bit  done ! 

Mr.  Punch,  we'll  have  him  too,  our  famous  old  friend, 

One  might  see  him  for  ever  and  laugh  till  the  end ; 

With  his  little  dog  Toby,  so  clever  and  wise, 

And  poor  Mrs.  Judy  with  tears  in  her  eyes ; 

With  the  Constable  taking  him  off  to  the  bar, 

And  the  gentleman  talking  his  "  Shalla-balla;" 

With  the  flourishing  stick  that  knocks  all  of  them  down ; 

For  Punch's  delight  is  in  breaking  a  crown ! 

Home  for  the  Holidays,  here  we  go ! 
But  really  this  train  is  exceedingly  slow ; 
Yet  stay !  I  declare,  here  is  London  at  last ; 
The  Park  is  right  over  the  tunnel  just  pass'd ! 


Huzza !  Huzza !  I  can  see  my  papa ! 

I  can  see  George's  uncle,  and  Edward's  mamma ! 

And  Fred,  there's  your  brother,  look !  look !  there  he  stands, 

They  see  us,  they  see  us,  they're  waving  their  hands; 

Why  don't  the  train  stop,  what  are.  they  about  ? 

Now,  now  it  is  steady,  oh !  pray  let  us  out ; 

A  cheer  for  old  London,  a  kiss  for  mamma, 

Home  for  the  Holidays,  Here  we  are ! 
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DIAMOND     DUST. 

WHEN  men  comfort  themselves  with  philosophy,  it  is 
not  because  they  have  learnt  two  or  three  sentences,  but 
because  they  have  digested  those  sentences,  and  made 
them  their  own ;  so  that  philosophy  in  this  matter  is  no- 
thing but  discretion. 

PICKPOCKETS  and  beggars  are  the  best  practical  physi- 
ognomists. 

VICE  stings  us  even  in  our  pleasures,  but  Virtue  con- 
soles us  even  in  our  pains. 

CURIOSITY — looking  over  other  people's  affairs,  and 
overlooking  our  own. 

BEAUTY  cannot  inflame  the  fancy  so  much  in  a  month, 
as  ridiculous  folly  can  quench  it  in  a  moment. 

ONE  perverse  disposition  destroys  the  peace  of  a  family, 
as  one  jarring  instrument  spoils  a  whole  concert. 

THE  envious  lose  the  enjoyment  of  what  they  possess, 
by  the  discontent  they  feel  at  what  others  enjoy. 

GOLD  is  an  idol,  woi-shipped  in  all  climates  without 
a  single  temple,  and  by  all  classes  without  a  single 
hypocrite. 

A  DESIRE  to  set  our  faults  in  the  most  favourable  light 
is  often  mistaken  for  their  candid  avowal. 

WE  should  possess  dignity  without  pride,  affability 
without  meanness,  and  elegance  without  affectation. 

HE  who  knows  the  world  will  not  be  too  bashful,  and 
he  who  knows  himself  will  never  be  impudent. 

HE  that  makes  a  question  where  there  is  no  doubt 
must  be  content  with  an  answer  where  there  is  no  reason. 

ONE  master  of  a  well-regulated  house  is  more  bene- 
ficial to  the  state  than  a  hundred  political  declaimers. 

HE  that  changes  often  his  trade  makes  soup  in  a 
basket. 

THE  cure  of  all  the  ills  and  wrongs,  the  cares,  the  sor- 
rows, and  the  crimes  of  humanity,  lie  in  that  one  word — 
Love. 

GOD'S  livery  is  a  very  plain  one ;  but  its  wearers  have 
good  reason  to  be  content.  If  it  have  not  so  much  gold- 
lace  about  it  as  Satan's,  it  keeps  out  foul  weather  better, 
and  is*  besides  a  great  deal  cheaper. 

A  JUDICIOUS  silence  is  always  better  than  truth  spoken 
without  charity. 

To  commiserate  is  sometimes  more  than  to  give,  for 
money  is  external  to  a  man's  self;  but  he  who  bestows 
compassion  communicates  his  own  soul. 

PROVISION  is  the  foundation  of  hospitality,  and  thrift 
the  fuel  of  magnificence. 


OUR  NEXT  NUMBER  WILL  CONTAIN* 

A   NEW   AND    COMPLETE 

CHRISTMAS   STORY,   By   SILYERPEN, 

And  will  toe  ready  at  all  Booksellers  on  Tuesday,  the  24th 
December.  r     r    - 
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BY  SILVERPEN (ELIZA  METEYARD.) 

THE  snow  lay  very  thick  upon  the  ground,  the  day's 
sharp  frost  had  crisped  it  with  a  crystal  network,  and 
now,  above  the  fine  old  woods  of  Loxhome,  the  young 
moon  rose  in  glory. 

At  the  turning  of  a  picturesque  lane,  and  where  it 
began  to  be  still  more  thickly  girdled  by  the  woodland, 
there  came  in  sight  a  large  old-fashioned  gig,  drawn  by  a 
stout  horse.  In  front  sat  a  young  man ;  by  his  side  a  tall, 
middle-aged  woman,  dressed  with  much  primitive  simpli- 
city j  and  behind,  in  the  very  middle  of  a  long  seat  was 
perched  a  little  country  lad  in  a  straw  hat  and  smock- 
frock,  who  having  an  apparently  inexhaustible  supply  of 
large  red  apples  in  both  his  breeches'  pockets,  was  just 
as  freshly  at  work  chewing  and  munching,  as  when  the 
drive  had  been  begun  an  hour  before.  The  young  man 
at  a  signal  from  the  lady  checked  the  reins. 

"  Well,  my  little  one,"  she  said,  turning  and  addressing 
the  lad  now  intent  upon  the  demolition  of  his  twelfth 
apple,  "  this  is  the  gate,  I  think  ? "  and  she  pointed  to  one 
which  led  into  the  woods. 

"  Yaw,"  repfied  the  boy,  with  a  breadth  of  accent 
almost  German,  though  this  was  owing  to  his  half- 
choking  himself  with  the  remnants  of  the  apple,  for  his 
mother  had  told  him  to  be  polite  to  the  "gentle-speak- 
ing lady." 

"  I  thought  so.  We  will  therefore  descend  here,  my 
Selim,"  and  she  spoke  to  the  young  man.  Whilst  he 
alighted,  she  again  turned  round  half-smiling  to  the  boy 
who  was  already  with  his  hand  deep  in  his  left  store. 
"  You're  fond  of  apples,  I  see." 

"Ay,"  was  the  concise  answer.  But  upon  further 
consideration,  the  little  man  seeming  to  think  the  remark 
implied  incredible  voracity,  naively  added,  "  it  be  only 
twelve  though,  m'am." 

"  That  is  a  fair  share,  at  least,"  again  she  smiled. 

,"No,  it  bea'nt,  m'am  1"  mumbled  the  little  rustic, 
he  had  got  his  finger  on  the  thirteenth,  and  was  already 
anticipative  of  a  mighty  bite ;  "  'cos  little  Joe  and  I  eat  a 
peck  at  once  out  o'  faa'ther's  orchard  last  cider  time." 

"Well,"  replied  Selim,  as  he  assisted  the  gentle 
lady  to  the  crisp,  spangled  ground,  "now  just  rest  awhile, 
and  drive  gently  on  to  Moreton  Oak,  and  tell  the  landlord 
that  a  lady  and  gentleman  will  be  there  presently,  and 
will  need  supper  and  beds." 

The  little  smock-frocked  fellow  only  nodded  his  head, 
and  then  clambering  over  to  the  front  seat  of  the  gig 
took  the  reins.  'Driving  on  a  few  paces,  he  stopped  the 
horse  again,  and  putting  up  his  two  little  fat  hands  to  his 


mouth  in  the  shape  of  a  funnel,  roared  out  "  I  say,  ma'am, 
in  them  woods  thee'st  be  frightened,"  for  the  lady  and 
gentlemen  had  turned  through  the  old  gate  and  were 
already  within  the  deep  shadows  of  the  sweeping  hollies. 

"  No,"  cried  Selim,  "  we  are  used  to  woods,  go  on." 

But  the  little  fellow,  as  he  gee'woo'd  old  Frisker,  mut- 
tered to  himself,  "  them  will  though.  Dad  has  seen  a 
ghost,  and  so  has  grandmam,  walk  up  and  down  there 
many  a  Christmas  Eve."  Driving  on  till  sheltered  by 
the  next  turning  of  the  lane,  he  then  pounced  upon, 
pulled  out,  and  stuck  his  teeth  into  the  thirteenth  apple, 
with  a  zest  it  is  impossible  to  describe. 

Up  from  the  gate,  and  through  fhe  dark  shadows  of 
the  hollies,  Selim  Hutchen,  the  young  Professor  of 
Harvard  University,  and  Ann  Hutchen,  his  mother, 
walked  on,  till  the  path  opening  into  a  wide  forest  road 
or  glade,  they  took  the  direction  the  gig  had  followed. 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  simple,  glorious  beauty  of  the 
scene  that  thus  was  opened ;  it  seemed  as  if  the  air  itself 
were  a  benignant  spirit,  stooping,  overshadowing,  hover- 
ing in  light  and  glory  to  the  earth,  whispering  as  it  did 
so  to  the  large  beating  heart  of  man,  the  sweet,  old, 
blessed  truth,  that  this  was  now  again  the  EVE  OF 
CHRISTMAS  DAY.  As  they  went  onward,  the  glade  still 
widened,  and  was  still  more  beautiful ;  for  lofty  elm,  and 
oak,  and  chestnut  trees,  though  bare  of  leaves,  formed  a 
trellised  dome,  through  which  the  pale  young  beauty  of 
the  moon  shone  down  on  snow,  on  crystal  network,  and 
mirrored  its  own  loveliness  a  myriad-fold  in  the  glossy 
dark  hue  of  the  holly  leaves.  And  then  these  hollies  ! 
Not  striplings  of  to-day  or  yesterday,  but  jagged,  gnarled, 
sweeping  wide  and  far,  twining  together  in  bosky  friend- 
ship, or  emulous  of  lofty  oak  or  elm,  swept  half-way  up 
their  bolls  like  circling  friends.  And  where  the  moon's 
young  light  streamed  richest  on  the  leaves,  there  the  rich 
scarlet  berries  hung  pendent,  ruby-like  upon  their 
threaded  stems,  and  shone  reflected  in  the  crystal  snow. 
Whilst  slender  rushes,  and  strips  of  gorse  and  broom 
cast  down  their  tender  shade,  and  led  the  way  with 
beautiful  gradation  to  the  darker  shadows  of  the  braken. 

Evidently  enjoying  the  extreme  beauty  of  the  night 
and  scene  in  a  degree  too  intensified  for  immediate  ex- 
for  pression,  Mrs.  Hutchen  and  her  son  walked  on  some  way 
'  in  silence.  At  length,  the  sound  of  children's  voices  was 
heard,  first  in  the  distance  and  then  as  if  gradually  ap- 
proaching, till  presently  a  troop  of  well-dressed  lads 
some  ten  or  twelve  in  number  came  running  past  them 
with  merry  whoops  and  shouts,  and  all  more  or  less  bur- 
dened with  great  bunches  of  holly  and  misletoa,  These 
were  followed  by  a  score  or  so  of  rustic  children  of  both 
sexes,  who,  after  lessening  their  pace  to  give  a  general 
stare,  went  onward,  leaving  one  or  two  of  their  number 
behind,  to  either  gratify,  as  the  case  might  be,  their  un- 
mitigated and  unconcealed  wonder,  or  run  screaming 
back  in  terror  to  the  village.  But  the  fear  of  these  little 
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rustic  loiterers  was  greater  than  their  curiosity,  as  Mrs 
Hutchen  saw;  so  she  hastened  to  dispel  it,  by  speakin 
in  her  sweet  maternal  voice  to  a  little  girl  dresse 
quaintly,  like  Red  Riding  Hood,  in  a  tiny  scarlet  cloak 
But  the  child  as  it  seemed,  not  knowing  whether  t 
laugh  or  cry,  only  dropped  the  sprig  of  holly  she  held  i 
her  hand  to  her  feet,  and  gaped  with  amazement  stil 
more  profound.  A  little  burly  lad  however,  evident!) 
a  brother  by  the  likeness,  stepped  forward  and  taking 
little  Red  Riding  Hood's  hand,  answered  Mrs.  Hutchen' 
question. 

"  Yes,  ma'am.  Folks  here  always  gather  their  misle 
toe  and  holly  on  Christmas  Eve.  Father  and  grand 
father,  and  grandfather  afore  him  did,  and  so  do  we 
The  young  gentlemen  that  run  on  awhile  ago  are  Mr 
Moreton's  scholars,  and  they've  been  gathering  the  bes^ 
holly  in  the  woods  for  his  room  and  Miss  Diana's  par 
lour,  whilst  our  big  lads  have  been  getting  it  for  Captair 
Skipton  and  Miss  Lucy,  as  well  as  helping  me  and  littlt 
Susan  and  a  few  more  to  get  some  for  Ben  the  black 
smith,  Peter  Jeston  at  the^Oak,  and  old  Sally  Tooly,  as 
gives  all  on  us  toffy  every  Christmas." 

Mrs.  Hutchen  had  evidently  not  heard  these  lattei 
words,  for  as  the  little  fellow  spoke  the  name  of  More- 
ton,  she  turned  to  her  son  and  said,  "  Still  the  old  names 
— still  the  old  customs,  as  if  two  centuries  and  more 
ha-d  not  passed  away." 

Again  she  questioned  the  boy,  who  had  drawn  little 
gaping  Red  Riding  Hood  still  closer  to  him. 
"  Then  Mr.  Moreton  lives  at  the  hall  ? " 
"  No  he  don't.     He's  our  parson  and  lives  at  the  par- 
sonage.     He   keeps   a   school    and    Miss   Diana   helps 
him." 

"And  who  lives  at  the  hall?"  again  asked  Mrs. 
Hutchen,  with  much  earnest  curiosity. 

"  No  one  ma'am.  The  parson's  old  uncle,  John 
Moreton,  died  at  Michaelmas,  and  old  Joey  Buskit,  a 
was  carpenter,  and  servant,  and  everything  to  the  old 
squire,  has  locked  up  the  house,  and  won't  let  Mr. 
Moreton  in,  he  says,  till  some  little  bit  o'  law  he's  squab- 
bling about  is  settled.  But  that  won't  be  very  long,  for 
Mr.  Moreton  has  given  up  his  school,  and  that's  why  the 
young  gentlemen  running  forward  are  spending  their 
holidays  here  instead  of  going  home,  for  they  are  very 
fond  of  Mr.  Moreton  and  his  sister  Miss  Diana." 

"  And  you,  too,  seem  well  taught,"  said  Mrs.  Hu 
to  the  boy,  for  his  straightforward  answers  surprised  her, 
"  is  Mr  Moreton  your  schoolmaster  also  ?  " 

"No,  but  he  got  us  our  master,  and  overlooks  him 
every  day.  As  father  says,  and  Ben  the  blacksmith  *nvs, 
and  Peter  Jeston  says,  that  in  the  pulpit  or  out  it 
there  ain't  such  a  gentleman  far  and  wide." 

Ann  Hutchen  turned  her  fine  and  noble  face  to  her 
son,  as  she  said  gently,  "  The  great  and  eternal  work  of 
progress  has  proceeded  onward  here,  my  Selim,  as  else- 
where ;  and  the  humanizing  peace  and  mercy  which 
Christ  preached  divinely  to  all  men  have  been  effective 
here  even  upon  a  race  once  so  arrogant,  so  relentless,  so 
bigoted  as  these  Moretons  were.  Therefore,  if  this  is  the 
fruit  of  a  little  season,  what  a  prodigal  harvest  of  peace 
and  love  may  we  not  hope  for,  when  men,  individually 
and  as  a  whole,  act  out,  instead  of  as  now,  scarcely  more 
than  preach,  the  simple,  pregnant,  earnest  text  of  that 
Great  Sermon  of  more  than  eighteen  hundred  years 
ago." 

For  a  minute  or  two  the  grave  and  earnest  woman 
paused,  and  then  asked  the  boy  somewhat  abruptly,  if 
they  were  not  called  Loxhome  Woods  ? 

"  Yes,  and  very  big  woods  they  are.  Those  to  the  left, 
a  little  way  on,  belong  to  Moreton  Hall — " 

"  And  in  these  large  woods,"  again  asked  Mrs. 
Hutchen,  "  is  there  no  old  country  house  ? " 

The  little  country  lad  looked  doubtingly  upon  the 
ground,  and  a  negative  was  already  upon  his  lips,  when 


suddenly  recollecting,  he  answered,  "  Yes,  ma'am,  a  mile 
or  so  from  here,  be  some  ruins  of  an  old  house  called 
Hutchen  Place,  there  is  only  though  a  piece  of  wall  left, 
a  part  of  the  kitchen  oven,  in  which  wild  cats  make  their 
nests  in  winter — and  a  few  of  the  old  orchard  trees.  But 
grandmother,  who  lives  with  us,  often  talks  o'  winter 
nights  about  the  folks  that  once  lived  there.  She's  heard 
a  deal  about  them  in  her  time." 

"Well,"  replied  Mrs.  Hutchen,  with  a  smile,  "you're 
the  best  little  country  boy  I  have  met  with  since  I  have 
been  in  England.  Now  just  show  me  and  this  gentleman 
the  great  holly  on  the  terrace  opposite  Moreton  Hall,  and 
then  I  will  keep  you  and  your  playfellows  no  longer. 
There  is  such  a  holly,  I  suppose?" 

"  Oh  !  yes  ma'am.  Everybody  in  these  parts  knows 
it.  It  is  called  Diana  Mcreton's  holly,  and  it  ain't  thought 
lucky  to  pluck  a  bit  of  it,  except  to  put  in  the  church;  for 
it  is  said  that  on  a  Christmas  Eve,  many,  many  years  ago, 
a  lady  knelt  and  prayed  beside  it."  The  boy  and  little 
Red  Riding  Hood,  now  running  before  to  show  the  way, 
did  not  see  the  almost  speaking  look  which  Mrs  Hutchen 
cast  upon  her  son. 

About  half  a  mile  further  onward,  the  trees  to  the  left 
gave  place  to  a  bank  of  braken,  sloping  downward  to  the 
turf  of  a  neglected  park,  thus  changing  the  glade  into  a 
fine  natural  terrace,  of  extraordinary  beauty,  over  which 
swept  a  great  group  of  ancient  trees,  conspicuous  amongst 
which  was  an  immense  holly  tree,  as  it  stepped  out,  with 
snaky  root  and  gnarled  stem,  in  solitary  advance  of  the 
rest ;  ever  looking  summer  and  winter,  spring  and  autumn 
upon  the  old,  grey,  ivied  turrets  of  Moreton  Hall. 

Here  Mrs.  Hutchen  dismissed  the  children,  not  without 
reward,  nor  little  lingering  Red  Riding  Hood  without  a  kiss. 
When  once  she  and  her  son  thus  stood  alone  beneath  this 
enormous  mass  of  sweeping  holly,  but  not  so  much  in 
shadow  but  what  the  silver  glory  of  the  young  moon  fell 
on  them  and  around  them,  she  unfastened  a  small  basket 
she  carried,  and  brought  from  thence  a  sprig  of  withered 
lolly — so  very  withered  and  sere  as  to  need  nice  handling 
est  it  should  drop  into  dust.  This  she  held,  as  if  to 
make  a  startling  contrast  beside  a  sweeping  twig  of  glossy 
.eaves  and  radiant  berries. 

"  As  you  well  know,  my  Selim,"  she  said,  "  this  sprig 
of  holly,  so  long  preserved,  through  innumerable  perils  of 
joth  sea  and  wilderness,  by  those  of  the  Hutchen  race, 
was  plucked  by  Diana  Moreton,  the  young  wife  of  Thomas 
Hutchen,  from  this  tree  on  a  Christmas  Eve,  two  hundred 
ind  five  years  ago  this  very  night.  She  had  secretly 
narried  the  young  Puritan,  and  this  her  father  finding 
>ut,  he  drove  her  forth,  and  they  never  met  again ;  for 
>esides  religious  differences,  there  had  been  for  a  century 
)itter  enmity  between  those  of  the  Moreton  and  the  Hut- 
chen name.  The  young  girl  (for  she  was  scarcely  sixteen) 
hus  turned  forth,  stopped  beneath  this  tree,  and  gather- 
ng  this  very  sprig  of  holly  I  now  hold,  prayed  that  before 
ts  leaves  withered  or  became  dust,  that  the  toleration,  the 
mercy,  and  the  love  of  religious  liberty  which  her  young 
usband  had  taught  her,  might,  even  as  a  blessing  prayed 
or  on  that  Blessed  Eve,  and  in  the  good  issues  of  time, 
escend  upon  those  of  her  name,  and  the  spirit  of  loving- 
indness  become  theirs.  That  night  she  wandered  through 
hese  woods,  and  would  have  perished  in  a  great  snow- 
torm  which  came  on,  had  not  her  husband,  hearing  inci- 
lently  of  her  cruel  usage,  came  forth  with  some  villagers 
nd  saved  her.  Soon  after  this,  to  avoid  the  civil  and 
eligious  persecution  of  the  time,  she  and  Thomas  Hutchen 
•ent  out,  with  others,  to  North  America,  and  were 
mongst  the  proud  founders  ,of  the  New  England  state  of 
lassachusetts.  And  in  this  family,  the  mothers  having 
eeu  always  taken  from  the  old  Puritan  stock  of  the  Pil- 
rim  Fathers,  this  sprig  of  holly  has  been  preserved  and 
anded  down  through  its  generations.  But,  alas  !  for 
uman  toleration,  as  hitherto  recognised  and  observed  by 
men,  not  in  accordance  with  the  sweet  and  holy  spirit 
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of  Diana  Moreton's  prayer ;  but  rather,  even  unto  our  own 
generation,   when  religious    persecutions  have   been   re- 
counted, or  political  misrule   digressed  upon,  to  give   life 
again  to  buried  hate,  and  even  to  a  spirit  of  sectarian  intole- 
rance, not  meet  for  our  time.     For  I,  thy  widowed  mo- 
!  ther,  my  dear  Selim,  taught  through  the  past  years  by 
!  thy  fine  and  generous  mind  and  noble  wisdom,   see  in  a 
!  wiser  spirit  those  great  points  of  true  religion,  which  the 
|  mere  sectarian  stands  on  a  vantage-ground  too  low  to  see. 
i  I  therefore  determined  some  year  or  two  ago,  when  one 
i  bright  Christmas  Festival  had  welcomed  you  from  Har- 
vard, to  bring  this  sprig  of  holly  with  us,  when  we  made 
our  intended  visit  to  Europe,  and  seeking  this  place  on  a 
Christmas  Eve,  let  it  become  dusk ;  and  feasting  our  eyes, 
as  we  do  now,  with   the   new  greenness  of  this  new  day, 
see  in  the  freshness  and  beauty  of  nature,  large  signs,  and 
in  a  larger  acceptance,  of  that  which  here  the  young  girl 
prayed  for." 

With  a  stately  grace,  which   had  much  vhat  was  poetic 
in  it,  Mrs.  Hutchen  was  about  scattering  toe  sere   holly 
on  the  snow,  when  the  young  preacher  stav.d  her  hand. 
"  We  have  yet  to  see,"  he  said,  "  this  young   man  o 
the  old  name ;  and  as,  like  me,  he  is  a  preacher  of  Christi 
anit.y,  though  possibly  under   a   different   formula,   let  u: 
wait  till  then ;  and    if    he  be  what  we   may  hope,  let  i 
perish  on   the  glowing  hearth,  and  by  our  joined   hands 
dogma  forgotten,  but  Christianity  remembered,   show  the 
true  sign  of  the  Great  Spirit  which   is  destined  to  mak< 
every  recurring  time  ot   tnis  old  festival,  of  blessed  name 
still  more  significant  to  humanity,  and  dear  to  the  hean 
of  man." 

"  Be  it  so,  my  Selim;"  and  the  majestic  mother,  bow- 
ing her  head,  as  Ruth  might,  above  the  scattered  riches 
of  the  harvest-field,  gathered  a  richly-berried  sprig  o 
holly  from  the  old  tree  sweeping  round,  laid  the  twain 
together  in  her  basket,  and  turned  with  her  son  to  go. 

After  retracing  their  steps  some  fifty  "yards,  remarking, 
as  they  did  so,  that  not  a  single  light,  from  fire  or  candle, 
cheered  the  dreary  desolation  of  the  old  grey  hall,  they 
descended  into  a  sloping,  wooded  lane,  which  led  directly 
to  the  village.  This  was  soon  apparent,  for  lights  came 
twinkling  through  the  leafless  trees,  and  now  and  then 
the  ruddy  blaze  of  the  piled  fires,  as  cottage-doors  opened 
and  closed.  At  •  last  they  turned  into  the  village-street, 
and  passing  the  frozen  pool,  the  pound  blocked  up  with 
snow,  the  blacksmith's  shed,  where  half  the  village  chil- 
dren were  roasting  apples  and  chestnuts  on  the  hearth, 
the  shop  of  Keziah  Tooly,  where  Christmas  supplies  of 
Everton  and  treacle  toffy  stood  in  capacious  brown  dishes, 
the  American  lady  and  her  son  reached  the  unmistakeable 
door  of  the  little  inn,  for  its  painted  sign,  the  Oak, 
swung  above  the  doorway,  most  savoury  and  enticing 
Christmas  smells  oozed  as  it  seemed  through  every  cranny 
of  its  old  wooden  walls,  and  on  the  doorstep,  with  wel- 
coming smile  and  looks  of  interest  and  curiosity,  stood 
Peter  Jeston,  a  small,  thin,  merry-looking  old  man, 
though  more  like  a  faded  valet  de  chambre  than  a  land- 
lord. He  led  the  way,  with  much  politeness,  into  a  large 
bay -windowed  parlour,  cheered  by  a  sparkling  beechwood 
fire,  and  with  supper  and  tea  in  one,  set  forth  with  ex- 
treme nicety.  Much,  however,  as  this  earnest  little  man 
came  out  and  in,  and  waited  to  catch  the  last  word 
addressed  to  him ;  much  as  he  dismissed  Biddy,  the  fat, 
rosy  maid,  on  trivial  errands  to  bar  and  cellar,  in  order 
that  he  might  take  in  the  hot  toast  himself,  and,  with 
much  pride,  the  big  Christmas  ham  ;  though  he  incited, 
by  divers  sweet  words,  the  two  sleek  Tommies,  and  Tipp, 
he  dog,  to  leave  the  snugness  of  the  bar  hearthrug,  and 
adjourn,  as  if  by  their  own  free  will,  to  the  parlour,  the  tra- 
vellers were,  for  the  first  half-hour,  too  cold  and  weary  for 
farther  speech  than  a  simple  "  yes  "  or  "  no  ;"  but  when 
"n  a  degree  refreshed,  and  the  blocks  of  beechwood  bursting 
forth  into  a  still  more  cheerful  blaze,  they  turned  towards 
it  to  take  their  last  cup  of  tea,  Mrs/  Hutchen,  after 


speaking  to  her  son,  rang  the  bell.  Peter  must  have  been 
near  the  door — though  I  give  you  my  word  nature  had 
made  him  too  upright  for  a  listener  —for  he  whisked  in 
in  a  minute,  and  stood  before  Mrs.  Hutchen,  as  unlike 
the  Peter  that  had  carried  the  ham  as  could  be,  for  now 
he  looked  like  a  chorus-master  when  his  lads'  voices  are 
in  tune. 

"  We  are  Americans,  landlord,"  said  Mrs.  Hutchen, 
with  her  sweet  smile— so  sweet  that  it  delights  me  to 
record  it — "  but  our  kindred  and  name  are  of  this  old 

country, " 

"  Yes,  yes,  ma'am,"  interrupted  Peter,  who  was  in  red- 
hot  haste  to  speak ;  "  I  should  have  known  it,  if  I  hadn't 
already  seen  the  name  of  Hutchen  on  the  carpet  bag  and 
little  box  which  came  by  the  gig.  Yes,  ma'am,  yes,  sir, 
as  soon  as  ever  I  saw  this,  I  went  to  my  wife,  who  is 
making  the  pudding,  and  the  mince-pies  in  the  back 
kitchen,  and  asked  her  opinion — I  always  take  Deborah's 
opinion — and  she  thought  with  me,  that  it  was  some  of 
the  old  name  come  once  more  to  these  parts,  to  learn  if 
it  be  remembered.  So,  thinking  this,  my  Deborah  said 
to  me.  '  Peter,  if  the  lady  and  gentleman  be  either  of 
then.-  .:.'.*.  any  of  those  portraits  that  are  hung  up  in  the 
great  stair-case,  or  in  the  old  hall,  (for  you  see,  ma'am, 
when  Hutchen  Place  went  to  rack  and  ruin  some  hundred 
years  ago,  the  Moretons  bought  up  all  the  old  furniture 
and  pictures),  they  shall  have  a  welcome,  and  that  without 
thought  of  profit ;  and  you  shall  carry  in  the  big  Christ- 
mas ham,  Peter, — yes,  that  you  shall, — though  for  any  one 
but  a  Moreton  or  a  Hutchen,  I  would  not  cut  it,  till  our 
daughter  and  her  little  ones  are  round  our  table, — no,  not 
if  it  was  for  a  duke  or  a  king.'  " 

"  Well,  Mr.  Jeston,"  spoke  Mrs.  Hutchen,  with  her 
old  smile,  as  she  pointed  to  the  great  ham,  as  untouched 
upon  the  china  dish,  amidst  ivy  and  parsle)%  as  when 
brought  in,  "  we  are  obliged,  though  we  have  fortunately 
not  trespassed.  But  if  it  will  please  you  to  know,  we  are 
really  of  the  old  Hutchen  stock  ;  and  having  come  almost 
purposely  to  England  to  see  a  place,  where  so  many  of  our 
name  lived  and  died  honoured  in  their  generation,  we  are 
here,  and  should  like  to  see  Mr.  Moreton,  for  the  sake  of 
the  Christian  charities  that  should  adorn  this  eve.  For 
though,  perhaps,  it  matters  little,  seeing  that  half  the 
world  separates  our  several  houses,  still  the  heart  grows 
hrough  love  and  charity,  and  peace  enriches  man  a  hun- 
dred fold." 

His  very  words,  his  very  words,  our  parson's  very 
words ;  why  ma'am,  he'll  welcome  you  and  the  gentle- 
man, as  though  he  had  known  you  for  a  life.  You  must 
go  down  to  the  parsonage,  that  you. must."  And  when 
le  had  got  thus  far,  Peter  burst  from  the  room  in  such 
i  hurry  as  to  leave  the  door  wide  open,  much  to  the  de- 
ight  of  the  two  sleek  Tommies,  and  Mr.  Tipp.  "  Wife, 
wife,"  they  could  hear  Peter  say,  even  before  he  had 
gained  the  kitchen ;  "  Deborah,  Deborah,  my  dear,  those 
are  Hutchens  ;  yes,  the  descendants  of  that  old  Richard 
lutchen  who  sent  your  great-grandfather  the  ninety 
fears'  grant  of  Loxhome  mill ;  put  on  your  best  cap,  my 
lear,  as  quick  as  you  can,  and  come  with  me  into  the 
tarlour." 

In  a  minute  more  the  grating  of  ginger  and  nutmeg 
iad  ceased,  and  in  its  place  were  to  be  smelt  the  singeing 
f  a  pair  of  curling-tongs,    showing  the  probability  that 
Peter  was  performing  the  office  of  barber.     Then  there 
was  an  ascent  up  stairs,  then  a  great  rumbling,  as  if  in 
earch  of  a  stray  cap- box  beneath  the  best  bed,  then  an 
udible  "  that'll  do,  my  dear,"  then  a  descent,  and  in  a 
minute  more   Peter  led   in  his  still  buxom   little  wife, 
er  dress  very  neat,   and  her  curls    as  crisply  tight  as 
ose-buds. 

In  a  short  time,  Selim  Hutchen  and  his  mother  were 
n  their  way  to  the  parsonage,  humbly  followed  by  P«ter 
nd  Deborah,  who  having,  both  in  their  own  persons,  and 
emotely  through  manv  ancestors  on  both  sides,  served 
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t"he  two  old  families  referred  to,  looked  upon  it  as  their 
duty  and  privilege  to  leave  the  care  of  the  Moreton  Oak 
to  Biddy  for  awhile,  and  see  the  peaceful  meeting  of  those 
so  old  in  name.  On  his  way,  however,  old  Peter,  after 
bidding  Deborah  step  on,  slipped  into  Mrs.  Tooly's, 
assisted  her  to  paper  the  entire  contents  of  her  largest 
brown  dish  of  inimitable  Everton  toffy,  popped  this  in  his 
pocket,  first  whispering  that  its  contents  were  for  Mr. 
Moreton's  scholars,  and  then  skipping  out  again,  rejoined 
liis  crisp-curled  little  Deborah  just  as  she  was  unlatching 
the  parsonage  gate  for  the  strangers. 

This  parsonage  was  one  of  the  prettiest  places  imagin- 
able ;  for  art  or  chance  had  nooked  it  quaintly  in  the  undu- 
lating woodland ;  whilst  much  ground,  half  orchard  half 
garden,  crept  in  and  out  the  shadows  of  the  wood, 
in  strips  and  glades,  and  coming  back  in  one  broad 
terrace  towards  the  many-gabled,  ivied  house,  let  fall 
a  brooklet  on  the  mossy  lawn  ;  and  this,  touched  but 
little  by  the  winter's  frost,  rippled  beneath  the  silvery 
beauty  of  the  moon,  its  sylvan,  woodland  song.  Without 
knocking  or  other  ceremony,  Peter,  like  an  old  friend, 
for  he  had  been  valet  for  many  years  to  Gerard  Moreton's 
father,  opened  the  quaint-set  door  of  an  ivied  porchway, 
Btepped  through  a  little  hall,  only  lighted  by  the  moon, 
disappeared  through  another  door  at  its  farther  end,  and 
soon  came  back  with  Mr.  Moreton's  kind  respects,  and 
•would  they  walk  in.  Following  Peter,  and  received  at 
the  door  vrith  much  kindly  grace,  by  a  young  woman  of 
gentle  demeanour  and  face,  the  Americans  saw  before 
them  a  large,  low-roofed  room,  walled  with  books  and 
bookshelves  which  some  eight  or  ten  of  the  lads  they  had 
met  in  the  woods  awhile  before  were  now  profusely  decking 
with  the  new-gathered  holly,  whilst  Mr.  Moreton,  a  slight 
invalid,  as  they  soon  learnt,  was  seated  beside  the  blazing, 
c'heerful  fire,  merrily  counselling  and  watching  the  happy 
boys,  and  sipping,  as  he  did  so,  a  hot  glass  of  his  dear  little 
housekeeper  Diana's  new-broached  elder  wine.  In  a  little 
time,  so  pleasant  were  these  kindred  faces  to  each  other, 
they  sat  round  the  fire,  Mrs.  Hutchen  in  Gerard's  high- 
backed  chair,  Diana  half-kneeling  at  her  feet,  the  two  young 
men  side  by  side,  the  lads  leaning,  lolling,  sitting  round; 
old  Peter  and  Deborah  in  respectful  attendance  in  a  little 
squeezed-up  corner  behind  the  door,  all  listening  intently 
to  the  words  of  one  and  then  another,  relative  to  the  old 
Moreton  and  Hutchen  names.  The  company  had  thus 
been  earnest  listeners  and  speakers  for  about  half  an  hour, 
when  a  gentlemanly  youth,  of  seventeen  or  eighteen,  came 
into  the  room,  hesitated  for  an  instant  by  the  door,  when 
he  saw  the  strangers,  and  then  crossed  to  where  Gerard 
Moreton  sat.  His  peculiar,  hesitating  manner  had  already 
struck  everybody,  and  the  more  when  he  now  said,  "  Can 
I  spea-k  to  you  alone,  Sir  ?" 

"  Are  you  ill,  my  dear  Wentnor,  or  what  ?  Don't 
hesitate  to  speak  ;  this  lady  and  gentleman  are  in  a  man- 
ner kindred  to  me  and  Diana,  and  come  to  make  this 
night  still  more  joyous  to  us." 

'  Well,  Moreton,  v/hat  I  have  to  say  will  make  no  one 
sad ;  old  Joey  is  gone,  that  is  all ;  Robin  and  some  of 
the  village  lads  have  just  found  him  dead  in  an  out-house, 
grasping  an  old  fagot  as  if  it  were  a  purse  of  gold."  As 
he  spoke,  the  youth  went  back  quickly  to  the  door,  and 
ushered  in  an  old  decrepit  woman;  in  a  rag  of  a  red 
cloak,  and  some  four  or  five  of  the  country  boys  Mrs. 
Hutchen  and  Selim  had  met  in  the  woods. 

"  Ay  !  ay  !  Sir,"mumbled  the  poor  old  woman,  as  she 
reached  the  curate's  chair,  and  dropped  a  lowly  curtsey, 
"  no  one  in  this  whole  world  '11  drop  a  tear  for  him.  Ye 
see,  parson,  when  your  uncle  gave  me  a  part  of  the  old 
broken-down  laundry  to  live  in,  he  said,  if  I  wasn't  over 
•wasteful,  I  might  have  a  fagot  when  I  needed  (for  you 
see,  ladies,  I  had  nursed  his  only  child  at  my  breast),  and 
so  I  had  till  his  death.  But  this  old  Buskit  stopped,  and 
drove  me  this  very  morning  from  the  wood-house,  with 
feti  oath.  Ay  1  ay  I  he  little  thought  his  own  end  was  so 


near.  But  it  didn't  come  on  him  then,  as  I  saw  him 
cross  the  park  towards  the  afternoon  ;  no,  though  it 
did  in  niching  for  his  own  fire  what  he  had  refused 
to  me. " 

"  Please,  Sir,"  said  Robin,  as  spokesman  for  the  other 
village  lads,  and  nipping  tremendously,  with  thumb  and 
finger,  his  forelock,  by  way  of  a  bo\v,  "  me  and  t'others 
thought  we'd  have  a  spree,  so  when  we  found  a  bit  left  of 
the  village  holly,  we  clambered  over  the  park-wall,  and 
went  towards  the  house,  thinking  to  tease  the  old  man  by 
wishing  him  a  jolly  Christmas,  and  offering  him  the  bit 
o'  holly  to  make  smart  for  his  lots  o'  company.  But  we 
could  see  no  lights  anywhere,  and  when  we  peeped  into 
the  old  kitchen  where  he  lived,  we  could  see  no  fire, 
though  his  old  patched  shoes  stood  on  the  fender.  We 
knew  by  this  he  wern't  from  home ;  so  said  we,  some- 
thing's happened  to  him.  We  couldn't  get  into  the  house, 
for  he  never  stirred  a  step  without  locking  the  door — but 
we  thought  we  would  at  least  hunt  round  the  old  out- 
buildings. So  we  did,  and  at  last  we  found  him  stretched 
out  dead  in  the  wood-house,  with  the  house-key  in  one 
hand,  and  a  fagot  in  the  other.  We  called  up  old  Molly, 
here,  and  spoke  to  Mr.  Wentnor,  whom  we  met." 

"T'was  to  be  expected,  sir,"  said  Molly,  "  he'd  been 
ailing  a  long  while,  and  was  very  old— though  may  be  he 
shortened  his  days  by  pinching  and  starving." 

"  As  this  is  so,  Mr.  Moreton,  and  Miss  Diana,"  said 
worthy  little  Peter,  hastening  across  the  room,  with  an 
outburst  of  impatience  most  comic,  and  which  his  little, 
crisped,  curled  Deborah  had  with  difficulty  restrained  from 
outburst  up  to  this  time,  "and  the  hall  be  yours,  and 
which  only  your  gentle  goodness  kept  you  from  going  in 
long  ago,  keep  your  Christmas  Eve  there.  I  and  these 
young  gentlemen  and  lads  '11  soon  light  you  a  rare  fire  in 
one  of  the  fine  old  rooms,  and  over  it,  with  God's  bless- 
ing, the  Moretons  and  the  Hutchens  can  join  hands," 
Peter's  heart  burnt  with  the  proposal. 

"  Do,  do,  do,  do,  do,  do,  do,  do,  do ! "  was  reiterated 
by  each  pupil,  as  he  cleaved  to  Moreton  with  laddish 
glee,  "  do  there's  a  good  fellow — Miss  Diana,  persuade 
your  brother — do  do,  do  !  "  And  the  younger  ones  clung 
round  Diana  as  they  might  round  a  mother  or  a  sister. 

"  Though  mine,  I  hardly  like  to  do  so,"  said  Mr. 
Moreton,  gently.  "  The  truth  is,"  he  continued,  speci- 
ally addressing  Mrs.  Hutchen  and  Selim,  "  my  uncle  died 
intestate  six  months  ago,  though  my  right  to  the  pro- 
perty neither  his  hatred  to  me  and  my  sister,  nor  any 
testamentary  document  could  have  set  aside.  But  on 
the  day  of  his  funeral,  this  old  man,  Joseph  Buskit, 
hated  far  and  wide  for  the  evil  sway  he  had  exercised 
over  John  Moreton,  produced  a  paper  giving  him  six 
months'  right  to  tenant  the  hall  after  my  uncle's  death, 
in  order,  as  it  said,  that  he  might  have  time  to  fix  on  a 
new  *habitation.  More  was  meant  than  my  lawyer  could 
exactly  see ;  but  for  so  short  a  time  as  six  months  I 
thought  it  scarcely  worth  while  contesting  the  matter- 
though  the  old  man  well  knew  my  fixed  determination  to 
no  longer  withstand  my  right  than  Lady  Day  next. 
Hence  my  providing  a  curate,  and  hence  this  stay  of  my 
dear  pupils  with  me  through  their  last  holidays ;  for  my 
uncle's  parsimony  necessitated  me  to  earn  bread  by  tutor- 
ship." 

"This  being  so,  dearest  Gerard,"  said  Diana,  untwin- 
ing the  young  lads'  restraining  grasp,  and  folding  both 
her  brother's  hands  in  hers,  "  I  can  see  no  irreverence 
or  harm  in  taking  possession  of  our  home,  or  in  having 
a  fire  lighted,  and  our  supper  set  down  there.  If  some 
of  the  things  are  cold,  I  hope  our  guests  will  pardon  it, 
and  the  boys  here  I'm  sure  will  like  it,  as  well  as  Lucy's 
scholars." 

"  Do,  do,  do !  "  all  the  boys  repeated,  "  do  Moreton, 
there's  a  good  fellow,  do." 

The  further  scruples  existing  in  Moreton's  mind  were 
doubtless  lessened  by  a  whisper  from,  Diana,  that  Lucy 
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and  her  scholars  were  come ;  a  fact  soon  evident  by  five 
or  six  boys  rushing  out  as  soon  as  their  ear  caught  the 
sound  of  footsteps  in  the  porch;  and  coining  back  almost 
as  quickly,  led  in  an  old  grey-headed  gentleman  with  but 
one  arm,  though  on  it  was  one  of  the  prettiest,  coyest, 
roundest,  fairest  little  women  in  the  world,  and  worthy 
to  be  the  foremost  of  the  dozen  or  so  budding  little  girls 
who  closely  followed. 

A  few  minutes  sufficed  to  introduce  Captain  Skipton 
to  the  strangers,  and  relate  to  him  the  death  of  old 
Buskit. 

"  Of  course,  my  dear  boy— of  course,"  he  said  to 
Gerard,  and  in  a  way  which  plainly  showed  that  he  was  a 
commander  there  whose  will  was  law.  "You  have  been 
too  patient  and  refraining  from  the  honest  rights  of  your 
home  as  it  is,  to  be  so  any  longer.  No  !  Wentnor  or 
Saville  here,  the  dear  fellows  shall  run  and  get  Mudd, 
the  constable,  to  go  with  Molly  and  pay  due  respect  to 
what  is  left  of  the  old  rogue.  I'll  step,  too,  and  get  our 
good  friend  the  doctor  to  ride  down  and  see  what's  to  be 
done,  whilst  we  take  care  of  his  wife  and  little  girls.  But 
nothing,  my  Gerard,  shall  keep  us  from  seeing  Christmas 
Eve  out  in  that  old  house  ;  no,  not  even  the  ghosts  and 
cobwebs  in  the  solitary  rooms.  Besides,  my  little  girl 
here  wants  to  see  her  home — ay,  don't  you  Lucy  ?  There 
my  dear,  don't  blush,  and  frown,  and  hug  me  so,  every- 
body knows  that  you'll  be  Lucy  Moreton  in  the  spring, 
and  you  ought  to  look  up  proudly,  and  not  be  downcast 
at  the  prospect  of  such  a  fine,  honest-hearted  fellow  as 
Moreton  here."  And  the  vivacious,  worthy  old  seaman, 
hugging  his  precious,  drooping  little  daughter  in  his  soli- 
tary arm,  turned  to  Mrs.  Hutchen,  and  continued,  "  yes, 
please  God,  we'll  have  a  happy  night  of  it,  for  we're 
all  somewhat  of  a  kindred.  Why,  perhaps  you  don't 
know  it,  but  I  married  the  last,  Hutchen,  at  least  of  these 
parts.  Ay,  she  was  a  sweet  young  girl,  the  image  of  my 
Lucy  here;  and  when,  after  the  war,  I  came  to  settle 
down  in  this  country,  she  took  it  in  her  head  to  love  me, 
rough  and  maimed  as  I  was  (yes  ma'am,  my  arm  went 
down  into  the  deep  off  Trafalgar  the  day  that  Nelson 
fell),  and  married  me.  She  was  poor,  for  old  John  More- 

I  ton  and  Buskit  had  got  a  crab's  hold  of  Loxhome.  and  I 
made  things  worse  by  going  to  law,  and  spending  what 
little  money  I  had  saved — forgetting  that  there  are  fish 
that'll  never  swim  into  honest  men's  nets.  But  that 
didn't  matter;  though  a  bit  pinched  in  somethings,  we 
decked  our  rosebud  here  with  learning,  and  when  sadder 
times  came — now  three  years  ago— and  her  mother  died, 
and  the  old  law  expenses  crippled  me  for  a  time,  why  my 
little  one  turned  to  and  kept  a  school,  in  order  to  help 
her  old  father  out  of  difficulties.  And  so  she  has.  But  her 
school  being  given  up,  why  these  young  ones  have  come 
wide  and  far,  some  haven't  been  home  at  all,  to  spend 
their  Christmas  Eve  here,  and  their  Christmas  Day  with 
us.  And  won't  we  be  merry — yes  that  we  will,  for  I  feel 
quite  young  again — quite  sixteen,  that  I  do !  So  you, 
Peter,  get  all  the  candles  you  can  at  Tooly's,  and  then 
run  on  to  the  hall,  and  light  the  biggest  fire  you  can  in 
the  old  rooms,  and  you,  Diana,  my  dear,  whilst  you  come 
on  with  me  and  Lucy,  and  Mrs.  Hutchen  and  her  son  and 
Gerard,  just  leave  Deborah  to  manage  the  supper — she 
can  pack  ifc  up  in  baskets  and  send  it  by' the  village  | 
lads ;  never  mind  its  being  cold,  warm  hearts  will  warm 
it." 

"  And  mind,  my  dear,"  whispered  Peter  to  Deborah, 

!  as  he  prepared  to  execute  his  mission  with  all  possible 
human  celerity,  "  add  the  big  ham  and  alt  the  mince 

!  pies  fnever  mind  our  Sophia,  for  once),  and  let  Giles 
bring  down  on  the  hand-barrow  the  barrel  of  October 
brewing."  So  saying,  the  nervous  little  man  departed 
in  all  haste,  and  after  sacking  the  toffy-woman's  little 
shop  of  its  whole  stock  of  candles,  and  borrowing  as 
many  candlesticks  as  he  could,  he  set  off  at  a  run,  fol- 
lowed by  Mr.  Moreton's  pupils,  who  one  and  all  were 


absolutely  wild  with  glee,  at  the  thought  of  lighting  up 
the  desolate  old  place  with  rousing  Christmas  fires. 

When  Diana,  and  Lucy,  and  Deborah,  had  duly  ar- 
ranged the  plan  of  the  supper,  the  company  more 
sedately  followed ;  Captain  Skipton  foremost  with  Mrs. 
Hutchen,  Gerard  with  Lucy,  Selim  with  Diana,  Wentnor 
and  one  or  other  of  the  lads  lingering  behind  with  the 
little  rosebuds  of  scholars,  sometimes  demurely,  like  nun 
and  priest,  or  else,  in  spite  of  new  frocks,  and  furs,  and 
pretty  bonnets,  to  play  at  snowballs,  slide,  and — I  really 
am  ashamed  to  say  so — to  break  off  and  suck  the  icicles 
of  the  wayside  springs. 

Passing  at  length  through  the  old  gateway,  ruinous, 
and  only  held  together  with  bands  of  straw,  they  crossed  ! 
the  mossy  strip  of  park  which  lay  on  this  side  of  the  hall, 
and  neared  with  happy  steps  and  hearts,  grey  desolation 
and  decay.  Yet,  what  mattered  it  where  Nature's  beauty 
was  so  manifold  ?  for  .... 

The  snow  lay  very  thick  upon  the  ground — the  day's 
sharp  frost  had  crisped  it  with  a  crystal  network,  and 
now  above  the  fine  old  woods  of  Loxhome  the  young 
moon  shone  in  glory  ! 

The  boys  and  old  Peter  had  wrought  almost  the  mar- 
vels of  genii  by  the  time  the  company  ascending  the 
mossied  door-steps,  and  crossing  the  old  wainscoted 
hall  dimly  lighted  by  the  moon  through  the  broken  shut- 
ters, entered  the  fine  old  chamber  known  as  the  "  guests' 
parlour  ;  "  for  a  splendid  wood  fire  crackled  on  the  huge 
hearth,  a  strip  of  worm-eaten  Turkey  carpet  lay  in  front,  j 
and  round  it  the  faded  chairs  of  state  were  drawn  in  a 
wide  circle.  On  these,  after  the  brief  surveying  of  an  ! 
adjacent  room  or  two,  the  greater  portion  of  the  company  I 
sat  down,  the  doctor  and  his  wife,  now  arrived,  amongst  | 
the  rest ;  but  for  any  formal  introduction  of  the  joys  of  i 
the  evening  the  young  ones  did  not  wait,  but  leaving  a  i 
few  of  their  number  helping  old  Peter  to  light  the  great  ; 
fire  in  the  hall  itself,  where  supper  was  to  be  had  and  Sir  ' 
Roger  de  Coverley  danced,  they  went  up  and  down  the 
weird  old  place,  peeping  into  old  closets,  old  chests,  run- 
ning round  the  old  galleries  like  a  scattered  flock  of  sheep, 
till  one  more  bold  cried  "  ghost,"  and  they  ran  trem- 
blingly back  to  take  one  another's  hands.  Some,  more 
adventurous,  climbed  the  garrets  and  the  ivied  belfry, 
disturbing  legions  of  robins  and  sparrows,  which  nestled 
there  from  the  cold,  and  were  frightened  in  turn  by 
whining  bats  and  owls.  Some  little  girls,  whose  joy  had 
been  to  peep  into  the  heavy  oaken  chests,  and  deep  clo- 
sets, came  breathlessly  down  stairs  to  show  the  elder 
company  arms-full  of  silken  gowns,  and  wigs,  and  high- 
heeled  shoes,  and  spangles,  and  strips  of  lace  and  silk, 
all  more  or  less  dropping  with  mildew  and  age.  Some 
there  were  who  crept  hand-in-hand  into  the  old  library 
and  chapel,  and  wondered  with  one  another  at  the  vellum 
psalter,  and  the  richly- carved  stone  font,  and  coming  back 
into  the  library  saw  the  dusty  books  festooned  with 
countless  spiders'  webs,  as  if  the  little  spinners  had 
sought  to  shroud  from  decay  these  neglected  stores  of 
wealth  and  learning.  Others,  more  fearless  and  merry, 
sought  the  old  kitchen  and  bakehouse,  and  dairy,  and  but- 
tery, and  cellars,  and  found  that  old  Joey's  intended 
Christmas  dinner  consisted  of  a  wild  rabbit  of  his  own 
snaring,  and  three  onions,  but  that  nevertheless  he  had  a 
large  old  cabinet  in  his  room,  with  three  locks  all  locked, 
which,  as  they  supposed  held  all  his  treasures,  which  it 
did. 

At  length  there  was  a  general  call  to  supper.  There  it 
was  spread  forth  in  the  great  hall  on  the  finest  of  table- 
cloths, and  on  the  very  long  old  dining-table  itself,  off 
which  half  an  hour  before,  as  Peter  declared,  he  had  swept 
a  bushel  of  dust.  There  was  cold  turkey,  and  fowls,  and 
ducks,  savoury,  sweet,  and  mince  pies,  and  Peter's  and 
Deborah's  big  ham,  arid'  lots  of  fruif,  and  a  huge  new- 
made  custard,  adorned  with  bay  leaves,  and  a  real  Christ- 
mas cuke,  rich  with  crisp  sugar,  and  gay  with  holly. 
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Then  when  all  had  supped,  Deborah  and  Peter,  and  man} 
others  of  the  kind-hearted  villagers,  the  parish  clerl 
amongst  the  rest,  for  Moreton  would  have  no  fragment 
left,  or  any  distinction  made  on  this  happy  eve,  the  thing 
were  removed,  the  huge  table  set  in  its  accustomed  place 
the  hall  prepared  for  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  new  fagot 
thrown  upon  the  hearth,  fresh  candles  stuck  up  in  the 
miscellaneous  candlesticks,  a  huge  bunch  of  misletoe  cu 
and  brought  from  the  neighbouring  copse,  and  swung  it 
the  cross-beams  of  the  old  timber  roof,  and  the  quain 
hand-organ  set  to  the  barrel  for  Sir  Roger's  rare  oh 
dance.  Presently  the  dance  was  begun ;  the  parish  clerk 
grinding  away  with  the  stoutest  arm ;  and  any  looker-on 
giving  afterwards  dispassionate  judgment  on  the  question 
would  have  said  that  Gerard  and  Selim  were  not  a  whi' 
graver  than  the  rest,  for  the  minute  that  the  clerk 
slackened  his  grinding,  they  were  the  first  to  call  out, 
"  go  on,"  as  the  old  man  had  to  do  till  midnight ;  the 
doctor  more  than  once  during  that  time  remarking  to  hii 
neighbour,  Captain  Skipton,  that  the  young  Americar 
danced  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  to  some  purpose,  as  a  sweet 
little  English  wife  would  one  day  show.  In  this  opinion 
the  Captain  merrily  coincided. 

Well,  at  length  the  clerk  was  tired  of  grinding,  and  the 
old  and  young  had  had  enough  of  dancing,  so  whilst  for- 
feits were  playing,  and  a  vast  amount  of  kissing  taking 
place  under  the  misletoe,  the  captain  and  doctor,  who 
were  practised  hands  at  this  sort  of  thing,  brewed  a  huge 
bowl  of  spiced  wine,  in  which  healths  were  drunk,  and 
hearty  wishes  made.  Thus  the  happy  evening  ending, 
and  Christmas  Day  breaking  anew  in  its  fresh  goodness 
and  benignity  upon  the  world,  all  the  younger  company 
went  homeward  by  the  sinking  moonlight,  under  the  sober 
care  of  the  doctor,  the  doctor's  wife,  and  the  parish  clerk, 
leaving,  in  the  stillness  of  the  grey  old  hall,  that  little 
company  of  true  old  English  blood  and  names.  In  the 
fullest  sense  in  solitude  and  stillness,  for  old  Peter  and 
Deborah,  yet  remaining  behind  to  attend  upon  those  they 
loved,  withdrew  in  kindly  respect  and  reverence  to  another 
room  ;  and  the  good  old  captain,  who  could  never  keep 
his  eyes  open  after  what  he  called  "  midnight  watch,"  fell 
asleep  over  his  last  glass  of  spiced  wine  in  a  snug  corner 
beside  the  hand-organ. 

As  the  candles  had  died  out  in  the  old  candlesticks,  and 
no  more  were  at  hand,  the  rotting  shutters  had  been  un- 
barred and  thrown  back,  and  fresh  logs  put  upon  the  fire, 
so  that  now  their  pure,  clear  sparkling  light,  mounting  to 
the  rafters  with  its  flickering  genial  glow,  and  the  fading 
moonlight  silvering  those  smarter  shadows,  where  no  fire- 
light crept  and  fell,  old  portraits  hung  around  that  olden 
hall  in  antique  frames,  seemed  freshened  into  life  by  the 
illusive  beauty  of  the  varied  light  upon  them,  and  to  look 
down  upon  the  living  likenesses  of  themselves,  in  Selim 
and  Diana,  in  Lucy,  and  in  Gerard,  with  a  sweet,  a 
praying,  a  parental  goodness,  as  if  they  said,  "  Be  friends, 
for  peace  and  love  are  of  an  eternity  beyond  this  world  !  " 

Mrs.  Hutchen,  who  had  sat  a  grave  spectator  all  the 
evening  beside  the  hearth,  now  withdrew  into  the  stiller 
shadows  of  the  room,  leaving  the  two  young  men  in 
solemn  conversation  on  either  side  the  fire ;  whilst  she, 
a  listener,  nestled  the  two  young  kneeling  girls  within  her 
pure  maternal  arms.  Fine,  thoughtfully,  and  well,  these 
young  men  talked. 

"  What  matters  it,  oh  my  brother,"  at  length  said 
Selim,  "what  matters  difference  of  band  or  gown,  ritual 
or  prayer,  oath  and  creed,  if  we  act  and  teach,  and  by 
vital  endeavour,  make  more  forcibly,  the  great,  truths  of 
the  divine  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  the  governing  power  of 
all  human  action;  ploughing  as  it  were  Christianity  into 
the  souls  of  men.  Thou  and  I  need  no  doctrinal  unifor- 
mity ;  but  passed  through  the  sectarian  stage  of  belief,  it  is 
for  us  to  so  enlighten  others,  as  to  enable  them  to  resolve 
moral  as  well  as  material  phenomena  into  general  laws, 
and  a  universal  providence,  and  see  in  these,  aids  and  not 


.hindrances,  to  the  progressive  development  of  the  fullest, 
the  grandest.  Christianity." 

"  It  is  essential,"  added  Gerard,  slowly,  "for  the  sake 
of  truth,  that  thought  and  inquiry,  conscience  and  wor- 
ship should,  be  free ;  but,  whatever  may  become  of  its 
formula,  in  my  belief,  every  recurring  time  of  this  old 
festival  will  be  sanctified  in  this  growing  world  by  more 
charity,  more  love,  more  mercy,  and  more  truth.  Nor 
will  the  smaller  human  pleasures  grow  less  thereby." 

"Amen,"  said  Mrs.  Hutchen,  and  she  bowed  her  head 
in  the  reverence  of  deep  worship. 

This  over,  at  her  signal,  Selim  took  from  the  little 
basket  the  withered  and  the  fresh  plucked  sprigs  of  holly. 
The  one  went  down  into  the  flame  and  perished  like  the 
evil,  the  ignorance,  the  irreligion,  the  untruths  of  the 
world ;  the  other  glowed  green  and  radiant  berried  in  the 
golden  sparkle  of  the  fire,  like  the  vital  Christianity  of  the 
time  coming  on  ! 

As  a  sign  of  this  in  their  own  souls,  the  young  men 
joined  their  hands  ;  and  the  sweet  smile  of  that  pure 
mother  knitted  the  young  girls'  hearts  in  twain. 

Homeward  they  went,  and  left  the  grey  old  hall. 

The  snow  lay  very  thick  upon  the  ground,  the  night's 
sharp  frost  had  crisped  it  with  a  crystal  network,  and  now 
above  the  grey  old  woods  of  Loxhome  the  young  moon 
set  in  glory  ! 


INTEMPERANCE  IN  PHYSIC. 

THE  Enrlish  people  have  an  appetite   for  physic,  that 
amounts  almost  to  a  disease.     They  swallow  more  drugs 
than  any  other  nation  in  Europe.     Their  brethren  in  the 
United  States  have  inherited  the  same  vicious  appetite. 
The  quack  flourishes  there  as  here,  and  patent  pills  are 
disposed  ~.f  by  the  ton.     On  an  average  of  years,  we  pay 
£30,000  per  annum  in  the  shape  of  taxes  alone  on  patent 
medicines.     Calculating   these  at   the   retail   price,  the 
patent     drugs    annually    sold    in    England    amount     to 
£270,000.     But  this  is  altogether  independent  of  the 
sale  of   the  common    and    well-known    drugs,    such   as 
Epsom  salts,  a  pound  of  which  may  be  purchased  for  less 
than  a  pound   of   beefsteak,  and    black-draught,   which 
may  be  had  of  cheap  druggists  at  a  lower  figure  than 
Whitbread's   Entire.     Castor  oil,   tincture  of   rhubarb, 
decoction  of  sarsaparilla,  and   diet  drink,  may   also  be 
indulged  in  at  a  very  moderate  expense,  especially  since 
grocers,  drysalters,  and  small  hucksters  have  entered  into 
a  competition  with  the  druggists  to  supply  those  articles 
to  a  "  discerning  public."     "  Godfrey's  Cordial,    Sooth- 
ng  Syrup,  or  Quietness,"  as  it  is  usually  termed,  have 
also  become  regular  articles  of  drink  for  children  in  some 
parts   of  the  country !  and   the   extent  to  which  these 
poisonous  potations  are  used  may  be  guessed  from  the 
'act  that   a   druggist,   not    long   ago,    admitted  to  the 
Coroner,  that  he  had  himself  made  up  thirteen  hundred 
weight  of  treacle  into   Godfrey's   Cordial  in  one  year! 
[n  the  Report  presented  to  Parliament  by  the  Childrens'   i 
Employment  Commission,  it  was   stated  that  at  Netting-  | 
lam,  where  the  women  are  much  employed  in  the  lace-   ! 
rade,  the  general    practice  is  "  to  begin   with  the  syrup 
>f  rhubarb  and  laudanum  mixed  together;  then   they  go 
o  '  Godfrey's  Pure,'  and  then  to  laudanum,  as  the  effects   : 
>ecome  by  habit  diminished."     At,   length,   as   much  as   > 
il'teen  to  twenty  drops   of  laudanum  are  administered  to   | 
hildren  at  a  time  !     This  poison  is  sold  by  gallons.     Dr. 
J  hi  y  fair  states   that  one  druggist  informed   him,   in  evi- 
ence,   that  he   sold,  in   retail   alone,  about   five  gallons 
>er  week  of  "  Quietness,  "  and  half  a  gallon  of  "  God- 
rey!"     Mr.    Horner   stated  at   a   late  public  meeting, 
hat    "  in   one   street  in   Manchester  alone,   there   were 
hree   druggists,    who   sold   five  gallons   a  week  each  of 
Godfrey's  Cordial  and  Atkinson's  "  Quietus,"  the  basis  of 
oih   of    which    is  opium.      And   thus    the   system    of 
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hocussing,  or  (to  speak  in  plainer  terras)  wholesale  poison- 
ing,  goes  on ! 

It  is  not,  however,  merely  among  the  poorer  and  less 
informed  classes  that  the  system  of  drugging  and  drench- 
ing is  practised.  Look  into  the  advertisements  in  the 
newspapers,  and  see  what  long  lists  of  royal,  noble, 
and  aristocratic  names  appear  as  the  public  patrons  of 
quack  medicines.  There  is  not  a  pill,  from  Cockle's  to 
Parr's,  but  has  its  list  of  lords  and  ladies,  vouching  that 
they  swallow  them  ;  not  a  corn  cutter,  or  "  Chiropodist," 
but  has  his  following  of  dukes.  St.  John  Long  and  Ho- 
henlohe  were  patronized  by  The  Great ;  and  any  man  who 
haa  impudence  enough  to  get  up  an  Elixir  Vitce,  or  Im- 
mortal Catholicon,  need  be  at  no  loss  for  a  duke's  name, 
and  half-a-dozen  countesses,  to  head  his  advertisement. 
They  give  their  certificates  for  the  newspapers  and  the 
handbills  ;  and  multitudes  follow,  where  lords  and  ladies 
lead — in  pills,  as  in  most  other  things.  Every  new  medi- 
cine that  turns  up  has  its  "  run."  Now  it  is  Quinine, 
at  another  time  Carbonate  of  Soda ;  at  present  it  is  Cod 
Liver  Oil.  All  new  methods  of  medical  treatment  have 
their  enthusiastic  advocates  among  the  people.  We  have 
known  some  ladies  who  have  run  from  Carbonate  of  Iron 
to  Cold  Water  Treatment,  from  that  to  Mesmerism  and 
Galvanic  Traction,  and  they  have  finally  landed  in 
Homoeopathy  and  its  millionth  grain  doses. 

There  are  few  persons  who  do  not  think  themselves 
quite  competent  to  prescribe  the  drugs  which  others 
should  take.  The  impression  prevails  generally,  that  to 
relieve  uneasiness  and  remove  diseases  physic  must  be 
taken.  What  sort  is  it  to  be  of?  The  quack  advertisement 
column  is  referred  to,  and  there  you  find  a  dozen  different 
drugs,  all  claiming  to  be  infallible  in  curing  diseases  of 
many  different  kinds.  Or,  some  kind  friend  offers  the 
loan  of  a  prescription,  which  has  done  him  "  a  world  of 
good."  Or,  the  would-be  patient  sends  to  the  nearest 
Druggist  or  small  grocer,  and  buys  twopence-worth  of 
some  drastic  purgative.  It  does  not  so  much  matter 
what  it  is,  so  that  it  be  physic.  He  is  content  by  thus 
sacrificing  to  Esculapius, — though  the  modern  Esculapius 
is  too  often  but  a  mere  quack. 

We  need  scarcely  say,  that  enormous  mischief  is  done 
by  this  indiscriminate  system  of  drugging  which  prevails 
among  us.  When  even  medical  men  have  spoken  of 
themselves  as  a  class  who  live  by  "  pouring  medicine,  of 
which  they  know  little,  into  a  body  of  which  they  know 
less,"  we  may  be  sure  that  still  greater  risks  of  doing 
injury  will  be  run  by  those  abundant  administrators  of 
medicine,  who  know  exactly  nothing  at  all,  either  of  the 
action  of  medicine  upon  the  living  fibre,  or  of  the  phy- 
siological organization  of  the  human  system.  Old 
Abernethy  has  said  that  the  sending  of  a  dose  of  salts 
into  the  system  was  like  sending  a  murderous  troop  of 
Arabs  into  a  quiet  village ;  and  be  constantly  inveighed 
against  the  indiscriminate  "  drugging  and  drenching," 
which  people  were  in  the  habit  of  cruelly  practising  upon 
themselves.  And  the  late  Dr.  James  Johnson,  a  very 
able  physician,  when  near  the  end  of  a  long  life,  declared 
it  to  be  his  "  conscientious  opinion,  founded  on  long  ob- 
servation and  reflection,  that  if  there  was  not  a  single 
physician,  surgeon,  apothecary,  man-midwife,  chemist, 
druggist,  or  drug  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  there  would 
be  less  sickness,  and  less  mortality  than  now  obtains." 
"When  we  reflect,"  he  says,  "  that  physic  is  a  conjectural 
art,  that  the  best  physicians  make  mistakes,  that  medi- 
cine is  admitiistered  by  hosts  of  quacks,  that  it  is  swal- 
lowed by  multitudes  of  people,  without  any  professional 
advice  at  all,  and  that  the  world  would  be  infinitely  more 
careful  of  themselves,  if  they  were  conscious  that  they 
had  no  remedy  from  drugs ;  these,  and  many  other  facts, 
will  show  that  the  proposition  I  have  made  is  more  start- 
ling than  untrue."  And,  while  we  are  quoting,  we  may 
give  a  word  from  old  Montaigne,  who  says  : — "  For  my 
part,  I  think  of  physic  as  much  good  or  ill  as  any  one 


would  have  me;  for,  thanks  be  to  God,  we  have  no  traffic 
together.  I  am  of  a  quite  contrary  humour  to  other 
men,  for  I  always  despise  it ;  and  when  I  am  sick,  instead 
of  recanting  or  entering  into  composition  with  it,  I  begin 
yet  more  to  hate  and  fear  it,  telling  those  who  importune 
me  to  take  physic,  that  they  must  at  least  give  me  time 
to  recover  my  strength  and  health,  that  I  may  be  the 
better  able  to  support  and  encounter  the  violence  and 
danger  of  the  potion.  I  let  nature  work,  supposing  her 
to  be  sufficiently  armed  with  teeth  and  claws  to  defend 
herself  when  attacked,  and  to  uphold  that  contexture, 
the  dissolution  of  which  she  flies  and  abhors.  For  I  am 
afraid  lest,  instead  of  assisting  her,  when  grappled,  and 
struggling  with  the  disease,  I  should  assist  her  adversary, 
arid  give  her  more  work  to  do." 

Now,  without  going  the  length  of  Dr.  James  Johnson, 
and  while  we  are  ready  to  admit  the  great  relief  which 
medicine,  judiciously  administered,  is  calculated  to  afford 
to  suffering  humanity,  yet  the  enormous  mischiefs  which 
arise  from  its  indiscriminate  use,  as  at  present,  can  scarcely 
be  overstated.  And  it  must  be  confessed,  that  this  de- 
structive administration  of  medicines  has  been  greatly 
fostered,  if  not  mainly  originated  by  medical  men  them- 
selves. Their  ordinary  practice  has  tended  to  make  peo- 
ple think  that  drugs  are  antidotes  to  diseases,  and  that 
the  great  object  of  medicine  is  the  discovery  of  specifics. 
There  are  thus  many  quacks  within  the  profession  as  well 
as  without  it ;  and  the  fool  or  knave  may  be  quite  as  mis- 
chievous with  a  diploma,  as  the  patent  medicine  vendor 
can  be  without  it.  Even  at  this  day,  the  bulk  of  the 
medical  practitioners  of  England  occupy  no  higher  a  grade 
than  that  of  traders  in  drugs.  The  apothecaries  are 
almost  entirely  paid  according  to  the  quantity  of  medi- 
cine which  they  administer;  for,  although,  by  a  recent 
decision,  it  has  been  established  that  apothecaries  can 
legally  recover  for  advice  and  attendance,  their  practice 
still  is  to  charge  according  to  the  medicine  they  admi- 
nister; and  hence  the  enormous  quantities  which  they 
are  accustomed  to  pour  into  their  unfortunate  patients. 
Their  long-continued  practice  has  encouraged  the  popular 
belief  in  the  efficacy  of  drugs,  and  the  mischief  has  ex- 
tended and  widened  from  day  to  day.  Those  medical  men 
who  know  better — who  rely  rather  upon  the  remedial 
powers  of  nature,  the  vis  medicatrix  naturae — often  com- 
pound with  their  consciences  by  administrating  placebos, 
innocuous  mixtures,  bread  pills,  and  such  like ;  but  as  the 
public  become  wiser,  and  medical  men  more  coura- 
geous, it  needs  little  sagacity  to  perceive  that  the  practice 
of  drugging  will  gradually  subside.  As  the  physiological 
laws  are  better  understood  by  the  community,  men  will 
learn  that  the  true  way  of  avoiding,  as  of  remedying 
disease,  is  to  pursue  healthy  modes  of  living,  to  avoid 
intemperance  of  all  sorts,  to  breathe  a  wholesome  atmos- 
phere, and  live  cleanly,  regularly,  and  moderately. 
When  disease  falls  upon  a  person  whose  mode  of  life 
has  been  healthy,  nature  will  generally  effect  a  cure,  with- 
out the  necessity  of  resorting  to  medicine ;  and  even  when 
the  constitution  has  been  impaired  by  excess,  it  depends 
rather  upon  the  healing  power  of  nature,  and  the  vigour 
of  constitution  that,  is  left,  whether  the  patient  recovers 
or  not.  The  medical  man  may,  and  often  does,  greatly 
palliate  the  suffering,  and  cut  short  the  illness ;  he  may 
do  more, — he  often  rescues  the  sufferer  from  the  jaws  of 
death;  but  these  cases  are,  we  believe,  the  exceptions; 
and,  in  the  great  majority  of  instances  where  medicines 
are  taken,  unless  administered  with  the  greatest  care  and 
judgment,  they  do  harm  rather  than  good,  and  inflict 
serious  injury  on  the  physical  constitution. 

At  all  events,  we  think  that  some  restriction  should 
be  placed  on  the  sale  of  drugs,  (which,  when  erroneously 
administered,  are  more  properly  termed  poisons,")  by 
parties  who  are  altogether  ignorant  of  their  effects.  We 
do  not  think  it  consistent  with  the  duties  of  a  society  or 
a  government  that  cares  for  the  lives  of  the  community, 
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that  such  children's  poisons  as  opiate  cordials  and 
quietuses  should  be  allowed  to  be  sold,  and  administered 
in  such  immense  quantities  to  helpless  children,  as  at 
present ;  and  we  should  regard  any  measure  which  im- 
posed a  wholesome  restriction  on  the  sale  of  these  and 
similar  drugs,  as  a  very  necessary  and  proper  supple- 
mental act  to  the  recent  very  valuable  measures  for  the 
Improvement  of  the  Health  of  Towns. 


RE-ISSUE    OF    ELIZA    COOK'S    POEMS. 


GREY-HAIRED  DECEMBER. 

i   HAIL  to  thee,  hail  to  thee,  summer-day  sun ! 

1  Brilliant  and  long  is  the  course  that  you  run, 
Lighting  the  rose  on  the  straw-covered  hut, 
Storing  the  hedges  with  berry  and  nut : 
Flash  on  in  the  strength  of  your  glorious  pride, 
Scorching  the  green  sod  and  gilding  the  tide ; 
But  my  welcome  is  neither  so  long  nor  so  loud 
As  it  is  when  you  peep  from  a  dark  winter  cloud. 

!  My  warmest  of  healths  is  to  grey-haired  December, 
With  hrs  holly-twined  brow  and  his  carolling  lip  ; 
There's  no  fire  half  so  bright  as  the  yule  fagot's  ember, 
No  nectar  so  rich  as  the  wassail-bowl  flip ! 

The  winter  wind  breaks  from  its  ice-belted  caves, 
Roaring  its  way  o'er  the  answering  waves ; 
Onward  it  goes  with  a  hurricane  haste, 
Searching  the  valley  and  sweeping  the  waste ; 
'  Whistling  adown  the  wide  chimney  it  comes, 
And  away  through  the  keyhole  it  merrily  hums, 
With  a  freshness  of  breath  and  a  wildness  of  time 
That  you  never  can  meet  in  the  zephyrs  of  June. 
Here's  a  health,  then,  a  health  to  old  grey-haired  Decem- 
ber, 

With  his  holly-twined  brow  and  his  carolling  lip ; 
<  There's  no  fire  half  so  bright  as  the  yule  fagot's  ember, 
Ne  nectar  so  rich  as  the  wassail-bowl  flip ! 

The  moonlight  of  summer  is  fair  on  the  flower, 

On  the  leaf-shadowed  thicket — the  blossomed-wreathed 

bower; 

Hallowed  and  tender  it  falls  on  the  grove, 
1  As  a  woman's  soft  eye  on  the  shrine  of  its  love. 
But  see  the  pale  beams  on  the  snow-crested  mountain, 
On  the  rime-feathered    branch    and   the    crystal-locked 

fountain ; 

•  Oh !  the  fairest  of  rays  are  the  gleamings  that  fall 
On  the  frost-chequered  panes  of  the  log -lighted  hall 
Here's  a  health,  then,  a  health  to  old  grey -haired  Decem- 
ber, 

With  his  holly-twined  brow  and  his  carolling  lip ; 
There's  no  fire  half  so  bright  as  the  yule  fagot's  ember, 
No  nectar  so  rich  as  the  wassail-bowl  flip ! 

Curious  agents  of  destiny,  tell — 

Why  do  I  love  the  rude  storm -blast  so  well? 

!  Why  does  my  soul  find  a  laughing  delight 
In  the  gloom  shade  of  day  and  the  tempest  of  night? 
The  thunder  may  boom  and  the  lightning  may  fly, 
But  it  gladdens  mine  ear  and  gives  light  to  mine  eye : 
Let  the  elements  clash  in  the  fiercest  array, 
Here's  a  heart  that  can  struggle  as  madly  as  they. 
A  health,  then,  a  health  to  old  grey-haired  December, 

i      With  his  holly-twined  brow  and  his  carolling  lip ; 
There's  no  fire  half  so  bright  as  the  yule  fagot's  ember, 
No  nectar  so  rich  as  the  wassail-bowl  flip ! 


The  flash  may  be  swift,  and  the  cloud  may  be  dense, — 

Here's  an  impulse  as  ready,  a  soul  as  intense ; 
Chough  the  wailing  gust  rushes  with  desolate  sweep, 
lere's  a  bosom  whose  sighs  are  as  fearfully  deep ; 
et  the  demons  of  tempest  be  wild  as  they  will, 
here's  a  spirit  more  wild  and  more  passionate  still ; 

And  though  lonely  the  storm -ridden  spot  may  appear, 

This  spirit  is  often  as  lone  and  as  sere. 

A  health,  then,  a  health  to  old  grey -haired  December, 
With  his  holly-crowned  brow  and  his  carolling  lip ; 
There's  no  fire  half  so  bright  as  the  yule  fagot's  ember. 
No  nectar  so  rich  as  the  wassail -bowl  flip  1 


SONG  OF  THE  OLD  YEAR. 

)H  !  I  have  been  running  a  gallant  career 

On  u  courser  that  needeth  nor  bridle  nor  goad ; 
But  he'll  soon  change  his  rider,  and  leave  the  Old  Year 

Lying  low  in  the  dust  on  Eternity's  road. 
»Vide  has  my  track  been,  and  rapid  my  haste, 

But  whoever  takes  heed  of  my  journey  will  find 
That  in  marble-built  city  and  camel-trod  waste, 

I  have  left  a  fair  set  of  bold  way-marks  behind. 
"  have  choked  up  the  earth  with  the  sturdy  elm  board, 

I  have  chequered  the  air  with  the  banners  of  strife ; 
Fresh  are  the  tombstones  I've  scattered  abroad, 

Bright  are  the  young  eyes  I've  opened  to  life. 
Vly  race  is  nigh  o'er  on  Time's  iron-grey  steed, 

Yet  he'll  still  gallop  on  as  he  gallops  with  me ; 
And  you'll  see  that  his  mane  will  be  flying  again 

Ere  you've  buried  me  under  the  green  holly  tree. 

[f  ye  tell  of  the  sadness  and  evil  I've  wrought, 

Yet  remember  the  share  of  "good  works"  I  have  done; 
Ye  should  balance  the  clouds  and  the  canker  I've  brought 

With  the  grapes  I  have  sent  to  be  crushed  in  the  sun. 
[f  I've  added  grey  threads  to  the  worldly-wise  heads, 

I  have  deepened  the  chestnut  of  Infancj^'s  curl ; 
[f  I've  cherished  the  germ  of  the  shipwrecking  worm, 

I've  qutekened   the    growth    of  the    crown  -  studding 

pearl; 
[f  I've  lengthened  the  yew  till  it  brushes  the  pall, 

I  have  bid  the  sweet  shoots  of  the  orange-bloom  swell 
If  I've  thickened  the  moss  on  the  ruin's  dank  wall, 

I  have  strengthened  the  love-bower  tendrils  as  well. 
Then  speak  of  me  fairly,  and  give  the  Old  Year 

A  light-hearted  parting  in  kindness  and  glee, 
Chant  a  roundelay  over  my  laurel -decked  bier, 

And  bury  me  under  the  green  holly  tree. 
t 

Ye  have  murmured  of  late  at  my  gloom-laden  hours. 

And  look  on  my  pale  wrinkled  face  with  a  frown ; 
But  ye  laughed  when  I  spangled  your  pathway  with  flowers, 

And  flung  the  red  clover  and.  yellow  corn  down. 
Ye  shrink  from  my  breathing,  and  say  that  I  bite — 

So  I  do — but  forget  not  how  friendly  we  were 
When   I  fanned  your  warm  cheek   in   the  soft  summer 
night, 

And  just  tovcd  with  the  rose  in  the  merry  girl's  hair. 
Fill  the  goblet  and  drink  as  my  wailing  tones  sink, 

Let  the  wassail-bowl  drip  and  revel  shout  rise — 
But  a  word  in  your  ear,  from  the  passing  Old  Year, 

'Tis  the  last  time  he'll  teach  ye — "  be  merry  and  wise ! " 
Then  sing,  while  I'm  sighing  my  latest  farewell, 

The  log-lighted  ingle  my  death-pyre  shall  be ; 
Dance,  dance,  while  I'm  dying,  blend  carol  and  bell. 

And  bury  me  under  the  green  holly  tree. 
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THE  ROOM  OF  THE  HOUSEHOLD. 
THERE'S  a  room  I  love  dearly— the  sanctum  of  bliss, 
That  contains  all  the  comforts  I  least  like  to  miss ; 
Where,  like  ants  in  a  hillock,  we  run  in  and  oat, 
!    Where  sticks  grace  the  corner  and  hats  lie  about ; 
Where  no  idlers  dare  come  to  annoy  or  amuse 
With  their  "  morning  call "  budget  of  scandalous  news. 
'Tis  the  room  of  the  household — the  sacredly  free — 
'Tis  the  room  of  the  household  that's  dearest  to  me. 

The  romp  may  be  fearlessly  carried  on  there, 
No  "  bijouterie  "  rubbish  solicits  our  care ; 
All  things  are  as  meet  for  the  hand  as  the  eye, 
And  patchwork  and  scribbling  unheeded  may  lie ; 
Black  Tom  may  be  perched  on  the  sofa  or  chairs, 
He  may  stretch  his  sharp  talons  and  scatter  his  hairs ; 
Wet  boots  may  "  come  in,"  and  the  ink  drop  may  fall, 
For  the  room  of  the  household  is  "  liberty  hall." 

There  is  something  unpleasant  in  company  days,  , 
When  saloons  are  dressed  out  for  Terpsichore's  maze ; 
When  the  graceful  Mazourka  and  Weippert-led  band 
Leave  the  plain  countrydance-people  all  at  a  stand. 
There's  more  mirth  in  the  jig  and  the  amateur's  strum, 
When  the  parchment -spread  battledore  serves  as  a  drum. 
When  Apollo  and  Momus  together  unite, 
Till  the  household-room  rings  with  our  laughing  delight. 

Other  rooms  may  be  thickly  and  gorgeously  stored 

With  your  Titians,  Murillos,  Salvator,  and  Claude; 

But  the  Morland  and  Wilkie  that  hang  on  the  wall 

Of  the  family  parlour  out-value  them  all. 

The  gay  ottomans,  claiming  such  special  regard, 

Are  exceedingly  fine,  but  exceedingly  hard ; 

They  may  serve  for  state  purpose — but  go,  if  you  please, 

To  the  household-room  cushions  for  comfort  and  ease. 

And  the  book -shelves — where  tomes  of  all  sizes  are  spread, 

Not  placed  to  be  looked  at,  but  meant  to  be  read ; 

All  defaced  and  bethumbed,  and  I  would  not  be  sworn 

But  some  volumes,  perchance  the  most  precious,  are  torn. 

There's  the  library  open— but  if  your  heart  yearns, 

As  all  human  hearts  must,  for  the  song  of  a  Burns, 

Or  the  tale  of  a  "  Vicar,"  that  ever-rich  gem, 

You  must  go  to  the  room  of  the  household  for  them. 

'Tis  the  shadiest  place,  when  the  blazing  sun  flings 
His  straight  rays  on  the  rose  and  the  butterfly's  wings ; 
For  the  first  beams  of  morning  are  all  that  dare  peep 
Through  the  windows  where  myrtle  and  eglantine  creep 
Happy  faces  assemble  with  cheerful  salute, 
When  the  summer  meal  tempts  with  its  cream  and  its  fruit ; 
But  the  boaid's  not  so  merry,  the  meal's  not  so  sweet, 
If  'tis  out  of  the  room  of  the  household  we  meet. 

And  that  room  is  the  one  that  is  sought  by  us  still, 
When  the  night  clouds  of  winter  bring  darkness  and  chill ; 
When  the  ramblers  return  from  their  toil  or  their  play, 
And  tell  over  the  news  and  the  deeds  of  the  day. 
When  the  favoured  old  dog  takes  his  place  on  the  rug, 
Curled  up  in  the  firelight — all  warmly  and  snug ; 
While  the  master  sits  nodding  before  the  bright  flame, 
Till  the  hound  snores  aloud  and  the  Squire  does  the  same. 

I  have  wandered  far  off  over  "  moorland  and  lea," 
O'er  the  fairest  of  earth  and  the  bluest  of  sea ; 
It  was  health  that  I  sought — but,  alas !  I  could  find 
The  pursuit  was  in  vain  while  my  heart  looked  behind  ; 
The  room  of  the  household  had  bound  with  a  spell, 
And  I  knew  not  till  then  that  I  loved  it  so  well : 


"  Take  me  back  to  that  room,"  was  my  prayer  and  mv  crv 
"  Or  my  languishing  spirit  will  sicken  and  die." 

There  was  light  in  my  glance  when  I  saw  the  green  woof 
Of  old  elm  trees  half  screening  the  turreted  roof; 
I  grew  strong  as  I  passed  o'er  the  daisy-girt  track, 
And  the  Newfoundland  sentinel  welcomed  me  back. 
But  the  pulse  of  my  joy  was  most  warmly  sincere 
When. I  met  the  old  faces,  familiar  and  dear ; 
When  I  lounged  in  the  "  household-room,"  taking  my  rest, 
With  a  tinge  on  my  cheek,  and  content  in  my  breast. 


THE  MOTHER  WHO  HAS  A  CHILD  AT  SEA. 

THERE'S  an  eye  that  looks  on  the  swelling  cloud, 
Folding  the  moon  in  a  funeral  shroud, 
That  watches  the  stars  dying  one  by  one, 
Till  the  whole  of  heaven's  calm  light  hath  gone  ; 
There's  an  ear  that  lists  to  the  hissing  surge, 
As  the  mourner  turns  to  the  anthem  dirge. 
That  eye !  that  ear !  oh,  whose  can  they  be, 
But  a  mother's  who  hath  a  child  at  sea? 

There's  a  cheek  that  is  getting  ashy  white, 
As  the  tokens  of  storrn  come  on  with  night ; 
There's  a  form  that's  fixed  at  the  lattice  pane 
To  mark  how  the  gloom  gathers  over  the  main, 
While  the  yeasty  billows  lash  the  shore 
With  loftier  sweep  and  hoarser  roar. 
That  cheek !  that  form !  oh,  whose  can  they  be, 
But  a  mother's  who  hath  a  child  at  sea  ? 

The  rushing  whistle  chills  her  blood, 

As  the  north  wind  hurries  to  scourge  the  flood ; 

And  the  icy  shiver  spreads  to  her  heart, 

As  the  first  red  lines  of  lightning  start. 

The  ocean  boils !    All  mute  she  stands, 

With  parted  lips  and  tight-clasped  hands : 

Oh,  marvel  not  at  her  fear,  for  she 

Is  a  mother  who  hath  a  child  at  sea '. 

She  conjures  up  the  fearful  scene 
Of  yawning  waves,  where  the  ship  between, 
With  striking  keel  and  splintered  mast, 
Is  plunging  hard  and  foundering  fast. 
She  sees  her  boy,  with  lank,  drenched  hair, 
Clinging  on  to  the  wreck  with  a  cry  of  despair. 
Oh,  the  vision  is  maddening  !    No  grief  can  be 
Like  a  mother's  who  hath  a  child  at  sea. 

She  presses  her  brow— she  sinks  and  kneels,  * 
Whilst  the  blast  howls  on,  and  the  thunder  peals : 
She  breathes  not  a  word,  for  her  passionate  prayer 
Is  too  fervent  and  deep  for  the  lips  to  bear ; 
It  is  poured  in  the  long  convulsive  sigh, 
In  the  straining  glance  of  an  upturned  eye, 
And  a  holier  ottering  cannot  be 
Than  the  mother's  prayer  for  her  child  at  sea. 

Oh  !  I  love  the  winds  when  they  spurn  control, 

For  they  suit  my  own  bond-hating  soul ; 

I  like  to  hear  them  sweeping  past, 

Like  the  eagle's  pinions,  free  and  fast ; 

But  a  pang  will  rise,  with  sad  alloy, 

To  soften  my  spirit  and  sink  my  joy, 

When  I  think  how  dismal  their  voices  must  be 

To  a  mother  who  hath  a  child  at  sea. 
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DOUGLAS    JERROLD. 

No  name  is  more  familiar  to  English  readers  than 
that  of  Douglas  Jerrold.  He  is  himself  thoroughly 
English — in  his  feelings,  his  tastes,  and  his  genius.  And 
what,  above  all  other  things,  we  love  him  for  is,  his 
strong  sympathy  for  the  suffering,  the  poor,  and  the 
down-trodden  classes  of  our  community.  Indeed,  among 
all  the  able  and  earnest  vindicators  of  the  claims  of  the 
wretched  to  forbearance  and  sympathy  whom  modern 
times  have  produced,  we  can  call  to  mind  no  name  more 
honoured  and  distinguished  than  his. 

Like  Hood,  Douglas  Jerrold's  wit  sometimes  scalds  like 
tears.  It  is  not  mere  brilliancy,  point,  and  flash,  but, 
very  generally,  it  forms  the  covering  for  some  profound 
thought,  on  which  the  mind  broods  long  after  the  roar  of 
merriment,  with  which  it  was  first  received,  has  passed 
away  and  been  forgotten. 

Jerrold  was  a  most  laborious  writer  for  many  years 
before  he  achieved  reputation  as  an  author.  He  was 
scarcely  out  of  his  teens  when  he  began  writing  for  the 
stage,  through  the  accumulated  dulness  of  which  he  cut 
his  bright  way,  showering  his  sharp,  youthful  opinions, 
like  diamond-points,  about  the  tingling  ears  of  the  play- 
goers. He  was  then  full  of  jest,  fun,  and  whim  ;  and  he 
also  gave  many  promising  indications  of  that  sterling  wit 
and  keen  intellect,  which  have  so  pre-eminently  distin- 
guished his  riper  efforts.  It  was,  doubtless,  owing  to  the 
connection  which  he  had  with  the  stage  by  birth,  that 
induced  him  first  to  turn  his  talents  in  this  direction. 
His  father  was  the  manager  of  a  country  theatre,  and 
there  he  must  have  become  familiarized  with  the  mimic 
life  of  the  theatric  world.  He  did  not,  however,  desire  to 
assume  the  "sock  and  buskin,"  but  was  impelled  by 
his  youthful  energies  in  another  direction.  He  went  to 
sea  when  a  mere  boy,  and  was  entered  as  midshipman  on 
board  a  man-of-war.  He  only  remained  there,  however, 
for  about  two  years  —the  ship  having,  after  that  time, 
been  paid  off,  when  the  young  middy  had  to  betake 
himself  to  some  other  pursuit.  On  board  the  same  vessel 
with  Jerrold,  was  Clarkson  Stansfield,  the  now  widely- 
celebrated  painter.  Not  improbably,  the  short  expe- 
rience of  both  these  boys  at  sea,  tended  in  some  manner 
to  give  a  direction  to  their  future  efforts  in  art.  Who 
knows  whether  Jerrold's  "  Black  Eyed  Susan  "  may  not 
have  been  indebted  for  its  success  mainly  to  his  brief 
insight  into  life  at  sea,  and  Clarkson  Stansfield' s  un- 
equalled" marine  pictures  to  his  early  maritime  experience  ? 
The  two  boys  then  formed  a  warm  friendship,  but  when 
the  ship  was  paid  off,  they  separated,  to  pursue  their 
several  ways  in  life.  Sixteen  years  after,  they  met  on  the 
stage  of  Drury  Lane  theatre,  on  the  night  of  the  pro- 
duction of  Jerrold's  admirable  and  thoroughly  successful 
play  of  "  The  Rent  Day.'*  Stansfield  had,  by  that  time, 
also  established  his  reputation  as  a  scene-painter,  and  was 
borne  along  on  the  full  tide  of  success  which  leads  to 
fortune.  The  connection  of  the  two  friends  afterwards 
became  more  intimate,  and  was  cemented  by  their  marry- 
ing into  the  same  family. 

After  quitting  his  short  sea-life,  Jerrold  took  to  the 
trade  of  a  printer,  and  followed  this  for  a  few  yefirs. 
His  early  life,  and,  perhaps,  his  strong  bias,  induced  him, 
while  engaged  in  this  occupation,  to  commence  writing 
little  pieces  for  the  minor  theatres.  He  revived  those 
domestic  dramas,  which  used  to  be  so  much  in  vogue 
among  us,  and  his  success  was  considerable.  Many  of 
his  early  pieces  were  produced  at  the  Surrey  theatre. 
They  were  crude  and  careless,  it  is  true,  when  compared 
with  his  more  matured  efforts ;  but  they  generally  con- 
tained many  strong  home-points,  such  as  usually  tell  so 
well  upon  an  English  audience.  You  saw  in  them  the 
wit  and  the  pathos  of  a  strong-hearted  man,  and  the  na- 
tive spirit  of  a  thoroughly  original  writer,  struggling  to 
give  expression  to  its  crowding  thoughts  in  its  own  eager 


and  earnest  way.  There  was  almost  always  some  gene- 
rous and  healthful  purpose,  which  the  dramatist  contrived 
to  infuse  into  his  work,  though  the  wisdom  might  often 
be  concealed  by  the  sparkling  wit  and  keen  sarcasm  of  the 
dialogue. 

These  dramas  were  an  immense  advance  upon  the  gross 
extravagance  and  gory  melo  dramas  then  in  vogue ;  and 
their  success  obtained  for  the  author  an  engagement,  as 
dramatic  writer,  at  the  Drury  Lane  theatre.  Here  he 
produced  his  "Rent  Day"  in  1832,  and  afterwards  "Nell 
Gwynne,"  "  The  Housekeeper,"  "The  Prisoner  of  War," 
and  many  other  of  his  finest  works.  It  would  take  a  long 
space  to  enumerate  these,  and  it  is  scarcely  necessary  we 
should  chronicle  them  here.  Many  of  his  humbler  little 
dramas,  though  less  known,  are  more  to  our  taste  than 
those  which  are  more  celebrated.  "  The  Schoolfellows," 
"The  Painter  of  Ghent,"  and  "Doves  in  a  Cage,"  are 
charming  little  pieces,  illustrative  of  a  true  humanity, 
containing  many  stern  but  sweet  truths,  and  exciting  a 
laughter,  in  which  those  who  look  beneath  the  surface 
will  not  fail  to  discover  some  deep  and  thoughtful 
meaning. 

It  has  been  observed  by  a  clever  writer,  that  an  au- 
dience listening  to  a  play  of  Jerrold's  is  well  worth 
watching.  As  the  dialogue  flings  its  shells  and  crackers 
about  the  house,  you  detect  the  guilty  creatures  of  the 
world  of  pomps  and  vanities  and  lusts  of  the  flesh.  The 
explosion  of  the  sharp,  scorching  joke  is  heard  in  loud 
laughter ;  but  look  !  and  you  will  see  people  evince,  here 
and  there,  uneasiness  shadowing  their  mirth.  While  it 
effects  a  neighbour,  the  satire  has  a  honeyed  sweetness 
for  them ;  but  self-application,  which  they  cannot  suddenly 
avoid,  presently  turns  it  to  wormwood. 

Douglas  Jerrold  has  been  assailed  in  some  quarters  be- 
cause of  the  occasional  bitterness  of  his  satire,  and  the  cut- 
ting keenness  of  his  rebukes  of  wickedness  in  high  places. 
What  writer  is  there,  of  generous  impulses,  whose  heart 
is  warm,  and  whose  judgment  is  penetrating,  that  does  not 
speak  bitterly  of  folly,  sin,  and  vice  ?  An  honest  man 
cannot  dress  such  things  up  in  "  wreathed  smiles  ;  "  he 
must  speak  of  them  as  they  are,  and  expose  their  worth- 
lessness.  This  Jerrold  does  :  he  rips  up  the  wind-bags 
of  cant ;  shoots  folly  as  it  flies  ;  and  plants  his  keen  arrow 
under  the  ribs  of  vice.  Oh  !  but  it  is  so  very  disagree- 
able !  Indeed,  and  it  is  :  the  wholesomest  truth  is  often 
the  bitterest,  too.  But  that  is  no  reason  why  the  bitter 
truth  should  not  be  told,  even  though  a  smart  should 
follow. 

But  while  Jerrold  is  a  keen  satirist,  he  is  not  a  misan- 
thropist. He  has  an  earnest  faith  in,  and  a  heartfelt  love 
for  humanity  ;  and  he  "  does  his  spiriting"  in  genuine  be- 
nevolence of  heart.  "There  is  ever  a  large,  an  unmis- 
giving  and  acute  sympathy  for  erring,  suffering  humanity, 
breatfhing  in  his  writings.  It  glows  in  the  rosy,  jovial 
cheeks  of  his  revelry,  and  gushes  from  the  laughing  eyes 
of  his  wit,  like  tears.  His  scowl,  at  the  worst,  is  next  door 
to  a  smile ;  his  caustic,  and  apparently  relentless  humour, 
is  neighboured  by  a  charity,  and  the  sharp  wind  that  may 
be  seen  to  bite  wherever  it  blows,  can  breathe  lightly, 
and  play  sportively  with  flowers  in  a  mild  May-mood  of 
its  own." 

Who  knows  whether  the  early  difficulties  and  struggles 
of  Jerrold  in  life  may  not  have  imparted  to  his  writings 
a  portion  of  that  "severity"  which  has  been  found  so 
hard  to  digest  in  some  quarters  ?  A  man's  writings  are 
wholly  coloured  by  his  life  and  experiences ;  they  are  a 
reflex  of  his  past;  they  are  part  of  himself.  Jerrold 
suffered  all  the  throes  and  hardships  of  literary  labour  in 
hid  early  years ;  he  endured  poverty,  while  the  town  re- 
sounded with  the  fame  of  his  dramas.  "  Black  Eyed 
Susan,"  which,  in  France,  would  have  made  him  an  inde- 
pendent man,  was  only  worth  .£10  to  him  !  While 
theatres  in  town  and  country  were  crowded  by  it,  and 
the  treasuries  of  theatrical  managers  were  being  filled  by 
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it,  the  author  derived  no  benefit  from  his  work,  but  was 
struggling  amid  pecuniary  difficulties.  This  was  sufficient 
to  turn  the  milk  of  human  kindness  into  gall ;  but  it,  had 
no  such  effect  on  him.  His  nature  came  out  true,  pure, 
and  loving  still.  His  own  hands,  his  own  head,  had 
carved  a  way  for  himself,  and  his  trials  only  served  to  give 
him  a  wider  experience  of  human  life,  and  a  warmer  sym- 
pathy for  it  in  all  its  struggles.  He  remained  thoroughly 
honest  and  independent ;  and  never  feared  to  speak  out 
his  honest  indignation  at  the  manifold  wrongs  done  in  the 
so-called  Christian  world,  and  to  wage  unceasing  contest 
with  all  sorts  of  social  oppression  and  injustice. 

The  publication  of  Punch — of  which  he  has  from  the 
first  been  the  presiding  spirit — gave  him  an  opportunity 
of  exhibiting  his  genius  in,  probably,  its  most  striking 
aspect.  The  long-continued  and  justly-deserved  success 
of  this  valuable  periodical,  at  which  all  laugh  and  few  are 
offended,  may  be  ascribed  mainly  to  his  contributions. 
His  infinite  jest  and  bright  flashes  of  merriment,  which 
before  only  theatre-goers  and  his  own  private  friends  could 
enjoy,  were  now  thrown  abroad  over  the  empire,  and 
thousands  of  readers,  in  town  and  country,  took  him  to 
their  homes  weekly,  and  gave  him  a  warm  welcome  there. 
Punch,  however,  has  done  more  than  "  set  the  table  in  a 
roar;"  Douglas  Jerrold's  contributions  there  have  had  a 
social  and  political  influence  of  the  most  powerful  kind. 
In  Punch,  he  brought  the  aid  of  his  pen  to  all  questions 
of  public  interest,  and  he  invariably  took  the  side  of  the 
poor,  the  struggling,  and  the  weak,  employing  his  genial 
wit  and  humour  to  help  on  the  cause  of  human  progress. 
His  scathing  irony  and  sharp-pointed  sarcasm  were  inva- 
riably directed  against  fraud  and  wrong-doing.  The 
strokes  of  Punch's  powerful  baton  were  always  the  hea- 
viest about  the  shoulders  of  sleek  rogues  and  oily  hypo- 
crites. He  never  raised  the  laugh  at  the  expense  of 
honesty  and  virtue.  Objections  might  be  taken,  but 
these  are  altogether  overborne  by  the  pervading  geniality, 
the  steady  right-mindedness,  and  the  sterling  honesty  of 
this  excellent  periodical. 

Previous  to  the  publication  of  Punch,  Jerrold  had  be- 
come known  as  a  prose-writer  through  the  pages  of 
BlackivoocT s  Magazine.  The  clever  sketches,  since 
collected  and  published  under  the  tifle  of  "  Men  of  Cha- 
racter," first  appeared  in  that  periodical ;  and  of  this  we 
have  a  very  lively  recollection,  especially  of  one  entitled 
'•'  Job  Pippins;  or,  The  Man  who  couldn't  help  it."  The 
sketches  were  full  of  point  and  drollery,  and  excited  warm 
admiration  at  the  time. 

Shortly  after  the  commencement  of  Punch,  Jerrold 
began  the  publication  of  "The  Story  of  a  Feather"  in 
its  pages,  and  this  we  take  to  be  one  of  his  happiest 
efforts.  It  is  full  of  humour  and  tenderness,  simple  and 
touching,  though  dashed  here  and  there  with  a  satire 
which  is  always  in  the  right  place  and  at  the  right  object. 
The  history  of  the  Feather,  associated  with  the  touching 
life  of  the  humble  Patty  Butler,  rises  often  to  the  purest 
pathos,  and  makes  us  love  the  humanity,  sc  noble  a 
specimen  of  which  is  here  so  tenderly  and  truthfully 
delineated. 

Of  Douglas  Jerrold's  serial  papers  in  Punch,  the 
"Letters  to  his  Son,"  and  "  Mrs.  Caudle's  Curtain  Lec- 
tures," will  long  be  remembered.  The  Curtain  Lectures  \ 
are  quite  unique  in  our  literature.  No  one  had  before 
ventured  to  illustrate  this  "  night-side  of  nature"  till 
Jerrold  drev^aside  the  curtain — greatly  to  the  delight  of 
thousands  of  fogy  old  bachelors.  We  rather  think  the 
married  men  relished  the  treat  too ;  and  we  have  heard 
of  them  reading  the  Lectures  to  their  wives — whether  to 
tease  them  or  to  please  them,  we  shall  not  presume  to  say. 
In  the  earlier  numbers  of  the  same  periodical,  a  series  of 
articles  appeared,  signed  "  Q.,"  of  remarkable  power, 
the  style  arid  sentiments  of  which  clearly  revealed  the 
•writer.  One  of  these,  on  "  The  Traitor  '  Nothing,'  " 
was  an  article  which,  legislators  would  do  well  to  keep 


daily  before  their  eyes.  The  text  is  furnished  by  the 
Marquis  of  Boissy,  who  says  : — "  The  worst  enemies  of 
Government  are  persons  without  property,"  Here  is  an 
extract  from  Douglas  Jerrold's  commentary  : — • 

"  We  at  once  admit  the  beautiful  truth,  that  those  who  have 
nothing  are,  hy  the  very  wickedness  of  their  possession  the  enemies 
of  government.  This  Nothing  is  the  poor  man's  fiend — the  devil 
that  haunts  him.  In  the  morninjr  he  rises  with  Nothing  at  his 
flieside — if,  indeed,  he  have  not  slept  with  Nothing  in  the  winter 
air.  He  looks  in  his  cupboard,  Nothing  grins  at  him  from  the 
empty  shelves — Nothing  frowns  from  the  dark,  cold  fire-place 
Look  where  he  will,  the  demon  is  there.  Children  cry  for  bread, 
and  the  devil  whispers  in  the  father's  ear  —  "  Nothing."  In  this 
strait,  Nothing  sometimes  counsels  him  to  abuse  the  government ; 
and  the  wretch  naturally  oecomes  a  reviler  of  that  which  leaves 
him  Nothing  for  his  best  adviser.  Then  Nothing  sharpens  pikes — 
has  torch-light  meetings— unfurls  its  death's-head  banners- and 
marshals  its  frantic  thousands  against  the  well-fed,  well-disciplined 
mercenaries  of  the  breeches'  pocket.  Alas!  for  the  miserable  sol- 
dier's apparel  offered  by  Nothing.  They  are  cut  down  like  ripe 
corn  —  ridden  over  like  autumn  stubble  ;  their  pi'kes  bulrush  against 
the  thrice  tempered  scale  cuirass  of  coined  gold.  Next  we  see  the 
victims  with  Nothing  in  the  felon's  dock ;  and— what  scream  of 
anguish  was  that  ?  Oh  !  two  or  three  women  -wives  of  the  dupes 
of  Nothing — shriek  their  vain  farewell  to  the  wind  that  carries  their 
convict  husbands  to  life-long  slavery — whilst  Nothing  sounds 
through  the  gale,  and  mocks  them  with  its  laugh. 

"  There  aie  a  few  whom  Nothing  makes  notorious— the  heroes 
of  Nothing— its  heroes  and  its  tools  !  But  for  these  there  are  ten 
thousand  unknown  victims  :  creatures  born  to  Nothing,  tended  by- 
Nothing,  taught  by  Nothing,  gaining  Nothing,  hoping  Nothing. 
From  their  first  gulp  of  vital  air  to  their  death-rattles,  Nothing 
has  been  with  them.  Nothing  comforted  their  mother  in  her  hour 
of  anguish.  Nothing  gave  to  their  babyhood  the  abandonment 
and  frank  happiness  of  infancy  ;  Nothing,  a  stony-hearted  tyrant, 
has  awakened  in  their  bosoms  the  dignity  and  supremacy  of  man  ; 
Nothing  has  been  their  shadow,  their  fate,  their  destiny.  This 
beautiful  world,  with  all  its  treasures,  has  been  to  them  one  blank 
Nothing  !  They  were  born  to  Nothing— they  have  obtained  No- 
thing—and they  leave  their  inheritance  to  their  children. 

"  Thus  considered,  what  a  terrible  meaning  has  this  said  No- 
thing !  What  a  monster  it  is !  What  blood  and  tears  make  up  its 
name!  What  groans  and  heart-breaks  are  in  its  voice!  And, 
alas  !  we  fear  it  is  too  true.  Nothing  is  an  enemy  of  the  govern- 
ment !  And  Nothing — let  the  government  be  sure  of  it — has  a 
hundred  thousand  emissaries. 

Of  the  same  forcible  character  were  a  succession  of 
articles,  published  by  Jerrold,  in  the  Illuminated  Magazine, 
of  which  the  most  remarkable  were  "  The  Folly  of  the 
Sword,"  "  The  Order  of  Poverty,"  and  "The  Peerage  of 
the  Pen,"  all  full  of  pregnant  truth  and  satire.  His 
"  Gossip  at  the  Reculvers,"  and  the  "  Old  Man  at  the 
Gate,"  are  also  fine  papers.  The  "  Chronicles  of  Clover- 
nook  "  were  originally  published  by  him  in  the  same 
Magazine.  They  are  full  of  rich  and  unctuous  humour, 
quaint  and  delicate  sarcasm,  deep  insight  into  the  heart 
of  man,  and  are  pervaded  by  a  humane  and  generous 
spirit. 

Another  excellent  work  of  Jerrold's,  full  of  purpose, 
was  published  in  his  Shilling  Magazine,  entitled  "St. 
Giles's  and  St.  James's."  Here  we  had  a  striking  series 
of  illustrations  of  the  manner  in  which  circumstances, 
favourable  to  the  development  of  criminal  tendencies,  are 
constantly  operating  on  the  lower  strata  of  our  popula- 
tion. There  is  also  much  graphic  delineation  of  character 
in  this  novel,  embracing  a  very  wide  range,  from  the 
lowest  to  the  highest  grades  in  social  life.  Even  the 
legislator  might  gain  many  useful  hiuts  from  a  careful 
perusal  of  this  work. 

His  more  recent  plays  have  been  very  successful. 
"Bubbles  of  the  Day,"  ".Time  works  Wonders,"  and 
"  The  Catspaw."  Tlie  Haymarket  still  rings  with  the 
cracks  of  loud  laughter  evoked  by  the  last-named  piece. 
These  are  things  to  be  read,  and  seen,  and  felt,  rather 
than  to  be  written  about.  The  dramas  are  sharp,  spark- 
ling, and  brilliant  in  dialogue;  and  the  characters  are, 
generally,  truthful,  clearly  defined,  and  full  of  life, 

While  the  Haymarket  was  attracting  nightly,  audiences 
to  hear  the  "  Catspaw,"  Mrs.  Mouser  vas  detailing 
"  Bits  of  her  mind"  in  I'unch  to  still  larger  weekly  au- 
diences. Thus,  Jerrold  does  not  merely  amuse  and  teach 
London  play-goers,  but  readers  of  English  everywhere; 
except  in  Prussia,  and  some  other  states,  where  the  censor 
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prohibits  his  free-speech.  By  the  way,  it  is  a  great  testi- 
mony to  the  power  of  Punch,  that  the  despots  of  foreign 
countries  should  be  so  jealous  of  him,  and,  one  after 
another,  exclude  him  from  intercourse  with  their  sub- 
jects. 

We  trust  that  many  more  years  of  public  usefulness 
may  yet  be  spared  to  Douglas  Jerrold ;  that  we  may  have 
riany  more  "Cakes  and  Ale"  from  his  store;  and  that  he 
may  continue  to  ring  his  lusty  baton  on  the  broad  shoul- 
ders of  canters,  humbugs,  hypocrites,  oppressors,  de- 
frauders,  and  evil-doers  everywhere. 


ALICE    VAUGHAN. 

A   TALE,    IN   THREE    CHAPTERS. 
CHAPTER  III. 

LET  none  delude  themselves  with  the  hope  that  the  guilty 
thought  can  fade  away  and  leave  no  trace — that  the  evil 
intention  may  be  abandoned,  and  its  results  for  ever 
averted.  Mercifully  they  are,  indeed,  often  set  aside,  as 
far  as  the  harmless  victim  is  concerned,  and  the  repentant 
heart  is  spared  the  deeper  sting  of  having  irreparably  in- 
jured another  ;  but  its  self-inflicted  wound  cannot  be  so 
slightly  healed.  To  the  truly  penitent,  peace  may,  and 
must  return  ;  but  it  is  the  peace  of  a  submissive  and  dis- 
ciplined spirit,  feeling  its  need  of  correction,  neither  wan- 
dering nor  rebelling  when  the  chastisement  comes,  but 
looking  beyond  the  secondary  and  immmediate  circum- 
stances of  the  trial,  to  see  it  proceeding  from  the  hand 
that  doeth  all  things  well. 

Happy  is  it  for  us,  when  our  faults  or  our  failings — so 
easily  glossed  over,  when  baffled  in  their  mischievous 
consequences — are  thus  recalled  to  our  memories  j  when, 
instead  of  casting  the  blame  on  the  poor  human  agents 
who  visibly  inflict  the  annoyance,  and  returning  it  in  a 
spirit  of  bitterness  and  uncharitableness,  we  inwardly 
revert  to  the  time  when  we  were  even  as  they:  and 
tracing  the  links  between  our  half-forgotten  fault  and  our 
present  affliction,  admit  that  "  it  is  good  for  us  to 
have  been  afflicted,"  and  that  the  chastisement,  thus  re- 
motely administered  was  mercifully  suspended  in  an  hour 
of  deeper  anguish,  and  now  sent  as  a  faithful  messenger  to 
soften  our  too  careless  hearts. 

This  is  seldom  a  portion  of  youthful  experience,  and 
Alice,  with  sanguine  heart  and  generous  trust,  had  hope- 
fully turned  to  the  future  in  her  conversation  with  Honor ; 
she  had  hailed  her  contrite  and  candid  confession  as  an 
earnest  of  all  good ;  and  pledging  herself,  and  entreating 
Honor  to  silence  regarding  the  past,  she  confidently  anti- 
cipated that  this  stormy  passage  would  lead  to  a  securer 
haven,  and  never  transpire  to  wound  the  trusting  hearts, 
or  mar  the  domestic  comfort  of  their  own  beloved  circle. 
As  to  Mr.  Ponsonby,  he  should  be  mentioned  no  more ;  his 
presence  was  no  longer  to  disturb  them  ;  he  was  gone ;  and 
Alice,  reassuring  Honor's  mind  with  this  fact,  announced 
it  so  calmly,  that  she  adopted  the  idea  he  had  pleaded  in 
vain,  and  delicately  forbore  more  minute  inquiries  on  the 
subject. 

Not  so  with  good  Mrs.  Vaughan,  or  old  Peter  himself. 
When  Alice  returned  to  the  sitting-room  with  an  explana- 
tion of  Honor's  absence,  she  found  them  both  in  speech- 
less consternation  at  their  favourite's  unexpected  depar- 
ture. At  sight  of  Alice  they  each  found  words,  and,  with 
one  accord,  reproachfully  exclaimed,  "  Ah,  Alice !  who 
would  have  thought  you  so  hard-hearted  ? — to  come  all 
that  way  back  for  your  sake,  and  to  come  in  vain — he 
that  loved  you  since  you  were  a  little  slip  of  a  girl,  but 
would  never  say  a  word  of  it,  on  account  of  our  foolish 
notions  about  Owen.  God  help  him — he  missed  liis 
luck  ! " 

"  What  matter  for  that,  Biddy  ?  "  chimed  in  the  old 
man,  impatiently.  "  If  he  missed  his  luck,  he  had  his 


own  way, — more  than  any  of  us  can  say.  Just  when  we 
were  comforting  ourselves  with  the  thought  that,  if  the 
luck  was  left,  it  was  for  one  that  well  deserved  it — de- 
served it  for  his  manly  honour,  and  his  manly  fight  against 
temptations  that  would  have  conquered  another,  against 
circumstances  that  would  have  sunk  him,  —  to  think  of 
him  as  he  came  in  yesterday,  taking  our  hands  in  his  own 
hearty  way,  and  thanking  us  for  all,  but  most  of  all  for 
giving  him  a  chance  of  winning  our  treasure,  wishing 
Owen  joy,  and  saying  it  was  still  more  joy  to  him ! 
Little  did  we  think  that  he  was  to  pass  away,  and  that 
another  day  would  find  us  grieving  for  another  hope  ! 
But  lack-a-day  !  'tis  always  so;  those  girls —the  very 
best  of  them —  ire  al\vays  doing  mischief  !  "  And  stop- 
ping abruptly  at  this  climax,  old  Peter  rocked  himself  in 
his  chair,  as  if  he  were  the  party  principally  aggrieved. 

"  If  they  knew  but  all,"  thought  Alice,  as  she  raised 
her  pleading  eyes  to  each  kind,  though  reproachful  face  j 
"oh,  gladly  can  I  bear  their  generous  anger,  if  it  only 
saves  themselves  from  the  bitter  knowledge  the  real  cause 
of  Mr.  Ponsonby's  departure  would  inflict ;  and  yet " 

She  had  hardly  time  to  stifle  the  passing  sigh  which 
ushered  in  another  train  of  thought,  when  suddenly  a  wail 
from  outside  the  house — the  well-known  funeral  cry — 
smote  upon  their  startled  ears.  The  old  couple  remained 
transfixed  with  terror ;  and  Alice,  flying  to  the  window, 
beheld  a  crowd  of  people  in  slow  procession,  now  ap- 
proaching, now  dividing,  as  some  hurried  forward  to  the 
house,  and  some  gathered  more  closely  round  the  object 
they  guarded.  Even  while  she  looked,  old  Peter  had 
risen  from  his  chair  and  reached  the  door.  He  was  the 
first  to  receive  the  fatal  tidings,  to  reveal  them  to  those 
within,  by  an  exceeding  bitter  cry,  as  when  one  mourneth 
for  his  only  son. 

WTho  can  describe  the  heartrending  scene  that  followed  ? 
It  was  Owen,  indeed,  brought  in  apparently  lifeless,  as  he 
had  been  discovered  by  some  farmers  who,  later  in  the 
day,  were  proceeding  to  the  fair,  and  found  him  lying 
quite  insensible  by  the  road-side,  as  if  he  had  been  thrown 
from  his  horse,  which  was  quietly  cropping  the  herbage  a 
few  paces  off. 

Messengers  were  at  once  dispatched  foi  the  priest  and 
the  doctor,  both  considered  essential  in  a  case  ot  extremity ; 
arid  Mrs.  Vaughan,  discovering  that  life  was  not  totally 
extinct,  with  reviving  hope  hastened  to  apply  such  simple 
restoratives  as  her  experience  suggested,  they  succeeded 
so  far  as  to  produce  some  degree  of  consciousness— though 
it  seemed  but  a  consciousness  of  suffering — by  the  time 
the  worthy  clergyman  arrived  ;  all  made  way  for  him  and 
watched  with  sinking  hearts  the  grave  expression  of  his 
experienced  eye,  as  he  stood  beside  the  bed ;  but  Owen, 
as  if  rallying  at  his  presence,  gave  him  a  glance  of  recog- 
nition, and  as  he  bent  over  his  helpless  form,  whispered  a 
few»words  inaudible  to  all  beside;  with  a  silent  gesture 
the  priest  intimated  his  wish  that  all  should  leave  the 
room,  and  fearing  that  the  last  hour  indeed  was  come, 
they  implicitly  obeyed,  to  await  in  an  adjoining  apartment 
in  agonized  suspense  the  result  of  the  interview,  or  the 
arrival  of  the  physician,  which  alone  could  interrupt  it. 

At  last  the  door  of  Owen's  room,  beyond  the  Kitchen, 
where  the  stricken  family  and  their  sympathizing  neigh- 
bours were  now  assembled,  was  slowly  opened,  and  as  if 
in  search  of  some  particular  individual,  the  priest  looked 
out;  the  gravity  of  his  countenance  had  deepened  into 
severer  lines,  and  conveyed  an  awe-struck  •notion  to  the 
silent  gazers,  not  one  of  whom  stirred  or  spoke  as  his 
glance  overlooked  them  all,  until  it  rested  sternly  on 
Honor ;  then  crossing  the  room  to  the  far  end  where  she 
sat,  he  stood  before  her  for  a  moment  with  a  fixed  and 
searching  gaze,  and  in  a  low  deep  tone  which  thrilled  to 
the  hearts  of  all  present,  said  "  Your  husband  wishes  to 
speak  to  you — follow  me." 

Honor  moved  not,  spoke  not ;  deadly  pale,  and  with 
eyes  fixed  and  glazed,  she  continued  to  look  in  the  clergy- 
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man's  face  after  he  had  addressed  her,  until  he  repeated 
his  commands ;  then  dowly  gathering  in  its  sense,  she 
rose  from  her  low  seat  and  walked  mechanically  across  the 
room  to  the  half-open  door.  At  the  threshold  she  paused 
a  moment,  as  if  to  collect  her  bewildered  faculties,  raising 
her  Land  to  her  forehead ;  then  entering  the  room,  the 
door  was  quietly  closed. 

Another  interval,  and  it  suddenly  opened  again  ;  but 
this  time  it  was  Honor's  voice — for  none  could  see  her 
face — calling,  crying  for  Alice ;  she  was  close  at  hand,  and 
instantly  obeying  the  summons,  the  door  again  was  quickly 
closed,  and  father,  mother,  assembled  friends  gazed  in  each 
others'  faces  with  a  silence  more  expressive  than  words, 
of  their  apprehension  that  some  fearful  mystery  was  to  be 
dissolved. 

But  the  conference  in  Owen's  room  was  at  last  inter- 
rupted ;  the  doctor  arrived,  and  not  even  respect  for 
priestly  authority  could  close  the  door  against  him  ;  he 
vtas  at  once  admitted,  and  with  him  entered  the  group 
whose  curiosity  or  anxiety  had  been  so  long  held  at  bay. 
The  moment  the  doctor  looked  at  Owen,  he  exclaimed, 
"Ha!  there  has  been  poison  here!"  and  the  priest  on 
whom  he  turned  his  eyes  gave  a  nod  of  acquiescence.  A 
low  murmur  of  horror  burst  from  every  lip,  and  then  as 
if  by  one  consent  every  eya  turned  on  Honor.  As  if  she 
saw  or  heard  it  not,  she  retained  her  position  beside  her 
husband,  one  hand  detained  in  his  convulsive  grasp,  with 
the  other  wiping  away  the  froth  that  collected  on  his  lip, 
and  ever  gazing  in  the  dim  eyes  that  still  were  trustingly 
and  lovingly  turned  towards  hers. 

The  murmur  deepened,  for  in  many  a  mind  the  doctor's 
sentence  found  connection  with  the  priest's  stern  look  and 
summons  to  Honor,  with  her  own  dark  bearing  in  other 
days;  and  though  that  stern  brow  had  relaxed,  and  per- 
fect confidence  seemed  now  existing  between  the  suffering 
husband  and  anxious  wife — so  perfect  indeed  as  to  form 
a  striking  contrast  to  the  demeanour  of  happier  hours, — 
still  the  dark  suspicion  had  arisen,  and  almost  audible 
remarks  amongst  the  attached  dependents,  who  had  un- 
rebuked  crowded  in,  expressed  their  wish  that  poor  Owen 
had  a  truer  ani  a  safer  nurse. 

Honor,  as  we  have  said,  completely  engrossed,  appeared 
neither  to  see  nor  hear  aught  of  this  ;  but  something  of  it 
at  last  seemed  to  catch  the  sufferer's  more  accustomed 
ears ;  with  an  effort  raising  Honor's  hand  to  his  lips  he 
murmured,  "Do  not  tire  yourself,  dearest,  leave  me  for  a 
little  while,"  and  as  she  almost  mechanically  obeyed  his 
request,  he  cast  a  glance  of  intelligence  towards  his 
reverend  visitor,  who  instantly  comprehending  his  wish, 
turned  to  the  bystanders,  and  raising  his  hand  in  the 
impressive  attitude  with  which  he  had  been  on  many  a 
solemn  occasion  accustomed  to  address  them,  he  slowly 
and  distinctly  said,  "It  is  Owen  Vaughan's  wish,  that  I 
should,  in  this  trying  moment,  state  to  his  and  my  own 
sincere  conviction,  that  whatever  be  the  result  of  this  sad 
event,  its  cause  originated  in  accident  alone." 

An  approving  smile,  for  a  moment  lighting  up  the  suf- 
ferer's eye  and  brow,  attested  his  full  acquiescence  in  those 
words,  and  then  he  patiently  resigned  himself  to  the 
doctor's  care. 

Alice,  in  the  meantime,  had  glided  from,  the  room — 
from  the  house — seeking  in  the  open  air  some  relief  from 
the  oppressive  weight  on  heart  and  brow.  It  was  at  such 
a  moment  she  encountered  Gerald  Ponsonby  again,  re- 
called by  the  dreadful  rumour  that  had  overtaken  even 
him.  All  else  was  forgotten,  in  the  thought  of  his  beloved 
early  playmate — of  the  grief-stricken  parents — of  the 
desolate  home — he  returned,  to  meet  Alice  first  of  all  on 
the  threshold,  and  before  a  word  could  be  spoken  she  had 
laid  her  throbbing  head  on  his  shoulder,  and  resigned 
herself  to  the  support  of  his  encircling  arm,  as  naturally 
as  she  might  have  done  long  years  before ;  as  confidingly 
as  if  no  misapprehension  had  alienated  them  since.  As 
he  led  Her  to  the  little  garden  bower,  he  exclaimed,  "  Oh ! 


Alice,  can  this  be  true  ?  How  did  this  wretched  business 
happen?  Where  are  his  poor  parents:  Is  there  even  a 
shadow  of  hope  ?" 

"Yes,  all  too  true,  that  he  is  in  suffering  and  danger; 
but  there  is  hope,  for  he  lives,  and  I  have  even  more  hope 
than  others,  for  I  know  what  has  befallen  him,  and  the 
cause  of  his  illness,  though  dangerous,  agonizing,  dreadful 
— most  dreadful — is  seldom  fatal  when  remedies  can  be 
used  in  time." 

"  Oh !  thank  God,  that  he  is  still  alive,"  exclaimed 
Gerald,  with  a  full  sigh  of  relief,  "they  told  me  all  was 
over ;  but  what  caused  this  sudden  illness  ?  And  how  do 
you  know  more  about  it,  Alice,  than  any  one  else  ? " 

At  this  sudden  question,  a  quick  flush  spread  over 
Alice's  fair  face,  leaving  it  the  next  moment  deadly  pale, 
as  she  raised  her  earnest  eyes,  and  in  a  low  solemn  voice 
said,  "  Mr.  Ponsonby,  Owen  took  poison." 

"Poison!  Oh,  Alice,  what  do  you  say?"  exclaimed 
her  horrified  listener,  his  thoughts  instantly  reverting  to 
the  previous  night,  to  the  scene  described  by  Honor,  when 
he  had  accidently  encountered  her  in  the  garden, — to  her 
reckless  avowal — her  passionate  farewell — and  pursuing 
with  still  better  reason  the  conclusion  already  arrived  at 
by  others,  he  clasped  his  hands  together  vehemently,  and 
fixing  a  gaze  of  horror  on  Alice,  again  reiterated  her 
words,  asking  in  the  same  breath,  "and  where  is  his 
wife?" 

Some  struggle  was  evidently  going  forward  in  Alice's 
mind,  she  did  not  immediately  answer;  her  eyes  were 
bent  on  the  ground,  and  more  fleeting  than  ever,  her  soft 
colour  went  and  came;  at  last  the  unwonted  agitation  ! 
passed  away,  and  pale  indeed,  but  with  her  own  sweet 
serene  look,  she  raised  her  eyes  to  Mr.  Ponsonby's,  and 
taking  the  hand  that  had  fallen  nerveless  beside  her,  softly 
within  her  own,  the  still  roice  softly  said,  "Mr.  Ponsonby, 
you  upbraided  me  with  want  of  candour  this  morning — a 
sad  fault  between  friends — you  are  the  first  that  ever 
accused  me  of  it,  you  shall  never  do  so  again,  Gerald,  from 
this  hour  you  shall  never  seek  in  vain  one  thought  of  my 
heart," 

Joyfully  to  raise  to  his  lips  the  little  hand  that  clasped 
his  own ;  to  bless  the  trusting  promise  doubly  precious  in 
this  lowering  moment,  to  read  something  brighter  than 
hope  in  the  clear,  candid  eyes,  still  raised  to  his  ;  and  then 
to  meet  her  unuttered  wish  by  turning  away  from  all 
personal  feelings  to  their  sad  engrossing  theme,  was  the 
act  of  an  instant ;  the  next  found  him  intently  listening  to 
the  sad  details  which  Alice,  hurriedly  at  first — then  more 
tranquilly — related.  She  told  him  all,  her  first  misgivings 
regarding  Honor,  their  startling  confirmation ;  Honor's 
own  free  and  full  confession — her  altered,  chastened  feel- 
ings— her  own  brightening  hope  in  the  future,  and  then 
she  paused,  and  choking  tears  a  while  stopped  her  utter- 
ance, as  she  remembered  that  even  then,  that  future  might 
be  nearly  closed. 

Abruptly  she  recommenced  her  painful  narrative, 
"  When  Honor  called  me  in,  at  such  a  moment  into  the 
room — me  of  all  others  there — a  quick  foreboding  flashed 
across  my  mind, — and  it  was  even  so — the  poison  mingled 
by  those  erring  hands,  intended  for  her  own  destruction, 
and  only  laid  aside  while  she  went  to  gather  more  of  the 
herb,  to  make  it  still  more  sure — at  the  time  you  encoun- 
tered her  in  the  garden — that  very  draught,  over  the 
destruction  of  which  her  expecting  heart  had  rejoiced,  has 
been  made  the  fatal  medium  of  her  anguish  and  disgrace. 
In  her  absence  from  the  house,  poor  Owen,  finding,  as  he 
imagined,  a  cup  of  milk  on  the  shelf,  swallowed  tho 
greater  part  in  one  eager  draught  before  he  noticed  any- 
thing unusual,  then  startled  at  the  bitter  taste,  he  dropped 
the  cup,  spilling  the  remainder  of  its  contents  on  the  floor. 
He  slept,  and  forgot  it,  leaving  home  at  the  first  light 
before  it  had  time  to  take  effect ;  but  he  had  not  ridden 
many  miles  when  he  found  himself  seized  with  excru- 
ciating inward  pain,  the  thought  of  bis  last  night's  mistake 
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instantly  flashed  across  his  mind,  and  he  looked  anxiously 
|  round  for  some  house  where  assistance  might  be  procured. 
j  He  looked  in  vain,  it  was  in  the  midst  of  the  lonely  pass 
of  Glencoe,  all  was  utter  solitude,  no  curling  wreath  of 
smoke,  not  the  bark  of  a  dog,  and  even  while  the  sense  of 
desolation  passed  through  his  brain,  a  quick  sensation  of 
giddiness  and  faintness  seemed  to  follow  it,  and  he  sank 
from  his  horse  in  total  insensibility.  This  was  all  he  knew, 
and  thus  far  he  had  related  to  Father  Donovan.  I  know 
not — I  cannot  think  that  any  dark  suspicion  of  Honor, 
could  have  mingled  with  his  narration ;  his  love  and  trust 
in  her  was  always  so  perfect,  so  unvarying,  he  couM  not 
have  lived  and  uttered  the  thought,  that  she  had  attempted 
his  life.  And  yet,  th^re  was  a  terrible  meaning  in  the 
good  priest's  eye,  when  he  summoned  her  to  his  bedside; 
;  perhaps  he  but  followed  some  leading  thought — some 
knowledge  he  had  already  possessed,  but  all  that  met  his 
look  at  that  moment  involuntarily  shuddered,  and  Honor's 
own  demeanour  added  force  to  their  doubts." 

"  I,  who  had  just  been  listening  to  her  agonizing  self- 
reproaches,  could  easily  trace  the  workings  of  her  awe- 
struck mind,  as  she  beheld  the  trusting  one  she  would 
have  wronged  thus  suddenly  laid  low ;  but  that  she  was 
in  any  way  the  cause  of  his  present  condition  never 
entered  my  mind,  or  hers  I  am  convinced;  oh!  who 
could  think  so  that  listened  to  her  wild  cry,  when  the 
whole  truth  was  placed  before  her,  her  incoherent  appeal 
to  me,  as  she  besought  me  to  declare  all  she  had  told. 
All,  she  would  not  spare  herself  one  jot  or  tittle — slie 
would  not  even  spare  Owen,  for  she  passionately  said, 
'Leave  no  dark  chamber  to  be  hereafter  explored — he 
cannot,  shall  not  die — and  my  whole  future  life  shall  atone 
for  this  day/  And  Owen,  grieving  for  her  past  sorrows — 
her  present,  anguish,  even  more  than  over  his  own  mista- 
ken love — his  own  wrongs — took  her  again  with  unshaken 
tenderness  to  his  heart,  and  blessed  me  over  and  over,  as 
the  witness  to  her  truth/' 

Alice  paused,  her  heart  throbbing  fast  as  she  thus 
recalled  the  exciting  scene.  Mr.  Ponsonby  looked  down 
very  gravely,  then  in  answer  to  her  appealing  glance, 
hesitating  and  half  reluctantly  he  said,  "And  Alice,  do 
you,  can  you,  believe  her  story  ?" 

To  turn  away  disappointed — to  check  the  rising  tear — 
and  then  to  look  up  again  reproachfully  and  say, — "  Like 
the  rest  of  the  world — ah  !  Mr.  Ponsonby,  not  like  your- 
self," was  Alice's  first  impulse ;  then  she  added  more 
calmly,  "  Thus  Father  Donovan  warned  us ;  'but'  he  said, 
'  though  I  believe  you,  for  it  is  not  in  human  nature 
to  deceive  at  a  moment  like  this ;  yet,  were  the  world  to 
hear  all  the  circumstances,  it  would  never  acquit  you,  it 
might  even  pronounce  a  harsher  verdict,  and  say,  that  you 
had  provided  the  guileless  testimony  of  that  innocent 
child,  in  anticipation  of  the  charge  that  would  too  surely  be 
brought/  Ah!  to  see  then  her  lowly  look  of  acquiescence 
in  her  merited  shame — Owen's  suffering  glance ;  but  the 
priest  went  on,  'our  besetting  sin  was  pride,  through  this 
expect  your  punishment,  if  spared  it  from  the  world, 
which  for  the  sake  of  your  estimable  husband  shall  never 
know  your  errors  ;  Still,  feel  it  in  your  own  heart,  read  it 
in  the  eyes  of  those  you  value  most,  even  those  now 
present,  who  never  can  forget  this  day/  'No,  no!'  in- 
terrupted Owen,  feebly  endeavouring  to  draw  her  towards 
him,  'if  life  is  spared  me,  Honor  shall  never  read  a 
feeling  in  my  heart — and  I  can  promise  for  Alice  too —but 
the  renewed  and  strengthened  trust  her  noble  confession 
has  earned.  Oh  !  Father  Donovan,  it  is  one  in  a  thousand 
would  thus  have  had  resolution  to  reveal  the  whole  truth 
— such  a  truth ;  what  better  earnest  could  be  given,  that 
the  evil  heart  has  parsed  away  ? ' 

"  A  kinder  light  beamed  from  the  good  man's  eyes  ;  he 
laid  his  hand  upon  her  drooping  head,  and  he  said, 
solemnly,  '  Be  it  so,  my  daughter;  much  is  forgiven  you; 
well  may  you  learn  to  love  much  in  return/  And  now, 
Gerald,  after  this,  can  you  withhold  your  belief,  oh  I 


rather  when  you  hear — as  I  do  fear  you  will  hear  many 
assert  the  contrary — will  you  not  say  that  she  is  guiltless 
in  this  ?  Will  you  not  take  her  part  ?  " 

She  looked  wistfully  into  his  eyes,  and  who  could  resist 
such  a  pleader ;  but  Mr.  Ponsonby  took  her  hand  in  his, 
and  gravely  said,  "  I  cannot  refuse  my  evidence  to  any- 
thing you  so  steadfastly  believe.  I  know  how  poor  is  the 
testimony  of  circumstances  opposed  to  the  unfettered  in- 
stinct of  a  guiltless  heart.  I3ut  warmly  to  plead  her 
cause — Alice,  ask  yourself,  could  that  bo  my  part?  Then, 
indeed,  what  would  the  world  say  ?  " 

Again  Alice  turned  away  ;  but  never  was  so  bright  a 
look  hidden  beneath  veiled  lids,  to  rest  upon  the  insensible 
mossy  ground,  it  was  only  for  a  moment,  and  then  in  the 
full  spirit  O'  that  candour  so  lately  vowed,  they  were 
raised  to  his  face,  to  give  their  own  sweet  light  to  the 
smile  with  which  she  answered,  "  Gerald,  we  need  not 
fear  that  the  world  will  say  one  word/' 

It.  was  even  so,  if  in  Honor's  former  circle,  or  in  her 
present  rural  neighbourhood,  hearts  uncharitable  enough 
were  *bund  to  connect  Mr.  Ponsonby's  unexpected  return 
with  rhe  fact  of  Owen's  sudden  illness — the  immediate 
cause  of  which  had  transpired  through  the  doctor's  indis- 
creet explanation — the  answer  was  at  hand ;  it  was  no 
longer  a  secret,  that  love  for  Alice  Vaughan  was  the 
motive  that  had  brought  Mr.  Ponsonby  home,  and  that  he 
only  waited  to  make  her  his  bride  and  depart  again. 

It  is  almost  superfluous  to  add  that  Owen  recovered, 
youth  and  strength  brought  him  through  even  the  remain- 
ing sting  that  might  have  lingered  for  life  in  a  less  hardy 
frame ;  but  a<change  had  passed  on  him,  no  less  than  on 
Honor  in  the  place  of  his  old  good-humoured  equanimity 
of  temper  and  manner,  a  nervous  anxiety  was  now  to  be 
observed,  a  restless  apprehensivcness  for  her  happiness, 
for  the  estimation  in  which  sho  was  from  henceforth  held  ; 
he  admired — he  loved  her  so  truly — ho  could  not  bear  to 
think  she  suffered  in  public  opinion,  and  at  times  seemed 
half  inclined  to  resent  the  grave  pitying  looks  that  too 
often  would  follow  the  cordial  greetings  on  his  recovery, 
when  accompanied  by  Honor,  he  would  make  his  appear- 
ance at  chapel  or  any  other  place  of  public  resort. 

Honor,  self-possessed  in  her  lowliness,  as  she  had  been  in 
her  day  of  pride,  calmly  and  meekly  endured  those  passing 
mortifications;  if  she  heeded  them  it  was  only  for  Owen's 
sake,  she  lived  for  him  alone,  unconscious  apparently  that 
tho  very  strength  of  her  devotedness  furnished  grounds  for 
the  surmise  that  it  must  too  suddenly  have  sprung  from 
some  powerful  cause.  Alice  saw  all  this,  and  did  all  that 
the  influence  of  her  sweet  kindly  manner,  and  evident 
confidence  in  Honor  could  do,  to  remove  the  prejudice 
against  her ;  but  her  time  was  short.  One  Sunday  came 
at  last,  and  she  leant  on  Gerald's  arm,  as  she  lingered 
after  nrayers  in  the  little  court  of  the  chapel;  it  was  to 
take  a  last  farewell  of  many  an  humble  friend,  who  now 
crowded  round  her,  with  the  knowledge  that  when  next 
they  assembled  on  that  spot,  she  would  be  away  on  the 
dancing  waters.  The  blessings  and  farewells  were  still 
unfinished,  when  the  kind  old  priest  made  his  appearance 
from  within,  making  his  way  through  the  group  which 
now  fell  off,  one  by  one,  he  cordially  shook  hands  with 
the  young  people,  then  detaining  that  of  Alice  in  his  own, 
he  exclaimed,  "And  so,  you  are  leaving  old  Ireland,  as 
well  as  the  rest ;  ah,  Miss  Alice,  is  this  the  end  of  all  your 
fine  plans  for  building,  and  draining,  and  improving  at 
Derrimore  ?  We  were  only  waiting  till  we  were  of  age," 
continued  he,  laughingly  turning  to  Mr.  Ponsonby.  "  and 
then  we  were  to  have  claimed  a  share  of  the  Government 
grant,  aud  made  a  garden  o£  Eden  of  tho  wild  mountain 
side." 

Alice  coloured  and  laughed,  and  looked  at  Gerald  Pon- 
sonby, as  if  she  would  have  said,  "  it  is  here  lies  the 
blame." 

But  before  either  could  answer,  old  Peter  stepped  for- 
ward and,  taking  up  the  theme,  exclaimed,  "  Whether 
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your  reverence  is  earnest  or  joking,  there's  truth  in  your 
words,  and  something  of  that  very  same  subject  I  have 
been  saying  to  Gerald  already ;  it  was  a  different  story 
two  years  ago ;  but  once  a  married  man,  anci  with  a  stake 
in  the  country,  such  as  that  fine  farm  of  Alice's,  there's 
no  fear  but  the  Ponsonbys  would  soon  take  root  and 
spread  out  their  branches  again." 

Gerald  laughed,  as  he  replied,  "  you  forget  Peter,  that 
— thanks  to  your  advice — I  have  now  a  still  deeper  stake 
in  the  land  where  we"*re  going." 

Old  Peter  shook  his  head  with  a  dissatisfied  air,  and 
muttered  again,  "'Twas  all  very  well  with  a  single  man, 
but  I  believe  all  this  comes  of  my  dislike  to  parting  with 
Alice.,  or  banishing  her  pretty  face  amongst  the  convicts 
and  kangaroos." 

Alice  whispered,  lt  you  should  have  warned  me  of  that, 
the  day  you  and  dear  Mrs.  Vaughan  lectured  me  so 
severely  by  the  chimney  corner." 

Peter  turned  away  with  a  smile  and  a  sigh,  followed  by 
Owen  and  Honor,  who  during  this  conversation  had  stood 
silently  by.  On  their  way  homewards,  the  three  talked 
long  and  earnestly,  often  stopping,  looking  round  them, 
then  proceeding  again ;  but  slowly  as  they  went,  Alice 
and  Gerald  were  still  greater  loiterers,  and  found  old  Peter 
already  before  them  when  they  reached  the  door. 

"  'Tis  a  pleasant  prospect,"  he  exclaimed,  as  shading 
his  eyes  with  his  hand,  he  looked  up  and  down  the  bright 
river,  and  along  the  blue  mountain  range,  "  'tis  a  pleasant 
prospect,  have  you  anything  to  match  it,  Gerald,  in  that 
far  land  of  yours  ?" 

"  Not  fairer  certainly,  but  bolder — grander " 

"Ah!  that's  just  it,"  interrupted  Peter,  "we  are  all 
looking  for  grandeur ;  had  your  forefathers  been  content 
with  less  of  it,  you  need  not  be  looking  across  the  waters 
now." 

"  Not  much  use  in  remembering  that  at  present,"  re- 
marked Gerald,  quietly. 

"But  that  is  the  very  point,"  replied  old  Peter,  impres- 
sively, "if  half  the  people  that  go  abroad  and  thrive 
used  the  same  diligence  at  home,  our  poor  country  need 
not  be — as  it  now  is — deprived  of  the  best  of  its  sons,  not 
but  that  I  say  those  foreign  parts  are  a  blessing  from 
Providence,  to  open  a  field  for  those  who  have  nothing  to 
work  upon  here — who  have  weary  hearts — or  heavy  bur- 
thens— or  families  to  provide  for;  yes  they  are  a  blessing, 
a  salvation  to  many  that  would  be  outcasts  only  for  them, 
in  the  troubles  and  temptations  of  these  changing  days. 
But  for  those  that  have  home-bound  duties,  such  as  Alice 
there,  who  at  this  moment  looks  so  smiling  and  careless, 
thinking  she  has  cleverly  shifted  hers  on  the  shoulders  of 
an  old  man  like  me;  yes,  look  at  your  land — it  is  conve- 
nient sure  enough — at  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  but 
recollect  what  his  reverence  was  saying  just  now,  and  ask 
yourself — am  I  likely  to  follow  out  the  plans  that  you  once 
thought  your  duty  ?  And  Gerald,  to  your  honour  and 
credit,  be  your  industry  faraway  from  us  all;  by  pursuing 
the  same  track ;  you  may  surely  heap  up  great  riches — 
again  far  away;  but  there's  many  an  acre  of  the  old 
ground  in  the  market  now,  we  all  know  the  rate  at  which 
land  is  now  selling,  and  I  do  say,  as  you  have  money  and 
the  opportunity  offers,  in  my  humble  judgment,  your  duty 
would  be  in  bringing  back  the  old  land  to  the  old  name 
again.  As  to  Dunmoyle,  maybe  I  have  an  inkling  of  duty 
too,  and  Owen  and  his  wife  confirm  my  views;  but  what 
I  am  going  to  say  is  entirely  their  own  thought — the  place 
they  have  commissioned  me  to  propose  to  you,  and  I  do 
so — Alice,  Gerald — believing  it  for  their  happiness,  for 
somehow  things  have  not  gone  smoothly  of  late,  though 
no  one  can  say  the  fault  is  now  in  themselves ;  well  they 
will  be  better  off  when  they  are  all  in  all  to  one  another, 
and  so  without  any  more  beating  about  the  bush,  what 
they  wish,  dear  friends,  is  to  change  places  with  you,  go 
to  your  Australian  home,  and  leave  you  this  in  ex- 
change. 


Much  affected  for  many  reasons,  neither  Alice  nor  Gerald 
oould  speak  for  a  moment,  when  the,  did,  it  was  to  declare 
the  impossibility  of  accepting  such  an' offer — such  a  sacri- 
fice. But  Owen  soon  joined  them,  and  added  his  entreaties  : 
we  shall  not  follow  out  the  long  debate,  or  declare  which 
of  his  listeners  yielded  first  to  old  Peter's  notions  of  duty; 
perhaps  their  convictions  were  aided  by  their  consciousness 
of  Owen's  uncomfortable  position ;  but  however  it  was, 
the  proposal  thus  suddenly  broached  was  carried  out  in  the 
end.  Generously  conceived,  it  satisfied  all — something  of 
elevated  feeling  supported  the  old  couple  in  their  parting 
with  their  only  son,  if  it  was  a  sacrifice,  they  were  martyrs 
to  the  "honour  of  the  old  family,"  and  its  fortunes 
reviving  under  their  auspices,  left  them  without  a  perma- 
nent regret. 

Old  Peter  is  still,  as  much  as  ever,  apparent  master  of 
Dunmoyle;  Alice  as  gentle,  Gerald  as  warmhearted; 
while  accounts  of  the  improved  happiness  and  well-doing 
of  the  loved  ones  far  away,  cheer  their  hearts  with  every 
homeward  ship,  and  afford  them  the  hope  that  either  with 
themselves,  or  the  young  generation  now  springing  up, 
there  may  yet  be  a  happy  meeting  round  the  old  fire-side. 


WHAT   WE    LOVE    A   WOMAN    FOR. 

Some  one,  speaking  of  a  beautiful  girl  in  great  enthu- 
siasm, said  he  was  almost  in  love  with  her,  though  her 
understanding  was  by  no  means  brilliant.  "  Pooh  !  "  said 
Goethe,  laughing,  "  as-  if  love  had  anything  to  do  with 
understanding  !  We  love  a  girl  for  very  different  things 
than  understanding.  We  love  her  for  her  beauty,  her 
youth,  her  mirth,  her  confidingness,  her  character,  with  its 
faults,  caprices,  and  God  knows  what  other  inexpressible 
charms ;  but  we  do  not  love  her  understanding.  Her  mind 
we  esteem  (if  it  is  brilliant),  and  it  may  greatly  elevate 
her  in  our  opinion ;  nay  more,  it  may  enchain  us  when 
we  already  love.  But  her  understanding  is  not  that  which 
awakens  and  inflames  our  passions."  What  will  the  strong- 
minded,  plain  woman  say  to  such  a  heresy  ? 

IF. 

If  is  the  first  palpitation  of  Hope,  and  the  last  of  Re- 
gret. If  is  uttered  by  the  Boy  with  careless  confidence ; 
by  the  Man  with  ceaseless  reproach. — "We'll  have  such  a 
game  o'  oru'-ket,"  says  the  boy,  exultingly,  having  already 
in  his  eye  cue  prodigious  "innings"  he  shall  enjoy.  "If 
master  gives  us  a  holiday,"  he  continues,  carelessly. — "  I 
should  now  be  rolling  in  my  carriage,"  says  the  melan- 
choly merchant,  "  if  ~L  hadn't  dabbled  in  the  funds." 
Small  if! — "  I  should  be  hale  and  vigorous,"  says  the 
dyspeptic,  "  if  I  had  taken  exercise,  and  had  eaten 
rationally."  Trifling  if! — "My  child  would  have  been 
a  comfort  to  me  in  my  old  age,"  sighs  the  weak  father, 
"  if  I  hadn't  over-indulged  him/'  Insignificant  if!  In 
a  word,  on  this  small  if  rests  our  whole  existence ;  if  is 
the  moral  and  physical  foundation  of  the  universe! 
"  How  so  ? "  asks  the  reader.  IF  it  hadn't  been 
made  !  " — The  Leader. 


Death  comes  equally  to  us  all,  and  makes  us  all  equal 
when  it  comes.  The  ashes  of  an  oak  in  a  chimney  are  no 
epitaph  of  that^  to  tell  me  how  high,  or  how  large,  that 
was ;  it  tells  me  not  what  flocks  it  sheltered  while  it 
stood,  nor  what  men  it  hurt  when  it  fell.  The  dust  of 
great  persons'  graves  is  speechless  too  ;  it  says  nothing,  it 
distinguishes  nothing.  As  soon  the  dust  of  a  wretch 
whom  thou  wouldst  not,  as  of  a  prince  whom  thou  couldst 
not,  look  upon,  will  trouble  thine  eyes  if  the  wind  blow  it 
thither;  and  when  a  whirlwind  hath  blown  the  dust  of 
the  churchyard  into  the  church,  and  the  man  sweeps  out 
the  dust  of  the  church  into  the  churchyard,  who  will 
undertake  to  sift  those  dusts  again,  and  to  pronounce— 
This  is  the  patrician,  this  is  the  noble  flower,  and  this  the 
yeoman,  tnis  the  plebeian  brau. — Donne. 
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SONG  TO  THE  OLD   AND  NEW  YEAR. 

FROM  TENNYSON'S   "  IX  MEMOKIAM." 

RING  out  wild  bells  to  the  wild  sky, 
The  flying  cloud,  the  frosty  light : 
The  year  is  dying  in  the  night ; 

Ring  out,  wild  bells,  and  let  him  die. 

Ring  out  the  old,  ring  in  the  new, 
Ring,  happy  bells,  across  the  snow : 
The  year  i-s  going,  let  him  go ; 

Ring  out  the  false,  ring  in  the  true. 

Ring  out  the  grief  that  saps  the  mind, 
For  those  that  here  we  see  no  more ; 
Ring  out  the  feud  of  rich  and  poor 

Ring  in  redress  to  all  mankind. 

Ring  out  a  slowly  dying  cause, 
And  ancient  forms  of  party  strife  ; 
Ring  in  the  nobler  modes  of  life, 

With  sweeter  manners,  purer  laws. 

King  out  the  want,  the  care,  the  sin, 
The  faithless  coldness  of  the  times ; 
Ring  out,  ring  out  my  mournful  rhymes, 

But  ring  the  fuller  minstrel  in. 

Ring  out  false  pride  in  place  and  blood, 
The  civic  slander  and  the  spite ; 
Ring  in  the  love  of  truth  and  right, 

Ring  in  the  common  love  of  good. 

Ring  out  old  shapes  of  foul  disease, 
Ring  out  the  narrowing  lust  of  gold ; 
Ring  out  the  thousand  wars  of  old, 

Ring  in  the  thousand  years  of  peace. 

Ring  in  the  valiant  man  and  free, 
The  larger  heart,  the  kindlier  hand  ; 
Ring  out  the  darkness  of  the  land, 

Ring  in  the  Christ  that  is  to  be. 


THE    MAN. 
Is  the  man  a  bit  the  better 
For  his  richest  golden  gains, 
For  his  acres  and  his  palace- 
If  his  inmost  heart  is  callous, 

Is  the  man  a  bit  the  better  ? 

And  if  the  man's  no  bit  the  better 
For  Ms  coffers  and  his  mines, 
For  his  "  purple  and  fine  linen," 
For  his  vineyards  and  his  vines ; 
Why  do  thousands  bow  the  knee. 
And  cringe  in  mean  servility, 

If  the  man's  no  bit  the  better? 

Is  the  man  a  bit  the  worse 
For  a  lowly  dress  of  rags ; 
Though  he  owns  no  lordly  rental, 
If  his  heart  is  kind  and  gentle, 
Is  the  man  a  bit  the  worse  ? 

And  if  the  man's  no  bit  the  worse 
For  a  poor  and  lowly  stand, 
For  an  ever-empty  pocket 
And  a  brawny  working  hand ; 
Why  do  thousands  pass  him  by 
With  a  cold  and  scornful  eye, 

If  the  man's  no  bit  the  worse? 

JOHNSON  BARKER. 


DIAMOND     DUST. 

LET  Justice  hold  the  balance,  and  Mercy  turn  the 
scale. 

MAKE  other  men's  shipwrecks  thy  sea-marks. 

TRUE  liberty  allows  each  individual  to  do  all  the  good 
he  can  for  himself,  without  injuring  his  neighbour. 

A  MISER  is  the  gaoler  of  his  house,  and  the  turnkey  of 
his  wealth. 

IN  literature,  as  in  finance,  much  paper  and  much  po- 
verty may  exist. 

SLANDER  is  the  revenge  of  a  coward,  and  dissimulation 
his  defence. 

RHETORIC — the  quackery  of  Eloquence,  which  deals 
in  nostrums,  not  in  cures. 

BETTER  break  thy  word  than  do  worse  in  keeping  it. 

THERE  are  some  who  write,  talk,  and  think  so  much 
about  vice  and  virtue,  that  they  have  no  time  to  practise 
either  the  one  or  the  other. 

BE  sure  your  ground  is  good,  and  then  be  sure  you 
maintain  your  ground. 

DID  universal  charity  prevail,  earth  would  be  a  heaven, 
and  hell  a  fable. 

AVARICE  starves  its  keeper,  to  surfeit  those  who  wish 
him  dead. 

IT  is  less  difficult  to  hide  a  thousand  pounds  than  a  hole 
in  one's  coat. 

FLATTERY  is  compounded  of  the  most  sordid,  hateful 
qualities  incident  to  mankind,  viz., — lying,  servility,  and 
treachery. 

HE  whose  first  emotion,  on  the  view  of  an  excellent 
production,  is  to  undervalue  it,  will  never  have  one  of  his 
own  to  show. 

GRAVITY — a  mystery  of  the  body,  invented  to  conceal 
the  defects  of  the  understanding. 

NEVER  expect  any  assistance  or  consolation  in  your 
necessities  from  drinking  companions. 

MAW  is  a  result,  the  growth  of  many  yesterdays. 

THINK  not  a  petty  goodness  of  to-day  may  blot  out  the 
sin  of  yesterday. 

HATE  not  opinions  for  being  contrary  to  thine  own. 
It  is  not  certain  but  thou  thyself  mayest  be  in  the 
wrong. 

HE  who  spends  all  his  time  in  sports  is  like  one  who 
wears  nothing  but  fringes,  and  eats  nothing  but  sauces. 

IT  is  the  ordinary  way  of  the  world  to  keep  folly  at  the 
helm,  and  wit  under  hatches. 

SOME  men  use  no  other  means  to  acquire  respect  than 
by  insisting  on  it ;  and  it  sometimes  answers  their  pur- 
pose, as  it  does  a  highwayman's,  in  regard  to  money. 

A  I>OET  who  fails  in  writing  becomes  often  a  morose 
critic.  The  weak  and  insipid  white-wine  makes  at  length 
excellent  vinegar. 

HASTY  words  often  rankle  the  wound  which  injury  gives, 
but  soft  words  assuage  it,  forgiving  cures  it,  and  forgetting 
takes  away  the  scar. 

TIME  is  the  transient  and  deceitful  flatterer  of  false- 
hood, but  the  tried  and  final  friend  of  truth. 

THE  Earth,  with  its  scarred  face,  is  the  symbol  of  the 
past,  the  air  and  Heaven,  of  futurity. 

TASTE — a  quick  and  just  perception  of  beauty  and  de- 
formity in  the  works  of  nature  and  art. 

WERE  we  to  take  as  much  pains  to  be  what  we  ought, 
as  we  do  to  disguise  what  v?e  are,  we  might  appear  like 
ourselves,  without  being  at  the  trouble  of  any  disguise 
at  all. 
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PROSPERITY! 

Wu  have  strange  notions  of  Prosperity  in  this  country, 
We  think  of  it,  and  judge  of  it,  as  if  we  were  pure  mate- 
rialists, and  had  no  higher  aim  than  mere  material  well- 


little  or  no  liberation  of  the  time  of  our  working  millions 
for  purposes  of  moral  or  intellectual  culture;  and  they 
are  only  pronounced  to  he  in  a  state  of  "  prosperity  " 
when  they  are  so  fully  occupied  in  toiling,  that  they  have 
no  time  left  for  thought — when  they  are  working  to  the 
fullest  extent  that  the  law  will  permit,  and  have  no 


being.      Prosperity,  with  farmers  and  landlords,  means  |  leisure  reserved  for  domestic  intercourse,  for  reading,  or 


brisk  markets,  good  prices,  and  high  rents  ;  with  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers,  it  means  great  demand,  and  a 
roaring  trade  ;  with  operatives,  mechanics,  and  labourers, 
it  means  high  wages  and  plenty  of  meat  and  drink.  When 
warehouses  are  full  of  bustle  and  business,  orders  are 
plentiful,  and  great  waggons  bear  their  heavy  loads  of 
goods  towards  quays,  canal  wharves,  and  railway  stations  ; 
when  ships  arrive  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  laden 
with  the  richest  stores  of  the  world's  wealth,  and  crowd 
our  harbours  and  dock-yards;  when  railway  traffic  in- 
creases; when  clerks  in  warehouses,  and  young  men  in 
shops  are  kept  sorting  and  putting  by,  writing  and  making 
out  accounts,  under  the  blaze  of  gas,  until  far  on  into 
the  night  ;  when  operatives  and  mechanics  are  working 
long  hours,  and  the  labour  of  women  and  little  children 
is  greatly  in  demand  ;  when  factories  are  running  full 
time,  and  the  workers  therein  have  barely  time  to  eat 
their  meals,  to  dress  themselves,  and  to  sleep  ;  —  at  such 
a  time  do  we  speak  of  the  country  as  being  in  a  state 
of  "  great  prosperity  ;"  and  then  we  look  at  the  revenue 
returns,  at  the  tables  of  exports  and  imports,  all  greatly 
increased,  and  comfortably  congratulate  ourselves  on  the 
rapid  "  progress  of  the  nation." 

It  is  questionable,  however,  whether  all  this  influx  of 
•wealth,  all  this  industry  and  labour,  all  this  increase  in 
material  wealth,  is  to  be  regarded  as  indicative  of  pros- 
perity in  its  highest  sense.  If  man's  chief  end  were  to 
manufacture  cloth,  silk,  and  cotton  goods  —  hardware,  toys, 
and  china  ;  to  buy  in  the  cheapest  market,  and  to  sell  in 
the  dearest;  to  grow  corn,  rent  land,  and  graze  cattle  ;  to 
live  for  mere  money  profit,  and  hoard  or  spend,  as  the  case 
may  be;  then  prosperity  might  be  so  construed.  But  is 
this  the  chief  end  of  man  ?  Has  he  not  faculties,  affec- 
tions, and  sympathies,  besides  muscular  organs  ?  Has 
not  his  mind  certain  claims,  as  well  as  his  back  and  his 
pockets  ?  Has  he  not  a  soul  as  well  as  a  stomach  ?  And 
ought  not  "prosperity"  to  include  the  improvement 
and  well-being  of  the  former  as  well  as  of  the  latter  order 
of  powers  ? 

But  "  prosperity, 


as  we  now  understand  the  word, 


ignores  all  moral  and  intellectual  progress.  The  applica- 
tion of  science  to  the  art  of  production  ought  to  have 
abridged  toil,  and  liberated  a  certain  portion  of  the  time 
devoted  to  toil,  leaving  it  to  Be  devoted  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  higher  powers  of  man's  nature  :  this  would  have 
been  prosperity.  But  instead  of  this  —  though  the  ma- 
chinery of  Great  Britain  is  said  to  produce  annually  equal 
to  some  six  hundred  millions  of  hands  —we  have  obtained 


for  the  improvement  of  their  minds  in  any  way. 

Nor  is  this  prosperity,  even  in  the  low  sense  in  which 
it  is  usually  understood,  always  a  material  prosperity.  It 
facilitates  accumulation  among  the  few,  but  the  mass  con- 
tinue, and  are  kept  poor.  "  The  first  effect,"  says  George 
Combe,  "  of  our  stupendous  mechanical  inventions 
threatens  to  be,  to  accumulate  great  wealth  in  the  hands 
of  a  few,  without  proportionately  abridging  the  toil,  or 
greatly  adding  to  the  comforts  of  the  many.  This  process 
of  elevating  a  part  of  the  community  to  affluence  and 
power,  and  degrading  the  rest,  threatens  to  proceed  till 
the  disparity  of  condition  shall  have  become  intolerable 
to  both, — the  labourer  being  utterly  oppressed,  and  the 
higher  classes  harassed  by  insecurity.  Then,  probably, 
the  idea  may  occur,  that  the  real  benefit  of  physical  dis- 
covery is  to  give  leisure  to  the  mass  of  the  people,  and 
that  leisure  for  mental  improvement  is  the  first  condition 
of  true  civilization,  knowledge  being  the  second.  The 
science  of  human  nature  will  enable  men  at  length  to 
profit  by  exemption  from  excessive  toil ;  and  it  may  be 
hoped  that,  in  course  of  time,  the  notion  of  man  being 
really  a  rational  creature  may  meet  with  general  counte- 
nance, and  that  sincere  attempts  may  be  made  to  render 
all  ranks  pi'osperous  and  happy,  by  institutions  founded 
on  the  basis  of  the  superior  faculties." 

At  the  present  time,  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a  period  of 
great  prosperity.  Wages  are  good,  employment  is  abun- 
dant, demand  is  great ;  we  are  busily  engaged  in  stocking 
the  markets  of  the  world,  and  heavy-laden  ships  are  daily 
leaving  our  shores  for  foreign  parts,  full  of  the  products 
of  our  industry.  How  fares  it  with  real  national  pro- 
gress ?  Are  our  schools  better  filled  ?  No  ! — The  chil- 
dren are  in  the  workshops  and  factories.  Are  homes 
better  tended  ?  No  ! — The  women,  in  many  districts, 
are  in  the  shops  and  mills  too.  Are  Mechanics'  Institutes 
more  thronged  ?  No  ! — The  operatives  have  no  time  to 
attend  them,  and  it  is  not  unusual  in  the  manufacturing 
districts,  when  a  time  of  prosperity  occurs,  for  the  Me- 
chanics' Institutes  and  Mutual  Improvement  Societies  at 
once  to  fall  off  in  the  number  of  operative  members.  Arc 
our  hospitals  less  frequented  ?  No  !  In  prosperity  sea- 
sons they  are  the  fullest.  At  Paisley,  when  the  last  com- 
mercial panic  had  thrown  thousands  out  of  all  work,  the 
hospitals  were  at  their  emptiest.  And  why  ?  Because 
the  working  people  had  then  less  to  spend  on  whiskey ; 
and  hence  fewer  diseases. 

Mere  money  is  no  indication  of  prosperity.  A  man's 
nature  may  remaiu  the  same,  it  may  even  grow  more 
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stunted  and  deformed,  while  he  is  doubling  his  expen- 
diture, or  adding  cent,  per  cent,  to  his  hoards  yearly.  It 
is  the  same  with  the  mass  of  men.  The  increase  of 
their  gains  may  merely  furnish  them  with  the  increased 
means  for  gratifying  animal  indulgences,  unless  moral  bias 
kept  pace  with  physical  advancement.  Double  the  gains 
of  an  uneducated,  overworked  man,  in  a  time  of  pros- 
perity, and  what  is  the  result?  Simply  that  you  have 
furnished  him  with  the  means  of  eating  and  drinking 
more  ;  and  that  is  all.  Thus,  not  even  the  material  well- 
being  of  the  population  is  secured  by  that  condition  of 
things,  which  is  defined  by  the  political  economists  to  be 
"  National  Prosperity."  And  so  long  as  the  moral  ele- 
ments of  the  question  continue  to  be  ignored,  this  kind  of 
"  prosperity"  is,  we  believe,  calculated  to  produce  mis- 
chievous results  quite  as  likely  as  good.  It  only  gives  a 
new  term,  and  an  increased  action  to  ignorance. 

The  wages  of  the  majority  of  the  operative  and  labour- 
ing classes,  in  the  manufacturing  towns,  are  now  higher, 
when  compared  with  the  prices  of  food,  than  they  have, 
probably,  ever  been  before.  Trade  is  universally  brisk, 
and  orders  are  so  numerous  that  they  can  scarcely  be  exe- 
cuted. Yet  we  question  whether,  in  one  working-man's 
family  in  a  hundred,  anything  is  being  done  in  this  time 
of  good  wages  to  make  a  provision  against  a  future 
season  of  adversity,  There  is  but  a  very  small  increase 
of  the  deposits  in  the  savings'  banks,  and  they  are  chiefly 
those  of  domestic  servants  and  small  tradesmen.  Of  the 
depositors  at  Manchester,  Leeds,  and  other  manufacturing 
towns,  scarcely  one-fourth  belong  to  the  manufacturing 
operative  class.  Their  practice  is,  to  live  well  while  wages 
are  good,  to  eat  well  and  drink  well,  and  lay  by  very 
little  if  anything  for  the  future.  The  consequence  is, 
that  when  a  commercial  panic  occurs,  and  work  becomes 
scarce,  you  have  many  of  them  in  a  state  of  destitution  in 
less  than  a  month,  and  they  can  then  only  live  by  pledging 
their  household  goods,  by  charity  subscriptions,  or  by  the 
aid  of  the  poor's  rates. 

' '  Where  are  all  the  workmen  ? "  said  a  master  to  his 
foreman,  one  day,  on  going  the  rounds  among  his 
builders;  "this  work  must  be  pushed  on,  and  covered- 
in  while  the  fine  weather  lasts." 

"  Why,  Sir,"  said  the  foreman,  himself  a  shrewd  fel- 
low, "  this  is  Monday,  and  they  have  not  spent  all  their 
money  yet." 

Hence  Monday  has  become  a  kind  of  saint's  day 
amongst  working  men,  in  some  trades,  and  they  speak 
of  it  as  "  Saint  Monday,"  observing  the  day  as  a  holi- 
day, until  their  money  is  spent ! 

The  amount  expended  by  the  working  classes,  on  worse 
than  useless  luxuries,  on  this  and  other  days  of  the  week, 
almost  exceeds  belief.  Mr.  Porter  lately  read  a  paper 
before  the  British  Association,  at  Edinburgh,  in  which  he 
showed  that  about  twenty-one  millions  sterling  were 
annually  expended,  chiefly  by  the  working  classes,  on  gin, 
whiskey,  and  rum ;  twenty  and  a  half  millions  sterling 
on  beer,  stout,  &c. ;  and  about  seven  millions  sterling  on 
tobacco  and  snuff! 

"  There  is,"  says  Mr.  Porter,  "  one  consideration  aris- 
ing out  of  this  view  of  the  subject,  which  is  of  a  painful 
character,  and  which,  if  it  were  hopeless  of  cure,  would 
be  most  disheartening  to  all  who  desire  that  the  moral 
progress  of  the  people  should  advance,  at  least  at  an 
equal  pace  with  their  physical  progress, — it  is,  that  among 
the  working  classes  so  very  large  a  portion  of  the  earnings 
of  the  male  head  of  the  family  is  devoted  by  him  to  his 
personal  and  sensual  gratifications.  It  has  been  com- 
puted that,  among  those  whose  earnings  are  from  10s.  to 
15s.  weekly,  at  least  one-half  is  spent  by  the  man  upon 
objects  in  which  the  other  members  of  the  family  have  no 
share.  Among  artisans,  earning  from  20s.  to  30s.  weekly, 
it  is  said  that  at  least  one-third  of  the  amount  is,  in  many 
cases,  thus  selfishly  devoted.  That  this  state  of  things 
need  not  be,  and  that,  if  the  people  generally  were  better 


instructed,  as  regards  their  social  duties,  it  would  not  be, 
may  safely  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that  -it  is  rarely,  if 
ever,  found  to  exist  in  the  numerous  cases  where  earnings 
not  greater  than  those  of  the  artisan  class  are  all  that  are 
gained  by  the  head  of  the  family,  when  employed  upon 
matters  where  education  is  necessary.  It  would  be  mon- 
strous to  conceive  of  any  man,  whose  lot  is  cast  among 
the  easy  classes,  that  he  should  exhibit  such  a  degree  of 
selfish  indulgence;  and,  if  such  a  case  were  found  to 
exist,  the  individual  would  be  execrated  as  a  monster  of 
brutality.  Take  even  the  case  of  a  clerk,  with  a  salary 
of  .£80  a-year,  a  small  fraction  beyond  30s.  a  week,  and 
it  would  be  considered  quite  exceptional,  if  it  were  found 
that  anything  approaching  to  a  fourth  part  of  the  earn- 
ings were  spent  upon  objects  in  which  the  wife  and  chil- 
dren have  no  share.  The  peer,  the  merchant,  the  clerk, 
the  artisan,  and  the  labourer,  are  all  of  the  same  nature, 
born  with  the  same  propensities,  and  subject  to  the  like 
influences.  It  is  true  they  are  placed  in  very  different 
circumstances — the  chief  difference  being  that  of  their 
early  training — one,  happily,  which  it  is  quite  possible  in 
some  degree  to  remedy,  and  that  by  means  which  would 
in  many  ways  add  to  the  sum  of  the  nation's  prosperity 
and  respectability." 

The  habit  of  improvidence  among  working  men  is,  we 
believe,  one  great  cause  of  their  present  impotency,  as  a 
social  and  political  power  in  this  country.  No  class  has 
ever  yet  accomplished  anything  that  lived  "  from  hand  to 
mouth."  What  can  any  body  of  men  accomplish  who 
are  ever  hanging  on  the  verge  of  destitution  ?  By  im- 
providence and  thriftlessness,  men  not  only  keep  them- 
selves low,  but  they  lose  in  self-respect,  as  well  as  in  the 
respect  of  others.  A  little  store  of  capital  is  a  source  of 
power  in  every  man.  He  is  no  longer  the  mere  sport  of 
commercial  crises.  He  can  look  the  world  in  the  face. 
He  is  to  some  extent  a  master.  He  can  dictate  terms, 
He  cannot  be  bought  or  sold.  He  can  meet  bad  timea 
without  trembling  for  the  fate  of  his  wife  and  children ; 
and  he  can  look  forward  with  cheerfulness  to  an  old  age 
of  comfort  and  independence. 

There  is  a  dignity  in  every  attempt  to  economize  and 
rise  above  the  lot  of  the  mere  physical  labourer.  The 
practice  of  self-denial  gives  strength  to  the  character.  It 
indicates  forethought,  prudence,  and  virtue.  Where  a 
bad  habit  has  been  formed,  the  conquering  of  it  is  a  noble 
task  to  undertake.  Irrespective  of  the  moral  conse- 
quences, which  are  most  valuable,  the  victory  in  such  a 
case  gives  more  real  and  enduring  delight,  than  is  to  be 
found  temporarily  in  the  indulgence  of  the  vice  so 
conquered. 

When  a  population  is  thoughtless  and  imprudent,  no 
kind  of  material  prosperity  will  benefit  them.  Unless 
they  exercise  forethought  and  economy,  they  will  alter- 
nately be  in  a  state  of  "  hunger  and  thirst ;  "  in  their 
time  of  distress,  they  will  be  haunted  by  regrets,  which 
will  be  miserably  compensated  for  by  the  animal  indul- 
gencies  of  more  prosperous  epochs. 

That  men  may  exercise  forethought,  they  must  be  in- 
telligent. Their  minds  must  be  cultivated  ;  they  must 
seek  knowledge,  and  learn  to  love  it.  When  they  have 
caught  a  taste  for  higher  pleasures,  they  will  cease  to  in- 
dulge in  those  which  are  degrading,  Hence  our  earnest 
desire  is,  for  the  diffusion  of  greater  intelligence,  purer 
virtue,  and  nobler  tastes,  among  the  people  at  large.  Un- 
questionably the  extension  of  education  would  lead  to  the 
growth  of  provident  and  self-denying  habits  among  the 
working  class,  by  giving  them  truer  views  of  life,  and 
more  serious  thoughts  as  tp  its  great  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities. It  is  knowledge  and  virtue  alone  that  can  con- 
fer dignity  upon  man's  life ;  and  the  growth  of  these  in  a 
nation  are  the  only  true  marks  of  its  real  prosperity — not 
the  infinite  manufacture  and  sale  of  cotton  prints,  toys, 
and  hardware. 

"  Let  the  working  man,"  says  Sterling,  "  try  to  con- 
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nect  his  daily  task,  however  mean,  with  the  highest 
thoughts  he  can  apprehend,  and  he  thereby  secures  the 
rightfulness  of  his  lot,  and  is  raising  his  existence  to  his 
utmost  good.  It  is  because  the  working  man  has  failed 
to  do  this,  and  because  others  have  failed  to  help  him  as 
they  ought,  that  the  Jot  of  labour  has  hitherto  been  asso- 
ciated with  what  is  mean  and  degrading.  Yet  there  is  no 
lot  more  honourable  than  that  of  the  labourer  :  would  we 
compare  the  idler  with  him  ?  " 

Let  us  extend  knowledge  then,  and  with  it  morality 
and  religion — causing  a  general  atmosphere  of  intelli- 
gence and  virtue  to  pervade  society — and  then  we  shall 
see  the  fruits  in  a  contented,  thriving,  and  yet  aspiring 
people.  Then,  but  not  till  then,  let  us  boast  of  our 
"prosperity"  as  a  nation!  To  quote  from  the  admirable 
address  delivered  by  Dr.  Brewster  before  the  last  meeting 
of  the  British  Association  at  Edinburgh — 

"  It  would  be  of  little  avail  to  the  peace  and  happiness 
of  society,  if  the  great  truths  of  the  material  world  were 
confined  to  the  educated  and  the  wise.  The  organization 
of  science  thus  limited  would  cease  to  be  a  blessing. 
Knowledge  secular,  and  knowledge  divine,  the  double 
current  of  the  intellectual  life-blood  of  man,  must  not 
merely  descend  through  the  great  arteries  of  the  social 
frame ;  it  must  be  taken  up  by  the  minutest  capillaries 
before  it  can  nourish  and  purify  society.  Knowledge  is 
at  once  the  manna  and  the  medicine  of  our  moral  being. 
When  crime  is  the  bane,  knowledge  is  the  antidote.  So- 
ciety may  escape  from  the  pestilence  and  may  survive  the 
famine,  but  the  demon  of  ignorance,  with  his  grim  adju- 
tants of  vice  and  riot,  will  pursue  her  into  her  most 
peaceful  haunts,  destroying  our  institutions,  and  convert- 
ing into  a  wilderness  the  paradise  of  social  and  domestic 
life.  The  state  has,  therefore,  a  great  duty  to  perform. 
As  it  punishes  crime,  it  is  bound  to  prevent  it.  As  it 
subjects  us  to  laws,  it  must  teach  us  to  read  them  ;  and 
while  it  thus  teaches,  it  must  teach  also  the  ennobling 
truths  which  display  the  power  and  the  wisdom  of  the 
great  Lawgiver,  thus  diffusing  knowledge  while  it  is  ex- 
tending education ;  and  thus  making  men  contented,  and 
happy,  and  humble,  while  it  makes  them  quiet  and  obe- 
dient subjects.  It  is  a  great  problem,  yet  to  be  solved, 
to  determine  what  will  be  the  state  of  society  when  man's 
physical  powers  are  highly  exalted,  and  his  physical  con- 
dition highly  ameliorated,  without  any  corresponding 
change  in  his  moral  habits  and  position.  There  is  much 
reason  to  fear,  that  every  great  advance  in  material  civiliza- 
tion requires  some  moral  and  compensatory  antagonism ; 
but,  however  this  may  be,  the  very  indeterminate  cha- 
racter of  the  problem  is  a  warning  to  the  rulers  of  nations 
to  prepare  for  the  contingency,  by  a  system  of  national 
instruction,  which  shall  either  reconcile  or  disregard  those 
hostile  influences  under  which  the  people  are  now  perish- 
ing for  lack  of  knowledge." 


MANAGEMENT. 

IT  is  inconceivable  the  difference  of  disposition  that  may 
be  perceived  in  people  brought  up  in  precisely  a  similar 
i  manner,  and  the  difference  of  comfort  and  real  respecta- 
bility of  appearance,  in  the  same  position,  with  the  same 
fortune,  these  differences  of  disposition  give  rise  to.  I 
am  led  to  this  remark  by  what  I  have  lately  observed  in 
the  arrangement  of  two  ladies,  formerly  but  slight  ac- 
quaintances of  mine,  but  which  circumstances  have 
ripened  into  real  friendship  with  one,  and  considerable 
intimacy  with  the  other.  In  the  village  in  which  I  reside 
(Brambleton),  two  small  houses  remained  long  unte- 
nanted.  They  were  built  by  the  same  proprietor,  exactly 
alike;  had  each  two  sitting-rooms,  four  bed-rooms,  a 
kitchen,  and  large  garret ;  each  had  a  small  garden  and 
a  court,  containing  all  the  usual  conveniences.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Loftbridge  engaged  No.  2,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Selden 


the  other.  The  ladies  were  first-cousins,  the  gentlemen 
friends.  Each  had  two  daughters,  had  possessed  large 
properties,  and  had  been  ruined  by  the  same  misfortune  ; 
and  when  all  affairs  were  finally  settled,  retired  upon 
almost  the  same  income, — the  Seldens  being  richer  by 
£20  per  annum — a  large  sum  on  little  means  !  The 
Beech  Villas,  so  called  from  three  fine  beech  trees  which 
grew  beside  them,  were  accordingly  let  on  a  nineteen 
year's  lease  and  preparations  were  made  for  the  reception 
of  the  new  inmates.  The  ladies  had  each  received  from 
their  uncle  £"250  to  begin  upon :  great  was  the  joy  both 
experienced  on  the  receipt  of  this  unexpected  piece  of 
good  fortune,  and  consultations  at  once  were  set  on  foot, 
as  to  what  it  was  best  to  do  with  it,  their  husbands  having 
declined  to  give  an  opinion,  or  to  interfere  in  the  least 
degree. 

"  Well,  Fanny,"  cried  Mrs.  Selden,  "  what  have  you 
determined  upon  ?  I  have  been  kept  awake  all  night,  and 
am  as  far  from  making  up  my  mind  as  ever." 

"  To  buy  good,  plain,  solid,  comfortable  furniture," 
replied  her  cousin,  "  which  will  materially  diminish  the 
rent,  and  enable  us  to  live  with  less  stint." 

"  Well,  to  be  sure,"  observed  Laura ;  "  the  things 
which  Mr.  Taylor  has  put  in  are  rather  shabby ;  but  that 
only  signifies  for  the  drawing-room,  from  which  I  shall 
take  the  curtains  for  the  dining-room,  and  get  handsome 
ones  for  IT,  and  a  larger  mirror,  and  a  grand  pianoforte, 
by  changing  oxir  old  ones  and  paying  the  difference ;  and 
I  must  have  a  pretty  pendule  !  I  know  of  a  beauty,  but 
as  the  works  are  worn  I  shall  have  it  cheap ;  and  these 
things  dress  up  a  room  so  well,  you  know  !  give  it  an  air 
of  elegance !  I  shall,  you  perceive,  by  this  good  manage- 
ment, not  spend  a  great  deal,  and  shall  still  have  a  pretty 
little  sum  to  give  the  girls  lessons  in  singing,  or  to  spend 
on  an  excursion  to  the  sea-side,  which  we  all  require,  I  am 
sure,  after  all  this  grief  and  worry." 

"  You  and  I,  Laura,"  answered  Mrs.  Loftbridge, 
"  seem  to  view  the  matter  differently ;  we  have  both 
good  cottage  pianos,  and  a  grand  one  would  be  as  cum- 
bersome as  overpowei'ing  in  our  little  rooms.  I  have  no 
mirror,  small  or  great,  and  do  not  think  one  necessary." 

"  But,"  interrupted  Laura,  "  if  you  furnish  all  your 
rooms,  you  will  have  nothing  left,  for  drawing-room  fur- 
niture is  so  expensive." 

"  I  shall  have  everything  plain  and  necessary  for  my 
drawing-room,  as  in  all  the  rooms,"  pursued  Mrs.  Loft- 
bridge ;  "  for,  if  you  remember,  instead  of  bringing  a 
mirror,  candelabras,  and  china  jars,  as  you  did,  I  pre- 
ferred retaining  beds  and  bedding;  no  part  of  our  little 
abode  will  lack  convenient  furniture,  for  we  cannot, 
Laura,  dispense  with  the  comforts  we  have  been  so  long 
habituated  to,  although  we  may,  and  must,  with  the 
luxuries.  My  grandfather's  watch,  in  a  stand,  will  do 
duty  as  a  pendule ;  excursions  and  parties  are  out  of  our 
power ;  and  time  will  soon  reconcile  us  to  the  change  in 
our  position." 

Mrs.  Selden  was  silent,  but  nof  convinced ;  the  ladies 
separated,  and  proceeded  to  manage  matters  selon  leurs 
idees.  Mrs.  Loftbridge  was  soon  in  order ;  the  paper  and 
paint  were  clean,  so  she  did  not  change  them,  although 
the  taste  Mr.  Taylor  had  displayed  did  not  coincide 
with  her  own  ;  but  her  cousin  was  shocked  with  this,  and 
disgusted  with  that,  and,  in  the  end,  spent  more  than  she 
at  first  intended  ;  however,  she  was  rewarded  by  saying 
her  drawing-room  looked  very  pretty,  "  oh,  so  much 
prettier  than  dear  Mrs.  Loftbridge' s,"  every  one  said,  that 
she  was  comforted.  The  small  room,  which  Fanny  converted 
into  a  store-room,  Mrs.  Selden  filled  up  with  the  dis- 
carded drawing-room  furniture,  whilst  Mr.  Taylor  imme- 
diately furnished  another  house  with  that  the  Loftbridges 
gave  up ;  but  Laura  was  delighted  with  her  boudoir,  «« it 
was  so  convenient,  in  case  any  one  wished  to  write,  or 
work,  or  mend,  or  do  any  of  the  horrid  things  they  were, 
alas!  forced  to  do  now."  Mrs.  Loftbridge  devoted  her 
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dining-room  to  these  purposes,  and  arranged  it  accor- 
dingly; so  that  in  winter  they  all  dined  at  their  ease,  in 
a  warm  room,  instead  of  scuffling  through  their  dinner 
like  the  Seldens,  who  found  a  fire,  merely  to  dine  by,  an 
extravagance  they  could  do  without,  and  yet  could  sit 
in  a  cold  apartment !  The  want  of  a  store-room 
obliged  them  to  make  use  of  closets  here  and  there  ;  and 
the  want  of  these  closets  to  put  away  their  own  clothes, 
hang  their  dresses  in,  &c.,  caused  much  individual  dis- 
comfort, for  which  they  blamed  the  change  in  their  for- 
tune, and  not  the  true  cause, — the  love  of  display, — which, 
vulgar  in  every  one,  is  particularly  so  when  you  know 
comfort  is  sacrificed  to  indulge  it ;  their  consolation  war,, 
that  everything  seen  looked  well,  and  everyone  said, 
"  what  a  capital  manager  Mrs.  Selden  is."  The  gardens 
had  roses,  laurels,  honeysuckles,  jasmine,  and  box  borders, 
but  were  overgrown  with  weeds,  and  contained  nothing 
more.  The  first  thing  the  Loftbridges  ordered  was  a  cart 
of  dung,  and  another  of  fresh  soil,  and  when  comfortable 
in-doors,  began  to  think  of  the  garden.  By  this  time, 
however,  their  neighbours  had  filled  their  plot  with 
pretty,  but  expensive  flowers,  so  that  their  bare  piece  of 
ground  contrasted  very  unfavourably  with  the  blooming 
beds  adjoining.  All  this  was  apparent  to  the  gossips  of 
the  place,  who  often  observed  to  me,  "  Mrs.  Loftbridge 
is  very  good,  and  sensible,  and  all  that,  no  doubt,  but  she 
is  deficient  in  the  art  of  management,  where  Mrs.  Selden 
displays  such  talent  and  such  elegance  of  mind."  /  did 
not  agree  with  them,  but  merely  answered — "  In  three 
years'  time  we  shall  be  better  able  to  judge."  In  the 
mean  time,  the  despised  garden  came  slowly  and  surely 
on  :  a  hedge  of  evergreens  screened  off  a  small  part  for 
those  early  vegetables,  which  they  would  never  think  of 
buying  in  the  market  until  they  became  cheap ;  and 
among  the  healthy,  gay,  sweet-scented,  common  flowers, 
various  useful  herbs  were  seen,  that  found  no  place  in 
Mrs.  Seluen's  brilliant  parterre,  but  which  her  cousins, 
the  following  winter  and  spring,  found  the  comfort  and 
economy  of.  Frances  and  Elizabeth  kept  it  very  neat, 
and  a  gardener  was  rarely  employed ;  whilst  the  potting 
and  unpotting,  making  basket-work  circles,  and  replacing 
one  shrub  by  another,  when  done  flowering,  obliged  the 
Seldens  to  spend  a  good  deal  of  money  in  their  (it  must 
be  confessed)  much  prettier  garden. 

The  first  year  was  a  trying  one  to  both,  and  each  had 
exceeded  her  income.  Mrs.  Selden's  purse,  however, 
put  all  straight  with  them ;  but  the  Loftbridges  had  to 
encroach  a  little  upon  the  income  of  the  ensuing  twelve 
months.  They  had  made  themselves  comfortable  in- 
doors and  out,  however,  and  by  a  little  retrenchment, 
were  soon  at  ease  again,  profiting  by  past  experience. 
They  had  a  cook  and  housemaid,  while  Mrs.  Selden  thought 
it  looked  better  to  hire  a  general  servant,  and  one  of  those 
buttoned-boys,  which  it  pleases  would-be  fine  ladies  to 
denominate  Pages;  so  that  whilst  one  had  too  much  work, 
the  other  idled  away  the  hours  Fanny's  housemaid  em- 
ployed in  sewing.  Constant  complaints  and  trials  of  new 
servants,  and  all  the  discomforts  ever  attending  upon 
these  domestic  changes,  irritated  the  tempers  of  the 
whole  family.  The  third  year,  the  Loftbridges  had  saved 
j£20,  fifteen  of  which  they  lent  their  cousins, — a  sum 
which  the  Seldens  have  never  been  in  a  condition  to  repay. 
There  is  never  any  ready  money, — things  broken  or 
destroyed,  it  is  not  found  convenient  to  repair  or  replace. 
They  have  slender  fires,  slender  dinners ;  their  under- 
clothes are  of  coarser  materials  than  ladies  should,  if 
possible,  permit  themselves  to  wear,  particularly  if  their 
gowns  and  bonnets  are  at  all  gay.  They  often  also  come 
from  the  washing  torn,  the  laundress  declaring  they  are 
so  old  she  cannot  avoid  it.  They  were  obliged  to  give  up 
having  dinners  or  evening  parties,  a  practice  the  Loft- 
bridges never  began,  but  they  go  out  in  pattens,  with  a 
lantern,  smartly  drest,  whenever  they  are  invited,  be- 
cause they  "  must  have  society."  Five  years  have  passed 


since  their  arrival  at  Beech  Villa ;  at  No.  1,  there  is  a  sad 
change,  but  at  No.  2,  things  go  on  with  all  the  quiet  regu- 
larity and  unpretending  comfort  that  they  practised  from 
the  beginning ;  their  garden  is  now  beautiful,  and  they 
have  taken  in  a  piece  behind,  which  supplies  them  with 
vegetables  «  foi&on,  and  some  thriving  young  fruit-trees 
promise  well  also.  They  visit  only  at  the  Rectory,  Dr. 
Willoughby  being  a  distant  relation. 

Three  years  later  :—  In  consequence  of  the  sudden  and 
alarming  illness  of  my  sister,  1  hastily  left  home,  and  the 
above  account  which  I  was  writing  to  an  about-to-be- 
married  neice,  was  locked  up  in  my  writing  table,  and  was 
there  found  by  rue  upon  my  return  from  a  residence 
abroad  with  the  dear  invalid.  My  small  habitation  which 
had  been  let  to  the  curate  was  ready  to  receive  me,  as 
that  gentleman  gave  it  up,  being  about  to  be  united  to 
Miss  Elizabeth  Loftbridge,  and  to  take  possession  of  a 
small  living  in  an  adjoining  county.  This  marriage,  besides 
giving  me  pleasure,  amused  me  not  a  little,  for  only  a 
short  time  before  leaving  Brambleton,  I  had  heard  Mrs. 
Selden  lament  the  Loftbridge's  pertinacious  refusal  of 
invitations.  "  Such  an  absurd  want  of  management,"  said 
she,  "  on  account  of  Frances,  who  cau  never  expect  to  be 
married  if  not  seen  and  known ;  as  to  poor  Elizabeth,  she 
is  so  lamentably  plain,  that  without  a  large  fortune,  she 
would  have  no  chance  in  any  situation ;  it  don't  matter 
for  her."  Elizabeth  certainly  was  plain,  if  any  one  with 
an  intelligent,  healthy,  and  good-humoured  countenance 
can  positively  be  called  so,  and  as  both  of  the  Seldens  were 
like  Frances  pretty ;  it  must  have  mortified  Mrs.  Selden 
very  much,  that  the  quiet,  unpretending,  homely  Eliza- 
beth, "  who  dressed  like  a  dowdy,  had  not  a  word  to  say 
for  herself,  and  went  nowhere,"  should  be  ordering  a 
trousseau,  while  her  handsome,  pushing,  dashing  daugh- 
ters had  never  had  an  offer  good  or  bad.  They  were  just 
the  sort  of  gay,  clever  girls,  that  had  they  even  possessed 
few  personal  attractions,  would  have  called  off  a  certain 
class  of  men  from  a  conversation  with  any  young  lady, 
however  lovely,  who  did  not  permit  either  these  gentle- 
men, or  herself,  to  say  whatever  came  into  their  uncon- 
trolled imaginations  ;  but  they  were  not  the  women  any 
one  would  dream  of  marrying,  or  even  falling  in  love  with 
in  a  serious  way.  This,  however,  was  unsuspected  by 
themselves,  or  their  mother,  who  thought  their  success  in 
society  a  pure  proof  that  they  would  have  little  difficulty  in 
making  what  was  to  her  the  end  of  female  existence — a 
good  marriage.  "How  had  Lizzy  contrived  to  captivate  such 
a  man,"  asked  she  of  herself,  and  the  many  who  busied 
themselves  about  the  affair,  "for  Mr.  Gordon  is  a  man  of 
excellent  family,  very  fair  expectations,  and  moreover, 
good,  learned,  and  gentlemanlike."  Simply,  fair  reader, 
by  not  contriving  at  all;  by  being  merely  a  dutiful 
daughter,  kind  sister,  sensible  cheerful  companion,  and 
doing  her  duty  unostentatiously  in  that  state  of  life  to 
whicH  it  had  pleased  God  to  call  her.  After  Frances 
returned  from  making,  with  the  new-married  couple,  a 
tour  of  visits  amongst  the  connections  on  both  sides ;  she 
recommenced  her  quiet  home-keeping  life,  whilst  the 
Seldens,  in  pink  muslin,  and  pattens,  or  india  rubber  over- 
shoes, continued  their  country-town  visiting,  playing, 
singing,  dancing,  flirting,  yet  failing  in  every  attempt  to 
attract  the  husbands  they  so  evidently  angled  for ;  quiz- 
zing Fanny  Loftbridge  upon  the  admiration  she  excited  in 
a  tall,  shy  young  man,  from  Oxford,  whom  without 
knowing  anything  of,  except  that  he  was  a  distant  cousin 
of  Mrs.  Willoughby 's,  they  chose  to  decide  was  poor, 
because  he  was  reserved;  and  a  clergyman,  because 
he  seemed  fond  of  books,  and  wore  a  black  coat ;  and  as 
he  evidently  had  no  living  then,  nor  the  prospect  of  one, 
"  or  else  of  course  he  would  have  mentioned  it  j" 
they  treated  him  not  only  with  hauteur,  but  almost 
rudely,  in  the  true  country-town  manner.  Great  was 
the  surprise,  therefore,  and  greater  the  mortifica- 
tion, when  Mrs.  Loftbridge  called  upon  her  cousin  to 
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announce  the  intended  marriage  of  Frances  with  Mr. 
Evrington. 

"  But  has  he  the  promise  of  a  living  ?  " 

"  No  !  he  is  not  a  clergyman." 

"Not  in  the  church;  then  what  does  he  mean  oy 
idling  about  with  fishing  rods  and  books  in  the  prime  of 
life  ?  " 

•'  He  is  Sir  Felix  Evrington's  eldest  son,  and  will  suc- 
ceed to  a  very  fine  property ;  and,  having  taken  high 
honours  at  Oxford,  is  about  to  stand  for  his  county,  with 
every  prospect  of  gaining  his  election." 

When  Mrs.  Selden  broke  this  event  to  her  vain,  frivo- 
lous daughters,  they  vented  their  spite,  by  attacking  her, 
as  the  cause  of  their  treating  him  so  cavalierly;  and 
Charlotte  remembered  with  vexation  that,  at  their  first 
meeting,  he  seemed  more  struck  with  herself,  than  with 
Frances,  until  her  supercilious  manner  showed  him  that 
she  did  not  think  him  worthy  of  attention. 

"  Who  was  to  guess  he  was  a  man  of  fortune  with  that 
shy  manner  ? "  cried  she,  while  the  tears  of  disappoint- 
ment stood  in  her  eyes. 

"Who  could  divine  that  all  this  study  was  for 
nothing.''"  echoed  her  sister;  while  Mrs.  Selden,  ex- 
claimed, "  to  think  of  Fanny's  good  luck  in  getting  her 
daughters  so  well  off  her  hands  without  any  management ; 
whilst  I,  who  have  laboured  so  hard  for  the  advancement 
of  mine,  see  them  likely  to  end  as  cross  old  maids ;  her 
house,  too,  looks  as  well  as  ever,  and  they  have  every  com- 
fort, whilst  my  furniture  is  all  coming  to  pieces,  and  I 
have  to  endure  the  privation  of  many  comforts  besides." 

I  will  not  linger  longer  beside  the  three  disappointed 
women,  however,  but  turn  to  a  third  family,  who  about  this 
time  came  to  live  at  Brambleton  upon  a  greatly  reduced  in- 
come, though  considerably  larger  than  either  the  Seldens' 
or  Loftbridges',  and  whose  ideas  of  management  differed 
from  both  of  these  ladies ;  perhaps  I  should  say  mis- 
management, as  in  the  Dashwoods'  case,  no  attempt  at 
management  was  made  at  all.  Lydia  Roden  was  an 
heiress,  she  had  been  born,  and  entirely  brought  up 
at  Roden  Manor,  with  the  exception  of  six  months 
spent  in  London,  and  four  she  afterwards  passed 
at  Paris,  for  the  benefit  of  finishing  masters,  as  well  as 
an  introduction  into  society.  These  absences,  how- 
ever, only  strengthened  the  intense  love  for  home, 
which  was  part  and  parcel  of  her  existence ;  to  her  there 
were  no  comforts  like  those  of  Roden  Manor,  no  scenery 
equal  to  that  surrounding  it,  no  neighbours  so  friendly, 
no  flowers  so  lovely,  no  climate  so  completely  suited  to 
her  constitution  as  that  she  found  at  home,  where  she 
literally  lived,  moved,  and  had  her  being.  She  married 
a  handsome,  kind-hearted,  careless,  horse-racing  Captain 
Dashwood,  and  to  make  a  long  story  short,  through  his 
thoughtless  extravagance,  without  any  actual  bad  con- 
duct, they  found  themselves  forced  to  sell  their  loved  re- 
treat. The  despair  of  poor  Mrs.  Dashwood  sobered  her 
husband,  and  thoroughly  reformed' him,  but  the  deepest 
repentance  could  not  recall  past  follies,  Roden  Manor 
was  sold,  and  they  took  a  roomy,  well-furnished  house  at 
Brambleton,  where,  with  good  management,  they  might 
still  have  lived  with  every  comfort,  for  they  had  quite 
enough  for  that ;  their  pretty  daughter  was  also  of  a  con- 
tented, cheerful  disposition,  and  their  slightly  deformed 
son  by  his  writings  was  able  to  add  a  considerable  sum  to 
the  family  expenditure,  as  well  as  to  find  a  source  of  in- 
terest to  himself  in  this  agreeable  and  profitable  occupa- 
tion. They  had  brought  away  plate,  books,  and  linen, 
and  a  short  time  would  have  reconciled  most  people  so 
circumstanced  to  the  change,  but  Mrs.  Dashwood,  in 
losing  Roden,  lost  all  care  for  everything  else ;  if  she 
could  not  live  there,  she  cared  not  where  she  lived  nor 
how  she  lived.  Because  she  had  lost  much  that  she  had 
been  accustomed  to,  she  fancied  she  had  lost  all,  she 
never  thought  of  making  the  best  of  things,  she  let  them 
take  their  course,  with  but  one  prominent  idea  in  her 


mind,  viz.,  that  they  were  ruined,  and  must  save.  For- 
tunately Captain  Dashwood,  who  was  of  an  active  turn  of 
mind,  had  hung  up  the  pictures  before  she  was  aware 
of  his  intention  of  doing  so,  and  for  the  same  reason  he 
amused  himself  by  working  in  the  garden,  shooting,  and 
fishing,  and  so  contributing  to  the  gastronomic  comfort 
of  the  family ;  but  Mrs.  Dashwood  would  not  hear  of  the 
books  beingunpacked,  there  was  no  place  for  them,  and  she 
"  could  not  afford  to  buy  bookcases."  The  linen  remained 
for  the  most  part  in  the  boxes  in  which  it  was  brought, 
"  for  of  what  use  was  any  but  the  commonest  to  them  in, 
their  reduced  position  ?"  She  wore  handsome  dresses  only 
because  she  had  them,  and  could  not  afford  to  buy  others 
more  fitted  for  her  present  position,  but  apologized  for 
doing  so,  and  in  every  way  tried,  as  it  were,  to  look  as 
poverty-stricken  as  possible.  The  servants,  seeing  their 
mistress  careless  about  the  appearance  of  matters,  took 
no  pains  to  have  things  neat,  and  as  her  husband,  con- 
scious that  he  had  been  the  cause  of  all  this,  did  not 
choose  to  interfere,  nothing  could  be  more  unpleasant 
than  the  mode  in  which  they  lived,  although  they  had 
every  power  of  making  a  very  good  appearance  with  a 
very  little  exertion  and  no  extra  expense.  Their  servants 
were  denied  everything  which  might  lighten  their  labours, 
not  absolutely  necessary,  and  even  told  that  "  other  peo- 
ple were  forced  to  do  without  what  they  had  been  accus- 
tomed to,  and  so  must  they."  Not  finding  this  reason- 
ing conclusive,  they  took  no  pride  or  pleasure  in  their 
work,  which  they  contented  themselves  with  just  getting 
through  and  that  was  all. 

Yet  with  all  this  discomfort,  the  Dashwoods  did  not  live 
with  economy,  neither  of  them  understood  it ;  their  in- 
come was  not  apportioned,  and  no  knowing  how  much 
they  spent,  they  lived  in  constant  terror  lest  they  should 
spend  too  much,  having  ever  before  their  minds  the 
oft-quoted  saying  of  a  great  grandmother  of  Mrs. 
Dashwood's,  a  Scotch  woman,  who  had,  by  making  her 
family  and  herself  live  in  a  pinched,  miserable  manner 
for  several  years,  recovered  the  family  estates  for  the 
successors,  who  ridiculed  the  parsimony  they  profited  by. 

"  Deed,"  said  she,  to  a  friend  who  asked  her  to  unfold 
her  method  of  management,  "  a  keep  nae  accounts,  I  hae 
just  ae  rule ;  niver  to  let  a  baubee  gang  oot  o'  my  pooch 
that  a  can  keep  int." 

A  gentleman,  an  old  friend  of  Mr.  Dashwood's,  dined 
there,  and  also  joined  the  family  circle  of  the  Loftbridges, 
and  "  such  a  difference,"  said  he,  "  I  could  not  have 
believed,  as  I  know  their  respective  incomes.  Mrs.  Loft- 
bridge  gave  me  a  well-cooked  little  dinner,  soup,  and  fish, 
a  shoulder  of  mutton  and  a  curried  fowl,  macaroni,  and 
an  apple  pie,  that  was  all,  and  the  dessert  consisted 
merely  of  oranges,  prunes,  and  biscuits,  but  everything 
was  so  prettily  served,  the  little  sideboard  so  neatly  laid 
out,  the  attendant  damsel  so  quick  and  quiet,  the  con- 
versation so  animated ;  whilst  the  Dashwoods  had  as 
much  or  more  on  the  table,  but  there  was  no  soup,  and 
no  dessert,  nothing  but  absolute  necessaries  on  the  side- 
board, the  girl  who  waited  rushed  frantically  about,  hot 
and  hurried,  making  an  unpleasant  flap  with  her  gown ; 
and  the  asking  for  this,  and  the  directing  of  that,  which 
put  an  end  to  all  continued  conversation,  and  reduced  it 
to  '  bald  disjointed  chat,'  really  made  my  dinner  at  the 
Dashwoods'  an  entertainment  I  have  no  wish  to  repeat." 
The  end  of  all  this  is,  that  the  son  has  removed  to  Lon- 
don, and  adds  enough  to  the  £60  allowed  him,  to  live 
much  to  his  own  satisfaction  upon  his  literary  exer- 
tions. The  daughter  has  made  a  bad  marriage  with  a 
lieutenant  in  a  marching  regiment,  and  Captain  Dash- 
wood,  who  is  a  most  agreeable,  merry  fellow,  dines  from 
home  continually,  and  leaves  his  wife  to  sigh  after  Roden 
Manor  alone.  Mrs.  Selden,  who  began  at  the  wrong 
end— elegancies  before  comforts — has  never  been  able  to 
get  right  again;  Mr.  Selden  has  taken  to  drinking,  the 
two  girls  are  losing  their  looks,  and  pursuing  their  flirta- 
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tions  with  less  clianco  than  before  of  gaining  an  establish- 
ment. The  Loftbridges  are,  I  need  not  say,  happier  than 
ever ;  constantly  visiting  their  daughters,  or  having  their 
daughters  to  visit  them ;  and  Elizabeth's  two  girls  and 
Fanny's  fine  boy,  are  an  unceasing  source  of  amusement 
and  interest  to  the  old  people. 


THE  REV.  CHARLES  WOLFE. 

IT  is  probable  that  to  most  of  our  readers  the  name 
which  stands  at  the  head  of  this  sketch  is  unknown,  and 
that  the  few  who  recognise  it  will  only  know  it  as  that 
of  the  author  of  the  well-known  lines  upon  the  death  of 
Sir  John  Moore,  a  lyric  of  such  surpassing  beauty,  that 
so  high  a  judge  as  Lord  Byron  considered  it  the  perfec- 
tion of  English  lyrical  poetry,  preferring  it  before  Cole- 
ridge's lines  on  Switzerland — Campbell's  Hohenlinden — 
and  the  finest  of  Moore's  Irish  melodies,  which  were  in- 
stanced by  Shelley  and  others.  Yet,  unknown  as  the  Rev. 
Charles  Wolfe  is,  it  is  unquestionable  that  he  was  a  man 
possessing  the  highest  powers  of  imagination,  and  a 
powerful  intellect,  cultivated  to  a  very  high  point  of  per- 
fection, and  fitting  him  to  become  one  of  the  brightest 
stars  of  the  world  of  literature.  Why  he  is  unknown 
is  then  probably  a  question,  which  will  suggest  itself  to 
the  minds  of  many,  and  the  answer  must  be,  because  he 
did  so  little  for  the  world  to  remember  him  by.  The 
whole  of  his  literary  remains,  including  his  sermons,  and 
a  biographical  sketch,  which  fills  one  half  of  the  book,  is 
contained  in  a  moderate  sized  octavo  volume,  published 
after  his  death  by  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Russell,  Archdeacon  of 
Clogher,  whose  affection  for  the  memory  of  Mr.  Wolfe 
prompted  him  to  edit,  and  give  to  the  world  the  frag- 
mentary manuscripts,  which  are  the  only  lasting  and 
appreciable  records  or  the  residence  of  a  great  spirit 
among  us  But  it  may  be  asked  why,  with  such  capabi- 
lities and  powers  as  we  have  stated  Mr.  Wolfe  to  possess, 
he  did  so  little  ?  and  to  that  interrogation  many  replies 
may  be  given.  Mr.  Wolfe  died  at  the  early  age  of  32,  just 
when  the  powers  are  in  their  full  vigour — and  in  the  later 
years  of  his  life  he  had  devoted  himself  enthusiastically 
to  the  duties  whioh  devolved  upon  him  as  the  curate  of  a 
large  and  populous  parish  in  the  north  of  Ireland.  Neither 
of  these  reasons,  however,  are  sufficient,  for  we  know  that 
the  poetic  intellect  is  precocious,  and  brings  forth  fruit 
early.  Shelley,  who  died  younger,  left  productions  behind 
him,  which  will  hand  his  name  down  to  the  latest  poste- 
rity ;  and  the  comparatively  voluminous  writings  of  the 
witty  dean,  Sidney  Smith,  prove  that  a  man  may  bear 
the  weight  of  the  clerical  office,  and  take  an  active  part 
in  politics  in  addition,  and  yet  leave  enough  behind  him 
to  keep  his  name  green  in  the  memory  of  the  world. 

The  true  reason  why  Mr.  Wolfe  did  so  little  is  no 
doubt  to  be  found  in  the  character  of  his  mind,  and  this 
is  easily  traceable,  both  in  the  mild,  child-like,  almost 
simple,  but  intelligent  expression  of  the  portrait  which 
forms  a  frontispiece  to  the  volume  to  which  we  have 
adverted,  and  in  most  of  the  passages  of  his  life.  There 
was  a  want  of  strong  resolution,  and  an  absence  of  con- 
centration so  marked,  that  he  seldom  read  completely 
through  even  those  books  which  most  deeply  interested 
him— there  was  n  nervous  susceptibility,  and  an  openness 
to  new  impressions,  which  caused  him  as  it  were  to  dwell 
upon  every  passage  he  did  read,  to  linger  over  its  beauties, 
to  start  objections  to  its  theories,  to  argue  them  out  and 
to  develope  to  its  fullest  every  suggestive  thought  j  and 
there  was  in  him  a  spirit  of  good-nature  trenching  upon 
weak  compliance,  which  put  his  time  at  the  service  of  all 
who  chose  to  thrust  employment  upon  him.  Added  to 
this,  and. arising  out  of  his  want  of  steady  resolution,  and 
earnest  will,  there  was  a  habit  of  putting  off  till  to- 
morrow what  should  be  done  to-day,  of  which  he  was 


himself  fully  sensible,  and  which  he  speaks  of  in  one  of 
his  letters,  as  that  "  fatal  habit  of  delay  and  procrastina- 
tion, for  which  I  am  so  pre-eminently  distinguished." 

Charles  Wolfe  was  the  youngest  son  of  Theobald 
Wolfe,  Esq.,  of  Blackball,  in  the  County  of  Kildare, 
Ireland,  and  was  born  in  Dublin  on  the  13th  of  Dec., 
1791.  The  family  was  not  unknown  to  fame,  for  the 
celebrated  General  Wolfe,  who  fell  at  Quebec,  was  one  of 
its  members,  and  Lord  Kilwarden,  an  eminent  man  at 
the  Irish  bar,  and  who  was  afterwards  elevated  to  the 
dignity  of  a  judgeship,  was  another.  At  an  early  age  the 
father  of  our  hero  died,  and  the  family  removed  to 
England,  where  Charles  Wolfe  was. sent  to  a  school  at 
Bath.  Here,  however,  at  the  age  of  ten  years,  his  studies 
were  interrupted  by  failing  health  for  a  period  of  twelve 
months.  After  that  he  was  in  the  establishment  of  Dr. 
Evans,  of  Salisbury ;  and  in  1805  we  find  him  at  Win- 
chester school,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
Richards,  senior.  Here  he  became  conspicuous  for  his 
classical  knowledge,  and  his  great  powers  of  versification, 
which  gave  promise  of  future  excellence.  What  appears 
more  distinctly  though  than  his  mental  ability  at  this  age, 
was  the  amiability  of  his  disposition,  and  the  tractability 
of  his  nature.  His  kindness,  cheerfulness,  and  open 
sympathy  drew  to  him  the  love  of  his  fellows  -and  the 
esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  his  masters  may  be  judged 
from  the  fact,  that  during  the  whole  period  of  his  pupilage 
his  conduct  never  drew  down  upon  him  punishment,  or 
even  a  reprimand.  His  tender  and  affectionate  disposition 
endeared  him  to  his  own  family,  with  whom  he  was  an 
especial  favourite,  and  in  connection  with  this,  we  may 
mention  one  circumstance  strongly  indicative  of  his 
yielding  character.  In  spite  of  his  gentle  nature  he, 
animated  no  doubt  by  that  desire  for  glory  so  common  to 
poetical  minds,  and  which  looking  on  the  brighter  side 
of  war  hides  its  terrors  and  its  horrors  from  the  young 
and  ardent,  wished  to  enter  the  army ;  but  finding  that 
the  idea  gave  pain  to  his  mother  be  immediately 
abandoned  the  notion,  and  appears  from  thenceforth  to 
have  looked  upon  the  clerical  office  as  his  destined  part  in 
life.  Strange  transition  from  the  aspiration  to  carry  forth 
death  and  destruction  to  that  of  being  the  bearer  of  the 
glad  tidings  of  "peace  on  earth,  and  goodwill  towards  men. " 
The  change,  however,  is  one  which  we  believe  to  be  not 
unfrequent.  The  same  desire  for  fame  urges  men  to  the 
bar,  the  pulpit,  and  the  tented  field,  and  but  for  maternal 
love,  Charles  Wolfe,  carrying  with  him  that  martial  spirit 
which  now  and  then  breaks  out  in  his  poetry,  might  have 
been  like  his  namesake,  the  General,  a  blood-stained  hero 
instead  of  a  peaceful,  loving  Irish  curate.  So  powerful  are 
circumstances  to  mould  man's  fate,  and  Wolfe  was  of  that 
mould  on  which  circumstances  act  with  peculiar  force. 
Had  he  been  a  soldier,  it  may  be  that  the  occupation 
would  have  strengthened  his  physique  at  the  expense  of 
his  mentality,  and  that  his  bodily  powers,  unimpaired  by 
sedentary  habits,  would  have  carried  him  on  to  a  good  old 
age.  There  is  food  for  reflection  in  that  idea,  of  how 
every  course  in  life  has  its  mixed  good  and  evil. 

In  1808  the  family  returned  to  Ireland,  and  in  1809 
Charles  Wolfe  became  a  student  of  Dublin  University. 
Here  his  classical  learning  and  poetical  attainments  soon 
made  him  conspicuous,  and  he  carried  off  prizes  from  the 
most  distinguished  of  his  competitors.  The  Historical 
Society  of  the  University,  the  object  of  which  was  the 
cultivation  of  history,  poetry,  and  oratory,  also  afforded 
him  scope  for  the  display  of  his  talents,  and  gave  him 
opportunity  to  win  several  medals  and  prizes.  Most 
of  the  few  poetical  efforts/  of  Mr.  Wolfe  were  made  at 
this  period,  including  the  Death  of  Sir  John  Moore,  and  a 
beautiful  song,  connected  with  which  is  an  anecdote  sa 
strikingly  characteristic  of  the  nature  of  the  author's  mind, 
and  so  indicative  of  his  extreme  sensibility,  that  it  is  worth 
notice. 

He  was  particularly  open  to  the  influence  of  music,  and 
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one  of  his  favourite  melodies  was  the  popular  Irish  air 
"  Gramachree,"  to  which  at  the  request  of  a  friend  he 
wrote  the  song  we  append  to  this  sketch.  His  friends 
asked  him  whether  he  had  any  real  incident  in  his  mind 
which  suggested  the  stanzas ;  he  said,  "  He  had  not  j  but 
that  he  had  sung  the  air  over  and  over,  till  he  burst  into 
a  flood  of  tears,  in  which  mood  he  composed  the  words." 
In  the  first  year  of  Mr.  Wolfe's  attendance  at  the 
university,  death  took  his  mother,  to  whom  he  was  most 
affectionately  attached — an  event  which  for  some  time 
interrupted  his  studies,  and  when  he  resumed  them,  he 
did  not  manifest  much  inclination  to  apply  himself  to 
the  exact  sciences.  Here,  however,  that  kindness  of  dis- 
position which  made  him  more  useful  to  others  than  to 
himself,  and  induced  him  to  neglect  his  own  interests,  and 
lend  himself  to  those  of  his  friends  with  an  almost  fatal 
facility,  came  to  his  aid,  and  stood  him  in  good  stead. 
The  desire  to  assist  a  less  gifted  acquaintance  impelled 
him  to  study  more  strenuously  than  he  would  have  done, 
for  his  own  benefit,  and  had  the  effect  of  so  drawing  out 
his  own  talents  for  scientific  pursuits,  that  at  an  exami- 
nation upon  the  severer  sciences  he  carried  away  the 
prize  from  a  host  of  talented  candidates.  Soon  after, 
when  his  straitened  circumstances  induced  him  to  be- 
come a  college  tutor,  he  found  the  benefit  of  his  scien- 
tific acquirements  ;  but  in  that  capacity  his  amiability  of 
character  was  a  disadvantage  to  him,  for  he  was  so 
anxious  for  the  progress  of  his  pupils,  and  so  prodigal  of 
his  time  and  labour  upon  them,  that  he  had  but  little 
opportunity  for  his  own  studies,  or  for  relaxation. 
.  'After  the  usual  period  at  the  University,  Mr.  Wolfe 
took  a  scholarship,  with  the  highest  honours,  and  went 
into  residence,  and  in  1814  he  took  the  degree  of  Bache- 
lor of  Arts.  His  friends,  seeing  the  talents  he  evinced 
for  scientific  pursuits,  urged  him  to  read  for  a  fellowship, 
and  for  some  time  he  prosecuted  his  studies  with  marked 
effect ;  but  the  want  of  the  power  of  continuous  applica- 
tion, and  intense  concentration,  made  him  the  sport  of 
every  trifling  interruption,  and  the  habit  he  had  of  throw- 
ing aside  books  partly  read,  and  dwelling  upon  striking 
passages  and  disputable  theories,  impeded  his  progress. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  with  his  great  mental  facili- 
ties, a  less  amount  of  exertion  would  have  sufficed  than 
with  less  gifted  students,  and  that  despite  his  want  of 
industrial  energy,  and  his  unfavourable  habits  of  mind, 
he  would  have  succeeded,  but  he  was  doomed  to  be  dis- 
appointed in  a  manner  which  must  have  had  a  very  de- 
pressing effect  on  a  mind  constituted  as  his  was.  He  had 
formed  an  intimacy  with  a  family  in  the  vicinity  of  Dub- 
lin, and  while  his  visits  to  the  beautiful  scenery  in  which 
their  dwelling  was  situated  stimulated  his  poetical  facul- 
ties, the  charms  of  a  daughter  of  the  house  touched  the 
sensitive  heart  of  the  young  scholar.  The  attachment 
was  mutual,  and  ripened  apace,  but  his  want  of  "  pros- 
pects" induced  the  prudent  parents  to  break  off  the  in- 
timacy. The  expectant  fellowship  indeed  would  have 
afforded  him  sufficient  means,  but  a  barbarous  statute 
was  in  force  which  imposed  celibacy  upon  the  fellows, 
and  barred  his  hopes.  If  this  disappointment  had  hap- 
pened to  a  man  of  strong  resolute  will  it  would,  in  all 
likelihood,  after  the  first  shock  was  over,  have  thrown 
him  back  upon  his  studies  more  determinedly  than  ever, 
but  on  a  nature  like  that  of  our  hero,  it  had  the  contrary 
effect.  It  damped  his  ardour,  he  lost  both  his  mistress 
and  the  chance  of  preferment;  and  turning  to  religion  for 
consolation,  he  was  ordained  in  November,  1817,  and 
shortly  after  was  engaged  in  temporary  duty  in  the 
North  of  Ireland,  and  finally  settled  as  the  curate  of 
Donoughmore  where  he  continued  the  greater  part  of  the 
remainder  of  his  life. 

For  the  occupation  of  the  ministry,  Mr.  Wolfe,  not- 
withstanding his  youthful  military  tendency  and  love  of 
society,  was  eminently  fitted.  His  mind  was  naturally 
of  a  devotional  cast,  and  fitted  peculiarly  for  his  new  po- 


sition. He  was  thoroughly  in  earnest — the  strong  im- 
pulse supplied  by  intense  devotional  feeling  served  to 
counteract  his  want  of  application.  The  kindness  of  his 
heart,  and  the  desire  to  serve  others,  which  was  so 
prominent  a  feature  of  his  mind,  made  him  untiring  ; 
the  dislike  of  contest  which  marked  him  led  him  to 
dwell  on  the  vital  points  common  to  all  religions,  and 
avoid  controversial  ground.  That  want  of  self-esteem, 
too,  which  at  the  University  had  ever  made  him  dis- 
trustful of  his  own  powers,  and  kept  him  from  claiming 
the  stanzas  on  Sir  John  Moore,  when  they  were  claimed 
by,  or  attributed  to  others,  induced  him  to  converse 
familiarly  with  the  peasant  and  to  submit  to  contradic- 
tion and  even  insult  from  those  who,  both  socially  and 
intellectually,  were  inferior  to  himself.  Add  to  this,  that 
he  thoroughly  understood  the  Irish  character  which  had 
many  points  in  common  with  his  own  impulsive  versatile 
nature,  and  it  may  be  conceived  how  influential  he  was 
in  his  remote  curacy.  Presbyterian,  Methodist,  Catholic, 
all  gathered  round  him  and  often  filled  his  little  church, 
listening  to  his  concise,  plain-spoken  sermons  which  far 
oftener  treated  of  the  hopes  and  mercies  thau  the  terrors 
and  punishments  of  Christianity,  and  in  his  parish  school 
the  children  of  all  denominations  were  taught  together. 
This,  however,  was  not  to  last  long.  He  had  applied  him- 
self too  assiduously  to  his  task  for  his  physical  strength. 
Oppressed  with  a  sense  of  the  responsibility  of  his  posi- 
tion he  had,  upon  entering  upon  the  ministry,  given  up 
all  thoughts  of  literature.  He  lived  in  an  old  half- fur- 
nished house,  slept  in  a  damp  room,  and  traversed  bog 
and  moor  on  foot  in  all  weathers  to  visit  his  flock.  Under 
these  labours  the  latent  tendency  of  his  constitution  de- 
veloped itself,  his  cough  became  day-by-day  more  violent, 
and  in  1821  it  was  evident  that  consumption  had  laid  its 
hand  upon  its  prey.  Still  he  was  unwilling  to  retire 
from  his  ministry,  and  it  was  only  in  compliance  with  the 
reiterated  entreaties  of  his  friends  that  he  at  last  pro- 
ceeded to  Scotland  to  consult  a  celebrated  physician. 
His  return  to  his  parish  after  that  short  absence  proved 
the  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  among  the  people. 
As  he  rode  by  the  cabins  of  the  peasantry,  the  occupants 
rushed  out  and,  with  all  the  impulsive  devotion  of  the 
Irish  towards  those  whom  they  regard  as  benefactors,  fell 
upon  their  knees  and  invoked  blessings  upon  him,  and 
pursued  the  carriage  in  which  he  rode,  with  fervent 
prayers.  His  health,  however,  still  continued  to  fail, 
and  his  friends  at  length  persuaded  him  to  reoiove 
to  Dublin,  where  he  continued  to  preach  occasionally, 
till  his  physician  forbade  such  effort,  and  to  use  his 
own  words  "  stripped  him  of  his  gown."  Towards 
the  winter  of  1821,  it  was  thought  advisable  to  remove 
him  to  Bordeaux  for  a  time,  but  adverse  gales  twice 
drove  him  back  to  Molyhead,  and  he  suffered  so  much 
from  fatigue  and  sea-sickness  that  it  appeared  best  to 
locate  him  near  Exeter,  where  he  stayed  till  the  spring 
of  1822,  in  the  house  of  a  clergyman,  whose  practice 
among  the  poor  had  qualified  him  to  act  the  part  of  a 
physician  to  the  invalid.  In  the  spring,  apparently  some- 
what improved,  he  returned  to  Dublin,  and  in  the  sum- 
mer made  a  short  voyage  to  Bordeaux,  where  he  stayed 
about  a  month.  He  then  again  returned  to  Dublin,  and 
from  that  time  steadily  declined.  In  November,  1822, 
accompanied  by  a  relative,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Russell, 
his  biographer,  he  removed  to  the  Cove  of  Cork,  but  all 
efforts  to  recruit  his  failing  strength  were  unavailing,  and 
he  expired  there  on  the  2 1st  of  February,  1823,  in  the 
32nd  year  of  his  age.  About  a  twelvemonth  previous  to 
his  death,  he  had  been  preferred  to  the  important  curacy 
of  Armagh,  but  he  never  lived  to  visit  his  new  parish.  All 
the  letters  written  during  his  protracted  illness  prove  his 
amiability,  and  the  patience  with  which  he  suffered,  as  well 
as  the  ardour  of  the  Christian  faith  on  which  he  so  con- 
fidently leaned,  and  few  men  were  more  sincerely  mourned 
by  a  large  number  of  devoted  and  admiring  friends. 
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The  Rev.  Charles  Wolfe  was  one  of  those  characters 
eminently  fitted  to  make  good  men,  but  destitute  of  some 
of  the  qualities  for  what  the  world  calls  greatness.  He 
was  a  high  type  of  that  class  who  form  the  cynosure  of 
their  own  peculiar  circles,  where  they  are  admired  as  much 
for  the  kindliness  of  their  nature  as  the  extent  of  their 
attainments,  and  the  power  and  versatility  of  their  talents. 
But  wanting  the  self  esteem,  the  unwavering  self  confi- 
dence, the  perseverance  and  unshaken  resolution  which 
go  to  make  up  greatness,  he  possessed  in  an  eminent 
degree  those  kindly  sympathies,  tender  feelings,  and  that 
earnest  devotion  to  the  interests  and  wishes  of  his  fellows, 
which  among  friends  and  intimates  make  goodness  so 
much  more  lovable  than  greatness. 

The  following  is  the  song  to  which  we  have  already 
alluded,   and  which    so  well  consorts  with   the   general 
tenderness  of  his  character  :  — 
SONG. 
Am — "  GramacJtrcc." 

If  I  had  thought  them  could'st  have  died, 

I  mijrht  not  weep  for  thee  : 
But  I  forgot,  when  by  thy  side, 

That  thou  could'st  mortal  be  : 
It  never  through  my  mind  had  past, 

The  time  would  e'er  be  o'er, 
And  I  on  thee  should  look  my  last, 

And  thou  should'st  smile  no  more ! 

And  still  upon  that  face  I  look, 

And  think  'twill  smile  again  ; 
And  still  the  thought  I  will  not  brook, 

That  I  must  look  in  vain  ! 
But  when  I  speak  thou  dost  not  say, 

What  thou  ne'er  left'st  unsaid  ; 
And  now  I  feel,  as  well  I  may, 

Sweet  Mary  !  thou  art  dead  ! 

If  thou  would'st  stay,  e'en  as  thou  art, 

All  cold,  and  all  serene — 
I  still  might  press  thy  silent  heart, 

And  where  thy  smiles  have  been  ! 
While  e'en  thy  chill,  bleak  corse  I  have, 

Thou  seemest  still  mine  own  ; 
But  there  I  lay  thee  in  thy  grave — 

And  I  am  now  alone. 

I  do  not  think,  where'er  thou  art, 

Thou  hast  forgotten  me  ; 
And  I,  perhaps,  may  soothe  this  heart, 

In  thinking  too  of  thee : 
Yet  there  was  round  thee  such  a  anwn 

Of  light  ne'er  seen  before, 
•As  fancy  never  could  have  dra\vn, 

And  never  can  restore. 


RE-ISSUE    OF    ELIZA    COOK'S     POEMS. 

STANZAS  FOR  THE  SEASON. 

ONCE  again,  once  again, 
Christmas  wreaths  are  twining ; 

Once  again,  once  again, 
Misletoe  is  shining. 

Time  is  marching  through  the  land, 

Decked  with  leaf  and  berry ; 
He  leads  the  Old  Year  in  his  hand, 

But  both  the  churls  are  merry. 

He  speaketh  in  the  clanging  bells, 

He  shouts  at  every  portal ; 
GOD  speed  the  tidings  that  he  tells, — 

"  Good-will  and  peace  to  mortal." 

Gladly  welcome  shall  he  be, 

Even  though  he  traces 
Silver  threads  upon  our  heads 

And  wrinkles  on  our  faces. 

For  once  again,  once  again, 
He  brings  the  happy  meeting, 

When  cynic  lips  may  preach  in  vain 
That  life  is  sad  and  fleeting. 


Christmas  logs  should  beacon  back 
The  wanderer  from  his  roving ; 

Leave,  oh  !  leave  the  world's  wide  track, 
And  join  the  loved  and  loving. 

Spirits  that  have  dwelt  apart, 

Cold  with  pride  and  folly, 
Bring  olive  in  your  hand  and  heart, 

To  weave  with  Christmas  holly. 

Breathe  a  name  above  the  cup, 
And  leave  no  drop  remaining, 

When  truth  and  feeling  fill  it  up, 
'Tis  always  worth  the  draining. 

Though  few  and  short  the  flashes  are 
That  break  on  Care's  dull  story, 

Yet,  like  the  midnight  shooting  star 
Those  moments  pass  in  glory. 

Then  once  again,  once  again, 
We'll  tap  the  humming  barrel : 

"  Good -will  and  peace  "  shall  never  cease 
To  be  a  wise  man's  carol. 

All,  all  we  love !— a  health  to  those ! 

A  bumper !— who  won't  fill  it  ? 
A  health  to  brave  and  open  foes, 

A  bumper ! — who  would  spill  it ! — 

And  here's  to  him  who  guards  our  right 

Upon  the  distant  billow ! 
And  him  who  sleeps  in  watch-fire  light 

Upon  his  knapsack  pillow ! 

If  changing  fate  has  frowned  of  late, 

And  of  some  joys  bereft  us, 
Still,  let  us  "gang  a  gleesome  gait," 

And  prize  the  blessings  left  us. 

Wisdom's  helmet  strapped  too  tight 

Wearies  in  the  bearing ; 
And  Folly's  bells  on  Christmas  night 

Are  always  pleasant  wearing. 

Then  once  again,  once  again, 
Let  holly  crown  each  portal ; 

And  echo  round  the  welcome  sound — 
"  Good-will  and  peace  to  mortal !  " 


HERE'S  MERRY  CHRISTMAS  COME  AGAIN. 

•HERE'S  merry  Christmas  come  again, 

With  all  it  ever  used  to  bring, 
The  misletoe  and  carol  strain, 
The  holly  in  the  window-pane, 
And  all  the  bloom  from  hill  and  plain 

That  Winter's  chilly  hand  can  fling. 

It  must  be  welcomed  with  a  song, 
Though  nothing  new  may  fill  the  ditty ; 

Old  fashioned  feelings  may  be  wrong, 

But  prejudice  is  very  strong. 

And  dear  old  Christmas  woo'd  so  long, 
Shall  find  us  faithful,  if  not  witty. 

It  comes  with  roar  of  city  bells ; 

It  $t>mes  with  many  a  village  chime ; 
And  many  a  village  grand-dame  tells 
Of  places  where  the  white  ghost  dwells, 
Of  demon  forms,  and  robbers'  cells, 

And  all  the  tales  for  Christmas  time. 
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It  comes  with  music  in  the  hall, 

That  stirs  the  old  man  in  his  chair, 
And  when  the  midnight  measures  fall 
He'll  lead  the  blithest  dance  of  all, 
Spurning  alike  the  chimney  wall, 

And  seventy  years  of  wear  and  tear. 

It  comes  with  frolic,  feast,  and  mirth, 

It  sings  the  chants  it  used  to  sing, 
And  makes  the  yule-log  on  the  hearth 
An  altar-forge,  where  links  of  earth, 
That  bound  and  broke  in  strongest  girth, 

Are  welded  fast  in  Memory's  ring. 

Here's  merry  Christmas,  and  methinks, 

Although  it  seems  an  olden  story, 
There's  something  pleasant  in  the  winks 
Of  blue-eyed  fire  that  boils  and  blinks 
Mocking  the  palm  that  snaps  and  shrinks 

Above  the  tempting  plums  of  glory. 

Here's  merry  Christmas,  and  it  seems 
To  call  back  Childhood  to  the  breast, 

With  kindly  words  a,nd  laughing  screams, 

With  leaping  steps  that  shake  the  beams, 

With  noisy  games  and  happy  dreams, 
And  all  of  Life  that's  bright  and  best. 

Bring  fragrant  bay  with  laurel  tied, 

Bring  shining  chestnuts — how  we'll  roast  'em  ! 
Bring  forth  the  bowl  in  wassail  pride, 
Bring  sack  and  brown  ale  side  by  side, 
Bring  foaming  flip  in  endless  tide, 

Bring  friends  around — and  how  we'll  toast  'em  ! 

Here's  merry  Christmas  come  again, 
Cling  heart  to  heart  and  hand  to  hand. 

"  Love  one  another,"  was  the  strain 

Of  Him  who  never  taught  in  vain ; 

And  let  it  sound  o'er  hill  and  plain, 
And  rule  the  feast  in  every  land. 


OH !  DEAR  TO  MEMORY  ARE  THOSE  HOURS. 

OH  !  dear  to  memory  are  those  hours 

When  every  pathway  led  to  flowers ; 

When  sticks  of  peppermint  possessed 

A  sceptre's  power  o'er  the  breast, 

And  heaved  was  round  us  while  we  fed 

On  rich  ambrosial  gingerbread. 

I  bless  the  days  of  infancy, 

When,  stealing  from  a  mother's  eye, 

Elysian  happiness  was  found 

On  that  celestial  field,  the  ground ; 

When  we  were  busied,  hands  and  hearts, 

In  those  important  things,  dirt  tarts. 

Don't  smile ;  for  sapient,  full-grown  man 

Oft  cogitates  some  mighty  plan ; 

And,  spell-bound  by  the  bubble  dream, 

He  labours  till  he  proves  the  scheme 

About  as  useful  and  as  wise 

As  manufacturing  dirt  pies  : 

There's  many  a  change  on  Folly's  bells 

Quite  equals  mud  and  oyster-shells. 

Then  shone  the  meteor  rays  of  youth, 
Eclipsing  quite  the  lamp  of  truth  ; 
And  precious  those  bright  sunbeams  were 
That  dried  all  tears,  dispersed  all  care ; 
That  shed  a  stream  of  golden  joy, 
Without  one  atom  of  alloy, 


Oh !  ne'er  in  mercy  strive  to  chase 

Such  dazzling  phantoms  from  their  place ! 

However  trifling,  mean,  or  wild, 

The  deeds  may  seem  of  youth  or  child, 

While  they  still  leave  untarnished  soul, 

The  iron  rod  of  stem  control 

Should  be  but  gentle  in  its  sway, 

Nor  rend  the  magic  veil  away. 

I  doubt  if  it  be  kind  or  wise 

To  quench  the  light  in  opening  eyes, 

By  preaching  fallacy  and  woe 

As  all  that  we  can  meet  below. 

I  ne'er  respect  the  ready  tongue 

That  augurs  sorrow  to  the  young ; 

That  aptly  plays  a  sibyl's  part, 

To  promise  nightshade  to  the  heart. 

Let  them  exult !  their  laugh  and  song 

Arc  rarely  known  to  last  too  long. 

Why  should  we  strive  with  cynic  frown 

To  knock  their  fairy  castles  down  ? 

We  know  that  much  of  pain  and  strife 

Must  be  the  common  lot  of  life : 

We  know  the  world  is  dark  and  rougn, 

But  Time  betrays  that  soon  enough. 


STANZAS. 

THEY  tell  us  that  the  deep  sea  hath 

More  dangers  than  the  shore ; 
They  whisper  tales  of  ocean  wrath, 

And  breakers'  deadly  roar. 
How  oft  the  ruddy  cheek  will  pale 

To  leave  the  earth  behind  I 
How  oft  the  glowing  heart  will  quail 

Before  the  tempest  wind ! 
We  fear  the  billows'  dash,  but  why? 

There's  One  to  guard  and  save  ; 
There's  One  whose  wide  and  watchful  eye 

Sleeps  not  above  the  wave. 

Why  should  the  soul  withdraw  its  trust 

Upon  the  foamy  track  ? 
HE  who  gave  life,  all  wise  and  just, 

Knows  when  to  ask  it  back. 
Though  death  were  nigh,  I  would  not  shrink ' 

My  faith,  my  hope,  should  rest 
Upon  a  Maker's  will,  and  think 

Whate'er  HE  willed  the  best. 
I'd  ever  trust  the  ruling  hand, 

Howe'er  the  storm  might  rave, 
For  HE  who  watches  o'er  the  land 

Sleeps  not  above  the  wave. 


THE   LAND  OF  MY  BIRTH. 

THERE'S  a  magical  tie  to  the  land  of  our  home, 
|  Which  the  heart  cannot  break,  though  the  footstep  may 

roam, 

Be  that  land  where  it  may,  at  the  line  or  the  pole, 
It  still  holds  the  magnet  that  draws  back  the  soul. 
'Tis  loved  by  the  freeman,  'tis  loved  by  the  slave, 
Tis  dear  to  the  coAvard,  more  dear  to  the  brave ! 
Ask  of  any  the  spot  they  like  best  on  the  earth, 
And  they'll  answer  with  pride,   "  'Tis  the  land  of  my 

birth ! " 

Oh,  England !  thy  white  cliffs  are  dearer  to  me 
Than  all  the  famed  coasts  of  a  far  foreign  sea  ; 
What  emerald  can  peer,  or  what  sapphire  can  vie, 
With  the  grass  of  thy  fields,  or  thy  summer-day  sky  ? 
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They  tell  me  of  regions  where  flowers  are  found, 
Whose  perfume  and  tints  spread  a  paradise  round ; 
But  brighter  to  me  cannot  garland  the  earth 
Than  those  that  spring  forth  in  the  land  of  my  birth ! 

Did  I  breathe  in  a  clime  where  the  bulbul  is  heard, 
Where  the  citron-tree  nestles  the  soft  humming-bird, 
Oh !  I'd  covet  the  notes  of  thy  nightingale  still, 
And  remember  the  robin  that  feeds  at  my  sill, 
Did  my  soul  find  a  feast  in  the  gay  "  land  of  song," 
In  the  gondolier's  chant,  or  the  carnival's  throng, 
Could  I  ever  forget,  ;mid  their  music  and  mirth, 
The  national  strain  of  the  land  of  my  birth  ? 

My  country,  I  love  thee  ! — though  freely  I'd  rove 
Through  the  western  savannah,  or  sweet  orange  grove ; 
Yet  warmly  my  bosom  would  welcome  the  gale 
That  bore  me  away  with  a  homeward-bound  sail. 
Mv  country,  I  love  thee ! — and  oh,  mayst  thou  have 
The  last  throb  of  my  heart,  ere  'tis  cold  in  the  grave ; 
Mayst  thou  yield  me  that  grave,  in  thine  own  daisied  earth, 
And  my  ashes  repose  in  the  land  of  my  birth ! 


SHORT  NOTES. 

HOW   TO    FALL    ASLEEP 

"  Oh,  that  I  could  sleep  !  "  How  often  is  this  prayer 
addressed  to  the  night  by  the  lonely  watcher  on  the  pillow  ! 
But,  just  as  sleep  is  courted,  so  does  it  seem  to  fly  away ; 
and  at  the  seasons  at  which  it  is  wanted  the  most,  as  in 
times  of  sorrow  and  suffering,  sleep  becomes  more  and 
more  fitful,  disturbed,  and  unfrequent.  The  happy  child 
sleeps,  so  does  the  happy  man,  or  woman,  full  of  physical 
health.  Sleeplessness  comes  with  thought,  care,  trials  j 
the  highly-cultivated  and  civilized  being  sleeps  nothing 
like  so  soundly  as  the  untutored  hind,  or  the  rude  savage. 
The  thinking  man's  dreams  are  thoughtful,  His  animal 
being  has  become  merged  in  the  intellectual.  His  nervous 
system  is  in  a  state  of  high  tension,  asleep  and  awake ; 
and  it  becomes  a  question  to  him  of  the  highest  interest, 
"  How  can  I  fall  asleep  ?  "  As  a  general  rule,  all  mental 
exertion  should  be  avoided  in  the  evening  hours ;  and 
strong  tea,  especially  green  tea,  ought  to  be  eschewed. 
The  latter  has  an  extraordinary  power  of  prolonging 
sleeplessness,  more  than  any  drug  we  know  of.  The 
perusal  of  a  book  late  in  the  evening,  requiring  active 
thought  to  keep  up  with  it,  will  induce  wakefulness  in  ex- 
citable brains  for  many  hours  after  going  to  rest.  In  such 
cases,  only  light  literature  ought  to  be  indulged  in. 
Exciting  conversation,  or  exciting  music,  have  also  the 
effect  of  keeping  the  brain  active  for  many  hours,  and 
therefore  it  is  better  to  avoid  these  late  at  night,  if  you 
would  sleep  soundly.  Various  recipes  have  been  given 
for  inducing  sleep,  of  which  the  most  usual  are  those  in- 
ducing monotony,  such  as  repeating  certain  lines  of 
poetry,  counting  a  certain  number  of  figures,  and  so  on. 
Franklin,  when  sleepless,  took  an  air  bath,  that  is,  he 
walked  undressed  about  his  chamber.  Sermons  have 
been  found  very  effectual,  but  these  cannot  be  very  con- 
veniently administered  at  bed-time.  Dr.  Binns,  in  his  book 
on  the  anatomy  of  sleep,  gives  the  following  somnolent 
prescription,  which,  he  says,  never  failed  to  his  know- 
ledge, except  in  two  cases—one  a  peer  of  the  realm,  the 
other  a  newspaper  editor : — "  Let  him  (the  sleepless)  turn 
on  his  right  side,  place  his  head  comfortably  on  his  pillow, 
so  that  it  exactly  occupies  the  angle  a  line  drawn  from 
the  head  to  the  shoulder  would  form,  and  then,  slightly 
closing  his  lips,  take  a  rather  full  inspiration,  breathing 
as  much  as  he  possibly  can  through  the  nostrils.  This, 
however,  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  as  some  persons 
breathe  always  through  the  mouth  during  sleep,  and  rest 
as  sound  as  those  who  do  not.  Having  taken  a  full  in- 


spiration, the  lungs  are  then  to  be  left  to  their  own 
action — that  is,  the  respiration  is  neither  to  be  accelerated 
nor  retarded  too  much ;  but  a  very  full  inspiration  must 
be  taken.  The  attention  must  now  be  fixed  upon  the 
action  in  which  the  patient  is  engaged.  He  must  depict 
to  himself  that  he  sees  the  breath  passing  from  his  nostrils 
in  a  continuous  stream,  and  at  the  very  instant  he  brings 
his  mind  to  conceive  this  apart  from  all  other  ideas,  con- 
sciousness and  memory  depart;  imagination  slumbers; 
fancy  becomes  dormant ;  thought  ceases ;  the  sentient 
faculties  lose  their  susceptibilty ;  the  vital  or  ganglionic 
system  assumes  the  sovereignty,  and,  as  we  before  re- 
marked, he  no  longer  wakes,  but  sleeps.  From  the  instant 
the  mind  is  brought  to  the  contemplation  of  a  single  sen- 
sation, that  instant  the  sensorium  abdicates  the  throne, 
and  the  hypnotic  faculty  steeps  it  in  oblivion."  Should 
this  prescription  fail,  then  the  specific  of  Gargantua 
may  be  tried,  as  thus  given  by  Rabelais  : — "  Gargantua 
could  not  sleep,  in  whatever  way  he  turned  himself.  So 
the  monk  said  to  him,  '  I  never  sleep  at  my  ease,  except 
when  I  am  at  a  sermon,  or  prayers.  Prythee  let  us  com- 
mence the  seven  psalms  together,  to  see  if  we  shall  not 
be  soon  sound  asleep/  The  invention  pleased  Gargantua 
mightily,  and  so  they  commenced  the  first  psalm, 
and  at  the  point  of  beati  quorum  they  were  both  sound 
asleep  ! ' " 

RAILWAY  PASSENGERS'  ASSURANCE. 
Though  the  affairs  of  individuals  appear  to  be  governed 
by  chance,  yet,  whenever  we  deal  with  large  masses,  and 
are  enabled  to  inspect  averages,  we  find  that  in  reality 
it  is  no  such  thing;  we  then  arrive  at  the  region  of 
certainties,  and  are  able  to  make  calculations  sufficiently 
accurate  for  practical  use.  Thus  while  we  cannot  predicate 
that  this,  or  that  man  will  die,  or  this,  or  that  individual 
will  become  a  felon  within  the  year,  if  we  take  a  thou- 
sand individuals,  and  possess  a  competent  knowledge  of 
statistics,  we  may  say  with  a  sufficient  degree  of  proba- 
bility, that,  circumstances  remaining  the  same,  so  many 
will  be  carried  to  the  grave,  and  so  many  come  under  the 
operation  of  the  law.  This  rule  which  applies  to  men, 
and  their  actions,  applies  equally  to  property,  and  forms 
the  basis  of  the  science  of  assurance.  It  is  by  calculating 
upon  large  averages,  that  companies  are  enabled  for  a 
small  yearly  payment  to  insure  a  large  sum  at  death;  that 
other  companies  guarantee  the  employer  against  loss  from 
the  unfaithfulness  of  servants ;  that  the  possessor  of  pro- 
perty is  able  to  avert  possible  ruin  through  the  destruc- 
tive operations  of  fire  ;  and  the  merchant  is  indemnified 
by  underwriters  against  the  loss  of  ships  and  cargoes  at 
sea.  But  the  newest  application  of  this  principle  is  to 
railway  accidents,  and  a  company  has  been  formed,  and 
is  in  successful  operation,  for  the  purpose  of  assuring  a 
provision  for  the  families  of  persons  killed  in  travelling, 
and  a  Compensation  to  those  who  escape  with  injuries  in- 
sufficient to  cause  death.  Though  the  railways,  the 
number  of  passengers  being  taken  into  consideration,  are 
the  safest  of  all  modes  of  public  travelling,  yet,  out  of 
the  millions  of  passengers  for  the  year  ending  December 
1849,  fifty-three  were  killed,  and  three  hundred  and 
ninety-six  injured,  a  sufficient  number  to  induce  caution 
and  forethought,  when  accidents  can  be  brought  within 
the  powers  of  calculation,  and  a  portion  at  least  of  their 
evils  averted ;  and  when  a  first-class  passenger  can,  on 
purchasing  his  ticket  at  the  station,  insure  himself  against 
accident  on  the  journey  in  the  sum  of  £1,000  for  three- 
pence, a  second  class  passenger  in  .£500  for  twopence, 
and  a  third  class  passenger  in  .£200  for  one  penny,  it 
would  be  thought  that  very  few  are  too  poor,  or  too  reck- 
less, to  neglect  so  wise  and  necessary  a  precaution.  A 
case  illustrating  the  folly  of  those  who  do  not  take  advan- 
tage of  the  system  is  related  in  a  weekly  paper,  and  by 
way  of  "  pointing  a  moral,"  we  recapitulate  it.  A  traveller 
the  other  day  upon  the  Caledonian  Railway  was  urged  at 
stalling  to  insure  his  life,  but  ridiculed  the  recoinrnenda- 
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tion.  At  Lancaster,  he  attempted  to  enter  the  carriage 
after  the  train  had  got  in  motion,  fell  beneath  the  wheels, 
and  was  killed.  It  is  possible  that  those  depending  upon 
him  were  by  his  death  reduced  to  comparative  poverty, 
perhaps  to  absolute  destitution,  and  had  added  to  their 
sorrow  for  the  calamity  the  suffering  entailed  by  a  struggle 
with  necessity,  which  their  relative  might  have  shielded 
them  from,  had  he  had  forethought  sufficient  to  guarantee 
to  them  ^"500  at  the  cost  of  twopence.  This  system  has, 
however,  obtained  a  hold  upon  public  opinion,  for  we  see 
by  the  advertisement  of  the  company  that  thirty-seven 
persons  have  received  compensation  in  the  space  of  twelve 
months,  and,  when  it  is  more  generally  known,  few  we 
should  suppose,  will  be  so  foolish  as  to  neglect  the  advan- 
tages which  science  has  rendered  available. 

COFFEE. 

Coffee  is  one  of  our  principal  articles  of  diet,  and  one 
of  the  most  adulterated.  Thirty-six  millions  of  pounds  of 
genuine  coffee  are  yearly  consumed  in  the  United  King- 
dom, and  eighteen  millions  of  pounds  more  of  other  stuffs 
are  sold  by  the  same  name.  Chicory  is  the  principal 
article  of  adulteration,  but  dandelion  root,  roasted  horse 
beans,  roasted  rye,  and  roasted  beasts'  liver,  are  also  largely 
used  ;  as  well  as  red  mahogany  sawdust,  red  pottery 
earth,  and  roasted  acorns  and  chestnuts.  Thus,  though 
the  consumption  of  coffee,  so-called,  is  increasing,  the 
actual  quantity  of  the  genuine  article  imported  is  dimi- 
nishing !  The  revenue  of  course  loses  considerably  by  the 
adulteration;  but  it  is  probable  also,  that  great  injury  is 
done  to  the  public  health,  by  the  deleterious  articles  sold 
under  the  name,  and.  extensively  consumed  by  coffee- 
drinkers.  Chicory  is  said  to  have  been  ascertained  to  be 
wholesome  and  nutritive — indeed,  many  prefer  coffee 
mixed  with  a  certain  proportion  of  chicory,  to  the  genuine 
article, — but  this  cannot  certainly  be  said  of  the  numerous 
other  articles,  used  in  the  same  way.  Not  less  than  3,000 
tons  of  chicory  are  used  in  Britain  yearly  as  coffee.  It  may 
be  detected  by  the  deep  red  tint  which  it  gives  to  cold  water 
when  mixed  with  it.  It  also  runs  into  little  balls  when 
mixed  with  water,  whereas  pure  coffee,  being  grouty  or 
granular,  does  not  cohere.  The  plan  which  is  the  most 
extensively  recommended  for  the  mitigation,  or  remedy  of 
the  present  evils  resulting  from  adulteration  of  coffee,  is — 
reduction  of  the  duty  on  coffee,  and  the  imposition  of  an 
equal  duty  on  the  chicory  root,  which  is  used  in  its  adul- 
teration. With  respect  to  the  nutritive  property  of 
coffee,  there  are  differences  of  opinion.  It  is,  however, 
admitted  to  be  about  three  times  greater  than  that  of  tea, 
and  double  that  of  chicory.  But  the  active  principle, 
caffeine,  is  not  nutritive.  It  acts  as  a  permanent  or  diffu- 
sive stimulus  on  the  system,  and  possesses  valuable  anti- 
septic properties.  The  effluvium  is  almost  as  efficient  for 
the  removal  of  bad  odours  as  the  deodorizing  liquid.  It 
dispels  even  the  fumes  of  musk,  castor,  and  assafoetida. 
Like  everything  else,  coffee  may  be  abused.  When 
taken  in  excess,  it  produces  anxiety,  palpitation,  trem- 
bling, feveiish  heat,  weakness  of  sight,  and  predisposition 
to  apoplexy.  It  should  be  drank  in  the  morning ;  taken 
late  at  night  it  causes  sleeplessness,  and  bad  dreams.  To 
have  coffee  in  perfection,  every  family  should  roast  its 
own,  and  only  sufficient  for  the  day's  use,  as  in  Germany 
and  France.  If  a  greater  quantity  is  ground,  it  should 
be  kept  in  closely-stopped  canisters,  or  in  tightly-corked 
glass  bottles,  otherwise  the  delicate  aroma  soon  escapes. 
When  the  coffee  is  "  made  "  for  use,  the  best  method  is, 
to  put  the  ground  coffee  into  a  woollen  bag  over  the 
coffee-pot,  and  pour  over  it  boiling-hot  water.  The  top 
of  the  biyyin  should  immediately  be  covered,  and  the 
coffee  used  forthwith. 

CRUELTY  TO  ANIMALS. 

THE  phrenologists  have  been  assailed  for  marking  out  on 
their  map  of  the  brain,  so  large  a  tract  as  the  abode  of 
Destructiveness,  and  its  near  neighbour  and  close  ally, 


Combativeness.  But  if  we  look  at  history,  and  the  wars 
of  every  age,  and  consider  the  daily  destruction  of  ani- 
mals for  our  uses  as  food,  or,  still  more,  at  their  wanton 
destruction  by  sportsmen  and  others,  merely  for  destruc- 
tion's sake,  we  shall  find  the  phrenologist  to  have  been 
warranted  in  allotting  so  large  a  space  for  the  two  pro- 
pensities above-named.  Every  day  furnishes  proofs  of 
their  predominancy  in  our  nature.  You  see  it  in  the  two 
schoolboys  fighting  in  the  street,  round  whom  a  crowd 
collects  to  see  the  "  sport ; "  in  a  cock-fight  or  a  dog- 
fight ;  in  the  much-vaunted  "  manly,"  but  brutal  sport  of 
pugilism  :  in  horse-racing,  hunting,  shooting,  coursing, 
fishing,  and  fowling.  Every  butcher's  stall  furnishes 
evidence  of  it;  every  newspaper  report  of  a  murder  or 
a  battle,  which  draws  forth  "second  edition"  from  "our 
own  reporter."  Many  books  are  quite  full  of  the  spirit 
of  destructiveness,  and  are  devoured  mainly  because  of 
this.  Sue's  "  Mysteries  of  Paris,"  Ainsworth's  "  Jack 
Sheppard,"  the  Newgate  Calendar,  "  Lives  of  Illustrious 
Robbers  and  Pirates,"  and  Cumming's  "  Hunter's  Life 
in  South  Africa,"  are  instances  of  the  strength  of  the 
destructive  propensity.  The  book  last-named  is  the  most 
brutal  of  the  lot.  We  should  like  to  have  the  author's 
head  examined  by  a  phrenologist.  His  combativeness  and 
destructiveness  (if  phrenology  be  true)  should  stand  out 
like  horns.  He  gloats  over  the  tortures  of  dumb  brutes, 
shoots  them  till  he  is  tired,  leaving  the  wounded  to  crawl 
away  and  expire  in  slow  agony,  knocks  over  half  a  dozen 
wildebeests,  before  breakfast;  then  shoots  an  odd  lion, 
by  way  of  change ;  scores  a  hippopotamus  with  his 
knife,  then  shoots  it ;  and  finishes  off  by  dispatching  a  few 
elephants.  In  other  sportsmen's  books,  as  for  instance, 
in  Mr.  St.  John's,  we  have  been  delighted  by  the  fresh 
breath  of  nature  which  they  breathed,  by  the  love  of  natural 
history,  and  the  taste  for  beautiful  scenery  displayed  by 
the  sportsman;  but,  in  Cumming's  book,  thei-e  is  very 
little  of  this :  you  see  only  the  butcher,  with  his  bare 
arms,  his  keen  eye,  and  his  murderous  rifle.  The  way 
in  which  he  gloats  on  the  suffering  of  brutes  is  perfectly 
disgusting.  For  instance,  on  one  occasion,  after  lodging 
a  number  of  bullets  in  an  elephant,  so  that  he  knew  it 
could  not  escape,  he  coolly  sat  himself  down  to  contem- 
plate its  agonies,  while  he  sipped  his  coffee.  Having 
kindled  a  fire,  and  put  on  the  kettle,  "  in  a  very  few  mi- 
nutes," he  says,  "  my  coffee  was  prepared  :  there  I  sat, 
in  my  forest-home,  coolly  sipping  my  coffee,  with  one  of 
the  finest  elephants  in  Africa  awaiting  my  pleasure  beside 
a  neighbouring  tree  ! "  He  then  goes  on  : — "  Having 
admired  the  elephant  for  a  considerable  time,  I  resolved 
to  make  experiments  for  vulnerable  points,  and  approach- 
ing very  near,  I  fired  several  bullets  at  different  parts  of 
his  enormous  skull.  These  did  not  seem  to  affect  him  in 
the  slightest  j  he  only  acknowledged  the  shot  by  a 
'  salaam-like'  movement  of  his  trunk,  with  the  point  of 
which  he  gently  touched  the  wound  with  a  striking  and 
peculiar  action."  He  then  proceeded  to  dispatch  him  in 
earnest.  "  I  fired  six  shots  with  the  two-grooved,  which 
must  have  eventually  proved  mortal :  but  as  yet  he 
evinced  no  visible  distress  ;  after  which  I  fired  three  shots 
with  the  Dutch  six-pounder.  Large  tears  now  trickled 
from  his  eyes,  which  he  slowly  shut  and  opened ;  his 
colossal  frame  quivered  convulsively,  and,  falling  on  his 
side,  he  expired." 

Here  is  another  case  of  an  elephant,  equally  charac- 
teristic of  Gumming : — 

"  I  blazed  away  at  this  elephant,  until  I  began  to  flunk 
that  he  was  proof  against  my  weapons.  Having  fired 
thirty-five  rounds  with  my  two-grooved  rifle,  I  opened 
fire  upon  him  with  the  Dutch  six-pounder  ;  and  when 
forty  bidlets  had  perforated  his  hide,  he  began,  for  the 
first  time,  to  evince  signs  of  a  dilapidated  constitution. 
He  took  up  a  position  in  a  grove ;  and  as  the  dogs  kept 
barking  round  him,  he  backed  stern  foremost  among  the 
trees,  which  yielded  before  his  gigantic  strength.  Poor 
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old  fellow  !  he  liad  long  braved  my  deadly  shafts,  but  I 
plainly  saw  that  it  was  now  all  over  with  him  ;  so  I  re- 
solved to  expend  no  further  ammunition,  but  hold  him  in 
view  until  he  died.  Throughout  the  chase,  this  elephant 
repeatedly  cooled  his  person  with  large  quantities  of 
water,  which  he  ejected  from  his  trunk  over  his  back  and 
sides ;  and  just  as  the  pangs  of  death  came  over  him,  he 
stood  trembling  violently  beside  a  thorny  tree,  and  kept 
pouring  water  into  his  bloody  mouth  until  he  died,  when 
he  pitched  heavily  forward,  with  the  whole  weight  of  his 
fore-quarters  resting  on  the  points  of  his  tusks." 

Now,  which  seems  the  greater  brute  of  the  two,  the 
man  or  the  elephant  ?  He  is  delighted  when  he  wounds 
a  brute,  even  though  he  does  not  kill  it :  he  has  at  least 
inflicted  some  agony  upon  it ;  but  when  he  "  sends  a 
bullet  spinning  into  a  springbok,"  or  "smashes  the 
shoulder"  of  agnoo,  or  "  disembowels"  an  oryx,  or  "  rolls 
over  a  quagga,"  or  "  rides  into"  a  wildebeest,  he  is  in  his 
glory.  Sometimes  he  severely  wounds  one  of  them  in 
the  morning,  and  proceeds  to  hunt  it  in  the  evening  !  On 
one  occasion,  he  "  rolls  over"  a  large  bull  with  one  horn. 
"  Had  I  allowed,"  he  says,  "  the  bull  to  lie  there,  my 
chance  of  sport  was  over  for  that  night  and  the  following 
morning,  I  therefore  took  the  old  fellow  by  the  horn,  and, 
exerting  my  utmost  strength  and  taking  time,  I  managed 
to  drag  him  as  he  fell,  and  still  living,  to  a  hollow  beside 
the  water,  in  which  I  concealed  him."  And  leaving  the 
living  bull  there,  with  the  bullet  in  him,  the  hunter  pro- 
ceeded with  his  "  sport."  He  shortly  after  falls  in  with 
a  lioness,  and  brings  her  to  bay.  "  Letting  fly  at  her, 
the  ball  cracked  loudly  on  her  hide,  and  crippled  her  in 
the  shoulder,  upon  which  she  charged,  with  an  appalling 
roar,  and  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  she  was  in  the  midst 
of  us."  Springing  upon  one  of  the  attendants,  whose 
ribs  and  haunches  she  "  fearfully  lacerated "  with  her 
teeth  and  claws,  making  many  a  yaTvmng  gash,  the  hunter 
prepared  for  a  clear  shot,  "  I  pitched  my  rifle  to  my 
shoulder,  and  in  another  second  the  lioness  was  stretched 
on  the  plain  a  lifeless  corpse.  In  the  struggles  of  death 
she  half-turned  upon  her  back,  and  stretched  her  neck 
and  fore-arms  convulsively,  when  she  fell  back  to  her 
former  position,  her  mighty  arms  hung  powerless  by  her 
side,  her  lower  jaw  fell,  blood  streamed  from  her  mouth, 
and  she  expired."  Giraffes,  baboons,  rhinoceroses,  ele- 
phants, elands,  lions,  and  other  beasts  are  served  out  in 
a  similar  way,  the  sportsman  gloating  over  such  things  as 
the  hewing  and  disembowelling  of  an  elephant,  by  a 
gathering  of  Bechuana  savages.  One  day  he  falls  in  with 
a  wounded  rhinoceros,  which  he  had  lodged  some  bullets 
in  four  days  before,  and  he  now  kills  it.  Faugh !  we  close 
this  disgusting  book,  and  cast  it  from  us  in  indigna- 
tion. Yet  such  is  the  royal  "  sport"  of  gentlemen  who 
have  nothing  else  to  do.  Why  do  not  they  hire  them- 
selves out  to  butchers  in  Smithfield,  and  turn  their  destruc- 
tiveness  to  some  useful  account  ? 

THE    HANDWRITING. 

Caligraphy  is  certainly  characteristic  of  men's  disposi- 
tions and  mental  habits,  to  a  considerable  extent,  though 
there  are  many  strong  and  marked  exceptions.  Men  of 
bold  and  impetuous  character  are  generally  reckless, 
and  very  bad  writers ;  but  we  have  known  many  "  horrid 
fists"  belonging  to  men  who  were  characterless.  How 
expressive  generally,  is  woman's  -writing,  of  her  cha- 
racter— neat,  precise,  straight,  sharp,  and  fine.  You 
can  detect  the  lady,  the  woman  of  business,  the  fashion- 
able girl,  each  by  their  several  styles  of  writing.  There  is, 
however,  much  less  diversity  of  character  in  the  styles  of 
woman's  handwriting  than  in  man's,  because,  from  their 
contact  with  the  world,  their  peculiarities  do  not  come 
out  so  markedly.  Look  at  Napoleon's  signature  ;  what  a 
terrific  blotch !  It  seems  dug  into  the  paper  as  with  a 
bayonet's  point.  Wellington's  is  no  less  characteristic; 
every  stroke  of  his  pen  seems  to  be  in  the  imperative 
mood.  Cromwell's  is  also  a  deep,  earnest  signature, 


bold  and  commanding.  The  writing  of  the  late  Sir 
Robert  Peel  affords  a  marked  contrast  to  all  of  these;  it 
is  neat,  regular,  polished,  legible,  correct.  Cobden's  is 
commercial — a  careful,  steady  hand.  Joseph  Sturge's  is 
quiet  and  insinuating.  Lord  John  Russell's  handwriting 
is  plain,  and  affords  no  marks  for  the  caligraphist  to  dilate 
upon.  Turning  to  Royalty,  see  how  thoroughly  womanly 
is  the  handwriting  of  Victoria,  very  different  indeed  from 
the  careful  and  commanding  signature  of  her  predecessor 
Queen  Elizabeth.  Prince  Albert's  bespeaks  the  sensible, 
prudent,  and  well-conducted  consort — it  is  very  intelligi- 
ble and  regular.  The  handwriting  of  poets  is  charac- 
teristic. Byron's  is  dashing  and  manly,  rather  roue. 
Moore's  elegant  and  petite,  as  one  of  his  own  love  songs. 
Burns's  round  and  plain,  full  of.  force.  Campbell's  firm 
and  neat.  Shelley's  beautiful  and  flourishing.  Scott's 
steady  and  strong.  The  handwriting  of  scientific  men  is 
also  very  characteristic,  and  of  lawyers  especially  so.  Lynd- 
hurst's  pen  is  as  clear  as  his  tongue,  and  his  writing  as 
lucid.  Brougham's  as  vehement  as  his  head — every  stroke 
seems  as  if  it  would  "  hew  Agag  in  pieces."  Eldon's  is 
hesitating  and  undecided,  as  if  written  with  a  doubt.  It 
has  been  observed  that  the  handwriting  of  Frenchmen 
generally  indicates  much  less  character  than  that  of 
Englishmen,  but  we  have  not  had  sufficient  experience  to 
enable  us  to  pronounce  on  this  point.  Acute  observers, 
have  even  pretended  to  detect  the  rollicking  character  of 
the  Irishman  in  his  handwriting,  and  the  cautious  frugality 
of  the  Scotchman  in  his.  But  it  is  possible  that  those 
persons  may  only  pretend  to  see  further  into  the  heart  of 
a  stone  than  their  neighbours.  As  for  the  quackery  that 
puffs  itself  in  the  advertisements,  as  competent  to  prophesy 
the  fortunes  of  applicants  by  their  handwriting,  we  need 
scarcely  say  that  they  are  only  fools  who  can  suffer  them- 
selves to  be  taken  in  by  it. 


THE  PILGRIM  OF  LOVE  FROM  MECCA. 

FAREWELL  ARTICLE. 

"  Oh,  but  we  can't  do  without  you.  dear  Pilgrim — you 
musn't  think  of  leaving  off  writing  yet  awhile,  Ijovei/  ! 

Another  such  endearing  expression  as  that  you  have 
just  used,  Amanda,  and  the  reader  will  be  bringing  you 
up  before  his  critical  assize  on  a  charge  of  having  franchi 
les  lornes  de  la  pudeur. 

At  least  he  will  be  able  to  accuse  you  at  the  same    \ 
time,  Mr.  Impudence,  of  being  very  fond  of  sporting  your 
French  ! 

Satisfactorily  accounted  for,  you  funny  little  woman  :    i 
in  part,   by  the  frequent  conversations  I  have  in  that    ! 
tongue  with  Rosa  (who  may  be  considered  of  half  French    | 
extraction,  her  father  at  his  death  having  been  clerk  in  a 
French   chapel) ;    and  the  rest,  by  a  fact  which  supplies 
Miss  Acetate  with  a  text  for  some  very  improving  dis- 
course, viz.,  that  you  can  now  go  to  "  Paris  and  Back  for 
30s,"  ....  But  all  this  is  digression,    for  which  we 
have  no  time.     Pegasus  mine,  usually  a  very  easy  ambling 
nag  going  at  a  Canterbury-gallop,  has  now  to  be  urged 
to  increased  speed ;    for,  unless  Pegasus  proves  himself   : 
the  winnirg  norse,   the  present  rich  offering  will  be  de-    i 
layed,   or  perhaps,  (inglorious  expedient  familiar  to  the    ' 
readers  of  the  voluminous  James  in  the  shilling  editions  !  ) 
the  concluding  portions  of  this   unequalled  composition 
will  have  to  be  printed  in  smaller  type  than  the  com- 
mencing. 

You  think  I  needn't  make  an  end  yet.  The  reader 
has  not  had  enough.  No,  n'or  is  the  Pilgrim  wearied,  for 
the  matter  of  that,  Amanda.  But,  consistently  with  my 
plan,  always  an  important  affair  with  your  author,  I  must 
give  the  coup-de  -grace  in  the  present  article.  The  first 
and  second  papers  were  narratives  of  travel :  this  and  the 
last  form  an  account  of  residence  :  those  treated  of  Love 
with  true  Milesian  vivacity ;  while  these  deal,  in  a  man 
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ner  no  less  sweet  and  commendable,  with  Marriage.  So 
you  see,  the  series  is  complete;  and  whatever  farther  I 
may  have  to  tell  (as,  for  instance,  of  the  one-day's  visit 
lately  made  to  us  by  Miss  Acetate,  or  of  our  recent  ex- 
perience in  connection  with  those  household  treasures  (  !  ) 
domestic  servants),  I  must  reserve  for  episodical  intro- 
duction at  some  future  time,  and  under  a  different  title. 
Well,  and  so  you've  been  puzzling  your  brains  about 

that  T S  — "— ,  and  are  no  nearer  now  than  when  you 

began.  If  you  have  guessed  the  Tyrol,  Switzerland,  I 
am  compelled,  however  paradoxically,  to  assert  that  you 
have  been  "  in  Iceland  !  "  not  but  that  plaisanterie  apart, 
you  might  have  (and  probably  do  at  Astley's)  a  worse  re- 
presentative of  a  Tyrolean  shepherd,  than  your  obedient 
humble  servant,  this  author.  No,  it  isn't  the  Tyrol, 
that's  certain.  But  it  is  about  ten  miles  north  of  Shore- 
ditch  Church,  on  the  greift  road  to  York,  and  near  the 
Eastern  Counties  Cambridge  Railway.  Now  put  on  your 
conjuring-cap. 

Waltham  Cross  doesn't  make  those  initials 

It  does  not  in  my  country,  Amanda ;  but  you're 
"  warm." 

Nor  Enfield  Wash 

Ah,  now  you're  "  hot."  No  ;  if  I  was  disposed  to  be 
enigmatical,  I  should  say  that  my  first  was  a  large  domes- 
tic fowl,  my  second  a  way  between  two  rows  of  houses, 
and  my  whole,  what  in  my  last  I  characterized  it,  a 
lovely  hamlet.  And  now,  surely  by  the  aid  of  your  own 
woman's  wit  or  Kelly's  Directory  of  the  Six  Home 
Counties,  you  will  find  out  where  my  peaceful  retreat  is. 
Not  that  I'm  going  to  set  it  down  here  in  full,  and  so 
end  the  mystery.  By  no  means  ;  if  ever  I  should  write 

a  play,  I'll  have  for  my  hero  ;  and  so  T 

S . 

You  want  me  to  describe  the  rustic  beauties  of  the 
quaintly-named  place?  Bless  you!  I'm  all  unequal 
to  the  task.  That  solitary  magician  of  Essex  Court, 
Middle  Temple,  now,  if  we  had  him  here,  might  very 
likely  be  able  to  do  it  to  your  entire  satisfaction  in  next 
to  no  time.  Only  allow  him  the  use  of  "  sheen,  noun," 
and  "  shimmer,  verb  intransitive,"  and  the  gifted  author 
of  "  Balisarius,  an  Original  Play,"  shall  furnish  you  with 
sparkling  verse  to  any  amount,  and  on  any  given  subject. 
But  then,  unfortunately,  I  am  not  that  poet;  the  mantle 
of  the  Elizabethan  dramatists  has  not  descended  on  me ; 
1  could  never  have  written  those  noble  lines  (the  work  of 
a  poet  of  the  Aye)"  "  111  weeds  and  Good  Rye,"*  nor 
that  simple  lyric,  full  of  genuine  feeling,  (which  the  world 
will  not  willingly  let  die),  "  What  becomes  of  the  old 
Moons,  Mother  ?"f  Therefore  you  must,  be  contented, 
as  heretofore,  with  the  Pilgrim's  prose,  which  he  en- 
gages shall  be  the  most  vivacious  at  his  command. 

Let  it  suffice  then  for  me,  who  am  not  good  at  descrip- 
tions of  scenery,  to  say  that  the  whole  hamlet  of  T 

S forms  a  scene  of  surpassing  loveliness ;  being 

"profusely  illustrated"  (to  borrow  a  phrase  from  the  ad- 
vertisements of  the  cheap  funny  books)  with  green  lanes, 
small  sparkling  silvery  streams,  proud  old  oaks,  and 
many  a  rude  bridge  and  quaint  stile — every  natural  ad- 
vantage indeed,  to  charm  the  senses  on  the  lovely  even- 
ing in  which  I  write.  Among  the  traders  of  the  little 
village  may  be  mentioned,  a  rustic  chair-maker  and  a 
market-gardener,  a  bookselling  appraiser  and  a  hairdres- 
sing  tobacconist,  a  saddler  who  is  also  a  brewer,  an  un- 
dertaker who  combines  carpentry,  one  or  two  higglers, 
and  (who  enjoys  our  custom)  the  portly  landlord  of  the 
"  Greyhound  Commercial  Inn,  Family  Hotel,  and  Post- 
ing House."  Of  the  gentry,  I  may  particularize  the 
principal  doctor  of  the  place,  (Coffin,  M.D.,  Battle  Cot- 
tage,) and  a  lawyer  living  near  us,  (Swoop,  Q.C.,  Eyrie 
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Villa,)  who  makes  a  rather  eccentric  neighbour,  from  the 
circumstance  of  his  firing  off  a  gun,  punctually,  every 
night,  with  the  last  stroke  of  ten. 

Nor  in  my  character  of  Interpreter,  showing  the  House 
Beautiful,  shall  I  need  to  detain  the  reader  long.  It  is 
eight-roomed  (as  I  told  before)  with  a  large  garden.  The 
rooms  consist  of  two  parlours,  separated  by  folding  doors, 
and  so  able  to  be  thrown  into  one  good-sized  apartment 
on  state  occasions ;  upstairs,  a  chamber  that  serves  for 
study,  library,  smoking-room,  and  all,  a  bed-room  for 
ourselves,  one  for  the  stranger  (at  present  Miss  Rosa 
answers  to  that  name),  a  ditto  for  the  servant,  and  two 
good  kitchens.  The  garden,  more  than  an  acre  of  land, 
is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  number  of  fruit  trees  it  con- 
tains. 

And  now,  Amanda  will  excuse — nay,  she  will  expect, 
an  eloquent  apostrophe  on  married  happiness  in  general, 
and  la  mia  cara  sposa  in  particular.  Nor  shall  she  be 
disappointed.  /  have  not  been  disappointed  in  my  dear 
chosen  one.  View  her  how  you  will,  she  is  a  peerless 
little  creature.  • 

Now  for  the  marks  of  admiration  ! 

What  was  that  you  said,  Amanda — points  of  admira- 
tion? Well,  you  shall  have  them.  Indeed,  I  was  just 
coming  to  them — only  they  are  so  numerous.  Point  the 
first :  What  a  judicious  reticence  my  life-partner  observes 
on  household  disasters  !  Point  the  second — but  counting 
would  only  be  tedious ;  what  a  workbrittle  she  is  in  the 
discharge  of  her  domestic  duties,  and  yet  she  is  never  in 
a  bustle  !  Resembling  the  fabled  influence  exerted  by 
beneficent  fairies,  her  results  are  achieved  invisibly..  I 
am  by  temperament  extremely  susceptible  of  petty  vexa- 
tions ;  but  the  soiled  \vatev-carafe,  the  ultra-hot  plate, 
the  mustard  of  a  past  age  (in  servants'  patois  "  not  fresh 
made"),  the  candle  with  the  spinal  curvature,  and  the 
shirt-button  like  the  sword  of  Damocles,  that  chafed  my 
bachelor  existence,  I  never  meet  with  now  !  How  amaz- 
ing she  is,  when  she  produces  that  porcelain  slate  which 
makes  her  housewifely  register,  and  begins  to  sweep  the 
slate  with  her  curls,  and  to  press  the  pencil  to  her  lips ! 
I  wonder  how  many  of  that  body  of  Love's  sectaries,  the 
"  Happy  Few,"  if  they  could  see  her,  would  desire, 
Romeo-fashion,  to  be  converted  into  porcelain  slates  and 
silver  pencil-cases  on  the  spot !  The  reader  may  recol- 
lect my  expressing  regret  in  a  previous  paper*  at  my  in- 
ability to  daguerreotype  Margery's  smile.  I'll  now  mend 
my  wish,  and  make  it,  to  be  able  to  transfer  her  on  can- 
vas at  such  times, — bright  eyes,  green  dress,  that  inse- 
parable little  bit  of  pink,  slate,  pencil,  and  all.  And 
how  unfashionably  well  she  is  in  her  general  health  !  I 
don't  believe  she  has  a  single  ailment  with  the  exception 
of  an  occasional  sick  head-ache,  and  one  corn,  which  she 
says,  makes  her  "  halloo  out  and  quite  jump,"  though  by 
the  way,  I  never  witness  either  performance.  Lastly,  how 
engaging  she  looks  when  reading  to  me  at  breakfast-time 
from  our  weekly  paper  !  Philalethes  grave  and  dignified, 
Audi  Alter  am  Part  em  calm  and  judicial,  the  inflexible 
Mastix,  and  the  chivalrous  Fairplay — I  say,  I  wonder  if 
all  these  could  hear  their  lucubrations  read  by  my  mate, 
how  many  heads  would  be  turned  in  consequence ! 

O  you  Arcadian  swains,  you  had  better  early  folio?/ 
the  example  set  by  the  great  Belisarius  and  the  dapper 
Philip,  who  are  to  celebrate  a  double  wedding  (with  you 
know  whom),  some  time  next  month.  ("  Emure's"  father 
has  made  room  for  the  young  folks  in  the  most  approved 
comedy  fashion  ;  having  issued  a  great  number  of  circu- 
lars, wherein  on  one  leaf  he  has  taken  leave  of  his  patrons 
and  introduced  his  son-in-law  as  the  successor  to  the 
conduct  of  the  "Three  Original  Golden  Pattens  Boot 
and  Shoe  Mart,"  while  on  the  other,  P.T.  assures  the 

inhabitants  of and  its  vicinity  that  on  his  parb 

nothing  shall  be  wanting  to  ensure  a  continuance  of  those 
favours  which  during  many  years  have  been  so  liberally 

*  Advice  to  the  Ladies.    First  Letter.    No.  33. 
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bestowed  on  his  father-in-law.)  You  straying  pilgrims, 
pining  in  single  wretchedness,  apply  the  right  piaculum, 
marriage.  Short  courtships  are  best.  Wed  a  wife,  esta- 
blish a  little  circle  of  your  own  at  home.  Assume  the 
matrimonial  crown,  and  prepare  to  enjoy  the  peace  and 
comfort  afforded  by  the  married  state.  Give  up  to  a 
(female)  party  what  was  not  meant  for  mankind.  It  is 
true  harder  work  and  more  serious  cares  may  then  fall  to 
your  lot — but  what  a  powerful  Geni,  solacing  by  gentle- 
ness and  attraction,  is  a  good  wife !  No  longer  a  rampa- 
cious  steed  curveting  at  pleasure,  besides  being  sometimes 
made  a  sumpter  of,  you  will  certainly  be  turned  into 
thill-horse, — but  then  if  you  are  put  in  .Love-shafts,  what 
of  that ! 

The  time  has  now  arrived,  Amanda,  for  the  Pilgrim  to 
take  his  leave.  Yet  is  his  good-by  only  for  the  present. 
He  is  not  a-going  to  sleep  on  his  post.  Though  this  se- 
ries is  complete,  there  may  be  many  more  to  follow.  En 
attendant,  lifting  gracefully  his  cope  (garden-hat)  from 
his  head,  the  prescriptive  drapeau  noir  (his  author  black 
coat)  hanging  about  him  in  loose  folds,  and  confining  it 
(the  best  Pilgrim's  girdle)  the  loving  arm  of  his  little 
mate,  the  Pilgrim,  for  self  and  partner,  bids  you  fare- 
well. 


WARD    CASES. 

GOD  has  endowed  and  blessed  every  human  heart,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  with  an  innate  love  of,  and  rever- 
ence for,  flowers ;  and  as  no  love  is  placed  by  His  hand 
in  our  breasts  unaccompanied  by  the  means  for  its  grati- 
fication, so  we  find  flowers — 

"  Gorgeous  flow'rets  in  the  sunlight  shining, 
Blossoms  flaunting  in  the  eye  of  day, 
Tremulous  leaves,  with  soft  and  silver  lining, 
Buds  that  only  open  to  decay  ;  " 

— scattered  with  a  generous  profusion  in  every  part  of  the 
habitable  world ;  in  the  snowy  arctic  regions,  and  in  the 
sunny  lands  of  the  south — on  the  hoary  Nile,  and  in  the 
sparkling  rivulets  of  our  own  loved  land — on  the  sandy- 
plains  of  Africa,  and  in  our  quiet  fields  and  woods — in  the 
lonely  isles  of  ocean,  and  on  the  shattered  ruins  of  our 
halls  and  towers — nay,  on  the  very  walls  and  roofs  of  our 
cottage  dwellings — beneath  the  foot  of  the  laughing  child, 
and  round  the  grave  of  the  grey-haired  man.  Everywhere 
in  all  the  world,  in  every  age,  and  in  every  clime,  they 
smile  around  us,  winning  hearts,  more  than  we  may 
number,  from  wrong  and  evil  thoughts  ;  silently  sympa- 
thizing with  every  mood  of  man,  shining  joyously  in  the 
path  of  the  happy,  beaming  forth  looks  of  gentle  and 
loving  reproach  to  the  guilty,  and  offering  their  surest 
lessons  of  comfort  and  confidence  to  the  weary-hearted 
and  sad.  ) 

And  for  those  whose  lot  in  life  denies  them  the  free  en- 
joyment of  Nature's  gems  in  their  native  homes — who  can 
sufficiently  value  the  teachings  of  the  solitary,  dwindling 
"  flower-pot "  in  the  smoke-darkened  window — the  patch 
of  hardy  stone-crop  in  the  corner  of  the  window-sill ;  or 
the  unhappy  aloe,  hanging  rootless  and  earthless  from  the 
dusky  ceiling,  flourishing  not  over-much  it  is  true,  yet 
affording,  even  in  its  captivity,  a  passing  pleasure  to  its 
fellow  inmates,  and  acting,  in  this  forlorn  and  unnatural 
situation,  as  a  heaven-appointed  consumer  of  foul,  and  a 
manufacturer  of  pure  air ; — Mr.  Ward  has,  by  his  disco- 
very of  the  efficacy  of  air-tight  cases  for  the  growth  of 
plants,  conferred  an  inestimable  boon  on  his  fellow  men ; 
a  boon  which  will  probably,  in  the  course  of  time,  be  con- 
siderably augmented,  by  the  rapidly-increasing  improve- 
ments in  the  manufacture  of  glass,  which,  by  facilitating 
the  process,  must  reduce  the  prices,  and  bring"  wholesome- 
sized  windows,  and  even  small  cases  for  the  protection  of 
a  plant  or  two,  within  the  reach  of  a  class  to  whom  such 
things  are  at  present  unattainable. 


Mr.  Ward,  who  is  himself  a  denizen  of  a  closely-popu- 
lated part  of  London,  informs  us  that,  having,  in  the 
summer  of  1829,  buried  the  chrysalis  of  a  sphinx  in  some 
moist  mould  contained  in  a  wide-mouthed  glass  bottle, 
covered  with  a  lid,  he  discovered,  in  watching  it  from  day 
to  day,  that  the  steam,  which  during  the  heat  of  the  day 
arose  from  the  mould,  became  condensed  on  the  inner 
surface  of  the  glass,  and  returned  whence  it  came,  thus 
keeping  the  mould  always  in  the  same  state  of  humidity. 
About  a  week  before  the  final  change  of  the  insect  took 
place,  a  seedling  fern,  and  a  grass,  made  their  appearance 
on  the  surface  of  the  mould. 

Here  was  an  opening  for  a  field  for  discovery;  two 
seedlings,  of  the  two  tribes  which  he  had  for  years  so 
hopelessly  nursed  in  the  smoky  atmosphere  of  his  own 
garden,  had  sprung  up  in  beauty  in  an  air-tight  bottle ! 
Could  plants  thrive  without  air  ?  No  ;  but  plants  were 
endowed  with  an  internal  power  of  producing  the  atmos- 
phere which  was  necessary  for  their  well-being,  of  cooling 
and  re-imbibing  the  gaseous  fluids  essential  to  their 
existence;  asking  only  but  the  light  of  heaven  to  enable 
them  to  accomplish  this. 

This  bottle  was  placed  by  Mr.  Ward  outside  his  study 
window,  a  room  facing  the  north,  and  there  it  remained 
for  four  years,  requiring  no  attention — the  circulation  re- 
maining the  same,  the  grass  flowering  once,  the  fern  pro- 
ducing three  or  four  fronds  annually ;  and  perishing  at 
last,  only  in  consequence  of  the  rusting  of  the  lid,  and  the 
admission  of  rain  water. 

Thus  instructed,  Mr.  Ward  proceeded  to  construct  air- 
tight cases  on  a  larger  scale,  cases  to  stand  in  drawing- 
room  windows,  small  houses  of  glass;  and  natural  blinds, 
formed  by  double  gluing  the  windows,  as  is  practised  in 
Russia ;  and  in  placing  ferns  or  flowering  plants  between 
the  two  sashes.  The  last  device,  however,  we  cannot  re- 
commend, beautiful  though  it  be,  as  it  precludes  the 
possibility  of  opening  the  windows,  and  changing  the  cir- 
culation of  air  in  the  apartment;  though,  where  there  are 
two  or  more  windows  in  a  room,  one  of  them  might  with 
advantage  be  so  devoted. 

The  most  ready  mode  of  realizing,  by  experiment,  this 
fairy-land  summer, 

<f  Where  a  leaf  never  dies  in  the  still  blooming  bowers," 

is  by  piocuring  a  wide-mouthed  bottle^  filling  one-sixth 
of  it  with  soft  sandstone,  or  light  mould,  making  the  soil 
perfectly  moist  without  allowing  any  water  to  settle  at  the 
bottom ;  planting  therein  a  small  fern,  closing  the  mouth 
with  a  cork  or  lid  covered  with  oiled  silk,  bladder,  or 
some  such  substance;  and  a  diminutive,  but  effectual, 
Ward  Case  is  established.  For  a  more  complete  and 
ornamental  structure,  a  frame  should  be  made,  of  any 
wood  which  may  be  preferred,  and  of  such  dimensions  as 
may  suit  the  window  in  which  it  is  destined  to  remain. 
On  this  frame  stands  a  box  or  trough,  closely  and  com- 
pactly mitred  and  dovetailed  together  with  brass  nails,  as 
iron  is  liable  to  rust.  This  box  is  to  be  filled  with  mould, 
and  to  contain  on  its  upper  edge  a  groove,  which  shall 
exactly  fit  the  glass  case  which  it  is  to  receive,  and  in 
which  there  is  to  be  a  door  on  one  side,  for  the  purpose 
of  enabling  the  owner  occasionally  to  remove  a  super- 
fluous leaf,  or  to  destroy  the  fungous  vegetation  which 
will  sometimes  spring  up,  to  the  detriment  of  the  other 
plants. 

Upon  the  surface  of  the  mould  contained  in  the  box, 
fancy  may  now  find  full  scope ; .  microscopic  rocks  may 
rear  their  heads  ;  a  fairy  lake  fringed  with  the  more  dimi- 
nutive ferns  may  decorate  the  centre,  mysteriously- 
formed  pots  may  hang  suspended  by  invisible  cords  from 
the  transparent  roof,  whilst  from  these  descend  quaintly 
and  gracefully-trailing  plants,  and  roses,  fuchsias,  even 
bulbous  plants  ;  but  above  all  ferns,  mosses,  and  junger- 
m&nnias  may  raise  their  heads  in  all  the  pride  of  beauty. 
It  must  however  be  borne  in  mind  that  "  plants  requiring 
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a  humid  atmosphere  should  not  be  enclosed  with  those 
preferring  aridity." 

"  Proceeding  further  still,"  says  Newman,  "  a  large 
conservatory  may  be  constructed,  or  even  a  large  garden 
entirely  enclosed  with  glass ;  all  the  doors  should  be  fitted 
with  great  nicety  and  exactness,  and  would  be  better  if 
double,  and  always  one  of  them  shut  before  the  other  is 
opened." 

It  is  not,  however,  with  such  magnificent  visions  that 
we  have  to  do ;  we  will  therefore  describe  a  more  humble 
means  of  attaining,  on  a  less  scale,  the  same  end.  A 
case,  of  a  very  moderate  price,  may  be  contrived  by 
placing  a  bell  glass  on  a  deep  earthenware  dish  or  bowl 
filled  with  mould ;  the  dish  must  be  somewhat  larger 
than  the  glass,  so  as  to  admit  of  a  plastering  of  mortar  or 
some  such  substance  on  the  outside  of  the  edge  of  the 
latter,  in  order  to  prevent  evaporation.  The  glasses  with 
a  knob,  as  it  is  termed,  on  the  top,  and  which  are  consi- 
derably cheaper  than  the  perfect  ones,  will  answer  our 
purpose  admirably ;  care  must,  however,  be  taken  that 
they  are  not  suffered  to  stand  in  such  a  position  that  the 
knob  shall  act  as  a  focus  for  the  rays  of  the  sun,  so  as  to 
become  a  burning  glass.  These  glasses  vary  in  price,  ac- 
cording to  their  size,  from  one  or  two  shillings  upwards, 
and  might  probably  be  obtained  from  a  manufactory,  for 
even  a  smaller  sum. 

Mr.  Newman  relates  the  following  curious  fact  with 
regard  to  the  preservative  power  of  these  cases  : — 
"  Having,  on  a  hot  day  in  summer,  brought  home  some 
seedling  ferns,  each  having  a  single  frond  and  extremely 
minute  delicate  roots,  he  placed  in  a  phial  a  small  quan- 
tity of  very  wet  earth,  and  then  passing  a  pin  through 
the  single  frond,  and  pinning  it  to  a  cork  covered  with 
wet  wash-leather,  he  fixed  the  cork  firmly  in  the  phial, 
and  left  the  fern  hanging  at  the  head  of  the  pin  with  its 
roots  free  and  downwards,  He  then  hung  up  the  phial 
on  the  garden  wall,  and  on  examining  it  at  the  end  of 
a  year,  he,  to  his  great  joy,  found  his  little  fern  still  hung 
from  the  pin,  its  roots  grown  longer,  and  two  new  fronds 
formed ;  the  original  frond  was  withered,  though  still 
strong  enough  to  support  the  plant  on  the  pin.  And 
this,  without  its  coming  in  contact  with  its  '  mother 
earth.' "  Instances  such  as  these  and  most  curious  facts 
might  be  largely  multiplied,  but  our  limits  forbid  our 
either  giving  them,  or  entering  into  any  explanation  of 
the  principles  by  which  the  vegetable  world  thus  sup- 
plies itself.  We  can  only,  therefore,  urge  all  such  of  our 
readers  as  are  enabled  to  do  so,  to  make  the  experiment 
for  themselves,  albeit  they  confine  themselves  to  an  hum- 
ble phial  and  a  single  plant,  remembering  always  that, 
though  forbidden  intercourse  with  the  outward  air,  their 
nurslings  must  not  be  deprived  of  the  vivifying  stimulus 
of  all  living  beings,  of  the  free  light  of  heaven,  the  light 
which  emanates  from  the  Creator  of  all  this  visible  world, 
who, — 

"  One  source  of  life,  one  animating  soul, 
Dwells  in  each  part,  and  moves  and  guides  the  whole." 

And  who  shall  say  but  this  one  imprisoned  plant  may 
serve  as  a  gentle  guide  to  open  before  their  eyes  the 
volume  of  Nature, — the  volume,  in  the  words  of  a  modern 
writer,  which  is  "  written  in  the  only  language  which  has 
gone  forth  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  unaffected  by  the 
confusion  of  Babel." 


MORAL  SOUNDNESS  OF  THE  LONDON  POPULATION. 

To  me  the  London  nation  appears  remarkably  distin- 
guished for  their  strong  moral  sense,  and  their  acute, 
quick  intelligence.  In  these,  no  people  in  the  most  edu- 
cated, virtuous,  or  simple  countries  or  districts,  at  home 
or  abroad,  can  be  compared  to  the  Londoners.  It  stands 
to  reason  that  this  should  be  their  character.  They  are 
a  people  living  in  the  midst  of  temptation  and  opportu- 
nity, and  therefore  necessarily  in  the  perpetual  exercise, 


daily  and  hourly,  of  self-restraint  and  moral  principle; 
living  in  the  midst  of  the  keenest  competition  in  every 
trade  and  branch  of  industry,  and  therefore  necessarily 
in  the  perpetual  exercise  of  ingenuity  and  mental  power 
in  every  work  and  calling.  The  needy,  starving  man  in 
this  population  exerts  every  day,  in  walking  through  the 
streets  of  London,  more  practical  virtue,  more  self- 
restraint,  and  active,  virtuous  principle,  in  withstanding 
temptation  to  dishonest  or  immoral  means  of  relieving 
his  pressing  want,  and  he  struggles  against,  and  over- 
comes more  of  the  vicious  propensities  of  our  nature, 
than  the  poor,  or  rich,  or  middle-class  man  in  a  country 
population,  or  small  town  population  has  occasion  to  ex- 
ercise in  the  course  of  a  whole  lifetime.  Man  must  live 
among  men,  and  not  in  a  state  of  isolation,  to  live  in  the 
highest  moral  condition  of  man.  The  London  population 
may  be  far  enough  from  this  highest  moral  condition,  but 
they  are  individually  and  practically  educated  by  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  they  live,  into  high  moral  habits  of 
honesty  and  self-restraint.  Look  at  the  exposure  of  pro- 
perty in  London,  and  at  the  small  amount  of  depreda- 
tion in  proportion  to  the  vast  amount  of  articles  exposed 
to  depredation  in  every  street,  lane,  and  shop ;  and  con- 
sider the  total  inadequacy  of  any  police  force,  however 
numerous — and  in  all  London  the  police  force  does  not 
exceed  five  thousand  persons — or  of  any  vigilance  on  the 
part  of  the  owners  themselves,  however  strict,  to  guard 
this  property,  if  it  were  not  guarded  by  the  general,  ha- 
bitual, thorough  honesty  of  the  population  itself.  Look 
at  the  temptations  to  inebriety,  and  the  small  proportion 
of  the  people  totally  abandoned  to  habitual  drunkenness, 
or  even  io  the  hourly  dram-drinking  of  Scotch  people,  or 
the  schnaps  of  the  lower  classes  in  Germany.  Virtue  is 
not  the  child  of  the  desert  or  of  the  school-room,  but  of 
the  dense  assemblages  of  mankind  in  which  its  social  in- 
fluences are  called  into  action  and  into  practical  exertion 
every  hour.  The  urchin  on  the  pavement,  dancing  Jim 
Crow  for  a  chance  halfpenny,  and  resisting,  in  all  his 
hunger,  the  temptation  of  snatching  the  apple  or  the 
cake  from  the  old  woman's  stall  or  the  pastry-cook's  win- 
dow, is  morally  no  uneducated  being.  His  sense  of  right, 
his  self-restraint,  his  moral  education,  are  as  truly  and 
highly  cultivated  as  in  the  son  of  the  bishop  who  is  de- 
claiming at  Exeter  Hall  about  this  poor  boy's  ignorance 
and  vice,  and  whose  son  never  knew,  in  his  position,  what 
it  is  to  resist  pressing  temptation,  secret  opportunity,  and 
the  urgent  call  of  hunger.  Practical  moral  education,  a 
religious  regard  for  what  belongs  to  others,  the  doing  as 
you  would  be  done  by,  the  neighbourly  sympathy  with, 
and  help  of  real  distress,  and  the  generous  glow  at  what 
is  manly,  bold,  and  right  in  common  life,  and  the  indig- 
nation at  what  is  wrong  or  base,  are  in  more  full  develop- 
ment among  the  labouring  class  in  London  than  among 
the  same  class  elsewhere,  either  at  home  or  abroad.  They 
put  more  of  the  fair-play  feeling  in  their  doings.  The 
exceptions  to  this  character — the  vice,  immorality,  black- 
guardism, brutality  of  a  comparatively  small  number, — 
and  many  of  these  not  born  and  bred  in  the  lowest  ranks, 
but  in  much  higher  positions,  from  which  they  have  sunk 
besmeared  with  vice,  immorality,  and  dishonesty  which 
caused  their  fall — cannot  be  justly  taken  as  a  measure  of 
the  moral  condition  of  the  lower  or  labouring  classes  in 
London.  The  genuine  cockneys  are  a  good-natured, 
hearty  set  of  men ;  their  mobs  are  full  of  sport  and  rough 
play ;  and  the  ferocious  spirit  of  mischief,  wickedness, 
and  bloodshed  rarely  predominates.  Considering  their 
great  temptations  and  opportunities,  and  the  inadequacy 
of  any  social  arrangements,  or  military  or  police  force  that 
we  possess  to  oppose  them,  if  a  majority  were  inclined  to 
active  deeds  of  mischief,  the  London  population  may 
ilaim  the  highest  place  among  the  town  populations  of 
Europe,  for  a  spirit  of  self-restraint  on  vicious  propensi- 
ties, and  for  a  practical,  moral  education  in  the  right  and 
reasonable. — Laing's  Observations  Sfc. 
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THE    NEW    YEAR 

BY   SAKA1I. 

FAIR  joy  smiles  in  our  home,  to-night ;  good-humour  gives 

the  cheer; 
And  quiet  happiness  looks  down  with  brightest  glances 

here ; 
No  lack  of  trust  within  our  hearts,  no  coldness  in  our 

speech, 
Warm,  honest,  tried  affection,  in  thought  and  word  of 

each ; — 

No  shadow  of  unkindness,  no  memory  of  strife — 
Quaffed  from  a  plain  ungilded  cup,  our  given  draught  of 

life : 

With  loved  eyes  still  upon  us,  and  faithful  hearts  yet  near, 
In  thankful,  happy  spirit,  we'll  hail  another  year. 

The  winter  wind  is  murmuring  a  sad  and  plaintive  lay: 
Its  wailing  music  lost  to  us  in  melody  more  gay : 
Without,  all  dark  and  cheerlessly  may  frown  the  gloomy 

night ; 

Within,  there  shines  a  summer's -da}',  a  sun  of  purest  light : 
Oh !  may  we,  as  'neath  adverse  shade  we  stem  life's  stormy 

tide, 
So  find  in  our  own  hearts  the  light — our  beacon,  star,  and 

guide — 
A  clear,  unwounded  conscience; — then  shall  we  neither 

fear 
To  think  upon  a  past  one,  nor  dread  a  coming  year. 

Hark !  'tis  the  last  chime  striking ! — A  kind  farewell,  old 

friend ! 
Not  with  rude  sound  of  boisterous  mirth  that  dying  strain 

we'll  blend : 
No !  'tis  a  knell  of  pleasant  hours,  whose  memories  have 

thrown 
A  passing  shadow  o'er  each  breast : — to  think  such  sweet 

times  flown ! 
And  days  which  linger'd  drearily,  o'ergloom'd  by  grief  or 

pain, 

We'd  gladly  ask  repeating,  to  know  but  those  again. 
Alas !  the  steps  of  time  and  change,  with  sure  and  steady 

pace, 

Steal  silently  upon  us — find  earth's  most  sheltered  place. 
Nor  hare  man's  yearning-  spirit  with  full  content  may  meet : 
Life  ever  lacks  the  something  to  make  our  joys  complete. 

Yet  has  it  bright  glad  moments,  and  these  are  of  the  best, 
When  pure  affection's  hallow'd  fire  warm  glowing  in  each 

breast — 

I  A  little  trusty  chosen  band  beneath  love's  sacred  spell, 
Forget  their  days  have  sorrows,  or  their  lips  could  sadness 

tell: 

Give,  then,  a  cheerly  welcome — new  friend,  a  merry  hail ! 
We'll  pray  our  bark  on  time's  swift  course  with  thee  may 

smoothly  sail, 

That  we — each  brother  pilgrim — the  absent  love  wills  here, 
God's  providence  may  bless  and  guide  through  every  given 

year. 


DIAMOND     DUST. 

THERE  is  no  readier  way  for  a  man  to  bring  his  own 
worth  into  question,  than  by  endeavouring  to  detract  from 
the  worth  of  other  men. 

THE  tears  of  suffering  that  men  forget  to  note,  God 
will  count. 

HE  that  places  himself  neither  higher  nor  lower  than 
he  ought  to  do  exercises  the  truest  humility. 

TO-DAY  is  a  being  in  disguise.  To-day  always  looks 
common  and  trivial  in  the  face  of  a  uniform  experience, 
that  all  great  and  happy  actions  have  been  made  up  of 
these  same  blank  to-days.  Let  us  unmask  the  being  as 
he  passes. 

EVERYBODY  has  his  own  theatre,  in  which  he  is  ma- 
nager, actor,  proprietor,  playwright,  scene-shifter,  box- 
keeper,  door-keeper,  all  in  one,  and  audience  into  the 
bargain. 

A  GOOD  book,  in  the  language  of  the  booksellers,  is  a 
saleable  one;  in  the  language  of  the  curious,  a  scarce 
one ;  in  that  of  men  of  sense,  an  useful  and  instructive 
one. 

IF  present  good  is  round  thee,  it   may  be  well  to  look    ! 
for  change,  but  to  trust  in  a  continuance  is  better. 

IN  order  to  deserve  a  true  friend,  we  must  learn  first 
to  be  one. 

THE  hardest  trial  of  the  heart  is,  whether  it  can  bear 
a  rival's  failure  without  triumph. 

THE  tallest  trees  are  most  in  the  power  of  the  winds ; 
and  ambitious  men  of  the  blasts  of  fortune. 

THE  soul  is  where  it  loves  rather  than  where  it  lives. 

MEN  dare  not,  as  bad  as  they  are,  appear  open  enemies 
to  virtue  :  when,  therefore,  they  persecute  virtue,  they 
pretend  to  think  it  counterfeit,  or  else  lay  some  crime  to 
its  charge. 

SILENCE — a  thing  which  it  is  often  difficult  to  keep, 
in  exact  proportion  as  it  is  dangerous  not  to  keep  it. 

YOUNG  persons  are  apt  to  tell  what  secrets  they  know, 
from  the  vanity  they  feel  in  having  been  trusted. 

SECOND-RATE  performances  are  too  often  made  the 
foundation  for  first-rate  pretensions. 

THE  good-humour  of  some  people  is  owing  to  an  inex- 
haustible fund  of  self-conceit. 

THE  rich  are  more  envied  by  those  who  have  a  little, 
than  by  those  who  have  nothing. 

HE  that  woos  fortune  with  opportunity  and  importunity- 
will  seldom  court  her  in  vain. 

THE  keenest  abuse  of  our  enemies  will  not  hurt  us  so 
much  in  the  estimation  of  the  discerning,  as  the  inju- 
dicious praise  of  our  friends. 

THE  best  courage  is  the  fear  of  doing  wrong. 

WE*  acknowledge  our  faults,  in  order  to  repair,  by  sin- 
cerity, the  hurt  they  do  us  in  the  opinion  of  others. 

CENSORIOUS  as  the  world  is,  it  oftener  does  favour  to 
false  merit  than  injustice  to  true. 

PRIDE  will  not  owe,  and  self-love  will  not  pay. 

No  metaphysician  ever  felt  the  deficiency  of  language 
so  much  as  the  grateful. 

IT  is  never  more  difficult  to  speak  well  than  when  vre 
are  ashamed  of  our  silence. 

IN  youth  we  dress  to  please,  in  age  not  to  displease. 

THOSE  who  endeavour  to  imitate  us  we  like  mucli 
better  than  those  who  endeavour  to  equal  us.  Iniitatiou 
is  a  sign  of  esteem,  but  competition  of  envy. 

THE  difficulty  is  not  so  great  to  die  for  a  fvienu,  as  to 
find  a  friend  worth  dying  for. 
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THE    ONE    HOLIDAY    OP     THE     SCOTTISH    PEASANTRY. 

SCOTLAND  has  no  holidays  like  other  countries ;  no  na- 
tional merry- makings  and  junketings ;  no  time  of  general 
mirth  and  enjoyment.  The  Catholic  religion  recognised 
a  large  number  of  holidays,  which  were  engrafted,  as  is 
supposed,  for  the  most  part,  on  old  heathen  festivals; 
these  were  in  course  of  time  converted  into  saint's  days, 
and  dedicated  to  religious  observances,  usually  followed 
by  general  relaxation  and  enjoyment  on  the  part  of  the 
people.  But  the  Reformation  in  Scotland,  which  was  of 
the  most  sweeping  kind,  utterly  demolished  all  the  festi- 
vals of  the  olden  time,  and  everything  that  could  remind 
the  people  of  the  prostrated  religion.  It  was  not  so  in 
England,  where  most  of  the  old  Catholic  festivals  are 
still  preserved,  especially  Christmas,  Shrovetide,  Easter, 
and  Whitsuntide.  These,  it  is  true,  are  now  regarded 
by  the  great  body  of  the  people,  no  longer  as  religious 
holidays,  but  as  grand  festivals  of  the  hearth  and  the 
family.  Christmas  time  in  England  is  the  high  celebra- 
tion of  the  home,  when  friends  and  relations  meet  to- 
gether under  the  old  roof-tree,  and  exchange  words  of 
kindness,  friendship,  and  love.  But  the  Scotch  people 
know  nothing  of  the  Christmas  festivities  which  prevail 
south  of  the  Tweed.  The  day  is  but  an  ordinary  work- 
ing day  with  them ;  there  is  no  religious  service  on  that 
day,  no  bells  are  rung,  no  Christmas  dinner  is  provided, 
no  old  associations  are  called  up  at  the  sound  of  the 
word  "  Christmas."  It  was  John  Knox  who  thus  utterly 
demolished  Christmas  in  Scotland,  and  all  other  holidays 
consecrated  to  religious  and  festive  purposes  by  the  old 
religion. 

Still  there  are  festivities  peculiar  to  the  season  in  Scot- 
land ;  and  these,  strange  to  say,  appear  to  be  among  the 
last  relics  of  Druidical  heathenism  lingering  in  the  country. 
Hogmenay,  the  night  before  the  new  year,  was  the  night 
on  which  the  pagan  worshippers  of  the  god  Thor,  slaugh- 
tered their  cattle  for  the  festival  of  the  following  day, 
hence  it  was  called  the  hoggin  nat,  or  slaughter  night ; 
and  on  such  occasions  the  minne,  or  cup,  was  drained 
by  the  sacrificers.  From  this  slaughter- cup  has  hogmenay 
and  its  observances  been  derived ;  and  this  cup  is  still 
presented,  and  freely  drained  on  that  night.  In  most 
families,  the  members  sit  up  sipping  the  "  barley-bree," 
or  "net-pint,"  unless  where  teetotalism  prevails;  and 
when  the  hour  of  twelve  strikes  there  is  a  universal  grasp- 
ing of  hands,  and  the  wish  passes  from  mouth  to  mouth 
of  "a  gude  new  year — here's  t'yel"  Then  there  is  a 
running  about  from  house  to  house  "  first-fi  ttin',"  each 
being  accompanied  by  his  whiskey-bottle  and  glass,  or  by 
his  "  bet-pint,"  with  "  dads  o'  short-bread"  and  "  cur- 
ran'  -laif."  In  Edinburgh,  many  years  ago,  New  Year's 
morning  used  to  be  given  up  to  revelry  and  riot,  but 


greater  decency  has  recently  prevailed  in  that  and  in 
other  towns  of  Scotland. 

Hogmenay  night  begins  what  are  called  the  "daft 
days,"  and  they  continue  till  after  Hansel  Monday. 
During  that  period  the  little  boys  and  girls  get  them- 
selves dressed  up  as  guizards,  in  great  grandfathers'  and 
grandmothers'  coats  and  gowns,  wooden  swords  and  fans, 
and  fausse  faces,  when  they  go  about  amusing  their 
friends,  and  sometimes  acting  barbarous  scraps  of  old 
plays.  The  acting  of  plays  at  this  season  is  doubtless 
the  remains  of  a  very  old  custom ;  and  there  are  accounts 
extant  of  the  acting  of  such  plays,  accompanied  some- 
times by  great  licence,  many  hundred  years  ago.  The 
daft  days  in  Scotland,  correspond  with  the  French  fete 
defous,  or  fool's  festival,  the  annual  occurrence  of  which 
was  so  great  a  scandal  to  the  synods  of  France  several 
centuries  ago. 

On  Hogmenay  a  store  of  currant-loaf,  bun,  and  short- 
bread is  usually  laid  in,  with  the  new  year's  cheese ;  and 
a  degree  of  jollity  prevails  during  the  "  daft  days," 
though  all  the  work-a-day  operations  are  carried  on  as 
usual,  without  holiday.  The  only  national  holiday  of  the 
Scottish  peasantry,  is  AULD  HANSEL  MONDAY;  this 
always  occurs  on  the  first  Monday  after  old  New  Year's 
Day,  even  though  old  New  Year's  Day  should  fall  on  a 
Monday,  which  is  the  case  this  year ;  and  auld  Hansel 
Monday  therefore  falls  on  the  13th  of  January.  Its 
origin  is  not  known,  but  from  time  immemorial  it  has 
been  celebrated  by  the  rural  population  as  a  day  of  fes- 
tivity and  family  present-making;  the  new  style  being 
kept  in  the  towns.  On  that  day  all  the  members  of  the 
family  are  gathered  together  under  the  cottage  roof  again, 
the  lads  from  distant  farmsteads,  the  lasses  from  their 
places  in  neighbouring  towns,  and  if  Jenny  or  Shoosy 
have  got  a  sweetheart,  it  is  the  occasion  on  which  she 
quietly  introduces  him  to  her  "  mither,"  (though  she 
may  not  yet  have  had  courage  enough  to  say  a  word  to 
her  about  it),  and  thus  announcing  to  "  the  guid  folk  at 
haim,"  that  there  is  to  be  a  wedding  soon.  Henca  the 
day  is  one  that  is  looked  forward  to  in  all  country  places 
with  expectations  of  great  delight,  and  it  is  long  remem- 
bered with  feelings  of  deep  joy. 

Let  us  give  a  memory  of  an  auld  Hansel  Monday  of 
other  days,  the  like  of  which  many  a  cottage  household 
throughout  Scotland  will  be  witness  to  on  Monday 
next. 

The  gudewife  has  washed  out  the  clay  floor  to  the 
doorsteps,  put  the  awmry  in  order,  and  redd  up  the 
scanty  deal  furniture,  all  of  which,  scoured  white  with 
sand,  is  in  brilliant  apple-pie  order.  Jenny,  the  eldest 
daughter,  a  comely  quean,  with  red  cheeks  and  blue  eyes, 
has  her  gown  kilted  up,  her  sleeves  rolled  high  above 
her  blushing  elbows,  and  is  busy  with  a  batch  of  barm 
scones,  which  she  is  rolling  out  for  the  ready-heated 
!  girdle. 
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"  Jenny,  wotLan,"  cries  the  gudewife,  "  mak  haste — 
mak  haste,  we'll  hae  a'  the  bairns  here  direckly.  See  if 
there's  no  Johnnie  comin'  o'er  the  hill,  an',  losh  guid  us, 
what  a  braw  lass  he's  gotten  wi  'im  ;  wha  can  she  be  ? 
Some  neebour's  bairn,  I  dar  say.  But  I  no  ken  ane  like 
that." 

By  this  time  Jenny's  at  the  door,  and  gazing  out  across 
the  fields.  The  ground  is  sprinkled  with  snow,  and  the 
sparrows  and  red-breasts  ]|pp  twittering  about  the  door, 
or  are  picking  at  the  thatch  overhead,  while  a  keen  wind 
blowing  from  the  east  whirls  the  white  snow  here  and 
there  into  drifts.  The  "  owrie  cattle"  weather-fend 
themselves  behind  the  farm-yard  dyke ;  and  the  sheep, 
feeding  in  the  turnip-field,  cower  along  the  hedges,  which 
are  now  stript  and  give  no  shelter.  But  there  is  a  clear 
sky  overhead,  the  sun  blinks  out  cheerily,  the  air  is 
bracing  though  keen,  and  the  snow  is  not  so  thick  as 
materially  to  impede  the  wayfarer's  progress,  so  that  it 
is  generally  agreed  to  be  "  fine  Hansel  Monday  wather." 

Jenny  has  recognised  at  a  glance,  with  her  keen  woman's 
eye,  the  approaching  visitors,  and  she  returns  into  the 
warm  hearth  "  wondering  what  her  nrither  could  be 
thinkin'  aboot  no  to  ken  her  ain  dochter." 

"What!  Shoosy?" 

"Aye,  just  Shoosy.     Eh  !  but  she's  braw  ! " 

And  the  mother  gazes  out  again ;  and  Shoosy  sure 
enough  it  is — her  youngest,  whom  she  has  not  seen  for  a 
year  past  on  last  Hansel  Monday.  She  left  her  home  a 
mere  girl  for  the  great  town,  laden  with  good  counsel  and 
kind  wishes,  accompanied  by  her  mother's  tears  and  her 
father's  prayers.  And  here  she  is  again,  scarcely  looked 
for — her  place  being  a  long  way  off,  and  she  had  not  pro- 
mised to  come.  But  Johnny,  her  brother,  had  "gotten  a 
gliff  o'  her  comin,"  and  met  her  at  the  coach;  so  here 
she  is  at  the  door,  where  the  mother  welcomes  her 
back  again,  and  brings  her  in  to  the  chimla  lug.  For  a 
time,  amidst  the  load  of  inquiries  of  Shoosy,  Johnny  was 
almost  unseen.  But  he,  too,  had  by  this  time  cast  off 
his  plaid,  laid  aside  his  bonnet,  got  his  warm  welcome, 
and  taken  a  seat  ;  and  the  kebbock  was  forthwith  on  the 
table  with  the  currant-bun,  and  a  waught  of  sweet  milk. 

The  mother  could  scarcely  gaze  her  fill  of  her  daugh- 
ter; comely,  well-proportioned,  and  tall,  she  had  shot 
out  like  a  young  poplar.  The  flaxen  hair  parted  in  the 
middle  of  her  forehead  was  confined  by  a  narrow  snood  of 
velvet,  on  the  centre  of  which  shone  a  little  brilliant,  "  a 
present  from  my  young  leddie,"  she  said;  and  when  she 
had  laid  aside  her  tartan  shawl,  a  best  Galashiels,  she  re- 
vealed a  figure  full  of  the  budding  beauty  of  young  woman- 
hood. Anxious  inquiries  were  made  on  both  sides  :  on 
the  one,  whether  she  "  attended  a  place  o*  worship 
regular,"  whether  she  liked  her  mistress,  and  what  kind 
o'  folk  they  were — whether  they  were  '  god-fearin' '  folk ; 
and  on  the  other  for  brother  Geordie,  and  sister  Bell,  and, 
above  all,  for  "  faither." 

"  They're  a'  weel,"  answers  the  mother,  "  God  be 
praised  for  his  mony  blessins !  An'  ye'll  see  ye're  faithev 
and  a'  the  lave  o'  them  the'  clay,  gif  the  bools  row  fair." 

And,  sure  enough,  here's  old  Archie,  the  father  of  the 
flock  (Bauldie  they  name  him  about  the  place),  hirplin' 
by  the  window,  with  his  son  Geordie,  who  has  just  car- 
ried off  the  prize  at  the  shooting-match  in  the  loan  hard 
by.  You  might  have  heard  the  shots  ringing  through 
the  air  for  the  last  three  hours  and  more.  It  has  been  a 
rare  day  of  luck  for  Geordie,  for  a  prime  pig  has  been 
added  to  their  winter's  stores  through  his  skill.  And  the 
new  comers  are  cordially  greeted  in  turn ;  and  Geordie, 
who  is  a  wit  in  his  way,  is  full  of  havers,  and  asks 
Shoosy  whether  she  has  not  brought  her  sweetheart  with 
her  ?  and  Shoosy  blushes  scarlet,  and  tells  Geordie  to  be 
done  wr  his  havers,  for  he  is  dafter  than  ever,  and  "  aye 
the  auld  hie-how ! "  And,  last  of  all,  here  comes 
maternal  Bell  with  her  gudeman,  and  a  tribe  of  bairns  at 
their  heels — fine,  roaring  fellows,  in  red  comforters,  and 


almost  as  red  noses  and  cheeks.  Geordie  is  into  the 
thick  of  them  in  no  time,  and  they  are  clambering  about 
him,  shouting  for  beans  and  pease,  with  their  comforters 
still  about  their  throats,  while  the  family  congratulations 
are  going  on  amid  the  din.  Bell  has  little  Dick  in  her 
arms,  who  is  unrolled  from  his  swathing  of  flannel  out  of 
a  sound  sleep,  and  he  opens  his  eyes  upon  a  blazing  fire 
and  a  crowded  cottage  full  of  strange  faces.  He  sets  up 
a  shout,  which  the  mother  stills,  as  mothers  best  know 
how,  by  filling  his  mouth  with  the  generous  teat. 
Dick  is  forthwith  made  blest,  and  the  social  inquiries  go 
forward.  Bell  can  do  nothing  but  ejaculate  her  wonder 
at  "  how  Shoosy  has  grown  !  "  and  "  what  a  strappin' 
hussie  she  is  !  "  and  "  how  like  she  is  tae  oor  Jess  !  " 

But  hark  !  here  is  a  rap  at  the  door — a  stranger  rap  ! 
Who  can  this  be  ?  Look  at  Jenny,  she  has  divined  in 
an  instant.  Her  mother  has  already  had  imparted  to  her 
a  hint  that  "  a  lad  from  across  the  moor  had  promised  to 
convoy  her  hame,  and  that  she  had  asked  him  to  step  in 
betimes  an'  take  a  chalk  o'  dinner  wi'  them." 

This  is  hint  enough  for  the  mother.  "  She  only  hopes 
he  is  a  dacent,  weel-doin'  lad  ; "  and  asks,  "  Wha  does 
he  come  o'  ?  " 

Jenny  tells  ;  and  the  mother  says — 
"  Dacent  folk,  dacent  folk ;  I  ken  his  mother  brawly, 
and  an  eydent,  cantie  boddie  she  is.     They  belong  to  the 
Auld  Licht  folk,  I  reckon  ?" 

Jenny  knows  all  about  it ;  but  she  only  "  trows  so." 
But  the  mother  has  got  the  hint,  and  she  is  now  at  the 
door.  A  great,  bang  young  fellow,  rather  sheepish, 
stands  there. 

"  I  cam'  for  Jenny,  an'  she  telt  me — " 
"  Ou,  aye,  lad  ;  come  in  :  it's  an  unco  cauld  day,  but 
fine  Hansel  Monday  wather." 

And  the  compliments  of  the  season  are  exchanged, 
and  the  aspirant  for  Jenny's  hand  is  straightway  intro- 
duced to  the  company.  Thinks  the  mother  to  herself,  as 
she  sees  his  great  bulk  in  the  doorway  between  her  and 
the  light,  "  Wow,  man,  but  ye're  big  !  Gin  ye  be  only 
as  guid  as  ye're  gawsie,  Jenny's  hae  a  Donny  bargain 
o'  ye  !  " 

Jenny,  meanwhile,  as  soon  as  she  heard  the  voice  of 
the  stranger,  ran  and  plunged  her  head  down  into  a  kist, 
where  she  tumbled  about  a  multitude  of  things,  searching, 
she  said,  for  a  table-cloth,  but  which  she  could  not  find. 
She  is  called  up  out  of  it  by  Geordie,  who  asks  her, 
blushing  all  colours  though  she  be,  and  though  you 
could  have  knocked  her  down  with  a  feather,  "  if  she  had 
not  a  word  for  the  stranger."  But  Jenny  only  exchanges 
with  him  a  blushing  glance,  and  shrinks  away  into  the 
furthest  corner,  still  looking  for  the  cloth. 

And  now  the  steaming  dainties — at  least  such  as  poor 
folks,  who  taste  butchers'  meat  but  rarely,  esteem  as  such 
—are  placed  upon  the  board  ;  some  sitting  round  there, 
while*  the  younkers,  with  Geordie,  occupy  the  kist,  and 
keep  up  a  rollicking,  sometimes  at  Jenny's  expense. 
Grace  is  said,  and  a  blessing  prayed  for  on  the  heads  of 
the  scattered  members  of  the  flock  now  called  together 
again  under  their  parent's  roof,  and  the  protection  of 
their  father's  God  is  asked  against  the  temptations  of  the 
world  and  the  wiles  of  the  Evil  One.  At  last,  grace  is 
ended,  and  Geordie  strikes  in  with  a  "  fa'  tae  !  " 

And  then  the  hearty  meal  is  over,  and  a  blessing  is 
pronounced,  after  which  the  bottle  is  drawn  from  the 
cupboard,  and  a  jug  o'  toddy  is  brewed  for  general  circu- 
lation, which  makes  Geordie  funnier  than  ever.  First 
one  neighbour  drops  in  to  see  the  bairns,  and  then 
another,  and  cracks  o'  auld  lang  syne  become  de- 
lightful; Hansel  Mondays  are  passed  in  review,  and 
many  reflections  are  thrown  in  by  the  older  relations 
about  the  lapse  o'  time,  and  "the  young  anes  shovin* 
the  auld  anes  frae  their  stools."  At  last,  Geortlie  gets 
tired  of  the  moral  reflections,  and  nothing  will  serve 
trim  but  a  foursome  reel !  "  What  ?  never  was  sic  a  thing 
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i'  my  fioose  afore!"  cries  old  Bauldie. — "A  foursome 
reel!"  t  "And  what  for  no,"  cries  Geordie  back,  "what 
for  no  ?  Let's  hae  ane  noo !  It's  time  there  was  a  four- 
some reel  i'  the  hoose,  if  there  never  was  ane  afore  ! " 
Already  Geordie  has  brought  his  fiddle  from  the  bed-head, 
and  struck  up  "  Tullochgorum "  in  a  jiffie.  Nothing 
can  stand  this !  The  blate  young  lad,  Goliah;  seizes  his 
Jonny,  whose  bashfulnesss  has  gone  well  off  by  this  time, 
and  Bell's  gudeman  takes  hold  of  Shoosy,  who  is  a  "  top 
dancer,"  aad  away  they  go  with  a  "hoogh!"  "Well 
done  Geordie  !  "  Tullochgorum  has  carried  the  day  !  And 
now  their  blood  is  up,  and  young  folks  flock  in  at 
the  sound  of  Geordie's  fiddle,  and  though  Bauldie, 
the  father,  is  "  wonderin'  what  the  kirk  folk  '11  say,"  he 
offers  no  resistance  now,  but  even  joins  in  with  his 
rusty  "hoogh !  "  as  the  agile  youngsters  make  their  heels 
fly  in  the  nimble  dance. 

But  the  best  of  things  must  have  an  end.  The  play  is 
over.  Geordie's  fiddle  has  grown  hoarse,  and  will  scarcely 
"  play  hum."  The  dancers  are  tired  out,  and  it  is  get- 
tiri'  time  for  Jenny  to  be  away,  for  "  mistress  said  she 
was  na  to  stop  Jate,  and  they  were  regular  folk."  So  the 
authority  of  the  old  father  is  once  more  restored  in  his 
own  house.  The  room  is  cleared ,  "  The  Books,"  are 
brought  down  ; 

"  His  bonnet  rev'rcntly  is  laid  aside, 

His  lyart  haffets  wearing  thin  and  bare  ; 
Those  strains  that  once  did  sweet  in  Zion  glide, 

He  wales  a  portion  with  judicious  care, 
And  '  Let  us  worship  GOD  ! '  he  says,  with  solemn  air." 

Thus  reverently  ends  the  Home  Festival  of  rural  Scot- 
land in  many  cottages ;  there  is  a  mingling  of  mirth  and 
praise,  of  joy  and  prayer.  The  family  again  disperses 
into  the  world,  but  they  carry  with  them  a  sweet  savour 
of  Home,  and  their  thoughts  often  fly  back  to  dwell  with 
delight  on  the  happy  social  hours  they  have  spent  under 
their  parents'  roof  on  Auld  Hansel  Monday. 


LIGHTS  AND  SHADES  OF  MILITARY  LIFE. 

!  IN  a  work,  (a  second  edition  of  which  has  lately  issued 
|  from  the  press,)  bearing  the  above  title,*  and  which  is, 
curiously  enough,  written  by  two  French  military  men, 
and  edited  by  Sir  C.  J.  Napier,  the  present  Comrnander- 
in-Chief  in  India,  we  find  ample  food  for  thought  about 
those  vast  organizations  of  men  and  material — armies, 
which  are  used  to  settle  national  quarrels.  Up  to  this 
period  the  phantom  glory  has  maintained  its  brightness 
in  the  eyes  of  men,  and  the  greatest  honours,  and  the 
most  unsparing  adulation,  have  been  lavished  upon 
successful  generals ;  but  notwithstanding  there  has  been 
a  silent  change  going  on  in  the  world  of  thought,  and 
going  on,  too,  all  the  more  surely,  because  of  its  silence, 
which  has  greatly  altered  the  relative  position  of  the 
soldier,  to  the  people  from  whom  he  is  drawn,  and  which 
threatens,  or  rather,  as  we  should  phrase  it,  promises  to 
place  between  them  a  still  wider  and  deeper  gulf.  We 
may  not  flatter  the  age  nor  ourselves,  that  this  alteration 
of  feeling  arises  from  any  great  development  of  those 
higher,  nobler,  and  holier  feelings  of  humanity,  which 
shrink  back  with  horror  and  aversion  from  the  thought 
i  of  the  wholesale  destruction  of  human  life — which  view 
i  with  pain  and  remorse  the  field,  in  the  recollection  of  which 
the  warrior  glories,  as  though  the  smoke  clouds  were 
wreaths  of  incense,  fragrant  and  delicious  to  the  senses — 
the  flame  of  the  battery  and  the  death-dealing  muskets  a 
halo  of  glory  radiating  round  his  head,  and  the  groans 
and  cries  of  the  mangled  and  dying  a  hymn  of  triumph 
and  joy.  There  are  no  doubt  many  pure  and  high-minded 
men,  animated  by  the  best  motives,  and  the  holiest 
promptings  of  our  nature,  who  feel  that  the  wail  of  the 
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widow  and  the  fatherless  ascends  to  heaven,  calling  for 
swift  curses  upon  the  unholy  game  of  war;  who  see 
broken  hearts  and  ruined  hopes,  crushed  sympathies  and 
blighted  affections,  amid  the  laurels  which  crown  the  con- 
queror's brow;  who  think  that  triumphs  and  honours, 
dominion  and  security  even,  are  too  dearly  purchased  at 
the  price  the  world  pays  for  them,  and  may  there  be 
many  more  such !  But  it  would  be  sheer  hypocrisy  to 
affect  to  believe  that  they  form  anything  but  a  small 
minority.  The  prevailing  pxiblic  motive  is  a  stern  utili- 
tarianism, which  belongs  properly  and  necessarily  to  an 
almost  purely  commercial  era ;  which  regards  the  waste 
of  treasure,  rather  than  the  waste  of  blood — broken  for- 
tunes, rather  than  broken  hearts — and  questions  the 
utility,  rather  than  the  morality  of  fighting ;  and  there  is 
too,  added  to  this,  a  sense,  not  so  much  perhaps  of  the 
dignity  and  nobility  of,  as  of  the  necessity  for,  individual 
freedom  of  thought  and  action,  which  revolts  at  the 
abject  subserviency  of  mind  and  body  imperatively  re- 
quired to  render  large  masses  of  men  a  mere  unthinking, 
power-moved  machine,  in  the  hands  of  one,  or  a  few 
superiors.  This  general  desire  for  utility  then,  and  this 
personal  wish  for  individual  independence,  are,  it  appears 
to  us,  the  main  causes  of  that  growing  hostility  to  war, 
and  its  institutions,  which  is  beginning  to  manifest  itself; 
and  we  think  it  the  business  of  all  true  men  to  aid  that 
feeling,  by  all  fair  and  just  means. 

The  feeling  which  springs  out  of  utilitarianism  is  that 
which  marks  most  distinctly  the  tendencies  of  the  times, 
and  denotes  the  progress  of  the  age.  In  times  long  gone 
by  the  soldier  was  really  honoured,  and  esteemed,  because 
in  periods  when  turbulence  and  strife  were  the  rule,  and 
peaceful  obedience  to  the  laws  the  exception,  courage  and 
skill  in  arms  were  not  only  ardently  coveted  by,  but 
seemed  to  be  necessary  to,  men.  Property  was  then  only 
safe  so  long  as  the  sword  was  ready  and  able  to  defend  it, 
and  the  best  guarantee  for  the  safety  of  a  man's  head  lay 
in  the  strength  of  his  own  right  arm.  The  warrior  was 
the  greatest  man  then,  because  he  represented  the  quali- 
ties most  in  request  among  the  people  ;  he  was  the  real 
ruler,  not  only  because  of  his  ability  to  enforce  obedience 
to  his  commands,  but  because  of  the  great  admiration 
with  which  he  was  regarded,  and  which  bespoke  a  sort  of 
moral  obedience  to  his  behests.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered, too,  that  at  this  time  the  man  at  arms  was,  for 
the  most  part,  a  citizen  fighting  for  his  hearth,  and  ready 
to  resume  the  labours  of  peace,  as  soon  as  the  occa- 
sion which  called  him  to  the  field  had  passed  away,  and 
not  a  trained  and  paid  mercenary,  dissevered  from  society, 
and  divorced  from  the  duties  and  obligations  of  citizen- 
ship. The  rough  warriors  of  the  days  of  ignorance  are 
really  stalwart  heroic  specimens  of  men,  doing  the  rough 
work  of  the  times  in  their  own  downright  coarse  way,  but 
withal,  in  the  only  way  practicable  or.  possible.  The 
next  step  upward  in  the  march  of  mind  was  followed  by 
a  cessation  of  a  resort  to  arms  to  decide  intestine  feuds, 
or  to  settle  internal  strifes.  The  masses,  who  had  there- 
tofore been  ruled  by  the  strong  arms,  began  to  be  ruled 
by  the  stronger  heads.  Intellect,  to  some  extent,  took  the 
place  of  force,  and  subtlety  of  brain  and  logical  skill 
were  substituted  for  coarser  forms  of  power.  Still  the 
warrior  remained  a  real  hero  and  idol,  with  some  basis  of 
the  divinity  of  usefulness  yet  abiding  in  him,  for  his 
arms  were  turned  against  foreign  foes,  and  he  retained, 
to  a  great  extent,  the  sympathies  of  the  people,  which 
unquestionably  accompanied  him  into  national  warfare. 
That  era  in  its  turn,  too,  is  passing  away.  Struggles  be- 
tween sovereignties  and  principalities  are  beginning  to  be 
viewed  with  as  much  disfavour,  as  the  combats  between 
clan  and  clan.  The  spirit  of  the  age  is  preparing  to 
declare  itself  decisively  against  them,  and  then  the  last 
remnant  of  the  trained  soldier's  occupation  will  be  gone. 
All  notions  both  of  the  glory  and  usefulness  of  fighting 
having  passed  away,  what  will  there  be  left  for  the  institu- 
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tion  of  standing  armies  to  rest  on  ?  They  must  eithe 
consent  to  be  abolished,  or  to  remain  a  despised  and  con 
dernned  sham,  or  they  must  find  some  other  effective 
occupation,  consistent  with,  and  subservient  to  the  wants 
of  the  time,  and  in  harmony  with  its  mental  tendencies. 

The  soldiers  of  ancient  empires,  when  wars  were  over 
often  became  the  labourers  of  the  commonwealth,  anc 
some  of  the  greatest  works  of  old  were  done  by  the  same 
hands,  which  had  been  long  familiar  with  the  sword  an 
shield ;  and  there  is  something  peculiarly  instructive  anc 
interesting  in  the  thought  of  the  labourers  of  death  in 
the  tented  field  becoming  the  workers  for  the  health  anc 
welfare  of  society  in  the  times  of  peace.  Such  a  course 
might  be  open  to  modern  armies,  but  for  the  fact,  that 
modern  governments  are  not  industrial.  Just  as  the  busi- 
ness of  the  army  is  to  fight,  the  business  of  the  govern 
ment  is  to  make  and  administer  laws;  all  else  is  left  to 
private  enterprise.  The  only  occupation  then  which  is 
possible  for  an  army,  when  the  world  is  at  peace,  is  that 
it  should  perform  the  duties  of  a  police ;  but  then  it  is 
just  when  it  attempts  to  perform  those  duties  that  armies 
are  most  hated  and  feared  by  the  people,  and  such  an 
employment,  in  constitutional  countries,  could  only  have 
the  effect  of  hastening  the  period  for  the  complete  extinc- 
tion of  the  institution.  Besides  that  employment  would 
fail  to  attract  men  who  might  be  led  on  by  the  hallucina- 
tions of  glory ;  they  would  regard  it  as  mean  and  des- 
picable, and  already  it  would  appear  that  some  of  the 
most  thoughtful  among  military  officers  begin  to  feel 
that  themselves. 

The  Count  de  Vigny,  from  whose  pen  the  first  part  of 
the  Lights  and  Shades  of  Military  Life  proceeds,  has  a 
strong  perception  of  this  fact  when  he  says,  "  Let  but  a 
few  workmen  who  have  become  more  and  more  wretched, 
in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  their  toil  and  their  indus- 
try, raise  a  riot  against  their  employer,  or  a  manufac- 
turer take  a  fancy  to  add  this  year  a  few  hundred  thou- 
sand francs  to  his  income,  or  let  merely  a  good  city 
jealous  of  Paris,  be  bent  in  having  also  its  three  days' 
fighting;  and  both  parties  cry  out  for  help.  The  Govern- 
ment, whatever  it  may  be,  replies  with  great  good  sense : 
'  The  law  does  not  permit  me  to  judge  between  you ;  all 
of  you  are  in  the  right.  I  can  do  no  more,  for  my  part, 
than  send  you  my  gladiators,  who  shall  slaughter  you 
and  whom  you  shall  slaughter  ! '  Accordingly  away  they 
go;  they  kill,  and  are  killed.  Peace  is  restored,  the 
parties  embrace  and  compliment  one  another,  and  the 
hunters  of  hares  boast  of  their  cleverness  in  picking  off 
soldier  and  officer."  As  for  the  poor  gladiators  themselves, 
the  estimation  in  which  they  are  held,  who  do  not  fight 
because  they  feel  themselves  concerned,  or  interested,  nor 
because  their  passions  are  roused  and  their  animosities 
excited,  but  simply  because  they  are  ordered,  may  be 
gathered  from  the  following  : — "  When  the  account  comes 
to  be  made  up,  there  are  merely  a  few  dead  to  subtract ; 
but  the  number  of  soldiers  are  never  stated,  they  are  not 
counted.  No  one  concerns  himself  about  them.  It  is 
taken  for  granted  that  men  who  die  in  uniform  have  nei- 
ther father  nor  mother,  neither  wife  nor  sweetheart,  to 
break  their  hearts  after  them.  Theirs  is  anonymous 
blood.  Sometimes,  and  it  is  now-a-days  too  frequently 
the  case,  the  two  parties  that  have  fallen  out  join  to  over- 
whelm with  hatred  and  maledictions  the  unfortunate 
wretches  who  have  been  condemned  to  quell  them."  This 
is  one  of  the  dark  shades  of  Military  Life  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  and  it  is  the  consciousness  of  this  which 
prompts  M.  de  Vigny  to  write.  To  use  his  own  words,  it 
is  "  the  wish  to  avert  from  the  head  of  the  soldier  that 
malediction  which  the  citizen  is  frequently  ready  to  hurl 
at  him,  and  to  invoke  for  the  army  the  forgiveness  of  the 
nation.  There  is  nothing  more  admirable  after  Inspira- 
tion than  Devotedness,  after  the  Poet  than  the  Soldier, 
it  is  not  his  fault  that  he  is  doomed  to  the  state  of  a 
Ilelot." 


It  must  of  course  be  borne  in  mind,  that  these  are  re- 
marks proceeding  from  the  pen  of  a  French  officer,  and 
that  they  relate  to  the  army  of  France,  and  Sir  C. 
Napier,  in  his  editorial  remarks,  labours  to  show  that 
they  do  not  apply  to  the  army  of  England.  Perhaps  they 
do  not  with  equal  force,  because  our  vast  colonial  posses- 
sions, and  India,  won  by  the  sword  and  held  by  the 
sword,  still  invest  the  English  army  with  some  appear- 
ance of  utility ;  and  because,  happily,  in  our  country,  we 
have  been  free  from  those  terrible  convulsions  which 
range  soldiers  on  the  one  side  and  citizens  upon  the 
other ;  but  there  are  other  influences  besides  these.  For 
example,  the  French  conscript  soldier  has  a  stake  in  the 
country,  so  to  speak,  which  the  English  soldier  has  not. 
He  looks  to  the  time  when  he  may  return  to  the  bosom 
of  his  family  and  become  again  a  peaceful  citizen  ;  this 
holds  him  arid  society  more  or  less  closely  together.  The 
bond  is  only  loosened,  it  is  not  broken.  The  period 
passed  in  the  barrack  or  the  camp  is  only  an  episode  in 
his  life,  while  the  English  army  is  made  up  for  the  most 
part  of  men  who,  through  misfortune  or  imprudence,  or 
crime,  have  either  cast  off  society,  or  been  cast  off  by  it ; 
and  if  unfortunately  the  time  should  come  when  English 
blood  must  flow  in  intestine  strife,  it  is  in  the  nature  of 
things  that  the  English  soldiers  would  be  more  hated  by 
the  English,  than  the  French  soldiers  are  by  Frenchmen. 
In  both  cases,  as  M.  de  Vigny  remarks,  "  The  army  is 
blind  and  mute.  It  strikes  before  it  from  the  spot  on 
which  it  is  placed.  It  has  no  will  of  its  own,  and  acts 
by  means  of  springs.  It  is  a  mighty  machine,  which  is 
set  in  motion  and  which  kills ;  but  it  is  also  a  thing 
which  suffers."  It  is  because  the  army  suffers  while  it 
inflicts  suffering,  that  M.  de  Vigny  comes  forward  as  its 
apologist.  He  views  the  life  of  the  soldier  as  a  positive 
evil  to  himself  as  well  as  to  others.  He  deprecates  hate 
upon  the  ground  that  pity  is  due.  He  views  the  soldier 
as  the  victim  of  circumstances  which  ally  present  civili- 
zation to  past  barbarism.  He  says  expressly  indeed, 
'  On  closely  examining  the  life  of  those  armed  troops 
whom  all  the  Powers  that  succeed  one  another  will  be 
daily  urging  upon  us,  we  shall  find,  it  is  true  that,  as  I 
lave  said,  the  existence  of  the  soldier  is,  next  to  the 
punishment  of  death,  the  most  lamentable  vestige  of  bar- 
jarism  subsisting  among  men,  but  also  that  nothing  is 
more  worthy  of  the  interest  and  love  of  the  nation  than 
that  sacred  family  which  sometimes  confers  on  it  so 
much  glory."  The  "  glory,"  whatever  effect  it  may  have 
upon  Frenchmen,  will  not,  we  fancy,  operate  very  strongly 
upon,  or  seem  very  "worthy  of  the  interest  or  love"  of 
he  English  mind  of  the  present  day ;  it  is  not  tangible 
>nough.  The  only  other  ground  is  pity  for  the  slaves 
and  victims  of  war,  which  M.  de  Vigny  urges  in  a  series 
f  tales,  to  which  we  should  give  the  restricted  and  cur- 
tailed title  of  "  Shades  of  Military  Life,"  for  there  are 
'ery  fe*w  "  Lights"  to  illume  the  darkness  they  display. 

It  should  be  stated  that  M.  de  Vigny  has  never  seen 
much,  if  any  service.  He  entered  the  army  just  as  that 
uman  comet,  Napoleon,  who  heralded  war  to  Europe 
or  so  many  years,  was  cast  from  the  heaven  of  power, 
and  the  French  armies  ceased  to  feast  the  military  spirit 
f  the  nation  with  glory.  Had  it  been  otherwise  he 
might  have  been  an  enthusiastic  soldier  in  love  with  his 
>rofession  ;  the  excitement  of  danger  and  the  fatigues  of 
:ampaigns  leaving  him  no  leisure  for  thought,  and  fame 
)reventing  him  from  feeling  the  degradation  of  that  ab- 
legation  of  self-dependence,  and  humiliating  unreasoning 
)bedience,  which  goes  to  form  the  soldier.  As  it  was  he 
was  disappointed,  devoured  by  ennui,  and  finally  driven 
y  his  feelings  from  a  service  which  offered  few  induce- 
ments to  a  man  of  intellect,  and  was  associated  with  so 
much  of  misery  and  suffering,  as  the  tales  of  his  older 
companions  in  arms  unveiled.  One  or  two  of  these  we 
vill  condense,  so  as  to  bring  them  within  the  limits  our 
space  necessarily  enforces  upon  us, 
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In  his  first  march,  with  his  ambition  glowing  as 
brightly  as  his  maiden  sword,  and  his  hopes  yet  fresh  as 
his  untarnished  epaulets,  M.  de  Vigny  falls  in  with  an  old 
chef  de  bataillon.  He  was  a  man  of  about  fifty,  with 
mustaches,  tall  and  stout,  his  back  curved,  after  the 
manner  of  old  infantry  officers  who  have  carried  the 
knapsack.  His  features  were  hard  but  benevolent,  such  as 
you  often  meet  with  in  the  army,  indicating,  at  the  same 
time,  the  natural  goodness  of  the  heart  of  the  man,  and 
the  callousness  induced  by  long  use  to  scenes  of  blood  and 
carnage.  This  old  soldier  of  the  Empire  is  marching  along 
beside  a  little  cart,  drawn  by  a  sorry  mule,  in  which  sits 
a  woman — a  maniac — whose  story  he  tells  with  a  soldier's 
frankness,  as  a  part  of  his  own  history.  The  old  man 
had  been  a  sailor  in  his  youth,  and  at  the  time  of  the 
Directory  was  captain  of  a  merchantman.  From  that 
situation  he  was  promoted,  aristocracy  being  at  a  discount, 
to  command  the  Marat,  a  brig  of  war,  and  one  of  his  first 
duties  was  to  sail  with  two  political  prisoners,  a  young 
Frenchman  and  his  wife.  He  supposed  that  he  was  to 
land  them  at  Cayenne,  to  which  place  other  exiles  had 
previously  been  despatched  in  other  vessels ;  but  he 
carried  sealed  orders  from  the  Directory,  which  were  not 
to  be  opened  till  the  vessel  reached  the  Equator.  On 
the  passage,  the  captain  and  his  young  passengers  became 
greatly  attached  to  each  other,  so  much  so  that  he  wished 
to  leave  the  service,  and,  with  what  fortune  he  had,  share 
and  alleviate  their  fate.  In  their  youth  and  innocence, 
and  earnest  love  for  each  other,  the  young  unfortunates 
had  twined  themselves  about  the  rough  heart  of  the  sailor, 
and  he  regarded  them  as  his  children.  But  there  was  the 
ominous  letter,  bearing  the  red  seals  of  the  Directory, 
which  was  to  decide  their  fate — and  the  time  arrived  for 
it  to  be  opened.  The  seals  were  broken,  and  what  was 
the  captain's  horror  to  find  that  it  contained  an  order 
for  him  to  have  the  young  husband  shot,  and  then 
to  retxirn  with  the  wife  to  France.  After  he  had  read  the 
paper,  he  rubbed  his  eyes,  thinking  that  they  must 
have  deceived  him.  He  could  not  trust  his  senses. 
His  limbs  trembled  beneath  him.  He  could  not  trust 
himself  to  go  near  the  fair  young  Laura,  who  looked 
so  happy,  with  tidings  that  would  blight  her  existence. 
What  was  he  to  do  ?  He  never  seems  to  have  thought  of 
leaving  the  order  unexecuted;  the  iron  of  unreasoning 
obedience  had  seared  his  soul  too  deeply  for  that.  The 
horrid  task,  revolt  at  it  as  he  might,  was  a  duty,  because 
he  had  been  ordered  to  do  it.  He  communicated  the 
order  to  his  victim,  who  heard  his  fate  with  a  stoicism 
worthy  of  an  old  Roman.  His  only  thought  was  for  his 
poor  young  wife,  so  fair,  and  fond,  and  gentle.  He  said 
with  a  voice  as  mild  as  usual,  "  I  ask  no  favour,  Captain. 
I  should  never  forgive  myself  if  I  were  to  cause  you 
to  violate  your  duty.  I  should  merely  like  to  say 
a  few  words  to  Laura,  and  I  beg  you  to  protect  her, 
in  case  she  should  survive  me,  which.  I  do  not  think 
she  will."  It  is  arranged  between  the  victim  of  slavish 
obedience,  and  the  victim  of  the  cruelty  of  the  reign 
of  terror,  that  poor  Laura  should  know  nothing  of 
what  was  to  be  her  husband's  fate.  She  is  put  into  a 
boat  at  night  and  rowed  from  the  ship,  while  the 
tragedy  is  being  acted  out;  but  she  sees  the  flash  of  the 
muskets,  her  heart  tells  her  too  plainly  what  has  happened, 
and  her  reason  fails  under  the  shock.  "At  the  moment 
of  firing,  she  clasped  her  hand  to  her  head,  as  if  a  ball 
had  struck  her  brow,  and  sat  down  in  the  boat  without 
fainting,  without  shrieking,  without  speaking,  and  returned 
to  the  brig  with  the  crew  when  they  pleased  and  how  they 
pleased."  The  old  Captain  spoke  to  her  but  she  did  not 
understand  him.  She  was  mute,  rubbing  her  pale  fore- 
head, and  trembling  as  though  she  were  afraid  of  every- 
body, and  thus  she  remained  an  idiot  for  life.  The  Cap- 
tain returned  to  France  with  his  charge,  got  himself 
removed  into  the  land  forces,  for  the  sea — into  which  he 
had  cast  innocent  blood — was  unbearable  to  him ;  and 


had  continued  to  watch  over  the  poor  imbecile  as  a  father 
over  his  child.  M.  de  Vigny  saw  the  poor  woman;  he 
says,  "  I  saw  two  blue  eyes  of  extraordinary  size,  admira- 
ble in  point  of  form,  starting  from  a  long,  pale,  emaciated 
face,  inundated  by  perfectly  straight  fair  hair.  I  saw,  in 
truth,  nothing  but  those  two  eyes,  which  were  all  that 
was  left  of  that  poor  woman,  for  the  rest  of  her  was  dead. 
Her  forehead  was  red,  her  cheeks  hollow  and  white,  and 
bluish  on  the  cheek  bones.  She  was  crouched  among  the 
straw,  so  that  one  could  just  see  her  two  knees  rising 
above  it,  and  on  them  she  was  playing  all  alone  at  domi- 
noes. She  looked  at  us  for  a  moment,  trembled  a  long 
time,  smiled  at  me  a  little,  and  began  to  play  again.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  she  was  trying  to  make  out  how  her 
right  hand  beat  her  left."  It  was  the  wreck  of  love  and 
beauty,  torn  by  the  blind  slave  obedience,  at  the  bidding 
of  vengeance  and  hate.  M.  de  Vigny  was  a  young  and 
thoughtless  soldier;  but  young  and  thoughtless  as  he  was, 
the  phantom  glory  must  have  beamed  brightly  indeed,  to 
prevent  him  from  seeing  the  gloomy  darkness  of  such  a 
shade  of  military  life  as  this,  and  keep  him  from  shaking 
the  fetters  of  blind  obedience  from  intellect  and  mercy. 
He  never  saw  the  old  chef  and  his  charge  again ;  but  he 
heard  of  them.  In  speaking  to  a  brother  officer  one  day  of 
the  sad  story,  his  companion  in  arms  replied,  "Ah,  my 
dear  fellow,  I  knew  that  poor  devil  well.  A  brave  man  he 
was  too ;  he  was  taken  off  by  a  cannon  ball  at  Waterloo. 
He  had,  in  fact,  left  along  with  the  baggage  a  sort  of  crazy 
girl,  whom  we  took  to  the  hospital  of  Amiens  on  our  way 
to  the  army  of  the  Loire,  and  who  died  there  raving  at 
the  end  of  three  days. " 

If  in  this  story  we  recognise  the  goodness,  the  true 
nobility  of  heart  of  this  old  soldier,  we  cannot  fail  to  see 
in  all  its  hideousness,  the  horrors  and  evils  of  a  system 
which  deadens  intellect,  paralyzes  virtue,  and  dims  the 
light  of  mercy — the  system  of  slavish  obedience,  crushing 
out  all  individuality,  and  making  the  good  and  the  bad 
alike  its  subservient  instruments. 

As  a  pendent  to  the  above  we  take  a  few  extracts  from 
the  story  of  Captain  Renaud,  once  a  page  to  Napoleon, 
of  whom  Byron  truly  says  :  — 

"With  might  unquestion'd,— power  to  save,— 
Thine  only  gift  hath  been  the  grave, 
To  those  that  worshipp'd  thee." 

And  so  poor  Renaud  found.  He  had  the  misfortune 
to  fall  under  the  displeasure  of  the  Emperor,  and  was 
sent  from  the  army  to  serve  on  board  that  abortive  flat- 
bottomed-boat  armada,  which  threatened  a  descent  upon 
the  shores  of  England.  Here  he  was  taken  prisoner,  and, 
after  a  long  captivity,  being  exchanged,  hastened  to  Paris 
to  throw  himself  at  the  feet  of  the  conqueror.  The  re- 
ception was  a  strange  one.  It  took  place  at  the  Opera, 
and  we  quote  a  description  of  it.  "He  (Napoleon) 
placed  his  left  hand  upon  his  left  eye  to  see  better,  ac- 
cording to  his  custom  ;  I  perceived  that  he  had  recog- 
nised me.  He  turned  about  sharply,  took  no  notice  of 
anything  but  the  stage,  and  presently  retired.  I  was 
already  in  waiting  for  him.  He  walked  fast  along  the 
corridor,  and,  from  his  thick  legs,  squeezed  into  white 
silk  stockings,  and  his  bloated  figure  in  his  green  dress, 
I  should  scarcely  have  known  him  again.  He  stopped 
short  before  me,  and  speaking  to  the  Colonel,  who  pre- 
sented me,  instead  of  addressing  himself  direct  to  me, 
'  Why,'  said  he,  '  have  I  never  seen  anything  of  him  ? 
Still  a  lieutenant  ? ' 

"  '  He  has  been  a  prisoner  ever  since  1804.' 

"  '  Why  did  he  not  make  his  escape  ? ' 

"  '  I  was  on  parole  ! '  said  I,  in  an  undertone. 

"  '  I  don't  like  prisoners  ! — the  fellows  ought  to  get 
killed,'  said  he,  turning  his  back  upon  me. 

"  We  remained  motionless  in  file,  and  when  the  whole 
of  his  suite  had  passed :  '  My  dear  fellow,'  said  the 
Colonel,  *  dont  you  see  plainly  that  you  are  a  fool  ?  You 
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have  lost  your  promotion,  and  nobody  thinks  the  better 
of  you  for  it.'  " 

Poor  obedience,  blind,  slavish,  unreasoning;  its  re- 
ward was  often  to  be  spurned.  "  Fool"  indeed ;  a  great 
many  people  will  be  inclined  to  re-echo  the  colonel's  epi- 
thet, not  because  Renaud  had  been  a  prisoner — not  be- 
cause he  was  not  killed,  or  did  not  escape,  but  because 
this  same  habit  of  obedience  had  so  thoroughly  taken  the 
true  man  out  of  him,  that  he  did  not  cut  the  epaulets 
from  his  shoulders,  and  leave  glory  to  find  some  other 
fool.  But  he  was  a  soldier,  and  a  soldier's  first  duty  was 
obedience.  He  went  to  his  regiment,  and  from  his  after 
life  we  extract  another  "shade"  of  the  horrors  of  war; 
Captain  Renaud  narrates  how  he  surprised  a  detachment 
of  Russians  at  their  post.  It  was  a  glorious  achievement 
of  course — a  parallel  to  any  of  the  atrocities  of  the  North 
American  Indians.  "  I  came  up  slowly,  and  I  could  not, 
I  must  confess,  get  the  better  of  a  certain  emotion  which 
I  had  never  felt  at  the  moment  of  other  encounters.  It 
was  shame  for  attacking  men  who  were  asleep;  I  saw 
them  wrapped  in  their  cloaks,  lighted  by  a  close  lantern, 
and  my  heart  throbbed  violently.  But  all  at  once,  at 
the  moment  of  acting,  I  feared  that  it  was  a  weakness 
very  like  that  of  cowards ;  I  was  afraid  that  I  had  for 
once  felt  fear,  and  taking  my  sword,  which  had  been  con- 
cealed under  my  arm,  I  briskly  entered  first,  setting  the 
example  to  my  grenadiers.  I  made  a  motion  to  them 
which  they  comprehended ;  they  fell  first  upon  the 
guns,  then  upon  the  men,  like  wolves  upon  a  flock 
of  sheep.  Oh,  it  was  a  dismal,  a  horrible  butchery. 
The  bayonet  pierced,  the  butt-end  smashed,  the  knee 
stifled,  the  hand  strangled.  All  cries  were  extinguished, 
almost  before  they  were  uttered,  beneath  the  feet  of  our 
soldiers ;  and  not  a  head  was  raised  without  receiving  the 
mortal  blow.  On  entering,  I  had  struck  at  random  a 
terrible  stroke  at  something  black,  which  I  had  run 
through  and  through.  An  old  officer,  a  tall  stout  man, 
whose  head  was  covered  with  white  hair,  sprung  upon  his 
feet  like  a  phantom,  made  a  violent  lunge  at  my  face  with 
a  sword,  and  instantly  dropped  dead  pierced  by  the 
bayonets  !  On  my  part,  I  fell  beside  him,  stunned  by  the 
blow,  which  had  struck  me  between  the  eyes,  and  1  heard 
beneath  me  the  tender  and  dying  voice  of  a  boy,  saying, 
'  papa  ! '  I  then  comprehended  what  I  had  done,  and  I 
looked  at  my  work  with  frantic  eagerness.  I  saw  one  of 
those  officers  of  fourteen,  so  numerous  in  the  Russian 
armies,  which  invaded  us  at  that  period,  and  who  were 
dragged  away  to  this  awful  school.  His  long  curling  hair 
fell  upon  his  bosom,  as  fair,  as  silken  as  that  of  a  woman, 
and  his  head  was  bowed,  as  though  he  had  but  fallen 
asleep  a  second  time.  His  rosy  lips,  expanded  like  those 
of  a  new  born  infant,  seemed  to  be  yet  moist  with  the 
nurse's  milk ;  and  his  large  blue  eyes,  half  open,  had  a 
beauty  of  form  that  was  fond  and  feminine.  I  lifted  him 
upon  one  arm,  and  his  cheek  fell  against  mine,  dripping 
with  blood,  as  though  he  were  burying  his  face  in  his 
mother's  bosom  to  warm  it  again.  He  seemed  to  shrink 
from  me,  and  crouch  close  to  the  ground,  in  order  to  get 
away  from  his  murderer.  Filial  affection,  and  the  con- 
fidence and  repose  of  a  delicious  sleep  pervaded  his  life- 
less face,  and  he  seemed  to  say  to  me,  '  Let  us  sleep  in 
peace  ! '  " 

"At  this  moment,  the  Colonel  entered,  followed  close 
by  his  column,  whose  step  and  arms  I  heard. 

"  '  Bravo,  my  dear  fellow,'  said  he,  '  you've  done  that 
job  cleverly ;  but  you  are  wounded  ! ' 

"  'Look  there,'  said  I;  '  what  difference  is  there  be- 
tween me  and  a  murderer  ? ' 

" '  Eh  !  Sacre  dieu  I  comrade,  what  would  you  have  ? 
'Tis  our  trade  ! '  " 

Great  God  !  what  a  trade  for  men  to  give  themselves 
up  to,  for  considerations  of  all  kinds,  from  peerages  and 
pensions  down  to  a  shilling  a  day.  Legalized  murder  as 
a  profession  for  the  poor  foster  children  of  passive  obe- 


dience, who,  when  they  trust  themselves  to  think,  some- 
times find  themselves — and  upon  their  own  showing,  too 
— little  better  than  murderers.  Poor  Captain  Ilenaud, 
however,  continued  in  the  service  still.  So  thoroughly  was 
the  man  smothered  in  the  soldier,  that  neglect,  contempt, 
contumely,  and  the  sensations  of  a  homicide  were  not 
sufficient  to  induce  him  to  break  his  fetters.  After 
Napoleon's  fail,  he  remained  a  soldier  of  the  Bourbons, 
and  there  was  a  sort  of  poetical  justice  in  his  death  ;  for 
in  the  sanguinary  revolution  of  1830  a  gamin  de  Paris, 
a  boy  scarely  able  to  hold  a  horse-pistol,  shot  the  veteran 
of  the  Empire. 

M.  de  Vigny  closes  his  portion  of  the  "  Lights  and 
Shades"  by  setting  up  an  idol  for  soldiers  to  worship, 
and  which  is  to  sustain  them  under  all  their  sufferings. 
The  profession  of  arms  has  lost  the  attribute  of  apparent 
usefulness  which  once  belonged  to  it.  The  star  of 
glory  is  setting  below  the  horizon  of  peace ;  and  war- 
riors, knowing  themselves  at  once  hated  and  feared — 
feeling  themselves  out  of  place  in  the  era  which  is  begin- 
ning— degraded  from  heroes  into  policemen — are  to  lean 
upon  HONOUR  for  support ;  but  we  think,  that  in  the 
midst  of  obloquy,  privation,  and  neglect,  that  sentiment 
will  prove  but  a  broken  staff,  incapable  of  bearing  such 
a  load  of  misery  and  wrong. 

We  shall  return  to  this  book  shortly. 


A  WALK  UP  THE  RHINE. 

COLOGNE    TO  UNCAL. 

FOR  a  genuine  summer  excursion,  commend  us  to  the 
old  style  of  walking  a-foot,  with  a  knapsack  on  the  back, 
and  a  good  stout  stick  in  the  hand.  We  fear  that  the 
modern  style  of  travelling  tends  somewhat  to  spoil  enjoy- 
ment. The  traveller  is  whisked  from  place  to  place  with 
such  rapidity,  that  the  mind  and  senses  get  confused  with 
the  variety,  and  instead  of  returning  from  his  travels 
refreshed,  he  comes  back  full  of  muddled  impressions, 
fatigued  and  ennuyed. 

I  shall  long  retain  the  memory  of  a  delightful  journey, 
on  foot,  along  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  from  Cologne  to 
Mayence,  companioned  by  a  knapsack,  a  stick,  a  light 
heart,  and  almost  as  light  a  purse.  Leaving  the  city  of 
Agrippa  behind  me, — Cologne — full  of  churches,  Rubens' 
paintings,  holy  relics,  Cologne  water,  and  odours  much 
less  savoury ;  great  in  fine  old  buildings ;  but,  above  all, 
in  its  magnificent  cathedral, — I  stretched  away  along  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine ;  here  a  noble  river,  covered  with  sails, 
gay  steamers  occasionally  passing  and  repassing;  while 
teams  of  horses,  along  the  banks,  were  dragging  heavy- 
laden  barges  against  the  current  of  its  stream.  The  river 
rolledjby  in  its  pride,  as  it  had  done  when  the  savage 
Gauls  roamed  along  its  banks  ;  when  Rome  colonized  the 
valley,  and  founded  great  cities  there ;  when  Charlemagne 
and  Christianity  blazed  on  them  their  early  glory ;  when 
saints,  bishops,  and  ecclesiastics  multiplied  and  degene- 
rated there ;  when  the  Reformation  streamed  along  like 
a  lightning-flash,  and  awoke  great  thoughts  in  the  minds 
of  men;  when  printing  was  brought  to  light  upon  its 
banks ;  when  armies  crossed  and  recrossed  it  in  the  wars 
of  the  middle  ages ;  and,  later  still,  when  the  armies  of 
the  French  Republic  precipitated  themselves  across  it,  to 
carry  "liberty  and  equality"  to  the  remote  East. 

The  Rhine  is,  truly,  a  noble  flood,  and  deserves  the 
appellation  given  it  by  the  Romans,  of  Rhcmis  supcrbus. 
It  is  rapid,  broad,  serpentine,  varied,  historical,  majestic, 
rich,  and  beautiful.  The  German  is  proud  of  it,  and 
boasts  of  it,  as  of  some  mistress  of  superb  beauty.  I  re- 
member once,  when  reaching  the  summit  of  the  hill  above 
Arnheim,  from  which  a  fine  reach  of  the  river  is  visible, 
a  German,  who  was  seated  by  me  in  the  Diligence,  sud- 
denly bounded  forward  and  exclaimed,  "Ah!  die  herrlich 
Rhein !  wonderschon ! "  and  a  great  deal  more,  that  I 
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could  not  understand  at  the  time.  But  I  did  not  wonder, 
when  I  had  time  to  see  its  beauties,  at  the  delight 
and  affection  with  which  the  Rhenish  German  regarded 
this  beautiful  river. 

Most  tourists  take  the  steamboat  from  Rotterdam  to 


dent.  These  Bruschen  are,  however,  a  rollicking,  roister- 
ing set,  and,  though  they  play  and  drink  hard,  many  of 
them  study  hard  too,  as  the  results  prove. 

I  lodged  in  the  same  house  with  my  extempore  friend, 
the  saddler,  but  I  found,  when  I  came  to  pay  the  bill  in 


Cologne,  from  Cologne  to  Coblentz,  and  from  Coblentz  to  the  morning,  that  he  had  played  me  a  trick.  The  land- 
Strasburg,  sweeping  past  its  most  beautiful  scenery,  which 
makes  no  more  impression  on  them  than  a  panorama. 
The  true  way  to  see  the  Rhine,  to  enjoy  it,  to  understand 
it,  as  we  have  said,  is  to  walk  along  the  valley  through 
which  it  runs,  to  "  put  up"  at  the  village-inns  by  the  way- 
side, halting  here  a  day,  and  there  a  day,  scouring  the 
country  about,  and  rambling  at  leisure  among  the  ruins 
of  the  old  robber-haunts,  perched,  like  eagles' -eyries,  on 
the  summits  of  the  boldest  promontories  along  its  banks. 
Thus  only  can  you  understand,  and  drink  in  the  spirit  of 
the  country  ;  apprehend  the  legendary  and  fabulous  tradi- 
tions, which  still  cling  to  certain  districts ;  commune  with 
the  spirits  of  the  rocks,  the  black  hunters :  Woden,  the 
ten-handed  god,  the  demon  who  haunts  each  crag  and 
castle-crowned  cliff;  the  melodious  songs  sung  by  invisible 
enchantresses ;  and  the  host  of  adventures,  shrouded  in 
legends,  which  still  attach  to  the  most  famous  scenery  of 
this  picturesque  valley,  and  which  civilization  itself  has 
not  sufficed  to  dissipate. 

Skirting  along  the  Rhine,  about  midway  between  Co- 
logne and  Bonn,  whose  taper  spires  I  saw  in  the  distance, 
reflected  on  the  broad,  and  here  unruffled,  surface  of  the 
stream,  I  came  upon  a  group  of  youths  dressing  them- 
selves after  a  bathe  in  the  river.  I  joined  them  as  they 
proceeded  along  the  same  path  with  myself,  and,  from  the 
short-cuts  which  they  occasionally  made  across  the  fields, 
I  found  they  were  quite  familiar  with  the  road.  They 
were  travelling  apprentices  on  their  icanderschaft — most 


tradesmen  in  Germany  appropriating  a  period  to  travelling    he  had  been  captured,  and   sent  to  England  a  prisoner. 


from  town  to  town,  to  acquire  the  mysteries  of  their  craft, 
before  finally  settling  down  in  business  for  life.  I  found 
that  one  of  them  was  on  his  way  home  from  France  and 


lord  told  me  he  had  desired  him  to  include  the  expenses 
of  both  in  the  same  bill,  and  that  I  was  to  be  the  Zahl- 
meister,  or  Paymaster.  I  paid  the  bill,  which  was  a  very 
small  one,  but  I  took  the  landlord's  advice,  and  shook  off 
"  my  friend,"  who  was  very  desirous  that  I  should  accom- 
pany him  up  the  Rhine,  doubtless  as  his  Zahlmeister  I 
This  was  my  first  experiment  of  German  greed,  and  I 
afterwards  met  with  many  instances  of  the  same  failing. 
I  found,  all  along  the  Rhine,  a  current  maxim,  among 
those  Germans  especially  with  whom  tourists  come  in 
contact,  of"  Die  Englander  Tidben  vielgelt" — "the  Eng- 
lishman has  lots  of  money ;" — and  they  were  generally 
found  willing  enough,  in  his  ignorance  of  their  confused 
and  constantly-changing  coinage,  to  ease  him  of  a  portion 
of  it.  But  these  Germans  have  been  so  demoralized  by 
tourists, — as  is  the  case  with  most  of  the  inn-keepers, 
guides,  and  car-drivers  of  the  tourist  districts  of  our  own 
country, — that  they  are  not  to  be  taken  as  a  fair  specimen 
of  the  real  indigenous  inhabitants,  who,  as  I  afterwards 
found,  were  as  frugal,  honest,  and  hard-working  a 
class  of  population  as  is  to  be  found  in  any  European 
country. 

Leaving  the  saddler  to  pursue  his  journey  by  himself, 
I  halted -behind  for  a  few  hours,  and  had  the  good  fortune 
to  fall  in  with  an  old  soldier,  who  had  served  in  the 
French  army,  under  Napoleon,  during  the  late  continental 
wars.  He  had  been  in  the  battles  of  the  Spanish  revolu- 
tion ;  at  Busaco,  Torres  Vedras,  and  Salamanca,  where 


By  this  means  he  had  picked  up  some  English,  of  which 
he  was  not  a  little  proud,  telling  his  friend  the  innkeeper 
— "  I  spike  Engelsh.  ver  goot,  auch  Espagnol  and  Por- 


Belgium,  and  another,  a  saddler,  had  been  all  over  Austria    tugee  a  leetle,  but  Engelsh  die  best :"  on  which  the  inn- 
and  the   provinces    of   Lombardy — had  passed  through  J  keeper,  with   the   other  bystanders,  who  stood    around 


Switzerland  into  France,  and  was  now  wandering  up  the 
Rhine  again,  back  to  his  home,  at  Frankfort-on-the- 
Maine.  He  was  a  strapping,  military-looking  youth,  and 
was  full  of  anecdote  and  adventure. 

The  Siebergebergen — a  range  of  rugged  hills,  which 
seemed  to  shut  in  the  valley  of  the  Rhine — loomed  be- 
fore us ;  the  river  lay  winding  in  the  valley  beneath — 
occasional  fine  views  discerned  through  the  trees  which 
skirted  our  road;  when,  to  cheer  the  way,  the  three 
youths  struck  up  a  spirited  song,  "Am  Rhein,"  in  capital 
voice — the  saddler  putting  in  a  thoroughly  musical  bass, 
with  great  taste.  A  pretty  smart  thunder-storm  drove 
us  to  take  shelter  in  a  roadside  gastwirthh.au s,  or  public, 
where  a  repast  of  bread  and  cheese,  though  indifferent  in 
quality,  proved  welcome :  but  the  blue  sky  again  appear- 
ing overhead,  and  the  sun  again  blinking  out,  we  pro- 
ceeded cheerily  along  the  road  to  Bonn,  reaching  it  about 
dusk. 

I  am  not  about  to  describe  towns,  like  a  tourist  or  a 
guide-book,  but  merely  wish  to  give  a  few  impressions  of 
this  journey  on  foot,  and  shall  therefore  dismiss  Bonn 
with  brief  remark.  Of  course,  I  visited  the  Statue  of 
Beethoven  (who  was  born  in  the  Rhein  Strasse),  and  the 
University,  where  Prince  Albert  was  educated.  The  stu- 
dents, whom  I  met  in  the  walks  surrounding  the  town, 
and  in  the  purlieus  of  the  building  itself,  seemed  a  very 
oddly-dressed  set  of  youths ;  their  head-gear  was  of  the 
most  comical  description.  Some  affected  the  high- 
crowned,  conical  hat  of  the  Tyrol,  and  between  this  and 
the  very  small,  narrow-crowned,  tight-fitting  cap,  with 
large  "  snout,"  the  varieties  were  infinite.  There  was 
an  odd  sort  of  swagger  about  the  youths  too,  which  did 
not  altogether  compo-rt  with  the  gravity  which,  in  this 
country,  we  ordinarily  attach  to  the  character  of  the  stu- 


listening,  seemed  to  regard  him  as  a  prodigy  of  learning. 
With  this  veteran,  I  scaled  the  hill  above  Poppelsclorf, 
from  which  a  noble  view  of  the  Rhine  and  Siebenbergen 
is  obtained  :  there  is  a  church  here,  which  boasts  of  pos- 
sessing, among  its  curiosities,  the  sacred  stairs  which  led 
up  to  Pilate's  Judgment  Hall,  and  still  bear  the  stains 
of  the  Saviour's  blood  !  This  afforded  the  German  a 
text  from  which  to  preach  about  the  credulity  of  his 
townsfolk :  he  had  evidently  been  somewhat  contami- 
nated by  his  contact  with  the  French  soldiery,  and  did 
not  hesitate  to  declare  that,  in  Spain  alone,  he  had  seen 
as  many  relics  of  the  true  cross  as  would  suffice  to  build 
a  first-rate  ship  of  wai%  and  phials  of  the  Saviour's  blood 
amply  sufficient  to  iloat  it !  Whether  the  old  soldier  was 
right  or  wrong,  I  shall  not  pretend  to  say. 

I  set  out  along  the  Rhine-road,  with  the  castled  crag 
of  Drachenfels  before  me,  drawing  nearer  and  nearer  as 
I  trudged  onward.  The  Rhine  makes  a  wide  sweep  above 
Bonn,  and  is  for  some  time  quite  lost  to  the  traveller's 
sight.  The  only  objects  of  interest,  for  some  miles,  are 
the  curious  crosses  erected  along  the  roadside,  some  stone 
and  some  wooden, — most  of  the  latter  with  effigies  of 
Christ  attached  to  them,  rudely,  and  often  glaringly 
painted, — by  no  means  flattering  representations  of  their 
object.  But  before  these,  rude  though  they  be,  the 
humble  peasant,  doffing  his  cap,  and  withdrawing  from 
the  dusty  highway,  as  respectfully  and  devoutly  kneels,  as 
if  they  were  the  works  of  the  most  consummate  artist. 
They  bear  the  emblem  which  his  soul  loves ;  and  what  is 
art  compared  with  the  devotion  of  a  pure  heart  ?  Some- 
times, at  a  sudden  turn  of  the  road,  you  come  upon  a 
small  group  befoi'e  a  crypt,  containing  the  Madonna  and 
Child,  the  effigies  decked  in  flaring  colours  of  red  and 
yellow,  their  cheeks  profusely  daubed  with  carmine,  evi- 
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dently  the  work  of  the  nearest  sign-painter.  Yet,  watch 
the  devotion  of  the  living  group  !  how  beautiful  it  is  ! 
They  have  brushed  the  dust  from  their  feet  on  the  green 
grass,  and  kneel  down  together,  their  heads  bowed,  their 
thoughts  far  upward ! 

One  of  the  crosses  which  I  passed  was,  however,  of 
very  superior  merit,  as  a  work  of  art, — purely  Gothic. 
It  has  stood  there  for  more  than  five  hundred  years  ;  and, 
though  somewhat  corroded  by  time,  it  is  still  elegant,  and 
beautiful  exceedingly  :  it  was  erected  by  an  Archbishop 
of  Cologne,  in  the  year  1333.  The  careful  manner  in 
which  these  wayside  crosses  are  preserved,  and  the  general 
obeisance  paid  to  them,  show  that  the  devastations  of  the 
Reformation  period  did  not  penetrate  to  this  district,  and 
that  the  population  is  still  purely  Catholic. 

I  was  now  approaching  the  most  picturesque  district 
of  the  Rhine,  and  was  already  skirting  one  of  the  most 
ancient  of  its  architectural  beauties — the  ruined  Roman 
castle  of  Godesberg,  afterwards  a  stronghold  of  the  war- 
like Archbishops  of  Cologne.  The  road  skirts  the  base  of 
the  conical  hill  on  which  it  stands,  and  from  the  summit 
a  beautiful  prospect  of  the  surrounding  country  is  ob- 
tained. Further  on,  the  beauties  of  the  Rhine  scenery 
come  into  sight;  the  valley  becomes  narrower,  the  ascend- 
ing hills  on  either  side  are  covered  on  their  lower  parts 
with  vineyards,  and  higher  up  with  pine-wood,  to  the 
summit.  Having  reached  a  part  of  the  road,  nearly  op- 
posite the  majestic  Drachenfels,  I  sat  down  to  sketch  the 
view,  and  enjoy  it  at  leisure.  The  lofty  and  rugged  Dra- 
gon's-rock  (Drachenfels)  rose  abruptly  from  the  river's 
edge,  and  towered  far  into  the  sky,  crowned  by  a  ruined 
tower — probably  the  eyrie  of  one  of  the  old  robber-chiefs 
of  the  Rhine,  in  times  long  past.  Behind  it  stretched 
away  the  other  hills  in  the  chain,  wooded  to  the  summit, 
and  with  smiling  vineyards  seated  on  their  lower  sides, 
where  the  busy  vinedresser  was  at  work  among  the  leaves. 
The  Rhine  swept  round  the  base  of  the  foremost  rock,  in 
a  broad  and  steady  current,  its  bosom  studded  here  and 
there  with  boats,  whose  gay  streamers  and  white  sails 
flaunted  about  in  the  sunny  air  ;  while  up  from  the  bank 
nearest  me,  but  hidden  from  sight,  rose  the  shouts  of  the 
drivers  impelling  their  harnessed  cattle  against  the  course 
of  the  stream.  Whilst  thus  seated,  a  sound  of  wheels 
rolled  along  the  road,  and  presently  an  English  barouche 
dashed  past  amid  a  cloud  of  dust.  I  looked,  and  lo !  a 
fair  maiden  sat  reading  her  "prayer-book,"  as  "Mur- 
ray's Guide"  is  often  called  among  English  tourists,  while 
a  rubicund,  jolly-faced  old  gentleman — obviously  her 
papa — sat  lolling  back  in  the  carriage, — fast  asleep! 
Thus  it  is  that  tourists  often  enjoy  the  beauties  of  the 
Rhine ! 

I  rose  and  walked  on,  and,  after  a  short  space,  was 
winding  round  the  base  of  the  old  castle  of  Rolandseck, 
seated  on  a  high  hill,  overlooking  the  snug,  green  island 
of  Nonnenwerth.  A  pleasure-party  were  up  among  the 
ruins,  and  as  I  passed,  the  sound  of  their  voices,  in  beau- 
tiful chorus,  was  wafted  down  upon  my  ravished  ears. 
At  a  turn  of  the  road  I  caught  sight  of  them,  standing 
in  a  ruined  archway,  over  grownwith  ivy,  still  chanting 
the  beautiful  melody.  This,  then,  was  the  Rhine  !  with 
its  music,  its  bright  beauty,  its  sweeping  tide,  its  smiling 
vineyards.  It  was  all  that  fancy  had  dreamt,  or  poets 
pictured,  or  mind  conceived.  It  was  the  beautiful — the 
majestic  Rhine — 

"  A  blending  of  all  beauties  ;  streams  and  dells, 

Fruit,  foliage,  crag,  wood,  cornfield,  mountain,  ruin, 
And  chiefless  castles,  breathing  stern  farewells 
From  grey,  but  leafy  walls,  where  ruin  greenly  dwells." 

As  I  went  on,  valley  after  valley  opened  up  to  me  as  I 
passed,  and  1  gazed  far  along  their  leafy  vineyards.  Vil- 
lages lay  in  the  clefts  of  the  hills,  and  now  a  church  bell 
set  up  its  distant  chime,  which  stole  like  sweet  music  over 
the  landscape.  A  little  vessel  with  a  white  flapping  sail 
lay  floating  along  the  current,  and,  stealing  out  of  sight, 


it  swept  behind  the  verdure  of  the  Nun's  Island,  over 
which  Roland  the  Brave  so  often  cast  his  sorrowful 
eyes ;  for  there,  according  to  tradition,  was  his  betrothed 
bride  so  many  years  self-immured. 

And  now  the  river  widens  again  into  a  broad  lake- 
like  expanse;  the  Isle  of  Werth  and  the  village  of 
Oberwinter  is  passed;  vineyards  stretch  amid  the  vil- 
lages and  up  the  hill  sides;  and  right  before  me,  on 
the  other  side  the  river,  runs  the  pretty  little  village 
of  Uncal.  It  really  looks  so  tempting  a  spot  to  rest 
in,  that  I  descend  to  the  river's  side,  hail  the  ferryman, 
and  seated  in  his  boat,  am  forthwith  rowed  across  to  the 
opposite  shore,  and  landed  at  the  rude  little  pier  of  the 
village  of  Uncal.  It  is  a  delicious  spot  to  rest  in,  and 
drink  in  the  first  delicious  draught  of  Rhine  beauty. 
Right  opposite,  rise  the  huge  basaltic  rocks  of  Uncalstein, 
formerly  stretching  into  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  causing 
a  mahlstrom  or  whirlpool,  wherein  vessels  were  of~ttimes 
dragged  beneath  the  boiling  waters,  and  re-appeared  only 
in  wrecked  fragments,  until  Napoleon,  before  whom  no 
other  whirlpool  could  stand,  caused  the  rocks  in  the 
stream  to  be  blown  up,  and  the  passage  was  thus  made 
safe  for  ever.  Climbing  the  hills  behind  Uncal,  across 
fields  and  up  through  terraces  of  vines,  till  a  point  is 
reached  from  which  the  broad  Rhine  lies  spread  at 
your  feet,  sweeping  round  the  Island  of  Nonnenwerth, 
till  it  is  lost  behind  the  Dragon's  rock ;  gazing  at  the 
castle-crowned  crag  and  the  bounding  hills  stretching 
away  far  into  the  distance  ;  roaming  along  the  banks  of  the 
beautiful  river,  under  the  sunshine,  or  by  the  mellowed 
moonlight,  or  under  the  ruddy  glow  of  evening ; 
watching  the  toiling  teams  on  the  further  bank  dragging 
their  laden  vessels  up-stream,  or  the  idle  boat  sleeping 
along  the  current  which  seems  to  linger  amid  the  beauties 
of  the  place,  or  the  huge  rafts  of  timber  with  their  busy 
population  on  board  steering  through  the  swift  current  at 
Nonnenwerth,  or  the  active  steamer  with  plashing  paddles 
bearing  its  load  of  tourists  up  into  the  beautiful  land : 
Such  are  the  delicious  sights  which  cause  the  traveller  to 
linger  at  Uncal,  lovingly  and  cheerfully;  and  to  leave  its 
pretty  white-washed  cottages  and  sweet  little  church  and 
taper  spire  with  such  softened  melancholy  and  regret. 


RE-ISSUE    OF    ELIZA    COOK'S     POEMS. 


THE  OLD  MAN'S  MARVEL. 

OLD  man,  old  man,  come  tarry  awhile, 

There  is  something  I  fain  would  ask  of  thee ; 
For  thy  hands  are  thin  and  thy  lips  fall  in, 

And  thou'st  been  a  long  time  in  the  world,  I  see. 

i 
Thy  back  is  bowed  and  thy  forehead  is  ploughed, 

Thou'st  a  tapering  chin  and  a  sunken  cheek ; 
Oh !  thou  hast  been  long  in  the  mortal  throng, 

So  tarry,  and  give  me  the  wisdom  I  seek. 

Of  all  thou  hast  marked  and  all  thou  hast  met 

In  wide  Creation's  curious  host, 
Come,  tell  me,  I  say,  through  thy  pilgrim  wav, 

What  is  it  hath  called  up  thv  wonder  most  ? 

"  I'll  tell  you  full  soon,"  quoth  the  grey  old  man, 

"  Though,  methinks,  you  might  be  as  wise  as  I ; 
It  is  not  the  moon,"  quoth  the  grey  old  man, 
"  Nor  the  rolling  sun,  nor  the  azure  sky : 

«  There  is  that  which  can  change  with  swifter  might. 

Than  the  orb  that  maketh  the  ghost-hour  fair ; 
There  is  that  which  gloweth  with  warmer  light 

Than  the  crimson  globe  in  the  purple  air. 
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"  It  is  not  the  main  with  its  rushing  tides, 

Fitful  in  fury  and  curbless  in  will ; 
Nor  the  black  ravine  with  its  iron  sides, 

Nor  the  pathless  peak  of  the  mountain  hill. 

"  There  is  that  which  taketh  its  own  wild  course, 
In  madder  mood  than  the  raging  waves  ; 

There  is  that  which  makes  the  fissured  rocks 
With  harder  walls  and  darker  caves. 

"  There's  a  loftier  thing  than  the  hills  that  spring, 
Though,  perchance,  'tis  alone  in  its  daring  height ; 

There's  a  loftier  thing  than  the  eagle  king, 
And  it  striketh  out  with  a  bolder  flight. 

"  It  is  not  the  wolf,  nor  the  tiger  dam, 
With  red  fangs  laved  in  their  reeking  food ; 

There  is  that  which  drains  and  laps  from  the  veins, 
Fiercer  in  preying  and  fonder  of  blood. 

"  It  is  not  the  worm  that  dwelleth  in  shade, 
Leaving  its  slime  as  it  travelleth  slow ; 

There  is  that  which  is  bound  to  the  dusty  ground, 
More  abjectly  crawling — more  meanly  low. 

"  It  is  not  the  sweet  bird  that  dies  in  its  nest, 

Pining  to  miss  its  chosen  love ; 
For  I  have  seen  truth  and  affection  rest 

In  a  deeper  fount  than  the  faith  of  the  dove. 

"  It  is  not  the  snake  in  the  jungled  brake, 
Crushing  and  stinging  with  venomed  fold ; 

There  is  that  which  coils  with  deadlier  toils, 
Griping  its  victim  with  firmer  hold. 

"  I  have  measured  the  star,"  quoth  the  grey  old  man, 
"  And  can  guess  what  its  limits  in  space  may  be ; 

I  have  found  how  far,"  quoth  the  grey  old  man, 
"  The  lead  will  sink  in  the  '  deep,  deep  sea.' 

"  But  there  is  that  which  hath  baffled  my  skill, 
Though  my  brain  to  the  task  was  closely  set ; 

I  have  watched  and  sought  with  right  good-will, 
But  its  power  and  depth  I  know  not  yet. 

"  'Tis  an  Etna  burning  with  demon  hate, 
'Tis  an  Eden  breathing  devotion's  sigh ; 

'Tis  a  tyrant  wielding  the  sceptre  of  state, 
'Tis  a  crouching  slave  to  a  gentle  eye. 

"  It  panteth  to  claim  the  laurel  of  Fame ; 

It  starteth  in  chase  of  the  daisies  of  spring ; 
It  labours  in  search  of  a  deathless  name ; 

It  runneth  a  race  with  a  painted  wing. 

"  It  hath  fouler  blots  than  the  leper's  spots ; 

It  leapeth  in  freedom,  nobly  pure ; 
It  quails  at  the  touch  of  a  careless  word ; 

It  can  stretch  to  the  rack-rope  and  bravely  endure. 

"  It  yieldeth  the  fire  that  hallows  the  lyre, 

It  forraeth  the  poet's  rich  key-note ; 
It  nerveth  the  murderer's  lurking  hand 

To  clutch  the  knife  and  grapple  the  throat. 

"  It  doeth  in  mercy  the  deeds  divine, 
It  works  in  oppression  accursed  and  cold ; 

It  stands  unbribed  by  an  Eastern  mine — 
For  a  ducat  of  dross  'tis  bought  and  sold. 

"  Oh !  'tis  a  mazy  and  mystic  thing ; 

It  deceiveth  my  trust  and  foileth  my  lore 
I  am  watching  it  still  with  a  right  good-will, 

But  it  winneth  my  wonder  more  and  more. 


"  I  am  r/aning  away,"  quoth  the  grey  old  man, 
"  My  sands  are  few — 1  shall  soon  depart ; 

But,  while  I  stay,"  quoth  the  grey  old  man — 
"  I  shall  marvel  most  at  the  human  heart" 


WINTER. 

WE  know  'tis  good  that  old  Winter  should  come 
Roving  awhile  from  his  Lapland  home  ; 
'Tis  fitting  that  we  should  hear  the  sound 
Of  his  reindeer  sledge  on  the  slippery  ground . 

For  his  wide  and  glittering  cloak  of  snow 
Protects  the  seeds  of  life  below 
Beneath  his  mantle  are  nurtured  and  born 
The  roots  of  the  flowers,  the  germs  of  the  corn. 

The  whistling  tone  of  his  pure  strong  breath 

Rides  purging  the  vapours  of  pestilent  death. 

I  love  him,  I  say,  and  avow  it  again, 

For  GOD'S  wisdom  and  might  show  well  in  his  train. 

But  the  naked — the  poor !  I  know  they  quail 
With  crouching  limbs  from  the  biting  gale ; 
They  pine  and  starve  by  the  fireless  hearth, 
And  weep  as  they  gaze  on  the  frost-bound  earth. 

Stand  nobly  forth,  ye  rich  of  the  land, 
With  kindly  heart  and  bounteous  hand ; 
Remember,  'tis  now  their  season  of  need, 
And  a  prayer  for  help  is  a  call  ye  must  heed. 

A  few  of  thy  blessings,  a  tithe  of  thy  gold, 
Will  save  the  young,  and  cherish  the  old. 
'Tis  a  glorious  task  to  work  such  good — 
Do  it,  ye  great  ones  ! — Ye  can,  and  ye  should. 

He  is  not  worthy  to  hold  from  heaven 
The  trust  reposed,  the  talents  given, 
Who  will  not  add  to  the  portion  that's  scant, 
In  the  pinching  hours  of  cold  and  want. 

Oh !  listen  in  mercy,  ye  sons  of  wealth, 
Basking  in  comfort  and  glowing  with  health  ; 
Give  whatever  ye  can  spare,  and  be  ye  sure 
He  serveth  his  Maker  who  aideth  the  poor. 


SNOW. 

BRAVE  Winter  and  I  shall  ever  agree, 
Though  a  stern  and  frowijing  gaffer  is  he. 
I  like  to  hear  him,  with  hail  and  rain, 
Come  tapping  against  the  window  pane ; 
I  like  to  see  him  come  marching  forth 
Begirt  with  the  icicle  gems  of  the  north  ; 
But  I  like  him  best  when  he  comes  bedij'ht 
In  his  velvet  robes  of  stainless  white. 

A  cheer  for  the  snow— the  drifting  snow ! 
Smoother  and  paler  than  Beauty's  brow ! 
The  creature  of  thought  scarce  likes  to  tread 
On  the  delicate  carpet  so  richly  spread. 
With  feathery  wreaths  the  forest  is  bound, 
And  the  hills  are  with  glittering  diadems  crowned 
'Tis  the  fairest  scene  we  can  have  below, 
Sing,  welcome,  then,  to  the  drifting  snow  1 

The  urchins  gaze  with  eloquent  eye 
To  see  the  flakes  go  dancing  by. 
In  the  thick  of  the  storm  how  happy  are 
To  welcome  the  first  deep  snowy  day, 
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Shouting  and  pelting — what  bliss  to  fall 
Half-smothered  beneath  the  well  aimed  ball ! 
Men  of  fourscore,  did  ye  ever  know 
Such  sport  as  ye  had  in  the  drifting  snow ! 

I'm  true  to  my  theme,  for  1  loved  it  well. 
When  the  gossiping  nurse  would  sit  and  tell 
The  tale  of  the  geese — though  hardly  believed— 
I  doubted  and  questioned  the  words  that  deceived. 
I  rejoice  in  it  still,  and  love  to  see 
The  ermine  maiitle  on  tower  and  tree. 
'Tis  the  fairest  scene  we  can  have  below. 
Hurrah !  then,  hurrah !  for  the  drifting  Snow ! 


THE     SOLDIER'S     RANSOM. 

A    TRUE    STORY. 

AMIDST  the  noble  collection  of  paintings  which  adorn  the 
walls  of  the  Louvre,  there  is  one  which  may  perchance 
have  arrested  the  eye  of  some  amongst  our  readers, 
vying  as  it  does  in  warmth  of  colouring  and  vigour  of  ex- 
pression with  some  of  the  best  paintings  of  the  Dutch 
and  Flemish  school. 

It  is  named  in  the  catalogues,  "  The  Blacksmith  and  his 
Family,"  and  its  history  is  one  so  full  of  touching  and 
domestic  interest,  that  we  feel  it  ought  not  to  pass  un- 
recorded. 

There  lived,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  two  brothers, 
both  painters,  and  endowed  with  equal  talent,  a  circum- 
stance of  rare  occurrence  in  the  history  of  art. 

Their  names  were  Louis  and  Antoine  Lenain. 

Born  at  Laon  towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, they  were  -brought  tip  together,  and  through  life 
remained  inseparable.  They  had  but  one  workshop,  one 
purse,  one  table,  the  same  spirit  seemed  to  animate  them 
both  in  life,  and  in  death  they  were  not  divided,  for  they 
closed  their  earthly  career  within  two  days  of  each  other, 
in  May,  1648. 

Loving,  as  they  did,  nature  under  her  simplest  aspect, 
and  humanity  in  its  most  primitive  and  unsophisticated 
form,  they  passed  much  of  their  time  in  wandering  amongst 
the  cottages  of  the  Cambresis,  sketching  the  peasant 
groups  whom  they  met  upon  the  road,  or  found  seated 
around  the  cottage  hearth,  as  well  as  the  hardy  labourer 
guiding  his  oxen  through  the  well  ploughed  field,  and 
the  aged  beggar  who  wandered  desolate  and  alone  from 
door  to  door. 

This  simple  style  was  then  but  little  appreciated  in 
France,  where  the  fine  ladies  of  the  Court  disdained  to 
admire  even  the  chef-d' 'ceuvres  of  the  Flemish  school. 
Our  young  artists  seemed  therefore  to  have  but  slight 
prospects  of  emerging  from  obscurity,  and  were  pursuing 
their  tranquil  and  unnoticed  career,  when  suddenly  the 
hand  of  death  threatened  to  cut  off  the  younger  brother 
in  his  prime,  before  a  single  work  had  been  achieved 
which  would  cause  his  name  to  be  handed  down  to  pos- 
terity. 

They  had  walked  together  to  a  considerable  distance 
from  home,  in  order  to  sketch  a  picturesque  building, 
half  farm-house,  half  forge,  such  as  are  frequently  to  be 
met  with  in  that  part  of  the  country. 

Whilst  they  were  thus  engaged,  Antoine  was  seized 
with  sudden  and  severe  illness.  Louis,  his  elder  brother, 
wished  to  convey  him  to  the  nearest  inn,  but  soon  found 
the  attempt  impracticable,  and  was  constrained  to  accept 
of  the  hospitality,  which  was  so  corditlly  proffered  by 
the  worthy  blacksmith  and  his  family. 

The  name  of  these  good  people  was  Herbelot,  and  their 
domestic  circle  consisted  of  the  father  of  the  family,  his 
wife,  their  three  children,  and  an  aged  grandfather.  Each 
had  his  daily  task  to  fulfil,  and  with  cheerful  hearts  did 


;hey  each  strive  to  accomplish  it.  The  husband  wielded 
:he  massive  hammer,  the  eldest  boy  blew  the  bellows,  his 
ittle  brother  carried  the  charcoal  to  feed  the  flame,  and 
•an  on  their  father's  errands,  whilst  the  good  wife  at- 
;ended  to  her  domestic  concerns,  and  even  the  old  man 
was  ever  ready  to  lend  a  helping  hand  when  his  assistance 
was  required. 

These  simple  and  kind-hearted  people  quickly  pre- 
pared their  best  bed  for  the  sick  man,  and  vied  with  each 
other  in  their  anxiety  to  do  all  they  could  to  alleviate  his 
sufferings. 

The  best  medicine  in  the  world — we  trust  the  faculty 
will  excuse  us  for  saying  so — is  watchful  and  devoted  care, 
ind  so  it  proved  in  the  present  instance ;  the  patient  rai- 
led, contrary  to  all  human  expectation,  without  the  aid 
of  any  more  experienced  Esculapius,  than  the  village 
ioctor,  whose  chief  remedies  were  those  which  nature 
lerself  prescribes,  cooling  drinks  whilst  the  fever  lasted, 
nourishment  and  generous  wines  during  the  exhaustion 
which  succeeded. 

This  primitive  regimen  was,  however,  successful,  and 
n  ten  days  the  young  painter  was  able  to  rise  from  his 
Jed.  But  as  his  convalescence  was  not  likely  to  be  a 
rapid  one,  he  expressed  a  wish  no  longer  to  trespass 
upon  the  kindness  of  his  hosts,  but  to  use  his  returning 
strength  to  repair  to  a  neighbouring  hostelry. 

'  No,  no,"  that  must  not  be,  exclaimed  the  worthy 
Dlacksmith;  "you  are  now  quite  one  of  the  family,  you 
must  remain  with  us  until  the  baptism  of  our  fourth  child, 
and  stand  its  godfather  too." 

The  brothers  could  not  refuse  an  invitation  thus  cor- 
dially pressed  upon  them,  but  they  would  accept  it  only 
upon  one  condition. 

"  You  must,"  said  they,  "  allow  us  to  employ  this  inter- 
val of  time  in  painting  a  family  group,  which  shall  include 
each  member  of  your  domestic  circle,  from  the  eldest  to 
the  youngest.  This  painting  when  completed,  we  will 
leave  with  you,  as  a  slight  memorial  of  our  gratitude." 

The  blacksmith  gladly  accepted  the  offer,  his  wife 
coloured  with  pleasure,  and  the  children  skipped  about  and 
clapped  their  hands  for  joy. 

Next  day,  the  painters  set  to  work.  The  forge  was 
converted  into  an  atelier,  their  easel  was  placed  opposite 
the  furnace,  and  the  whole  family  were  grouped  around 
the  anvil,  the  flame  which  burned  on  the  hearth  casting  a 
ruddy  glow  over  the  scene. 

Three  weeks  passed  away,  the  painting  was  completed, 
and  a  fourth  son  was  born  to  the  painter.  On  the  day 
which  succeeded  his  birth,  he  was  baptized  by  the  name 
of  Antoine,  and  on  the  same  joyful  occasion,  the  picture 
of  the  family  group  was  duly  installed  in  the  best  parlour, 
and  gaily  decorated  with  flowers,  to  the  great  admiration 
of  the  guests  who  were  invited  to  partake  of  the  christening 
feast.  Kjladly  would  these  kind-hearted  people  have  re- 
tained the  young  artists  yet  longer  among  them,  but 
business  called  them  away,  and  with  grateful  hearts  they 
quitted  the  hospitable  roof. 

As  they  were  bidding  the  good  mother  a  hearty  fare- 
well, Antoine  whispered  in  her  ear — 

"  Keep  the  painting  we  have  given  you  as  a  remem- 
brance of  our  visit.  It  is  now  of  but  little  worth,  for  our 
names  are  as  yet  unknown  to  fame,  but  perhaps  it  may 
one  day  prove  a  good  inheritance  for  our  godson." 

Twenty-five  years  had  passed  away,  and  Antcine  Her- 
belot was  a  soldier  in  the  king's  service. 

Some  time  had  elapsed  since  any  tidings  of  the  young 
man  had  reached  his  family^  and  they  were  becoming 
very  anxious  to  learn  his  fate,  when  his  father  one  day 
received  from  him  a  letter,  announcing  that  during  a  sea 
expedition  he  had  been  carried  away  by  Algerine  pirates 
and  was  now  threatened  with  immediate  death  at  the 
cannon's  mouth,  if  six  thousand  francs  were  not  quickly 
furnished  as  his  ransom. 
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Six  thousand  francs !  the  sale  of  the  paternal  home 
itself  would  not  realize  the  sum,  the  elder  brother  must 
also  part  with  the  little  farm  which  he  had  acquired  by 
his  marriage. 

The  whole  family,  however,  without  one,  dissenting 
voice,  agreed  to  make  the  sacrifice,  and  were  consulting 
together  on  the  steps  which  it  would  be  necessary  to  take, 
in  order  to  accomplish  their  object,  when  Providence  fur- 
nished them  with  most  unexpected  succour. 

A  young  girl  of  the  neighbourhood,  named  Louise 
Danchet,  who  had  long  been  betrothed  to  the  young  sol- 
dier, was  present  when  the  fatal  letter  arrived.  She  was 
at  first  overpowered  with  grief  and  astonishment,  but  in 
a  few  moments,  a  sudden  thought  seemed  to  flash  across 
her  mind,  and,  rising  from  her  seat,  she  hastily  left  the 
house. 

The  spot  towards  which  she  directed  her  steps  was  the 

neighbouring  chateau  of  Val ,  which  had  lately  been 

purchased  by  a  rich  banker,  to  whom  her  brother  acted 
in  the  capacity  of  gamekeeper. 

M.  d'Ainivon,  who  had  once  filled  the  situation  of 
steward  in  the  household  of  the  Prince  de  Conti,  now 
assumed  all  the  airs  of  a  grand  seigneur  taking  possession 
of  his  castle,  and  was  especially  desirous  of  passing  him- 
self off  as  an  enlightened  amateur  of  painting. 

Louise,  who  had  been  asked  by  her  brother  a  few  days 
before  to  assist  him  in  unpacking  some  pictures,  had 
perceived  in  the  corner  of  one  amongst  them  the  signa- 
ture, "  Louis  and  Antoine  Lenain,"  and  had  been  struck 
by  the  resemblance  borne  by  some  figures  in  the  group 
to  those  of  the  Herbelot  family. 

The  young  artists  having  always  retained  a  place  in  the 
kindly  remembrance  of  the  good  people  of  the  village, 
Louise  had  frequently  heard  them  spoken  of,  and  when 
the  well-known  name  met  her  eye  in  the  corner  of  the 
canvas,  it  at  once  occurred  to  her  that  this  painting, 
which,  from  the  care  bestowed  upon  it,  she  concluded 
was  greatly  prized  by  its  owner,  must  be  the  product  of 
their  pencil;. 

It  was  upon  this  t!  ought  she  now  acted.  With 
breathless  haste,  she  curried  to  the  chateau,  and  begged 
to  be  allowed  to  speak  to  M.  d'Amivon.  She  was  intro- 
duced into  the  very  apartment  in  which  hung  the  paint- 
ing executed  by  the  brothers  Lenain. 

"  Sir,"  said  the  young  girl  timidly,  "  forgive  me  if  I 
am  making  too  bold  with  you,  but,  will  you  tell  me  whe- 
ther that  picture  is  worth  a  great  deal." 

"Yes,  indeed  it  is,  my  good  girl,"  replied  M.  d'Ami- 
von, "  but  what  makes  you  feel  any  interest  iu  the  sub- 
ject?" 

Louise  hesitated  for  a  moment,  and  then  said,  "  be- 
cause I  thought,  Sir,  that  if  you  set  a  great  value  by  it, 
you  might  wish  to  buy  another,  painted  by  the  same  ar- 
tists, and  we  have  one  in  our  village  which  I  am  quite 
sure  is  as  good,  if  not  better  than  this." 

"  Indeed  !  are  you  sure  of  that  ?  I  am  afraid  you  are 
no  great  connoisseur  of  painting.  But  where  could  I  see 
this  one  you  praise  so  much,  and  form  my  own  judgment 
on  the  matter  ?  " 

"  At  M.  Herbelot's  forge,  Sir,  if  you  please  to  come 
there  to-morrow  at  noon." 

"Very  well,  I  shall  be  there  to-morrow,  by  twelve 
o'clock,  you  may  tell  him  so,  if  you  like." 

Louise  Danchet  made  a  low  curtsey,  and  retired,  lear- 
ing  M.  d'Amivon  equally  surprised  at  her  good  manners 
and  at  the  singularity  of  a  painting  by  the  brothers 
Lenain  being  offered  for  sale  at  a  blacksmith's  shop  ! 

Louise  at  first  only  confided  her  project  to  the  mother 
of  her  betrothed,  for  she  knew  well  that  the  good  black- 
smith valued  his  picture  so  much,  that  he  wouiu  rather 
sell  his  bed  from  under  him  than  part  with  it.  He  was 
to  go  next  day  at  noon,  with  his  three  sons,  to  the  village 
notary,  to  arrange  matters  for  the  sale  of  his  forge,  as 
well  as  of  the  little  farm  belonging  to  his  eldest  son ; 


Louise  was  therefore  pretty  sure  that  the  coast  would  be 
clear  at  that  hour,  and  that  M.  d'Amivon  might  examine 
the  painting  at  his  leisure. 

Punctual  to  his  appointed  time,  the  banker  duly  arri- 
ved at  the  forge  at  twelve  o'clock,  and  was  ushered  by 
Madame  Herbeiot  and  Louise  into  the  best  parlour, 
where  the  portrait  of  the  family  group  had  now  hung  for 
five-and-twenty  years. 

At  the  first  glance,  M.  d'Amivon  allowed  that  this  ivas 
yet  a  finer  painting  than  the  one  he  possessed.  "  But 
how,  in  the  name  of  wonder,"  he  exclaimed,  "  did  you 
happen  to  acquire  such  a  treasure  ? " 

Madame  Herbelot,  in  a  simple  and  touching  manner 
related  the  history  of  the  young  artists'  stay  amongst 
them,  of  their  gratitude  for  the  kindness  they  had  received, 
the  birth  of  the  little  Antoine,  and  the  family  portrait 
which  his  godfather  had  left  him  as  a  parting  gift ;  and 
then  with  tears  she  told  how  this  beloved  child  was  now 
in  peril  of  death,  and  how,  for  his  sake,  they  were  going 
to  give  up  the  home  where  they  had  passed  so  many  years 
in  peace  and  happiness.  The  banker,  who,  though  a 
little  pompous  and  self-sufficient,  was,  in  truth,  a  kind- 
hearted  man,  listened  with  deep  interest  to  her  tale,  and 
when  the  poor  mother,  and  the  affianced  bride  at  length 
cast  themselves  at  his  feet,  and  implored  him  with  tho 
utmost  earnestness  to  purchase  the  painting  for  six  thou- 
sand francs — the  sum  demanded  for  the  young  man's 
ransom — he  raised  them  with  a  smile,  and  said — 

"  You  need  not  waste  so  many  entreaties  on  the  matter, 
my  good  friends.  This  painting  is  well  worth  eight  thou- 
sand francs,  and  I  could  not,  in  consequence,  give  less 
for  it.  You  may  tell  Herbelot  to  come  to  my  house  for 
that  sum  as  soon  as  he  likes." 

The  joy  of  the  two  poor  women  on  hearing  this  liberal 
ofler  may  more  readily  be  conceived  than  described.  All 
that  now  remained  to  be  done  was  to  persuade  the  smith 
to  part  with  his  favourite  picture — there  was  a  hard 
struggle  in  the  poor  man's  mind,  as  far  as  he  himself  was 
concerned,  he  would  almost  have  given  up  anything  else; 
but  when  he  thought  of  his  wife  and  children  about  to  be 
driven  from  their  home,  and  his  captive  son  waiting  with 
an  anxious  heart,  for  the  sum  which  was  to  ransom  him 
from  death,  he  hesitated  no  longer,  but  hastened  with  the 
painting  to  the  Chateau  de  Val . 

Here,  a  new  source  of  consolation  awaited  him.  M. 
d'Amivon  happened  to  have  a  young  artist  staying  in  his 
house,  who,  seeing  the  poor  man's  grief  at  parting  with 
the  cherished  portrait,  kindly  offered  to  copy  it  for  him 
during  his  leisure  hours. 

That  very  evening  notice  was  given  to  the  village 
notary  to  countermand  the  sale  of  the  forge  j  and  the  six 
thousand  francs  duly  confided  to  the  care  of  the  farmer- 
general  were  on  their  way  to  Algiers,  whilst  the  remain- 
ing two  thousand  were  laid  aside  for  the  use  of  the  ex- 
pected captive. 

A  few-  weeks  after  these  occurrences  had  taken  place, 
a  joyous  and  light-hearted  soldier  was  seated  in  the  old 
family  parlour  at  the  forge.  The  well-known  painting  no 
longer  adorned  its  walls,  but  a  happy  group,  seated 
ai-ound  the  well-covered  table,  and  listening  with  delight 
to  the  soldier's  tales,  felt  they  could  have  sacrificed  much 
more  than  this,  to  see  this  beloved  son  and  brother  once 
again  amongst  them.  Louise  Danchet,  as  you  may  readily 
suppose,  formed  one  of  the  party,  nor  was  the  young 
soldier  slow  in  claiming  her  long-pledged  promise  to 
become  one  day  his  bride. 

In- the  midst  of  all  this  happiness,  however,  the  thought 
of  their  kind  benefactors  continually  presented  itself  to 
their  minds,  with  an  earnest  longing  to  see  them  once 
more,  and  tell  them  how  much  they  owed  them. 

"Well,"  exclaimed  Antoine  Herbelot,  a  few  days 
before  the  time  appointed  for  his  union  with  Louise,  "  I 
do  not  see  how  we  could  better  employ  a  part  of  that  two 
thousand  francs  which  remained  after  my  ransom  was 
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paid,  than  by  setting  out  for  Paris  to  see  the  good  brothers 
Lenain,  and  invite  them  to  the  wedding." 

This  proposition  met  with  universal  favour,  and  the 
whole  family,  without  delay,  hastened  to  Paris,  to  search 
for  their  early  friends.  *  It  was  not  difficult  to  discover 
them,  for  they  were  now  well-known  to  fame,  and  had 
been  made  members  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Painting ; 
but  this  change  in  their  position  had  made  no  alteration 
in  their  kindly  simplicity  of  heart,  and  they  welcomed  the 
worthy  blacksmith  and  his  family  with  open  arms. 

Their  godson  soon  informed  them  of  the  history  of  their 
christening  gift,  and  asked  them,  as  a  crowning  favour,  to 
visit  once  more  their  quiet  village,  and  grace  his  approach- 
ing marriage  with  their  much  desired  presence. 

The  invitation  was  gladly  accepted,  and  not  many  days 
afterwards  the  whole  party  returned  to  the  Cambresis ; 
nor  did  any  long  period  elapse  before  a  joyous  peal  of 
bells  announced  that  the  ransomed  soldier  and  Louise 
Danchet  were  at  last  united  for  life.  We  need  not  say  that 
many  a  grateful  look  rested  upon  the  two  painters  during 
that  festive  day,  and  that  theirs  were  not  the  least  happy 
amongst  the  many  joyous  hearts  there  assembled. 

This  little  history  we  would  beg  to  assure  our  readers, 
is  no  untrue  tale.  It  is  well  known  in  the  Cambresis, 
where  it  is  told  around  by  many  a  winter  hearth. 

The  painting  of  the  "Blacksmith  and  his  Family" 
was  purchased  from  M.  d'Amivon,  by  the  Prince  de 
Conti,  who  paid  ten  thousand  francs  for  it.  At  length, 
from  hand  to  hand,  it  passed  into  the  Royal  collection, 
and  we  feel  assured  that  should  any  of  our  readers  here- 
after wander  through  the  noble  galleries  of  the  Louvre, 
they  will  pause  to  gaze  with  more  than  artistic  interest 
on  the  painting  which  was  once  a  "  Soldier's  Ransom." 

ASSOCIATED     HOMES. 

IN  all  civilized  communities,  there  are  numbers  of  persons 
who  are  deprived  of  that  vital  want  of  a  home — society. 
There  are  single  men  and  single  women,  half-pay  offi- 
cers of  slender  means,  widows  and  widowers,  elderly 
ladies,  bachelors,  old  governesses,  old  Indians,  professional 
men,  artists,  clerks,  and  a  host  of  others,  who,  in  such  a 
place  as  London,  and  in  all  other  great  towns  and  cities, 
feel  themselves  deprived  of  this  chiefest  social  want.  In 
a  crowd,  they  live  solitary  and  apart.  They  hire  rooms, 
board  or  lodge;  perhaps  they  live  expensively,  but  life 
passes  comparatively  tasteless  and  unenjoyed.  Their  life 
is  a  mere  vegetation.  At  morning  they  long  for  night, 
and  in  the  night  they  cry  tf  when  will  it  be  day  ?"  This 
may  not  be  the  case  with  the  young  and  the  busy  ;  but  it  is 
so  with  the  more  elderly,  who  have  retired  from  the  bustle 
and  competition  of  the  world;  and  now  they  find  the 
competency  which  they  had  pined  for,  and  toiled  for,  has 
failed  to  bring  with  it  satisfaction  and  enjoyment. 

These  people  have  all  had  homes  in  their  youth.  The 
memory  of  them  is  perhaps  the  most  delightful  of  their 
thoughts.  But  they  have  no  home  now — now,  when  they 
need  it  the  most — to  cheer,  and  soothe,  and  solace  them, 
in  their  declining  years.  Of  social  converse  and  compa- 
nionship they  experience  nothing.  How  can  they  find 
such  in  a  lodging,  when  they  are  but  the  tenants  of  a  day  ? 
What  food  for  their  affections  or  their  tastes  can  they 
draw  from  companionless  solitude  ?  Women,  so  situated, 
will  for  the  most  part  sit  still  and  mope.  If  their  means 
are  slender,  they  will  avoid  visiting  and  walking,  for 
economy's  sake.  They  will  stint  in  fuel  and  in  food,  and 
confine  their  out-door  excursions  to  a  Sunday's  walk  to 
church.  They  know  nothing  of  the  world  without,  see 
no  newspapers,  and  cannot  afford  to  read  or  buy  books. 
The  days  are  dull  and  the  evenings  are  long — for  the 
heart  is  d"reary.  Thus  life  passes,  but  makes  no  progress. 
While  the  world  is  moving  on  in  its  joyful  life,  the  soli- 
tary woman  is  stationary,  perhaps  she  is  falling  back,  and 
she  feels  it. 


With  many  single  men,  there  is  the  same  barrenness  of 
social  life.  A  young  man  comes  up  from  the  country, 
and  is  absorbed  at  once  in  the  whirl  of  business.  He 
becomes  a  mere  machine,  in  the  performance  of  routine 
duties ;  and  thus,  day  after  day,  and  year  after  year  run 
on !  His  life  is  almost  wholly  devoted  to  working  for 
hire,  for  wages,  for  salary,  or  for  profits.  As  he  grows 
old,  money-making  becomes  his  god ;  it  is  his  life.  Thus 
his  heart  is  eaten  out;  it  perishes,  for  it  is  not  fed. 
This  being  has  no  home.  He  takes  his  meals  in  the 
eating-house ;  he  sleeps  in  a  lodging.  He  enjoys  none  of 
the  best  sustenance  of  social  life.  His  nature  becomes 
perverted,  barren,  and  insipid;  and  though  he  may  grow 
rich,  he  fails  to  extract  from  existence  the  higher  pleasures 
which  it  is  capable  of  yielding.  Perhaps,  in  course  of 
time,  he  marries ;  but  ere  this  event,  his  habits  have 
become  petrified,  and  he  brings  but  a  slender  store  of 
geniality  into  his  wedded  life.  But  many  continue  soli- 
tary and  single  to  the  end. 

Now,  in  the  cases  of  all  who  are  so  situated,  we  are  of 
opinion  that  the  principle  of  Association  might  be  bene- 
ficially employed.  The  Model  Lodging  houses,  which 
have  been  established  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
working  classes,  furnish  an  exemplification  of  the  com- 
forts and  even  luxuries  which  may  be  commanded,  by  a 
number  of  single  men  or  women  of  the  middle  classes 
clubbing  their  means  together  for  the  purpose.  And  it  is 
equally  competent  for  married  persons  with  families,  to 
do  the  same  thing.  Were  a.  number  of  persons  with 
ordinarily  contented  natures,  and  of  generally  similar 
tastes  to  combine  with  this  view,  each  alike  desirous  of 
promoting  their  individual  comfort  and  the  happiness  of 
others,  they  would  find  their  reward  in  a  large  accession 
of  enjoyment,  and  a  great  diminution  of  expenditure, — 
and  the  last  is  not  the  least  important  consideration. 

Every  person  knows  how  expensive  living  is  in  London, 
whether  in  lodgings  or  in  homes,  and  how  hard  a  man  or 
woman  must  work  to  be  enabled  to  enjoy  even  a  moderate 
share  of  the  comforts  of  life,  unless  it  be  among  the 
classes  already  rich.  In  the  case  of  married  persons,  the 
husband  is  toiling  at  his  shop  or  his  desk,  and  rarely  sees 
the  members  of  his  family  together  except  on  Sundays ; 
while  the  wife  is  struggling  at  home  to  make  the  ends 
meet,  and  keep  the  family  comfortable.  He  leads  a  life 
of  money-making,  she  one  of  house-thrift  and  econo- 
mical shifts.  Thus  the  two  natures  very  often  grow  more 
and  more  out  of  harmony,  as  life  passes  over  their  heads ; 
though  the  woman  generally  suffers  the  least  in  moral  dis- 
tortion, through  being  retained  in  contact  with  her  family. 

Now,  we  can  easily  imagine  what  a  saving  might  be 
effected,  and  thus  the  necessity  be  avoided  of  toiling  so 
hard  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  pinching  so  on  the  other, 
were  a  number  of  families,  or  of  individuals,  to  combine 
together  to  form  an  Associated  Home.  Thirty  pounds 
a  year  is  a  small  rent  to  pay  in  London  for  a  house  of 
very  moderate  accommodation.  But  were  fifty  families 
to  unite  for  the  above  purpose,  it  would  be  found  that  ten 
pounds  a  year  for  rent  would  be  enough,  it  would  give 
five  hundred  pounds  a  year,  or  10  per  cent,  on  .£5,000, 
which  would  be  amply  sufficient  to  erect  a  commodious 
building  for  the  accommodation  of  fifty  families,  provided 
with  public  rooms,  a  kitchen  fitted  up  in  the  most 
approved  manner,  and  with  the  most  recent  improvements 
in  warming,  ventilation,  lighting,  and  other  conveniences, 
The  United  Service  Family  Club,  destined  for  the  use  of 
the  officers  of  the  army,  and  their  families,  proposed  to 
provide  accommodation  for  150  families,  at  an  annual 
rent  of  only  five  pounds  a  year,  providing  all  the  conve- 
niences above  named.  But  we  have  not  yet  heard  of  the 
success  which  has  attended  their  experiment. 

There  might  be  modifications  in  any  plan  for  the  above 
purpose.  For  instance,  the  rent  would  have  to  be  propor- 
tioned to  the  accommodation  required  by  the  various 
families,  members  of  the  Home.  There  would  probably, 
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•Iso,  be  apartments  more  favourably  situated  than  others, 
on  which  a  higher  annual  rent  would  be  charged.  Mat- 
ters of  detail  such  as  this  would  be  settled  by  the  land- 
lord, or  by  the  proprietary  themselves.  But  on  the 
whole,  it  may  safely  be  averred,  from  calculations  which 
have  been  made,  that  th3  expenses  of  rental  would  be 
diminished  by  at  least  one-half,  and  a  greatly  superior 
accommodation  be  secured  in  all  respects,  not  to  speak  of 
an  immense  increase  in  comfort.  The  saving  in  fuel 
would  be  great  both  in  cooking  and  in  warming ;  and,  as 
every  housekeeper  is  aware,  fuel  is  one  of  the  heaviest 
items  in  London  expenditure.  Nearly  the  whole  building 
might  be  warmed  by  the  spare  heat  from  the  kitchen  fires 
alone.  Baths  could  be  economically  provided ;  in  the  same 
way  a  reading-room  could  be  added,  when  the  members 
were  sufficiently  numerous ;  and  the  pleasures  of  society 
might  at  all  times  be  accessible.  The  number  of  domestic 
servants  required  would  also  be  much  smaller  than  under 
the  single  household  system.  The  whole  internal  arrange- 
ments would  be  under  the  management  of  an  efficient 
housekeeper,  controlled  by  a  certain  appointed  body,  who 
would  give  to  the  whole  departments  their  attention  and 
superintendence. 

We  merely  throw  out  these  hints,  as  matter  for  reflec- 
tion. We  believe  them  to  be  reducible  to  practice  with 
comparatively  little  difficulty ;  and  we  feel  confident  they 
contain  the  germ  of  great  future  good.  It  has  already 
been  ascertained  how  beneficially  the  Model  Lodging 
Houses  have  worked;  and  the  Governesses'  Home  and 
Servants'  Home  have  since  been  established  on  the  same 
principle.  Indeed,  the  great  WTest  End  Clubs  have  long  set 
the  example;  and  their  increasing  success  has  abundantly 
testified  to  the  practicability  of  the  scheme.  The  Clubs, 
however,  have  this  defect,  that  they  exclude  the  family  ele- 
ment, and  are  unsocial.  They  are  mere  joint-stock  arrange- 
ments for  the  production  of  luxurious  comfort  and  solitary 
refinement,  at  the  lowest  price.  Yet  their  mechanism 
furnishes  a  striking  illustration  of  the  practicability  of  es- 
tablishing a  Home  on  a  large  scale,  for  the  production  and 
distribution  of  all  the  elements  of  social  and  domestic 
comfort. 

It  will  be  obvious  that  such  an  arrangement  would 
present  great  and  most  desirable  facilities  for  the  educa- 
tion of  children, — a  convenient  school-room  being  an 
indispensable  portion  of  any  such  institution.  The  chil- 
dren would  scarcely  be  removed  from  under  the  family 
superintendence  ;  indeed,  their  education  would  form  an 
important  part  of  the  family  arrangements.  One  can  easily 
see  the  advantages  of  an  education  so  superintended  and 
arranged ;  and  they  need  scarcely  be  pointed  out  in  detail 
We  may  be  mst  with  an  objection,  that  by  so  associ 
ating  together,  the  privacy  of  home — which  English 
people  love  so  much — would  be  sacrificed.  But  this  does 
not  at  all  follow,  and  need  not  be  the  case.  Each  family 
would  have  its  own  private  apartment — its  own  home; 
and  the  only  thing  common  need  be  the  roof  and  outei 
walls,  the  kitchen  and  public  rooms*  of  the  building.  The 
same  privacy  might  be  enjoyed  as  now,  with  the  option  o 
society  when  desired.  The  scheme  is  quite  compatible 
with  all  the  most  cherished  arrangements  of  private  life ; 
having  all  its  advantages  at  a  greatly  reduced  cost,  com- 
bined with  many  other  advantages,  which  the  private  means 
of  most  families  do  not  admit  of  their  at  all  enjoying  ai 
present. 

To  single  young  men,  as  well  as  aged  bachelors,  o 
whom  there  are  so  many  in  London  and  other  larg< 
towns,  the  plan  offers  many  advantages.  The  legal  pro 
fession  have  long  enjoyed  them  in  their  Inns  of  Court 
and  it  is  well  known  that  the  system  of  Chambers  has  fre 
quently  been  surreptitiously  taken  advantage  of  by  literal1; 
men  and  others,  who  found  in  their  conveniences,  an 
their  comparative  inexpensiveness,  the  precise  kind  o 
accommodation  which  suited  their  occupation  and  thei 
zaeans.  We  understand,  however,  that  recently  tin 


egulations  have  been  more  stringent,  for  the  purpose  of 
xcluding  from  the  chambers  those  persons  who  are  not 
trictly  of  the  legal  profession ;  but  there  is  no  reason 
vhy,  for  instance,  such  young  men  as  frequent  the 
Whittington  Club  should  not  establish  for  themselves 
,nd  others  similarly  situated,  an  Associated  Home,  com- 
)ining  convenience,  comfort,  and  economy,  to  even  a 
onsiderably  greater  extent  than  the  chambers  in  our 
nns  of  Court  now  offer. 

Miss  Martineau  has  recently  been  stirring  up  this 
question  in  the  papers,  as  applied  to  the  state  of  single 
adies.  She  gives  a  melancholy  picture  of  the  solitary 
ind  uncomfortable  life  of  the  single  woman  in  London, 
iving,  and  perhaps  starving  on  the  slenderest  pittances ; 
)ut  which,  if  combined  with  the  pittances  of  others,  simi- 
arly  circumstanced,  would  provide  comfort  for  all.  "  How 
cast  would  be  the  economy,"  she  says,  "if  twelve  or  twenty 
f  these  ladies  should  club  their  little  incomes !  The 
money  dribbled  away  in  providing  twenty  lodging-house 
ives,  will  provide  each  inmate  with  a  room,  and  the 
whole  household  with  a  large  and  cheerful  sitting-room. 
Their  few  books  put  together  might  make  a  library. 
Among  so  many  a  piano  would  not  be  out  of  the  ques- 
ion,  nor  a  subscription  to  a  library  and  to  lectures  here 
and  there.  There  would  be  a  daily  newspaper;  and, 
)erhaps,  one  evening  party  weekly,  if  they  had  the 
courage  to  offer  their  friends  their  own  plain  fare,  and 
nothing  more  dainty.  And  how  luxurious  would  that 
)lain  fare  now  seem  !  how  strengthening  and  convivial ! 
The  warm  soups  which  solitary  people  can  never  have  at 
lome,  and  which  are  such  good  economy  in  a  large 
lousehold — the  hot  joint  every  day — the  variety  which 
would  present  itself,  without  thought  or  care  about 
ordering !  By  a  very  little  activity  on  the  part  of 
all  a  great  deal  of  servants'  work  might  be  saved, 
and  the  ladies'  health  and  spirits  would  be  all  the 
setter.  There  must  be  notable  housekeepers  among 
so  many,  who  would  know  how  to  keep  an  airy  house, 
and  good  fires,  and  a  good  table.  These  things  are 
pleasant  to  think  of;  and  the  rousing  winter  fire,  so  much 
cheaper  than  twenty  little  heaps  of  faint  embers ;  and  the 
cheerful  winter  lamp,  so  much  cheaper  than  twenty  single 
candles,  burning  in  as  many  scattered  rooms.  It  is 
pleasanter  still  to  think  of  the  nursing  and  solace  in  illness 
which  would  thus  come  of  course ;  the  prompt  medical 
care;  the  better  chances  for  health  and  life;  and  the 
soothing  in  sickness  and  in  death.  But  there  would  be 
something  even  better  still — the  natural  exercise  and 
gratification  of  mind  and  heart,  in  comparison,  I  mean, 
with  the  life  of  isolated  poverty.  Each  should  have  full 
liberty  of  solitude  in  her  own  room ;  but  there  would  be 
some  social  natures  among  so  many.  How  much,  amidst 
their  diversity  of  talents  and  attainments,  must  they  learn 
from  each  other;  and  how  much,  by  uniting  their  gifts, 
might  they  teach !  Such  a  household  would  be  an  admir- 
able school  for  teaching  that  in  which  the  education  of 
girls  is  now  most  defective  —  domestic  management. 
School-girls  never  learn  it  at  all,  and  it  is  an  art  which 
ought  to  be  acquired  early.  How  many  parents 
might  be  glad  to  have  their  daughters  instructed  in 
needlework,  in  shopping,  in  ordering  a  table  and  a 
whole  house,  in  a  family  like  this !  And,  again,  many  a 
lady  who  could  teach  one  language  or  accomplishment 
well,  but  was  too  modest  to  offer  it  because  she  could 
undertake  nothing  else,  would  here  find  opportunity  of 
using  her  gift — of  tendering  her  little  word  of  wisdom, 
her  single  contribution  of  knowledge  or  of  art,  where  it 
would  be  eagerly  received." 

There  might,  of  course,  and  doubtless  there  would,  be 
incompatibilities  of  temper  among  so  many;  but  the 
question  is,  would  there  not  also  be  sufficient  forbearance, 
justice,  and  benevolence,  to  deal  with  the  evil  here  as  in 
other  human  associations.  At  all  events,  it  would  seem 
to  be  worth  the  risk  of  even  a  considerable  sacrifice  in.  this, 
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as  well  as  in  other  respects,  to  secure  the  advantages  which 
such  a  home  offers  to  single  women,  as  compared  with  the 
penury,  isolation,  and  discomfort  of  their  present  life. 


THE    WATCHER. 

IN  a  dark  room,  in  a  ruined  and  wretched  house,  in  one 
of  the  most  filthy  districts  of  a  great  city,  a  mother  sat 
watching  her  sleeping  babe.  The  infant  was  lying  on  a 
hard  pallet  on  the  floor,  and  the  mother  was  sitting 
beside  it  on  a  broken  chair,  plying  her  needle  with  eager 
haste,  and  occasionally  pausing  to  look  down  at  her  babe 
or  to  kiss  it  as  it  lay  asleep.  The  child  was  pale  and 
sickly,  and  in  the  close  offensive  air  of  the  room  it  seemed 
to  breathe  painfully,  and  to  inhale,  with  every  pulse  of 
its  tender  heart,  the  insidious  principles  of  death  and 
dissolution.  But  not  less  pale  and  wan  was  the  mother, 
who  sat  there  watching ;  her  features  wore  that  blanched, 
unearthly  hue,  and  that  strange  upward  light  was  play- 
ing in  her  eyes,  which  spoke  but  too  plainly  that  death 
was  breathing  on  her.  The  room  was  lonely— very 
lonely — for  there  were  no  pictures  to  adorn  its  walls, 
scarcely  any  articles  of  common  domestic  use  within  it ; 
it  was  bare,  almost  unfurnished,  dismal,  and  cold.  The 
mother  was  engaged  in  making  shirts,  and  the  price 
which  she  received  for  them  averaged  two-pence-half- 
penny each ;  and  it  is  said  that  by  extraordinary  exer- 
tions, for  twenty  hours  out  of  twenty-four,  the  sum  of 
|  three  shillings  may  be  earned  weekly  at  such  labour. 
Well,  the  pale,  care-worn,  suffering  mother  continued  to 
stitch,  stitch,  anxiously  from  hour  to  hour,  leaving  off  now 
and  then  to  take  her  dying  baby  in  her  arms  and  to  press 
it  fondly  to  her  breast,  until  the  tide  of  har  heart's  affec- 
tion came  stealing  forth  in  tears ;  and  recollecting  that 
the  next  meal  for  herself  and  child  must  be  earned  by 
the  continued  labour  of  her  jaded  hands,  she  placed  the 
infant  on  its  bed,  and  ag-ain  resumed  her  work. 

Thus  rnary-  hours  had  passed  in  a  silence  broken  only 
by  the  low  moaning  of  the  child,  as  it  turned  to  and  fro 
in  the  feeble  expression  of  long-continued  anguish,  and 
the  deep  sighs  of  the  mother  as  she  gazed  anxiously  upon 
its  fevered  face,  and  saw  the  stamp  of  want  and  misery 
there  in  an  expression  akin  to  the  imbecility  of  years. 
At  length  the  babe  awoke,  and  the  mother  took  it 
tenderly  into  her  arms ;  she  pressed  it  to  her  breast  and 
kissed  the  cold  dew  from  its  forehead.  And  now  she 
began  to  prepare  her  humble  meal,  she  placed  a  few 
sticks  of  wood  in  the  stove  and  lighted  them,  and  placed 
an  old  broken  kettle  half  filled  with  water  upon  them ; 
and  then  arranged  two  cups  and  saucers  on  a  small  tray, 
and  took  a  portion  of  a  loaf  from  a  shelf  above.  While 
waiting  for  the  water  to  boil  she  gave  her  child  some  food  ; 
and  she  had  scarcely  began  to  do  this  when  a  heavy  and 
unsteady  step  was  heard  upon  the  threshold ;  her  heart 
leaped  with  fear,  and  she  trembled  like  a  moonlight 
shadow.  A  creature  somewhat  in  the  semblance  of  a  man 
staggered  into  the  room,  and  threw  himself  down  upon 
the  pallet  where  the  child  had  just  been  sleeping. 

"  Charles,  Charles,  do  not,  for  God's  sake,  treat  me 
thus,"  said  the  mother  of  the  child,  and  she  sobbed 
loudly,  and  was  steeped  in  tears. 

The  man  scowled  upon  her  from  beneath  the  broken 
brim  of  a  slouched  hat,  and  in  a  low  fiendish  growl,  cursed 
her.  His  clothes  had  been  respectable  in  their  time,  but 
now  were  tattered  and  slovenly,  and  his  face  wore  the 
savage  wildness  and  vacancy  of  long-continued  dissipation. 

"  I  came  home  to  ask  you  for  money,  so  give  me  what 
you've  got,  and  let  me  go,  for  I  hav'nt  done  drinking 
yet,"  said  he,  while  the  devil-like  glare  of  his  eyes 
seemed  to  pierce  the  poor  mother  to  the  soul. 

"I  spent  my  last  penny  to  buy  my  child  some  food,  I 
knew  not  where  to  get  another ;  you  have  never  wanted 
a  meal  while  I  could  work,  and  my  poor  fingers  are 


wasted  to  the  bone  by  midnight  labour  and  the  want  of 
bread,  and  my  poor  child  is  wasting  away  before  my  face, 
while  you,  forgetting  all  the  ties  that  bind  a  father  to  his 
offspring,  or  a  husband  to  his  wife,  take  the  very  bread 
from  me  and  my  babe,  to  waste  it  in  drunkenness ;  oh 
Charles,  you  loved  me  once,  but  you  are  killing  me  now, 
and  my  poor  dear  child." 

"You  howling,  canting  hypocrite,  give  me  some 
money  and  let  me  go,"  bawled  the  intoxicated  brute,  and 
with  a  sweep  of  his  hand,  as  he  sat  upon  the  child's  bed, 
he  overturned  the  table  and  scattered  the  miserable  meal 
upon  the  floor.  The  heart-broken  wife  rushed  with  her 
babe  to  the  opposite  end  of  the  room,  and  cowered  down 
in  fear.  "  Do  you  hear,  or  do  you  want  me  to  murder 
you?"  and  he  rose  from  where  he  sat  and  reeled  towards 
her ;  shrinking  and  shivering  as  she  bent  over  her  babe, 
she  pressed  its  almost  lifeless  body  to  her  heart,  and  when 
he  st'ood  above  her,  she  looked  up  in  his  face  in  the 
agony  of  despair,  and  implored  in  the  mute  utterance  of 
her  tear-worn  eyes  for  mercy.  But  he  did  not  strike 
her,  although  she  was  indeed  well  used  to  that,  but  he 
put  out  his  hand  and  taking  from  her  bosom  a  locket 
which  had  been  a  dear  sister's  gift,  and  the  last  thing  left 
her  but  her  babe  and  death,  staggered  to  the  door,  and, 
after  looking  back  with  a  menacing  and  brutal  expression 
of  his  savage  features,  left  her.  Although  he  was  gone 
she  moved  not,  but  sat  wailing  like  a  dove  whose  nest 
has  been  bereft  of  that  which  made  life  dear,  and  sobbing 
loudly  in  her  grief  she  looked  upon  her  child,  and  saw 
the  tokens  of  pain  and  want  upon  its  meagre  face,  and 
could  feel  the  throbbing  of  its  little  heart  becoming  more 
and  more  feeble,  from  hour  to  hour,  as  the  shadow  of  its 
life  was  waning. 

And  night  came,  and  she  laid  her  child  down  to  rest, 
and  again  sat  working  and  watching.  She  kissed  it  when 
its  low  cry  startled  her  in  the  midnight  silence,  and 
hushed  it  again  to  sleep,  for  it  wanted  food  and  that  she 
had  not.  The  morning  came,  but  it  was  still  night  to 
her,  and  the  darkness  of  her  woe  sat  hovering  over  her 
frail  soul  like  the  shadow  of  a  great  but  silent  misery. 
She  hurried  on  in  the  delirium  of  extreme  weakness  that 
she  might  complete  the  wretched  work  she  had,  and  get 
food  for  her  famished  child.  Intense  suffering,  long 
watching,  hunger,  cold,  and  cruelty  had  blanched  a  cheek 
which  had  been  more  fair  than  snow,  and  had  carved 
wrinkles  like  those  of  age  upon  a  youthful  brow ;  death 
Covered  over  her  like  a  ghastly  shadow,  not  to  her — as  to 
those  in  comfort — terrible,  but  welcome.  And  thus  from 
hour  to  hour,  and  from  day  to  day  that  mother  laboured 
or  her  lonely  child,  while  he  whose  heart  should  have 
beat  with  the  devotion  of  love  for  her  whom  he  had 
sworn  to  cherish,  and  whose  hand  should  have  been  ever 
ready  to  defend  her,  deeming  nothing  too  severe,  nothing 
too  difficult,  which  could  bring  food  and  comfort  to  a 
womafe's  constant  heart,  came  only  to  rob  her  of  her 
.ast  morsel,  and  to  add  fresh  agonies  to  her  almost 
withered  soul  by  imprecations  and  curses. 

One  morning,  after  she  had  been  toiling  long  in  cold 
and  hunger,  she  became  too  weak  to  labour  more,  and 
nature  faltered.  She  stooped  to  kiss  her  babe  and  to 
ask  a  blessing  on  its  head  from  Him  whose  benedictions 
come  even  to  the  sorrowful  and  needy,  and  as  she  bent 
down  above  its  little  shadowy  form,  her  sorrows  over- 
whelmed her,  and  she  fell  down  beside  her  child  and 
fainted.  With  none  to  aid  and  soothe  her — with  none  to 
nourish  her  in  her  distress  of  heart,  and  no  kind  hand  to 
minister  to  the  poor  watcher  in  that  hour  of  affliction, 
she  lay  in  that  sweet  peace  which  comes  to  the  aching 
heart  when  it  can  for  a  time  forget  its  sorrows;  and 
better  too,  perhaps,  for  her,  for  her  babe  was  dying,  and  in 
the  unconsciousness  of  temporary  death,  she  knew  it  not. 

She  awoke  at  last,  for  even  the  forgetfulness  so  dear  to 
the  wounded  spirit  will  have  an  end,  and  the  grim  bitter 
realities  become  palpable  once  more  •  and  as  conscious- 
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ness  returned  she  was  startled  from  her  partial  dream  by 
the  icy  chill  which  fell  upon  her  when  she  touched  her 
child.  She  shrieked  wildly,  and  fell  upon  her  face  in  the 
maddening  agony  of  despair,  "  my  child,  my  child,  oh, 
my  child ;  "  she  cried,  and  tore  her  hair  in  frenzy.  Now 
she  became  more  calm,  and  turned  rouud  to  look  upon 
the  babe,  whose  soul  had  passed  into  that  better  sleep 
from  which  there  is  no  waking.  She  kissed  its  cold  wasted 
form,  and  bathed  its  little  marble  face  with  her  scalding 
tears. 

"Oh,  my  child,"  she  sobbed,  "my  poor  child,  murdered 
by  its  father's  hand,  the  victim  of  his  cruelty ;  oh,  Father 
of  all,  Father  of  the  wicked  and  good,  take  my  poor  babe 
to  thy  fostering  bosom,  and  let  me  die  too,  for  my  last 
hope  is  gone,  the  last  link  of  my  heart's  affection  is 
broken ;  Father  of  mercies,  listen  to  the  supplications  of 
a  childless  mother  !  " 

That  step!  and  the  blood  goes  back  to  her' heart 
like  an  icy  flood,  and  every  pulse  is  withered,  as  with  a 
bleak  and  desolating  frost ;  she  holds  her  breath,  and 
with  her  dead  child  in  her  arms,  crouches  down  in  the 
corner  on  the  floor,  and  in  the  silence  of  despair  and 
terror  asks  her  God  to  bless  and  protect  her,  and  to  soften 
his  heart  in  such  an  awful  moment  as  this.  He  came  to 
the  threshold  of  the  room,  and  fell  prostrate  on  the  floor 
as  he  attempted  to  approach  her;  he  was  too  much 
intoxicated  to  rise,  and  there  he  lay  muttering,  in  broken 
and  inarticulate  words,  the  most  horrible  oaths  and  im- 
precations. The  mother  spake  not,  for  although,  even 
then  she  could  have  prayed  for  him  in  her  heart,  and 
bless  him  with  her  tongue ;  ay,  and  still  labour  for  him 
with  her  hands,  if  by  such  she  could  win  back  the  old 
love  which  had  made  her  youthful  hours  glad,  and  which 
had  spread  the  rosy  atmosphere  of  hope  before  her  ;  but 
which  was  now  a  thing  of  silent  memory,  of  sadness,  and 
of  tears. 

Thus  passed,  away  the  morning,  and  at  noon  the 
drunkard  arose  from  where  he  lay,  and  again  demanded 
what  money  she  had ;  she  gave  him  a  few  halfpence  from 
her  pocket,  and  he  snatched  them  from  her  and  departed. 

To  know  that  he  had  gone  to  procure  the  poiaon  on 
which  he  fed,  with  this  last  remnant  of  the  midnight  toil, 
and  when  his  child  lay  dead  within  its  mother's  arms  ;  to 
know  that  for  the  veriest  morsel  she  must  toil  again, 
sleepless  and  famished,  and  with  the  withered  blossom  of 
her  heart's  broken  hope  beside  her;  to  know  that  the  last 
'  office  of  affection,  the  burial  of  the  child,  must  be  per- 
formed by  those  who  cared  for  neither  her  nor  it,  and 
who  would  desecrate,  by  the  vile  touch  of  parochial 
charity,  that  which  had  been  more  dear  to  her  than  her 
own  life;  to  know  that  all  her  joys  were  wasted  now, 
and  that  she  still  lived  to  hear  him  curse  her  in  the  very 
place  where  death  had  so  lately  been ;  and  that  althoxigh 
she  sat  before  him  with  the  sleeping  infant  in  her  arms, 
while  he  was  too  brutalized  by  drink  to  know  that  that 
sleep  was  one  from  which  it  would  never  more  awake, 
and  that  her  own  terror  made  her  speechless  when  she 
would  have  told  him ;  all  this  was  a  torrent  of  sorrow, 
before  whose  overbearing  force  her  wintered  heart  gave 
way,  and  she  sank  clown  upon  the  floor,  with  her  dead 
babe  in  her  arms,  senseless. 

Sleep  came  upon  her  like  a  poppy  spell,  and  wafted 
her  silent  soul  to  sweeter  worlds.  Far  away  from  her 
cold  and  solitary  room,  far  away  from  hunger,  wretched- 
ness, and  tears;  far  away  from  the  keen  tortures  of  mater- 
nal sorrow  and  the  despair  of  withered  love,  her  spirit 
wandered  in  that  peaceful  dream.  From  earth,  as  from 
a  wilderness  of  ashes,  her  willing  spirit  went  upon  its  up- 
ward flight,  ascending  and  ascending.  It  neared  the  blue 
and  shining  arch  above,  and  clapped  its  wings  for  joy, 
and  felt  within  it  the  renovated  bliss  of  innocent  and  un- 
changing beauty.  It  felt  the  calming  influence  of  soft 
music  swelling  around  it  like  sunbright  waves  upon  a 
summer  sea;  it  saw  sweet  spots  and  green  peaceful  val- 


leys lying  in  the  rosy  light  of  heaven,  as  clouds  at  evening 
lie  folded  up  in  sleep.  On  and  on  her  spirit  went  in 
calm  and  holy  majesty,  amid  the  shadowy  beauty  of  that 
pleasant  land.  It  seemed  to  bathe  in  bliss  amid  bright 
galaxies  of  living  and  rejoicing  worlds,  and  to  embrace 
happiness  as  its  long  sought  boon.  Through  flowery 
pastures,  and  falling  waters,  perfumed  gardens,  and  star- 
lighted  solitudes  where  the  soul  of  music  dwelt  and  lived 
amid  the  sweet  echoes  of  her  seraph  songs,  that  mother's 
new  born  soul  wandered  in  its  freedom,  forgetting  all  the 
pangs  and  tears  it  had  so  lately  known.  Now  it  passed 
floating  islands  of  glittering  beauty  where  troops  of  che- 
rubim were  worshiping  their  God ;  and  from  the  midst 
of  a  soft  bed  of  twilight  flowers  arose  an  angel  host  of 
babes,  soaring  in  their  wantonness  of  joy  to  higher  re- 
gions of  the  azure  air,  and  singing  their  simple  songs 
in  harmony  together.  From  all  the  gleaming  lights 
afar  came  dulcet  harpings  of  angelic  wings,  and  all 
things  in  that  sweet  dream-land  of  beauty  told  of  the 
joy  which  falls  upon  the  virtuous  soul.  The  spirit  of 
the  mother,  dazzled  and  amazed  till  now,  awoke  from  its 
trance  of  wonder,  and  cried  aloud  "  my  child,  my  child, 
and  my  husband,  where,  where  are  they  ? "  and  she  sank 
upon  a  gleaming  bed  of  purpled  blooms,  and  from  the 
odorous  sighing  of  the  lute-toned  air  the  voice  of  her 
child  came  gladly  in  reply.  And  now  a  joyous  troop  of 
star-light  seraphs  sailed  towards  her,  like  a  snowy  cloud, 
and  in  the  midst  she  sees  her  darling  babe,  clapping  its 
little  hands  in  laughing  glee,  and  overjoyed  once  more  to 
meet  her.  Oh,  what  bliss  is  like  the  feeling  of  a  mother, 
when  her  trusting  heart  is  gladdened  by  the  return  of  a 
child  whom  she  deemed  was  lost;  and  if  such  joy  awake 
within  the  soul  amid  all  the  harsh  realities  of  earth,  how 
much  more  so  in  the  spirit's  home,  where  nothing  but 
the  peaceful  thought  can  live,  and  all  earth's  grief  is 
banished  ?  It  was  her  own  babe,  the  bud  of  hope  she 
nursed  and  tended  in  the  dark  winter  of  her  earthly  sor- 
row, now  wearing  the  same  smile  which  gladdened  her 
amid  the  gloom,  but  holier,  fairer,  and  freed  from  all  the 
traces  of  want  and  suffering.  The  spirits  of  the  mother 
and  the  babe  embraced  each  other  in  the  wild  joy  of  this 
happy  meeting,  and  the  mother's  spirit  knelt  before  the 
heaven-built  temple  of  light  which  arched  above,  and 
offered  the  incense  of  its  prayers  for  him  whose  wickedness 
of  heart  had  steeped  her  earthly  days  in  bitterness ;  but 
who  was  yet  to  her  the  token  of  a  youthful  hope,  and  the 
living  memory  of  a  trusting  love.  Her  earnest  spirit,  in 
the  gush  of  its  awakened  affection  for  the  child  of  her 
bosom,  called  upon  its  God  to  have  mercy  upon  him,  and 
to  snatch  his  soul  from  the  blackness  of  its  guilt  and  the 

impending  terrors  of  destruction. And  the  prayer  went 

upward,  and  the  angels  sung. 

****** 

The  drunkard  staggered  to  the  wretched  home,  and 
reeling  into  the  silent  room  gazed  upon  the  wife  and 
child.  They  spoke  not,  moved  not;  he  stooped  to  touch, 
but  recoiled  in  horror,  for  both  of  them  were  dead. 
The  mother,  in  her  sweet  dream,  had  glided  into  the 
blissful  evening  land,  and  he,  the  destroyer  of  a  wife  and 
child,  now  felt  in  all  the  piercing  agony  of  sin  and  shame, 
the  scorpion  stings  of  conscience.  He  fell  upon  his 
knees  and  prayed  for  mercy  !  His  withering  soul  seemed 
struggling  within  him,  and  he  gasped  for  breath.  He 
had  wandered  into  wicked  paths,  he  had  blighted  a  gentle 
heart  by  cruelty  and  neglect,  he  had  wasted  his  own 
child's  meal  in  drunkenness  and  villany,  while  it  lay  on 
its  mother's  breast  perishing  for  want  of  food.  He  felt 
all  the  terrors  of  remorse,  and  hell  seemed  gaping  beneath 
him  !  He  arose  and  wept,  and  the  first  tear  he  shed 
was  carried  by  invisible  hands  upward  to  that  world  of 
peace,  as  a  sacrifice  of  penitence  to  the  kneeling  spirit  of  a 
mother.  He  wandered  away  in  silence,  and  where  he  went 
were  the  falling  tears  which  spoke,  in  accents  eloquent 
and  true,  the  silent  utterance  of  a  repentant  heart. 
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A  RHYME  FOR  WORKERS. 

LOVEK  I  when  thy  chosen  fair  one 

With  averted  eye, 
Looks  upon  thec,  coldly  frowning, 

Deigns  thee  no  reply ; 
Leave  her  not  in  hasty  passion, 

If  you  love  her  true ; 
Take  this  motto  for  your  watchword — 

He  who'd  win  must  woo. 

Scholar !  o'er  the  volume  bending 

By  the  glimmering  lamp, 
Let  not  fortune,  unbefriending, 

All  thine  ardour  damp 
If  the  object  that  thou  seekest 

Fades  before  thy  view, 
Heed  it  not,  still  onward  struggle — 

He  who'd  win  must  woo. 

Worker !  who  for  gold  art  seeking, 

Striving  night  and  day ; 
Be  not  cast  down  when  misfortune 

Sweeps  thy  all  away. 
Try  again,  from  small  beginnings 

Great  results  we  view ; 
Labour  always  meets  with  blessings — 

He  who'd  win  must  woo. 


ERNEST  WATMOUGH. 


STANZAS. 

LOOK  round !  look  round  ! 
Within  the  precincts  of  thy  native  land 
See,  there  are  many  drooping  ones  who  stand 
In  need  of  a  kind  word — a  helping  hand. 
Look  round  !  look' round! 

Look  back !  look  back ! 
For  surely  it  is  wise  for  us  to  cast 
At  times,  a  thoughtful  glance  upon  the  past — 
Each  bygone  action  has  a  moral  vast : 
Look  back !  look  back ! 

Look  in !  look  in ! 

Thy  heart  requires  a  keen  and  earnest  gaze, 
For  'tis  deceitful.    Search  its  hidden  ways- 
Such  scrutiny  the  labour  well  repays. 
Look  in !  look  in  I 

Look  on !  look  on ! 

Yes,  though  thy  future  may  be  dim  or  dark, 
A  light  may  kindle  from  a  tiny  spark : 
Then  trust  and  fear  not — press  on  toward  the  mark. 
Look  on !  look  on  ! 

Look  up !  look  up ! 

A  Father's  loving  eye  o'erlooketh  all ; 
Nay,  more — He  all  upholds,  however  small, 
Unknown  to  Him  a  sparrow  cannot  fall. 
Look  up  I  look  up ! 

[From,  The  Holly  Wreath  ;  A  Fireside  Companion  of  Poetry 
and  Prose.  By  Anna  Maria  Sargeant.  London :  H,  G. 
Collins.] 


DIAMOND     DUST 

INTEREST  speaks  all  languages,  and  acts  all  parts,  even 
that  of  disinterestedness  itself. 

HE  that  loses  his  conscience  has  nothing  that  is  left 
worth  keeping. 

FEW  things  are  necessary  for  the  wants  of  this  life, 
but  it  takes  an  infinite  number  to  satisfy  the  demands  of 
opinion. 

LIBERALITY  consists  less  in  giving  much,  than  in  giving 
wisely. 

MEN  and  actions,  like  objects  of  sight,  have  their  points 
of  perspective,  some  must  be  seen  at  a  distance. 

THE  terror  of  being  thought  poor  has  been  the  ruin 
of  thousands. 

WINE  and  passion  are  racks  oft  used  to  extort  words 
from  us. 

WHO  cannot  keep  his  own  secret  ought  not  to  com- 
plain if  another  tells  it. 

THERE  are  moments  when  the  heart  wakens  from  a 
sleep  to  feel  itself  alone  and  in  the  dark. 

HE  is  no  mean  philosopher  who  can  give  a  reason  for 
one  half  of  what  he  thinks. 

PEOPLE  seldom  love  those  who  withstand  their  preju- 
dices, and  endeavour  to  control  their  passions. 

IT  is  dangerous  to  be  much  praised  in  private  circles 
before  our  reputation  is  fully  established  in  the  world. 

SELF-WILL  is  the  offspring  of  self-indulgence. 

TRUST  him  little  who  praises  all :  him  less  who  censures 
all :  and  him  least  who  is  indifferent  about  all. 

THE  greatest  truths  are  the  simplest,  and  so  are  the 
greatest  men. 

SOME  use  their  wits  as  bravoes  their  stilettoes,  not  for 
defence  but  mischief. 

IN  cases  of  doubtful  morality,  it  is  usual  to  say. — is 
there  any  harm  in  doing  this  ?  This  question  may  some- 
times be  answered  by  asking  ourselves  another — is  there 
any  harm  in  letting  it  alone  ? 

THERE  is  no  lie  that  many  men  will  not  believe :  there 
is  no  man  who  does  not  believe  many  lies :  and  there  is 
no  man  who  believes  only  lies. 

No  wise  man  ever  wished  to  be  younger. 

RARE  as  true  love  is,  it  is  less  so  than  true  friendship. 

PRIDE  always  indemnifies  itself,  and  takes  care  to  be 
no  loser,  even  when  it  denounces  vanity. 

MANY  speak  the  truth  when  they  say  that  they  despise 
riches  and  preferment,  but  they  mean  the  riches  and  pre- 
ferment  possessed  by  other  men. 

SELF-LOVE — thinking  the  most  highly  of  the  individual 
who  lea,st  deserves  our  regard. 

PATRIOTISM  is  too  often  the  hatred  of  other  countries 
disguised  as  the  love  of  our  own. 

EVERY  man  ought  to  endeavour  to  shield  others  from 
the  evils  he  has  experienced  himself. 

PRECEPTS  are  the  rules  by  which  we  ought  to  square 
our  lives.  When  they  are  contracted  into  sentences  they 
strike  the  affections ;  whereas  admonition  is  only  blowing 
of  the  coal. 

THE  most  splendid  efforts  of  genius  are  less  the  effect 
of  inspiration  than  they  are  of  p  rofound  thinking. 

THERE  is  a  modesty  in  pure  desires  after  excellence 
which  affectation  can  never  counterfeit. 

HE  that  dies  a  martyr  proves  that  he  was  not  a  knave, 
but  by  no  means  that  he  was  not  a  fool. 

LOVE  your  friend  so  as  to  hate  his  faults. 
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ABBEY  LIFE  IN  OLD  ENGLAND. 
BY  DR.  SMILES. 

ENGLAND  is  covered  all  over  with  the  traces  of  a  religious 
life,  that  has  altogether  passed  away  from  among  us.  We 
do  not  speak  of  the  ancient  piles  of  Westminster,  Can- 
terbury, Winchester,  York,  Durham,  and  such-like, 
which  are  still  consecrated  to  religious  uses,  though  in  a 
manner  very  different  from  what  was  intended  by  those 
who  erected,  and  originally  worshipped  in  them.  But 
we  refer  to  the  old  abbeys,  monasteries,  and  priories,  the 
ruins  of  which  are  found  in  all  parts  of  our  country, 
lying  in  green,  sheltered  valleys,  often  far  retired  among 
the  clefts  of  the  hills,  or  rising  up  amid  the  fertile  cham- 
paign country,  embosomed  in  majestic  and  venerable 
trees,  or,  perched  upon  grey  promontories,  looking  out 
upon  the  sea,  and  still  serving  as  landmarks,  by  which 
the  pilot  steers  his  storm-driven  vessel.  There  is  scarcely 
a  nook  or  corner  of  the  land  in  which  you  cannot  find 
traces  of  those  ancient  religious  sites, — sometimes  far  off 
the  beaten  highways  of  men,  difficult  to  reach,  little  fre- 
quented, and  known  only  to  a  few  admirers  of  old  ruins 
and  lovely  scenery.  For,  the  scenery  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  these  ruins  is  almost  in  variably  fine:  and  you  rarely 
by  any  accident  discover  a  ruined  abbey,  the  neighbour- 
hood  of  which  is  unpicturesque,  or  the  land  infertile. 
The  men  by  whose  means,  and  for  whose  accommoda- 
tion these  old  religious  houses  were  reared,  were  the  first 
class  men  of  their  time;  that  is,  they  cultivated  the 
highest  and  purest  tastes,  they  were  lovers  of  the  beau- 
tifnl  in  the  noblest  sense,  and  dedicated  all  their  powers 
to  the  service  of  Him  whom  they  worshipped.  Who  are 
the  architects  of  modern  times,  that  have  excelled  those 
monks  of  the  "  dark  ages  ?  "  Where  is  the  modern  pile 
that  can  compare  with  Westminster  Abbey  or  York 
Minster  ?  >  But  these  old  monks  were  more  than  artists : 
they  were  teachers,  preachers,  writers  of  books,  students 
of  science  :  Friar  Bacon  is  our  Father  of  Chemistry ! 
They  were  the  only  literary  class  of  their  time  :  through 
them  were  handed  down  to  us  the  great  thoughts  of  the 
ancient  thinkers :  they  were  the  repositories  of  all  art, 
science,  and  knowledge.  At  a  time  when  the  titled  lord  of 
a  hundred  manors  could  neither  read  nor  write,  and  was 
wont  to  sign  his  name,  as  only  the  rudest  boor  does  now, 
with  his  mark,  these  men  acted  as  secretaries  and  chan- 
cellors, as  well  as  priests  and  father-confessors.  By  reason 
of  their  greater  intelligence,  they  ruled  the  rulers,  though 
they  could  not,  it  may  be,  tame  down  their  wolf-like 
ferocity,  nor  allay  their  savage  thirst  for  blood.  It  was 
the  greater  knowledge  which  prevailed  among  the  religious 
men  of  these  olden  times,  which  sufficiently  accounts  for 
their  great  power  in  all  countries  in  which  we  find  them 
to  have  been  planted.  They  represented  the  moral  will 
and  intelligence  of  society,  such  as  it  then  was.  They 


were  the  moral  lights,  and  the  only  public  opinion  of 
their  time.  Mailed  knights,  who  dai'ed  to  do  the  most 
fiend-like  acts,  trembled  before  these  pale-faced  church- 
men. They  could  excommunicate  and  shut  them  out 
'rom  church  privileges,  in  life  and  death — a  thingthen  held 
;o  be  more  dreadful  than  to  be  run  through  with  spears. 
[n  the  midst  of  a  savage  epoch,  when  a  rude  animal  will 
prevailed  throughout  society,  these  monks  were  paving 
he  way  for  the  reign  of  universal  justice.  During  an 
age  of  furious  rapine  and  violence,  they  were  pious  and 
peacemakers.  They  pursued  the  arts  of  industry,  and  cul- 
;ivated  science  in  the  midst  of  their  religious  meditations ; 
alone  representing  the  intelligence  and  moral  will  of  those 
;imes.  They  shed  a  pure  light  amid  the  otherwise  unre- 
ieved  darkness  of  the  feudal  age.  They  were  the  fore- 
runners of  the  civilization  of  after  times,  when  the  mass 
at  length  became  impenetrated  with  the  knowledge  and 
the  religious  truth,  which  were  so  faithfully  and  tena- 
iously  preserved  by  these  men  through  many  long  ages 
of  ignorance,  warfare,  and  bloodshed. 

Power  so  great  was,  no  doubt,  in  many  cases  abused — 
as  where  is  power  not  abused  ? — but,  assuredly,  we  owe 
much  to  the  pious  monks  who  dwelt  in  the  abbeys,  mon- 
asteries, and  priories,  whose  ruins  we  now  tread  over, 
and  admire  as  we  tread ;  and  we  would  not  wish  to  dis- 
parage the  many  blessings  and  privileges  which  we  owe 
o  them.  In  appreciating  the  civilization,  the  freedom, 
and  the  mental  stature  of  our  own  times,  it  is  only  fair  to 
do  an  adequate  measure  of  justice  to  the  men  of  other 
times  besides  our  own.  The  life  of  the  monastery  is  one 
altogether  unsuited  for  this  age,  in  which  the  best  action 
of  religion  is  in  the  daily  business  and  vocations  of  men, 
in  uplifting  and  elevating  the  mass,  in  ameliorating  the 
lot  of  all  who  toil,  and  in  a  daily  practical  living  for  noble 
ends,  rather  than  in  abstracted  meditation,  apart  from 
the  world. 

An  exceedingly  curious  and  interesting  picture  of  the 
Abbey  Life  in  England,  some  seven  centuries  ago,  was 
recently  brought  to  light  in  the  "  Chronicles  of  Jocelin  of 
Brakelond,"  published  by  the  Camden  Society,  and  which 
afterwards  formed  the  text  for  Carlyle's  "  Past  and  Pre- 
sent." There  we  obtained  some  eloquent  glimpses  into 
the  ancient  foretime  of  England,  and  saw  how  the  con- 
cerns of  the  great  abbey  of  Bury  Saint  Edmund's  occu- 
pied the  ambitions,  the  labours,  and  the  prayers  of  its 
occupants, — how  it  was  managed  and  governed, — and 
how  it  formed  the  centre  of  the  social  order,  and  religious 
life  of  a  large  district.  That  was  in  a  comparatively 
rich  and  well-peopled  district,  not  very  distant  from  Lon- 
don ;  for  we  find  the  Londoners  then  claiming  a  right  of 
entry  into  Edmondsbury  free  of  toll  at  fair  titnes.  In  all 
respects,  that  neighbourhood  was  an  improved  one,  and 
comparatively  civilized.  But  we  now  propose  to  take  the 
reader  into  a  more  remote  district  of  the  country,  and 
by  a  fe\r  glimpses  into  the  life  of  the  prior  and  monks  of 
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Bolton,  as  exhibited  in  their  Compotus,  or  household 
book  of  Bolton  Priory — a  manuscript  in  the  possession 
of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire —show  something  of  the  kind 
of  life  led  by  a  more  retired  community,  at  the  same  remote 
period.  The  Compotus  begins  at  the  year  1290,  and  ends  at 
1325  ;  and  contains  every  item  of  expenditure  and  income 
of  the  house,  down  to  a  cow's  ruilk,  and  the  prior's  winter 
boots. 

The  Craven  district,  in  which  Bolton  Priory*  is  situated, 
was  wild  and  bleak  then  as  now.  The  people  who  dwelt 
in  the  little  dales,  among  the  rifts  of  the  hills,  must 
always  have  been  a  poor,  and,  comparatively,  primitive 
race ;  the  ruggedness  of  the  country,  the  want  of  roads, 
the  morasses,  wastes,  and  woods  which  covered  the  low 
grounds,  shut  them  out,  in  a  great  measure,  from  the 
prevailing  influences  of  early  times.  The  country  is  one 
of  fastnesses,  and  the  conquered  Brigantes,  Danes,  and 
Saxons,  after  being  driven  from  the  lower  and  richer 
grounds,  by  the  dominant  parties  which  successively  over- 
ran England,  .would  naturally  resort  thither  tp  seek 
shelter  in  the  almost  inaccessible  retreats  which  they 
afforded.  Hence  the  marked  predominance  of  Celtic, 
Saxon,  and  Danish  words  in  the  dialect  of  West  York- 
shire, and  especially  of  Craven,  to  this  day.  The  names 
of  most  of  the  villages,  hills,  and  rocks,  are  yet  Saxon  or 
Danish  ;  the  features  of  the  people  are  more  rough  and 
massive,  and  their  bodies  generally  are  built  on  a  larger 
scale,  than  characterizes  the  inhabitants  of  the  lower-lying 
and  more  accessible  districts  of  England.  Down  even  to 
a  very  recent  period,  there  were  no  roads  in  West  York- 
shire, save  for  pack-horses.  There  was  no  route  for 
carriages  or  carts,  save  of  the  rudest  possible  description. 
Henry  VI.  took  refuge  in  Bolton  Hall,  in  Craven,  imme- 
diately after  the  battle  of  Hexham,  so  fatal  to  the  Lan- 
castrians; and  in  this  obscure  retreat,  he  lay  as  much 
concealed  as  a  fugitive  at  this  day  would  be  in  the  re- 
motest of  the  Shetland  Islands.  Large  tracts  of  land, 
which  are  now  grassy  heaths,  were  then  covered  with 
wood,  and  dense  forests  lay  along  the  valleys,  well  stocked 
with  deer,  boars,  and  wild  cattle.  These  the  feudal 
lords,  for  some  tinie  after  the  Conquest,  "preserved"  by 
means  of  a  great  force  of  keepers ;  but  the  wild  popula- 
tion of  the  district,  strong  in  their  Saxon  love  of  game, 
could  not  be  hindered  of  their  sport  ;  and  collisions  be- 
tween the  lord's  for  esters  and  the  village  deerstalkers  were 
of  frequent  occurrence.  Wild  boars  abounded  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bolton ;  flarden,  a  little  above  it  on  the 
Wharfe,  taking  its  name  from  this  circumstance.  Wolves 
committed  great  ravages  among  the  flocks  of  the 
Bolton  canons,  even  as  late  as  the  fourteenth  century  ; 
for  we  find  in  the  Compotus  the  entry  of  a  sum  paid  "  to 
a  certain  man  who  had  killed  a  wolf/'  Eagles  also 
haunted  the  hills  and  rocks  in  the  upper  districts  of  Cra- 
ven ;  and  hence  we  find  Arneliffe,  or  JLrncliffe,  from  a 
Danish  word,  signifying  the  haunt  of  eagles,  still  charac- 
terizing a  lofty  limestone  ridge,  where  these  ancient  in- 
habitants of  our  country  would  find  a  secure  retreat. 
There  is  also  Arnbery  Scar,  or  the  Eagle's  Hill.  But 
there  are  some  other  names,  equally  characteristic  of  the 
district,  and  throwing  a  light  upon  its  ethnological  history. 
For  instance,  there  is  still  Thorgill,  the  stream  of  Thor, 
the  great  god  of  the  old  Pagans  of  the  north  ;  Hcllqficld, 
the  holy  field  ;  Hellgafell,  the  holy  mountain  ;  Gastrills, 
the  ghosts'  streams ;  Skratlafell,  the  mountain  haunted 
by  demons  (from  which  the  common  term  of  "  Old 
Scratch"  may  possibly  be  derived) ;  and  many  other 
names,  of  pure  Teutonic  derivation,  which  are  still  com- 
mon all  over  Craven,  i 

The  priory  of  Bolton  was  founded  amidst  the  rugged 
wildness  of  lawless  times,  shortly  after  the  Norman  con- 
querors had  planted  themselves  in  the  district,  and  one 
of  these  built  Skipton  Castle,  and  entrenched  himself 

*  "For  a  description  cf  the  present  state  of  the  Priory,  and  the  scenery  of 
tbe  neighbourhood,  see  "  Bolton  Priory,"  in  No.  70  of  this  Journal. 


and  followers  behind  its  strong  keep — the  old  Norman 
towers  still  standing  there.  This  Conqueror  married  the 
niece  of  the  Saxon  lord,  the  Earl  Edwin — for  ladies,  in 
those  times,  were  oftener  won  by  the  sword  than  by 
honied  words — and  thus  William  de  Meschines  secured  a 
double  hold  of  Craven  and  its  Saxon  population.  But  it 
is  a  curious  illustration  of  that  barbarous  period,  that 
shortly  after,  in  1138,  when  the  daughter  of  de  Meschines 
had  grown  up  into  womanhood,  a  Scotch  army,  headed 
by  William,  son  of  Duncan,  the  nephew  of  David,  then 
king  of  Scotland,  burst  into  Craven,  ravaged  the  country, 
and  carried  off  all  its  flocks  and  herds.  Returning  to 
Scotland,  William  remembered  with  pleasure  the  beau- 
tiful valleys  of  Craven,  and  after  the  lapse  of  fourteen 
years  he  assembled  another  foraging  expedition,  and 
started  again  for  Yorkshire,  conquered  the  district,  took 
possession  of  Skipton  Castle  and  its  heiress,  Adeliza, 
whom  he  married,  and  thus  summarily  took  possession 
of  the  honour  of  Skipton  and  Craven  !  It  was  the  son  of 
Fitz  Duncan  and  Adeliza  de  Romille,  the  "boy  of  Egre- 
mond,"  who  was  drowned  while  crossing  the  Strid,  with 
a  greyhound  in  leash,  which  held  back  while  he  took  the 
leap,  and  dragged  him  into  the  boiling  pool  beneath, 
where  he  was  drowned.  The  forester  who  accompanied  the 
boy  and  witnessed  his  sad  fate,  returned  with  a  sorrowful 
heart  to  his  rnother^but  scarce  dared  to  break  tho  dreadful 
news  to  her.  He  hesitated, — but  asked,  "  What  is  good 
for  a  bootless  bene  ? " — in  other  words,  wha-t  avails  when 
prayer  is  useless?  The  mother,  discerning  some  irre- 
parsble  calamity  shadowed  in  the  face  of  her  lost  child's 
attendant,  replied,  in  a  shrieking  voice,  "  Endless 
sorrow  ! " 

It  was  in  such  sudden  bereavements  as  this,  that  many 
of  the  religious  houses  of  the  period  were  founded.  The 
mother  resolved  to  dedicate  to  the  memory  of  her  lost 
son  a  monument  of  her  love,  and  the  priory  of  Bolton 
was  reared,  about  a  mile  below  the  Strid,  where  the  valley 
opens  up  sufficiently  to  allow  a  space  for  building.  The 
choir,  the  ruins  of  which  still  stand,  was  erected  and 
finished  at  one  effort,  and  dedicated  to  St.  Mary  and  St. 
Cuthbert.  As  the  wealth  of  the  foundation  increased, 
and  additional  gifts  flowed  in  from  successive  patrons,  the 
principal  of  whom  were  the  Cliffords  and  the  Percys, 
many  additions  were  made  to  the  building.  Permanent 
residences  were  erected  for  the  monks,  with  ample  dormi- 
tory, refectory,  and  cloisters;  and  as  the  more  luxurious 
tendencies  of  abbey  life  developed  themselves,  cellars 
were  dug,  and  a  kitchen  was  built,  with  its  huge  oven, 
eighteen  feet  in  diameter — so  large  that  a  stray  flock  of 
sheep,  in  recent  times,  concealed  themselves  there,  and 
were  given  up  for  lost.  Nor  were  the  state  and  comforts 
of  the  prior  neglected ;  for,  the  fine  carved  timber  lodg- 
ings were  now  reared  for  his  use,  with  the  adjoining  prior's 
chapel,and  offices.  Then  the  guests'  great  hall  was  reared, 
apart  from  the  rest  of  the  building,  for  the  entertainment 
of  visitors  and  travellers.  The  massive  gateway  was 
added,  in  which  the  priory  records  were  kept ;  gardens 
and  terraces  were  laid  out;  fish-ponds  were  dug:  the 
priory  mill  was  built;  as  also  sundry  outhouses  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  armigeri  and  bowmen,  villeins,  gar- 
cions  or  slaves,  and  the  numerous  servants  of  the  house. 

Now,  look  at  the  life  within  the  priory,  and  the  various 
offices  which  the  heads  of  the  establishment  had  to  per- 
form. The  chief  of  the  house  was  the  prior,  who  go- 
verned the  whole  establishment ;  and  he  was  aided  in  his 
duties  by  the  sub-prior,  who  governed  in  his  absence, 
while  he  attended  the  installation  of  bishops  at  York,  or 
visited  the  court  of  the  sovereign,  or  the  parliament  at 
London,  or  travelled  abroacf,  to  wait  upon  the  Head  of 
the  Church  at  Rome.  The  prior  had  his  own  separate 
establishment,  his  chaplain  and  his  clerk  (generally  trained 
in  the  law),  and  he  had  his  separate  body  of  armigeri 
and  servants.  He  inhabited  the  commodious  Prior's 
Lodgings,  where  he  occasionally  entertained  noble  and 
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aristocratic,  sometimes  even  royal  guests,  and  dispensed 
to  them  liberally  of  his  hospitality.  The  more  numerous 
body  of  visitors  were  entertained  in  the  large  guests'  hall, 
which  was  open  to  all  comers.  The  prior,  who  was  elected 
by  the  canons,  was  the  landlord  of  the  house  and  the 
estate.  He  kept  the  great-seal  of  the  priory,  managed 
all  moneys  and  estates  of  the  house,  dispensed  the  church 
patronage  in  its  gift,  saw  to  the  repairs  of  the  property, 
the  improvement  and  enlargement  of  the  domain,  the  en- 
closing of  the  parks,  the  preservation  of  the  game,  and  the 
defence  of  the  priory's  rights  against  encroachment.  We 
find  him  on  several  occasions  buying  manors,  negociating 
for  loans  with  the  Lombard  merchants  for  the  purpose, 
and  then  proceeding  to  Rome  for  a-  Bull  from  the  Pope, 
to  enable  him  to  hold  such  additional  lands  for  the  good 
of  the  house.  He  rebuilds  farm-houses  when  they  have 
been  destroyed  by  his  savage  neighbours,  the  Scots.  In  1298 
we  find  him  letting  a  farm,  with  19  cows,  to  Adam  deElshow, 
the  said  Adam  undertaking  to  pay,  as  his  rent,  four  stones 
of  cheese  and  two  of  butter  yearly  for  each  cow.  At 
another  time,  we  find  him  busily  working  a  lead-mine  on 
the  estates.  Then,  what  herds  of  cattle  he  has  to  look 
after  ! — for  he  is  a  great  grazier  and  herdsman.  Thus,  in 
1301,  we  find  that  there  were  at  Bolton  and  the  Granges, 
no  fewer  than  713  horned  cattle,  2193  sheep,  95  pigs,  and 
91  goats.  He  might  well  need  the  aid  of  John  de  Lamb- 
hird,  the  chief  herdsman,  "  Maffister  Bercarice."  There 
would  be  need  too  for  Simon  Paunche,  Jolyneddy,  Adam 
Blunder,  Richard  Drunkur,  Tom  Noght,  Botchcollocke 
and  the  other  farm-servants  who  figure  on  the  roll  of  the 
Compotus. 

The  prior  was  no  mere  cloister-monk,  devoted  to  book 
and  candle,  but  a  jolly  liver,  gaily  dressed,  waited  upon 
by  well-appointed  servants  and  gentlemen-retainers  (ar- 
migeri),  and  huntsmen  and  equerries,  when  he  went  out 
to  enjoy  himself  in  the  forest-chase.  For,  our  prior  kept 
his  own  pack  of  hounds,  and  took  the  field  fully  ap- 
pointed. fc  >  And  a  savage  pack  of  hounds  his  must  have 
been,  for  we  find  the  brutes  on  one  occasion  to  have  seized 
upon  a  horse  and  worried  him  to  death,  besides  grievously 
wounding  another.  The  quantity  of  oatmeal,  and  other 
stuffs,  on  which  these  hounds  were  fed,  is  all  set  down  in 
the  Compotus.  On  some  occasions,  we  find  the  prior 
entertains  a  gay  hunting  party  at  his  domain.  The 
Percys  and  their  friends  were  frequent  visitors ;  and  they 
are  right  hospitably  entertained  at  the  priory,  while  daily 
hunting  through  the  forests  of  the  Wharfe,  up  Litton- 
dale  and  Langstrothdale  chase.  During  one  of  these 
visits,  we  find  twenty-two  extra  quarters  of  wheat  are 
consumed  ! 

But  who  is  this,  with  a  noble  pack  of  hounds,  and  an 
immense  following  of  servants  and  armed  retainers,  that 
comes  sweeping  through  the  abbey-gates,  at  the  head  of 
his  cavalcade  ?  Can  it  be?  Yes,  it  is  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese  himself,  on  a  round  of  sporting  visitations  among 
his  churches.  The  chanting  of  priests  and  the  deep- 
mouthed  baying  of  dogs,  the  early  matins,  and  the  hunts- 
man's buglehorn,  must  have  been  beautifully  blended  in 
the  life  of  this  early  Bishop  of  York.  A.  most  serious 
tax,  however,  did  such  visits  as  these  prove  on  the 
wealth  of  the  priory;  for,  on  one  occasion,  almost 
immediately  after  one  of  the  Scots'  destructive  incur- 
sions, the  visit  of  the  bishop,  his  servants,  and  hounds, 
cost  the  priory  nearly  .£300 !  Dr.  Whitaker  infers, 
from  the  sum  expended  on  their  entertainment,  that 
the  bishop  must  have  had  a  train  of  not  less  than  200 
followers ! 

But  the  prior  is  called  to  London — and  no  small  stir 
does  this  make  within  the  priory  walls.  The  armigeri 
busy  themselves  in  making  preparations  for  the  long  and 
arduous  journey ;  the  prior's  best  and  gayest  dresses  are 
sought  out ;  all  manner  of  portable  luxuries  are  brought 
forth,  and  packed  on  the  backs  of  sumpter-horses ;  and 
then  the  train  sets  off,  after  prayers  in  the  chapel,  escorted 


beyond  the  priory-gates  by  the  sympathizing  brethren.  On 
several  occasions,  we  find  the  Prior  attending  the  Parlia- 
at  York,  accompanied  by  a  gay  and  numerous  following 
of  servants.  We  have  an  inventory  of  his  dress,  and 
can  bring  him  before  our  mind's-eye,  in  his  roquelaire,  or 
riding-cloak,  his  hood  of  cloth  of  Bruges,  light  boots, 
such  as  were  worn  by  abbots,  and  mounted  on  his  cur- 
vetting  charger,  nobly  caparisoned.  His  expenses  at  one 
of  these  York  Parliaments  are  set  down  at  £19  4s.  6d., 
or  equivalent  to  £200  sterling.  At  another  time,  he  goes 
to  York  to  attend  the  installation  of  a  new  bishop,  pay- 
ing as  his  gift  about  £80;  but,  on  another  similar  occasion, 
we  find  he  pays  nothing,  for  the  Scots  had  just  paid 
another  visit  to  Craven,  and  wasted  the  possessions  there, 
depriving  the  prior  of  the  means  of  paying  the  accustomed 
donation  to  his  superior. 

Under  the  prior  and  the  sub-prior  were  many  other 
officers  ;  the  sacristan,  who  was  a  kind  of  treasurer,  taking 
charge  also  of  the  consecrated  church  plate  and  utensils, 
the  repair  and  lighting  of  the  church,  the  due  perform- 
ance of  religious  services,  and  receiving  all  fees,  gifts,  and 
donations  made  at  the  high  altar.  The  cellarer,  or 
bursar,  was  styled  "  the  second  father  of  the  convent," 
for  he  looked  after  the  substantials.  He  superintended 
the  hospitality  of  the  house,  and  was  purveyor  and  master 
of  the  refectory,  kitchen,  cellar,  and  bakehouse.  The 
hospitaller,  or  guest-master,  took  charge  of  the  guests' - 
hall,  and  did  the  honours  of  the  house  to  the  visitors, 
saw  that  they  had  food  and  drink  enough,  and  that  the 
mats  were  properly  spread  at  night, — for,  in  those  primi- 
tive times,  beds  were  as  yet  unknown.  Then  the  injir- 
marer  took  charge  of  the  sick  in  the  infirmarium  ;  he 
was  usually  well  skilled  in  diseases  and  their  treatment, 
and  monks  were  the  best  doctors  of  that  time.  The 
dwellers  in  the  priory,  over  whom  these  exercised  their 
offices,  consisted  of  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  canons,  or 
cloister  monks,  besides  three  or  four  conversi,  or  lay- 
brethren,  generally  artists,  and  who  did  the  skilled  work 
of  the  establishment,  as  well  as  gave  their  occasional 
services  to  the  wealthy  families  in  the  neighbourhood. 
We  find  one  of  them  making  at  the  rate  of  about  .£100 
a  year,  which  went  into  the  general  funds  of  the  establish- 
ment. Another  of  them,  less  unselfish,  hides  some  of 
his  gains  in  his  box,  where  a  sum  of  £70  is  found  secreted 
after  his  death,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  house.  Then 
there  v.ere  the  armigeri,  or  gentlemen-retainers,  about 
twenty  in  number,  each  of  whom  had  a  garcio,  or  slave, 
to  wait  upon  him  ;  they  had  free  board,  lodging,  and  cloth- 
ing ;  they  attended  the  prior  on  his  journeys,  and  guarded 
the  priory  from  attack.  The  libri  servientes,,  or  free  ser- 
vants, were  numerous  :  there  was  the  master-carpenter, 
master  and  under-cook,  brewer,  baker,  master-smith, 
nockarius  (billman  ?),  fagotarius  (woodman  ?),  and  the 
ductor  saccorum  (sackman  ?).  Their  wages  averaged  from 
3s.  to  10s.  per  annum.  Of  these,  there  were  about  26  in 
the  house,  and  about  100  employed  about  the  granges  of 
the  priory.  John  de  Lambhird  (from  whence  the  name 
Lambert)  was  the  head  shepherd. 

But  the  most  numerous  order  of  servants,  in  and  about 
the  priory,  were  the  garciones,  or  bondsmen,  the  slaves 
of  the  establishment.  They  did  all  the  meninl  and 
drudgery  work  of  the  house.  The  prior  had  twenty  of  these 
slaves  set  apart  for  his  domestic  uses.  The  armigeri  and 
conversi  had  each  one  to  serve  and  wait  upon  him.  The 
cellarer  had  a  number  employed  in  the  kitchen,  scullery, 
and  outhouses ;  many  attended  the  huntsman,  the  page  of 
the  stables,  and  the  equerries ;  and  other  tended  the  cattle, 
arid  drove  the  swine  among  the  woods.  It  would  appear, 
from  an  entry  in  the  Compotus,  "pro  arcubus  ad  opuf 
garcionum,"  that  these  bondsmen  were  furnished  with 
bows  and  arrows— at  least  such  of  them  as  tended  the 
flocks — in  order  to  their  protection  againstwolves  and  other 
wild  beasts,  which  then  roamed  the  forests  of  Bolton  and 
Barden.  We  find  them  to  have  been  also  provided  with 
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nets,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  fish  from  the  river  and 
the  ponds. 

There  were  also  numerous  bondsmen,  or  villeins,  on  the 
priory  estates  ;  and  we  find  occasional  entries  in  the  Com- 
potus,  of  the  proceeds  of  their  sale.  In  the  year  1324, 
we  have  the  following  entry  : — From  Robert,  son  of  John 
Emsay,  for  his  manumission,  £4.  At  the  same  period,  a 
good  horse  fetched  double  the  money.  Indeed,  on  one  occa- 
sion, we  find  £'13  6s.  8d.  given  for  a  horse.  But,  per- 
haps, this  was  a  charger  for  the  sporting  prior  himself. 
Personal  slavery  was  the  badge  of  the  labouring  classes, 
and  most  of  the  feudal  tenantry  at  that  time,  and  the 
religious  houses,  retained  it  to  the  last,  even  when  it  had 
fallen  into  general  disuse.  The  people  themselves  seemed 
not  greatly  to  dislike  it,  and  used  to  petition  one  lord 
to  luy  them  from  another  lord  whom  they  disliked.  Thus, 
as  late  as  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  we  find  the  tenantry 
of  the  town  of  Friar  Staynforth,  in  Craven,  supplicating 
the  Earl  of  Cumberland  to  "  buy  and  purchase  them," 
in  order  that  they  might  be  brought  under  his  feudal  supe- 
riority instead  of  that  of  "  Edward  Darcye,  Esquyer."  The 
condition  of  the  labouring  class,  however,  seems  to  have 
been  comfortable,  if  we  compare  the  prices  of  food  with 
the  rent  of  land,  and  the  wages  paid  for  labour.  The 
labourers  and  tenantry  had  numerous  rights  of  grazing 
and  pasturage,  on  the  commons  and  in  the  forests ;  of 
nutting,  of  cutting  wood  and  digging  peat,  of  housebote 
and  haybote,  aud  many  others,  which  were  more  than 
equal  to  any  benefit  of  poor-law  that  they  now  enjoy.  If 
there  was  legal  bondage,  there  was,  nevertheless,  a  great 
deal  of  self-dependence,  and  the  men  were  in  training  for 
better  things. 

The  total  number  of  persons,  within  the  priory  of 
Bolton,  amounted  usually  to  about  two  hundred  ;  and, 
though  we  can,  at  this  date,  gather  nothing  from  these 
records,  of  their  religious  life,  we  can,  at  all  events,  ascer- 
tain that  their  secular  affairs  must  have  kept  them  busily 
occupied.  The  estates  were  large,  and  required  con- 
stant looking  after.  The  flocks  and  herds  were  exten- 
sive, and  roamed  far  up  the  hills,  and  along  the  valleys. 
There  were  mills,  and  farms,  and  sheep-walks,  and 
churches,  and  fairs,  and  tithes  all  to  be  governed  and 
looked  after.  We  find  the  prior  in  one  year  selling  wool 
to  one  "John  of  Rescenont" — probably  a  great  travelling 
wool-merchant  of  those  days — to  the  amount  of  about 
j£8,000  of  our  present  money  !  This  seems  to  have  been 
the  grand  source  of  revenue  of  the  estates ;  for  the  farms, 
mills,  fair-dues,  and  church-dues,  produced  only  .£2,000 ; 
the  total  estates  producing  about  .£10,000  per  annum  of 
our  present  money.  The  grain  consumed  in  the  house 
was  principally  obtained  from  tenths,  and  a  small  quantity 
was  produced  on  the  estate.  We  may  form  some  esti- 
mate of  the  style  of  living  in  the  house,  from  the  fact 
that,  in  one  year,  they  consumed  319  quarters  of  wheaten 
bread;  112  quarters  of  barley  meal;  80  quarters  of  oat- 
meal, for  pottage  ;  80  quarters  of  barley,  oats,  and  wheat 
mixed  (called  by  them  mixtilio) ;  636  quarters  of  malted 
oats,  from  which  oaten  ale  was  made  (the  ordinary 
beverage  of  the  house) ;  39  quarters  of  oatmeal  for  the 
dogs  ;  and  41 1  quarters  of  provender  for  the  horses.  In 
some  years  the  consumption  was  even  greater  than  the 
above.  Considerable  quantities  of  cheese  were  consumed  ; 
147  stones  of  ewe-milk  cheese  being  disposed  of  in  the 
course  of  one  year, — this  being,  most  probably,  eaten  by 
the  bondmen,  washed  down  with  oaten  ale.  But  they 
did  not  live  on  vegetable  food  merely.  Immense  quan- 
tities of  animal  food  were  also  consumed,  In  the  course 
of  one  year,  besides  much  venison,  fish,  poultry,  &c., 
they  slaughtered  not  fewer  than  64  oxen,  35  cows,  1  steer, 
140  sheep,  and  69  pigs.  To  lubricate  this  enormous 
mass  of  shambles'  meat,  as  well  as  in  using  up  four  quar- 
ters of  the  finest  flour  in  pies  and  pasties,  we  find  113 
stones  of  butter  were  used. 

This  good  cheer  was  washed  down  with  lusty  liquor. 


Oaten  beer  for  the  slaves,  but  wine  for  the  brethren  and 
the  guests.  We  find  doliums  of  wine  purchased  in  Hull 
— what  we  now  term  pipes.  In  one  year,  we  find  them 
laying  in  a  stock  of  not  less  than  1800  gallons  !  For 
one  great  feast — that  of  the  Assumption — we  find  a  sum 
equivalent  to  ,£90  of  our  present  money  paid  for  wine. 
For  the  same  feast,  sugar,  spices,  almonds,  garlic,  mace, 
pepper,  and  cinnamon,  with  many  other  dainties,  are 
bought,  usually  at  the  annual  fair  of  St.  Botolph's,  at 
Boston,  in  Lincolnshire, — for  there  were  no  towns  inYork- 
shire  then,  at  which  such  things  could  be  purchased. 
Leer!?;,  Bradford,  and  Halifax  were  little  villages  in  the 
woods — if  they  even  so  much  as  existed  at  all ;  York  was  a 
small  fortified  town,  with  a  castle  and  a  few  churches : 
so  the  Bolton  monks  had  to  send  to  the  annual  fair  at 
Boston,  about  121  miles  distant,  to  buy  their  dresses  and 
their  groceries. 

On  one  occasion,  William  de  Malgham,  one  of  the 
monks,  consummates  his  fiftieth  year  in  the  priory,  and 
his  jubilee  is  celebrated  in  great  style.  Wine  is  laid  in 
for  the  occasion  ;  an  abundant  feast  is  provided  ;  min- 
trels  are  hired  to  sing — William  Myoths  and  John 
Spoflbrth  getting  Is.  6d.  each,  and  the  Baron  de  Grey- 
stock  (probably  some  Tamburini  of  those  days)  receives 
3s.  4d.,  or  equivalent  to  about  £2  sterling.  Occasionally, 
a  pilgrim  wanders  into  the  guests'-hall,  on  his  way  to 
Sawley  or  Brough,  and  he  entertains  the  inhabitants  of 
the  priory  with  wondrous  tales  of  danger  and  daring  in 
the  enterprise  for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 
There  were  knights,  and  their  retainers,  on  their  way  to 
the  wars  against  the  Scots;  and  in  one  entry  in  the  com- 
potus,  we  find  "gifts  to  the  king  and  his  men,  9s.  6d." 
Occasionally,  the  prior  has  to  furnish  wains  and  teams  of 
horses,  for  the  use  of  the  army,  whereby  he  is  always  a 
loser.  On  one  occasion,  a  picture  of  St.  Cuthbert,  for 
which  10s.  is  paid,  is  brought  from  York,  and  creates  a 
sensation,  every  brother  rejoicing  in  the  beautifying  and 
adornment  of  the  house.  At  another  time,  a  missal  is 
added  to  the  small  library.  We  find  the  "Book  of 
Sentences,"  an  old  monk's  book,  purchased  for  30s., — 
about  the  price  of  two  good  oxen  !  At  another  time,  we 
find  them  buying  "  V'tates  (veritates  ?}  Theologise"  for 
6s.  But  the  Bolton  monks  were  not  given  to  book-buy- 
ing ;  for  we  find  them  purchasing  only  three  books  within 
a  period  of  forty  years !  They  may,  however,  have 
copied  a  goodly  number  within  the  same  period;  for  we 
occasionally  find  "  gold  and  colours"  purchased  at  York 
and  St.  Botolph's,  doubtless  for  the  purpose  of  illumina- 
tion. We  also  find  them  engaged  in  the  study  of  the 
occult  sciences,  alchemy,  and  natural  philosophy,  and  a 
MS.  is  still  in  existence,  which  contains  their  speculations 
on  those  subjects. 

The  time  of  sheep-shearing  and  corn-reaping  seems  to 
have  been  held  with  great  festivity.  The  principal  berc- 
aries  o(  the  Bolton  prior  were  at  Malham  and  Nussay, 
the  latter  situated  on  the  borders  of  Knaresborough 
forest.  These  bercaries  were  shepherds'  lodges  on  the 
moors,  and  they  had  attached  to  them  folds,  pens,  wash- 
pits,  and  everything  proper  to  the  business  of  sheep- 
shearing,  A  large  number  of  labourers  assembled,  and 
when  it  is  considered  that  there  were  from  2,000  to  3,000 
sheep  on  the  estates,  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the 
excitement  and  bustle  of  such  occasions.  But  the  reaping- 
day  was  the  great  event  of  the  year.  It  seems  to  have 
been  the  early  practice  to  call  in  an  immense  number  ot 
labourers  from  the  neighbourhood,  and  reap  all  the  crops 
in  one  day  !  Thus  we  find  an  entry  in  the  Compotus,  of 
'"  1,010  men  hired  for  one  day,  £9  18s.  4d.M— or  at  the 
rate  of  2d.  each  for  the  day, — a  wage  about  equal  to 
Is.  8d.  or  2s.  of  our  present  money.  Besides  these, 
there  were  308  boon-reapers  belonging  to  the  estate. 
One  may  imagine,  even  now,  what  a  busy  scene  this 
great  day  of  harvesting  must  have  been,  and  -with  what 
joy  and  festivity  it  was  brought  to  a  close. 
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But  the  inhabitants  of  the  priory  were  often  rudely 
interrupted  in  their  peaceful  pursuits,  by  the  wild  forays 
of  their  fierce  neighbours,  the  Scots.  They  broke  in  on  them 
again  and  again  ;  drove  off  their  cattle  ;  destroyed  their 
crops  ;  desecrated  their  house,  and  carried  off  their  uten- 
sil-^ —  the  monks  being,  on  several  occasions,  entirely 
dispersed,  and  the  priory  deserted.  At  this  time  of  day, 
when  York  is  only  a  six  hours'  journey  from  Scotland, 
by  the  iron-road,  it  is  with  difficulty  we  can  realize  to  our 
minds  a  period,  not  so  very  remote,  when  border  forays 
and  destructive  invasions,  by  breechless  barbarians,  were 
of  regular,  often  of  almost  annual  occurrence ! 

These  rude  and  barbarous  times,  however,  have  now 
entirely  passed  away  ;  the  Scots  are  civilized  and  breeched 
like  their  neighbours  ;  the  two  countries  are  now  as  firmly 
and  peacefully  united  as  the  counties  of  York  and  Lan- 
caster;  and  no  one  now  fears  a  border  foray  or  a  Scottish 
raid.  The  old  monks,  too,  have  departed ;  the  sound  of 
their  chants  no  longer  rises  up  from  the  priory  in  the 
valley ;  armigeri,  villeins,  slaves,  and  bowmen  have  dis- 
appeared ;  and  only  the  mouldering  wreck,  "  an  osseous 
fragment,  a  broken,  blackened  shin-bone  of  the  dead 
old  ages,"  remains  to  point  out  that  such  things  have 
been  ! 


A    LOVE    TALE. 

THERE  is  a  small  sea-bathing  place  on  the  southern  coast 
of  Devonshire,  which,  some  few  years  ago,  came  into 
fashion  as  a  winter  residence  for  invalids.  In  its  humble 
days  it  consisted  but  of  one  street,  where  the  business  of 
the  village  was  carried  on,  and  a  few  detached  houses  for 
the  accommodation  of  strangers.  Three  or  four  of  these 
stood  near  together,  in  a  sort  of  broken  row,  facing  the 
sea,  separated  by  neat  gardens,  arid  being  quite  the  best 
quarters  to  be  had,  they  were  seldom  untenanted  ;  but,  in 
the  autumn  of  '39,  one  happened  to  be  vacant,  much  to 
the  distress  of  all  the  inhabitants — an  occurrence  so  rare 
in  the  annals  of  this  parish,  as  to  be  felt  a  sort  of  stigma 
on  its  rising  reputation. 

Paradise  Row,  as  the  builder  had  named  his  fortunate 
speculation,  was  a  pretty  little  terrace,  extending  round 
the  shore  of  the  small  bay.  The  Downs  were  behind, 
the  sea  in  front,  the  village,  sheltered  by  groves  arid 
orchards  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  ruins  of  an  old  watch- 
tower  on  a  rocky  height  upon  the  other.  Pleasure-boats 
and  fishing-boats,  with  the  busy  groups  belonging  to 
them,  filled  the  beach  from  early  morning  until  sunset ; 
and  on  the  open  sea,  vessels  of  all  sizes  were  perpetually 
passing ;  steamers  often  coming  very  close  in-shore,  to 
give  a  nearer  view  of  the  little  hamlet  to  the  loungers  on 
their  crowded  poop — sometimes  even  enlivening  the  scene 
by  landing  a  stray  tourist  on  the  wooden  pier.  There  were 
shops  in  the  village — two  or  three  at  least,  and  a  sort  of 
market  once  a  week  :  the  neighbouring  farmers  also  con- 
tributed to  provide  for  the  requirements  of  the  visitors  : 
all  which  advantages  to  residents,  made  it  still  more  an 
offence  to  the  landlord  and  tenants  of  Paradise  Row  that 
No.  1  should  continue  empty  :  it  formed  the  staple  ot 
conversation  in  the  place  during  the  few  weeks  of  the 
letting  season  ;  the  subject  was  a  godsend,  and  so  made 
much  of. 

The  two  persons  principally  concerned  at  this  unwonted 
neglect  of  No.  1,  were,  as  befitted  their  position,  of 
near  neighbourhood, — two  maiden  gentlewomen,  who  had 
for  some  years  occupied  No.  2.  Passing  to  and  from  the 
village,  on  the  numerous  errands  which  carried  them  so 
frequently  in  that  direction,  the  gloom  of  closed  shutters 
and  cold  chimneys  was  particularly  obnoxious  to  these 
cheerful  old  ladies,  who  had  had,  in  former  times,  an  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  late  occupants  of  the  now- 
deserted  tenement, — a  large,  merry,  sociable  family,  some 
of  whom  were  always  at  hand,  with  nods  and  smiles,  to 


greet  the  wayfarer.     Often  did  Miss  Watkins,  and  Miss 
Sybilla  Watkins,   lament     over   the    departure  of   these 
friends  ;   and  as  the  chilly  evenings  of  an  early  winter  be- 
gan to  remind  them  of  the  season's  close,  they  felt  and   j 
bewailed  the  small  chance  there  seemed  to  be  now  of  ! 
replacing  their  last  associates.      They  were   sitting  one   j 
morning  in  the  bay-window  of  their  parlour,  looking  out    j 
on  the  sea,  on  which  the  sun  was  brilliantly  shining,  while    , 
all  the  water  was  alive  with  shipping,  when  a  man-of-war's 
boat  shot  gaily  round  the  headland,  and  made  straight  for    ! 
the  wooden  pier.     It  was  gallantly  pulled  by  a  full  boat's    I 
crew,   and  came   so  swiftly  in  that  it  roused  the  whole    j 
beach  to  joy    and  wonder.      Our  two  old  ladies   were    ! 
amongst  the  most  excited  of  the  many  spectators  of  this 
unlooked-for  visit.     A  new  incident  in  a  quiet  place  gives 
new  life  to  the  drowsy  inhabitants  :  the  end  of  a  telescope 
protruded  from  the  window  of  every  parlour  in  Paradise    ! 
Row — our  two  friends  eagerly  taking  their  turn  at  theirs, 
to  make  the  most  accurate  observations  on  the  proceedings 
of  the  strangers. 

The  boat  soon  touched  the  pier.  Two  naval  officers 
jumped  ashore,  and  began  to  walk  briskly  on  towards  the 
village.  In  a  moment  the  whole  street  was  astir.  The 
three  shops,  the  inn,  the  two  public-houses,  and  all  the 
cabins  of  the  fishermen  sent  forth  swarms  of  the  curious ; 
groups  formed  at  every  corner;  and  the  maiden  ladies  of 
No.  2,  stood  breathless,  as  their  eager  eyes  followed  the 
movements  of  the  gentlemen.  The  officers  pursued  their 
way,  with  the  sort  of  determination  proper  to  those  who, 
having  a  certain  aim  in  view,  follow  it  steadily,  permitting 
nothing  intermediate  to  attract  them.  On  they  came 
through  the  street,  up  the  hill ;  it  was  plain  that  Paradise 
Row  must  be  their  object ;  and  in  Paradise  Row,  what  was 
there  left  to  reward  their  labour  but  No.  1  ? 

They  reached  it,  stood  before  it,  looked  at  it,  scruti- 
nized it.  A  tall,  thin  young  man,  with  a  high  nose,  and  a 
shorter,  stouter-made  man,  both  in  uniform  ;  they 
thoroughly  examined  the  front  of  the  cottage  from  the 
roof  to  the  threshold —  not  a  slate  or  a  brick  escaped  their 
careful  notice  ;  and  they  went  through  these  details  in  a 
business-like  manner,  which  quite  convinced  Miss  Wat- 
kins  that  their  intentions  were  honourable.  They  tried 
the  garden  gate  :  the  shorter  man  seemed  dissatisfied  with 
the  latch  :  he  evidently  called  the  attention  of  his  friend 
to  some  defect  in  it :  the  friend  replied,  came  forward  to 
offer  assistance,  and  succeeded  in  overcoming  the  difficulty. 
They  nodded,  entered,  and  walked  in  :  the  ladies  in  the 
bay-window  nodded  too ;  affairs  at  No.  1  were  in  train ; 
who  knew  better  than  they  the  comforts  of  that  neat  little 
domicile  ? — to  see  would  be  to  approve.  But  the  gentle- 
men took  along  while  to  see  ;  they  were  quite  as  cautious 
in  their  examinations  within  as  they  had  been  without; 
it  was  a  full  half  hour  before  they  came  in  sight  again. 
Suddenly  an  upper-window  was  thrown  open,  and  a  frank, 
jovial  countenance,  adorned  with  a  thick  crop  of  dark, 
curly  hair  appeared  in  full  relief,  beaming  out  upon  the 
sea-view, — it  was  the  stouter  stranger,  enraptured  with 
the  prospect  ! 

Some  minutes  more  elapsed,  and  then  the  gentlemen 
issued  forth,  conducted  to  the  garden-gate  by  the  woman, 
in  charge  of  the  premises.  She  dropped  too  many  curt- 
seys at  the  parting  to  have  been  disapproved.  Miss 
Watkins  knew  the  world  well ;  and  from  the  satisfied  air 
of  all  parties,  she  felt  as  perfectly  convinced  the  house  was 
taken,  as  if  she  had  been  present  at  the  bargain.  She 
leaned  over  the  window-sill  to  study  over  again  the 
manner  of  the  officers ;  she  could  not  catch  their  words 
as  they  conversed  together ;  but  when  they  reached  the 
road,  arid  turning,  looked  back  for  a  farewell  glance,  she 
distinctly  heard  the  curly-headed  sailor  say,  with  a  jerk 
of  his  arm,  and  in  a  loader,  more  excited  tone, 

"  And  that  must  be  her  room." 

Here  was  speculation  !  "  Her  room  !  "  So  empha- 
sized !  so  decided  on  1  Love,  and  youth,  and  ill- health, 
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a  frigate,  and  a  cruise,  and  every  sort  of  tender  or  harrow- 
ing adjunct  to  naval  attachments,  darted  almost  all  to- 
gether across  the  mind  of  Miss  Watkins,  who,  although 
elderly,  had  not  quite  survived  her  womanly  feelings. 
Yet  the  merry  sailor  did  not  look  sentimental ;  his  pale 
friend,  with  the  high  nose,  ought  to  have  been  the  one  to 
apostrophize  the  window  ;  he,  indeed,  as  addressed,  might 
be  the  most  interested  in  "her"  comforts;  still  the  matter 
was  uncertain,  and  time  was  wanting  to  elucidate  it, — 
a  future  time,  for  now  all  surmises  were  unseasonable,  the 
gentlemen  having  to  be  followed  in  their  very  hurried 
descent  to  the  village.  They  passed  through  quickly,  and 
soon  reached  the  pier.  All  the  glasses  were  in  requisition 
again  :  the  pretty  boat  had  been  lying-to  upon  the  water, 
rising  and  falling  with  the  flowing  tide,  her  crew  sitting 
at  their  oars,  as  impassive  as  so  many  statues;  but  on  the 
approach  of  the  two  officers,  the  men  waked  up  into  life. 
The  lover  and  his  companion  stept  on  board,  when  the 
boat,  sweeping  off  like  a  flying  bird,  was  soon  lost  to  view 
behind  the  headland. 

There  was  such  a  commotion  in  Paradise  Row.  All  the 
members  commenced  a  simultaneous  agitation.  Every- 
body called  upon  everybody  to  tell  what  each  had  seen. 
No  one;  however,  but  Miss  Watkins  had  heard-,  So  that 
she  came  grandly  out  upon  this  mysterious  occasion,  and 
the  parting  announcement  of  the  curly-head  figured  in 
fifty  forms  all  through  the  terrace.  But  the  fuss  among 
all  the  other  members  put  together,  was  tame  compared 
with  the  bustle  now  begun  at  No.  1.  The  death-like 
stillness  there  had  roused  up  into  the  most  vigorous 
activity:  all  the  windows  were  dashed  open  ;  all  the  doors 
were  slammed  to.  Two  stout  maids  whisked  in  and  out, 
with  pails,  and  mops,  and  brooms,  and  dust-pans;  all  the 
chimneys  began  to  smoke ;  and  a  man  and  a  boy  took 
possession  of  the  garden,  where  they  set  to  work  to  dig, 
and  to  weed,  and  to  prune,  with  a  diligence  quite 
remarkable.  The  new  lodgers  were  evidently  very  par- 
ticular people. 

All  that  afternoon,  and  all  the  following  day,  this  com- 
motion continued.  On  the  third  morning  perfect  quiet 
prevailed.  Miss  Watkins  sauntered  up  and  down  her 
little  garden,  which  was  only  separated  from  her  neigh- 
bour's by  a  low  myrtle  hedge,  in  momentary  expectation 
of  the  arrival  of  the  officers.  Miss  Sybilla  pointed  her 
telescope  at  the  headland,  for  she  had  determined  that 
the  new  tenants  would  make  their  approach  by  sea.  Poor 
soul  !  she  was  seldom  correct  in  her  conclusions ;  her 
health  was  weak,  her  mind  not  strong,  and  the  only  bit  of 
energy  she  ever  found  herself  capable  of  was  a  sort  of 
fretful  opposition  to  everything  advanced  by  her  sister. 
She  persisted  then  in  ranging  over  the  waves,  while  a  low 
pony-carriage  was  trotting  quietly  up  the  hill,  which  stopt 
at  the  gate  of  No.  1.  It  was  well  laden.  A  man  on  the 
box,  in  a  plain  undressed  livery,  driving  the  single  horse 
— plenty  of  imperials;  a  hamper,  a  hat-case,  and  two 
ladies  inside ;  one  was  past  the  middle  age — thin,  and 
sharp,  and  bustling,  dressed  in  black ;  the  other,  a  young 
girl,  very  slight  in  figure,  who  bounded  up  the  gravel- 
walk,  and  entered  the  house  in  a  moment.  This  then  was 
"her."  The  young  wife  (she  must  be)  of  the  merry 
sailor ;  or  settled  by  his  care  with  her  aunt  or  mother,  in 
this  quiet  nook,  while  he  ploughed  the  main,  and  thought 
of  her.  Poor  things  !  Miss  Watkins  felt  extremely  for 
them  !  Separated,  almost  in  the  honeymoon  !  for  there 
were  no  children.  Gay  as  the  girl  looked,  she  had  hurried 
up  to  that  selected  room,  probably  to  conceal  her  very  acute 
feelings  ;  while  the  aunt  (she  was  too  thin  for  the  mother) 
fussed  about  with  the  man-servant  and  the  luggage.  Miss 
Sybilla  suggested  it  might  be  the  husband's  aunt, — she 
had  a  look  of  the  taller  gentleman ;  but  Miss  Watkins 
hardly  heard  this. 

The  pony-carriage  drove  away,  down  to  the  village  of 
course ;  Paradise  Row  did  not  deal  in  stables.  The  aunt 
bustled  about,  out  and  in,  with  the  woman  in  charge,  and 


the  two  stout  assistants.  The  young  wife  also  showed 
herself  occasionally  at  the  different  windows,  in  the  porch, 
and  towards  the  evening,  in  the  garden,  and  without  her 
bonnet,  when  Miss  Watkins  at  once  decided  she  was  an 
heiress, — pleasing  and  lady-like  she  certainly  appeared  — 
but  no  beauty.  She  must  have  had  money, —  was  most 
likely  very  amiable, — but  there  was  nothing  so  particularly 
attractive  in  her  general  deportment,  as  to  warrant  the 
tender  address  to  the  window,  without  there  were  solid 
reasons  for  her  selection  as  the  occupant  of  the  preferred 
chamber.  It  was  rather  a  disappointment ;  and  Miss 
Watkins  retired,  as  the  shades  of  night  closed  in,  to  her 
lamp  and  her  worsted- work,  not  altogether  satisfied  with 
the  prospect  at  No.  1. 

The  young  wife  was  early  afoot  in  the  morning.  Out 
in  the  garden,  and  off  down  to  the  village,  before  the  Miss 
Watkinses  had  begun  their  breakfast.  "A  managing  little 
body,"  thought  her  keen  observer,  "  charmed  to  have  her 
own  house  to  look  after ;  anxious  to  have  all  in  order  be- 
fore the  husband  comes  to  take  his  leave  of  her."  The 
aunt  had  not  yet  exhibited  ;  however,  very  soon  after,  her 
voice  was  heard  from  the  garden,  calling  rapidly  out, 
•'Miss  Anne!  Miss  Anne  !  here  they  are!  Come  down, 
Miss,  quick  !  they're  a'most  at  the  gate."  Here  was  the 
whole  fabric  raised  by  the  busy  fancy  of  Miss  Watkins 
crumbled  into  dust.  Who  were  coming?  Not  the  naval 
officers,  surely,  with  only  Miss  Anne  to  receive  them  !  for 
that  was  no  aunt,  that  thin,  old  woman  in  black  ;  she  was 
a  deception— a  mere  attendant ;  and  her  young  mistress 
somebody  rather  out  of  the  common  order  of  affairs,  to 
have  a  cottage  taken  for  her  by  two,  almost  equally  young 
officers,  and  to  be  living  there  alone,  expecting  them. 
Miss  Watkins  hoped  it  was  all  correct,  but  it  certainly  had 
rather  a  curious  appearance.  Miss  Sybilla  had  never 
either  believed  in  the  aunt,  or  committed  herself  to  the 
idea  of  the  wife  ;  she  was,  therefore,  less  affected  by  Miss 
Anne's  maidenly  appellation,  but  she  started  off  quick 
enough  to  the  bay-window — quite  in  as  quick  time  as 
her  sister,  when  the  sound  of  wheels  once  more  came  clear 
upon  the  air;  and  there  was  the  pony-carriage  again,  with 
the  one  horse,  and  the  man  servant,  and  the  imperials — 
but  no  hamper — and  two  other  ladies  inside,  one  in  black, 
and  elderly,  and  comfortably  enough  fitted  out  in  her  pro- 
portions to  be  fixed  on  for  the  mother  of  the  young  and 
very  delicate,  and  very  beautiful  creature,  who  reclined  on 
soft  cushions  by  her  side.  This,  then,  must  be  "  her;" 
it  was  beyond  a  doubt  that  here  was  the  true  occupant  of 
the  chosen  room,  the  beloved  of  the  light-hearted  sailor. 
Miss  Anne  might  be  a  cousin,  or  a  friend,  or  a  companion, 
but  it  was  plain  that  she  had  no  pretensions  to  any  higher 
destiny,  and  she  had  accordingly  to  descend  from  her 
former  presumed  eminence  to  any  little  chamber  in  the 
house,  not  required  by  the  Beauty.  They  were  certainly 
queer  people,  managed  oddly,  and  travelled  oddly;  thus 
dropping  from  the  clouds,  as  it  were,  without  a  forewarn- 
ing to  anybody  ;  still  there  they  were,  and  who  they  were 
would  follow. 

The  information  came  at  length  through  the  medium 
of  the  two  kitchens.  The  new  neighbour  was  a  Mrs. 
North — a  very  good  name  in  England, — the  widow  of  an 
Admiral — better  still, — and  the  mother  of  both  young 
ladies.  She  had  come  into  Devonshire  on  account  of  the 
delicate  health  of  her  beautiful  daughter,  and  the  thin  old 
woman  in  black  was  the  housekeeper,  who  always  wore 
mourning  for  a  husband  drowned  at  sea.  Now,  who  were 
the  officers  ?  What  had  they  to  do  with  Mrs.  North,  or 
she  with  them?  Something;  for  they  had  taken  the 
cottage  for  her.  Were  they  her  sons — brothers  to  the 
young  ladies  ?  there  was  no  family  resemblance  :  or  were 
they  nephews,  or  intended  sons-in-law  ?  The  Beauty 
mifc'ht  have  a  lover  certainly.  Two,  on  such  friendly  terms, 
were  unlikely,  as  well  as  unnecessary.  One  might  have 
been  transferred  to  Miss  Anne,  whose  amiable  qualities  had, 
perhaps,  secured  her  an  admirer.  It  was  an  intricate 
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question,  in  no  way,  as  yet,  alluded  to  by  the  kitchen 
gazette  ;  yet  both  old  ladies  felt  within  them  an  assur- 
ance that'  the  two  young  gentlemen  would  return ;  they 
therefore  kept  a  curious  eye  upon  the  routes  by  which 
they  knew  they  must  travel.  Miss  Sybilla  watched  the 
sea,  while  Miss  Watkins  watched  the  land ;  without  avail, 
however,  for  neither  boat  nor  pony-carriage  brought  these 
tardy  lovers.  It  was  decided  they  had  sailed  without  a 
formal  leave-taking,  and  sounds  of  extreme  merriment 
one  fine  afternoon,  from  the  garden  of  No.  1,  rather  scan- 
dalized No.  2,  under  the  circumstances.  A  peep  from  the 
bay-window  revealed  the  most  surprising  scene !  The 
four  young  people  all  there  together!  The  curly-head 
drawing,  and  the  high-nose  pushing  a  merlin-chair,  in 
which  reposed  the  beautiful  invalid,  while  Miss  Anne 
was  tripping  gaily  along  beside  her.  How  the  two  gentle- 
men had  got  there  remained  a  mystery  ;  but  their  names, 
after  a  few  days,  transpired,  no  matter  how,— Captain 
Thorold  and  Mr.  Digby.  Captain  Thorold,  a  fine  old 
Saxon  or  Danish  name — Mr.  Digby,  quite  historical :  the 
news  was  most  extremely  comfortable,  both  to  Miss 
Watkins  and  her  sister.  No.  2  was  perfectly  satisfied. 
Some  of  the  other  numbers  rather  demurred  as  to  the 
doings  of  such  "  par  tie  quarree,"  but  they  were  consi- 
dered to  carry  their  views  of  propriety  a  very  extreme 
length  :  the  only  reprehensible  part  of  the  business  was 
on  pecuniary  grounds,  the  imprudence  of  lieutenants  in 
the  navy  entangling  themselves  in  these  engagements. 
Mr.  Digby  was  in  this  to  blame ;  but  this  was  a  matter 
between  himself  and  his  lady-love,  and  certainly  of  little 
importance  to  the  other  inhabitants  of  Paradise  Row. 

A  lover  for  each  young  lady  !  So  much  was  certain  ; 
but  how  were  these  couples  paired  ?  This  was  a  serious 
perplexity.  Captain  Thorold's  bustling  attentions,  and 
Mr.  Digby's  quiet  cares,  were  so  equally  divided  between 
the  sisters,  there  was  no  making  out  how  the  arrange- 
ment really  stood  ;  the  invalid  and  the  captain  seemed 
to  have  a  sort  of  silent  understanding  on  many  occasions, 
and  one  thing  was  very  remarkable,  however,  after  their 
excursions  they  all  came  home,  Mr.  Digby  and  Miss  Anne 
always  set  out  together.  They  drove  and  they  walked, 
and  they  rode  donkeys,  and  they  sat  at  the  windows,  in 
most  lover-like  fashion,  seldom  troubled  by  any  inter- 
ference on  the  part  of  the  mother,  who  had  her  own  occu- 
pations ;  and  the  invalid,  thus  cheered  by  the  presence 
of  her  betrothed,  really  improved  in  strength,  quite 
visibly.  Of  the  two  officers,  Mr.  Digby  looked  best 
out  of  uniform ;  his  style  of  person,  and  his  rather 
reserved  manners,  became  the  plain  dress  of  an  English 
country  gentleman.  Captain  Thorold,  on  the  contrary, 
lost  much  of  his  good  looks  with  his  cocked  hat  and 
epaulettes ;  still  he  was  very  well,  and  it  was  plain  all  the 
North  family  thought  so. 

Miss  Watkins,  at  odd  times,  as  we  have  mentioned, 
extracted  a  good  deal  of  news  from  her  servants ;  but 
there  was  this  peculiarity  in  her  intercourse  of  this  kind 
with  them, — they  were  never  allowed  to  volunteer  their 
information ;  questions  asked  they  were  required  to 
answer ;  but  to  offer  their  gossip  would  have  been  con- 
sidered presuming.  Perhaps  the  good  lady  liked  to  build 
her  castles  undisturbed,  and  to  look  at  them  for  a  while 
after  she  had  erected  them.  Such  was  her  habit,  how- 
ever, and  she  had  given  Captain  Thorold  first  to  one  sister 
and  then  to  the  other,  making  over  the  lieutenant  to  the 
rejected  fifty  times  before  she  thought  of  inquiring 
j  from  her  maid,  what  No.  1  had  said  upon  the  subject. 
The  maid's  answer  was  astounding.  Mr.  Digby  was  the 
brother.  He  had  lost  his  health  in  the  China  seas,  and 
came  home  with  his  friend  to  reeain  it.  But  the  name  ? 
it  could  not  be;  and  yet  it  was"  so.  Digby  was  the 
Christian  name,  an  unusual  one,  but  the  old  admiral  had 
borne  it,  and  it  had  been  given  to  his  son.  Miss  Wat- 
kins  was  really  angry ;  there  was  no  fathoming  these  peo- 
ple ;  she  was  almost  inclined  to  give  up  further  specula- 


tions regarding  them,  particularly  as  Miss  Sybilla  hid 
rather  expected  some  such  revelation,  having  several  times 
noticed  considerable  resemblance  between  Miss  Anne  and 
Mr.  Digby — in  the  tone  of  the  voice  for  one  thing,  and 
they  had  the  same  high  nose — but  her  sympathy  for 
her  neighbours  was  anew  excited ;  the  gentlemen  disap- 
peared ;  and  as  they  had  come  without  a  hint  of  how  or 
when,  or  leaving  a  trace  behind  them,  the}'  were  simply 
missed,  and  there  was  an  end  of  it.  No  message,  no 
letter  was  ever  known  to  arrive  from  them  ;  they  had 
vanished. 

There  was  but  one  solution  of  such  a  mystery.  Cap- 
tainThorold  had  been  rejected — after  such  encouragement 
— as  the  whole  Row  allowed  they  had  hardly  even  the 
patience  to  think  of.  Whether  the  Beauty  had  been  fickle, 
and  had  tired  of  her  lover,  or  the  mother  had  been  mer- 
cenary, aud  disappointed  about  settlements,  no  one  could 
tell;  but  that  the  captain  was  gone  was  a  certainty,  and 
with  him  the  brother;  which  strengthened  the  case  against 
the  mother  who  had,  probably,  offended  her  son,  by  thus 
slighting  his  friend.  She  began  to  be  held  in  odium, 
particularly  as  she  declined  society,  and  still  further 
offended  the  public  by  her  placid  and  methodical  ways. 
She  took  her  regular  little  walk,  and  her  regular  little 
drive,  looked  after  the  few  flowers  in  her  garden,  and  was 
often  seen  quietly  reading  or  working  near  the  windows ; 
while  the  daughters  took  their  exercise  and  their  rest  by 
starts,  and  looked  ill  both  of  them.  The  Beauty  became 
very  ill  about  Christmas,  and  Miss  Anne  soon  quite 
wore  away,  from  nursing  her.  A  new  light  broke  upon 
their  affairs.  Had  the  captain  deserted  them — could 
that  bright  eye  deceive  ?  A  British  sailor  to  be  that 
heartless  thing — a  jilt !  Even  Miss  Watkins  repv  liated 
the  heresy. 

Spring  came — a  mild,  soft,  balmy  spring — such  as 
spring  sometimes  is  in  Devonshire.  The  young  ladies 
at  No.  1  began  to  bloom  again.  Time  had  healed  the 
wounds.  It  was  hoped  in  the  Row  that,  during  the  ap- 
proaching fine  season,  more  might  be  seen  of  persons  so 
interesting.  June  came,  and  with  its  first  sunny  morning 
such  a  bustle  in  the  cottage.  Windows  and  doors  all  in 
commotion ;  the  sharp  housekeeper,  keys  and  lists  in 
hand,  trotting  about  in  all  directions.  Imperials,  trunks, 
and  carpet-bags  appeared  on  the  steps  ;  and  Miss  Anne 
set  out  from  the  gate  with  her  card-case,  and  proceeded 
to  leave  a  P.  P.  C.  at  every  house  in  the  Row.  It  could 
not  be  that  they  were  going, — these  mysterious  people, — 
without  a  reason  for  it,  or  a  word  about  it, — a  hint  to  any 
one.  But  they  went — and  as  they  came — in  the  little, 
one-horse  pony-carriage.  At  least  the  mother  thus  de- 
parted, with  her  two  daughters,  and  half  the  luggage  :  the 
remainder  of  the  bags  and  boxes  travelled  in  a  tax  cart, 
hired  from  the  inn,  under  the  charge  of  the  housekeeper; 
and  this  much  was  afterwards  extracted  from  the  boy 
who  drove  her,  that  he  carried  his  fare  to  Exeter.  There 
the  whole  party  vanished.  In  Paradise  Row  they  never 
appeared  again.  No.  1  was  shut  up  for  the  summer, 
and  the  whole  vision  connected  with  it  melted  away. 

Many  months  passed — months  and  seasons  too, — so 
many  that  Miss  Watkins  had  nearly  forgotten  her  once- 
perplexing  neighbours, 'when  she  read  to  her  sister,  in  a 
tone  of  displeased  amazement,  the  following  announce- 
ment from  the  newspaper  : — '*  Married,  at  some  place  or 
other,  Captain  Edmund  Thorold,  R.N.,  second  son  of 
somebody,  to  Anne  I  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Ad- 
miral Digby  North." 

"  I  had  always  my  suspicions  that  this  would  be  the 
denouement"  said  Miss  Sybilla. 


OF  present  fame  think  little,  and  of  future  less.  The 
praises  that  we  receive  after  we  are  buried,  like  the  posies 
that  are  strewn  over  our  graves,  may  be  gratifying  to  the 
living,  but  they  are  nothing  to  the  dead. 
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RE-ISSUE    OF     ELIZA    COOK'S     POEMS. 

SONG  OF  THE  RUSHLIGHT. 

OH,  scorn  me  not  as  a  fameless  thing, 

Nor  turn  with  contempt  from  the  song  I  sing ! 

'Tis  true,  I  am  not  suffered  to  be 

On  the  ringing  board  of  wassail  glee ; 

My  pallid  gleam  must  never  fall 

In  the  gay  saloon  or  lordly  hall ; 

But  many  a  tale  does  the  rushlight  know 

Of  secret  sorrow  and  lonely  woe. 

I  am  found  in  the  closely  curtained  room, 
Where  a  stillness  reigns  that  breathes  of  the  tomb- 
Where  the  breaking  heart  and  heavy  eye 
Are  waiting  to  see  a  loved  one  die — 
Where  the  doting  child  with  noiseless  tread 
Steals  warily  to  the  mother's  bed, 
To  mark  if  the  faint  and  straggling  breath 
Is  fluttering  still  in  the  grasp  of  death. 

The  panting  has  ceased,  the  cheek  is  chill, 

And  the  ear  of  the  child  bends  closer  still, 

It  rests  on  the  lips,  but  listens  in  vain, 

For  those  lips  have  done  with  life  and  pain  ; — - 

I  am  wildly  snatched,  and  held  above 

The  precious  wreck  of  hope  and  love. 

The  work  is  sealed,  for  my  glimmering  ray 

Shows  a  glazing  eye  and  stiffening  clay. 

I  am  the  light  that  quivering  flits 

In  the  joyless  home  where  the  fond  wife  sits, 

Waiting  the  one  that  flies  his  hearth, 

For  the  gambler's  dice  and  drunkard's  mirth. 

Long  hath  she  kept  her  wearying  watch, 

Now  bitterly  weeping,  now  breathless  to  catch 

The  welcome  sound  of  a  footstep  near, 

Till  she  weeps  again  as  it  dies  on  her  ear. 

Her  restless  gaze,  as  the  night  wears  late, 
Is  anxiously  thrown  on  the  dial  plate ; 
And  a  sob  responds  to  the  echoing  sound 
That  tells  the  hand  hath  gone  its  round : 
She  mournfully  trims  my  slender  wick, 
As  she  sees  me  fading  and  wasting  quick ; 
And  many  a  time  has  my  spark  expired, 
And  left  her  still  the  weeping  and  tired. 

I  am  the  light  that  dimly  shines 

Where  the  friendless  child  of  genius  pines — 

Where  the  godlike  mind  is  trampled  down 

By  the  callous  sneer  and  freezing  frown — 

Where  Want  is  playing  a  demon  part, 

And  sends  its  iron  to  the  heart — 

Where  the  soul  burns  on  in  the  bosom  that  mourns 

Like  the  incense  fire  in  funeral  urns. 

I  see  the  hectic  fingers  fling 

The  thoughts  intense  that  flashingly  spring, 

And  my  flickering  beam  illumes  the  page 

That  may  live  in  the  fame  of  a  future  age ; 

I  see  the  pale  brow  droop  and  mope, 

Till  the  breast  turns  sick  with  blasted  hope — 

Till  the  harsh  cold  world  has  done  its  worst, 

And  the  goaded  spirit  has  groaned  and  burst. 

I  am  the  light  that's  doomed  to  share 

The  meanest  lot  that  man  can  bear ; 

I  see  the  scanty  portion  spread, 

Where  children  struggle  for  scraps  of  bread — > 


Where  squalid  forms  and  faces  seem 
Like  phantoms  in  a  hideous  dream — 
Where  the  soul  may  look,  with  startled  awe, 
On  the  work  of  Poverty's  vulture  claw. 

Many  a  lesson  the  bosom  learns 

Of  hapless  grief  while  the  rushlight  burns  ; 

Many  a  scene  unfolds  to  me 

That  the  heart  of  Mercy  would  bleed  to  see  • 

Then  scorn  me  not  as  a  fameless  thing, 

Nor  turn  with  contempt  from  the  song  I  sing ; 

But  smile  as  ye  will,  or  scorn  as  ye  may, 

There's  naught  but  truth  to  be  found  in  my  lay. 


THE    GIPSY'S    TENT. 

OUR  fire  on  the  turf,  and  our  tent  'neath  a  tree — 

Carousing  by  moonlight,  how  merry  are  we ! 

Let  the  lord  boast  his  castle,  the  baron  his  hall, 

But  the  house  of  the  gipsy  is  widest  of  all. 

We  may  shout  o'er  our  cups,  and  laugh  loud  as  we  will, 

Till  echo  rings  back  from  wood,  welkin,  and  hill ; 

No  joys  seem  to  us  like  the  joys  that  are  lent 

To  the  wanderers  life  and  the  gipsy's  tent. 

Some  crime  and  much  folly  may  fall  to  our  lot ; 

We  have  sins,  but  pray  where  is  the  one  who  has  not? 

We  are  rogues,  arrant  rogues : — yet  remember !  'tis  rare 

We  take  but  from  those  who  can  very  well  spare. 

You  may  tell  us  of  deeds  justly  branded  with  shame, 

But  if  great  ones  heard  truth,  you  could  tell  them  the 

same ; 

And  there's  many  a  king  would  have  less  to  repent 
If  his  throne  were  as  pure  as  the  gipsy's  tent. 

Pant  ye  for  beauty? — Oh,  where  would  ye  seek 
Such  bloom  as  is  found  on  the  tawny  one's  cheek? 
Our  limbs,  that  go  bounding  in  freedom  and  health, 
Are  worth  all  your  pale  faces  and  coffei-s  of  wealth. 
There  are  none  to  control  us ;  we  rest  or  we  roam  ; 
Our  will  is  our  law,  and  the  world  is  our  home : 
E'en  Jove  would  repine  at  his  lot  if  he  spent 
A  night  of  wild  glee  in  the  gipsy's  tent, 

SLEEP. 
I'VE  mourned  the  dark  long  night  away 

With  bitter  tears  and  vain  regret, 
Till,  grief- sick,  at  the  break  of  day 

I've  left  a  pillow  cold  and  wet. 
I've  risen  from  a  restless  bed, 

Sad,  trembling,  spiritless,  and  weak, 
With  all  my  brow's  young  freshness  fled, 

With  pallid  lips  and  bloodless  cheek. 
Hard  was  the  task  for  aching  eyes 

So  long  to  wake,  so  long  to  weep ; 
But  well  it  taught  me  how  to  prize 

That  precious  matchless  blessing,  sleep. 

I  Ve  counted  every  chiming  hour 

While  languishing  'neath  ceaseless  pain; 

While  fever  raged  with  demon  power, 
To  drink  my  breath  and  scorch  my  brain. 

And  oh !  what  earnest  words  were  given ! 

What  wild  imploring  prayers  arose  ! 
How  eagerly  I  asked  of  Heaven 

A  few  brief  moments  of  repose ! 

Oh !  ye  who  drown  each  passing  night 
In  peaceful  slumber,  calm  and  deep, 

Fail  not  to  kneel  at  morning's  light 

And  thank  your  God  for  health  and  sleep. 
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SONG  OF  THE  RED  INDIAN. 

OH!  why  does  the  white  man  hang  on  my  path, 

Like  the  hound  on  the  tiger's  track  ? 
Does  the  flush  of  my  dark  skin  waken  his  wrath  ? 

Does  he  covet  the  bow  at  my  back  ? 
He  has  rivers  and  seas  where  the  billow  and  breeze 

Bear  riches  for  him  alone ; 
And  the  sons  of  the  wood  never  plunge  in  the  flood 

That  the  white  man  calls  his  own. 
Then  why  should  he  covet  the  streams  where  none 

But  the  red-skin  dare  to  swim  ? 
Oh !  why  should  he  wrong  the  hunter  one, 

Who  never  did  harm  to  him  ? 

The  Father  above  thought  fit  to  give 

To  the  white  man  corn  and  wine  ; 
There  are  golden  fields  where  he  may  live, 

But  the  forest  shades  are  mine. 
The  eagle  has  its  place  of  rest, 

The  wild  horse  where  to  dwell ; 
And  the  Spirit  who  gave  the  bird  its  nest, 

Made  me  a  home  as  well. 
Then  back,  go  back  from  the  red-skin's  track, 

For  the  hunter's  eyes  grow  dim, 
To  find  the  white  man  wrongs  the  one 

Who  never  did  harm  to  him. 

Oh !  why  does  the  pale-face  always  call 

The  red  man  "  heathen  brute?" 
He  does  not  bend  where  the  dark  knees  fall, 

But  the  tawny  lip  is  mute. 
We  cast  no  blame  on  his  creed  or  came, 

Or  his  temples,  fine  and  high  ; 
But  he  mocks  at  us  with  a  laughing  word 

When  we  worship  a  star-lit  sky. 
Yet,  white  man,  what  has  thy  good  faith  done, 

And  where  can  its  mercy  be, 
If  it  teach  thee  to  hate  the  hunter  one, 

Who  never  did  harm  to  thee. 

We  need  no  book  to  tell  us  how 

Our  lives  shall  pass  away ; 
For  we  see  the  onward  torrent  flow, 

And  the  mighty  tree  decay. 
"  Let  thy  tongue  be  true  and  thy  heart  be  brave" 

Is  among  the  red-skins'  lore ; 
We  can  bring  down  the  swift  wing  and  dive  in  the  wave 

And  we  seek  to  know  no  more. 
Then  back,  go  back,  and  let  us  run 

With  strong,  unfettered  limb, 
For  why  should  the  white  man  wrong  the  one 

Who  never  did  harm  to  him  ? 

We  know  there's  a  hand  that  has  fixed  the  hill 

And  planted  the  prairie  sod ; 
That  can  fling  the  lightnings  when  it  will, 

Till  the  stricken  mountains  nod. 
Far  away  and  alone,  where  the  headlong  tide 

Dashes  on  with  our  bold  canoe, 
We  ask  and  trust  that  hand  to  guuii! 

And  carry  us  safely  through. 
The  Great  Spirit  dwells  in  the  beautiful  sun, 

And  while  we  kneel  in  its  light, 
Who  will  not  own  that  the  hunter  ono 

Has  an  altar  pure  and  bright  ? 

The  painted  streak  on  a  warrior's  cheek 

Appears  a  wondrous  thing ; 
The  white  man  stares  at  a  wampum  belt, 

And  a  plume  from  the  heron's  wine;. 


But  the  red  man  wins  the  panthers'  skins 

To  cover  his  dauntless  form  ; 
While  the  pale-face  hides  his  breast  in  a  garb 

That  he  takes  from  the  crawling  worm 
And  your  lady  fair,  with  her  gems  so  rare, 

He*  ruby,  gold,  and  pearl, 
Would  be  as  strange  to  other  eyes 

As  the  bone-decked  Indian  girl. 

Then  why  does  the  cruel  white  man  come 

With  the  war-whoop  yelling  sound  ? 
Oh !  why  does  he  take  our  wigwam  home, 

And  the  jungled  hunting-ground? 
The  wolf-cub  has  its  lair  of  rest, 

The  wild  horse  where  to  dwell, 
And  the  Spirit  who  gave  the  bird  its  nest 

Made  me  a  place  as  well. 
Then  back,  go  back,  from  the  red-skin's  track, 

For  the  hunter's  eyes  grow  dim, 
To  find  that  the  white  man  wrongs  the  one 

Who  never  did  harm  to  him. 


SAILING    SONG. 

WE  have  left  the  still  earth  for  the  billows  and  breeze, 

'Neath  the  brightest  of  moons  on  the  bluest  of  seas ; 

We  have  music,  hark !  hark !  there's  a  tone  o'er  the  deep 

Like  the  murmuring  breath  of  a  lion  asleep. 

There's  enough  of  bold  dash  in  the  rich  foam  that  laves 

Just  to  whisper  the  slumber- wrapt  might  of  the  waves ; 

But  yet  there's  a  sweetness  about  the  full  swell 

Like  the  sound  of  the  mermaid — the  chords  of  the  shell. 

We  have  jewels.    Oh !  what  is  your  casket  of  gems 
To  the  pearls  hanging  thick  on  the  red  coral  steins? 
Are  there  homes  of  more  light  than  the  one  where  we  are, 
For  it  nestles  the  dolphin  and  mirrors  the  star  ? 
We  may  creep,  we  may  scud,  we  may  rest,  we  may  fly ; 
There's  no  check  to  our  speed,  there's  no  dust  for  our  eye ; 
Oh !  well  may  our  spirits  grow  wild  as  the  breeze, 
'Neath  the  brightest  of  moons  on  the  bluest  of  seas ! 


LITTLE     THINGS. 

LITTLE  things  are  the  component  parts  of  great  ones, 
and  as  philosophers  tell  us  that  the  .quality  of  the  parts 
makes  up  the  character  of  the  whole,  so  the  large  sum  of 
life  is  only  the  total  of  the  small  circumstances  which, 
added  together,  form  the  pleasure  or  the  pain  of  exist- 
ence. 

Few  men  pay  sufficient  attention  to  those  little  things, 
which  in  the  main  mould  their  fate.  The  pennies  of 
wealth,  the  minutes  of  time,  the  small  causes  from  which 
great  events  arise,  are  squandered  or  wasted,  or  passed 
by  unheeded,  and  small  opportunities  are  suffered  to  es- 
cape our  grasp,  because  our  large  desires  and  high  asso- 
ciations will  not  allow  us  to  bestow  on  them  sufficient 
regard. 

And  yet  little  things  have  made  the  world  what  it  is, 
and  have  directed  the  destinies  of  nations  as  well  as  of  in- 
dividuals. The  probabilities  upon  which  we  lay  the  most 
stress  are  precisely  those  which  do  not  happen,  the  stays 
upon  which  we  bear  our  whole  weight  are  just  those 
which  snap  short,  and  let  us  down,  and  the  elements 
which  enter  into  our  calculations  are  often  those  upon 
which  the  event  is  not  founded;  for  little  things  are 
continually  happening  to  disarrange  our  notions  of  what 
ought  to  be  or  will  be,  and  form  what  is.  We  are  quite 
sure  that  if  any  of  us  were  to  review  our  past  lives  and 
look  at  what  we  proposed  and  what  we  have  done,  we 
should  find  that  the  divergence  between  the  two  has  been 
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owing  to  little  things.  Some  small  circumstance  floating 
upon  the  sea  of  time,  like  a  straw  upon  the  ocean,  has 
thrown  our  best  schemes  into  confusion,  has  frustrated 
our  wiliest  plots  and  overturned  our  best  laid  plans,  and 
brought  about  results  of  which  we  either  never  dreamed 
or  which  we  anticipated  from  totally  different  causes. 

Little  things  are  the  turning  points  of  history,  the 
pivots  of  change.  They  bear  the  same  relation  to  the 
great  things  they  influence  as  the  hinge  does  to  the  door, 
or  the  axle  to  the  gigantic  railway  carriage,  or  the  axis 
to  the  vast  globe,  but  without  them  the  great  things 
would  be  inoperative.  They  create  what  we  call  our  fate, 
or  the  direction  which  our  lives  involuntarily  assume. 
They  swell  into  the  chances  of  the  world.  Not  that 
there  really  is  any  such  thing  as  chance,  but  the  actions 
of  circumstances,  of  which  we  take  no  note,  appear  to  us 
to  be  governed  by  no  definite  rule,  and  so  we  attribute 
their  effects  to  chance. 

The  History  of  England  will  furnish  plenty  of  exam- 
ples of  how  little,  unforeseen  circumstances  point  out  a 
nation's  path.  What  was  it,  for  instance,  which  put 
Saxon  England  under  the  rule  of  the  Norman  invader. 
Not  the  puissance  or  the  subtlety  of  the  Norman  Wil- 
liam, not  the  valour  of  his  mail-clad  chivalry,  but  the 
random  arrow  which  pierced  the  brain  of  Harold,  the 
bravest  and  most  skilful  Saxon  of  his  day.  But  for  that 
random  arrow,  night  would  have  separated  the  contend- 
ing hosts,  without  victory  resting  upon  the  banners  of 
either,  and  the  dawning  morning  would  have  seen  a  new 
battle,  followed  perhaps  by  long  wars  between  the  feudal 
genius  of  the  Normans  and  the  comparatively  free  spirit 
of  tl\e  Saxon  race.  But  destiny  had  ordained  it  other- 
wise, and  that  destiny  pointed  the  arrow  which,  unaimed, 
pierced  Harold's  brain. 

And  as  England  received  her  Norman  element  by 
accident,  so  she  became  Protestant  through  the  direct 
and  immediate  agency  of  circumstances  which  would,  in 
themselves,  seem  less  likely  than  any  others  to  favour  a 
Religious  Reformation.  It  was  to  Henry  the  Eighth's 
dissent  from  the  Catholic  Church,  that  the  foundation  of 
the  present  system  of  Church  Government  was  owing, 
and  that  dissent  was  due,  not  to  earnest  conviction  or  the 
efforts  of  the  favourers  of  the  new  form  of  faith,  but  to  the 
beauty  of  a  woman  which  fired  the  heart  of  the  sensual 
king,  and  prompted  him  to  throw  off  his  allegiance  to  the 
head  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

And  as  an  accidental  circumstance  laid  the  foundation 
for  Norman  power,  and  an  unlike  cause  for  such  a  purpose 
fostered  religious  liberty,  so  a  comparatively  trivial  inci- 
dent once  deposed  a  king  and  made  England  a  Common- 
wealth. More  than  two  centuries  ago,  a  ship  lay  in  the 
Thames  bound  for  America,  and  on  board  of  her,  as  all 
the  world  knows,  was  one  Oliver  Cromwell,  who,  with 
ether  stern  republican  Puritans,  was  anxious  to  leave 
v?hat  they  looked  upon  as  a  land  of  religious  and  political 
despotism,  for  the  freer  soil  of  the  Western  world.  The 
unfortunate  Charles  prevented  them  from  leaving  Eng- 
land, and  thought,  probably,  that  it  was  of  trifling  import- 
ance that  a  few  obscure  men  should  be  detained  under 
his  rule  against  their  will ;  yet  it  was  that  very  act  which 
probably  roused  Cromwell's  dislike  into  violent  action, 
for  he  felt  it  as  an  exercise  of  personal  tyranny ;  and  but 
for  that  Charles  would  most  likely  have  worn  his  head 
for  the  full  term  of  his  natural  life,  the  Stuarts  might  yet 
have  occupied  the  throne  of  England,  and  Cromwell  re- 
mained unknown  to  fame. 

The  history  of  all  other  countries  would  furnish  us 
with  like  instances.  Buonaparte,  for  example,  was  first 
brought  into  notice  not  by  his  gigantic  genius  for  forming 
or  directing  vast  military  combinations,  but  by  the  ability 
with  which,  as  a  poor  Lieutenant  of  Artillery,  he  planted 
a  single  gun  at  Toulon.  The  immortal  Claude  Lorraine, 
the  first  landscape  painter  of  the  world,  became  an  artist 
by  accident,  but  for  which,  his  talents  would  never  have 


been  developed,  and  instead  of  standing  high  upon  the 
rolls  of  fame,  he  would  have  passed  his  days  in  the  hum- 
ble  occupation  of  making  pies  and  puddings  to  gratify 
the  appetites  of  his  customers.  Apprenticed  to  a  pastry- 
cook, he  ran  away  and  repaired  to  Rome,  where  he  ob- 
tained employment  in  a  menial  occupation  in  the  studio 
of  an  artist.  Accident,  rather  than  design,  had  placed 
him  in  the  right  path,  and  once  there,  his  talents  ele- 
vated him  to  the  highest  rank  of  the  profession. 

In  science  too,  the  power  of  little  things  has  been  as 
conspicuously  shown.  The  greatest  discoveries  have  not 
been  sought  for,  but  have  forced  themselves  upon  minds 
fitted  to  receive  them,  through  the  agency  of  seemingly 
unimportant  events.  Newton,  seeing  the  apple  fall,  is  a 
fine  illustration  of  this.  But  for  that  trivial  accident,  it 
is  more  than  possible  that  the  questioning  thought,  "  why 
should  not  a  thing  fall  upwards  as  well  as  downwards  ?  " 
would  never  have  entered  into  his  mind,  and  the  law  of 
gravitation  would  have  remained  undiscovered.  A  still 
better  example  is  supplied  by  the  history  of  the  steam 
engine,  which  has  risen  to  its  present  almost  omnipotent 
power  from  the  very  humblest  origin.  Go  into  a  vast 
cotton  factory,  and  see  a  gigantic  steam-engine  turn- 
ing a  thousand  spindles  with  a  regularity  and  delicacy 
unattainable  by  human  hands;  ob-.erve  the  ponderous 
steam  hammers  striking  blows,  the  power  of  which  a 
Cyclops  would  envy.  Visit  a  mine,  and  see  the  same 
agency  raising  from  the  depths  of  the  earth  enormous 
burdens,  which  would  fail  the  utmost  unassisted  efforts  of 
man.  View  the  steam  ship  ploughing  sturdily  through 
the  waters,  and  setting  winds  and  waves  at  nought.  See 
the  locomotive  with  its  long  trains  of  carriages  dashing 
at  fifty  miles  an  hour  along  an  iron  road,  and  then  reflect 
upon  the  parentage  of  this  vast  power.  What  can  be 
more  humble  or  apparently  insignificant  ?  There  it  is 
before  you  upon  your  own  hearth — the  domestic  tea- 
kettle bubbling  over  the  fire,  with  its  lid  vibrating  under 
the  influence  of  that  same  steam  which  is  the  giant 
worker  of  the  world. 

As  it  is  in  the  intellectual  and  scientific,  so  it  is  in 
the  material  world.  Small  influences  are  omnipotent 
there.  The  lordly  oak  with  its  vast  trunk,  its  gigantic 
branches  and  its  luxuriant  foliage,  has  braved  the  storms 
of  a  thousand  years,  but  is  now  falling  before  small  and 
seemingly  insignificant  foes.  Millions  of  worms,  so  small 
that  they  are  not  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  have  bored 
its  solid  timbers  through  and  through,  and  sapped  its 
vital  juices  and  wasted  its  strength.  They  are  Time's 
agents,  and  have  done  the  work  of  the  old  destroyer.  A 
towering  ship  is  laying  up  in  port,  her  timbers  are  rotting 
from  her  sides,  and  her  beams  fall  away  under  the  touch, 
like  tinder.  She  bears  the  marks  of  hostile  cannon  balls 
upon  her  bulwarks,  and  the  dashing,  deluging  waves  have 
washed  away  a  rail  here  or  a  stanchion  there,  but  she  is 
not  crumbling  under  such  great  influences  as  these.  A 
smaller,  yet  more  powerful  enemy,  has  been  at  work, 
countless"  hosts  of  insect  destroyers  have  overrun  her, 
and  made  her  planks  break  away  from  their  fastenings, 
and  her  timbers  yield  under  the  pressure  of  her  sides, 
and  her  bottom  become,  so  sponge-like  and  infirm,  that 
the  searching  waters  leak  through,  till  she  is  no  longer 
seaworthy.  A  nation's  food  is  perishing,  and  despairing 
men,  with  famine  before  their  eyes,  are  dreading  the  ap- 
proaching winter.  Great  things  have  not  caused  that 
destruction.  No  tyrant  has  kept  the  peasant  from  the 
fields.  Armies  have  not  trampled  down  the  rising  crops. 
The  land  has  been  tilled  and  the  seed  sown,  and  the 
clouds  have  sent  their  rain,  and  the  sun  warmth ;  but 
winged  plagues,  in  size  no  larger  than  the  mote  which 
dances  in  the  sunbeam,  have  come  in  cloud-like  swarms 
and  settled  down  upon  leaf  and  blade  and  stem,  and 
changed  the  promise  of  ripeness  into  premature  corrup- 
tion and  decay.  A  rock  is  crumbling  away  beneath  the 
action  of  the  waters.  Millions  of  waves  have  attacked  it 
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and  no  one  of  them  has  carried  off  a  piece  so  large  as  a 
hazel  nut,  but  each  one  has  borne  away  a  small  portion 
of  impalpable  powder  washed  from  its  surface,  and  under 
such  small  efforts  the  broad  mass  is  wasting  into  nothing- 
ness. A  bar  is  forming  in  the  spacious  harbour  through 
whose  deep  opening  the  largest,  heaviest  bark  might  have 
floated  in  safety,  till  now  the  smallest  boat  can  scarcely 
pass  without  its  keel  grating  upon  the  bottom.  Yet  no 
large  obstructions  have  been  piled  there.  We  shall  not 
find  gigantic  rocky  fragments  or  primeval  boulders  there, 
but  grain -by-grain  the  never  ceasing  waves  have  been 
depositing  their  earthy  burden  till  they  have  piled  tons 
on  tons,  and  under  such  small  auspices  as  these,  the  har- 
bour's mouth  is  choked.  Last  of  all,  an  island  rises  in 
the  sea,  and  where  the  keel  of  the  ship  once  passed 
I  smoothly  over,  the  seeds  are  springing  into  life  and  future 
trees  are  rising  to  shelter  coming  generations  of  men. 

What  vast  power  has  produced  this  creation ;  what 
gigantic  energies  have  been  at  work  to  raise  that  shore 
from  the  waves  ?  Little  things  have  done  it  all — the  coral 
insects — nature's  own  architects — such  tiny  creatures, 
that  it  would  take  thousands  to  furnish  a  sparrow's  meal, 
have  been  at  work  for  ages.  Millions  have1  not  furnished 
so  much  as  equals  in  size  the  point  of  a  lady's  finger,  and 
ret  under  their  puny  efforts  ridge  rose  on  ridge  till  a  reef 
of  rocks  was  formed,  and  layer  was  added  to  layer  till 
the  topmost  rose  above  the  surface,  and  the  carcasses  of 
the  workers  formed  the  first  soil ;  and  imperceptibly  the 
waves  have  left  earth,  and  the  winds  have  wafted,  and  the 
birds  deposited  seed,  till  by  such  small  means  the  foaming 
sea  is  pushed  out  to  make  room  for  the  fertile  luxuriant 
land. 

Little  things  !  Life  and  death — prosperity  and  ruin — 
happiness  and  misery — hang  upon  little  things.  They  are 
like  the  linchpin  to  the  wheel,  on  which  depends  the 
Safety  of  the  vehicle  ;  they  are  like  the  rudder  to  the  vast 
mass  which  it  guides ;  like  the  slender  nerves  to  the 
bulky  muscles.  They  make  up  the  sum  of  our  lives. 
The  self-experience  of  every  man  will  prove  this  to  him. 
A  single  word  will  blast  a  reputation — a  modulation  of 
tone  will  convey  a  ruinous  insinuation — a  glance  of  the 
eye  will  form  a  friend  or  foe — a  passing  fancy  will  deter- 
mine the  occupation  of  a  life.  Every  man  who  has  risen 
to  greatness  has  done  so  by  attention  to  small  tilings. 
Large  and  powerful  efforts  are  often  needed,  but  they  are 
only  required  occasionally  ;  but  the  most  powerful  strug- 
gles will  fail,  if  the  way  to  them  be  not  paved  by  atten- 
tion to  small  things,  and  their  effects  will  be  lost  if  little 
things  are  not  made  to  follow,  and  aid  them  in  their 
proper  order.  This  cannot  be  otherwise,  for  great  things 
are  only  a  series  of  little  ones,  so  closely  compacted  toge- 
ther, that  they  take  the  appearance  of,  and  indeed,  be- 
qome  a  whole,  just  as  the  hour  is  made  up  of  minutes, 
or  the  pound  of  pence.  The  hour  is  a  whole,  and  so  is  a 
pound,  but  take  away  a  minute  from  the  one,  or  a  penny 
from  the  other,  and  for  want  of  its  smallest  part  the  whole 
ceases  to  be. 

In  fact,  an  habitual  attention  to  little  things  is  one  of 
the  great,  if  not  the  greatest  secret  of  success ;  without 
it,  success  is  impossible.  If  you  are  one  minute  behind 
an  appointment,  for  you  the  appointment  ceases  to  exist — 
if  you  lose  a  railway  train  by  one  minute,  for  vou  that 
train  was  not  a  means  of  transit — if  you  arrive  at  a  jour- 
ney's end  five  minutes  too  late  to  secure  your  object,  for 
}'ou  the  journey  was  objectless— if  you  have  a  bill  to  take 
up  for  a  thousand  pounds,  and  want  half-a-crown  of  the 
amount,  the  bill  is  as  inevitably  dishonoured,  as  though 
you  had  not  a  penny  —it  is  thus  that  little  things  over- 
throw great  ones,  and  render  gigantic  efforts  useless. 

You  may  have  piled  injury  upon  injury  upon  a  man,  and 
he  may  have  borne  it  patiently,  but  as  it  is  the  last  grain 
which  brings  down  the  scale,  so  it  is  the  final  slight  which 
turns  him  into  an  active  foe.  You  may  have  heaped 
benefit  upon  benefit  upon  another,  without  eliciting-  the 


slightest  expression  of  gratitude ;  and  unexpectedly  at 
last  make  him  a  sincere  friend  by  the  smallest  act  of 
sympathy.  You  may  have  rendered  vast  services  to  the 
world,  and  yet  be  disliked,  while  another,  who  has 
humoured  its  little  whims,  is  almost  worshipped.  You 
see  in  this,  too,  the  influence  of  little  things. 

In  the  home  circle,  as  in  the  world,  little  things  pos- 
sess a  vast  power.  In  fact,  they  are  the  power  which 
rules  all.  A  man  may  be  a  good  husband,  or  a  good 
father;  he  may  provide  well  for  his  family,  and  be 
anxious  for  the  welfare  of  his  children ;  he  may  be  pure 
and  virtuous  in  rnind,  and  regular  and  decorous  in  his 
habits.  This  wins  him  respect,  but  not  love.  The  love 
springs  out  of  the  little  nameless  attentions,  the  small 
kindliness,  of  which  home  is  the  natural  atmosphere.  The 
bright  smile,  and  the  encouraging  glance— the  merry 
tone — the  light-hearted  joke— -the  deferences  to  trifling 
whims,  and  little,  and  perhaps  foolish  ways — the  childish 
prattle  with  the  young  faces  round  the  hearth ;  these  are 
the  most  powerful  home  influences,  and  they  are  all  of 
them  little  ones;  too  little,  perhaps,  for  some  to  think 
them  worthy  of  attention. 

The  conclusion  we  should  draw  from  all  this  is  that, 
since  little  things  are  so  important,  we  should  never  let 
them  escape  us.  Great  things  force  themselves  upon 
our'  notice,  and  will  be  attended  to,  whether  we  will  or 
not ;  little  things  require  to  be  looked  after,  or  they  will 
pass  by  us  silently,  and  we  shall  lose  the  opportunity  they 
offer,  and  without  them  the  great  things  are  incomplete 
and  useless.  We  may  rear  the  massive  stories  of  an  arch, 
but,  unless  the  keystone  be  there  it  will  easily  be  overr 
thrown,  and  little  things  are  the  keystones  of  the  arches  of 
the  bridge  of  life.  They  shape  all  our  ends  "  rough  hew 
them  as  we  may."  And  while  great  things  require 
nervous  effort,  little  things  demand  earnest  and  constant 
watchfulness,  lest  the  neglect  of  minutes,  and  pence, 
and  trifling  kindness,  should  swell  up  into  a  tremendous 
balance  of  years,  and  pounds,  and  dislike  against  us,  which 
"  little  things  "  might  have  transferred  to  the  other  side 
of  the  account  of  life. 


MASTER    AWL. 

FROM  THE  GERMAN. 

MASTER  Awl  was  a  little,  lean,  active  man,  never  a 
moment  at  rest.  His  face,  from  which  a  long,  turned-up 
nose  projected,  like  a  handle,  was  pale  and  pock-marked; 
his  hair  was  grey  and  bristly ;  his  eyes  were  small  and 
bright,  and  Hashed  in  all  directions  incessantly.  He  saw 
everything,  knew  everything,  blamed  everything,  and  be- 
lieved himself  always  in  the  right.  When  he  walked,  his 
arms  swung  so  violently  to  and  fro,  that  once  it  happened, 
a  maiden  being  before  him  carrying  water,  he  struck  her 
pitcher  so  high  into  the  air,  that  it  was  emptied  upon 
himself  aa  it  came  down. 

"Sheep's-head!"  cried  he,  as  he  wiped  away  fhe 
splashing,  "  could  you  not  see  that  I  was  behind  you  !" 

By  trade  he  was  a  shoemaker,  and  when  he  worked  he 
pulled  out  his  thread  with  such  a  jerk,  that  those  who 
were  prudent  kept  at  a  distance,  that  they  might  not 
receive  a  punch  from  his  fist.  No  journeyman  ever  stayed 
longer  than  a  month  with  him,  for  he  found  fault  with  the 
best  work.  Sometimes  the  stitches  were  not  even,  or  one 
shoe  was  longer,  or  the  heel  higher  than  its  fellow ;  some- 
times the  leather  was  not  well  beaten. 

"  Wait,"  he  would  say  to  his  apprentice,  "  I  will  show 
you  how  to  soften  a  skin !"  and  he  would  seize  a  strap, 
and  give  it  him  smartly. 

On  washing-days,  when  his  wife  rose  early  to  light  the 
fire,  he  would  jump  from  his  bed,  aud  rush  bare-footed 
after  her. 

"  Do   vou    intend   to    burn    the   house    down  ?"  he 
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screamed.  "  Do  you  want  to  roast  an  ox  ? — does  wood 
cost  nothing  ?" 

Theii  he  bounced  into  the  wash-house,  where  the  maids 
were  washing  and  laughing  near  their  tubs. 

"  Cackling  geese  !"  cried  he,  '  What  is  that?  New 
soap  ?  What  shameful  waste  1  what  scandalous  idleness ! 
You  want  to  spare  your  pretty  hands,  do  you?  You'll 
spare  the  rubbing,  I  know  1  " 

Then  turning  in  wrath  to  depart,  he  often  upset  the 
lye,  and  left  the  kitchen  overflowed. 

Once  a  house  was  being  built  opposite  to  his,  and  he 
watched  the  workmen  from  his  window. 

"  They  are  using  again  that  nasty  red  sandstone," 
said  he,  "  it  never  dries  :  no  man  can  keep  his  health  for 
a  day  in  that  house  :  and  how  badly  those  men  fit  the 
stones  I  That  mortar,  too,  is  good  for  nothing  !  it  ought 
to  be  mixed  with  gravel  instead  of  sand.  I'd  wager 
that  house  will  tumble  about  the  heads  of  the  first  people 
who  dwell  in  it ! " 

After  a  few  stitches,  he  took  off  his  apron,  and  deter- 
mined to  go  and  appeal  to  the  consciences  of  the  builders. 
The  first  man  he  caught  was  the  carpenter. 

"  What  are  you  about  ?  "  he  cried  ;  "  is  that  the  way 
to  handle  your  saw  ?  Do  you  think  these  beams  will 
stand  ?  Why,  I  feel  them  giving  way  under  my  feet  I " 

Then  snatching  the  saw,  he  was  going  to  show  the  car- 
penter how  to  use  it,  when  a  waggon,  laden  with  loam, 
came  by  :  off  he  ran  to  the  driver. 

"  It  is  a  comfort  to  think  you  are  too  stupid  to  know 
what  you  are  about !  "  cried  he  to  the  man  ;  *'  who  ever 
harnessed  such  young  horses  as  these  to  such  a  heavy  load  ? 
The  poor  beasts  will  die  in  the  road," 

The  peasant  made  him  no  answer,  and  Master  Awl  re- 
turned to  his  workshop,  full  of  anger.  As  he  sat  do»vn, 
one  of  his  apprentices  gave  him  a  shoe. 

"  What  is  this  !  "  growled  he  again  ;  "  have  I  not  told 
you  a  hundred  times  not  to  cut  a  shoe  so  low  as  that  ? 
Who  will  buy  a  thing  which  is  all  sole  ? " 

"  Master,"  replied  the  lad,  "  you  may  be  right  when 
you  say  that  the  shoe  is  worth  nothing,  but  it  is  the  one 
you  yourself  cut  out  and  worked  at.  When  you  went 
out  just  now,  you  threw  it  off  the  bench,  and  I  picked  it 
up.  But,  were  an  angel  to  work  for  you,  he  would  not 
please  you." 

Master  Awl  dreamt  one  night  that  he  was  dead,  and 
on  the  road  to  Heaven.  When  he  arrived,  he  knocked  at 
the  gate ;  Saint  Peter  opened  it,  and  looked  to  see  who 
desired  admittance. 

"  Oh !  it  is  you,  Master  Awl !  "  said  he.  "  Well,  come 
in,  but  don't  find  fault  here,  or  it  may  be  the  worse  for 
you." 

"  You  may  spare  your  counsel,"  answered  Awl.  "  I 
know  how  to  behave  myself  ;  here,  I  know  all  is  perfect, 
arid  can't  go  wrong  as  on  Earth." 

So  he  stepped  in,  and  strolled  for  some  time  up  and 
down  the  spacious  walks :  he  occasionally,  however,  shook 
his  head  discontentedly,  as  he  looked  about  him,  and 
muttered  between  his  teeth.  At  length,  he  saw  two 
angels  carrying  a  beam  ;  it  was  the  beam  a  man  had  had 
in  his  eye,  whilst  he  was  seeking  the  mote  in  his  bro- 
ther's. Their  mode  of  holding  it  did  not  please  Master 
Awl. 

' '  What  a  way  !  Did  one  ever  see  such  ignorance !  " 
thought  he — but  he  remained  prudently  silent,  and  tried 
to  feel  easy.  "  It  is,  in  truth,  not  much  matter  how 
they  carry  it,  so  that  they  get  it  to  its  place  ;  they  go  on 
smoothly  enough,  too  ;  no  stumbling — no  pushing." 

Soon  after,  he  perceived  two  others  drawing  water  from 
a  well  into  a  leaky  cask,  from  which  it  poured  out  on  all 
sides. 

"  Hailstones  and  thunder !  "  he  burst  out — but  fortu- 
nately remembered  himself,  and  thought — "  perhaps  it 
is  merely  a  pastime — some  kind  of  sport;  people  often 
do  profitless  things  for  amusement,  and,  I  dare  say,  here 


especially,  where  there  seems  to  be  plenty  of  time  for 
idleness." 

Further  on  he  met  a  waggon,  which  had  stuck  fast  in  a 
deep  hole  in  the  road. 

"  No  wonder,"  remarked  he  to  the  man  who  had  charge 
of  it  "  when  it  is  so  unreasonably  overloaded.  What 
have  you  in  it  ?  " 

"  Pious  wishes,"  was  the  reply.  "  I  did  not  know  the 
right  road,  but  happily  I  have  pushed  it  up  as  far  as  this, 
and  I  do  not  believe  I  shall  be  permitted  to  stick  here." 
And,  indeed,  as  the  man  spoke,  an  angel  arrived  with  a 
couple  of  horses,  which  were  quickly  fastened  to. 

"  Pretty  well,"  thought  Awl,  "  but  two  horses  will 
not  pull  that  waggon  out ;  four,  at  least,  are  needed." 

Presently  came  another  angel,  with  two  more;  but 
these  were  attached  to  the  back  of  the  waggon.  This  was 
too  much  for  Master  Awl. 

"  Wax  and  ends!"  he  cried,  "what  are  you  doing 
there?  Did  one  ever  see,  since  the  world  began,  a  wag- 
gon drawn  in  that  fashion  !  " 

He  was  going  to  say  more,  but  one  of  the  bystanders 
seized  him  by  the  collar,  and  pushed  him  violently  out 
of  Paradise.  As  he  whirled  through  the  gate,  he  caught 
sight  of  the  waggon ,  four  winged  horses  were  raising  it 
aloft. 

At  this  moment,  Master  Awl  awoke. 

"  It  certainly  is  pleasanter  up  there  than  down  here," 
said  he  to  himself,  "  and  one  can  therefore  excuse  many 
little  things;  but  who  can,  with  any  patience,  see  horses 
put  to  the  back  as  well  as  the  front  of  a  waggon  ?  They 
had  wings,  it  is  true,  but  I  did  not  perceive  them  at  first. 
What  an  absurdity,  too,  that  horses,  which  have  four  legs 
for  the  express  purpose  of  running,  should  have  a  pair 
of  wings  besides.  But  I  must  get  up,  or  things  will  be  at 
sixes  and  sevens  in  the  house.  It  is  well  for  my  folks 
that  I  am  not  really  dead  !  " 


SPANISH    AXD    ENGLISH.— A    CONTRAST. 
BY  A  FRENCHMAN. 

I  HAD  just  visited  Spain,  and  from  Cadiz  took  ship  for 
England,  landing  at  Southampton.  Never  had  I  before 
been  so  struck  by  a  contrast  as  sudden  and  complete  as 
that  now  presented  before  my  eyes,  in  the  conditions  of 
these  two  countries.  The  only  point  in  which  perhaps 
Spain  and  England  at  all  resemble  each  other,  is  in 
their  isolation  from  the  rest  of  Europe — Spain  by  the 
Pyrenees,  and  England  by  the  sea.  But  the  steam- boat 
may  be  said  to  bridge  over  the  straits  of  Dover  at  many 
points,  and  England  is,  by  this  means,  really  much  more 
accessible  to  all  the  civilized  world  than  Spain  now  is. 
Then,  the  two  countries  are,  with  the  exception  of 
Andalusia  in  Spain,  and  of  Ireland  in  Great  Britain,  in- 
habited by  a  people  grave  and  proud,  calm  and  reserved, 
and  who  display  about  an  equal  share  of  staid  dignity. 
In  one  historical  feature  they  resemble  each  other  :  each 
has  transported  its  civilization  and  nationality  to  the 
New  World  ;  one  part  of  America  is  English,  the  other 
Spanish. 

In  scarcely  any  other  point  do  the  two  countries  resem- 
ble each  other.  The  dusty  naked  plains  of  Castile  and  La 
Maneha  are  very  unlike  indeed  to  the  green  fields  of 
Hampshire ;  the  barren  banks  of  the  Mancanarez  to  the 
verdant  borders  of  the  Avon;  the  African  sun  of  Andalusia 
to  the  foggy  and  chilly  climate  of  Britain.  You  see 
Spain  through  a  cloud  of -dust,  and  England  through  a 
raw  mist. 

How  different  the  modes'  of  travelling  in  the  two  coun- 
tries !  There,  lumbering  diligences  dragged  by  eight 
mules  gaily  caparisoned  and  jingling  with  bells,  which  the 
zagal  or  driver  urges  with  loud  shouts  and  howls  as  he 
runs  along  by  their  side ;  a  quarter  of  an  hour  lost  at 
each  change ;  a  bed  in  a  roadside  inn  by  night ;  horrible 
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roads,  the  worse  when  far  apart  from  the  great  lines  of 
communication — here,  in  all  directions,  the  prosaic  but 
rapi'd  stage  coach,  the  locomotive  which  snorts  and  blows 
like  a  wild  beast,  but  which  night  and  day  is  at  work 
bearing  on  the  traveller  to  his  destination.  In  England, 
from  the  windows  of  the  railway  carriage,  rich  towns, 
beautiful  villages,  magnificent  castles,  elegant  cottages, 
hedges,  and  trees — the  finest  trees  in  the  world  !  meet 
the  eyes  of  the  traveller.  In  Spain,  even  the  cultivated 
fields  give  you  the  notion  of  a  desert,  the  villages  are  few 
in  number,  there  are  almost  no  castles,  few  country 
houses,  few  farms ;  arid  the  Spaniards  generally  seem 
to  be  of  the  opinion  of  an  old  Spanish  peasant,  who  said 
to  me  with  an  accent  I  shall  never  forget: — "Unin- 
habited fields,  that  is  what  I  love !  " 

The  recollections  of  my  two  journeys  contrast  themselves 
strongly  in  my  mind.  For  example,  I  found  myself  at 
Baylen,  about  midday,  one  brilliant  day  in  June.  A 
date-tree,  the  first  that  1  had  seen,  announced  to  me  that 
this  was  Andalusia ;  rose-laurels,  as  in  Greece  and  Asia 
Minor,  were  growing  amongst  the  rocks;  orange-sellers 
and  water-sellers  surrounded  the  vehicle  crying  their 
several  articles.  Everything  was  white  with  dust ;  what- 
ever you  touched  gave  the  idea  of  intense  heat :  all  was 
arid,  dazzling,  burning.  At  this  instant,  I  recall  to  my 
mind  the  meadows  of  Windsor ;  I  see  myself  returning, 
one  calm  evening,  along  the  fresh  green  banks  of  the 
Thames,  winding  in  the  twilight,  swans  floating  here  arid 
there  upon  its  bosom,  while  groups  of  quiet  citizens  are 
walking  along  the  turf  or  seated  under  the  magnificent 
beech-trees,  Fetween  these  two  pictures,  it  at  once 
struck  me  that  there  was  an  infinite  dissimilarity ;  they 
represented  two  zones,  they  belonged  to  two  worlds. 

Take  another  contrast.  I  was  at  Chester  during  the 
/aces  there,  and  I  bethought  me  at  once  of  the  Spanish 
national  amusement — the  bull  fights.  There,  on  the 
green  sward  at  Chester,  rose  up  before  my  mental  vision, 
the  amphitheatre  at  Cadiz,  with  the  vault  of  an  African 
sky  for  a  cupola,  and  a  crowd  ardent,  vociferous,  bedi- 
zened in  a  thousand  colours,  seated  in  the  various  tiers 
of  the  bull-ring,  a  crowd  which,  long  before  the  spectacle 
began,  foamed  and  raged  at  the  slightest  incident,  and 
when  the  sport  commenced,  entered  into  it  with  such 
passion  and  frenzy.  1  fancied  I  heard  the  laughter,  the 
hissing,  the  shouts  of  applause  or  of  rage,  at  each  phase 
of  the  terrible  drama.  I  also  saw  the  repulsive  side  of 
the  picture,  the  blood  gushing  into  sight,  the  entrails  of 
the  horses,  which  they  dragged  after  them  in  the  dust, 
the  picador  es  crushed  under  the  weight  of  their  beasts, 
or  thrown  into  the  air  by  the  bull,  against  whom  no  one 
was  allowed  seriously  to  defend  himself,  the  dispatching  of 
the  victim  being  reserved  for  the  toreador.  Then  think 
of  this  horrid  exhibition  seven  or  eight  times  repeated  ! 
a  butchery  which,  for  my  part,  I  altogether  failed  to 
relish,  notwithstanding  the  transports  of  admiration  of 
the  delirious  multitude,  and  the  rapturous  delight  of  so 
many  beautiful  women. 

At  the  base  of  the  old  ramparts  of  Chester,  on  a  fresh 
green  field,  while  a  thin  haze  hung  around,  were  peace- 
fully seated  or  walking  about,  without  noise  or  hubbub,  a 
large  company  of  men  and  women,  in  whose  costume  one 
could  discern  nothing  of  the  picturesque.  This  crowd 
waited  patiently  for  the  time  when  their  elegant  and  inno- 
cent amusement  was  to  commence.  The  time  came,  and 
when  the  horses  passed  like  lightning  before  the  specta- 
tors, there  was  only  a  slight  movement  of  interest  ex- 
pressed for  the  winner,  and  this  emotion  disappeared 
almost  as  soon  as  excited.  The  lively  interest  seemed  to 
be  elsewhere,  among  the  betters,  who,  with  no  great 
emotion  either,  lost  or  won  considerable  sums  which  they 
had  staked  on  the  result  of  the  race.  A  money  interest 
was  at  the  bottom  of  this  pleasure,  as  with  almost  every- 
thing else  in  England.  Another  evidence  of  England 
was  the  railroad  passing  over  a  viaduct  skirting  the  ex- 


tremity of  the  race  course.  You  saw  the  trains  running 
through  the  air,  rivalling  in  speed  the  fleetest  racer. 
And  if  steam  were  permitted  to  compete  on  the  course, 
doubtless  it  would  carry  off  the  stakes. 

But  I  found  perhaps  a  still  greater  contrast  between 
the  two  countries,  in  the  religious  observances  of  their 
respective  people. 

Enter  a  Spanish  church,  and  your  eyes  are  dazzled  by 
the  brilliancy  of  its  decorations.  Everywhere  you  have 
pictures  warm,  rich,  powerful,  even  though  of  no  trans- 
cendent merit  as  works  of  art.  But  among  the  herd  of 
common  painters,  you  meet  with  the  chefs-d' ceuvres  of 
Murillo  or  of  Zurbaran.  Exquisite  carvings  in  wood  dis- 
play a  degree  of  talent  in  this  department  which  you 
cannot  help  admiring.  You  are  struck  by  the  magnifi- 
cence of  the  retablos  placed  in  the  vicinity  of  the  altar — 
immense  compositions,  made  up  of  both  painted  and 
sculptured  figures,  of  which  the  gilding  shines  forth 
amidst  many  brilliant  colours,  and  the  architecture  min- 
gles the  effect  of  its  projections  and  outlines  with  the 
splendour  of  the  pictures  and  the  relief  of  the  statues  : 
a  style  of  decoration  of  inconceivable  richness,  often  over- 
done, but  always  splendid. 

Pass  from  the  Spanish  to  the  English  church,  and  what 
do  you  see  ?  Naked  walls,  cold  to  look  at.  No  painting, 
and  if  perchance  there  be  one  solitary  picture  in  the 
recess  of  the  choir,  it  is  there  by  permission  and  suffer- 
ance, as  I  was  astonished  to  find  was  the  case  in  several 
cathedrals,  but  especially  in  those  of  Lincoln  and  Win- 
chester. For  the  rest,  there  is  no  other  ornament  except 
tombs,  and  in  general  such  tombs !  Nothing  can  be 
more  common-place  than  three-fourths  of  the  tombs  in 
Westminster,  and  of  the  monuments  in  St.  Paul's.  In 
this  latter  place,  how  cold  one  feels  !  how  the  heart  is 
oppressed  by  the  bare  walls,  and  the  utter  absence  of  any 
kind  of  painting  or  ornament !  The  monuments  are  not 
religious  ;  there  is  nothing  to  remind  one  of  religion  ;  its 
mysteries,  its  associations,  its  representations,  are  all  ab- 
sent. It  is  a  mere  museum,  and  a  museum  without 
works  of  art.  It  is  a  temple  of  human  glory,  or  rather 
of  English  glory,  in  which  it  surrounds  itself  with  its 
saints  and  martyrs,  that  is,  its  magistrates  and  captains. 
In  truth,  I  felt  far  less  moved  by  this  invisible  and  proud 
Divinity,  than  I  had  been  by  the  humble  and  popular 
Spanish  Madonna,  even  though  decked  out  in  false  gild- 
ing, trinkets,  and  bone  lace. 

One  Sunday,  I  found  myself  at  Durham.  At  the  time 
at  which  I  visited  the  cathedral,  Divine  Service  was 
just  about  to  commence.  I  entered  for  the  purpose 
of  joining ;  but,  seeing  that  every  pew  seemed  to  have 
its  special  proprietor,  I  addressed  myself  to  a  person 
in  a  black  cloak,  and  asked  him  where  I  might  be  seated. 
He  marched  on  before  me,  and  having  conducted  me  into 
the  choir,  there  pointed  out  a  stall  in  which  I  took  my 
place.  As  grades  rule  everywhere  in  England,  I  found 
that  for  the  first  places  there  was  provided  a  book  of 
prayers  in  folio,  for  the  second  places  a  similar  book  in 
quarto,  for  the  third  one  in  duodecimo,  all  beautifully 
bound  in  red  morocco.  I  was  placed  in  the  second  rank, 
so  that  my  prayer-book  was  in  quarto.  The  service 
began.  They  read  prayers  and  passages  from  the  Scrip-  \ 
tures.  Instead  of  the  beautiful  and  simple  chants  which 
one  usually  hears  in  Protestant  churches,  there  was  here 
a  nasal  psalmody  employed  which  I  found  exceedingly 
disagreeable.  I  confess  that  I  was  much  struck  by  the  ; 
monotony  of  the  English  service.  Prayers,  psalms,  pas-  j 
sages  from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  succeeded  each 
other  without  any  apparent  order.  Then  followed  a  dis- 
sertation from  the  pulpit  upon  a  point  of  ecclesiastical 
history.  The  whole  service  lasted  two  hours  and  a  half, 
and  1  was  obliged. to  sit  it  out.  Only  the  bishop— a  cir- 
cumstance which  not  a  little  surprised  me — disappeared 
during  the  progress  of  the  business,  and  reappeared 
about  the  end  of  the  ceremony,  a  most  enviable  privilege 
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probably  conceded  to  his  dignity.  I  may  remark,  that  I 
did  not  see  a  single  man  or  woman  of  the  common  orders 
in  the  cathedral ;  I  am  not  aware  whether  they  are  per- 
mitted to  enter.  At  all  events,  this  much  is  certain,  that 
they  don't  come. 

The  Spanish  churches  are  open  to  everybody,  at  all 
times.  The  beggar  there  elbows  the  lord  :  the  market- 
TV  o  mail  retires  from  her  stand,  to  say  her  prayers,  and 
kneels  down  beside  the  duchess.  Social  rank  seems  to 
have  disappeared  when  you  enter  the  church.  The  laissez 
aller  prevails  there  as  formalism  does  in  England.  In 
the  latter  country  religious  feeling  seems  to  have  given 
place  to  religious  respect.  They  treat  the  Almighty  as  a 
constitutional  sovereign  before  whom  they  bow  the  knee, 
because  they  recognise  in  him  a  preserver  of  public  order. 
I  shall  never  forget  an  Englishman  with  whom  I  one 
Sunday  found  myself  travelling  in  a  public  conveyance. 
He  drew  forth  his  watch,  and  said — "At  this  hour,  my 
wife  is  at  church."  "  She  prays  for  you,"  observed  I,  in 
reply.  He  seemed  astonished  at  my  sentimental  conjec- 
ture, and  answered  coldly  " '  Tis  a  custom,  Sir." 

The  same  might  be  said  of  much  of  the  religious  obser- 
vance of  Spain.  I  have  seen  a  magnificent  procession 
defiling  through  the  streets  of  Madrid,  headed  by  the 
civil  and  military  authorities.  The  official  and  material 
part  of  the  ceremony  was  very  imposing ;  but  nothing 
could  be  less  edifying  than  the  behaviour  and  conversa- 
tion of  the  crowd.  Even  when  the  Holy  Sacrament  pas- 
sed, I  observed  none  of  that  electric  emotion  which  in 
Italy,  instantly  pervades  the  laughing  crowd  and  sends  it 
upon  its  knees.  They  scarcely  testified  the  ordinary 
signs  of  respect ;  the  hubbub  and  general  gaiety  were  not 
interrupted  ;  and  the  Englishman's  remark  might  not  in- 
aptly be  applied  to  it — "'Tis  a  custom,  Sir." 

As  to  the  capitals  of  the  two  kingdoms,  it  cannot  be 
clc-nied  that  Madrid  is  not  to  be  compared  with  London. 
One  can  compare  London  with  Paris.  Paris  certainly 
excels  London  in  its  quays,  its  boulevards,  its  monu- 
ments ;  but  it  has  less  grandeur,  less  space,  smaller 
streets,  and  an  aspect  altogether  less  imposing.  Paris, 
when  one  returns  to  it  from  London,  gives  one  the  im- 
pression of  a  charming  provincial  town.  As  for  Madrid, 
it  is  a  modern  capital,  where  there  is  little  to  admire  ex- 
cept collections,  in  particular  a  marvellous  museum  of 
painting,  which  contains  the  chef-d'oeuvres  of  the  Spanish 
school,  and  also  many  of  the  finest  works  of  the  great 
masters  of  all  schools,  beginning  with  Raphael ;  there  is 
the  Museum  of  Natural  History,  poor  enough  in  most 
respects,  but  possessing  a  superlative  treasure  in  the 
skeleton  of  the  antediluvian  megatherium,  and  a  collection 
of  minerals,  which,  for  the  beauty  and  size  of  the  speci- 
mens, has  not  its  equal,  1  believe,  in  the  world.  Yet 
these  riches,  excepting  the  paintings,  are  as  nothing  com- 
pared with  those  contained  in  the  British  Museum.  There, 
under  the  same  roof,  are  assembled  the  miracles  of  sculp- 
ture with  which  Phidias  ornamented  the  Parthenon,  and 
which  show  what  Greek  art  was  at  Athens  in  its  grandest 
epoch  ;  the  bas-i-eliefs  of  the  Arcadian  Temple  of  Phigalia, 
which  exhibit  the  state  of  Grecian  art,  at  the  same 
period,  in  the  provinces ;  the  bas-reliefs  of  the  monu- 
ment consecrated  to  Mausolus  by  Artemisia ;  the  Lycian 
Museum,  unique  in  Europe ;  the  Assyrian  Museum,  most 
remarkable,  though  perhaps  inferior  to  that  of  Paris  ;  the 
Egyptian  Museum,  very  rich,  and  admirably  arranged  ; 
the  collection  of  Grecian  antiquities ;  and  the  collections 
of  natural  history,  of  inconceivable  magnificence.  The 
British  Museum  is  the  Louvre,  the  National  Library  of 
the  Rue  Richelieu,  and  the  Museum  of  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes,  in  one.  I  know  of  no  other  place  in  the  world 
where  one  can  pass  many  hours,  full  of  interest  and  profit, 
so  delightfully  as  in  the  British  Museum.  Excepting 
the  Museum  and  the  Armoury,  which  contains  a  collection 
of  arms  more  curious  than  that  in  the  Tower  of  London, 
Madrid  offers  nothing  of  great  interest;  the  neighbour- 


hood, the  locality  is  ugly,  the  climate  rough,  the  city 
without  character.  One  scarcely  anywhere  finds  the 
Spanish  characteristics,  save  in  the  physiognomy  and  the 
costume  of  the  female  part  of  the  population. 

This  population,  and  that  of  London,  very  little  re- 
semble each  other.  To  feel  the  force  of  the  contrast  I 
have  only  to  place  myself,  in  fancy,  in  the  Puerta  del 
Sol  and  the  Strand — the  most  bustling  quarters  of  the 
two  capitals.  There,  a  crowd  of  idlers  of  all  ranks,  some 
lying  on  the  steps  of  a  church,  others  chatting  together 
in  little  groups,  the  indolent-looking  cigarette  in  their 
mouths,  sluggishly  breathing  the  air  and  the  sun- 
shine— here,  a  crowd  pressing  by,  with  looks  full  of 
business,  which  stops  not,  nor  smokes,  nor  gathers  into 
groups  for  idle  talk,  but  which  rolls  on  rapid  and  silent 
like  some  great  river  whose  banks  are  full.  If  you  assume 
the  saunter  of  the  idler,  you  immediately  receive  a  kick 
on  your  heels.  You  have  stopped  some  one  who  was 
following  you,  and  who  has  hurt  you  in  passing.  See  that 
human  current  of  coaches,  cabriolets,  and  omnibuses, 
which  fly  past  like  the  wind,  almost  touching  each  other, 
and  which  seem  never  to  stop,  but  which  you  will  always 
find  ready  to  take  you  up  at  your  door  whenever  you  have 
the  fancy  to  mount.  Such  is  the  sight  which  a  large  part 
of  the  city  presents.  Then  imagine  a  large  river  con- 
stantly covered  with  steam-omnibuses,  starting  at  all 
hours  from  one  point  or  another,  crossing  each  other 
without  ceasing,  landing  their  living  freights  along  the 
floating  quays  which  stretch  into  the  river  on  both  sides ; 
and  if  you  descend  the  Thames  to  below  London  Bridge, 
see  what  a  forest  of  masts  !  but  then,  as  in  Macbeth,  it  is 
a  forest  marching.  Imagine  all  this  if  you  can,  without 
having  seen  it,  and  you  will  have  an  idea,  though  a  faint 
one,  of  the  incessant  and  incredible  movement  and  ac- 
tivity of  this  Babylon;  and  then  you  will  understand 
something  of  Martin's  paintings,  and  the  enormous  mul- 
titudes and  innumerable  processions  which  fill  his  pic- 
tures. 

London,  however,  is  not  England,  as  Paris  is  France. 
If  we  leave  London  by  rail  for  the  north,  we  find  Man- 
chester, which  does  not  despair  of  yet  rivalling  this  capi- 
tal, and  already  begins  to  compare  itself  with  her ;  Bir- 
mingham, which,  by  its  varied  industry,  stands  by  itself, 
and  without  being  worthy  to  compare  with  the  metropolis, 
goes  on  increasing  wii  hout  limits ;  Liverpool,  whose  docks, 
more  wonderful  by  far  than  the  docks  of  London,  give 
you  a  still  better  idea  of  contact  with  all  points  of  the 
globe.  Cadiz  ought  to  be  a  Liverpool,  placed  as  she  is 
upon  the  high-road  to  Africa,  to  America,  and  to  Asia  ; 
but  Cadiz,  a  charming  city  seated  upon  its  rock,  is  like  a 
lovely  corpse  sleeping  under  palm  trees,  its  winding- 
sheet  laved  by  the  waters  of  the  ocean.  I  have  not  seen 
Barcelona,  but  I  can  scarcely  think  that  one  is  likely  to 
find  tftere  the  Cyclopean  activity  of  Manchester,  of  Leeds, 
of  Sheffield  above  all — Sheffield,  this  great  forge  of  a 
thousand  chimneys,  where  the  grindstone  is  incessantly  at 
work,  and  the  hammer  constantly  beating,  and  which 
thickens  the  air  with  its  smoke,  while  not  far  off  the 
green  fields  smile  in  the  sunshine. 

Such  are  only  a  few  of  the  contrasts  which  strike  the 
eye  of  the  traveller,  in  these  two  remarkable  countries, 
Spain  and  England. 


FIDGETTY    PEOPLE. 

THERE  are  people  whom  one  occasional!}'  meets  with  in 
the  world,  who  are  in  a  state  of  perpetual  fidget  and 
pucker.  Everything  goes  wrong  with  them.  They  are 
always  in  trouble.  Now,  it  is  the  weather,  which  is  too 
hot  ;  or  at  another  time,  too  cold.  The  dust  blows  into 
their  eyes,  or  there  is  "  that  horrid  rain,"  or  "  that 
broiling  sun, "  or  "  that  Scotch  mist."  They  are  as  ill  to 
please  about  the  weather  as  a  farmer ;  it  is  never  to  their 
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liking,  and  never  will  be.  They  "  never  saw  such  a 
summer/'  "not  a  day's  fine  weather,"  and  they  go  back 
to  antiquity  for  comfort, — "  it  was  not  so  in  our  younger 
days." 

Fidgetty  people  are  rarely  well.  They  have  generally 
"a  headache,"  or  "spasms/'  or  " nerves,"  or  some- 
thing of  that  sort;  they  cannot  be  comfortable  in  their 
way,  without  trouble.  Most  of  their  friends  are  ill;  this 
one  has  the  gout  "so  bad;"  another  has  the  rheumatics; 
a  third  is  threatened  with  consumption;  and  there  is 
scarcely  a  family  of  their  acquaintance  whose  children 
have  not  got  measles,  whooping-cough,  scarlet  fever,  or 
some  other  of  the  thousand  ills  which  infantine  flesh  is 
heir  to.  They  are  curiously  solicitous  about  the  health  of 
everybody  :  this  one  is  exhorted  ' '  not  to  drink  too  much 
cold  water/'  another  "  not  to  sit  in  the  draught,"  a  third 
is  advised  to  "  wear  flannels  ;"  and  they  have  great  doc- 
tors at  their  fingers'  ends  whom  they  can  quote  in  their 
support.  They  have  read  Buchan  and  Culpepper,  and 
fed  their  fidgets  upon  their  descriptions  of  diseases  of  all 
sorts.  They  offer  to  furnish  recipes  for  pills,  draughts, 
and  liniments ;  and  if  you  would  believe  them,  your  life 
depends  on  taking  their  advice  gratis  forthwith. 

To  sit  at  meals  with  such  people  is  enough  to  give  one 
the  dyspepsia.  The  chimney  has  been  smoking,  and  the 
soot  has  got  into  the  soup  ;  the  fish  is  over-done,  and  the 
mutton  is  underdone ;  the  potatoes  have  had  the  disease, 
the  sauce  is  not  of  the  right  sort,  the  jelly  is  candied,  the 
pastry  is  fusty,  the  grapes  are  sour.  Everything  is  wrong. 
rJ  he  cook  must  be  disposed  of;  Betty  stands  talking  too 
long  at  the  back-gate.  The  poultry-woman  must  be 
changed,  the  potato-man  discarded.  There  will  be  a 
clean  sweep.  But  things  are  never  otherwise.  The 
fidgetty  person  remains  unchanged,  and  goes  fidgeting 
along  to  the  end  of  the  chapter ;  changing  servants,  and 
spoiling  them  by  unnecessary  complainings  and  contra- 
dict:ons,  until  they  become  quite  reckless  of  ever  giving 
satisfaction. 

The  fidgetty  person  has  been  reading  the  newspaper, 
and  is  in  a  ferment  about  "that  murder!''  Everybody 
is  treated  to  its  details.  Or  somebody's  house  has  been 
broken  into,  and  a  constant  fidget  is  kept  up  for  a  time 
about  "thieves  !"  If  a  cat's-whisper  is  heard  in  the  night, 
"  there  is  a  thief  in  the  house  ;"  if  an  umbrella  is  missing, 
"  a  thief  has  been  in  the  lobby ;"  if  a  towel  cannot  be 
found,  "  a  thief  must  have  stolen  it  off  the  hedge."  You 
arc  counselled  to  be  careful  of  your  pockets  when  you  stir 
abroad.  The  outer  doors  are  furnished  with  latches,  new 
bolts  and  bars  are  provided  for  outhouses,  bells  are  hung 
behind  the  shutters,  and  all  other  possible  expedients  are 
devised  to  keep  out  the  imaginary  "thief." 

"  Oh  !  there  is  a  smell  of  fire  ! "  Forthwith  the  house  is 
traversed,  downstairs  and  upstairs,  and  a  voice  at  length 
comes  from  the  kitchen,—"  It's  only  Bob  ;y  been  burning 
a  stick."  You  are  told  forthwith  of  a  thousand  accidents, 
deaths,  and  burnings,  that  have  come  from  burning  sticks  ! 
Bobby  is  petrified  and  horror-stricken,  and  is  haunted  by 
the  terror  of  conflagrations.  If  Bobby  gets  a  penny  from 
a  visitor,  he  is  counselled  "  not  to  buy  gunpowder"  with 
it,  though  he  has  a  secret  longing  for  crackers.  Maids 
are  cautioned  to  "be  careful  about  the  clothes-horse," 
and  their  ears  are  often  startled  with  a  cry  from  above- 
stairs  of  "Betty,  there  is  surely  something  singeing  !" 

The  fidgetty  person  '•  cannot  bear"  the  wind  whistling 
through  the  key-hole,  nor  the  smell  of  washing,  nor  the 
sweep's  cry  of  "  svee-eep,  svee-eep,"  nor  the  beating  of 
carpets,  nor  thick  ink,  nor  a  mewing  cat,  nor  new  boots, 
nor  a  cold  in  the  head,  nor  callers  for  rates  and  subscrip- 
tipns.  All  these  little  things  are  magnified  into  miseries, 
and  if  you  like  to  listen,  you  may  sit  for  hours  and  hear 
the  fidgetty  person  wax  eloquent  about  them,  drawing  a 
melancholy  pleasure  from  the  recital. 

The  fidgetty  person  sits  upon  thorns,  and  loves  to 
perch  his  or  her  auditor  on  the  same  raw  material.  Not 


only  so,  but  you  are  dragged  over  thorns,  until  you  feel 
thoroughly  unskinned.  Your  ears  are  bored,  and  your 
teeth  are  set  on  edge.  Your  head  aches,  and  your  withers 
are  wrung.  You  are  made  to  shake  hands  with  misery, 
and  almost  long  for  some  real  sorrow  as  a  relief. 

The  fidgetty  person  makes  a  point  of  getting  out  of 
humour  upon  any  occasion,  whether  about  private  or 
public  affairs.  If  subjects  for  misery  do  not  offer  within 
doors,  they  abound  without.  Something  that  has  been 
done  in  the  next  street  excites  their  ire,  or  something 
done  a  thousand  miles  off,  or  even  something  that  was 
done  a  thousand  years  ago.  Time  and  place  matter 
nothing  to  the  fidgetty.  They  overleap  all  obstacles  in 
getting  at  their  subject.  They  must  be  in  hot  water.  If 
one  question  is  set  at  rest,  they  start  another;  and  they 
wear  themselves  to  the  bone  in  settling  the  affairs  of 
everybody,  which  are  never  settled ;  they 

"  Are  made  desperate  by  a  too  quick  sense 
Of  constant  infelicity." 

Their  feverish  existence  refuses  rest,  and  they  fret  them- 
selves to  death  about  matters  with  which  they  have  often 
no  earthly  concern.  They  are  spendthrifts  in  sympathy, 
which  in  them  has  degenerated  into  an  exquisite  tendency 
to  pain.  They  are  launched  on  a  sea  of  trouble,  the 
shores  of  which  are  perpetually  extending.  They  are 
self-stretched  on  a  rack,  the  wheels  of  which  are  ever 
going  round. 

The  fundamental  maxim  of  the  fidgetty  is — whatever  is, 
is  wrong.  They  will  not  allow  themselves  to  be  happy, 
nor  anybody  else.  They  always  assume  themselves  to 
be  the  most  aggrieved  persons  extant.  Their  grumbling 
is  incessant,  and  they  operate  as  a  social  poison  wherever 
they  go.  Their  vanity  and  self-conceit  are  usually  accom- 
panied by  selfishness  in  a  very  aggravated  form,  which 
only  seems  to  make  their  fidgets  the  more  intolerable. 
You  will  generally  observe  that  they  are  idle  persons; 
indeed,  as  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  said,  that  the  fidgetty 
class  want  healthy  occupations.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten, 
employment  in  some  active  pursuit,  in  which  they  could 
not  have  time  to  think  about  themselves,  would  operate  as 
a  cure. 

But,  we  must  make  an  allowance.  Fidgets  are  often 
caused  by  the  stnte  of  the  stomach,  and  a  fit  of  bad 
temper  may  not  unfrequently  be  traced  to  an  attack  of 
indigestion.  One  of  the  most  fidgetty  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  is  a  martyr  to  dyspepsia,  and  it  is 
understood  that  some  of  his  most  petulant  and  bitter 
diatribes  have  been  uttered  while  labouring  under  more 
than  usually  severe  attacks  of  this  disease.  He  has 
"  pitched  into  "  some  "  honourable  gentleman"  when  he 
should  have  taken  blue  pill.  And  so  it  is  with  many  a  man, 
in  domestic  and  social  life,  whom  we  blame  for  his  snappish 
and  disagreeable  temper,  but  whose  stomach  is  the  real 
organ  at  fault.  Indeed,  the  stomach  is  the  moral  no  less 
than  the  physical  barometer  of  most  men ;  and  we  can  very 
often  judge  of  tempers,  conditions,  and  sympathies,  pretty 
accurately,  according  to  its  state.  Let  us,  therefore,  be 
charitable  to  the  fidgetty,  whose  stomachs,  rather  than 
their  hearts,  may  be  at  fault ;  and  let  us  counsel  them  to 
mend  them,  by  healthy  and  temperate  modes  of  living, 
and  by  plenty  of  wholesome  occupation  and  exercise. 


PETTY   ANNOYANCES. 

Petty  annoyances  are  the  ominous  trifles  from  which 
spring  the  heart-burnings,  the  conjugal  strife  of  after 
years.  They  are  the  forgotten  seeds,  which,  having  been 
thrown  by  the  wayside  of  a  matrimonial  journey  spring 
up  in  the  shape  of  apathy  or  loathing.  They  are  the 
sparks  which  lie  smouldering  in  the  dead  wood  of  the 
atfections,  and  burst  out  when  least  expected.  They  are 
the  particles  of  sand  which  a  long  compression  hardens 
into  stone  ;  they  are  the  nothings  out  of  which  the  world 
of  misery  is  made. 
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WE    CAN    W  AIT. 

HAUK  !  the  lisping  tide  retiretli, 

With  a  sound  akiu  to  speecli, 
Leaving  there  its  farewell  tokens 

On  the  level  sandy  beach. 
So,  the  waters  of  Life's  rivers, 

Never  cease  t,o  ebb  and  flow ; 
Now,  success,  '..ike  moonlight,  quivers — 

Now,  the  night-wind  singeth  low ! 
But,  good  soul,  expect  not  ever, 

That  the  waves  will  bear  thee  high 
Every  ebb  should  be  a  measure, 

Thou  shouldst  count  thy  conquests  by. 
When  the  waters  sink  the  lowest, 

See  what  treasures  thou  canst  find, 
What  rich  gift  of  which  thou  knowest, 

Have  the  wavelets  left  behind  ? 

Wish  not,  that  full  tides  of  fortune, 

Were,  for  evermore,  thy  fate ; 
God  doth  guide  both  ebb  and  flowing — 
Thou  must  wait, 

See,  the  beauteous  beams  of  evening 

Lessen — lessen,  and  depart, 
Leaving  earth,  a  weeping  maiden, 

Sorrowing,  and  lone  of  heart, 
So,  the  truest  of  affection 

Hath  its  hour  of  soft  decline, 
Fleecy  clouds  come  intervening, 

And  eclipse  the  light  divine ; 
But,  nor  silence  nor  estrangement 

Can  disturb  the  steadfast  soul ; 
These  are  but  the  scatter'd  fragments 

That  make  up  a  perfect  whole. 
Conscious  of  its  own  high  purpose, 

It  can  bear  the  transient  night, 
In  the  faith  that,  with  the  morning, 

There  will  come  more  ambient  light. 

Wish  not,  that  the  sun  shone  ever, 
Or  that  Love  should  ne'er  abate ; 
Right,  and  its  rewards,  ne'er  sever — 
We  can  wait  I 

Life  is  full  of  sun  and  shadow, 

And,  like  children  at  their  play, 
Sun-gleams  flit  across  the  meadow, 

Changing  still,  the  livelong  day. 
But  the  soul  that's  true  and  earnest, 

Keeps  an  ever  onward  track ; 
Tears  may  fall  upon  the  pathway, 

But  the  eye  ne'er  gazes  back. 
Loving  hearts  are  mighty  helpers, 

And  'tis  well  when  such  are  given ; 
But  no  human  ties  must  hindei 

On  the  upward  march  to  heaven ; 
Keep  thyself,  oh,  noble  spirit ! 

Keep  thyself  in  calm  content ; 
0  er  the  birthright  we  inherit, 

Guardian  eyes,  in  love,  are  bent ! 
Wish  not,  that  each  mortal  yearning 

Should  on  earth  have  found  its  mate ; 
Eternity's  bright  lamps  are  burning — 
Thou  must  wait ! 


MARIE. 


REC  JNCILE  conviction  with  delay,  and  to-morrow  is  a 
fatal  lie.  Frighten  resolutions  into  action,  to-morrow 
is  a  wholesome  truth. 


DIAMOND     DUST. 

THOSE  who  attempt  nothing  themselves  think  every- 
thing easily  performed. 

WE  gain  nothing  by  falsehood  but  the  disadvantage  of 
not  being  believed  when  we  speak  the  truth. 

WE  should  do  our  utmost  to  encourage  the  beautiful, 
for  the  useful  encourages  itself. 

SOME  have  the  folly  to  be  ridiculous  :  some  have  the 
vanity  to  be  ridiculous  :  very  few  have  the  courage  to  be 
ridiculous. 

THE  best  part  of  beauty  is  that  which  a  picture  cannot 
express. 

THE  gem  cannot  be  polished  without  friction,  nor  man 
perfected  without  adversity. 

THE  purest  altar  of  love  is  the  heart  of  a  mother. 

DIVISIONS  are  Satan's  powder-plots  to  blow  up  religion. 

THAT  charity  which  longs  to  publish  itself  ceases  to  be 
charity. 

MALICE  keeps  no  holidays. 

LOVE  is  of  the  nature  of  a  burning  glass,  which  Kept 
still  in  one  place  fireth,  changed  often,  it  doth  nothing. 

JUDGMENT — A  faculty  of  which  many  people  have  not 
enough  to  discover  that  they  want  more. 

NATURE  never  says  one  thing,  and  Wisdom  another. 

RULING  one's  anger  well  is  not  so  good  as  preventing 
it. 

HE  that  undertakes  a  long  march  should  not  have 
tight  shoes. 

A  MERE  gossip  ought  not  to  wonder  at  persons  6eing 
tired  of  him,  seeing  that  they  are  indebted  for  the  honour 
or  his  visit  solely  to  the  circumstance  of  his  being  tired 
of  himself. 

SINCERELY  to  aspire  after  virtue  is  to  gain  her;  and 
zealously  to  labour  after  her  wages  is  to  receive  them. 

ADVICE,  like  enow,  the  softer  it  falls,  the  longer  it 
dwells  upon,  and  the  deeper  it  sinks  into  the  mind. 

LAZINESS  travels  so  slowly  that  poverty  soon  over- 
takes her. 

A  MAN'S  life  is  a  tower  with  a  staircase  of  many 
steps  that,  as  he  toileth  upward,  crumble  successively 
behind  him. 

OUR  incomes  should  be  like  our  shoes,  if  too  small, 
they  will  gall  and  pinch  us,  but  if  too  large,  they  will 
cause  us  to  stumble  and  to  trip. 

BALLADS- — Vocal  portraits  of  the  national  mind. 

JEALOUSY  is  a  secret  avowal  we  make  of  our  own  in- 
feriority. 

THE  generality  of  men  have,  like  plants,  some  hidden 
properties  which  chance  alone  discovers. 

WHEN  a  man  chooses  the  rewards  of  virtue,  he  should 
remember  that  to  resign  the  pleasures  of  vice  is  part  of 
his  bargain. 

IT  is  a  base  and  narrow  mind  to  which  suspicion  is 
natural. 

THE  reason  why  the  pangs  of  shame  and  jealousy  are 
so  sharp  is  this — vanity  gives  us  no  assistance  in  sup- 
porting them. 

LESS  judgment  than  wit  is  more  sail  than  ballast. 

To  know  the  pains  of  power,  we  must  go  to  those  who 
have  it ;  to  know  its  pleasures,  we  must  go  to  those  who 
are  seeking  it. 

IF  you  would  be  known/ and  not  know,  vegetate  in  a 
village ;  if  you  would  know,  and  not  be  known,  live  in  a 
city. 
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ASSOCIATIVE   EFFORTS   OF   WORKING   MEN. 

Co-operation  is  Power  ;  in  proportion  as  people  combine,  they 
know  their  strength ;  civilization  itself  is  but  the  effect  of  com- 
bining.— B  u  LWER. 

A  GRAND  idea  has  taken  possession  of  many  of  the  most 
ardent  minds  of  the  age  we  live  in,  and  is  striving  to 
embody  itself  in  numerous  practical  exemplifications.  We 
allude  to  co-operation  for  the  production  and  distribution 
of  the  elements  of  social  wealth  among  the  industrious 
classes  of  society. 

The  power  of  this  principle  has  indeed  long  been  known 
and  practised.  It  is  this  which  has  elevated  nations  called 
civilized,  from  the  degradations  of  savage  life.  It  is  the 
power  of  intelligent  combination,  of  united  effort,  which 
has  conferred  upon  man  all  the  advantages  which  he  pos- 
sesses as  a  civilized  being. 

In  the  infancy  of  civilization,  this  combined  action  was 
on  the  part  of  the  few,  who  wielded  the  destinies  of  society, 
and  divided  among  themselves  its  wealth.  Hence  the 
history  of  early  times  is  for  the  most  part  but  a  record  of 
the  doings  of  a  few  great  men,  whom  the  people,  not  yet 
born  in  an  intellectual  sense,  served  as  "  hewers  of  wood, 
and  drawers  of  water,"  and  at  other  times  as  banded 
fighting-men.  The  early  organizations  of  society  were 
confined  to  the  raising  and  drilling  of  armies ;  and  the 
barbarism  has  not  yet  been  entirely  discarded  from 
among  us. 

But  as  society  advanced,  intelligence  spread,  and  an 
emancipation  took  place.  To  escape  the  serfdom  of  the 
lords,  men  congregated  into  towns,  and  associated  them- 
selves together  into  Guilds  and  Corporations.  This  was 
the  origin  of  the  middle  classes.  Still  the  association 
was  but  partial ;  it  embraced  only  the  privileged :  the 
actual  working  class  was  not  included.  But  these  asso- 
ciations, imperfect  though  they  were,  contained  in  them 
the  seeds  of  great  good.  They  built  up  a  new  power, 
allied  to  industry,  which  was  yet  to  confront  and  with- 
stand the  feudal  power,  and  conquer  a  vantage  ground 
for  further  progress.  Their  influence  grew,  until  they 
reared  their  heads  among  the  highest  in  the  land,  forming 
an  aristocracy  of  wealth,  with  which,  in  course  of  time,  the 
aristocracy  of  birth  did  not  disdain  to  ally  itself. 

The  middle  class  increased  in  number,  in  power,  and 
in  influence.  They  forced  their  way  into  the  legislature, 
by  united  efforts,  by  combined  action,  by  steady  organiza- 
tion. They  modified  the  laws  of  the  nation :  they  gave 
the  country  its  Prime  Minister,  the  son  of  a  cotton- 
spinner,  who  prided  himself  in  the  distinction,  and 
refused  to  exchange  it  for  an  Earl's  coronet.  They 
determined  Public  Opinion — that  great  engine  of  modern 
times.  They  stamped  the  broad  marks  of  their  power  in 
all  directions.  They  combined  their  means  together,  and 
founded  banks,  formed  canals,  built  bridges,  wrought 
mines,  lighted  towns  with  gas,  established  insurance 


offices,  and,  above  all,  they  constructed  railways,  the 
most  stupendous  and  costly,  but  also  amongst  the  most 
beneficent  works,  that  the  world  has  ever  seen.  All  this 
has  been  done  by  the  middle  classes  through  the  power 
of  association. 

And  now  the  light  which  first  shone  forth  from  the 
dark  apathy  of  the  feudal  ages,  and  has  been  steadily 
growing  brighter  and  brighter  as  the  human  race 
advanced,  is  shining  down  amongst  a  new  and  multitu- 
dinous class,  revealing  to  them  the  causes  of  their  social 
depression,  and  the  means  of  their  social  elevation.  The 
great  body  of  the  industrious  classes  in  this  and  other 
civilized  countries,  has  now  detected  in  the  Power  of 
Association  the  grand  instrument  of  their  deliverance. 
They  see  that  it  has  succeeded  in  elevating  other  classes 
to  a  position  of  comfortable  and  intelligent  existence,  and 
that  it  is  equally  applicable  to  their  own  condition,  as  to 
that  of  any  other  body  of  men.  They  are  now  discussing 
the  principles  of  association,  and  seeking  how  to  apply  it 
so  that  they  who  labour  shall  derive  the  largest  possible 
advantage  from  their  industry.  They  feel  that,  in  order 
to  advance  in  the  dignity  of  thinking  beings,  they  must 
first  establish  a  solid  substratum  of  comfort;  and  there- 
fore their  first  object  is,  to  organize  Associations  for  the 
production  and  distribution  of  wealth;  upon  which  are 
afterwards  built  up  domestic  well-being,  education,  know- 
ledge, and  social  power. 

Many  have  already  formed  themselves  into  companies 
of  workmen  for  the  purpose  of  production  in  various 
departments  of  industry.  Others,  more  ambitious,  would 
emulate  the  efforts  of  those  men  in  the  middle  ages,  who 
formed  themselves  into  corporations  in  towns,  and  are 
aiming  at  the  formation  of  "  cities  of  refuge,"  in  the 
shape  of  co-operative  communities  of  working  men  located 
on  the  land.  And  why  should  they  not  try?  Why 
should  not  experiments  be  made  in  all  possible  direc- 
tions ?  The  enterprise  is  a  great  one,  and  the  problem 
to  be  solved  is  one  of  the  greatest  that  has  ever  been 
proposed  to  society  in  any  age — How  are  the  labouring 
classes,  (the  large  majority  in  every  community,)  to  reap 
the  advantages  of  their  industry,  and  the  blessings  of  Chris- 
tian civilization  ?  or,  in  other  words,  to  use  Bentham's 
phrase — "  How  can  we  best  secure  the  greatest  possible 
happiness  for  the  greatest  number  ? " 

Doubtless,  there  will  be  many  false  experiments, 
though  not  therefore  fruitless ;  for  the  true  worker  learns 
as  much  from  failure  as  from  success.  They  may  take 
a  wrong  direction,  and  connect  themselves  with  things 
unwise  and  unsound ;  but,  with  the  disposition  to  receive 
light  from  all  quarters,  to  retrace  false  steps,  and  to  learn 
wisdom  from  failures,  and  with  the  earnest  resolution  to 
succeed,  ultimate  success  may  be  surely  predicted. 

"  Ultimate,"  we  say ;  but  it  will  not  be  soon.  The 
grandest  growths  are  the  slowest.  What  long  centuries 
of  struggling  have  the  middle  classes  lived  through,  before 
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they  could  conquer  their  right  to  exist  as  a  political  class ; 
how  many  centuries  elapsed  before  the  working  classes 
could  free  themselves  from  the  bonds  of  feudal  slavery ; 
what  long  ages  of  martyrdom  had  Christianity  to  en- 
counter before  it  could  secure  a  recognised  footing !  But 
opinion  moves  more  quickly  now;. for  we  have  the  press 
arid  the  vantage  ground  of  free  utterance — no  mean 
powers. 

The  greatest  difficulty  to  be  contended  against  is,  we 
fear,  the  yet  uneducated  state  of  the  mass  of  the  people ; 
which  renders  them  comparatively  powerless  in  all  asso- 
ciative efforts.  But  we  think  the  signs  are  abroad  of  a 
|  great  movement  among  the  most  enlightened  men  in  the 
country,  in  favour  of  an  efficient  measure  of  National 
Education,  and  through  means  of  which  the  great  social 
changes  which  are  inevitable,  and  which  will  come  upon 
us,  may  be  accomplished  peacefully  and  beneficently, 
and  unaccompanied  by  the  roar  of  social  upturning  and 
revolution. 

Another  difficulty  to  be  encountered  in  this  country,  is 
that  presented  by  the  existing  state  of  the  laws,  which 
throw  great  obstacles  in  the  way  of  associative  efforts. 
But  the  willingness  on  the  part  of  the  legislature  to  in- 
quire into  this  matter,  and  the  desire  which  has  been 
expressed  in  influential  quarters  to  remove  the  existing 
obstructions,  induce  us  to  believe  that  steps  will  be  taken 
to  frame  and  pass  an  Act  of  Parliament  for  this  purpose 
in  the  ensuing  session.  We  have  now  before  us  the 
Report  of  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
recently  published,  on  the  "  Means  of  removing  obstacles 
and  giving  facilities  to  safe  investments  for  the  savings  of 
the  middle  and  working  classes ; "  and  in  this  Report, 
the  great  obstacles  to  investments  in  land,  from  the  ex- 
pense of  titles  and  conveyances  (through  the  complicated 
state  of  the  law),  the  defective  law  of  partnership,  which 
tends  to  prevent  industrious  men  combining  their  capital 
together  in  associative  enterprises  are  strongly  pointed 
out ;  and  the  Committee  urge  "  the  pressing  necessity  of 
the  subject  being  speedily  attended  to  by  the  legislature." 
They  add,  that  "  the  great  change  in  the  social  position  of 
multitudes,  from  the  growth  of  large  towns  and  crowded 
districts,  renders  it  more  necessary  that  corresponding 
changes  in  the  law  should  take  place,  both  to  improve 
their  condition  and  contentment,  and  to  give  additional 
facilities  to  investments  of  the  capital  which  their  industry 
and  enterprise  is  constantly  creating  and  augmenting." 

To  mention  one  instance  of  the  great  difficulties  at  pre- 
sent existing,  it  may  be  stated,  that  before  the  projectors  of 
the  Metropolitan  Model  Lodging-houses  for  workmen 
could  commence  the  working  of  their  plan,  they  had  to 
encounter  great  delay,  and  incur  an  expense  of  .£1,000  in 
obtaining  their  charter  !  And  without  obtaining  some 
such  charter,  or  act  of  incorporation,  no  body  of  men  can 
form  an  association  for  purposes  of  industrial  co-opera- 
tion, without  subjecting  themselves  to  the  unjust  laws  of 
partnership.  For  instance,  any  such  association,  under 
the  present  state  of  the  law,  becomes  liable  for  the  entire 
debts  of  any  one  member  after  he  has  joined  it.  Thus 
one  reckless  spendthrift  out  of  three  hundred  men,  may 
ruin  an  associative  concern,  as  the  law  now  stands.  And 
the  whole  of  the  members  are  liable,  to  the  last  farthing 
of  property  possessed  by  them  as  individuals,  to  make 
good  the  losses  which  may  have  been  incurred  by  any  one 
of  their  number  in  the  business  they  may  have  carried 
on.  The  law,  therefore,  is  a  great  obstacle  to  the  progress 
of  associative  efforts  among  working  men  in  this  country, 
at  the  present  time. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  these  great  difficulties, 
many  highly  creditable  experiments  in  associative  labour 
have  already  been  made  by  working  men  in  various  parts 
of  England.  The  Working  Tailors'  Association,  at  34, 
Castle  Street,  is  one  of  the  most  hopeful  experiments. 
It  avoids  the  difficulties  above  referred  to,  by  vesting  the 
responsibility  in  one  person,  Mr.  Walter  Cooper,  the  able 


manager  of  the  concern.  The  association  originated  in 
the  Letters  on  Labour,  published  in  the  Morning  Chro- 
nicle, in  which  the  sufferings  of  tailors  from  the  "  Sweat- 
ing System,"  were  so  graphically  described.  A  number 
of  gentlemen,  together  with  some  working  men,  met 
together,  and  the  question  was  asked — "  What  can  be 
done  to  rescue  the  working  class  from  these  sufferings, 
and  to  elevate  their  condition  by  unity  and  sobriety  ? " 
A  house  was  taken,  a  committee  was  formed,  several 
gentlemen  subscribed  a  capital  of  £300,  with  which  the 
experiment  was  commenced.  Twelve  working  tailors 
started  work,  and  in  three  months,  such  was  the  success 
of  their  experiment,  that  their  numbers  had  increased  to 
thirty-four  :  customers  flowed  in,  and  the  concern  flou- 
rished. The  men  were  paid  good  wages,  and,  besides, 
shared  equally  one-third  of  the  profits,  which  were  con- 
siderable; another  third  went  towards  paying  off  the 
original  capital,  and  the  remaining  third  to  the  increase 
of  the  stock.  Interest  on  the  capital  is  also  set  apart, 
but  this  the  lenders  of  the  capital  do  not  appropriate, 
preferring  that  it  should  be  devoted  to  the  promotion  of 
similar  associations  of  working  men.  It  will  be  perceived, 
that  the  principle  is — to  divide  among  the  actual  labourers 
both  the  wages  and  the  profits  of  their  labour — the 
workmen  and  the  masters'  interests  being  thus  combined 
in  one  interest.  In  addition  to  their  increased  gains,  the 
workmen  take  care  that  their  own  personal  comforts  are 
attended  to,  in  the  shape  of  properly  ventilated  work- 
shops, and  other  necessary  sanitary  regulations.  The 
style  of  their  work,  hitherto,  has  been  such  as  to  elicit 
general  approbation ;  and  they  have  had  customers  among 
all  classes,  up  to  earls,  lords,  members  of  parliament, 
and  a  great  number  of  the  clergy.  The  experiment  has 
succeeded  so  well,  that  other  tailors'  associations  have 
been  formed  in  London,  one  in  Castle  Street  East,  Ox- 
ford Street  (near  the  Chemical  College),  and  another  in 
the  City,  towards  which  working  men  have  subscribed  from 
£1  to  £b  each,  in  order  to  provide  the  requisite  capital 
to  start  with.  The  bootmakers,  shoemakers,  ladies' 
shoemakers,  working  builders,  and  needlewomen,  have 
each  already  started  associations  of  the  same  kind. 
So  have  the  working  bakers,  to  whom  Mr.  J.  Clarkson, 
their  manager,  has  kindly  advanced  the  requisite  ca- 
pital :  they  already  have  a  large  business,  indeed 
more  than  they  can  well  manage,  and  a  considerable 
enlargement  of  their  premises  has  become  necessary. 
Mr.  Clarkson,  in  his  evidence  given  before  the  Parlia- 
mentary Committee,  says  : — "  If  we  had  safeguards 
(which,  in  the  present  state  of  the  law,  such  associations 
have  not)  we  could  give  security,  and  we  could  get  capital 
to  carry  out  this  great  principle,  to  prove  that  we  can 
make  bread  without  working  at  night  and  on  Sundays." 
"  And  as  cheaply  as  at  present  ?"  asked  the  Committee. 
"  Yes,  cheaper,"  was  the  answer ;  "  and  increase  the 
comforts  of  the  men,  and  the  health  of  the  men.  At 
preseVit  it  cannot  be  done,  the  bakehouses  are  in  such 
miserable  places,  down  below  in  cellars.  If  we  had 
capital  to  build  places  comfortable  for  the  men  to  live 
and  work  in,  we  could  make  the  bread,  and  save  a  great 
per-centage,  by  having  it  made  in  a  large  establishment." 
In  many  parts  of  the  country  also,  similar  associative 
experiments  have  for  some  time  been  in  operation.  A  fa- 
vou  ite  experimenth  as  been  the  establishment  of  "Peoples' 
Mills,"  most  of  which  are  situated  in  Yorkshire — at  Hull, 
Leeds,  Ripponden,  Thirsk,  and  other  towns.  The  Hull 
mill  is  the  oldest  established  ;  that  at  Leeds  is  the  largest 
and  most  flourishing.  It  contains  about  3,000  members, 
and  possesses  an  invested  capital  of  about  .£3,500.  It 
is,  probably,  the  most  complete  flour-mill  in  the  kingdom, 
and  \  is  perfect  in  its  mechanical  arrangements.  The 
members,  by  its  constitution  under  the  Friendly  Societies' 
Act,  are  prevented  from  dividing  the  profits  ;  but  they  do 
the  same  thing  by  selling  flour  among  themselves  of  the  best 
quality,  at  greatly  reduced  prices.  This  mill  is  said  to  have 
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effected  a  saving  in  the  price  of  flour,  to  the  people  of 
Leeds  and  the  neighbourhood,  by  the  reduction  in  price 
which  it  has  effected  in  this  article,  of  not  less  than 
£30,000  per  annum,  during  the  three  years  it  has  been 
at  work. 

There  is  also  a  very  thriving  co-operative  association  at 
Rochdale,  which  has  existed  for  more  than  six  years ;  it 
now  contains  450  members,  with  a  capital  of  £1,500. 
They  deal  in  provisions  and  clothing,  a  portion  of  which 
is  manufactured  by  the  members  themselves.  The  profits 
are  not  divided  among  the  members  in  the  shape  of 
money,  but  what  is  equivalent,  they  share  the  benefits  in 
the  reduced  price  of  the  articles  bought  at  the  establish- 
ment; and  the  profits  in  this  way  are  very  considerable, 
not  to  speak  of  the  genuine  and  unadulterated  articles 
which  they  thus  secure. 

Other  associations,  of  a  smaller  kind,  exist  at  Padiham, 
Bacup,  Heywood,  Milnrow,  Smallbridge,  Whitworth, 
and  Salford,  all  in  Lancashire ;  and  there  are  several  in 
Yorkshire,  of  which  that  at  Huddersfield  is  the  most 
thriving,  and  has  been  the  longest  established.  Those  at 
Padiham  and  Bacup  unite  in  keeping  eight  looms  at  work 
in  Rochdale,  for  the  manufacture  of  flannel  for  the  use 
of  the  members.  The  Padiham  Association  is  accumu- 
lating capital.  Though  it  numbers  only  57  members,  in 
little  more  than  a  year  it  has  accumulated  nearly  £400 
in  capital.  There  are  also  several  associations  of  the 
same  kind  in  some  of  the  manufacturing  towns  of 
Scotland, — as  at  Galashiels  and  Tillicoultry.  At  the 
latter  place,  the  members  have  built  houses  out  of  the 
profits  of  their  concern,  which  is  a  very  thriving  one. 

While  writing  thus  far,  a  paragraph  in  a  local  paper 
has  come  under  our  eyes,  announcing  that  a  body  of 
operatives  at  Manchester  have  taken  a  mill,  and  propose 
manufacturing  on  their  own  account.  Here  is  a  great 
experiment  towards  the  solution  of  the  labour  question ! 
What  will  be  the  result  ?  At  present  that  cannot  be 
foretold.  But,  at  all  events,  everyone  will  be  disposed 
to  concede  the  importance  of  the  experiment,  stimulated 
as  it  is  by  no  mean  or  unworthy  motive,  but  by  the  very  op- 
posite— namely,  by  forethought,  sobriety,  intelligence,  and 
unity.  This  last  experiment  has  originated  in  a  turn-out 
of  workmen  from  a  mill  near  Manchester,  in  consequence 
of  the  master  having  attempted  to  reduce  wages :  three 
hundred  of  the  men  associated  their  means  and  their 
industry,  and  proceeded  to  take  a  mill  for  themselves.  On 
this  the  Athenaeum  remarks — 

"  Such  a  circumstance  may  or  may  not  help  to  reVolu- 
tionize  industry;  but  it  speaks  of  sobriety,  union,  character 
and  forecasting  habits  in  the  men.  A  factory  is  a  costly 
affair.  A  vast  change  must  have  come  over  the  factory 
population,  ere  a  man  possessing  mill-property  could 
dream  of  letting  it  out  to  strikers.  Much  as  we  have 
seen  and  heard  of  the  progress  of  Manchester  during  the 
last  dozen  years,  we  remember  no  fact  so  powerfully  signi- 
ficant of  advance  as  this  attempt — however  more  or  less 
wise  or  hopeful — at  co-operative  labour." 

In  a  future  number,  we  shall  give  further  illustrations 
of  this  interesting  subject. 


A    MODERN    NOVEL. 

THE  last  few  years  have  witnessed  a  great  change  in  the 
works  of  fiction,  which  form  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
literature  of  this  country.  If  it  may  not  be  conceded 
that  Shelley  is  perfectly  right  when  he  says  that,  man's 
moral  nature  makes  the  laws  which  rule  his  moral  state, 
it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  popular  taste  produces 
the  quality  of  literary  food  which  the  people  think  best 
suited  to  them,  and  in  that  respect  at  all  events,  we  may 
accept  the  change  visible  in  works  of  fiction  as  indicative 
of  the  mental  position  of  those  for  whom  they  are  writ- 
ten. It  seems  to  be  one  of  the  indispensable  conditions 


necessary  to  an  author's  success,  that  he  should  under- 
stand the  spirit  of  his  time,  or  that  if  he  does  not  under- 
stand it,  he  should  do  what  perhaps  is  better,  feel  it,  and 
be  sympathetically  influenced  by  it.  A  man  may  have 
great  knowledge,  but  that  will  not  suffice;  he  may  add  to 
knowledge  talent,  and  yet  fail ;  he  may  even  add  to  know- 
ledge and  talent  tact,  and  still  be  unsuccessful,  unless  he 
is  moved  by  the  peculiar  genius  which  belongs  to  his  own 
era.  We  hear  a  great  deal  now  and  then  about  "  creat- 
ing a  taste,"  this  man  is  said  to  hare  created  a  taste  for 
this,  and  that  other  man  for  that,  and  is  glorified  accord- 
ingly. We  are  bound  to  say  that  we  regard  a  great  deal 
of  this  assumption  as  fustian,  as  mere  "leather  and  pru- 
nella." Those  who  say  so,  no  doubt  believe  in  their 
literary  creed,  but  it  is  not  any  the  more  true  for  all  that. 
It  may  be  humbling  to  genius,  but  it  is  true  that  no  man 
or  set  of  men  ever  yet  created  a  taste  for  which  men 
were  not  prepared,  ever  yet  made  a  thing  or  a  doctrine 
palatable  or  popular,  for  which  the  world  had  not  begun 
to  feel  the  necessity.  It  may  be  that  the  world's  voice 
is  often  almost  dumb  in  its  inarticulateness,  but  those 
who  do  great  things  always  manage  in  some  form  or  other 
to  translate  its  mystic  utterances.  It  may  be  that 
the  world's  necessities  are  often  shadowed  forth  not  de- 
finitely, but  as  a  craving  for  that  "  we  know  not  of,"  and 
expressed  dimly  and  fitfully  by  an  uneasy  restlessness, 
but  it  is  the  part  of  genius  to  give  these  necessities  a 
form,  body;  and  colour,  and  voice,  and,  by  lending  them 
a  definite  expression,  lead  them  on  to  their  own  accom- 
plishment. Indeed  it  seems  to  us  the  great  task  of 
genius,  its  own  peculiar  mission,  to  interpret  the  dark  ut- 
terances of  the  period,  and  to  send  them  forth  in  tones 
of  music,  or  dignity,  or  deep  solemnity  as  best  befits  their 
import.  He  who  neglects  or  is  unable  to  do  this,  does 
little  or  nothing  in  his  own  time.  If  he  catches  the 
spirit  of  the  past,  the  present  neglects  him,  and  that  dead 
past  can  never  furnish  him  forth  a  fitting  reward.  If 
lifted  high  above  his  own  age,  standing  almost  prophet- 
like  upon  the  topmost  ridge  of  the  Now,  he  peers 
through  the  dim  confines  of  time  and  catches  the  accents 
of  futurity,  the  present  neglects  him  too,  and  he  must 
wait  for  the  future  to  give  him  his  meed  of  praise,  after 
the  green  sod  covers  him  and  the  worms  have  preyed 
upon  his  mortal  frame.  No  man  gathers  in  the  vintage 
of  last  year  or  the  next  year's  harvest.  The  present  urged 
onward  by  the  ever-moving  necessities  of  the  moment 
does  its  own  work,  without  consciously  caring  much  for 
what  has  gone  or  what  is  to  come,  and  like  a  husband- 
man paying  the  labourers  in  his  own  field,  and  not  in 
those  of  his  neighbours,  rewards  those  who  work  for  it, 
in  its  own  coin.  It  regards  those  who  look  backward  or 
forward  as  not  belonging  to  it,  and  neglects  them.  Often 
it  seems  to  say  "  those  who  are  not  for  us  are  against 
us,"  and  persecutes  them ;  and  so  those  who  would 
thrive  or  gain  power  or  wealth,  who  would  have  audiences 
and  inculcate  opinions,  must  study  the  world's  spirit,  and 
in  some  respects  conform  to  it;  must  serve  its  present 
needs  and  wants,  and  give  an  articulate  expression  to  its 
inarticulate  longings  and  dumb  desires. 

It  may  not  be  flattering  to  those  who  pour  forth  their 
rivulets  of  thought,  like  tributary  brooks  to  the  great 
stream  of  progress,  constantly  running  on  towards  the 
ocean  of  human  perfection,  or  if  perfection  may  not  be 
at  least  of  improvement,  to  say  that  they  do  not  move 
the  world  so  much  as  the  world  moves  them ;  that  they 
do  not  so  much  create  a  taste,  as  give  expression  to  a 
taste  already  struggling  for  a  development.  Though  it 
may  not  be  flattering  it  is  the  fact,  and  those  who  recog- 
nise and  accept  the  fact  will  find  themselves  in  illustrious 
company.  The  recognition  and  the  acceptance  of  this 
truth  more  or  less  consciously,  has  influenced  and  helped 
to  make  great  all  the  men  who  have  done  much  to  decide 
the  destinies  of  the  world,  either  as  thinkers,  writers,  or 
actors.  Shakspere  was  made,  so  to  speak,  by  the  Refor- 
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mation.  Wanting  as  he  may  appear  to  be  in  religious  sen- 
timent, it  was  the  free  thought  upon  all  subjects,  let 
loose  by  that  important  religious  movement,  that  gave 
point  and  soul  to  his  genius.  He  took  that  free  thought, 
wanting  in  individuality  as  it  was,  interpreted  it  and  gave 
it  an  expression  fit  for  all  time ;  an  expression  not  indi- 
vidual but  universal;  not  good  nor  bad  wholly,  but 
human,  and  hence  his  greatness.  The  Puritan  tendencies 
of  a  later  period,  the  strong  religious  enthusiasm  of  the 
Commonwealth  directed  Milton's  genius,  turned  his  men- 
tal eyes,  after  his  bodily  eyes  had  closed  for  ever,  to  the 
regions  of  divinity,  and  produced  his  "  Paradise  Lost." 
The  inductive  reasoning  of  Bacon  did  but  picture  fortli 
the  public  want  consequent  upon  an  unexpressed  re-ac- 
tion against  the  unproved  or  unprovable  theories  of  the 
mystic  and  imaginative  philosophers.  The  speculations 
of  Locke  were  prompted  by,  as  well  as  fostered  that 
material  movement  which  strives  to  set  up  reason  against 
faith.  The  classic  writers,  such  as  Pope,  gave  voice  to 
the  classical  tendencies  of  their  own  time.  The  encyclo- 
paedists of  half  a  century  ago  were  pushed  onward  by 
that  spirit  which  founds  all  upon  knowledge,  and  would 
leave  no  sphere  for  belief  in  the  minds  of  men.  Fielding 
and  Smollett  were  coarse  and  indelicate,  not  so  much 
because  that  was  the  proper  character  of  their  minds,  as 
because  they  were  expressions  of  the  coarseness  and  in- 
delicate profligacy  of  manners  which  prevailed  around 
them.  Sir  Walter  Scott  gave  voice  to  the  love  of  legen- 
dary lore  which  was  working  in  the  hearts  of  the  people. 
To  come  down  to  a  later  period,  what  but  that  leaning 
regretfully  towards  the  apparent  ease  and  carelessness  and 
jollity  of  the  old  times  produced  the  revivalist  novels  of 
Disraeli  ?  What  but  a  feeling  that  men  wanted  play  as 
well  as  work,  that  they  wanted  the  amenities  as  well  as 
the  necessaries  of  life,  that  they  needed  leaders  from  the 
really,  not  the  conventionally  great  men  of  the  time, 
striving  for  a  voice,  brought  forth  his  "  Sybil "  and 
(e  Coningsby  ? "  What  but  a  conviction  peeping  out  of 
the  highest  minds,  that  men  in  a  purely  practical  age  lack 
somewhat  of  the  earnest  self-devoting  enthusiasm  which 
made  their  forefathers  great  of  yore  prompted  his  "Tan- 
cred  ? "  In  the  same  way,  we  trace  in  Thackeray  an  ex- 
pression of  the  disgust  which  is  beginning  to  stir  the 
world's  heart,  at  all  the  shams  and  humbugs  of  conven- 
tionalism, the  sickening  of  the  masses  at  superficial 
polish  and  outside  seeming  of  all  sorts,  the  horror  of 
what  Charles  Mackay  calls,  "  Wrong  dressed  up  in  the 
garb  of  Right,"  and  "  Darkness  passing  itself  for  Light," 
the  repudiation  of  Vice  striving  to  hide  herself  in  mock 
splendour,  and  to  pass  off  her  tinsel  as  the  pure  jewels 
and  splendid  adornments  of  Virtue ;  and  last  though  not 
least,  the  contempt  for  what  the  "  Punch"  writers  would 
call  the  unmitigated  "  plush"  and  "  flunkeyism,"  in  a 
word  the  "  snobbishness"  of  others  in  the  great  world, 
than  those  who  wear  shoulder-knots  and  carry  gilded 
sticks  behind  their  mistresses  and  masters.  Dickens,  too, 
[  a  true  exponent  of  the  spirit  of  his  generation,  catches 
j  and  puts  into  eloquent  syllables  the  voice  of  that  impulse 
working  on  the  public  mind,  which  has  made  our  papers 
set  their  "commissioners"  to  work  to  fill  their  columns 
with  details  of  the  social  condition  and  the  wants  of  the 
many  j  which  urges  us  to  look  to  the  poor,  to  treat  them 
kindly  and  tenderly  as  well  as  wisely ;  to  give  them  new 
habits  and  new  motives  for  good,  instead  of  confining 
ourselves  to  punishing  them  for  evil  ones — to  recognise 
in  the  adverse  circumstances  by  which  the  children  of 
poverty  are  surrounded  the  source  of  most  of  their  vices ; 
to  see  in  their  virtues  the  latent  good  which  belongs  in- 
alienably to  humanity  struggling  into  action,  despite  the 
obstacles  which  seem  to  block  its  path ;  to  make  love  the 
great  rule  of  government:  to  teach  by  living  example 
rather  than  dead  precept,  and  to  set  up  the  honest,  fear- 
less, industrious  worker  as  a  great  Respectability,  worthy, 
whatever  his  conventional  rank,  to  be  looked  on  as  a  true 


model  for  imitation.  We  might  go  on  ad  infinitum  to 
multiply  examples,  but  we  think  we  have  done  enough 
;o  support  the  truth  we  have  stated,  that  the  literature 
of  an  age  expresses  its  tendencies — that  every  age,  every 
necessity  brings  forth  its  great  man  to  give  it  voice,  and 
that  those  who  are  great  in  their  own  time  are  the  expo- 
nents, the  priests  we  might  almost  say,  rather  than  the 
rulers  or  prompters  of  the  spirit  of  the  era. 

Looking  at  the  light  literature  of  this  period  in  this 
way,  while  there  is  considerable  ground  for  sorrow  there 
is  also  much  cause  for  congratulation.  In  the  very  lowest 
:lass,  circulating  among  the  very  imperfectly  educated  of 
the  population,  there  is  a  spirit  expressed  and  indicated 
which  shows  a  low  state  of  intelligence — an  imperfect 
sense  of  dignity  and  independence — and  a  weak  moral 
tone.  It  is  in  great  part  made  up  of  prurient  love 
scenes,  in  which  the  grossness  of  action  (though  not  of 
language)  of  the  older  novelists  is  emulated,  if  not  sur- 

ssed.  The  merely  brute  qualities  of  humanity  are 
glorified,  and  vice  is  gilded  with  courage  j  and  that  sort 
of  generosity  which  the  lowest  class  of  criminals  often 
possess  is  exalted  to  the  rank  of  magnanimity.  But  a 
very  different  aspect  is  presented  by  the  better  class  of 
writers,  whether  in  periodicals  or  permanent  volumes. 
There  we  seldom  find  traces  either  of  the  gross  in  inci- 
dent, or  the  coarse  in  language.  They  are  not  merely 
sentimental  fictions  :  the  woes  of  the  hero  and  heroine  do 
not  form  more  than  adjuncts  to  the  progress  of  the  story. 
They  connect  themselves  with  the  practical  matters  of 
every-day  life ;  they  present  a  purpose,  and  take  hold  of 
ordinary  events  j  they  embody  something  of  the  politics, 
something  of  the  philosophy,  something  of  the  religion, 
and  something  of  the  social  organizations  of  large  masses 
of  society.  It  was  this  which  gave  the  fictitious  autobio- 
graphy of  Alton  Locke,  which  we  noticed  a  few  weeks 
back,  so  sudden  a  notoriety  and  so  great  a  popularity  ; 
and,  generally,  the  politics  are  candid  and  open,  the 
philosophy  healthy ;  the  religion  is  divorced  from  cant  and 
devoid  of  sectarianism,  and  the  societarian  ideas  are 
liberal,  and  likely  to  conduce  to  improvement ;  so  that  we 
may  say  upon  the  whole,  that  a  healthy  state  of  the  public 
mind — and  a  progressive  one,  too — is  indicated  by  our 
literature  of  fiction. 

The  particular  work  which  has  induced  these  reflec- 
tions is  a  good  specimen,  in  many  respects,  of  a  high- 
class  modern  novel.  It  is  "  Singleton  Fontenoy,  R.N."* 
By  James*  Hannay.  Mr.  Hannay — we  believe  we  may 
say  without  trespassing  upon  that  privacy  which  a  re- 
viewer ought  to  respect — is  a  very  young  man,  who  has 
before  produced  some  creditable  tales,  and  who  but  a  few 
years  since  was  a  midshipman  in  her  Majesty's  navy. 
"  Singleton  Fontenoy,  R.N.,"  is,  however,  to  the  full  as 
much  a  tale  of  the  land  as  of  the  sea,  and  contains  the 
characteristic  features  of  several  authors.  The  author  is 
in  his 'philosophy  a  disciple  of  Carlyle  and  Emerson,  and 
thinks  with  them  that  the  world  is  sadly  too  practical,  and 
awfully  in  want  of  a  high  and  earnest  faith.  Of  religion 
there  is  but  little,  and  what  there  is  seems  to  evince  a 
worship  of  the  great  and  beautiful,  distinct  from  creeds 
or  formulas.  Mr.  Hannay  seems  to  have  some  of  the 
middle'age,  and  all  the  aristocratic  tendencies  of  Disraeli, 
and  Mr.  Thackeray's  own  disgust  of  conventionalism  and 
horror  of  Snobs ;  and  as  he  is  a  clever  and  brilliant 
satirist  he  makes  the  most  of  these  opinions.  There  are 
some  sea  scenes  as  good  as  anything  Marryat  has  written 
in  that  way;  but  the  rfile  which  Charles  Dickens  has 
made  his  own  is  almost  totally  unrepresented.  Indeed, 
for  that  kind  of  writing  we  presume  Mr.  Hannay  to  be 
quite  unfitted.  He  is  brilliant  in  sarcasm,  and  touches 
off  a  "  snob  "  or  "  a  sham,"  with  a  great  deal  of  the  terse 
vigour  we  find  in  "Vanity  Fair'  or  "  Pendennis."  He 
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bows  him  at  the  shrine  of  blood  and  breeding  almost  as 
reverently  as  Disraeli.  He  dashes  out  every  now  and 
then  a  rough  sonorous  passage,  which  brings  up  some  of 
the  paragraphs  in  Carlyle's  "  French  Revolution."  He 
puts  into  the  mouths  of  one,  at  least,  of  his  characters 
bits  of  philosophy  worthy  in  their  mystic  dreaminess  of 
Emerson.  He  is  fertile  in  comparisons,  and  wit  sparkles 
upon  almost  every  page  j  but  there  is  an  apparent  want 
of  sympathy  with  the  humble  and  the  lowly,  and  an 
absence  of  that  power  of  painting  details,  by  which,  touch 
upon  touch,  with  graphic  minuteness,  the  characters  of 
the  humble  are  delineated  by  Dickens  with  almost  pain- 
ful accuracy.  There  is  in  the  drawing  of  his  characters, 
too,  a  want  of  sustained  power — the  scenes  often  seem 
but  half  finished — and  there  is  not,  in  anything  approach- 
ing to  perfection,  that  connected  construction  which  we 
find  in  some  of  Mr.  Hannay's  great  exemplars.  It  would 
seem,  too,  that  though  some  of  his  female  characters  are 
well  conceived,  he  does  not  possess  the  power  of  filling 
in  the  lights  and  shades  of  the  woman's  nature,  and  all 
his  women,  consequently,  seem  incomplete.  We  do  not 
point  to  these  blemishes  censoriously ;  for  the  youth  of 
the  author  might  well  excuse  graver  defects,  and  they  are 
only  parts  of  a  work,  which,  in  the  main,  shows  such 
vigour  and  power  as  must,  with  common  industry,  place 
Mr.  Hannay  high  upon  the  list  of  English  novelists. 

Having  said  thus  much — enough,  we  hope,  to  recom- 
mend "  Singleton  Fontenoy"  to  our  readers — of  modern 
novels  in  general,  and  this  work  in  particular,  we  shall 
take  a  few  extracts  to  illustrate  our  opinion  of  Mr.  Han- 
nay's  versatile  powers.  And,  first,  room  for  Fontenoy, 
senior,  who  would  figure  well  among  the  aristocratic 
"  snobs  "  of  Thackeray.  This  Mr,  Fontenoy  was  "  a  tall 
and  rather  stout  gentleman,  between  forty  and  fifty  years 
of  age,  dressed  in  a  flowing  morning-gown,  and  looking 
very  magnificent  about  the  throat.  His  manner  com- 
bined the  serenity  of  middle  age  with  the  dignity 
of  a  country  magistrate  !"  And  these  were  Mr.  Fonte- 
noy's  opinions : — 

"Mr.  Fontenoy  thought  religion — 'twas  his  highest  con- 
ception of  it — a  useful  engine  of  state.  In  his  own  life, 
instead  of  a  blessing  to  himself,  it  was  used  rather  as  a 
means  of  annoying  other  people.  Mr.  Fontenoy  went  to 
church ;  and,  at  the  name  of  his  Redeemer  bowed  a  la 
Talleyrand  !  Mr.  Fontenoy  would  attend  the  funeral  of 
one  of  his  tenants  with  all  the  pomp  of  yeomanry,  and 
having  had  an  imposing  salute  fired  over  his  grave  to-day 
would  put  an  execution  in  the  house  of  his  widow  to-mor- 
row. Mr.  Fontenoy  preserved  his  game  most  rigidly." 

A  nice  father  this  for  a  philosophic  dreamer.  How- 
ever, we  are  afraid  there  are  a  great  many  of  the  outside 
respectables,  of  whom  Mr.  Fontenoy  is  a  member  in  the 
world.  A  good  companion  picture  is  Mr.  Frederick 
Lepel,  an  aspiring  young  politician,  with  plenty  of  talent, 
but  very  little  principle,  as  may  be  guessed  from  the 
following  scene  between  that  young  gentleman  and  his 
father,  a  good-hearted  specimen  of  the  humdrum  school. 
Mr.  Frederick  has  been  talking  violent  democracy  to  a 
manufacturing  mob  out  on  strike,  and  his  father  takes 
him  to  task. 

" '  Sit  down,  Frederick,'  he  said,  after  shaking  hands 
with  him  affectionately.  Frederick  had  his  spectacles  on  : 
there  was  an  air  of  calm  enthusiasm  about  him,  which  it 
was  refreshing  to  look  at.  He  awaited  his  father's  words 
with  profound  attention  and  filial  deference.  'Frederick,' 
his  father  began,  'Mr.  Nutter  was  over  here  from 
Huskdale  last  night.' 

**  Frederick  gave  a  slight  bow. 

"  '  I  heard  from  him  of  your  proceedings  yesterday  at 
this  meeting.  I  am  very  much  surprised,  and,  I  may 
add,  pained  at  your  behaviour. — Dear  me,'  he  went  on, 
agitated  with  the  thought,  *  you  will  compromise  us  all. 
Such  violent  language,  such  unscrupulous  hostility  to  all 
that  is  established  !  These  are  dangerous  times  1 ' 


:< '  The  more  need  for  the  gentlemen  of  England  to  exert 
themselves,'  said  his  son,  mildly,  but  firmly. 

' '  But  consider,  my  dear  boy,  consider  the  family. 
That  is  the  link.  Isn't  there  something — Burke,  I  rather 

fancy '     Mr.  Lepel  looked  puzzled  for  a  moment, 

but  the  quotation  escaped  him.  'At  all  events,  you 
must  see  that  such  radicalism  is  impossible  to  persons  in 
our  position,  an  old,  well-connected  family.  Frederick, 
just  ask  yourself  this,  what  would  Lord  Sycamore,  whose 
wife  presented  your  sister,  our  connection  as  everybody 
knows  he  his — what  would  he  say  to  such  a  speech  as 
you  made  ?  God  bless  me,  if  it  should  get  abroad.' 

"  '  Get  abroad,'  thought  his  son,  '  what  will  he  say  to 
the  Courier  ? '  Frederick  turned  a  little  pale,  as  he 
thought  of  all  he  had  plunged  into. 

"  '  You  have  very  good  talents,'  continued  Mr.  Lepel, 
'  talents  that  may  lead  to  any  reasonable  position.  The 
estate  is  entailed  you  know.  What  an  authority  you  may 
be,  with  care  !  If  this  false  step  has  not  ruined  all,'  he 
concluded,  playing  with  a  pen  nervously,  and  uneasily 
adjusting  himself  in  his  chair. 

"  The  old  gentleman  had  not  been  a  little  moved  by 
all  this ;  he  had  that  timorous  apprehension  of  publicity, 
change,  and  excitement,  so  natural  to  one  entirely  edu- 
cated in  the  old  school,  and  who  had  lived  all  his  life  in 
wealth  and  good  society.  He  always  had  the  highest 
opinion  of  his  son's  power,  and  had  of  late,  begun  to  fear 
his  character. 

"  '  I  have  had  nothing  but  the  greatest  kindness  from 
you,'  began  Frederick,  seriously  and  impressively,  '  but  I 
like  to  see  kindness,  like  other  natural  blessings,  such  as 
light,  extended  to  all  the  world ;  and  I  wish  you  to  make 
that  goodness  which  cheers  your  own  circle  animate  and 
benefit  a  wider  sphere.  I  am  sure  you  will  recollect,' 
pursued  Frederick,  artfully,  '  what  your  favourite  John- 
son says  of  goodness,  that  is  limited  in  its  operation,  that 
it  "wants  the  sacred  splendour  of  munificence."  Now, 
my  dear  Sir,  what  are  the  facts  regarding  the  state  of  the 
English  lower  classes  ! '  So  saying,  Frederick  secured  the 
old  gentleman's  attention,  opened  a  brief,  ingenious,  and 
lucid  statement,  and  concluded  by  appealing  to  his 
sympathy,  in  favour  of  his  exertions  in  the  cause  of  "  the 
masses."  Mr.  Lepel  was  considerably  moved.  He  was 
a  very  kind-hearted  man,  as  I  have  said,  and  besides,  was 
one  of  those,  who,  (holding  conservative  opinions,)  had 
began  dimly  to  look  on  the  Reform  Bill  as  a  measure 
that,  once  passed,  must  necessarily  lead  to  further  re- 
sults. He  had  opposed  the  Reform  Bill;  but  was  it 
worth  while  to  carry  on  an  antagonism  that  had  already 
been  defeated,  and  which  was  possibly  morally  wrong  ? 
He  remained  for  a  few  minutes  in  deep  reflection. 

"  Suddenly  he  rose  up.  '  Frederick,  I  feel  that  it  is 
impossible  that  you  can  carry  on  a  public  agitation.  But, 
I  tell  you  what,  I  am  afraid  it  is  too  true  that  the  lower 
orders  have  never  been  properly  considered.  Every  man 
can  do  good  in  his  own  sphere;  we  will  look  to  our 
tenants.  You  and  I  can  go  over  the  rent-roll  together ; 
we  will  abate  the  rents  wherever  we  can,  and  retrench  to 
make  up  the  difference.' 

"  It  was  lucky  for  Mr.  Frederick  Lepel,  that  he  pos- 
sessed, in  such  an  eminent  degree,  that  command  of 
countenance  so  necessary  to  the  patriot,  otherwise  he 
must  have  been  overwhelmed  by  this  burst  of  the  old 
gentleman's.  For  a  moment  he  was  silent,  actually 
silenced  by  this  stroke,  so  unconsciously  given  him  by 
his  father,  who  could  not  have  hit  on  a  better  if  he  had 
been  trained  in  diplomacy.  By  particularly  good  fortune 
there  was  a  slight  tap  at  the  door  at  that  instant. 
Augusta  entered  to  say  that  the  party  were  just  about  to 
start.  *  *  *  *  ,  Her  appearance  broke  up  the  in- 
terview. The  father  and  son  shook  hands ;  Mr.  Lepel 
begging  Frederick  'to  think  over  what  he  had  said  to 
him.' 

"  When  Frederick  reached  his  bed-room,  to  prepare 
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for  the  excursion,  he   shut  the  door  with  violence,  and    diverge  from  them,  is  folly  and  narrow-mindedness  in 
burst  into  a  roar  of  laughter.  excess.     We  have  heard  of  an  English  young  lady,  who 

"  '  Capital,  by  Jove  !  That  was  an  idea  of  my  father's  went  into  a  church  at  Antwerp,  to  look  at  the  pictures  ; 
with  a  vengeance,'  he  chuckled  all  the  time  he  was  dress-  and,  stepping  up  to  an  aged  woman,  on  her  knees  before 
ing  at  the  notion,  and  then,  seizing  a  pocket  handker  •  a  representation  of  the  Saviour,  wrapped  up  in  her 
chief,  rushed  down  stairs  to  the  party,  who  were  waiting  |  devotions,  tapped  her  on  the  shoulder,  and,  in  execrable 


French,  inquired — "  My  good  woman,  can  you  tell  me 
a  man  of  I  what   picture  this  is  ?  "     Such  a  person  cannot  under- 


for  him." 

Mr.  Frederick  Lepel,  of  course,  becomes 

the  people,"  and  an  M.P.,  and  we  are  sorely  afraid  that  stand  a  people,  because  entirely  wanting  in  sympathy  for 
a  good  many  "  patriots"  are  manufactured  of  the  same  their  devotional  spirit.  The  eye,  therefore,  must  see  by 
stuff.  We  give  one  more  extract  about  a  plague-stricken  the  light  of  the  heart  as  well  as  by  the  light  of  the  mind, 
brig  in  which  Fontenoy  is  serving  as  a  midshipman,  and  otherwise  travel  will  profit  nothing. 
then  we  have  done  with  this  very  clever  modern  novel.  Passing  from  Uncal  one  fine  June  morning,  after  a 

"  Commander  Tinsley  assembled  his  officers  in  his  cordial  farewell  from  the  landlady  of  the  little  hotel  where 
cabin  to  deliberate,  and  to  give  his  general  instructions  I  had  staid  for  two  nights,  I  stretched  along  the  right 
in  the  crisis.  Everybody  was  present.  There  was  a  bank  of  the  Rhine,  through  midst  of  peaceful  corn-fields, 
solemnity  about  the  commander's  manner  that  con-  busy  with  labourers  ;  and  even  far  up  among  the  over- 
trasted  strangely  with  his  usual  language  and  ap-  hanging  crags  on  either  side,  where  the  vine  is  cultured  in 
pearance.  But  the  elements  of  tragedy  are  simple  baskets  of  earth,  toilfully  deposited  in  the  crevices  of  the 
enough  ;  once  bring  in  death,  and  your  other  dramatis  rock,  the  vine-dressers  were  busily  engaged.  Every  little 
personcB  soon  suit  themselves  to  the  play.  When  fair  patch  of  land  was  tilled  ;  every  rocky  cleft,  where  a  basket 
Ophelia's  body  enters,  the  grave-digger's  jesting  is  for-  could  stand,  was  occupied;  —  indications  of  a  diligent  and 
gotten.  Tinsley  consulted  Flibb  and  Brunt.  The  sur-  industrious  people.  I  saw  no  loungers  at  the  village- 
geon  was  nervous,  and  uncertain,  and  embarrassed  ;  Brunt  doors,  nor  ragged  children  at  play  in  the  gutters,  The 
was  cool  and  grand  —  confident  and  courageous,  for  Brunt  women  who  were  not  at  work  at  home  were  toiling  in  the 
had  a  theory,  and  very  often  a  theory  is  as  supporting  as  fields  or  among  the  vines  ;  while  the  children  of  age  were 
a  religion.  Who  does  not  remember  the  case  of  a  naval  at  the  village  schools.  And  it  is  a  feature  that  cannot 
surgeon,  serving  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  who,  convinced  fail  to  strike  the  eye  of  the  observant  traveller  in  Germany, 
that  the  fever  on  board  was  not  contagious,  held  a  wine-  that  the  women  do  all  the  hard  work.  You  see  women 
glass  to  the  lips  of  a  wretch  in  his  last  agony,  received  rough,  tanned,  unbeautiful,  and  coarsely  dressed,  doing 
the  black  vomit  in  it  —  drank  —  and  lived  !  That  was  the  work  of  ploughmen,  labourers,  and  vinedressers. 
never  excelled  by  all  the  acts  of  all  the  martyrs.  Honour  You  see  them  tramping  about  in  wooden  shoes, 
to  a  man  who  believes  in  the  laws  of  God,  and  with  a  carrying  heavy  baskets  of  manure  in  the  fields,  loads  of 
firm  faith  goes  on  never  doubting.  vegetable  produce  to  market  on  their  heads,  and  doing 

The  officers  were  dismissed  to  their  duties  ;  part  of  the  animal  labour  of  the  community.  They  have  very 
the  ship  was  turned  into  a  kind  of  hospital.  The  clothes  much  the  appearance  of  a  slave  class,  not  yet  emancipated. 
of  every  seaman  who  died  were  burnt,  together  with  his  How  is  this  ?  You  detect  the  secret  of  it  at  once  wLen 
hammock.  Several  things  were  done  in  the  efficacy  of  you  reach  a  garrison  town  :  it  is  crowded  with  soldiers, 
which  Brunt  did  not  privately  believe,  but  it  was  neces-  all  of  whom  are  drawn  indiscriminately  from  the  able 
sary  to  keep  up  as  well  as  possible  the  courage  of  the  bodied  population,  by  conscription,  and  are  compelled  to 
crew.  It  was  beautiful  to  see  how  —  when  the  disease  was  perform  the  period  of  military  service.  These  men,  who 
at  its  worst  —  discipline  maintained  itself,  There  was  ought  to  have  been  cultivating  these  fields,  are  here  idling 
philosophy  to  be  learnt  by  studying  that.  Even  men  away  their  time  together,  in  large  masses,  "  playing  at 
whom  the  spectacle  of  death  —  coming  apparently  caprici-  soldiers,"  while  the  poor  women  are  left  at  home  to  till 
ously,  and  leaving  no  one  safe  —  impelled  to  a  brutal  the  earth,  and  do  all  the  hard  work.  It  is  a  frightful  tax, 
levity  of  language  and  conduct,  who  laughed  at  the  de-  and  most  crushing  despotism,  this  system  of  military 
stroyer,  in  whom  a  familiarity  with  death  had  bred  a  hor-  service  in  Germany  ;  and  we  in  England,  who  are  apt  to 
rible  contempt  of  it  ;  the  worst  of  these  never  broke  count  the  cost  of  our  respective  governments,  do  not 
through  a  regulation  of  the  ship.  They  respected  law  generally  take  this  matter  into  consideration.  But  we 

have  no  hesitation  in  affirming,  that  the  tax  of  compul- 
sory  military  service  there  is  infinitely  more  oppressive 
than  anything  we  experience  in  this  country. 

As  I  pursued  my  way  along  the  valley,  a  noble  eagle 
sprangiup  from  a  cliff  close  at  hand,  wheeled  his  way  up 


more  than  they  feared  the  grave." 


A  WALK   UP  THE   RHINE. 


NEUWIED.  ,  into  the  ah.^  careering  round  and  roundj  soaring  up  still 

THERE  are  many  ways  of  seeing  a  country,  but  only  one  higher,  until   reaching  a  great  height,  he  darted  off  in 

way  of  seeing  it  thoroughly.     Even  those  who  walk  may  nearly  a  straight  line,  and  was  soon  out  of  sight.    When 

do  so  with  their  eyes  half  shut ;  they  may  gaze,  but  see  he  first  rose  up  near  me,  he  looked  a  large  and  noble  bird, 

nothing.     A   Frenchman   has   said,  that   there  are  few  Occasional  blackened    ruins  of  old   castles,   perched  on 

persons  who  know  how  to  take  &  walk.     To  see  every-  rocky  summits,  the  seats  of  the  old  robber-chiefs  along 

thing  that  is  worth  seeing,  and  note  down  an  inventory  the  Rhine,  here  and  there  occurred  ;  one  of  them  Rhei- 

in  a  book,  is   not  enough.     Large  knowledge  and  good  neck,  has  been  converted  into  a  handsome  residence,  by 

method  are  necessary  to  enable  us  to  apprehend  what  is  a  Bonn  professor, — literature  superseding  arms,  as  in  the 

actually  before  our  eyes.     Even  trifles  are  not  without  history  of  progress  it  always  does.     But  in  these   old- 

their  value,  to  a  mind  trained  in  habits  of  careful  obser-  world  times,  the  church  had    not  clean  hands  any  more 

ration.     But  we  must  not  generalize  too  soon,  as  the  than  the  feudal  lords. 

Chinaman  did,  who,  on  reaching  London,  and  seeing  a  At  Linz,    along  whose    still  strong   outer  walls   the 

man  with  a  wooden  leg  engaged  in  landing  the  passengers  Rhine-road  runs,    the  Archbishop  of   Cologne,  one   of 

from  the  boats,  wrote  home  to  his  friends  in  China,  telling  the  fighting  priests  of  that  fighting  age,  when  the  bishop 


them  that,  in  England,  one-legged  men  were  kept  for 
watermen.  It  is  necessary  also  that  the  heart  should  be 
allowed  to  act  freely.  To  go  into  a  new  country,  and 
judge  everything  by  our  own  fixed  standard  of  prejudices 


not  unfrequently  doffed  the  altar-robes  to  don  the  coat 
of  mail, — this  archbishop  used  to  bar  the  passage  of  the 
Rhine,  and  compel  all  passers-by  <o  pay  toll  to  his  lord- 
ship. And  for  this  purpose,  he  built  the  strong  tower 


and.  opinions,  condemning,  all  things.in  proportion  as  they   still  standing  near  the   Rhine-gate  of  that  town — now 
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harmless  and  impotent;  for  the  stream,  with  its  daily 
burden  of  industry,  rolls  by  free.  I  passed  on,  thinking 
of  the  tide  of  progress,  which  no  human  power  can 
check,  for  it  is  of  God;  its  course  still  obstructed,  it 
is  true,  of  man,  but  by  permission,  and  for  wise  pur- 
poses; yet  the  great  tide  of  humanity,  even  here,  in 
Germany,  is  unmistakeably  onward,  and  is  freighted 
with  rich  hopes  and  glorious  aspirations  of  the  golden 
future. 

As  I  walked  on,  at  a  turn  of  the  road,  seated  on  a  stile, 
I  saw  a  young  man,  accoutred  in  a  knapsack  like  myself, 
busily  engaged  in  the  work  of  lighting  his  pipe,  without 
which  no  German  thinks  of  taking  the  road.  The  pipe  is 
the  German's  friend,  companion,  and  brother.  Every- 
body smokes, — on  roads,  in  steamboats,  in  railway  car- 
riages, in  gardens,  in  wine-houses,  in  dancing-rooms, 
and  sometimes  in  theatres  and  assemblies.  Their  smok- 
ing songs  are  almost  as  numerous  as  their  drinking  songs, 
and  they  smoke  far  more  than  they  drink.  Yet  their 
"weed"  is  vile;  something  like  dried  cabbage-leaves, 
chopped — being  chiefly  of  Dutch  growth.  The  young 
German  hastened  to  me.  I  found  that  he  was  a  student, 
thus  leisurely  proceeding  from  his  winter  session  at  Bonn, 
to  his  home  at  Coblentz.  We  were  soon  in  conversation 
together,  and  exchanged  thoughts  on  many  subjects. 
Politics  were  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  both,  and  I  found 
him,  like  most  of  the  Rhenish  Prussians,  to  be  intensely 
French  in  his  longings. 

"  The  Rhine  is  French,  from  Basle  to  the  sea,"  he  ex- 
claimed ;  "  the  people  along  its  left  bank ;  all  the  great 
town-populations,  Mannheim,  Mayence,  Coblentz,  and 
Cologne,  are  as  French,  in  their  opinions  and  tastes,  as 
Strasbourg  itself.  The  Rhine  will  be, — must  be, — the 
boundary  of  France." 

"  Very  fine  talking,"  I  observed ;  "  but  it  is  not 
French ;  it  is  now  German,  and  garrisoned  by  German 
soldiers :  look  at  the  women  toiling  in  the  fields,  that 
their  husbands  may  go  about  in  arms,  and  be  drilled  to 
defend  the  Rhine  against  France." 

"  Ah  !  that  cannot  last  long ;  these  men  allow  them- 
selves  to  be  drilled ;  but  they  hate  Prussia,  and  feel  that 
they  do  not  rightly  belong  to  it.  Rhenish  Prussia,  as 
we  are  called  now,  was  a  matter  of  bargain  among  the 
Princes  at  the  settlement  of  their  affairs,  when  Napoleon 
was  put  down.  But  it  is  too  late,  at  this  time  of  day,  to 
partition  people  among  crowned  heads,  without  any 
consent  of  their  own.  Public  opinion  rises  up  and 
spurns  them." 

"  But  I  see  no  evidence  of  this ;  not  a  voice  is  lifted 
up  openly  against  Prussia,  that  I  can  hear." 

"  You  see  that  old  and  blackened  ruin,"  said  he,  point- 
ing to  one  of  the  crumbling  strong-holds  on  the  further 
side  of  the  river ;  "  in  that  you  have  an  emblem  o.  Mie 
transitoriness  of  the  power  that  is  built  on  force.  The 
military  power  of  Prussia,  to  which  alone  it  owes  its  pos- 
session of  these  provinces,  in  the  progress  of  mankind, 
will  yet  become  as  powerless  to  retain  possession  of  this 
land,  as  those  blackened  wrecks  now  are  to  obstruct  the 
navigation  of  this  stream.  And  the  military  power  itself 
of  Prussia  will  yet  prove  its  ruin.  The  time  is  coming, 
when  men  will  find  that  they  were  sent  into  the  world 
for  other  purposes  than  to  destroy  each  other;  and  then 
nations  will  be  governed  according  to  their  own  desires, 
and  by  governors  of  their  own  choosing." 

"  God  send  such  times  speedily,"  I  ejaculated. 

"  You  see  that  school-house,"  he  said,  pointing  to  a 
humble  village-school  (we  were  now  at  Honningen),  out  of 
which  the  children  were  pouring  after  their  forenoon's 
lessons.  "  There  is  the  true  government  of  nations ! 
The  schoolmaster  will  yet  supersede  the  gendarme,  and 
the  professor  will  take  the  place  of  the  diplomatist.  These 
humble  schools  are  even  now  planting,  far  and  wide,  the 
seeds  of  the  most  salutary  revolution  the  Old  World  has 
ever  seen.  We  may  have  to  pass  through  many  storms 


before  we  can  gather  the  fruits  ;  but  they  will  be  gathered, 
and  we  must  wait." 

A  small  gastwirthaus  here  came  in  sight,  and  we 
entered  to  rest  and  lunch.  Schwartz-brod  and  butter, 
homely  cheese,  and  a  brown  bottle  of  Bavarian  beer, 
were  placed  before  us,  and  we  did  them  ample  justice. 
Sitting  in  the  same  humble  apartment  was  a  tall  rough- 
looking  fellow,  in  a  blue  blouse.  He  bore  a  deep,  dark 
mark  across  the  bridge  of  his  nose,  and  another  along  his 
left  cheek.  Hearing  us  speak  in  English  (for  my  German 
companion  spoke  the  language  tolerably),  he  joined  in 
the  conversation.  He  was  an  old  soldier,  and  had  served 
under  many  princes  ; — first,  the  King  of  Prussia ;  next, 
the  Emperor  of  Austria ;  then  the  Prince  of  Nassau ; 
and  lastly,  George  III.,  in  the  German  legion  ! 

"  You  see  this  scar,"  he  said,  touching  his  cheek ;  "  a 
Frenchman  gave  it  me,  under  the  walls  of  Leipsic,  but  it 
cost  him  his  life, — sac— c — re  !  " 

"  But  you  have  another  mark  still  more  prominent,  Sir," 
alluding  to  that  on  his  nose. 

"  Pshaw,  Sir,  a  mere  trifle — I  am  ashamed  of  that — I 
got  it  in  a  drunken  brawl  with  a  Brunswicker,  at  Brussels, 
two  days  before  the  battle." 

"  Then  you  were  at  Waterloo  ?  " 

"  I  was,  Sir;  I  had  my  nose  patched  up,  and  marched 
with  the  rest.  Ah  !  Sir,  that  was  a  great  day — the  glory 
of  my  life  !  Here  it  is,  Sir  !  "  He  fumbled  in  the  breast 
of  his  blouse,  and  drew  forth  the  medal,  with  a  greasy 
red  ribbon  attached.  "  I  always  wear  it  next  my  heart, 
and  will  do  so  till  I  die  !  " 

He  had  his  discharge  also  to  show,  which  had  the  look 
of  being  well  thumbed.  Doubtless,  it  had  often  before 
been  exhibited.  It  turned  out  that  he  was  the  landlord 
of  the  house,  and  one  of  its  principal  customers  too  ; 
there  he  sat  in  his  high  elbow-chair,  as  a  throne,  and  re- 
eived  the  homage  of  the  villagers,  who  could  not  fail  to 
regard  him  as  a  hero. 

We  took  our  departure,  and  moved  on,  passing  through 
a  charming  country ;  mountain  and  valley,  covered  with 
foliage,  fruits,  and  flowers ;  the  air  laden  with  odours ; 
the  sun  in  his  zenith ;  the  Rhine  always  the  grand  feature 
of  the  scene.  We  were  ferried  across  the  river,  to  the 
little  village  of  Brohl,  beautifully  seated  at  the  base  of  a 
wooded  hill,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  noisy  stream  of 
the  Brohl-bach.  While  waiting  the  arrival  of  the  steamer, 
two  boat-loads  of  recruits  for  the  army  crossed  the 
ferry,  singing  in  chorus.  They  were  mostly  raw,  grown- 
up lads,  about  twenty,  and  in  blouses,  having  the  look  of 
agricultural  labourers.  They  sung  together  admirably, 
and  seemed  to  have  been  well  drilled  in  singing,  as 
indeed  all  the  children  of  Germany  are  in  the  public 
schools. 

"  Is  that  one  of  your  signs  of  the  coming  time  of 
peace  ?"  I  asked  of  the  student. 

!<  Ah  !  that  is  one  of  the  worst  features  of  our  present 
despotism.  There  go  our  labourers,  carried  away  from 
their  fields,  just  at  the  time  when  their  labour  is  of  thtj 
most  value,  and  their  wives  and  sisters  are  left  behind  to  do 
their  work.  Yet  these  fellows  don't  love  Prussia, — ten 
to  one  they  hate  her  in  their  hearts." 

"  But  they  would  fight  for  Prussia  against  France." 

"  I  don't  know.  The  Prussian  King  was  terribly 
afraid  of  the  Coiners  at  the  time  of  the  Belgian  revolu- 
tion ;  and  the  army  of  observation  which  he  sent  thither 
in  1830,  was  intended  quite  as  much  to  keep  them  in 
check  as  for  any  other  purpose.  He  never  fails  to  keep 
a  large  force  of  Prussians — real  Pomeranian  Prussians — 
garrisoned  in  that  city.  The  native  landwehr  are  not  to 
be  depended  upon,  he  knows.  And  he  took  care,  at  that 
time,  to  withdraw  from  the  left  to  the  right  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  all  the  landwehr  then  in  arms,  supplying  their 
places  by  old  Prussians  from  the  right  bank.  What  did 
that  mean,  if  not  that  he  suspected  the  fidelity  of  his 
soldiers  ?  But  the  time  is  coming  when  there  will  be  an 
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outbreak  :  things  cannot  go  on  much  longer  as  they  are. 
The  whole  of  the  Rhenish  provinces,  though  the  richest 
and  most  populous  part  of  the  Prussian  dominions,  is 
ruled  by  old  Prussians.  Every  office,  down  to  the 
very  pettiest,  is  filled  by  them.  To  be  a  Rhenish  Prus- 
sian is  to  oe  proscribed  by  the  Government.  So  they 
return  hate  for  hate ;  and  a  day  of  reckoning  is  sure  to 
come." 

"  But  this  does  not  bode  much  peace  yet  ? "  I  ob- 
served. 

"  No,  not  yet,"  he  answered ;  "  peace  will  be  reached 
through  war ;  and  kings  will  be  prevented  fighting,  when 
their  subjects  become  wise  enough  and  strong  enough  not 
to  let  them." 

"  But  Prussia  is  a  military  nation  ? " 

"  Because  its  kings  would  have  it  so  :  the  people  have 
not  had  a  voice  yet.  They  are  learning  their  rights  and 
their  duties,  and  their  powers  too,  in  the  common  schools. 
I  tell  you,  their  day  will  come." 

The  steam-boat  now  came  in  sight,  nobly  breasting  the 
stream,  and  in  a  few  minutes  we  were  on  board,  steaming 
up  the  river.  The  valley  ahead  seemed  quite  shut  in, 
until,  turning  a  wooded  hill,  another  reach  of  the  stream 
laid  before  us  the  little  town  of  Andernach,  with  its 
towers  and  spires,  standing  by  the  water-edge. 

Andernach  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  towns,  as  it 
is,  probably,  one  of  the  most  ancient  on  the  Rhine, 
though  few  travellers  visit  it ;  they  nearly  all  pass  it  by 
on  the  steamer's  deck,  tracing  the  beaten  path  of  tourists. 
Every  step  here  is  full  of  historic  interest.  This  was,  in 
Caesar's  time,  the  frontier  town  of  the  Romans  in  Ger- 
many, that  great  general  having  crossed  the  river  with  his 
armies,  a  little  higher  up.  One  of  the  Druses'  camps 
was  planted  here,  and  the  massive  ramparts  still  remain 
to  attest  its  antiquity.  The  parish  church  is  of  great 
age,  and  its  Byzantine  decorations  are  rich  and  elaborate. 
It  contains  a  Roman  tomb,  said  to  be  that  of  the 
Emperor  Valentitiian ;  and  a  child  of  Frederick  Barba- 
rossa  was  also  interred  here.  There  are  ruins  of  palaces 
too — those  of  Austrasian  kings  and  of  the  Archbishops 
of  Cologne,  who  were  powerful  princes  in  the  middle  ages. 
The  walls  are  skirted  by  a  dilapidated  moat,  into  which 
the  crumbling  stones  have  fallen,  and  time  is  allowed  to 
display  his  power  in  the  work  of  disintegration.  Military 
Prussia  lends  a  helping  hand  in  defacing  the  departed 
glory  of  Andernach,  the  second  church  in  the  town  being 
used  as  a  stable  for  Prussian  cavalry.  On  the  entrance 
are  the  words  "  Sancta  Maria,  ora  pro  nobis,"  an  inscrip- 
tion which  does  not  seem  very  appropriate  for  a  horse- 
barrack. 

The  environs  of  Andernach  are  extremely  fine,  occu- 
pying, as  the  place  does,  a  narrow  gorge  of  the  Rhine,  the 
charming  little  village  of  Leutersdorf,  half-hidden  among 
trees,  being  seated  on  the  opposite  bank.  From  the  high 
hills  behind  the  town,  the  eye  embraces  an  immense 
extent  of  country,  extending  from  the  crests  of  Ehren- 
fareitstein  across  the  plain  which  stretches  towards  the 
south,  to  the  Seven  Mountains  in  the  opposite  direction, 
looking  towards  which  you  see  the  rift  in  the  hills 
through  which  extends  the  valley  of  the  Rhine,  along 
which  we  have  proceeded  thus  far.  The  whole  place  is 
surrounded  by  beauty,  and  has  an  air  of  the  most  charm- 
ing antiquity. 

I  rested  in  Neuwied  (a  few  miles  further  up  the  river) 
for  some  days, — a  modern  town,  with  streets  of  modern 
houses,  running  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  like  an 
American  town.  I  visited  the  community  of  the  Mora- 
vian brethren, — a  prosperous  society  of  Christians,  who 
practise  in  peace  the  principles  of  their  sect.  The 
peasants,  who  flock  in  to  markets  in  their  broad- 
brimmed  hats,  tucked  up  at  the  sides,  are  the  oldest- 
fashioned  objects  about  the  place.  The  Schloss,  or 
castle  of  the  Prince  of  Nassau,  is  situated  at  Neuwisd, 
and  the  museum  and  fine  gardens  are  open  to  the 


public,  without  any  attendance  of  flunkeys,  house -keepers, 
or  commissaries, — a  very  charming  and  graceful  concession 
to  his  subjects  on  the  part  of  that  Prince. 


RE-ISSUE    OF    ELIZA    COOK'S    POEMS. 


ROVER'S    SONG. 

I'M  afloat — I'm  afloat  on  the  fierce  rolling  tide ; 
The  Ocean's  my  home !  and  my  bark  is  my  bride  ! 
Up,  up  with  my  flag ;  let  it  wave  o'er  the  sea ; 
I'm  afloat — I'm  afloat — and  the  Rover  is  free ! 

I  fear  not  a  monarch ;  I  heed  not  the  law ; 
I've  a  compass  to  steer  by,  a  dagger  to  draw ; 
And  ne'er  as  a  cowand  or  slave  will  I  kneel, 
While  my  guns  carry  shot,  or  my  belt  bears  a  steel. 

Quick — quick — trim  her  sails  ;  let  her  sheets  kiss  the  wind  ; 
And  I  warrant  we'll  soon  leave  the  sea-gull  behind ; 
Up,  up  with  my  flag ;  let  it  wave  o'er  the  sea ; 
I'm  afloat— I'm  afloat — and  the  Rover  is  free ! 

The  night  gathers  o'er  us ;  the  thunder  is  heard ; 
What  matter,  our  vessel  skims  on  like  a  bird  ; 
What  to  her  is  the  dash  of  the  storm-ridden  main  ? 
She  has  braved  it  before,  and  wilF  brave  it  again. 

The  fire-gleaming  flashes  around  us  may  fall ; 
They  may  strike  ;  they  may  cleave ;  but  they  cannot  appal ; 
With  lightnings  above  us,  and  darkness  below, 
Through  the  -vrild  waste  of  waters  right  onward  we  go. 

Hurrah,  my  brave  boys  !  ye  may  drink ;  ye  may  sleep ; 
The  storm-fiend  is  hushed ;  we're  alone  on  the  deep ; 
Our  flag  of  defiance  still  waves  o'er  the  sea ; 
Hurrah,  boys  !  hurrah  boys !  the  Rover  is  free  ! 


THE   SONG   OF   MARION. 

SHE  sat  down  again  to  look,  but  her  eyes  were  blinded  with 
tears ;  and,  in  a  voice  interrupted  by  sighs,  she  exclaimed — 
'  Not  yet,  not  yet.  Oh,  my  Wallace,  what  evil  hath  betided 
thee? '—SCOTTISH  CHIEFS, 

NOT  yet,  not  yet.    I  thought  I  saw 

The  foldings  of  his  plaid. 
Alas !  'twas  but  the  mountain  pine, 

That  cast  a  fitful  shade. 
The  moon  is  o'er  the  highest  crag, 

It  gilds  each  tower  and  tree, 
But  Wallace  comes  not  back  to  bless 
«       The  hearts  in  Ellerslie. 

Not  yet,  not  yet.    Is  that  his  plume 

I  see  beneath  the  hill  ? 
Ah,  no !  'tis  but  the  waving  fern : 

The  heath  is  lonely  still. 
Dear  Wallace,  day-star  of  my  soul, 

Thy  Marion  weeps  for  thee  ; 
She  fears  lest  evil  should  betide 

The  guard  of  Ellerslie. 

Not  yet,  not  yet.    I  heard  a  sound, 

A  distant  crashing  din ; 
'Tis  but  the  night-breeze  bearing  on 

The  roar  of  Corie  Lin. 
The.  grey-haired  harper  cannot  rest, 

He  keeps  his  watch  with  me ; 
He  kneels — he  prays  that*  God  may  shield 

The  laird  of  Ellerslie. 
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Not  yet,  trot  yet.    My  heart  will  break : 

Where  can  the  brave  one  stay  ? 
I  know  'tis  not  his  own  free  will 

That  keeps  him  thus  away. 
The  lion  may  forsake  his  lair, 

The  dove  its  nest  may  flee, 
But  Wallace  loves  too  well  to  leave 

His  bride  and  Ellerslie. 

Not  yet,  not  yet.    The  moon  goes  down, 

And  Wallace  is  not  here  ; 
And  still  his  sleuth-hound  howls,  and  still 

I  shed  the  burning  tear. 
Oh,  come,  my  Wallace,  quickly  come, 

As  ever,  safe  and  free : 
Come,  or  thy  Marion  soon  will  find 

A  grave  in  Ellerslie. 


THE  STAR  OF  GLENGARY. 

THE  red  moon  is  up,  o'er  the  moss-covered  mountain, 

The  hour  is  at  hand  when  I  promised  to  rove 
With  the  turf-cutter's  daughter,  by  Logan's  bright  water, 

And  tell  her  how  truly  her  Donald  can  love ! 
I  ken,  there's  the  miller,  wi'  plenty  o'  siller, 

Would  fain  win  a  glance  from  her  beautiful  'ee ; 
But  my  ain  borinie  Mary,  the  star  of  Glengary ! 

Keeps  a'  her  sweet  smiles,  and  saft  kisses,  for  me  ! 

'Tis  lang  sin'  we  first  trod  the  Highlands  togither, 

Twa  frolicsome  bairns,  gaily  starting  the  deer ; 
When  I  ca'd  her  my  life !  my  ain,  bonnie,  wee  wife ! 

And  ne'er  knew  sic  joy  as  when  Mary  was  near  j 
And  still  she's  the  blossom  I  wear  in  my  bosom, 

A  blossom  I'll  cherish,  and  wear  till  I  dee ! 
For  my  ain  bonnie  Mary,  the  star  of  Glengary ! 

She's  health,  and  she's  wealth,  and  she's  a'  good  to  me. 

THE    POET 

LOOK  on  the  sky,  all  broad  and  fair ; 

Sons  of  the  earth,  what  see  ye  there  ? 

The  rolling  clouds  to  feast  thine  eye 

With  golden  burnish  and  Tyrian  dye ; 

The  rainbow's  arch,  the  sun  of  noon, 

The  stars  of  eve,  the  midnight  moon : 

These,  these  to  the  coldest  gaze  are  bright, 

They  are  marked  by  all  for  their  glory  and  light ; 

But  their  colour  and  rays  shed  a  richer  beam 

As  they  shine  to  illumine  the  Poet's  dream. 

Children  of  pleasure,  how  ye  dote 
On  the  dulcet  harp  and  tuneful  note — 
Holding  your  breath  to  drink  the  strain, 
Till  throbbing  joy  dissolves  in  pain. 
There's  not  a  spell  aught  else  can  fling 
Like  the  warbling  voice  and  the  silver  string : 
But  a  music  to  other  ears  unknown, 
Of  deeper  thrill  and  sweeter  tone, 
Comes  in  the  wild  and  gurgling  stream 
To  the  Poet  rapt  in  his  blissful  dream. 

The  earth  may  have  its  buried  stores 

Of  lustrous  jewels  and  coveted  ores ; 

Ye  may  gather  hence  the  marble  stone 

To  house  a  monarch  or  wall  a  throne ; 

Its  gold  may  fill  the  grasping  hand, 

Its  gems  may  flash  in  the  sceptre  wand ; 

But  purer  treasures  and  dearer  things 

Than  the  coins  of  misers  or  trappings  of  kings — 

Gifts  and  hoards  of  a  choicer  kind 

Are  garnered  up  in  the  Poet's  mind. 


The  mother  so  loves  that  the  world  holds  none 
To  match  with  her  own  fair  lispirg  one  ; 
The  wedded  youth  will  nurture  his  bride 
With  all  the  fervour  of  passion  and  pride; 
Hands  will  press  and  beings  blend 
Till  the  kindliest  ties  knit  friend  to  friend. 
Oh !  the  hearts  of  the  many  can  truly  burn, 
They  can  fondly  cherish  and  closely  yearn  ; 
But  the  flame  of  love  is  more  vivid  and  strong 
That  kindles  within  a  child  of  song. 

Life  hath  much  of  grief  and  pain 

To  sicken  the  breast  and  tire  the  brain ; 

All  brows  are  shaded  by  sorrow's  cloud, 

All  eyes  are  dimmed,  all  spirits  bowed ; 

Sighs  will  break  from  the  careworn  breast, 

Till  death  is  asked  as  a  pillow  of  rest ; 

But  the  gifted  one,  oh !  who  can  tell 

How  his  pulses  beat  and  his  heart's  strings  swell. 

His  secret  pangs,  his  throbbing  woe, 

None  but  himself  and  his  God  can  know. 

Crowds  may  join  in  the  festive  crew, 

Their  hours  may  be  glad  and  their  pleasures  true ; 

They  may  gaily  carouse,  and  fondly  believe 

There's  no  greater  bliss  for  the  soul  to  receive. 

But  ask  the  Poet  if  he  will  give 

His  exquisite  moments  like  them  to  live ; 

And  the  scornful  smile  on  his  lips  will  play, 

His  eye  will  flash  with  exulting  ray — 

For  he  knows  and  feels  to  him  is  given 

The  joys  that  yield  a  glimpse  of  heaven. 

Oh !  there's  something  holy  about  each  spot 
Where  the  weary  sleep,  and  strife  comes  not ; 
And  the  good  and  great  ones  passed  away 
Have  worshippers  still  o'er  their  soulless  clay ; 
But  the  dust  of  the  Bard  is  most  hallowed  and  dear, 
'Tis  moistened  and  blest  by  the  warmest  tear. 
The  prayers  of  the  worthiest  breathe  his  name, 
Mourning  his  loss  and  guarding  his  fade ; 
And  the  truest  homage  the  dead  can  have 
Is  poured  from  the  heart  at  the  Poet's  grave. 

THE  CLOUD  AND  THE  SUNBEAM. 

IT  was  summer  time — the  scene,  a  seaport  town.  The 
sun  had  sank  behind  a  gorgeous  cloud,  above  which  his 
rays  still  lingered,  somewhat  in  form  like  the  wings  of  a 
bird.  A  broad  band  of  living  gold  passed  along  on  either 
side,  fringing,  as  it  were,  the  approaching  shades  of  night. 
The  sky  was  of  mingled  rose-colour  and  purple,  fading 
to  a  pale  blue,  and  the  various  tints  were  reflected  by  the 
sea,  which  lay,  "  calm  as  a  sleeping  child,"  at  the  foot  of 
the  rocks  that  rise  on  two  sides  of  the  bay.  There  were 
watchers  of  that  beautiful  sunset.  On  the  Beacon  Hill 
sat  a  gentleman  and  a  lady,  with  their  two  children. 
Beneath  and  before  them  lay  the  bay;  the  tide,  rolling  on 
the  pebbly  beach,  "  murmured  sweet  music  j  "  to  their 
right  was  the  town ;  while,  beyond  the  bay,  the  old  abbey 
stood,  in  the  midst  of  a  green  lawn,  shadowed  by  huge 
trees ;  and,  further  still,  were  the  ancient  rocks,  whose 
rugged  sides  were  partly  veiled  by  shrubs,  and  their  sum- 
mits crowned  with  buildings.  To  their  left,  stretched 
the  broad  sea,  studded  with  vessels.  The  watching  group 
were  silent,  "as  we  grow,  when  feeling  most,"  and 
lingered  there  until  the  curtain  of  night  veiled  the  scene, 
and,  one  by  one,  the  stars  looked  out  from  the  deep  blue 
sky,  like  angel  faces  gazing  upon  the  wanderers  of  the 
earth.  They  returned  home,  slowly  and  thoughtfully,  their 
hearts  full  of  the  calm  and  holy  feelings  which  arise  from 
a  contemplation  of  Nature's  varied  beauties.  Mr.  WaUis 
was  a  resident  in  the  neighbourhood,  practising  as  a 
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surgeon  ;  and  his  kind  and  gentle  manners,  united  to  grea 
skill,  had  secured  him  an  extensive  practice.  He  wa 
seldom  at  home  during  the  day,  and  upon  his  wife  devolvec 
the  care  of  training  and  educating  their  children  Sh 
was  well  fitted  for  the  task,  being  equally  firm,  affec 
tionate,  and  truthful.  The  elder  girl,  Ellen,  wascleve 
and  beautiful,  eagerly  pursuing  knowledge,  as  long  as  thi 
path  was  tolerably  smooth,  but  soon  repelled  by  diffi 
culties ;  gentle  and  yielding  in  disposition,  she  was  easil; 
swayed  by  others  ;  ardently  enjoying  any  pleasure,  bu 
depressed  by  the  slightest  annoyance.  Not  so  with  Mary 
as  ardent  and  affectionate  as  her  sister,  she  Lad  a  strong 
mind  and  unbounded  spirits,  and  liked  difficulties  for  the 
pleasure  of  conquering  them ;  and  had  she  been  allowed 
the  choice  of  a  rough  or  smooth  path  through  life,  she 
would  probably  have  chosen  the  former.  She  was  the  firs 
to  smile  at  her  own  disappointments,  and  to  cheer  he 
sister  in  all  their  childish  griefs  and  trials.  Mary  was 
like  the  Sunbeam,  that  throws  its  joyful  radiance  over  al 
things,  even  upon  the  defective  and  plain,  as  well  as  upon 
the  beautiful ;  gladdening  alike  the  palace,  the  cottage 
or  the  prison,  when  it  struggles  through  the  barred  win- 
dows of  the  latter,  and  sends  a  momentary  gleam  of  hope 
to  the  heart  of  the  captive.  Ellen  was  the  Cloud,  tha 
comes  across  a  sunny  sky,  casts  a  passing  shadow  on  the 
bright  flowers,  and  makes  the  thick,  cool  shades  of  the 
forest  seem  gloomy  and  fearful  while  under  its  influence 
The  love  of  the  sisters  for  each  other  was  earnest  and 
.sincere. 

For  many  years  the  river  of  life  flowed  calmly  on,  and 
then  the  sudden  death  of  Mr.  Wallis  taught  his  family 
the  uncertainty  of  happiness.  A  mere  competency  was  al 
that  was  left  for  his  widow  and  her  children.  Ellen  was 
eighteen,-  Mary  a  year  younger.  When  the  first  stunning 
effects  of  grief  were  over,  Mrs.  Wallis  found  that  it  would 
be  requisite  to  remove  into  a  much  smaller  house,  il 
they  wished  to  remain  together;  but  the  change  and 
sorrow  seemed  to  have  done  the  work  of  years  upon  her 
and  Mary.  The  latter  was  changed  from  the  gay,  thought- 
less child  into  a  thinking  woman,  who  saw,  with  pain, 
her  mother's  failing  health,  and  determined  that  some- 
thing must  be  done  to  increase  their  small  income,  in 
order  to  procure  for  that  mother  better  comforts  than  she 
now  enjoyed.  Mary  consulted  with  Ellen,  but  she  could 
not  shake  off  her  despoaidency,  and  saw  nothing  but  evils 
in  every  plan  suggested.  Day  after  day  passed  away,  and 
many  more  might  have  been  wasted  in  the  same  way,  had 
not  another  trial  compelled  them  to  make  a  decision. 
The  bank,  where  their  little  fortune  had  been  placed, 
failed,  and  so  trifling  was  the  dividend  it  paid,  that  it  could 
scarcely  be  considered  as  anything.  Ellen  went  as  go- 
verness into  a  family  residing  at  Plymouth,  and  Mary 
opened  a  day-school  in  their  native  place.  The  elder 
sister  shrank  from  performing  those  domestic  duties  that 
she  had  been  accustomed  to  see  done  by  a  servant.  She 
saw  that  the  idle  and  careless,  who  involved  themselves  in 
debt,  for  the  sake  of  "  keeping  up  appearances,"  were 
more  noticed  by  the  world  at  large  than  the  honest  and 
brave-hearted  woman,  who  fulfilled  all  the  varied  occu- 
pations of  home,  and  saw  no  disgrace  in  being  obliged  to 
labour. 

She  thought  that,  as  a  governess,  she  should  be  upon 
an  equality  with  her  employers,  and  treated  with  respect 
and  kindness.  She  had  to  learn  the  trials  and  miseries  of 
the  lot  she  had  chosen.  Mary  soon  had  a  few  scholars, 
and  she  also  procured  some  tine  needle-work.  Many  of 
their  fprmer  friends  gladly  gave  her  employment,  and  her 
bright  and  cheerful  spirit  sustained  her  under  many  trials. 
Not  the  least  of  these  was  her  mother's  increasing  ill- 
health;  and,  though  she  never  complained,  her  pale 
cheek  and  faded  form  spoke  for  her,  and  Mary  now  in- 
sisted upon  her  being  quiet,  and  not  attempting  to  assist 
in  domestic  work.  Mary  toiled,  early  and  late,  with  un- 
tiring and  hopeful  earnestness,  without  any  consideration 


for  self,  but  anxious  to  make  her  mother  happy,  arid  to  be 
able  to  recall  her  sister.  Ellen's  letters  were  full  of 
repining  and  discontent ;  her  duties  done,  she  said,  the 
children  were  sent  for  into  the  drawing-room,  and  she 
was  left  in  her  small  and  solitary  room  upstairs,  with  no 
one  to  care  whether  she  were  ill  or  well.  The  house  was 
generallyfull  of  company,  but  she  seldom  saw  any  one,  or 
if,  by  chance,  she  met  a  stranger,  she  was  greeted  with  a 
rude  stare,  or  an  impertinent  remark.  The  elder  daugh- 
ters were  just  returned  from  a  fashionable  school,  and  she 
described  them  as  vain,  haughty,  and  ugly.  If  ever  she 
was  required  to  enter  the  drawing-room,  it  was  to  play 
while  others  danced,  or  to  amuse  people  who  talked  in- 
cessantly, as  long  as  the  music  lasted.  Poor  Ellen  !  she 
had  not  learnt  the  art  of  "  making  the  best  of  it,"  and 
saw  all  things  through  a  darkened  glass.  She  grew  fretful, 
and  her  pupils  disliked  her  ;  and  she  complained  bitterly 
to  Mary,  of  their  spiteful  words  and  manners.  Mary 
wrote,  urging  her  to  return  home,  as  there  would  now  be 
enough  to  "employ  both.  Ellen  soon  came,  but  Mary's 
labour  was  not  lightened  ;  she  strove  to  infuse  into  her 
sister's  mind  a  love  of  work,  because  it  secured  to  them 
their  present  comforts,  and  the  society  of  each  other  en- 
abled them  to  tend  their  invalid  mother,  and  banished  the 
sad  thoughts  which,  in  idleness,  would  have  preyed  upon 
their  hearts ;  she  endeavoured  to  prove  that  strength  of 
mind,  wisdom,  and  judgment  were  requisite  to  plan 
rightly  how  to  gain  our  daily  bread,  and  energy  to  carry 
out  those  plans.  Ellen  thought  it  very  vain,  and  some- 
what foolish,  to  attempt  to  make  labour  appear  either 
noble  or  pleasing  ;  to  her,  toil  was  a  degradation.  They 
only  who  have  been  similarly  situated  can  understand 
the  influence  which  a  discontented  temper  exercises  on 
those  around,  and  how  much  the  happier-directed  ones 
have  to  encounter  in  withstanding  that  influence.  Fortu- 
nately for  Mary,  Ellen's  beauty  attracted  the  attention 
of  a  family  then  at  T for  the  season,  and  an  inti- 
macy commenced,  that  ultimately  led  to  her  marriage 
with  the  eldest  son.  Mr.  Alton  bore  his  young  bride  to 
London,  and  she  was  soon  engaged  in  all  the  amusements 
of  a  town  life ;  while  her  sister  pursued  her  former  occu- 
pation, and  made  a  holiday  when  she  could  lead  her 
mother  into  some  of  the  lovely  spots  around,  and,  with 
[oving  zeal,  soothe  the  feverish  regrets  and  fears  that 
preyed  upon  that  mother's  mind.  How  well  did  she 
repay  the  care  and  affection  which  had  been  lavished  upon 
herself  in  infancy  and  childhood.  She  would  point  out 
the  beauties  of  the  scene,  and,  with  gentle  cheerfulness, 
win  the  invalid  from  the  mournful  memories  of  the  past, 
and  the  painful  dread  of  the  future.  "  Let  us  enjoy  the 
Dresent,  dearest  mother !  we  are  together  and  happy ; 
Ellen  is  fortunately  situated,  and  my  labour  secures 
enough  for  our  own  wants.  The  future  is  in  the  hands 
of  HiMi  who  ordereth  all  things  aright.  HE  who  formed 
;his  beautiful  world,  and  the  wonders  it  contains,  will 
never  desert  those  who  trust  in  HIM." 

By  her  scholars,  Mary  was  loved  and  revered,  and  they 
were  always  delighted  to  assist  her  in  any  way,  or  to  ac- 
company her  and  her  mother  in  their  walks.  The  uncle 
of  one  of  the  children  sometimes  joined  them,  and  soon 
evinced  much  interest  in  the  welfare  of  his  new  acquaint- 
ance. He  saw  that  Mary  possessed  a  superior  mind,  und 
le  delighted  in  drawing  out  its  powers,  and  giving  a  still 
ligher  tone  to  them.  The  intimacy  thus  commenced 
•ipened  into  a  sincere  friendship,  and  Mrs.  Wallis  hoped 
hat  Mary's  lot  would  not  always  be  what  it  was  now. 
Vlary,  too,  unconsciously,  at  length  learnt  that  easiest 
e»son  in  a  woman's  life — to  Jove;  for  her  companion's 
unwearying  devotion,  his  anticipation  of  her  wishes,  and 
lis  attention  to  her  mother,  had  won  her  gratitude,  and 
hen  her  earnest  affection.  No  words  of  love  had  passed 
lis  lips,  and  she  was  too  happy  in  her  present  situation 
o  wish  to  change  it.  But  friends — misnamed  "the 
orld  " — began  to  notice  his  attachment,  and  to  ft  wonder 
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if  Miss  'Wallis  really  did  love  that  old  bachelor."  They 
had  no  doubt  that  he  was  in  love,  for  they  said  his  looks 
betrayed  his  secret. 

A   year   passed   by,   and  Mary  and  Mr.  Clarke  were 
invited  to  join  a  party  of  pleasure  that  proposed  spending 
a  day  in  the  grounds  of  a  nobleman,  whose  gardens  and 
park  were  annually  thrown   open  to  the  public.     It  was, 
probably,  the  happiest  day  of  Mary's  life,  although  she 
would  have  been  puzzled  to  define  why  it  was  so. 
"  There  are  tones  and  looks  that  dart 
An  instant  sunshine  through  the  heart." 

And  these  had  not  been  spared ;  and  ere  they  parted  that 
evening  he  had  spoken  hurried  and  impetuous  words,  and 
yet  so  artfully  framed  that,  while  they  tended  to  draw 
from  the  blushing  Mary  an  acknowledgment  of  her  feel- 
ings, the  speaker  himself  had  not  really  avowed  his  own 
sentiments.  True,  he  addressed  her  as  "dear  Mary/' 
had  said  he  was  indebted  to  her  for  present  happiness,  and 
that  he  looked  forward  to  years,  brightened  by  her  society; 
and  much  more  was  whispered,  in  those  low  tones  that 
win  their  way  to  the  heart,  while  he  held  her  hand  in  his, 
and  gazed  on  her  varying  countenance,  that  revealed  every 
feeling  of  her  pure  and  trusting  spirit.  They  parted  as 
they  had  never  parted  before ;  but  when  he  was  gone, 
and  the  influence  of  his  presence  lost,  Mary  felt  as  if  it 
were  only  a  dream  which  the  first  beams  of  the  morning- 
sun  would  banish  "  into  thin  air,"  She  could  not  have 
spoken  of  the  past,  even  to  her  mother;  she  felt  that  it 
would  be  better  to  wait  till  the  morrow.  In  the  evening 
of  that  morrow,  a  letter  reached  Mary,  posted  from  a 
neighbouring  town.  Its  writer  regretted  to  find,  that  his 
friendship  for  her  had  called  forth  a  love  which  he  could 
not  return  ;  and  he  deemed  it  wisest  and  kindest  to  ab- 
sent himself  until  she  had  conquered  her  affection :  her 
friend — her  sincere  and  devoted  friend — he  should  always 
be,  but  never  anything  more. 

It  was  well  for  Mary  that  she  was  alone  when  this  letter 
was  delivered.  She  read  and  re-read  it ;  she  felt  as  if  her 
mind  had  lost  its  usual  power,,  and  could  not  comprehend 
the  words  before  her ;  and  when,  after  some  time,  she 
lifted  her  eyes  from  the  paper,  and  looked  around,  the 
room  was  darkened  by  the  clouds  that  foretold  a  tempest. 
The  sunshine  had  departed ;  and  so,  in  very  truth,  had 
the  bright  hopes  and  fancies  that  had  cheered  her  so  long. 
Even  as  the  thick  clouds  hung  over  the  scene  without,  so 
did  thoughts  and  memories  oppress  and  darken  her 
spirit.  She  felt  as  if  the  visible  presence  of  Death  filled 
the  chamber ;  she  would  have  wept,  but  tears  were  denied ; 
would  have  uttered  a  cry  of  anguish,  but  her  tongue  and 
lips  were  too  parched  to  give  utterance  to  a  sound.  In 
such  moments  we  seem  to  live  years  of  suffering ;  and  to 
her  it  was,  indeed,  a  long  time,  till  she  was  startled  by  a 
faint  moan.  Her  own  voice  had  broken  the  spell  that 
chained  it,  and  the  trance  of  agony  was  at  an  end.  She 
bowed  her  head  upon  her  hands  in  deep  thought ;  there 
was  a  brief  struggle — a  momentary,  but  earnest  prayer; 
and  she  arose  wiser  and  somewhat  gadder,  but  resigned 
and  strengthened  to  fulfil  her  allotted  duties ;  and  never 
afterwards  did  word,  or  tone,  or  look,  reveal  what  it  had 
cost  her  to  subdue  her  affection.  Her  mother,  made 
quicksighted  by  maternal  love,  guessed  her  sorrow,  and 
forbore  to  mention  the  name  of  the  man  who  had  acted 
so  ungenerously. 

The  sorrow  passed  away,  even  as  the  tempest  nad  done, 
and  though  somewhat  of  a  shadow  remained  for  a  while, 
Mary's  Lopeful  and  energetic  nature  conquered  it  in  the 
end.  She  knew  that  work  is  the  best  antidote  to  grief, 
and  she  left  no  moment  unemployed,  and  the  gloom  of 
her  mother's  sick  room  was  lightened  by  the  sunshine  of 
holy  and  grateful  affection,  and  her  last  years  made  happy 
by  her  daughter's  unceasing  care. 

Mrs.  Alton,  meanwhile,  had  nearly  forgotten  that  mo- 
ther and  sister.  The  allurements  of  the  fashionable  world, 
and  the  admiration  bestowed  upon  her  now  fully-deve- 


loped beauty  had  tended  to  render  her  vainer  and  more 
selfish  than  formerly.  The  voice  of  flattery  was  music 
to  her  ears ;  home  was  too  confined  a  sphere  for  her  to 
move  in.  For  a  time,  her  husband  rejoiced  in  the  homage 
paid  to  his  lovely  and  talented  wife ;  but  when,  night  after 
night,  through  many  months,  he  returned  from  his  count- 
ing-house, and  Ellen  was  always  away,  he  expressed  a 
wish  that  she  would  sometimes  stay  to  welcome  him,  and 
make  his  leisure  hours  happy  by  her  presence  and  her 
smiles.  The  wayward  beauty  had  no  pleasure  in  such 
comparative  solitude ;  and  when  she  did  stay,  she  took 
care  to  be  surrounded  by  those  who  left  her  no  time  to 
attend  to  her  husband.  How  angry  she  would  have  been  had 
any  one  told  her  that  she  did  not  love  the  man  whose  name 
she  bore,  and,  yet,  what  proof  did  she  give  of  the  truth  of 
that  affection  ?  Woe  to  the  hearts  that  carelessly  enter 
upon  marriage,  pleased  with  the  advantages  it  offers,  and 
the  love  of  the  one  whose  lot  they  promise  to  share,  without 
weighing  the  responsibility  that  falls  upon  themselves, 
and  which  it  becomes  a  solemn  duty  to  discharge.  How- 
many  young  hearts  have  been  doomed  to  misery,  be- 
cause they  would  not  seriously  think  upon  the  duties 
theyundertook  when  they  linked  their  fate  with  another's 
for 'life. 

Mr.  Alton  entreated, — and  then  commanded.  Mrs. 
Alton  wept,  was  sullen,  and  then  rebellious.  He  left 
her  to  pursue  her  own  plans,  and  he  sought  at  the  club, 
or  in  dissipation,  for  the  pleasure  not  to  be  met  at  home. 
His  father  remonstrated  with  him  ;  his  sisters  ventured  an 
appeal  to  his  wife  j  but  they  never  repeated  it, — never 
forgot  her  contemptuous  and  haughty  replies.  The  elder 
Mr.  Alton  grew  alarmed  at  his  son's  extravagance,  and 
dismissed  him  from  the  business,  settling  enough  upon 
him  to  support  himself  and  wife  in  comfort.  -Mutual 
angry  recriminations  passed  between  young  Alton  and 
Ellen,  and  words  were  spoken  that  were  not  lightly  for- 
given. He  loved  her  still,  and  could  she  have  been  per- 
suaded to  act  a  wife's  part,  the  past  might  have  been 
overlooked,  and  they  happy  once  more.  But  pride  forbade 
her  to  acknowledge  that  she  was  wrong,  and  she  would 
not  believe  that  her  confession  of  her  fault  would  have 
raised  her  in  his  esteem.  Alton  set  out  for  America,  and  . 
Ellen  for  her  mother's  home,  to  make  others  suffer  with 
her,  as  well  as  for  her.  She  was  ever  repining  at  her 
unfortunate  Jot,  and  resented  every  attempt  of  Mary  to 
console  her.  Mrs.  Wallis  drooped  under  the  constant 
peevishness  and  irritability  of  her  daughter,  and  Mary  at 
length  spoke  earnestly,  though  tenderly,  to  her  sister  on 
the  subject.  Ellen  did  not  reply,  but  went  to  her  own 
room.  At  first  she  determined  to  go  away;  but  better 
thoughts  came,  and  somewhat  of  remorse  touched  her 
heart.  It  suddenly  flashed  upon  her  mind  that  everyone 
had  treated  her  gently  and  kindly,  until  her  own  conduct 
had  compelled  them  to  use  the  language  of  reproof;  and 
that  Mary  especially  had  always  borne  with  her  petulance 
and  self-love.  Still  it  took  some  time  to  teach  her  that 
she  Must  strive  against  her  own  failings ;  but  when  the 
conviction  came,  she  acted  upon  it ;  long  and  trying  was 
the  struggle,  and  more  than  once  she  forgot  all  her  re- 
solves, and  was  again  the  peevish  and  discontented 
woman.  But  never  is  the  earnest  determination  of 
amendment  made,  in  a  right  spirit,  without  being  finally 
worked  out. 

Slowly  rolled  on  the  tide  of  Time.  Death  had  called 
away  Mrs.  Wallis,  the  elder  Mr.  Alton,  and  his  younger 
son.  His  daughters  went  to  reside  upon  the  Continent. 
Mary  still  worked  on,  sometimes  assisted  by  her  sister  j 
but  the  canker-worm  was  busy  at  the  heart  of  Ellen,  her 
strength  failed,  and  ere  long  she,  too,  passed  to  a  brighter 
land.  Young  Alton  never  returned  to  England,  and  his 
fate  remained  unknown  to  his  former  friends. 

The  most  active  and  energetic  spirit  will  feel  desolate 
at  times,  when  the  ties  of  kindred  have  been  all  broken  by 
Death  and  Time,  and  woman  clings  ever  to  some  earthly 
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thing,  however  much  her  best  hopes  and  feelings  may  be 
raised  above.  There  were  moments  when  Mary  felt  as  if 
crushed  by  the  remembrances  that  swept  over  her  mind ; 
but  she  struggled  against  the  feeling,  and,  instead  ol 
sitting  to  muse  over  the  past,  she  went  out  amongst  those 
who  needed  her  services,  and,  in  doing  good  to  others, 
found  consolation  for  herself.  One  day  she  saw  a  gentle- 
man approaching,  whom  she  instantly  recognised  as  Mr. 
Clarke.  Her  heart  beat  violently,  her  brain  throbbed, 
her  emotion  seemed  to  be  choking  her,  but  ere  he  reached 
the  spot  where  she  stood,  she  was  calm  and  self-possessed. 
He  spoke,  and  "  his  tones  were  unaltered  j"  but  a  wo- 
man's honest  pride  supported  her.  He  tried  to  regain 
his  former  influence  over  her,  but  in  vain, — her  feelings 
no  longer  blinded  her — and  when  he  found  that  his  pre- 
sence brought  neither  pain  nor  pleasure  to  her,  he  again 

quitted  T ,  leaving  his  friends  to  wonder  at  Mary's 

indifference  to  one  so  richly  gifted. 

Yet  many  had  reason  to  rejoice  at  it :  she  visited  the 
cottages  of  the  poor,  instructing  the  children  in  her  lei- 
sure hours,  leading  the  older  girls  and  the  women  to 
think  upon  the  various  duties  that  devolved  upon  them 
as  daughters,  wives,  and  mothers  j  and  striving  to  infuse 
a  desire  so  to  carry  out  those  thoughts,  that  their  homes 
should  be  happy  places,  to  which  the  inmates  were  bound 
by  holy  ties.  She  implanted  a  reverence  for  knowledge — 
a  pleas'ure  in  its  pursuit  j  and,  aided  by  a  few  others,  who 
partook  her  sentiments,  she  had  at  length  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  men,  who  once  spent  their  hours  and  their  earn- 
ings at  the  public-house,  now  take  pleasure  in  acquiring 
information,  and  in  imparting  what  they  learnt  to  their 
children.  By  her  own  sex,  she  was  always  looked  up  to 
as  the  steady  and  untiring  friend,  who  thought  more  of 
others  than  herself.  Time  dealt  tenderly  with  her ;  and 
it  was  not  till  long  after  his  touch  had  silvered  her  hair, 
and  rendered  her  step  more  feeble,  that  the  Angel  of 
Death  spoke  to  her  spirit,  in  tones  she  was  well  pleased 
to  hear.  She  had  been  as  a  Sunbeam  to  many  hearts  and 
homes  -,  and  deeply  was  her  loss  regretted.  Her  grave 
was  surmounted  by  a  simple  stone,  bearing  her  name 
and  age,  and  the  words,  "  Go  thou,  and  do  likewise." 


THE  EARL  OF  CARLISLE— HIS   ACCOUNT  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES. 

ONE  of  the  most  striking  proofs  that  Mechanics'  Insti- 
tutes have  now  become  "thoroughly  respectable,"  is 
furnished  by  the  fact  of  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  house  of  highest  ancestry  next  to  Royalty 
in  England,  and  allied  by  relationship  and  marriage  with 
the  noblest  families  in  Britain — the  houses  of  Rutland, 
Cawdor,  Durham,  Strafford,  Sutherland,  Devonshire, 
Dover,  and  Harewood, — volunteering  his  services  as  a 
lecturer,  from  the  platform  of  the  Leeds  Mechanics'  In- 
stitute. It  was  an  act  of  peculiar  gracefulness,  and  of 
respectful  homage  to  the  great  and  growing  cause  of 
popular  enlightenment,  calculated  to  win  for  him  the 
"  well-done "  of  the  rising  democracy  of  England,  and 
to  secure  for  him  the  recognition  of  true  nobility  (which 
is  above  all  rank)  as  an  element  in  his  character,  and 
beside  which  the  lustre  of  title  and  birth  shine  dim  and 
ineffectual. 

"  What  can  ennoble  knaves,  or  fools,  or  cowards  ? 
Alas !  not  all  the  blood  of  all  the  Howards." 

From  his  first  entry  upon  life,  this  noble  lord  has 
manifested  a  determination  to  win  for  himself  a  reputa- 
tion, by  deserving  well  of  his  country.  He  has  ennobled 
himself,  by  devoting  the  powers  with  which  he  has  been 
gifted,  to  pursuits  which  exalt  the  dignity  of  the  man, 
and  confer  a  blessing  on  the  country  which  owns  him  as 
her  son.  He  was  born  in  April,  1802,  and  is,  conse- 
quently, in  his  forty-ninth  year.  At  Oxford,  he  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  application  to  his  studies,  and  by 


several  elegant  productions,  which  were  marked  by  that 
consummate  taste  which  has  since  characterized  his 
oratorical  efforts.  One  of  these  was  a  classical  play, 
entitled  ' '  The  last  of  the  Greeks,"  which  has  been  much 
praised,  though  it  has  now  dropped  out  of  sight.  He  was 
soon  drawn  into  the  vortex  of  politics,  and  entered  Par- 
liament in  his  twenty-second  year,  as  member  for  Mor- 
peth,  for  which  place  he  sat  from  1826  to  1830.  He 
next  appeared  before  the  electors  of  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire,  his  "  first  love/'  as  he  afterwards  styled  this 
enormous  constituency,  and  was  returned  their  member, 
representing  them  in  Parliament  from  1830  to  1841. 
During  the  latter  part  of  this  period,  he  occupied  the  high 
post  of  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  performing  his  duties 
as  the  introducer  and  defender  of  the  numerous  impor- 
tant measures  which  passed  the  House  of  Commons, 
during  that  period,  with  great  temper  and  ability.  Lord 
Morpeth  was  always  a  favourite  in  the  House,  and  had 
the  respect  and  admiration  of  all  parties ;  but  it  was 
among  his  constituency  of  the  West  Riding  that  his  great 
strength  lay.  The  relations  that  ordinarily  exist  between 
a  constituency  and  their  member,  fail  to  explain  the  bond 
of  union  which  knit  them  together.  There  was  cordial 
love  and  hearty  admiration  on  both  sides  :  Lord  Mor- 
peth boasted  himself  a  Yorkshireman,  and  the  West 
Riding  clothiers  at  length  came  to  look  upon  him  as 
"  one  of  themselves."  In  the  contested  election  of  1841, 
Lord  Morpeth  was,  however,  defeated ;  and  it  was  felt  as 
a  heavy  calamity  over  the  West  Riding.  He  then  seized 
the  opportunity  of  performing  a  tour  in  the  United  States, 
and  the  observations  which  he  made  in  the  course  of  that 
journey  formed  the  subject  of  his  second  lecture  to  the 
Leeds  Mechanics'  Institute — the  Poetry  of  Pope  being 
the  subject  of  the  first.  One  cannot  fail  being  struck  by 
the  generous  and  manly  tone  of  the  second  lecture,  in 
which  he  so  cheerfully  recognised  the  gigantic  growth  of 
the  States,  the  fine  character  of  the  people,  their  perse- 
vering industry,  and  their  magnificent  institutions. 
Emanating  from  the  representative  of  the  oldest  aris- 
tocracy of  England,  such  testimony  to  the  power  and 
capabilities  of  democracy  is  peculiarly  graceful  and 
generous. 

His  lordship  embarked  in  the  autumn  of  1841,  and 
anded  at  Boston,  of  which  he  presents  the  following 
picture  : — 

"It  was  on  the  21st  of  October,  upon  a  bright,  crisp 
morning,  that  the  Columbia  steam-packet,  upon  which  I 
was  a  passenger,  turned  the  light-house  outside  the  har- 
bour of   Boston.      The   whole  effect   of  the   scene   was 
:heerful  and  pleasing:    the  bay  is  studded  with   small    I 
slands,  bare  of  trees,  but  generally  crowned  with  some    i 
sparkling  white  building,  frequently  some  public  estab-    j 
ishment.     The  town  rises  well  from  the  water,  and  the    ! 
shipping  and  the  docks  wore  the  look  of  prosperous  com-    j 
mercei     As  I  stood  by  some  American  friends,  acquired 
during  the  voyage,  and  heard  them  point  out  the  familiar 
villages,  and  villas,  and  institutions  with  patriotic  plea- 
sure, I  could  not  altogether  repress  some  slight,  but  not 
grudging   envy   of  those  who  were  to  bring  so  long  a 
voyage  to  an  end  in  their  own  country,  amidst  their  own 
•arnily,  within  their  own  homes.     I  am  not  aware  I  ever 
again  experienced,  during  my  whole  American  sojourn, 
;he  peculiar  feeling  of  the  stranger.     It  was,  indeed,  dis-    j 
jelled  at  the  moment  when  their  flag-ship,  the  Columbus, 
jave   our   Columbia,    a   distinguished,    and,    I  thought, 
;ouching  reception;  the  crew  manned  the  yards,  cheered, 
,nd  then  the  band  played,  first,   "  God  save  the  Queen," 
and  then  "  Yankee  Doodle."     I  spent  altogether,  at  two 
different  intervals,  about  a  month  at  Boston.  I  look  back 
with  fond  recollection  to  its  well-built  streets — the  swell- 
ng  dome  of  its  State  house — the  pleasant  walks,  on  what 
s  termed  the  coinrflon — a  park,  in  fact,  of  moderate  size, 
n  the  centre  of  the  city,  where  I  made  my  first  acquaint- 
ance with  the  bright  winter  sunsets  of  America,  and  the 
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peculiar  transparent  green  and  opal  tints  which  stripe 
the  skies  around  them — the  long  wooden  causeways 
across  the  inner  harbour,  which  rather  recalled  St.  Peters- 
burg to  my  recollection  —  the  newly-erected  granite 
obelisk,  on  a  neighbouring  height,  which  certainly  had  no 
affinity  with  St.  Petersburg,  as  it  was  to  mark  the  spot, 
sacred  to  an  American,  of  the  battle  of  Bunker's  Hill — 
the  old  elm  tree,  at  the  suburban  university  of  Cambridge, 
beneath  which  Washington  drew  his  sword  in  order  to 
take  command  of  the  national  army — the  shaded  walls 
and  glades  of  Mount  Auburn,  the  beautiful  cemetery  ol 
Boston,  to  which  none  that  we  yet  have  can  be  com- 
pared, but  which,  I  trust,  before  long,  our  Chadwicks 
and  Paxtons  may  enable  us  to  imitate,  and,  perhaps, 
to  excel." 

His  lordship,  after  a  few  days  iti  Boston,  became  im- 
patient to  see  the  far-famed  falls  of  Niagara,  as  well  as 
to  note  the  tints  of  the  primitive  American  forest,  before 
the  winter  had  set  in;  and  he  accordingly  proceeded 
westward  to  Albany,  a  distance  of  200  miles,  by  the 
Western  Railway:  — 

"  The  New  England  Country  through  which  we  passed 
looks  cheerful,  interspersed  with  frequent  villages  and  nu- 
merous churches,  bearing  the  marks,  at  the  same  time, 
of  the  long  winter  and  barren  soil  with  which  the  stout 
Puritan  blood  of  Britain  had  so  successfully  contended  ; 
indeed,  the  only  staple  productions  of  a  district  which 
supplies  seamen  for  all  the  Union,  and  ships  over  all  the 
world,  are  said  to  be  ice  and  granite.  Albany  is  the 
capital  of  the  state  of  New  York, — the  Empire  State,  as 
its  inhabitants  love  to,  call  it, — and  it  is  a  name  which  it 
deserves,  as  fairly  as  our  own  old  Yorkshire  would  deserve 
to  be  called  the  Empire  County  of  England.  It  is  rather 
an  imposing  town,  rising  straight  above  the  Hudson  river, 
gay  with  some  gilded  domes  and  many  white  marble 
columns,  only  they  are  too  frequently  appended  to  houses 
of  very  staring  red  brick.  From  Albany  to  Utica,  the 
railroad  follows  the  stream  of^he  Mohawk,  which  recalls 
the  name  of  the  early  Indian  dwellers  in  that  bright 
valley,  still  retaining  its  swelling  outline  of  wood-covered 
hills,  but  gay  with  prosperous  villages  and  busy  cultiva- 
tion. I  was,  perhaps,  still  more  struck  the  next  evening, 
though  it  was  a  more  level  country,  where  the  railway 
passes  in  the  midst  of  the  uncleared  or  clearing  forest, 
and  suddenly  bursts  out  of  a  fine  glade,  or  cedar  swamp, 
into  the  heart  of  some  town,  probably  four,  three,  or  two 
years  old,  with  tall  white  houses,  well-lighted  shops, 
billiard-rooms,  &c. ;  and  emerging,  as  we  did,  from  the 
dark  shadows  into  the  full  moonlight,  the  wooden  spires, 
domes,  and  porticoes  of  the  infant  cities,  looked  every  bit 
as  if  they  had  been  hewn  out  of  the  marble  quarries  of 
Carrara.  I  am  aware  that  it  is  not  the  received  opinion, 
but  there  is  something  both  in  the  outward  aspect  of  this 
region  and  the  general  state  of  society  accompanying  it, 
which  to  me  seemed  eminently  poetical.  What  can  be 
more  striking  or  stirring,  despite  the  occasional  rudeness 
of  the  forms,  than  all  this  enterprise,  energy,  and  life 
welling  up  in  the  desert.  At  the  towns  of  Syracuse,  of 
Auburn,  and  of  Rochester,  I  experienced  the  sort  of 
feeling  which  takes  away  one's  breath;  the  process 
seemed  actually  going  on  before  ones  eyes,  and  one  hardly 
knows  whether  to  think  it  as  good  as  the  Iliad,  or  as 
quaint  as  a  harlequin  farce. 

"  At  Rochester,  an  odd  coincidence  occurred  to  me, 
striking  enough,  I  think,  to  be  mentioned,  though  it  only 
concerned  myself.  After  the  arrival  of  the  railway 
carriage,  and  the  usual  copious  meal  of  tea  and  meat 
that  ensues,  I  had  been  walking  about  the  town,  which 
dates  only  from  1812,  and  then  contained  20,000  inhabi- 
tants, and  as  I  was  returning  to  the  hotel,  I  saw  the  word 
"  Theatre"  written  up.  Wishing  to  see  everything  in  a 
new  country,  I  climbed  up  some  steep  stairs,  into  what 
was  little  better  than  a  garret,  where  I  found  a  rude 
theatre,  and  ruder  audience,  consisting  chiefly  of  boys, 


who  took  delight  in  pelting  one  another.  There  was 
something  however,  at  which  I  had  a  right  to  feel  sur- 
prised. In  a  playhouse  of  strollers,  at  a  town  nearly  five 
hundred  miles  in  the  interior  of  America,  which,  thirty 
years  before  had  no  existence,  thus  coming  in  by  the 
merest  chance,  I  saw  upon  the  drop-scene  the  most  accu- 
rate representation  of  my  own  house,  Naworth  Castle,  in 
Cumberland." 

We  do  not  think  Lord  Carlisle,  in  his  lecture,  throws 
any  new  light  on  Niagara ;  his  description  of  it  is  rather 
flat,  and  it  would  have  been  better  had  he  dealt  with  it 
as  Mrs.  Butler  did,  who,  when  she  came  to  Niagara,  says 
only,  "Who  can  describe  that  sight?"  and  with  these 
words  finishes  her  book.  He  next  proceeded  through  the 
valley  of  the  Genessee,  meeting  with  many  Yorkshire 
farmers,  comfortably  settled,  one  of  whom,  on  being 
informed  that  Lord  Morpeth  came  from  Yorkshire, 
observed,  "  Well,  1  shouldn't  have  thought  that,  from 
his  manner  of  talking !  "  He  next  reaches  the  capital 
city  and  port  of  the  Union — 

"  I  approached  the  city  of  New  York  by  the  Hudson. 
The  whole  course  of  that  river,  from  Albany,  as  seen 
from  the  decks  of  the  countless  steamers  that  ply  along 
it,  is  singularly  beautiful,  especially  where  it  forces  a 
passage  through  the  barrier  of  the  highlands,  which,  how- 
ever, affords  no  features  of  rugged  grandeur,  like  our 
friends  in  Scotland;  but,  though  the  forms  are  steep  and 
wf  11  defined,  their  rich,  green  outlines  of  waving  wood, 
inclosing  in  smooth,  many-curved  reaches  the  sail-covered 
bosom  of  the  stately  river,  present  nothing  but  soft  and 
smiling  images.  I  then  took  up  my  winter  quarters  at 
New  York.  I  thought  this,  the  commercial  and  fashion- 
able, though  not  the  political  capital  of  the  Union,  a  very 
brilliant  city.  To  give  the  best  idea  of  it,  I  should  de- 
scribe it  as  something  of  a  fusion  between  Liverpool  and 
Paris — crowded  quays,  long  perspectives  of  vessels  and 
masts,  bustling  streets,  gay  shops,  tall  white  houses,  and 
a  clear,  brilliant  sky  overhead.  There  is  an  absence  of 
solidity  in  the  general  appearance,  but,  in  some  of  the  new 
buildings,  they  are  successfully  availing  themselves  of 
their  ample  resources  in  white  marble  and  granite.  At 
;he  point  of  the  Battery,  where  the  long  thoroughfare  of 
Broadway,  extending  some  miles,  pushes  its  green  fringe 
nto  the  wide  harbour  of  New  York,  with  its  glancing 
waters  and  graceful  shipping,  and  the  limber,  long, 
raking  masts,  which  look  so  different  from  our  own,  and 
the  soft,  swelling  outline  of  the  receding  shores,  it  has 
a  special  character  and  beauty  of  its  own.  I  spent  about 
a  month  here  very  pleasantly ;  the  society  appeared  to 
me,  on  the  whole,  to  have  a  less  solid  and  really  refined 
character  than  that  of  Boston  ;  but  there  is  more  of  ani- 
mation, gaiety,  and  sparkle  in  the  daily  life.  In  point  of 
lospitality,  neither  could  outdo  the  other." 

Philadelphia,  he  finds  "eminently  well-built,  clean, 
and  neat  beyond  parallel;"  the  houses  generally  com- 
manding abundance  of  space  about  them — 

"  In  my  first  walk  through  Philadelphia,  I  passed  the 
littering,  white  marble  portico  of  agreat  banking  establish- 
ment, which,  after  the  recent  crash  it  had  sustained,  made 
me  think  of  whited  sepulchres  :  near  it  was  a  pile,  with  a 
respectable,  old  English  appearance,  of  far  nobler  asso- 
ciation :  this  was  the  State  House,  where  the  Declaration 
of  American  Independence  was  signed — one  of  the  most 
jregnant  acts  of  which  history  bears  record.  It  contains 
i  picture  of  William  Penn,  and  the  statue  of  Washington. 
While  I  was  there,  a  sailor,  from  the  State  of  Maine, 
with  a  very  frank  and  jaunty  air,  burst  into  the  room,  and 
in  a  glow  of  ardent  patriotism  inquired,  "Is  this  the 
room  in  which  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was 
signed  ? "  When  he  found  that  I  was  an  Englishman, 
le  seemed,  with  real  good  breeding,  to  be  afraid  that  ha 
had  grated  on  my  feelings,  and  told  me  that,  in  the  yea* 
1814,  our  flag  had  waved  over  the  two  greatest  capitals 
in  the  world— Washington  and  Paris. 
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"  My  next  brief  pause  was  at  Baltimore.  At  a  halt 
on  the  railroad,  on  the  way  thither,  I  heard  a  conductor 
or  guard  say  to  a  negro,  "  I  cannot  let  you  go,  for  you 
are  a  SLAVE."  This  was  my  first  intimation  that  I  had 
crossed  the  border  which  divides  Freedom  from  Slavery. 
I  quote  from  the  entry  which  I  made  upon  noting  these 
words  that  evening  : — '  Declaration  of  Independence, 
which  I  read  yesterday, — pillar  of  Washington,  which  I 
have  looked  on  to-day, — what  are  ye?'  " 

Lord  Carlisle  launches  into  a  discussion  of  the  Slavery 
question,  on  which  subject  every  stranger's  philanthropy 
may  be  vented  cheap.  Possibly,  while  Englishmen  charge 
Americans  with  maintaining  slavery  among  the  black 
men  (which  slavery  we  ourselves  abolished  not  so  very 
many  years  ago  in  our  remote  colonies),  Americans  may 
retort  by  pointing  to  the  ordinary  privileges  of  citizen- 
ship, which  they  concede  to  every  white  man,  but  which 
we  still  deny  them,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten.  The  fol- 
lowing is  his  description  of  Washington,  the  seat  of  the 
Government : — 

"  I  never  saw  so  strange  a  place  :  it  affords  the 
strongest  contrast  to  the  regularity,  compactness, 
neatness,  and  animation  of  the  American  cities  I  had 
hitherto  visited.  It  is  spread  over  a  very  large  space,  in 
this  way  justifying  the  expression  of  some  one  who 
wished  to  pay  it  a  compliment,  but  did  not  know  very 
well  what  attribute  to  select,  so  he  termed  it  a  "  city  of 
magnificent  distances  ; "  and  there  it  extends,  or,  rather, 
sprawls  ;  it  looks  as  if  it  had  rained  houses  at  random, 
or  like  half  a  dozen  indifferent  villages  scattered  over  a 
goose-common.  Here  and  there,  as  if  to  heighten  the 
contrast  with  the  meanness  of  the  rest,  there  are  some 
very  handsome  public  buildings;  and  the  American 
Capitol,  the  meeting-place  of  the  legislature  and  the  seat 
of  empire,  though  not  exempt  from  architectural  defects, 
towers  proudly  on  a  steep  ascent,  which  commands  the 
subject  town  and  the  course  of  the  broad  Potomac,  which 
makes  the  only  redeeming  feature  of  the  natural  land- 
scape. In  short,  while  almost  every  other  place,  which  I 
saw  in  America,  gives  the  impression  of  life  and  progress, 
Washington  not  only  appears  stagnant,  but  retrograde. 
No  busy  commerce  circulates  in  its  streets,  no  brilliant 
shops  diversify  its  mean  ranges  of -ill-built  houses;  but 
very  few  equipages  move  along  its  wide,  splashy,  dreary 
avenues.  I  saw  it,  too,  in  the  prime  of  its  season,  during 
the  sitting  of  Congress.  When  it  is  not  sitting,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  legislature  and  officers  of  the  government 
dispose  themselves  over  the  breadth  of  the  Union,  and 
leave  the  capital  to  the  clerks  of  the  public  offices,  and, 
does  it  not  seem  profanation  to  say  it,  the  Slaves,  who 
are  still  permitted  to  inhabit  what  should  rightfully  be 
the  Metropolis  of  Freedom.  It  is  at  least  gratifying  to 
know  that,  in  the  last  session  of  Congress,  the  slave  trade 
has  been  abolished  in  the  district  of  Columbia,  the  small 
portion  of  territory  immediately  annexed  to  Washington. 
When  they  are  here,  the  members  of  Congress  are  mostly 
packed  together  in  large,  and  very  inferior  boarding- 
houses,  a  great  portion  of  them  not  bringing  their  wives 
and  families  over  the  immense  distances  they  have  to 
traverse ;  hence  it  also  happens,  that  Washington  will 
appear  to  the  straiiger,  not  merely  one  of  the  least 
thriving,  but  also  the  least  hospitable  of  American 
cities. 

"  The  last  day  of  my  abode  at  Washington  was  spent 
becomingly  at  Mount  Vernon,  the  residence,  and  now  the 
grave,  of  Washington.  It  is.well  placed,  on  a  wooded  hill, 
above  the  noble  Potomac,  here  a  mile  and  a  half  broad. 
The  tomb  is  a  sad  affair  for  such  a  man  ;  it  has  an  inscrip- 
tion upon  it,  denoting  that  it  was  erected  by  John  Strut- 
ters, marble-mason  !  It  is  placed  under  a  glaring,  red 
building,  something  between  a  coach-house  and  a  cage  ; 
the  Senate  had  once  procured  the  consent  of  the  family 
to  have  it  removed  to  the  Capitol,  when  a  bricklayer,  a 
labourer,  and  a  cart  arrived  to  take  it  off  one  morning, 


at  which  their  indignation  naturally  rose.  There  are  few 
things  remarkable  in  the  house,  except  the  key  of  the 
Bastille,  sent  by  General  Lafayette  to  General  Wash- 
ington, and  a  sword  sent  to  him  by  Frederick  the  Great, 
with  this  address,  '  From  the  Oldest  General  of  the  age 
to  the  Best.'  I  was  gratified  to  see  a  print  from  my  pic- 
ture of  the  Three  Maries.  Did  it  ever  excite  the  interest 
and  the  piety  of  Washington  ? " 

A  rapid  journey,  by  rail  and  steamboat,  through 
Virginia  and  the  Carolinas,  brought  him  to  Charleston, 
from  which  he  proceeded  on  a  visit  to  Cuba  ;  and  thence 
returned  by  steamer  to  the  States,  landing  at  New 
Orleans,  where  he  was  struck  by  the  difference  between 
the  French  and  American  quarters  of  the  town,  and  by 
the  singularly  dangerous  proximity  of  the  Mississippi,  the 
level  of  which  is  above  that  of  the  streets.  He  then 
sailed  for  1,500  mile's  up  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio,  to 
Louisville,  in  Kentucky.  He  proceeded  to  the  White 
Sulphur  Springs,  in  Virginia,  on  the  western  side  of  the 
beautiful  Alleghanies. 

"  I  again  turned  my  face  to  the  West,  and  passed 
Cincinnati,  which  together  with  all  that  I  saw  of  the 
State  of  Ohio,  seemed  to  me  the  part  of  the  union  where, 
if  obliged  to  make  the  choice,  I  should  like  best  to  fix 
my  abode.  It  has  a  great  share  of  all  the  civilization  and 
appliances  of  the  old  settled  States  of  the  East,  with  the 
richer  soil,  the  softer  climate,  the  fresher  spring  of  life, 
which  distinguish  the  West.  It  had  besides  to  me  the 
great  attraction  of  being  the  first  Free  State  which  I 
reached  on  my  return  from  the  region  of  slavery,  and  the 
contrast  in  its  appearance  of  prosperity  and  progress,  is 
just  what  a  friend  of  freedom  would,  always  wish  it  to  be. 
One  of  my  visitors  at  Cincinnati  told  me  he  remembered 
when  the  town  only  contained  a  few  log  cabins  ;  when  I 
was  there  ft  had  30,000  inhabitants.  I  shall  not  easily 
forget  an  evening  view  from  a  neighbouring  hill,  over 
loamy  corn  fields,  wooded  knolls,  and  even  some  vine- 
yards, just  where  the  Miami  river  discharges  its  gentle 
stream  into  the  ample  Olifo.  I  crossed  the  States  of 
Indiana  and  Illinois,  looked  for  the  first  time  on  the  wide 
level  and  waving  grass  of  a  prairie — stopped  for  a  short 
time  at  St.  Louis,  once  a  French  station,  now  the 
flourishing  capital  of  the  State  of  Missouri.  I  passed 
the  greatest  confluence  of  river  on  the  face  of  our  globe, 
where  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  blend  their  giant 
currents ;  the  whole  rivers  ought  properly  to  have  gone 
by  the  name  of  the  Missouri,  as  it  is  by  far  the  most  con- 
siderable stream,  its  previous  course  before  the  junction 
exceeding  the  entire  course  of  the  Mississippi  both  before 
and  after  it;  it  is  the  Missouri,  too,  which  imparts  its 
colour  to  the  united  stream,  and  for  two  or  three  miles 
you  distinguish  its  ochre-coloured  waters  as  they  line  the 
hitherto  clear  current  of  the  Upper  Mississippi.  At  Jack- 
sonville in  Illinois,  I  was  told  a  large  colony  of  York- 
shiremen  were  settled,  and  I  was  the  more  easily  induced 
to  believe  it  as  it  seemed  to  me  about  the  most  thriving 
and  best  cultivated  neighbourhood  I  had  seen. 

"  I  embarked  at  Chicago  on  the  great  lakes,  but  here  I 
must  desist  from  pursuing  my  devious  wanderings  on 
those  large  inland  seas,  and  on  the  opposite  shore  of 
Canada.  Many  thousands  of  miles  have  I  steamed  away 
over  Lakes  Michigan,  Huron,  Erie,  Ontario ;  the  Rideau 
Canal,  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  Ottawa  rivers;  some  of 
these  I  traversed  twice,  and  they  supplied  some  of  the 
most  interesting  and  picturesque  features  of  my  long 
journeyings.  I  should  have  scrupled  in  any  case  to 
touch  upon  the  politics  of  Canada,  and  indeed  my  pauses 
at  any  fixed  spot  were  too  short  to  qualify  me  for  the 
attempt,  even  if  it  had  been  desirable.  It  is  a  magnifi- 
cent region,  especially  its  western  portion — happy  in 
climate,  soil,  and  scenery.  I  will,  however,  only  attempt 
to  dash  off  two  slight  sketches  from  my  Canadian  recol- 
lections. Here  is  the  first.  I  stood  in  a  terraced  garden 
on  the  summit  of  a  high  promontory,  running  with  a 
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steep  angle  into  the  basin  made  by  the  river  St.  Law- 
rence, of  which  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  water 
is  as  clear,  bright,  and  above  all,  green  as  any  emerald ; 
here,  upon  I  believe  the  most  imperial  site  in  the  world, 
stand  the  citadel  and  city  of  Quebec  :  the  shipping  was 
lying  in  a  great  quantity  close  under  the  rocky  steep,  and 
'was  dotted  for  a  considerable  way  along  the  shining  river ; 
in  front  was  the  island  of  Orleans,  well-shaped  and 
full-peopled ;  ridge  upon  ridge  beyond,  ending  with 
Cape  Tourment,  descended  on  the  river;  the  shore 
on  either  side  gleamed  with  white  villages,  and  the 
town  below  seemed  to  climb,  or  almost  leap  up  the 
straight  precipice,  broken  with  high  cement  roofs  and 
glittering  tinned  spires.  The  flag  of  England  waved  upon 
the  highest  bastion  that  crowned  the  rock,  the  band  of 
the  Queen's  Guards  was  playing  in  the  garden,  the 
clearest  blue  of  western  skies  was  -above  my  head,  and, 
rising  above  the  whole  glowing  scene,  was  the  commemo- 
rative pillar  to  that  General  Wolfe,  who  on  this  spot 
transferred  to  us  Englishmen,  by  his  own  victory  and 
death,  and  with  the  loss  of  forty-five  men,  the  mastery  of 
a  continent. 

"  The  only  other  scene  I  will  attempt  to  sketch  shall  be 
in  the  centre  of  Lake  Huron,  on  one  of  its  countless 
islands.  I  am  justified  in  using  that  epithet,  since  not 
long  ago  our  Government  ordered  a  survey  to  be  made  of 
the  islands;  they  counted  40,000,  and  then  gave  it  up, 
and  some  of  these  were  of  no  contemptible  size,  one  of 
them  being  10  miles  long;  I  was  one  of  a  party  which  at 
that  time  went  annually  up  the  lake  to  attend  an  encamp- 
ment of  many  thousand  Indians,  and  make  a  distribution 
of  presents  among  them.  About  sunset  our  flotilla  of  seven 
canoes,  manned  well  by  Indian  and  French  Canadians, 
drew  up,  some  of  the  rowers  cheering  the  end  of  the 
day's  work  with  snatches  of  a  Canadian  boat  song.  We  dis- 
embarked on  some  rocky  islet  which,  as  probably  as  not, 
had  never  felt  the  feet  of  man  before ;  in  a  few  moments 
the  utter  solitude  had  become  ascene  of  bustleand  business, 
carried  on  by  the  sudden  population  of  some  60  souls ; 
tents  had  been  pitched  in  which  we  were  to  sleep  ;  small 
trees  had  been  cut  for  fuel;  fires  had  been  lighted, round 
which  the  motley  crews  were  preparing  the  evening  meal ; 
some  were  bathing  in  the  transparent  little  bays,  some 
standing  on  a  jutting  piece  of  cliff,  fishing;  and  here  and 
there  an  Indian  in  the  water,  motionless,  watching  with 
an  intent  gaze,  a  spear  in  his  hand  ready  to  dart  on  his 
prey  beneath.  A  large  oil  cloth  had  been  spread  for  our 
party  on  a  convenient  ledge  of  rock ;  hot  pea  soup,  hot 
fish,  the  chase  of  the  day,  and  large  cold  rounds  of  beef, 
showed  that  we  did  not  fare  like  anchorities,  and  the  sum- 
mer moon  rose  on  the  scattered  fires,  and  the  gay  bivouac, 
and  the  snatches  of  song  and  chorus,  that  from  time  to 
time  made  the  unaccustomed  echoes  of  Lake  Huron. 

"  Entering  the  United  States,  again  I  made  a  rapid 
journey  by  Lakes  Champlain  and  George,  by  Ticonderago, 
historic  names ;  spent  four  very  delightful  days  in  most 
attractive  society  in  a  New  England  village,  reviewed  the 
beauteous  impressions  of  the  Hudson,  and,  taking  leave 
of  friends  not  soon  to  be  forgotten,  on  the  quay  of  New 
York,  left  the  hospitable  shore." 

In  the  course  of  his  journey,  his  lordship  met  in 
friendly  intercourse  many  of  the  most  distinguished  men 
of  the  States, — at  Boston,  he  saw  Mr.  Justice  Storey,  a 
lawyer  of  high  reputation.  Dr.  Channing,  "  in  whose  pre- 
sence," he  says,  "you  found  nothing  that  was  impure, 
base,  or  selfish,  could  breathe  at  ease ;"  Alston,  a  painter 
of  real  genius ;  Bancroft,  Ticknor,  Longfellow,  Emerson, 
and  Prescott;  at  Kinderback,  living  in  a  modest  and 
well  ordered  house,  he  visited  Van  Buren,  formerly 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  "nothing  could 
exceed  the  courtesy  or  fulness  of  his  conversation ; " 
at  New  York,  he  saw  Chancellor  Kent,  Washington 
Irving,  Bryant,  and  other  great  men;  at  Washington, 
he  had  much  familiar  intercourse  with  John  Quincy 


Adams  (Ex-President)  the  late  M.  Legare  (whom 
he  characterizes  as  the  "  best  scholar,  and  most  accom- 
plished man  he  met  in  the  Union"),  and  Henry  Clay, 
whom  he  hails  as  a  "  great  man."  "  I  certainly  never 
met  any  public  man,  either  in  his  country  or  in  mine, 
always  excepting  Mr.  Canning,  who  exercised  such  evi- 
dent fascination  over  the  minds  and  affections  of  his 
friends  and  followers  as  Henry  Clay.  I  thought  his 
society  most  attractive,  easy,  simple,  and  genial,  with. 
great  natural  dignity.  If  his  countrymen  make  better 
men  Presidents,  I  should  applaud  their  virtue  in  resisting 
the  spell  of  his  eloquent  attractions."  He  afterwards  saw 
Mr.  Clay  at  his  country  seat  at  Ashland,  in  Kentucky, 
giving  the  following  account  of  the  visit : — "  The  qualities 
which  rivet  the  Senate  and  captivate  his  adherents 
seemed  to  me  both  heightened  and  softened  by  his  frank, 
courteous,  simple  intercourse.  He  lives  with  his  family 
in  a  modest  house,  among  fields  of  deep  red  soil  and  the 
most  luxuriant  grass,  growing  under  very  thriving  and 
varied  timber,  the  oak,  sycamore,  locust  tree,  cedar,  and 
that  beautiful  ornament  of  American  woods,  the  sugar- 
maple.  He  likes  showing  some  English  cattle.  His 
countrymen  seem  to  be  in  the  habit  of  calling  upon  him 
without  any  kind  of  previous  introduction.  Slavery, 
generally  mild  in  the  pastoral  state  of  Kentucky,  was  cer- 
tainly seen  here  in  its  least  repulsive  guise.  Mr.  Clay's 
own  negro  servant,  Charles,  was  much  devoted  to  him ; 
he  took  him  with  him  on  a  tour  into  Canada,  and  when 
some  abolitionists  there  wanted  him  to  leave  his  master, 
"  Not  if  you  were  to  give  me  both  your  provinces,"  was 
the  reply. 

Lord  Carlisle,  in  his  observations  on  the  social  state 
of  the  country,  bears  testimony  to  the  extraordinary  in- 
tellectual and  industrial  activity  of  the  Americans, — re- 
sulting in  "a  gushing  abundance"  and  "general  ease  and 
comfort  among  the  great  bulk  of  the  people."  The  gene- 
ral respect  for  religion,  the  positively  high  religious  cha- 
racter of  the  Americans  generally,  coexists  with  "the 
most  unbounded  freedom  of  conscience,  and  a  nearly 
complete  absence  of  polemical  strife  and  bitterness." 
The  education  of  the  people  in  all  the  older  states  is  of 
"universal  diffusion  and  excellent  quality,"  and  "pre- 
sented to  his  mind  some  mortifying  points  of  contrast 
with  what  we  have  hitherto  effected  at  home."  Idleness 
is  almost  unknown  throughout  the  States — every  man  has 
a  fixed  pursuit :  there  are  no  idle  rich  or  unemployed 
poor.  The  purity  of  the  female  character  stands  exceed- 
ingly high,  and — "in  rural  life"  he  says,  "I  doubt 
whether  the  world  can  produce  more  examples  of  quiet 
simplicity,  and  prosperous  content  than  would  be  found, 
I  might  say  most  prominently,  in  the  embowered  villages 
of  New  England,  or  the  sunny  valleys  of  Pennsylvania." 

There  are,  however,  drawbacks, — in  the  "  passive  sub- 
mission to  public  opinion,  and  complete  abrogation  of 
individual  sentiment,"  the  excessive  use  of  tobacco,  gene- 
rality of  dyspepsia  from  too' quick  eating,  "repudiation," 
and  above  all,  the  Slavery  of  the  Southern  States.  But 
as  his  lordship  justly  observes — "  It  is  the  blessed  pri- 
vilege of  the  United  States,  and  it  is  one  which  goes 
very  far  to  counterbalance  any  of  such  drawbacks  THAT 

THEY  REALLY  HAVE  NOT,  AS  A  CLASS,  ANY  POOR  AMONG 
THEM.  A  REAL  BEGGAR  IS  WHAT  YOU  NEVER  SEE." 

And  he  concludes  with  these  emphatic  words, — "What- 
ever be  the  issue  of  the  future  destinies  assigned  to  the 
great  American  Republic,  it  is  impossible  to  have  con- 
templated her  extent,  her  resources,  the  race  that  has 
mainly  peopled  her,  the  institutions  she  has  derived  or 
originated,  the  liberality  which  has  been  their  life-blood, 
the  industry  which  has  been  their  offspring,  and  the 
free  Gospel  which  has  been  published  on  her  wide 
plains  and  wafted  by  her  thousand  streams,  without 
nourishing  the  belief  and  the  hope  that  it  is  reserved  for 
her  to  do  much,  in  the  coming  generations,  for  the  good 
of  man  and  the  glory  of  God." 
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THE  LAY  OF  THE  THRUSH. 

The  following-  Lay  is  a  translation  of  that  written  by  Rhys  Coch, 
of  Tir  Tarll,  a  Welsh  bard,  who  nourished  in  the  12th  cen- 
tury : — 

"  Bum  yn  ael  macs." 

BENEATH  the  greenwood  tree  I  stood, 
The  sweet  birds  poured  a  joyous  flood 
Of  gleeful  song ! 

The  thrush,  with  speckled  breast  began, 
To  whistle  from  the  woodland  glen 
The  leaves  among. 

In  deepest  shades  he  lay  concealed, 
While  song  alone  his  soul  revealed, 
Like  poet  true. 

A  thousand  blossoms  heard  his  strain, 
And  every  streamlet  on  the  plain 

Was  listening  too. 

When  earth  in  early  sunlight  glows, 
Like  silver  bell  his  song  uprose 

His  sacred  lays. 

Hours  passed  away,  and  still  his  voice 
Was  heard  to  bid  the  earth  rejoice 
In  songs  of  praise. 

His  sacrifice,  his  altars  were 
The  thrilling  song,  the  hazel  fair. 
He  praises  God 

In  gratitude  and  love  to  Him 
Who  gave  him  life,  and  power  to  hymn 
His  pious  ode. 

And  all  he  called  upon  the  earth — 
All  to  whom  God  has  given  birth, 
To  hear  his  love. 

To  all  who  dwell  in  glade  or  glen, 
To  beast,  to  woodland  bird,  to  men — 
To  shady  grove ! — 

The  love  that  filled  his  throbbing  breast, 
Like  fire  awoke  my  heart  oppressed, 
From  woe  awoke. 

It  bade  my  languid  mind  rejoice, 
For  in  his  bliss  /found  a  voice, 

And  thus  I  spoke — 

"  Oh,  poet  true,  from  shady  grove 
Fly  hence  away  to  her  I  love, 

Queen  sweet  and  fair. 

Fly  hence  away,  o'er  hill  and  plain, 
And  whisper  in  thine  own  glad  strain 
The  love  I  bear." 

The  bird  flew  far  from  branch  and  tree,. 
Oh,  Santa  Marie,  prosper  me 

And  guide  his  flight. 

Then,  hither  let  him  speed  again, 
Like  cooling  snow  upon  the  plain, 

That  decks  the  afg&t. 

SELEUCUS. 


DIAMOND     DUST. 

REASONABLE  enthusiasm  is  the  patrimony  of  great 
poets. 

AMONGST  such  as  out  of  cunning  hear  all  and  talk 
little,  be  sure  to  talk  less ;  or,  if  you  must  talk,  say  little. 

WORDS,  like  bellows,  often  blow  a  spark  into  a  flame ; 
whereas,  the  fire  that  wants  vent  will  suppress  itself. 

THOSE  who  have  resources  within  themselves,  who  can 
dare  to  live  alone,  want  friends  the  least,  but  at  the  same 
time,  best  know  how  to  prize  them  the  most. 

THE  envious  will  die,  but  envy  never. 

NEVER  suffer  yourself  to  be  worried  about  trifles ; 
think  how  insignificant  such  matters  will  appear  a  twelve- 
month hence. 

THE  brightest  blaze  of  intelligence  is  of  less  value  than 
the  smallest  spark  of  charity. 

HABIT — a  second  nature,  which  often  supersedes  the 
first. 

FAITH,  Hope,  and  Charity,  or  Love,  are  three  such 
inseparables  that  they  have  been  likened  to  a  plant, 
Faith  being  the  root,  Hope  the  upward  rising  stem,  and 
Love  the  bright  and  glowing  fruit. 

As  a  person's  yes  and  no,  so  is  all  his  character.  A 
downright  yes  and  no  marks  the  firm  j  a  quick  the  rapid ; 
and  a  slow  one,  a  cautious  or  timid  character. 

THE  ungrateful  are  not  so  certainly  bad  as  the  grateful 
are  certainly  good  characters. 

TIME  is  a  travelling  thief,  ever  stealing,  yet  no  man 
can  catch  him. 

EXPERIENCE — knowledge  sold  at  a  high  price  by 
Misfortune«to  Indiscretion,  and  taken  care  of  by  Memory. 

Music  is  a  prophecy  of  what  life  is  to  be;  the  rainbow 
of  promise,  translated  out  of  seeing  into  hearing. 

HE  who  believes  only  what  he  understands,  has  the 
shortest  known  creed. 

VICTORY  belongs  to  him  who  is  constant  in  faith  and 
courage. 

IF  thou  lookest  too  often  in  thy  glass,  thou  wilt  not  so 
much  see  thy  face  as  thy  folly. 

CONVERSATION  is  the  music  of  the  mind,  an  intelli- 
gent orchestra  where  all  the  instruments  should  bear  a 
part,  but  where  none  should  play  together. 

THE  most  difficult  thing  in  the  world  is  to  talk  good 
nonsense.  No  person  can  do  it  but  one  of  first-rate 
ability. 

GOOD-WILL,  like  a  good  name,  is  got  by  many  actions 
and  lost  by  one. 

AMBITION  is  just  as  valid  a  proof  of  a  strong  and  sound 
mind,  as  gourmandizing  is  of  a  strong  and  sound  body. 

THE  true  motives  of  our  actions,  like  the  real  pipes  of 
an  orga'n,  are  usually  concealed.  But  the  gilded  and  the 
hollow  pretext  is  pompously  placed  in  the  front  of  show. 

BIGOTRY  murders  religion,  to  frighten  fools  with  her 
ghost. 

HE  that  abuses  his  own  profession  will  not  patiently 
bear  with  any  one  else  that  does  so.  For  when  we  abuse 
our  own  profession,  we  tacitly  except  ourselves ;  but 
when  another  abuses  it,  we  are  far  from  being  certain  that 
this  is  the  case. 

THERE  is  a  freemasonry  in  sorrow  which  makes  all 
brothers,  and  which  the  common  children  of  that  sad 
parent  are  seldom  slow  to  recognise. 

To  think  well  of  every  other  man's  condition,  and  to 
dislike  our  own,  is  one  of  the  misfortunes  of  human 
nature. 

PRAISE,  when  judiciously  bestowed,  tends  to  encou- 
rage everyone  in  the  pursuit  of  excellence. 
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RIDICULOUS    PEOPLE. 


So  many  novels,  tales,  and  essays,  have  been  written  of 
late,  to  tell  us  what  we  ought  not  to  do  and  say,  and  to 
point  out  by  the  example  of  the  pieces  of  perfection  which 
constitute  the  heroes  and  heroines  how  all  people  should 
behave  in  all  situations,  that  one  fears  individuality  will 
soon  be  entirely  lost ;  and  that  everybody,  copying  after 
one  model,  and  becoming  more  or  less  like  this  one  model 
and  each  other,  society  will  end  by  being  entirely  stupid, 
and  devoid  Of  all  interest  and  amusement. 

Education  has  done  away  with  the  bad  grammar  and 
vulgar  turn  of  phrase  and  thought  that  rendered  Miss 
Burney's  "Braughtons,"  and  "Briggses,"  and  Tom  Sheri- 
dan's "  Grimshaws/'  so  acceptable  as  accurate  portraits 
and  representations  of  people  in  the  sphere  of  life  des- 
cribed ;  but  in  the  present  day,  even  hackney  coachmen 
rarely  offend  with  their  V's  and  Ws,  and  the  adding  H's 
where  they  should  not  be  placed  is  confined  to  servants 
chiefly  of  a  second-rate  description.  Still,  however, 
"  Ridiculous  People "  are  occasionally  to  be  met  with, 
and  the  very  education  which  has  destroyed  one  sort  of 
vulgarity  and  absurdity  has  given  birth  to  another  quite 
as  amusing,  where  at  least  the  instruction  has  gone  no 
further  than  "  the  little  learning  which  is  a  dangerous 
thing." 

A  love  of  directing,  and  fault  finding,  also  requires  both 
knowledge  of  the  world,  and  good  breeding  to  be  kept 
properly  under;  and  when  possessed  by  those  who  are 
ignorant  of  the  rules  of  society,  and  have  had  small 
opportunity  of  acquiring  the  latter  advantage,  it  gives  rise 
to  scenes  which  would  be  very  ludicrous,  were  they  not 
at  the  same  time  highly  disagreeable. 

People  who  move  in  what  is  called  "the  first  circles," 
are,  generally  speaking,  insufferably  tiresome  j  they  all 
dress  a  pen  pres  alike  as  to  the  fashion  at  least  of  their 
attire,  talk  alike,  think  alike,  or  rather  give  themselves 
very  little  trouble  to  exercise  the  understanding  which 
,.God  has  given  them  j  but,  indeed,  in  all  classes  one  may 
see  somewhat  of  the  same  thing.  We  talk  about  freedom 
of  action,  and  liberty  of  opinion,  in  finely  rounded 
sentences,  and  yet  we  are  apt  to  sail  with  the  stream,  to 
repeat  what  is  said  by  others,  without  taking  the  trouble 
to  discover  whether  the  saying  is  just  or  not.  "We  do 
as  others  do,  from  mere  indolence,  because  departing 
from  their  customs  would  be  more  troublesome  than 
following  them.  One  hears  very  much  the  same  sort  of 
sentiments  from  the  same  circle  of  people,  as  we  may 
observe  pretty  much  the  same  sort  of  manners  and  ideas, 
(or  the  expression  of  them)  even  in  families,  and  we 
almost  all  are  more  or  less  led. 

WHAT  is  said  is  not  so  much  the  consideration,  as  who 
said  it ;  and  a  good  remark  made  by  a  nobody  will  pass 
unheeded  when  the  same  words,  or  veto  spoken  by 


one  whose  fashion,  rank,  or  literary  reputation  stands 
high,  is  listened  to,  repeated,  and  applauded.  A  favourite 
opinion  expressed  of  a  common-place  book,  remedy, 
or  personal  appearance,  leads  the  many  to  read,  try, 
or  admire,  what  is  in  point  of  fact  in  itself  neither 
worth  reading,  trying,  nor  admiring ;  and  there  is  no 
stronger  proof  of  the  weakness  of  human  nature  than  the 
fact,  that  superior  minds  can  be  frequently  mortified  by 
the  neglect,  and  pleased  with  the  attentions  of  inferior 
ones,  mere  foolish  capricious  arbiters  of  fashion.  In  the 
higher  orders  of  the  middle  ranks,  there  are  more  occa- 
sional exceptions  to  the  above  general  resemblance,  than 
in  the  circle  above  them,  only  because  their  numbers 
are  greater,  so  that  we  must  travel  a  little  lower  down 
in  society  before  we  can  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  contem- 
plating ridiculous  people,  who  I  am  happy  to  inform  the 
laughter-loving  public,  are  still  sometimes  to  be  met  with 
in  country  towns — a  society  no  doubt  highly  respected 
and  respectable  in  its  way,  and  quite  as  exclusive,  or  more 
so,  than  amongst  those  whose  position  is  positively 
defined. 

I  was  led  to  make  these  observations  by  a  visit  I  lately 
paid  to  a  maiden  aunt,  Mrs.  Lydia  de  Vipont,  who  lives 
in  a  town  I  shall  call  Loftenbridge,  and  who  takes  charge 
of  the  children  of  her  young  brother  in  India.  She  visits 
everybody  that  is  anybody,  and  these  very  hospitable 
every  bodies  no  sooner  heard  of  the  arrival  of  a  grown  up 
niece,  than  they  hastened  to  leave  their  cards  upon  me. 

As  I  had  gone  to  view  some  celebrated  ruins  in  the 
vicinity,  I  had  not  the  pleasure  of  meeting  these  amusing 
neighbours  of  my  worthy  aunt,  until  with  her  and  my 
three  little  cousins,  I  went  to  acknowledge  the  politeness. 
The  first  house  we  stopped  at  was  "  Honeysuckle  Villa," 
but  I  must  mention  that  the  de  Viponts  had  just  returned 
from  a  short  sejour  on  the  French  coast,  at  Penne  de 
Piedfort.  "  Honeysuckle  Villa  "  was  the  abode  of  Mrs. 
Smith  Brown  Jones  as  she  designated  herself,  after  Mr. 
Brown's  uncle  Mr.  Jones,  left  his  nephew,  (whose  Chris- 
tian name  was  Smith,)  a  small  freehold  and  ^2,000  ;  for 
although  Smith,  Brown,  and  Jones  individually  were  very 
common  names,  collectively,  it  sounded  very  "  distin- 
gay "  she  said,  for  she  had  never  heard  of  a  Mr.  Smith 
Brown  Jones  before. 

The  door  was  opened  by  an  urchin  in  a  claret  suit, 
covered  all  ovei  with  buttons,  and  enlivened  with  yellow 
seams ;  his  name  was  Larry,  but  Mrs.  S.  B.  J.,  although 
her  benevolence  induced  her  to  take  care  of  the  poor 
fatherless  boy,   would  only  do  so  upon  his  consenting 
|  to  call  himself  "  Lorenzo,"  and  she  herself  always  talked 
j  of  him  as  "  a  foreigner,"  a  term  which  I  blush  to  own  is 
sometimes    applied  by  vulgar  fine  ladies   to  our  warm- 
hearted brethren  of  the  sister  kingdom. 

Lorenzo,  whose  gratitude  and  ignorance  together,  made 
him  look  up  to  his  good-natured  mistress  as  a  superior 
being,  seconded  her  in  all  her  harmless  absurdities,  very 
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much  to  the  annoyance  of  her  matter-of-fact,  plain-spoken 
husband,  who  persisted  in  calling  her  Mrs.  Brown,  and 
Lorenzo,  Lorry,  the  substitution  of  the  O  for  the  A, 
being  all  the  concession  he  would  make.  Lorenzo  accor- 
dingly ushered  us  into  the  presence  of  Mrs.  S,  Brown 
Jones,  who  seated  in  a  room  littered  all  over  with  cheap 
furniture,  and  gold  paper  ornaments,  received  us  with 
rapture,  professed  herself  "  ineffably  charmed  to  make 
my  acquaintance;"  kissed  the  children,  and  welcomed 
them  from  "  Law  belle  Fraunce,"  a  country  she  said  she 
"  adored  \  so  gay  and  lively ;  and  how  my  sweet  young 
ladies,"  pursued  she,  "  will  you  endure  dull  Loftenbridge, 
and  the  dowdy  belles  and  ill-drest  beaux,  after  the 
elegantays  and  gang  Johns,  (Elegantes  et  gansjaunes,}  you 
have  been  accustomed  to  abroad  ?" 

"  We  are  all  very  fond  of  home,"  observed  Mrs.  Lydia, 
coming  to  the  assistance  of  her  young  nieces,  "  and  the 
fashionable  people  you  allude  to  rarely  venture  to  such  a 
comparatively  quiet  little  place  as  Penne  de  Piedfort." 

"  Ah !  you  confined  your  sejour  to  that  locality,  I 
never  let  Mr.  Smith  Brown  Jones  sleep  in  peace,  till  he 
had  taken  me  all  over  France,  Germany,  Switzerland,  and 
Italy.  We  were  just  three  months  absent,  and  we  saw 
everything. " 

"You  must,"  said  I,  "have  been  very  active,  and 
made  good  use  of  your  time." 

"  Yes,  indeed,  we  did,"  continued  the  loquacious  lady, 
"up  early  and  late,  but  we  saw  all  objects  of  interest; 
magnificent  mountains — wonderful  waterfalls — the  ruins 
at  Rome— the  poor  dear  Pope — the  barbarous  banditti  at 
Naples,  masticating  macaroni — the — oh !  I  can't  tell  you 
what  all." 

"  You  have  seen  a  great  deal  in  a  short  time,"  observed 
Mrs.  de  Vipont. 

"Oh!  yes,  and  bought  such  beautiful  ' recherchays.' 
You  admire  paintings  ?  that  is  a  copy  after  Claude 
Lorraine.  No.  I  mistake;  Michael  Angelo.  Sweet 
pretty  painter,  Michael  Angelo  !  I  adore  the  fine  arts ! 
So  useful !  My  dear  little  Mairy-fairy,  I  think  you  could 
eat  some  cakey-pakey.  So  pretty  you  look  sitting  on  the 
stooley-pooley." 

Mary  who  fortunately  was  too  indignant  to  laugh, 
which  she  assuredly  would  have  done,  had  she  heard  any- 
one else  addressed  in  so  childish  a  manner,  answered 
demurely,  "  No  thank  you." 

"  Oh  yes  !  I  am  sure  you  could.  Lorenzo !  Refresh- 
ments !  Valentia  wine !  permit  me,  Mrs.  de  Vipont, 
Miss  de  V.,  Miss  Mariana,  Miss  Eliza,  Miss  Molly- 
Polly,  (Mary  looked  furious,)  to  offer  you  a  glass." 

"  No  wine  for  any  of  us,  thank  you,  but  we  shall  be 
happy  to  eat  a  slice  of  that  very  nice  cake  you  so  kindly 
offer." 

"'Tis  a  Calabrian  cake,  I  procured  the  recipe  at 
Naples.  I  was  driving  one  day,  and  observed  it.  I  called 
to  the  coachman  '  Fermattay  Cocky  Airy  ! '  (Fermate 
cocchiere.)  Which  you,  Miss  Mariana,  who  are  studying 
Italian  know  means,  stop  coachman !  He  obeyed.  I 
alighted — bought  the  cake,  and  its  recipe;  you  see  the 
result." 

"It  is  an  excellent  cake,"  simpered  Mariana,  "very 
good." 

"  Very  nice,"  chimed  in  her  sisters. 

' '  Then  you  shall  take  it  with  you,  and  my  Matilda 
shall  teach  Honoria,  (the  name  of  Mrs.  Lydia' s  cook  was 
Honor,  called  Honney,)  how  to  make  it." 

"I  shall  be  obliged  to  you  for  the  recipe,"  said 
my  aunt;  "but  cannot  think  of  depriving  you  of  the 
cake." 

It  arrived,  however,  at  home  before  us,  for  we  had  two 
other  visits  to  pay,  and  we  proceeded  to  the  substantial 
red  brick  house  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thompson.  Mrs. 
Thompson's  drawing  room  was  a  complete  contrast  to 
that  we  had  just  left  at  Honeysuckle  Villa;  the  furniture 
was  good,  plain,  and  useful ;  and  the  lady's  appearance 


was  in  perfect  keeping  with  her  house  and  furniture.  She 
shook  hands  very  kindly,  hoped  we  had  not  been  kept 
waiting,  "  for  these  servants  are  so  very  careless." 

"  The  door  was  opened  very  promptly,  I  assure  you," 
said  Mrs.  de  Vipont;  "what  a  beautiful  view  of  Hazel- 
brook  farm  !  " 

"  Yes,  when  one  can  see  it,  but  my  housemaid,  Betty 
Black,  seldom  thinks  of  rubbing  the  windows,  and  they 
are  in  general  more  like  horn  than  glass." 

She  soon  after  rung  the  bell,  and  the  delinquent  Betty 
appeared  with  the  tray ;  before  we  could  interpose  a  word 
to  decline  taking  anything,  she  angrily  exclaimed — 

"  Where's  James  ?" 

"  Just  stepped  out,  ma'am,  for  a  minute,  to  get — " 

"  How  dare  he  do  so  without  acquainting  me  ?  Now, 
take  care,  or  you'll  have  all  broken  !  How  careless  you 
are  always,  Betty  !  Don't  prop  the  door  open  with  your 
elbow  in  that  vulgar  manner.  You've  forgotten  a 
spoon,"  &c. 

We  declined  refreshment  as  soon  as  we  were  at- 
tended to  ;  and  my  aunt  tried  to  talk  about  her  late 
jaunt,  as  being  she  thought  far  away  from  the  Loften- 
bridge servants,  Mrs.  Thompson's  favourite  theme;  but 
every  road  led  to  the  same  end,  and  her  conversation 
became  so  tiresome  and  unladylike,  that  after  as  short  a 
visit  as  politeness  warranted,  we  rose  to  take  leave,  and 
the  last  thing  we  heard,  as  we  descended  the  steps,  was  a 
reproof  in  very  energetic  language  addressed  to  the  un- 
fortunate domestic,  who  had  most  inopportunely  just  at 
that  moment  returned.  We  hastened  to  the  adjoining 
street  to  return  Lady  Sedley's  visit,  who  I  took  for 
granted  would  be  another  ridiculous  person.  But  there 
was  nothing  particular  about  her  house,  her  servants,  or 
herself;  she  was  well-mannered,  well-drest,  and  received 
us  very  kindly ;  and  I  almost  despaired  of  finding  any 
character  about  her,  till,  as  the  conversation  continued, 
she  insinuated  several  very  agreeable  things  about  each 
of  her  visitors  sufficient  to  be  understood,  but  not  noticed. 
She  showed  us  albums,  pictures,  pretty  things  in  plenty, 
presented  each  of  the  children  with  a  bouquet,  talked  of 
every  one  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood,  and  said  some- 
thing of  each  which  made  them  appear  either  in  an  un- 
amiable  or  absurd  point  of  view,  implying  all  the  time  that 
the  present  company  were  the  only  agreeable — perfectly 
agreeable — family  of  her  acquaintance  at  Loftenbridge. 
She  made  a  charming  impression  upon  the  three  unso- 
phisticated little  girls,  who,  as  soon  as  dinner  was  taken 
away — for  their  aunt  r.ever  permitted  them  to  make  per- 
sonal observations  in  the  hearing  of  a  servant — beean  to 
talk  of  the  visits  we  had  paid  that  morning. 

"  What  a  very  vulgar  woman  Mrs.  Thompson  is," 
observed  Mariana,  "  talking  to  her  servants,  and  of  her 
servants. " 

"  I  really  felt  quite  sorry  for  the  unhappy  Betty," 
pursued  Eliza,  "  and  should  have  held  her  blameless  had 
she  answered  impertinently." 

"  Betty,  my  love,"  answered  Mrs.  Lydia,  "  knows  what 
you  do  not — that  with  all  that  teasing  and  fault-finding 
manner  Mrs.  Thompson  is  one  of  the  most  kind,  indul- 
gent mistresses  in  Loftenbridge.  She  is  not  devoid  of 
good  sense,  neither.  This  bustling,  lecturing  manner 
she  has  contracted  in  her  endeavours  to  make  an  ailing 
and  somewhat  exacting  husband  comfortable ;  and,  having 
lived  quite  out  of  the  world  she  has  become  a  most  un- 
pleasant companion  to  those  who  take  no  interest  in  the 
sort  of  conversation  in  which  she  indulges — than  which, 
certainly,  nothing  can  be  more  ill-bred.  Servants,  my 
little  ones,  should  be  treated  with  kindness  ;  but  no  fami- 
liarity, recollect.  And  a  little  gentle  firmness  would 
succeed  much  better  in  inducing  them  to  obey  than  that 
continual  talking  to,  which  they  end  by  not  caring  for." 

"  It  was  very  kind  in  Mrs.  Brown  to  send  us  the 
cake,"  said  Eliza ;  "  but  she  speaks  such  bad  French." 

"  And  talks  so  foolishly,"  pursued  little  Mary.     "And 
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makes  such  absurd  historical  mistakes,"  echoed  Ma- 
riana, "  that  I  could  scarcely  preserve  my  gravity." 

"  It  is,  indeed,"  calmly  observed  Mrs.  Lydia,  "  a  pain- 
ful exercise  of  propriety  sometimes  to  repress  a  smile. 
Poor  Mrs.  Brown  is  one  of  the  best-hearted,  most  gene- 
rous, delicate-minded  persons  I  am  acquainted  with,  but 
a  confined  education  and  an  entire  want  of  judgment  has 
led  her  to  affect  a  degree  of  cultivation  she  does  not  pos- 
sess ;  and  she  is  perpetually  making  absurd  blunders  by 
talking  of  things  she  does  not  understand,  and  affecting 
elegance  and  high  life  from  the  bad  novels  she  spends 
her  time  in.  reading.  I  hope  you  observed,  my  loves, 
how  silly  it  sounds  to  make  use  of  large-sounding  words 
when  speaking  of  trifles.  Mrs.  Brown  is  always  en- 
chanted, or  charmed,  or  horrified ;  she  abominates,  she 
abhors,  she  idolizes,  she  adores  things  of  no  consequence, 
and  cannot  speak  without  that  extravagance  of  expression 
which  is  so  ridiculous,  and  is  also  in  fact  very  vulgar ;  for 
high-bred  people  always  speak  as  they  do  everything 
else,  simply.  Mrs.  Brown  never  begins — she  com- 
mences ;  nor  ends — she  terminates ;  to  take  a  walk  never 
enters  into  her  head — she  strolls,  rambles,  or  perambu- 
lates; plucks  flowers,  instead  of  gathers-  them;  ap- 
prizes people,  in  lieu  of  tells  them  of  a  thing ;  she 
beholds,  instead  of  sees  an  object;  and,  in  short,  says 
and  does  everything  absurdly ;  but  I  did  not  hear  her  say 
anything  about  history." 

"  Oh,  yes,  she  did,  when  we  were  walking  in  the  gar- 
den ;  she  told  me  she  was  reading — I  forget  what — a  his- 
torical novel:  that  she  adored  history-novels,  so  sen- 
sible ;  that  she  had  been  lately  charmed  by  one,  she 
forgot  what,  where  that  horror,  Charles  II.,  cut  off  so 
many  of  his  wives'  heads,  so  cruel !  And  she  talked  of 
Henry  VII.'s  queen  sucking  poison  from  his  wound,  so 
de"oted.  I  have  no  patience  with  her." 

"  But  my  dear  Mariana  you  must  learn  to  have  more 
patience,  or  you  will  lead  a  very  unhappy  life  when  you 
go  into  society ;  and  Mrs.  Brown's  virtues  should  lead 
you  to  view  her  faults  witit  indulgence  and  compassion. 
Strange  as  it  may  appear  to  you,  I  would  far  rather  live 
with  her  than  with  Lady  Sedley,  who  is  a  well-educated, 
well-mannered  woman,  and  one  of  whom  I  never  heard 
any  ill ;  but  her  habit  of  talking  of  persons  rather  than 
things,  her  looking  out  for  the  ridiculous  part  of  every- 
one's character,  her  information  upon  all  the  flaws  that 
can  be  found  in  her  neighbours'  behaviour,  family  con- 
nections, &c.,  and  the  sort  of  insipid  small-talk  which 
ensues  when  these  more  favourite  topics  fail,  make  her  to 
me  a  very  undesirable  companion,  although  for  an  occa- 
sional visit  I  think  her  agreeable  enough,  as  most  women 
of  the  world  are." 

"  But,  my  dear  aunt,  all  the  people  she  pointed  at,  are 
what  she  describes,  as  far  as  I  can  see.  Mrs.  Brown  and 
Mrs.  Thompson,  for  instance,  the  only  parties  I  am  ac- 
quainted with,  I  am  sure  she  described  very  accurately," 
I  observed.  "  And,  besides,"  broke  in  Mariana,  anxious 
to  defend  the  kind  and  complimentary  Lady  Sedley, 
"  even  you  I  have  heard  very  severe  on  Miss  M'Tavish 
for  the  bold,  vulgar,  low-bred  way  she  talks  of  gentlemen, 
calling  them  Butler  and  Baker,  Taylor  and  Holt,  with- 
out prefixing  Mr.,  Captain,  or  Colonel,  as  the  case  may 
be." 

"  No  doubt  I  have  to  you,  my  children,  to  point  out 
what  I  wish  you  to  guard  against.  Miss  M'Tavish,  how- 
ever, is  Irish ;  and  both  Scotch  and  Irish  people,  not  at 
all  vulgar  in  other  respects,  offend  many  of  them  in  this 
particular.  I  have  also  held  up,  for  your  avoidance,  the 
manners  of  Miss  Smoothy,  who  is  ever  thinking  and 
talking  and  acting  by  the  world's  opinion — 'This  is  not 
done,  that  is  not  worn,  the  other  is  not  thought  correct. 
I  come  in  because  such  vulgar  people  are  upon  the 
parade — Mrs.  Tag,  Mrs.  Rag,  and  Miss  Bobtail.'  Al- 
though even  this  is  much  better  perhaps  than  the  oppo- 
site extreme  so  disgusting  in  Lady  Jane  Boldero,  who  is 


for  ever  crying,  '  I  say  what  I  think ;  I  do  what  I  think 
proper,  and  care  nothing  for  what  the  world  may  think 
or  say.' " 

"  But  Lady  Sedley,  my  dear  aunt,  thinks  you  very 
charming,  I  am  sure,  though  she  did  not  make  the  obser- 
vation in  so  many  words  ;  she  is  « always/  she  said,  '  de- 
lighted when  chance  leads  her  to  meet  you.'  " 

"  We  have  all  our  weak  side,  my  child,  and  those  who 
seek  it  will  find  it.  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  we  shall 
furnish  the  next  lively  sketches  of  character  presented  by 
Lady  Sedley  for  the  amusement  of  her  guests." 

"  You  !  Oh,  my  dear  aunt,  that  can  never  be,  and 
you  forget  all  she  said  ! " 

"  No,  my  love,  I  do  not ;  such  a  woman  never  talks  of 
the  bright  side  of  her  personal  pictures.  She  said 
nothing  of  Mrs.  Thompson's  patient  and  constant  at- 
tendance upon  her  cross  invalid  husband,  nor  of  Mrs. 
Brown's  generous  conduct  to  her  sister-in-law,  nor  of  her 
charity  to  the  poor,  nor  of  the  freedom  from  scandal  in 
the  conversation  of  both  these  ladies ;  depend  upon  it,  we 
shall  not  escape.  Do  not,  my  dear  children,  let  these 
observations  vex  you — 

"All  is  not  gold  that  glitters." 

Beware  of  being  too  confiding  to  those  you  do  not 
know  ;  and  do  not  take  prejudice  against  worthy  persons 
because  they  wear  old-fashioned  garments,  are  defi- 
cient in  polish  and  talent,  or  from  some  harmless  pecu- 
liarities appear  conceited  and  absurd." 

These  observations  of  Mrs.  de  Vipont  led  me  to  look 
upon  "  Ridiculous  People"  in  a  new  light.  I  had 
hitherto  only  thought  of  them  as  a  means  of  amusement, 
but  upon  reflection  I  saw  that  even  the  most  absurd 
beings — and  none  can  be  more  so  than  Mrs.  Smith  Brown 
Jones — may  have  solid  good  qualities,  whilst  others  who 
fulfil  every  rule  of  good  breeding,  and  are  pleasing  in 
their  manners,  may  be  not  only  not  worthy  of  respect — 
for  that  I  knew  before — but  much  inferior  in  every 
essential  qualification  to  many  very  ridiculous  people. 


TIM    BOBBIN. 

TIM  BOBBIN  was  the  local 'humourist  of  South  Lanca- 
shire ;  nor  do  we  know  that  his  fame  has  travelled  far 
beyond  the  bounds  of  his  own  district.  He  was  one  of 
the  numerous  provincial  celebrities  that  never  find  their 
way  "  to  town,"  and,  if  they  do  get  there,  and  become 
"  civilized,"  are  generally  spoilt  for  ever  after. 

The  South  Lancashire  people  are  a  rough  and  ready 
race,  especially  the  pure  breed  which  still  inhabits  the 
districts  of  Rossendale,  Pendle,  and  the  rugged  country 
which  lies  along  the  western  side  of  Blackstone  edge. 
They  retain  a  good  deal  of  that  manly  vigour  and 
independence  which  their  forefathers  carried  with  them 
into  the  fastnesses  of  the  district,  at  a  remote  period  in 
our  country's  history,  and  which  enabled  them  to  make 
good  their  footing,  and  establish  their  independence  in 
the  old  Saxon  forms  which  they  loved.  The  men  still 
retain  their  manly  bearing;  they  may  be  rough,  obsti- 
nate, and  self-willed,  but  they  are  a  noble  race  of  men 
nevertheless ;  somewhat  like  the  district  they  inhabit, 
rugged,  massive,  and  bold,  yet  teeming  with  all  the  ele- 
ments that  make  a  land  and  people  rich.  When  the 
Norman  William  first  led  his  devastating  army  through 
this  district,  he  found  it  a  wild  waste,  abounding  in 
destructive  marshes,  perilous  rivers,  and  impenetrable 
woods,  the  haunt  of  wolves  and  wild  boars.  See  it  now ! 
and  behold  what  the  industry  of  its  native  population  has 
made  it !  The  former  wastes  have  been  cultivated  to  the 
very  tops  of  their  hills  and  the  margins  of  their  streams  ; 
the  soil  has  literally  been  ploughed  by  the  spindle,  and 
sowed  by  the  shuttle  and  the  loom.  The  rivers  are  all 
pressed  into  the  service  of  man — in  driving  machinery,  or 
in  furnishing  inexhaustible  depositories  of  steam.  Noble 
bridges  span  them  in  all  directions,  bearing  roads  and 
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railroads  through  that  country  of  "  destructive  morasses 
and  impenetrable  woods." 

The  "  forest "  population,  as  they  are  still  called,  near 
the  Blackstone  range,  are  as  unlike  as  possible  to  the 
mixed  factory  population  of  Manchester,  Bolton,  and 
Stockport.  You  see  they  are  indigenous  to  the  soil,  by 
their  rough  looks,  their  hearty  manners,  their  rugged, 
old-world  dialect,  their  humour,  and  their  pride.  They 
love  the  soil  and  cling  to  it ;  their  homely  cottages  are 
perched  on  the  hill-sides,  where  the  weaver  varies  his 
labour  at  the  loom  by  cultivating  a  patch  of  garden  or 
field,  enclosed  within  its  stone  wall.  There  are  factories, 
and  dye-works,  and  bleach-grounds  down  by  the  running 
streams  ;  and  when  the  "  mill  lowses,"  you  are  asto- 
nished by  the  clatter  of  clogs  on  the  pavement,  shoes 
being  generally  discarded  by  the  working-classes  here  in 
favour  of  these  more  primitive,  but  also  more  noisy,  arti- 
cles. The  clogs  make  rough  work  in  a  Lancashire  up- 
and-down  fight,  "where  everything  is  fair,"  including 
biting,  punching,  and  kicking.  Passing  through  one  of 
these  groups,  you  will  hear  them  bandying  rough  words 
in  the  broadest  dialect,  as  unintelligible  to  any  one  not  a 
native  as  Low  Dutch  or  Japanese.  Perhaps  you  have  a 
rough  word  thrown  at  yourself,  and  a  loud  horse-laugh 
accompanying  it ;  but,  fortunately,  the  shaft  is  pointless 
to  you,  for  you  understand  not  a  word  of  what  has  been 
said  or  shouted.  Notwithstanding  this  native  rude- 
ness, there  is  a  hearty  warmth  of  hospitality,  an  honesty 
and  truthfulness,  together  with  a  strong  common  sense 
about  these  native  Lancashire  peasantry,  which  are  worth 
all  the  deceitful  polish  in  the  world. 

But  to  return  to  our  native  Tim  Bobbin.  The  person 
who  bore  this  soubriquet  was  one  John  Collier,  a  native 
of  Marston,  near  Manchester,  where  he  was  born  in 
1708.  He  was  put  apprentice  to  a  loom-weaver;  but,  as 
he  afterwards  says,  "  hating  slavery  in  all  its  shapes,  I 
by  Divine  Providence  (railing  my  old  scull-hat  to  the 
mitres),  on  November  19th,  1729,  commenced  school- 
master at  Milrirow,"  which  is  a  village  up  the  Roch,  a 
few  miles  from  Rochdale.  Here  he  became  a  man  of 
consequence  :  he  studied  drawing  and  music,  painting 
and  caricatures ;  and  achieved  no  small  celebrity  in  the 
district  because  of  his  manifold  accomplishments.  But 
what  he  is  chiefly  known  by  now,  is  the  humorous  writ- 
ings in  the  Lancashire  dialect  which  he  has  left  behind 
him,  and  may  still  be  occasionally  had  in  a  collected  form 
at  old  book-stalls,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Works  of  Tim 
Bobbin,  Esq.,  in  Prose  and  Verse."  His  principal  work 
is  entitled,  "  A  view  of  the  Lancashire  Dialect  by  way  of 
Dialogue,  between  Tummus  o'  Willim's,  o'  Margit  o' 
Roaph's,  an*  o'  Meai-y  o'  Dick's,  o'  Tummy  o'  Peggy's, 
showing  in  that  speech  the  comical  adventures  of  a  Lan- 
cashire Clown."  The  said  dialogue  also  contains  a  glos- 
sary of  the  Lancashire  dialect,  from  which  etymological 
students  might  gather  some  very  interesting  information 
respecting  the  origin  of  this  very  strongly  marked  people. 
Tim  Bobbin  was  full  of  humour,  uniting  in  himself  the 
qualities  of  Hogarth  and  of  Swift.  His  illustration  of 
"  Tummas  and  Meary,"  and  his  "  Human  Passions,"  are 
full  of  the  quaint  and  ludicrous.  His  pictures  were  much 
sought  after  in  his  own  day,  and  some  of  them  went  as  far 
as  the  West  Indies  and  North  America.  As  he  became 
famous  he  became  courted ;  and,  tempted  by  better  pro- 
spects, he  migrated  over  the  hills  into  Yorkshire;  but,  find- 
ing his  new  employment  irksome,  he  was  soon  back  again 
to  his  old  arm-chair  and  his  boon  companions  in  Milnrow. 
He  lived  to  an  old  age,  and  saw  five  editions  of  his  ' '  View 
of  the  Lancashire  Dialect"  published  in  his  life-time. 

An  interesting  account  of  a  pilgrimage  to  Tim  Bob- 
bin's village  has  just  been  published  by  Mr.  Edwin 
Waugh,  of  Manchester,  from  the  following  extracts  of 
which  some  idea  of  the  Lancashire  dialect  may  be  gleaned, 
as  well  as  some  interesting  incidents  connected  with  the 
history  of  the  departed  worthy  himself: — 


"There  are  some  old  people  still  living  in  Milnrow 
who  were  taught  to  read  and  write  and  "  do  sums"  in 
Tim  Bobbin's  school ;  yet  the  majority  of  the  inhabi- 
tants seem  unacquainted  with  his  real  residence.  I  had 
myself  been  misled  respecting  it;  but  having  obtained 
correct  information,  and  a  reference  from  a  friend  in  Roch- 
dale to  an  old  relative  of  his  who  lived  in  the  veritable 
cottage  of  renowned  Tim,  I  set  about  inquiring  for  him. 
As  I  entered  the  village  I  met  a  sturdy,  good-looking 
woman,  with  a  chocolate-coloured  silk  kerchief  tied  over 
her  snowy  cap  in  that  graceful  way  which  is  known  all 
over  the  country-side  as  the  "  Mildro  Bonnet."  She 
stopt  me,  and  said,  "  Meastur,  hea  fur  han  yo  com'd  ?  " 
"  From  Rochdale."  "  Han  yo  sin  aut  ov  o  felley  wi 
breechus  on,  un  rayther  forrud,  oppo  th'  gate,  between 
un  th'  Fir  Grove  ?"  I  told  her  I  had  not,  and  then 
inquired  of  her  for  Scholefield  that  lived  in  Tim  Bobbin's 
cottage.  She  reckoned  up  all  the  people  she  knew  of 
that  name,  but  none  of  them  answering  the  description  I 
went  on  my  way.  I  next  asked  a  tall  woollen-weaver, 
who  was  striding  up  the  street  with  the  shuttle  to  the 
mending.  Scratching  his  head,  and  looking  thoughtfully 
round  among  the  houses,  he  said,  '  Scwofil  ?  Aw  know 
no  Scwofils,  but  thooze  ut  th'  Tim  Bobbin  aleheawse, 
yodd'n  betthur  ash  theer.'  Stepping  over  to  the  Tim 
Bobbin  Inn,  Mrs.  Scholefield  described  to  me  the  situa- 
tion of  Tim's  cottage,  near  the  bridge.  Retracing  my 
steps  towards  the  place,  I  went  into  the  house  of  an  old 
acquaintance  of  my  childhood.  On  the  strength  of  a  dim 
remembrance  of  my  features,  he  invited  me  to  the  meal 
just  made  ready  for  the  family.  '  Pu  o  cheer  up,'  said 
he,  '  an  get  a  bite  o  sich  uz  we  han.  Yo'n  tean  uz  ov  o 
rough  shap,  un  win  naut  uncuth  to  set  yo,  but  yor  uz 
welcome  uz  th'  flowers  i'  May,  so  fo  to,  un  need  no  moor 
hathein.'  After  we  had  finished,  he  said,  '  Neaw,  win  yo 
hav  o  reech  o  bacco  ?  Mally,  reytch  uz  some  chlyen 
pipes,  un  th'  pot  eot  o'  th'  nook.  Let's  see,  hoo's  lad 
are  yo,  sen  yo;  for  aw  welly  forgetten,  bi  th'  mass.' 
After  a  fruitless  attempt  at  enlightening  him  thereon  in 
ordinary  town-English,  I  took  to  the  dialect,  and  in  the 
country  fashion  described  my  genealogy,  on  the  mother's 
side.  I  was  instantly  comprehended ;  for  he  stopt  me 
short  with,  '  Whau  then,  "  Billy  wi  th'  Pipes,  ut  tb'  Big- 
gins" ur  yor  gronfeythur/  '  Sure  he  wur,'  said  I.  e  Au 
knowed  him  uz  weel  uz  i  knew  my  own  feythur.  He' re 
o  fyrful  chap  for  music  un  sich  us  that.  Au  bin  to  mony 
o  Orrytory  wi  him.  He  us't  to  letthur  grave-stones.  Au 
remember  oud  Wesley  preytchin  at  their  house  i'  Wardle 
foud.  Un  han  yo  some  releyshuns  i'  th'  Mildro  ?'  I 
told  him  my  errand,  and  inquired  for  Scholefield  that 
lived  in  Tim's  cottage.  As  he  pondered  and  turned  the 
name  over,  one  of  his  lads  shouted  out,  '  By  th'  mon, 
feythur,  he  mhyens  "Oud  Mahogany."  Aw  think  he's 
code  ScVofil,  and  he  lives  i'  th'  garden  ut  th'  bothom  o' 
th'  bonk,  by  th'  waytur  side.'  It  was  generally  agreed 
that  this  was  the  place,  so  I  parted  with  my  friends,  and 
went  towards  it.  The  old  man  came  out  without  his  hat, 
a  short  distance,  to  set  me  right.  After  bidding  me 
'  good  neet/  he  shouted  as  he  walked  away,  '  Neaw  ta' 
care  yo  coan  th'  next  time  yo  com'n  thiz  gate,  un  winhave 
o  gradely  do/ 

"About  twenty  yards  from  the  west  end  of  the  little 
stone  bridge  that  spans  the  river,  a  lane  leads  between 
the  ends  of  the  dwelling-houses,  down  to  the  water-side. 
There,  still  sweetly  secluded,  stands  the  quaint,  substan- 
tial cottage  of  John  Collier,  in  its  old  garden  by  the  edge 
of  the  Beal,  which,  flowing  through  the  fields,  in  front 
towards  the  cottage,  is  there  dammed  up  into  a  reservoir 
for  the  use  of  the  mill  close  by,  and  then  tumbling  over 
into  a  noisy  little  fall  under  the  garden  edge,  goes  shout- 
ing and  frolicking  along  the  north-east  side  of  it,  and  under 
the  bridge,  till  the  cadence  dies  beyond,  where  the  bed  of 
the  stream  gets  smoother.  Lifting  the  latch,  I  walked 
through  the  garden  to  the  cottage,  where  I  found  '  Owd 
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Mahogany  -  and  his  wife  —  plain,  clean,  substantial 
working-people — sitting  in  the  low-roofed,  but  otherwise 
roomy  apartment  in  front,  used  as  a  kitchen.  They 
entered  heartily  into  the  purpose  of  my  visit,  and  showed 
me  everything  about  the  house  with  a  genial  pride.  What 
made  the  matter  more  interesting  was  the  fact  that '  Owd 
Mahogany '  had  been,  when  a  lad,  a  pupil  of  Tim's.  The 
house  was  built  expressly  for  Tim  by  his  father-in-law; 
and  the  uncommon  thickness  of  the  walls,  the  number 
and  arrangement,  of  the  rooms,  and  the  remains  of  a  fine 
old  oak  staircase  showed  that  more  than  usual  care  and 
expense  had  been  bestowed  upon  it.  As  we  went  through 
the  rooms  on  the  ground-floor,  my  ancient  chaperone 
gave  me  a  good  deal  of  anecdote  connected  with  each. 
Pointing  to  a  clean,  cold,  whitewashed  cell,  with  a  great 
flag  table  in  it,  and  a  grid  window  at  one  end,  he  said, 
*  This  ur  his  buttery,  wheer  he  kept  pullen,  un  gam,  un 
sich  like ;  for  thir  no  mon  i  Rachdaw  parish  livt  betthur 
nor  Owd  Tim,  nor  moor  like  a  gentleman,  nor  one  ut  had 
moor  friends,  gentle  un  simple.  Th'  Teawnlo's  took'n  to 
him  fyrfully,  an  thir'n  olez  othur  comin  to  see  him,  or 
sendin  him  presents  o  sum  mak.'  He  next  showed  me 
the  parlour  where  he  used  to  write  and  receive  company. 
A  little  oblong  room,  low  in  the  roof,  and  dimly  lighted 
by  a  small  window  from  the  garden.  Tim  used  to  keep 
this  little  sanctum  tastefully  adorned  with  the  flowers  of 
each  season,  and  one  might  have  eaten  their  dinner  off  the 
floor  in  his  time.  In  the  garden  he  pointed  out  the 
corner  where  Tirn  had  a  roomy  green  arbour,  with  a 
smooth,  stone  table  in  the  middle,  on  which  lay  his 
books,  his  flute,  or  his  meals,  as  he  was  in  the  mood. 
He  would  stretch  himself  out  here  and  muse  for  hours 
together.  The  lads  used  to  bring  their  tasks  from  the 
school  behind  the  house  to  this  arbour  sometimes  for  Tim 
to  examine.  He  had  a  green  shaded  walk  from  the  school 
into  his  garden.  When  in  the  school,  or  about  the 
house,  he  wore  a  silk  velvet  skull-cap.  The  famous 
radical,  William  Cobbett,  used  to  wear  a  similar  one 
occasionally ;  and  I  have  heard  those  who  have  seen  both 
in  this  trim  say  that  the  likeness  of  the  two  men  was 
then  singularly  striking.  '  Owd  Mahogany '  having  now 
shown  and  told  me  many  interesting  things  respecting 
Tim's  house  and  habits,  entered  into  a  hearty  eulogy  upon 
his  character  as  a  man  and  schoolmaster.  '  He're  a  fine, 
straight  forrud  mon,  wi  no  maffle  abeawt  him,  for  o  his 
quare  cranky  ways/  As  an  author,  he  thought  him 
'  Th'  fine'st  writur  ut  Englun  bred,  ut  that  time  o'  th' 
day.'  Of  his  caligraphy,  too,  he  seemed  particularly 
proud,  for  he  declared  that  '  Tim  cud  write  o  fine  print 
hond,  uz  smo  uz  smithy  smudge.'  He  finished  by  saying 
that  he  saw  him  carried  out  of  the  door-way  we  were 
standing  in  to  his  grave." 

Tim  was  buried  in  the  churchyard  at  Rochdale,  where 
a  stone  still  marks  his  grave.  Another  native  poet,  of 
whom  the  district  may  well  be  proud — Samuel  Bamford, 
the  poet,  and  author  of  "  Passages  in  the  Life  of  a 
Radical,"— has  written  the  following  graphic  and  charac- 
teristic lines,  under  the  title  of 

TIM  BOBBIN'S  GRAVE. 

'  Aw  stood  beside  Tim  Bobbin  grave, 

Ut  looks  o'er  Rachdaw  teawn, 
An  th'owd  lad  wackent  in  his  yearth, 

An  said,  '  Wheer  art  to  beawn  ? 

Awm  gooin  into  th'  Packer  Street, 

To  th'  sign  o'  th'  Gowden  Bell, 
To  taste  o'  Daniel  Kesmus  ale.' 

Tim  :  '  Au  cud  like  a  saup  mysel.' 

'  An  by  this  hont  o'  my  reet  arm, 

If  fro  that  hole  theawlt  reawk, 
Theawst  have  a  saup  oth'  best  breawn  ale 

Ut  ever  lips  did  seawk.' 

The  greawnd  it  sturred  beneath  my  feet, 

And  then  aw  yerd  a  groan, 
He  shook  the  dust  fro  off  his  skull, 

An  rowlt  away  the  stone. 


Aw  brought  him  up  a  deep  breawn  jug, 

Ut  a  gallon  did  contain  ; 
He  took  it  at  one  blessed  droight, 

An  laid  him  deawn  ogen." 


PRIDE     OF     BIRTH. 

AN  AMERICAN  STORY. 
IN   FOUR   CHAPTERS. — CHAPTER  I. 

"  GRACE,  dear,  lay  by  your  book,  and  come  sit  by  me  j  I 
have  much  to  say  to  you." 

This  was  uttered  by  a  young  man,  who  sat,  supported 
by  pillows,  in  a  large  arm-chair,  and  who,  for  the  last 
half-hour,  had  been  gazing  upon  a  fair  young  girl  who  sat 
near,  reading  aloud  to  him.  If  one  might  judge  from  the 
expression  of  his  face,  the  youth  was  more  interested  in 
the  reader  than  the  book.  Moving  her  seat  to  his 
side,  the  girl  asked,  with  frank  artlessness,  what  he  had 
to  say. 

"  Only  this,  my  sweet  Grace,  that  you  are  dearer  to  me 
than  all  else  beside.  Father,  mother,  or  sister,  possess 
not  your  power  over  me." 

The  young  girl  looked  up  into  his  face  with  a  smile,  as 
she  answered,  "  My  love  for  you,  Herbert,  is  different  from 
anything  I  ever  before  experienced.  I  love  my  father,  but 
he  is  cold  and  stern  sometimes,  and  then  I  fear  him.  You 
1  never  fear,  and  you  are  always  pleasant." 

"  May  you  ever  see  me  thus,  dearest,"  said  the  lover; 
"  I  must  be  unworthy,  indeed,  could  I  ever  treat  one,  so 
lovely  and  innocent,  with  harshness." 

Herbert  Woodville  was  the  only  son  of  a  wealthy  and 
aristocratic  Virginian.  Nothing  pleased  him  more  than 
to  trace  back  his  lineage  to  the  Lords  of  Woodville,  from 
whom  he  averred  he  was  directly  descended.  Mr.  Wood- 
ville married  a  lady  of  one  of  the  first  families  in  Virginia, 
one  who  possessed  pride  of  birth  equal  to  his  own.  Her 
majestic  figure  and  imposing  manners  created  a  feeling  of 
awe,  which  mingled  with  the  love  her  children  felt  for 
her.  Herbert,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  was  all  his  pa- 
rents could  desire ;  their  will  was  law  to  him ;  he  ever 
obeyed  their  slightest  wish,  for  in  no  instance  had  it  ever 
conflicted  with  his  own  desires. 

His  only  sister,  Alice,  some  six  years  younger  than 
himself,  possessed  all  her  mother's  majestic  beauty,  with 
much  of  her  father's  pride  of  station. 

Several  months  previous  to  his  introduction  to  the 
reader,  Herbert  had  commenced  a  tour  of  the  States. 
Proceeding  westward,  young  Woodville  paused  several 
weeks  in  the  "  Queen  City  "  of  the  West,  making  fre- 
quent excursions  into  the  country. 

One  day,  taking  a  fancy  to  a  jaunt  on  horseback,  he 
mounted  a  spirited  steed,  and  rode  gaily  forth.  Engrossed 
in  admiration  of  the  lovely  landscape,  he  noted  not  the 
lapse  of  time,  and  it  was  only  when  weariness  and  hunger 
overtook  him,  that  he  thought  of  pausing.  He  was  far 
from  the  city,  and  no  village  greeted  his  eye.  Deciding 
to  call  at  the  first  private  house  for  refreshment,  he  rode 
briskly  forward. 

A  few  moments  brought  him  before  a  small,  neat-look- 
ing house,  at  some  distance  from  the  road.  A  beautiful 
green  lawn  extended  to  the  very  door.  Over  a  trellis  on 
each  side  a  woodbine  crept,  blushing  with  flowers,  and 
perfuming  the  air  with  soft  fragrance.  Fastening  his  horse 
at  the  gate,  Woodville  rapped  at  the  door.  A  sweet 
young  girl  of,  perhaps,  fifteen  years,  appeared,  and  in- 
vited him  to  enter.  Herbert  explained  the  reason  of  his 
call,  and  requested  refreshment  for  himself  and  horse. 

"  I  will  speak  to  my  father,"  she  said,  and  stepping 
into  an  adjoining  room,  she  in  a  moment  returned,  fol- 
lowed by  him.  Woodville  repeated  his  request,  and  the 
man  left  the  house  to  attend  to  his  horse,  while  the  girl 
busied  herself  preparing  dinner. 

Herbert  gazed  with  admiration  upon  the  fair  being, 
and  thought  he  had  never  beheld  one  more  lovely.  Her 
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mild  blue  eyes  and  chestnut  ringlets,  with  a  complexion 
in  which  the  lily  and  rose  were  sweetly  blended,  to- 
gether with  her  winning  manners,  charmed  and  fascinated 
him. 

He  entered  into  conversation  with  her,  and  was  sur- 
prised to  find  her  informed  on  almost  every  subject. 

When  the  meal  was  placed  before  him,  Herbert  re- 
quested her  to  take  a  seat  at  the  board.  This  she  declined, 
but  resuming  her  work,  he  still  had  the  privilege  of  gazing 
upon  her  lovely  face.  Several  times  she  raised  her  eyes 
from  her  employment,  and  coloured  deeply  to  find  him 
looking  so  intently  upon  her. 

In  fact,«>Herbert  was  almost  in  love,  though  he  would 
not  acknowledge  it  to  himself.  He  could  not  account  for 
the  interest  he  felt  in  the  lovely  girl. 

Her  father  seemed  to  be  a  small  farmer,  with  only  his 
child  for  companion  and  housekeeper. 

It  was  with  reluctance  that  Woodville  rose  to  leave. 
His  horse  was  brought  to  the  gate,  and  he  had  no  longer 
an  excuse  to  prolong  his  stay. 

"  May  I  not  know  the  name  of  my  kind  entertainers  ? " 
he  asked. 

"  My  father's  name  is  Arden,"  replied  the  girl. 

"  And  your  own  ?  " 

"  Grace,  sir." 

"  Grace !  ah,  that  is  a  sweet  name,  and  should  belong 
to  one  as  lovely  as  yourself.  My  own  is  Woodville.  I 
shall  spend  some  days  in  the  city.  May  I  be  permitted 
to  ride  out,  and  see  you  once  more  before  I  leave  ? " 

"  If  you  wish  it,  certainly,"  replied  Grace. 

Thanking  her  for  this  permission,  Herbert  proceeded 
to  the  gate,  where  Mr.  Arden  met  him.  With  thanks  for 
his  hospitality,  the  young  man  offered  a  recompense  for 
the  trouble  he  had  occasioned. 

Mr.  Arden  refused  the  offered  purse,  saying,  as  he 
turned  coldly  away,  that  "he  never  took  remuneration 
for  such  trifles." 

As  Woodville  rode  slowly  away,  he  pondered  upon  the 
strange  contrast  between  the  father  and  daughter ;  the  one 
cold,  stern,  almost  uncivil, — the  other  sweet,  pleasant, 
and  every  way  attractive. 

Occupied  with  these  thoughts,  he  paid  no  attention  to 
his  horse,  and  he  had  scarcely  rode  one  half-mile  when 
the  animal,  taking  fright  from  the  dodging  of  a  hare 
across  the  road,  turned  about  on  the  instant,  and  dashed 
madly  down  the  road,  the  way  he  had  come. 

Herbert  was  thrown  violently  to  the  earth,  and  the 
result  was  a  broken  arm,  and  several  lesser  injuries. 

It  was  but  a  few  moments  before  two  men  paused  by 
his  side,  and  inquired  where  he  was  hurt,  One  of  them 
was  Mr.  Arden.  He  had  scarcely  entered  the  house,  when 
Woodville's  horse  galloped  wildly  up  to  his  gate.  Mr. 
Arden,  though  cold  and  stern  in  manner,  possessed  a 
kind  heart,  and  securing  the  services  of  a  man,  hastened 
down  the  road.  They  raised  him  carefully  in  their  arms, 
and  bore  him  to  the  cottage.  A  surgeon  was  procured 
as  soon  as  possible,  the  wounded  limb  set,  and  bruises 


This  event  occurred  some  six  weeks  before  the  opening 
of  our  tale.  During  this  time  he  had  received  every 
attention  from  Mr.  Arden  and  his  daughter.  Despite  all 
their  care,  a  fever  set  in,  and  for  a  time  his  life  was  des- 
paired of.  The  skill  of  his  physician,  and  a  good  consti- 
tution, however,  triumphed,  and  he  was  now  rapidly 
recovering. 

For  a  few  days,  Herbert  had  been  delirious,  but  the 
rest  of  his  time  his  mind  had  been  clear,  and  what  wonder 
that  Grace  should  occupy  most  of  his  thoughts  ?  Like  a 
ministering  angel  she  had  watched  by  his  couch,  gently 
smoothing  his  pillow,  and  bathing  his  burning  brow  ;  and 
when  uneasy  and  restless,  she  had  read  to  him,  or  had 
beguiled  the  weary  hours  by  conversation. 

One  day,  Grace  left  Herbert  in  charge  of  a  girl,  and 
spent  the  day  with  a  neighbour.  Never  had  his  confine- 


ment seemed  so  wearisome ;  and,  when  Grace  returned, 
he  welcomed  her  with  so  much  tenderness,  that  a  thrill 
of  joy  leaped  to  the  fair  girl's  heart,  while  a  soft  flush 
stole  to  her  cheek. 

That  night  was  a  sleepless  one  to  Herbert  Woodville. 
He  looked  into  the  depths  of  his  own  heart,  and  was 
almost  startled  to  find  the  image  of  his  sweet  nurse 
shrined  in  its  inner  temple.  He  could  not  be  insensible 
to  the  fact,  that  his  aristocratic  family  would  look  with 
scorn  upon  the  humble  farmer's  daughter,  and  he  feared, 
rather  than  welcome  her  as  his  wife,  he  would  be  utterly 
discarded.  The  night  seemed  endless  to  the  sleepless 
invalid ;  but  morning  came,  at  length,  and  with  a  decision 
as  to  his  course  of  action. 

After  the  morning  meal  was  over,  and  Mr.  Arden  had 
left  the  house,  Grace  was  at  liberty  to  take  her  sewing, 
and  her  usual  seat  near  the  patient's  couch. 

"  Grace,"  said  Herbert,  after  gazing  a  Ipng  time  upon 
her  beautiful  face  in  silence — "  Grace,  will  you  not  sit  a 
little  nearer  ?  I  have  much  to  say  to  you  that  I  would 
not  every  ear  should  listen  to." 

The  girl  raised  her  eyes  at  these  words,  but  instantly 
dropped  them  again  under  his  ardent  gaze.  She,  however, 
did  as  he  requested. 

"  I  have  never  told  you,"  said  Herbert,  "  anything  of 
myself  or  my  friends,  or  station  in  life.  Can  you  listen 
to  me  for  a  few  moments  ?  " 

"  Willingly,  Mr.  Woodville." 

He  commenced  by  recounting  "  the  wealth  and  position 
in  society  of  his  family — the  wonderful  beauty  of  his  mo- 
ther and  sister.  He  told  of  their  rare  accomplishments, 
and  his  own  education,  and  the  sphere  in  which  he  was 
destined  to  move,  and  of  the  prejudices  in  regard  to  high 
birth  and  fortune  held  by  his  parents."  Then  he  spoke 
of  his  first  meeting  with  her,  of  the  accident  which  had 
occasioned  his  return,  of  her  care,  and  his  thankfulness. 

He  paused  a  moment  to  discover  the  impression  his 
words  had  made,  but  her  eyes  were  bent  intently  upon 
her  work,  though  her  hands  lay  idly  in  her  lap,  and  he 
was  foiled. 

After  a  moment,  Herbert  took  her  hand,  and  told  her 
of  all  his  love ;  that  she  was  dearer  to  him  than  all  the 
world  beside  ;  that  the  prejudices  of  his  early  education 
were  entirely  swept  away ;  and  that,  despite  the  opinions 
of  parents  and  friends,  he  was  devoted  to  her,  could  she 
return  his  affection. 

The  soft  hand  of  the  young  girl  lay  unresisting  in  his 
own,  and  her  eyes  were  turned  upon  him,  overflowing  with 
happiness. 

He  was  answered  ;  and  pressing  his  lips  to  hers,  he 
whispered  that  "  she  had  made  him  completely  happy." 

The  young  and  innocent  Grace  had  indeed  given  the 
first  pure  love  of-  a  guileless  heart  unto  a  stranger.  Find- 
ing society  in  the  neighbouring  families,  and  utterly 
ignorant  of  "  the  world,"  it  is  not  singular  that  the  frank 
and  manly  bearing  of  Woodville,  with  his  elegant  and 
graceful  demeanour,  should  win  her  heart.  With  the 
frankness  of  her  nature,  she  did  not  hesitate  to  acknow- 
ledge her  affection,  and,  in  her  inexperience,  deemed  she 
could  never  be  otherwise  than  happy. 

Mr.  Arden  had  noticed,  with  uneasiness,  the  growing 
intimacy  between  his  daughter  and  the  stranger,  and 
cautioned  her  against  becoming  interested  in  him. 

She  replied  by  repeating  what  Herbert  had  told  of  him- 
self, and  also  his  avowal  of  love  for  her. 

"Ah  !  my  child,  I  feared  this,"  said  Mr.  Arden.  "Do 
you  not  know,  Grace,  that  though  this  young  man  may 
be  sincere,  his  proud  family  would  look  with  scorn  upon 
you  ?  Believe  me,  love,  you  could  never  be  happy  as  his 
bride." 

"  But,  dear  father !  "  cried  the  enthusiastic  girl,  "  If 
Herbert  is  true,  I  need  look  no  further  for  enjoyment  than 
in  his  society." 

Mr.  Arden  shook  his  head,  as  he  replied — 
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*'  Your  answer,  Grace,  comes  from  a  good  heart ;  but 
ah  !  how  little  you  know  of  the  cold,  selfish  policy 
of  the  world !  However,  we  will  drop  the  subject  just 
now." 

A  few  days  after  this  conversation,  when  Woodville 
had  so  far  recovered  as  to  walk  into  the  open  air,  he  was 
seated  with  Grace  under  the  shade  of  an  old  tree,  front- 
ing the  cottage,  when  Mr.  Arden  joined  them.  Several 
trifling  remarks  passed,  and  then  Herbert,  pressing  the 
hand  of  Grace,  said — 

"  Mr.  Arden,  I  love  your  daughter.  Her  unaffected 
grace,  her  intelligence  and  purity  of  mind,  have  made  an 
impression  which  can  never  be  effaced  from  my  heart.  She 
has  acknowledged  that  I  am  not  indifferent  to  her,  Will 
you,  my  dear  sir,  complete  my  happiness,  by  granting  me 
the  hand  of  your  daughter  ? " 

"  You  say  your  father  is  wealthy  ? "  remarked  Mr. 
Arden. 

"  He  is,  sir." 

"  Aristocratic,  and  proud,  too,  I  suppose  ? " 

Herbert  bowed. 

"  Think  you  they  would  receive,  as  a  daughter,  one  so 
young  and  artless  as  Grace,  unused  as  she  is  to  polished 
society  ?  Think  you,  they  would  not  award  to  her  con- 
tempt rather  than  love  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no,"  cried  Woodville,  with  some  warmth ; 
"  surely  not.  They  are  proud,  it  is  true,  but  they  will 
not  be  unjust." 

"  Believe  it  not,  young  man,"  said  Mr.  Arden.  "  / 
was,  in  my  youth,  as  well  educated  as  yourself.  I  was 
proud  and  high-spirited ;  but  I  suffered  from  the  selfish 
heartlessness  of  those  who  should  have  been  my  friends ; 
and  all  for  the  lack  of  a  little  paltry  gold !  You  will 
never  gain  the  consent  of  your  friends  to  take  for  your 
i  bride  a  portionless  rustic.  Return  to  your  splendid  home, 
and  forget  that  you  ever  met  her.  It  will  be  far  better 
for  both." 

"  Never,"  cried  Herbert,  vehemently.  "  Can  it  be 
well  to  separate  those  who  are  joined  in  heart  ?  Withhold 
not  your  consent,  my  dear  sir.  I  will  return  home,  and 
if  my  parents  will  receive  Grace  as  a  daughter,  I  will 
conduct  my  lovely  bride  home  in  triumph.  Should  they 
refuse,  they  may  also  discard  me.  J  vill  return  here, 
and  together  we  will  be  happy." 

"  Noble  Woodville,"  ejaculated  Mr.  Arden,  with  emo- 
tion ;  "  I  should  be  proud  to  call  you  son ;  and,  under 
these  circumstances,  I  shall  not  oppose  your  wishes  !  " 

A  week  flew  by,  and  the  lovers  sighed  at  its  close,  for 
it  was  the  signal  for  parting.  A  horse  stood  at  the  gate 
to  take  Woodville  to  the  city,  while  he  was  saying  adieu 
to  her  he  loved.  A  plain,  gold  ring,  with  the  initials  of 
each  engraved  on  the  inside,  was  broken  in  half  by  the 
lovers,  each  retaining  one  of  the  severed  portions,  and 
promising,  should  either  prove  false,  the  broken  half 
should  be  returned  to  the  one  remaining  true.  This  com- 
pact was  laughingly  entered  into ;  but  they  knew  not  the 
colouring  it  might  give  to  their  future  life.  Again 
Woodville  pressed  Grace  to  his  heart,  imprinted  a  kiss 
upon  her  cold  cheek,  and  they  parted— to  meet !  ah  !  how 
differently ! 

CHAPTER  II. 

It  was  evening,  some  few  weeks  after  the  scene  last 
described.  A  happy  party  were  assembled  in  the  parlour 
of  a  noble  mansion  in  the  old  city  of  Richmond.  Mr. 
Woodville  was  one  of  the  most  aristocratic  inhabitants  of 
that  most  aristocratic  of  cities.  Hfc  lived  in  a  style  of 
imposing  magnificence,  and  his  society  was  courted  by 
those  of  his  own  rank ;  while  his  unbounded  liberality  to 
those  beneath  him  gained  friends  among  all  classes. 

Upon  the  evening  in  question,  Herbert  was  seated  by 
his  sister's  side,  having  several  hours  before  reached 
home.  His  parents  were  sitting  near,  listening  to  an  ac- 


count of  his  travels,  while,  at  a  marble  side-table,  was  a 
young  lady  occupied  upon  a  delicate  piece  of  embroidery, 
though  her  eyes  wandered  often  towards  Herbert. 

Caroline  Wharton  was  the  only  child  of  a  wealthy  ac- 
quaintance of  Mr.  Woodville,  and  it  had  long  been  their 
desire  to  cement  still  stronger  the  friendship  existing 
between  the  families,  by  a  union  of  their  children. 

Caroline  was  aware  of  this  wish,  and  acquiesced  in  it ; 
not  that  she  loved  Woodville,  but  she  imagined  that  the 
mistress  of  a  splendid  house,  with  a  handsome  young 
husband,  must  enjoy  life  well  enough.  Herbert  was 
informed  of  his  father's  wish  on  the  day  of  his  departure 
from  home,  and  though  he  might  then  have  acquiesced, 
when  he  saw  Grace  Arden,  and  loved  her,  all  else  was 
forgotten.  The  day  after  his  return,  Mr.  Woodville  again 
broached  the  subject,  and  desired  his  son  to  make  formal 
advances  to  Miss  Wharton  without  delay. 

"  Impossible,  my  father,"  said  Herbert ;  "  I  can 
never  stand  at  the  altar,  and  pronounce  vows  that  my 
heart  would  rebel  against.  I  cannot  marry  Caroline 
Wharton." 

Mr.  Woodville  looked  at  his  son  in  surprise. 

"  Surely,"  he  said,  "you  do  not  mean  to  refuse  com- 
pliance with  the  wish  of  your  friends  on  this  point." 

"  I  cannot  do  otherwise,"  replied  Herbert.  "  Listen, 
and  I  can  convince  you  that  I  do  no  wrong  in  thus 
deciding." 

He  then  explained  the  circumstances  of  his  acquaintatice 
with  Grace  Arden,  and  finished  by  begging  that  his  father 
would  consent  to  receive  her  as  a  daughter. 

Surprise,  alarm,  and  indignation  agitated  the  haughty 
Woodville  as  he  listened  to  the  recital,  and  when  he  closed, 
the  storm,  hitherto  suppressed,  burst  forth. 

"  Could  you  imagine,"  he  asked,  "  that  I  would  wel- 
come as  a  daughter  a  simple  rustic,  without  education  or 
fortune,  whose  only  society  has  been  that  of  a  few  country 
clowns  ?  Do  you  think  I  could  consent  to  see  my  family 
disgraced  by  so  low  a  connection  ? " 

"  Father,  you  do  Miss  Arden  injustice.  She  converses 
upon  almost  every  subject  with  the  utmost  ease ;  and  for 
beauty  of  face,  and  graceful  ease  in  manner,  she  is  not 
excelled  by  any  of  our  proud  city  belles/' 

"  But  think  of  the  disgrace,  my  son :  her  father  a 
common  labourer !  When  asked  by  your  acquaintances, 
you  would  scarcely  be  proud  to  acknowledge  her  affinity 
to  a  country  farmer." 

An  indignant  flush  rushed  to  Herbert's  face,  as  he 
answered : — 

"  It  grieves  me  to  hear  my  father  express  such  senti- 
ments. Almost  unbounded  wealth  has  been  bestowed 
upon  our  family  for  seven  generations ;  but  what  merit 
have  we  for  all  this  ?  A  fire  or  two  in  the  city,  a  storm 
upon  the  ocean,  may  reduce  you,  my  father,  as  low  in 
point  of  property  as  Mr.  Arden.  He  is  well  educated, 
and  possesses  a  noble  heart ;  where  then  would  be  the 
difference  ? " 

"  I  have  little  reason,"  said  Mr.  Woodville,  bitterly, 
"  to  thank  this  man  for  the  strange  ideas  you  have  im- 
bibed. I  could  not  imagine  that  a  son  of  mine  would 
form  an  intimacy  of  so  low  a  stamp.  Herbert,  never  will 
I  consent  to  your  union  with  that  girl,  and  you  will  not 
dare  wed  her  contrary  to  my  express  command." 

"  And  if  I  should,  my  father  ? " 

"  If  you  should !  Dare  you  even  hint  at  such  a 
thing  ? " 

Mr.  Woodville  gazed  into  his  son's  face,  as  if  he  would 
read  his  very  soul;  but  the  latter  turned  hastily  away, 
and  left  the  room. 

Never  before  had  his  young  heart  so  swelled  with  in- 
dignation, at  what  he  considered  his  father's  tyranny. 
He  could  not  endure  to  listen  to  the  epithets  bestowed 
upon  his  affianced  bride.  He  compared  her  in  his  mind 
with  Caroline  Wharton,  and  other  high-born  beauties  ; 
and,  to  a  lover's  eye,  Grace  gained  by  the  comparison. 
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While  under  the  influence  of  these  feelings,  he  sat  down 
and  wrote  to  Grace,  and  all  the  pure,  burning  love  of  his 
soul  was  portrayed  in  the  lines. 

This  was  the  third  time  he  had  written  to  her  since  they 
parted,  and  the  sweet  girl  devoured  every  syllable,  her 
young  heart  beating  high  with  rapturous  hope.  Wood- 
ville  had  promised  to  return  to  her  side  in  three  months. 
His  last  letter  had  not  breathed  a  syllable  of  the  storm 
he  had  encountered  j  and  believing  there  could  be  no  cause 
of  fear,  in  regard  to  the  compliance  of  his  friends,  Grace 
was  happy. 

In  the  meantime,  Herbert  had  held  repeated  conversa- 
tions with  his  parents,  on  the  subject  nearest  his  heart, 
but  with  ill-success.  His  mother  was  not  more  yielding 
than  her  husband,  and  her  haughty  soul  spurned  the 
idea  of  her  only  son  marrying  beneath  him.  Even  the 
youthful  Alice  would  not  allow  herself  to  feel  any 
sympathy. 

One  day,  when  he  had  been  home  about  six  weeks, 
Herbert  went  out  with  several  companions  for  a  day's  sail 
upon  the  river.  Soon  after,  Mrs.  Woodville  entered  her 
son's  room,  and  looking  anxiously  about,  as  if  in  search  of 
something.  At  last,  approaching  a  small  dressing-case, 
she  turned  the  key  in  the  lock,  and  examined  the  different 
compartments. 

In  the  search,  a  small  gold  locket  attracted  her  atten- 
tion. It  seemed  but  a  plain  case  of  gold.  As  she  placed 
it  back,  her  thumb  accidentally  pressed  a  concealed  spring, 
and  the  back  flew  open,  revealing  the  half  of  a  tiny  gold 
ring.  Her  eyes  brightened  with  triumph  ;  and  withdraw- 
ing it  from  its  receptacle,  she  closed  the  locket,  replaced 
it,  and,  with  the  golden  treasure,  glided  from  the  room. 
In  the  library,  she  found  Mr.  Woodville  writing. 

"  I  have  found  it,"  she  said,  as  she  entered ;  "  have 
you  finished  writing  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  replied  her  husband,  placing  his  letter  in  her 
hand, 

It  was  as  follows  : — 

"  Miss  ARDEN, 

"  Our  son  has  informed  us  of  his  boyish  fancy  for  your- 

i  self,  which,  in  our  mature  judgment,  we  must  condemn. 

'  One  moment's  reflection  will  convince  you,  that  the  dif- 

!  ference  in  your  respective  stations  is  an  obstacle  to  your 

union,  which  can  never  be  removed. 

"  We  have  long  since  formed  an  engagement  for  him, 
with  a  young  lady  of  rare  beauty  and  accomplishment, 
and  the  heiress  of  immense  wealth.  From  what  Herbert 
has  told  us  of  you,  we  feel  assured  your  good  sense  will 
prevent  your  wishing  to  blight  our  hopes  in  this  respect. 
When  once  assured  of  the  impracticability  of  a  union 
with  you,  Herbert  will,  without  doubt,  accede  to  our 
wishes.  Feeling  that  we  do  not  count  too  much  upon 
your  feelings  of  duty  and  honour,  inclosed  is  the  little 
token  given  by  you  to  our  child  at  parting.  Let  us  soon 
be  apprised  of  your  favourable  determination. 

"  Yours,  MR.  AND  MRS.  WOODVILLE." 

This  epistle  was  sealed  and  sent,  with   little  feeling 
for  the  young   girl,  thus  required  to  sacrifice  the  first 
i  love  of  a  trusting  heart  to  the  cold  dictates  of  parental 
|  policy. 

Some  two  weeks  after  this  little  incident,  a  letter  was 
handed  to  Herbert  Woodville,  by  a  servant,  just  as  he  was 
leaving  the  house  to  accompany  his  sister  in  a  ride. 

Stepping  back  into  the  sitting-room  for  a  moment,  he 
broke  the  seal.  A  folded  note  fell  to  the  floor,  while  the 
envelope  contained  these  words  : — 

"  HERBERT  WOODVILLE — 

"  I  give  thee  back  thy  troth,  once  plighted  to  me.  My 
decision  is  formed.  Grace  Arden  possesses  pride  equal 
to  that  of  thy  haughty  parents,  and  never  will  she  become 
thy  bride,  to  be  looked  upon  with  scorn  and  contempt. 
Farewell  for  ever. 

"  GRACE." 

Snatching  up  the  paper  which  had  fallen  to  the  floor, 
Herbert  tore  it  open.  It  was  the  letter  his  father  had  sent 


a  short  time  before.  Young  Woodville's  brow  contracted  as 
he  read,  and  his  lip  curled. 

"  What  means  this  ? "  he  said,  turning  to  his  father, 
who  was  reading.  "  What  means  this  insult  to  that 
lovely  girl  ?  " 

For   a    moment   Mr.  Woodville  was  silent,  from  em-  ' 
barrassrnent,  but  the  next  he  was  calm  and  haughty  as 
ever. 

"It  means,"   he    answered,   "that  I    will  prevent,    if 
possible,  the  disgrace  you  would  bring  upon  yourself  and  i 
family." 

We  will  not  repeat  all  that  passed  between  the  father  '• 
and  son.  It  was  a  stormy  interview.  Despite  every 
argument,  and  even  command,  the  morning  light  saw 
Herbert  on  the  road  to  Cincinnati.  Arriving  there,  after 
a  rapid  journey,  he  paused  only  for  a  hasty  meal,  and,  in 
a  few  moments,  he  was  galloping  rapidly  towards  the  home 
of  her  he  loved. 

His  heart  beat  wildly  as  the  cottage  rose  to  his  view, 
and  he  strained  his  eyes  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  her  ftimiliar 
form  :  all  was  quiet  around  :  the  doors  and  windows  were 
closed,  and  there  was  no  sign  of  an  inhabitant.  Herbert 
knocked  repeatedly,  but  there  was  no  answer.  After  a 
moment's  thought,  he  rode  to  the  nearest  house,  a  half- 
mile  distant. 

In  answer  to  his  inquiries,  he  was  informed  that  Mr. 
Arden  had  sold  his  place,  and,  with  his  daughter,  had  left 
about  a  week  previous. 

"But  where  has  he  gone?"  asked  Herbert. 
"  I  cannot  say.     I  asked  him  where  he  should  fix  his 
future  residence,  and  he  said  he  had  not  decided,   but 
should  probably  go  a  long  distance  from  this." 

This  was  the  most  Woodville  could  learn  of  his  friends. 
Almost  distracted,  Herbert  returned  to  the  city.  His  in- 
quiries here  were  also  fruitless.  Taking  passage  down 
the  river,  he  paused  in  the  different  cities  and  villages ; 
and,  with  the  aid  of  several  men,  whom  he  liberally  re- 
warded, he  seaiched  the  country. 

Weeks,  and  even  months  passed,  and  at  last  the  dis- 
appointed lover  paused  in  New  Orleans,  broken  in  spirit, 
and  truly  miserable.  He  thought  Grace  cruel  to  thus 
leave  him  to  despair. 

"  She  could  not  have  loved  as  I  do,"  he  would  say,  "  or 
she  would  never  have  deserted  me  thus." 

More  than  a  year  had  passed  since  Woodville  left  home, 
and  he  still  lingered  in  New  Orleans.  It  seemed  as  though 
a  spell  detained  him  there.  At  length,  yielding  to  the 
affectionate  solicitations  of  his  friends,  he  returned  home. 
No  allusion  v>as  made  to  the  cause  of  his  departure,  and 
his  parents  endeavoured,  by  every  means  in  their  power, 
to  win  him  from  the  melancholy  which  seemed  a  part  of 
his  nature. 

After  a  time,  Mr.  Woodville  again  mentioned  his 
favourite  project — the  union  of  his  son  with  Caroline 
Wharton;  but  to  this  Herbert  would  not  listen. 

"  JS"o,  my  father,"  he  answered,  "  I  have  not  yet  ceased 
to  hope  that  I  shall  again  meet  Grace  Arden ;  but,  were  my 
heart  free,  I  could  never  marry  Miss  Wharton.  She  is 
cold  and  haughty,  and,  I  believe,  heartless ;  not  the  one 
to  warm  my  heart  into  love." 

****** 

Reader,  pass  with  us  over  four  years.  Herbert  Wood- 
villa  is  again  in  his  father's  house.  He  has  travelled 
portions  of  every  year,  and  now  has  just  returned  from  a 
tour  through  Canada,  to  witness  his  sister's  nuptials. 

The  day  after  his  return,  Alice  came  into  the  room 
where  her  brother  v^as  sitting,  and,  taking  a  seat  by  his 
side,  looked  up  into  his  face  with  an  expression  so  deso- 
late and  full  of  misery,  that  it  attracted  his  attention. 

'  Why,  my  sweet  sister,  what  has  gone  wrong  with 
you  ?  You  should  not  look  so  melancholy,  when  so 
soon  to  be  united  for  ever  to  him  you  love." 

'  Love  !  oh,  Herbert  !  "  and  Alice  burst  into  a  pas- 
sion of  tears,  and  sobbed  as  though  her  heart  were 
breaking. 
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"  What — what  can  this  mean  ?  Ally,  you  must  te] 
me  ? "  cried  Herbert,  in  surprise  and  alarm. 

"  Oh,  brother  !  "  said  the  poor  girl,  *'  I  do  not  lov 
Mr.  Parkhurst.     His  cold  and  haughty  demeanour  chills 
rather  than  attracts  me  towards  him." 
'•  Then  why  marry  him  ?  " 

"  Alas  !  my  father  wills  it.  But  sometimes  I  an 
almost  distracted  at  the  idea." 

"  Refuse  him,  my  sister,  even  now.  It  is  wrong  tc 
consent  to  what  will  make  you  unhappy  through  life." 

"  Ah  !  I  dare  not.  I  have  already  refused  severa 
offers  which  my  father  considered  unexceptionable 
Parkhurst  is,  of  all  others,  our  parents'  choice,  and  ] 
dared  not  refuse.  Now  it  is  too  late  !" 

"  But  why  are  all  these  gentlemen  distasteful  to  you 
Tell  me,  Ally,  do  you  know  one  you  prefer  ?" 
Her  blushes  and  agitation  answered  him. 
"  May  I  not  know  his  name  ?" 
"  George  Staunton  !"  trembled  from  her  lips. 
"  Have  you  informed  our  parents  of  this  ? " 
"  No — I    dare   not.       George   is    poor,  and   entirely 
dependent  upon  his  profession  for  subsistence,  and  they 
would  spurn  him  from  their  house." 

"  He  is  a  noble  fellow,  for  all  that,"  said  Herbert  ; 
and  you  shall  marry  him  yet,  my  sister.  I  will  speak 

to " 

"  No — no  1"  crid  Alice,  hurriedly.  "  It  would  be 
useless  now.  My  promise  is  given  to  wed  Parkhurst  ; 
and  in  less  than  a  week  the  sacrifice  will  be  completed !" 
A  deep  sigh  closed  the  sentence. 

"  Poor,  dear  Alice  !  I  pity  you  from  my  heart. 
Indeed,  I  cannot  allow  this  to  go  on." 

"  It  must  go  on,  Herbert ;  my  word  is  given,  and  I 
will  not  break  it.  Forget  what  I  have  said,  and  believe 
me  happy." 

"  I  cannot,  love*  while  looking  upon  your  pale,  sad 
face.  Have  you  no  feeling  for  Staunton,  though  willing 
thus  to  sacrifice  your  own  happiness  ?  " 

"  God  knows  I  feel  for  him,"  sighed  the  unhappy  girl ; 
"  but  think  you  I  would  subject  him  to  the  insults  of  my 
friends,  which  assuredly  would  be  lavished  upon  him, 
could  they  imagine  he  had  dared  to  love  me  ?  I  can  well 
sympathize  with  you,  my  brother,  in  the  loss  of  her  you 
loved.  But  promise  me,  Herbert,  that  you  will  be  silent 
upon  the  subject?" 

"  I  promise,"  he  replied,  and  she  glided  from  the  room 
just  as  Mr.  Woodville  entered  it. 

A  week  passed,  and  a  bridal  party  assembled  in  Mr. 
"Woodville's  princely  mansion.  None  could  have  im- 
agined— so  gay  and  brilliant  was  the  bride  that  evening 
— that  her  heart  was  convulsed  with  agony ;  the  double 
agony  of  wedding  a  man  she  detested,  while  her  heart 
was  irrevocably  another's. 

The  bridegroom  was  a  man  of  splendid  personal  ap- 
pearance. His  wealth  was  extensive,  and  his  proud, 
dignified  exterior,  impressed  the  mass  of  people  with  a 
sense  of  his  importance.  All,  therefore,  considered  the 
bride  fortunate. 

One  there  was  who  saw  things  differently.  Herbert 
Woodville  noted  the  fitful  flashings  of  her  eyes,  and  the 
hectic  flush  upon  her  cheek,  and  his  heart  bled  for  her. 

"  Oh,  my  parents  !  "  he  thought,  "  how  much  misery 
have  you  caused  your  children  by  this  absurd  deference 
to  wealth  and  station." 

****** 
On  the  morning  of  the  following  day,  a  superb  coach, 
with  a  span  of  noble  greys  attached,  waited  for  the  so  lately 
wedded  couple.     In  a  few  moments,  they  descended  the 
marble   steps,    and   entered  the  carriage.     The  window 
upon  the  side  nearest  Alice  was  down,  and,  glancing  out 
as  she  took  her  seat,  she  encountered  eyes  fixed  upon  her 
with  an  expression  of  melancholy  tenderness,  that  drove  j 
all  the  blood  from  her  face,  and  seemed  to  chill  her 
heart. 


It  was  George  Staunton  who  could  not  allow  her  he 
loved  so  devotedly  to  pass  from  his  sight,  perhaps  for 
ever,  without  one  farewell  look. 

Mr.  Parkhurst  noticed  the  emotion  of  his  bride,  and 
saw  its  cause.  With  a  dark  frown  upon  his  brow,  and  an 
angry  glance  upon  the  poor  girl,  he  hastily  desired  the 
coachman  to  drive  forward. 

With  eager  bounds  the  noble  steeds  dashed  off,  and 
they  soon  disappeared  from  the  view  of  the  waiting 
friends. 
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SONG    OF    THE    WIND. 

I'VE  cradled  on  the  topsail,  o'er  a  smooth  and  glassy  deep, 
Till  mariners  have  whistled  to  arouse  me  from  my  sleep ; 
I've  seen  the  love-gift  kissed  by  him  who  had  the  watch 

aloft, 
And  breathed  no  ruffling  whisper  round  the  trees  so  dark 

and  soft : 

But  lo !  I  started  into  life,  I  called  the  tempest  band, 
And  soon  the  hull  was  on  the  rocks,  the  spars  were  on  the 

strand : 
I  snatched  the  glossy  ringlet  from  the  struggling  sea-boy's 

breast, 
And  dropped  it  on  the  mountain -side,  within  an  eagle's 

nest. 

Outwearied  with  my  fierce  career,  I  left  the  frantic  train, 
Whose  lightning-brands  and  thunder-roars  had  helped  the 

hurricane — 

And,  sinking  into  gentle  mood,  I  took  my  lonely  way, 
Just  breaking  through  the  cobweb  film  and  dancing  on  the 

spray. 

A  castle  door  was  flinging  wide,  and  straight  I  entered 

there, 

Where  rich  aroma  greeted  rne  of  luscious  banquet  fair : 
I  travelled  on  by  silken  walls,  and  loitered  round  the  board, 
Where  forest  deer  was  smoking  high  and  bubbling  flasks 

were  poured. 
Choked  with  the  mingled  odours  nigh,  and  sickened  with 

the  fume 

f  hot  and  tainted  revel  breath,  I  left  the  palace-room : 
hastened  to  the  harvest  fields,  I  scattered  poppy  leaves, 
And  plumed  and  purified  my  wings  upon  the  harvest 

sheaves. 

A  young  child  came  and  stood  to  gaze  on  all  things  bright 

and  sweet, 
?he  butterfly  was  round  his  head,  the  wild  flower  at  his 

feet ; 

grasped  an  airy  thistle-tuft,  I  cried,  "  Come  follow  me," 
And  off  he  bounded,  light  and  fast,  and  rare  good  sport  had 

we. 

Full  long  he  strove  with  all  his  strength  to  gain  the  bubble 
prize, 

high  and  low  it  scudded  on,  and  danced  before  his 
eyes; 

Until  his  panting  heart  became  half  angry  and  half  sad, 
'o  think  he  had  not  caught  a  thing,  worth  nothing  if  he 

had. 

\.t  last  I  blew  it  into  nought,  and  then  the  boy  stood  still, 
Ind  found  the  chase  had  tired  him,  as  all  such  chases  will : 
But  while  1  lingered  round  the  spot  I  saw  him  turn  and 

creep 
Beneath  a  spreading  chestnut  tree,  and  calmly  fall  asleep. 
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Man,  like  the  child,  will  often  run  in  close  and  fond  pursuit 
Of  what  will  prove  but  thistle-down,  or  yield  a  bitter  fruit ; 
But  ah !  unlike  the  tired  child,  'tis  rarely  that  his  breast 
Can  meet  its  disappointed  hopes  with  deep,  unbroken  rest. 

On  to  the  busy  town  I  went,  and  fanned  the  burning  brow 
That  many  an  hour  had  fed  the  loom  or  faced  the  furnace 

glow; 
Lips  never  dimpled  with  a  smile,  all  tintless,  parched,  and 

thin, 

Parted,  as  I  went  wafting  by,  and  gladly  drank  me  in ; 
I  played  about  the  shrivelled  hand,  whose  hard  and  fevered 

palm 

Grew  somewhat  softer  as  it  felt  the  cool  refreshing  balm. 
The  tear-drop  that  was  trickling  from  a  friendless  orphan's 

eye 
Was  lightly  breathed  upon  by  me,  and  soon  the  cheek  was 

dry. 

I  wandered  on  till  suddenly  I  heard  a  fervent  prayer 
That  gasped  the  last  of  mortal  need  in  "  Give,  oh,  give  me 

air!" 

I  rushed  beside  the  bed  of  death — the  dying  one  had  gold, 
But  he  had  piled  it  round  his  heart,  and  kept  that  heart  too 

cold; 
He  clung  to  earth  like  leech  to  blood,  but,  ah !  he  had 

forgot 
To  weave  the  strongest  of  earth's  ties,  affection's  silken 

knot. 
And  when  his  latest  moments  came,  no  kindred  could  he 

find, 
None  round  him  but  the  hireling  and  the  wandering  zephyr 

wind. 

Again  I  sought  the  fragrant  fields,  and  merrily  I  rung 
A  fairy  peal  of  changes  where  the  bonnie  blue-bell  hung ; 
And  soon  there  came  the  grasshoppers,  the  ladybirds,  and 

bees, 

And  never  was  a  purer  host  of  willing  devotees. 
I  bowed  the  bulrush  to  the  stream,  I  swayed  the  willow 

bough, 
And  pushed  a  mimic  boat  along  till  ripples  washed  the 

prow. 
I  galloped  with  the  noble  steed,  freed  from  his  girth  and 

rein, 

And  proudly  did  I  toss  about  his  thick  and  flying  mane. 
I  sped  across  the  lonely  waste,  and  there  I  heard  strange 

tones, 
For  I  had  swung  the  gibbet-chains  against  the  bleaching 

bones ; 
I  clanked  the  rusted  fetter-links  with  white  ribs  hard  and 

dry, 
Till  I  had  scared  the  owls  away,  and  then  away  went  I. 

From  East  to  West,  from  North  to  South,  a  roving  life  is 

mine, 
Now  howling  round  the  snow-topped  fir   now  toying  with 

the  vine ; 
From  beggar's  rags  to  prince's  robes,  from  hut  to  court  I 

go, 
I  rule  the  golden  clouds  above,  and  drive  the  waves  below. 

Away !  away !  I  cannot  stay,  I  hear  the  ploughboy's  song — 
But  I  can  chant  as  carelessly  and  whistle  just  as  long ; 
It  comes  again — up,  up,  my  wings,  the  saucy  loon  shall 

find 
He  hath  a  goodly  challenger  m  me,  the  angry  wind. 


THE  GALLANT  ENGLISH  TAR. 

THERE'S  one  whose  fearless  courage  yet  has  never  failed  in 

fight, 
Who  guards  with  zeal  our  country's  weal,  our  freedom, 

and  our  right ; 
But  though  his  strong  and  ready  arm  spreads  havoc  in  its 

blow, 
Cry  "  Quarter ! "  and  that  arm  will  be  the  first  to  spare 

its  foe. 
He  recks  not  though  proud  glory's  shout  may  be  the  knell 

of  death, 
The  triumph  won,  without  a  sigh  he  yields  his  parting 

breath. 
He's  Britain's  boast,  and  claims  a  toast!  "In  peace,  my 

boys,  or  war, 
Here's  to  the  brave  upon  the  wave,  the  gallant  English 

tar." 

Let  but  the  sons  of  want  come  nigh,  and  tell  their  tale  to 

him, 
He'll  chide  their  eyes  for  weeping,  while  his  own  are 

growing  dim. 
"  Cheer  up,"  he  cries,  "  we  all  must  meet  the  storm  as  well 

as  calm ; " 
But,  turning  on  his  heel,  Jack  slips  the  guineas  in  their 

palm. 

Hell  hear  no  long  oration,  but  tell  you  every  man 
Is  born  to  act  a  brother's  part,  and  do  what  good  he  can. 
He's  Britain's  boast,  and  claims  a  toast !  "  In  peace,  my 

xboys,  or  war, 
Here's  to  the  brave  upon  the  wave,  the  gallant  English 

tar." 

The  dark  blue  jacket  that  enfolds  the  sailor's  manly  breast 
Bears  more  of  real  honour  tkan  the  star  and  ermine  vest. 
The  tithe  of  folly  in  his  head  may  wake  the  landsman's 

mirth, 
But  Nature  proudly  owns  him  as  her  child  of  sterling 

worth.  *  ,   j  / 

His  heart  is  warm,  his  hand  is  true,  his  word  is  frank  and 

free; 

And  though  he  plays  the  ass  on  shore,  he's  lion  of  the  sea. 
He's  Britain's  boast,  and  claims  a  toast!  "In  peace,  my 

boys,  or  war, 
Here's  to  the  brave  upon  the  Avave,  the  gallant  English 

tar." 


STANZAS. 
* 

Tfrou  hast  left  us  long,  my  mother  dear ; 

Time's  sweeping  tide  has  run, 
But  failed  to  wash  away  the  tear 

From  the  eye  of  thy  youngest  one. 
The  heart  so  closely  knit  to  thine, 

That  held  thee  as  its  all, 
Adored  too  fondly  to  resign 

Its  love  with  the  coffin  and  pall. 

Thou  art  lost  to  these  arms,  my  mother  dear, 

But  they  crave  to  enfold  thee  still ; 
And  thy  spirit  may  find  those  arms  entwined 

Round  the  gravestone,  damp  and  chill. 
The  reptile  thing  thy  lips  may  greet, 

The  shroud  enwraps  thy  form, 
But  I  covet  the  place  of  thy  winding-sheet, 

And  am  jealous  of  the  worm. 
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Thou  hast  fled  from  my  gaze,  my  mother  dear, 

But  sleep  is  a  holy  boon, 
For  its  happy  visions  bring  thee  near ; 

Ah !  why  do  they  break  so  soon? 
I  look  around  when  voices  ring 

Where  thine  once  used  to  be ; 
And  deep  are  the  secret  pangs  that  wring, 

For  my  eye  still  asks  for  thee. 

Oh  !  I  worship  thee  yet,  my  mother  dear, 

Though  my  idol  is  buried  in  gloom : 
I  cannot  pour  my  love  in  thine  ear, 

But  I  breathe  it  o'er  thy  tomb. 
Death  came  to  prove  if  that  love  would  hold 

When  the  sharpest  ordeal  tried  : 
But  it  passed  like  the  flame  that  tests  the  gold, 

And  hath  only  purified ! 


THE    SHADOW    ON    THE    CURTAIN. 

"  So,  our  opposite  neighbour,  Mrs.  Clarkson,  has  got  her 
rooms  taken,  at  last ! " 

Such  was  my  landlady's  observation  to  me,  one  morn- 
ing, on  descending  to  breakfast. 

' '  Indeed  !  and  who  has  she  got  for  lodgers  ? " 
"  Why,  I  should  say  he  is  something  in  the  littery  way. 
There's  three  on  'em ; — a  tall  thin  white-faced  man ;  a 
sweet  little  'uman,  whom  I  take  to  be  his  wife,  and  a 
little  babbie." 

"  And  what  makes  you  think  he  is  in  the  literary  way  ?" 

"  Why,  first  thing  this  morning,  who  should  I  see  at 

the  door  opposite — knock,  knocking — but  the  little  black 

boy  that  always  goes  a  follerin'  about  them  littery  men." 

"  Bless  me !  that's  very  curious — I  never  heard  of  that 

before." 

"  Oh  1  I  seen  'em  often  enough ;  and  many  a  dirty  door 
step  they've  made  for  me.  I've  quite  biled  over  often  and 
again  at  them  little  black  boys — they're  so  disregardless : 
I  don't  wonder  they're  called  what  they  is — printers' 

de ." 

"  I  understand ;  so  that  boy,  you  think,  has  been  for 
what  they  call  '  copy  ?' " 

"You've  jist  hit  the  word,  sir — that's  what  they  calls 
it.  Many's  the  time  that  I  have  been  asked  for  that 
'  copy.'  Early  in  the  morning,  and  late  at  night :  they 
came  at  all  hours,  with  their  little  black  faces  and  dirty 
feet.  But,  poor  things,  I  sometimes  pitied  them  quite — 
for  when  they  brought  '  proofs,'  my  lodger  (who  was 
some  kind  of  writer  for  a  newspaper — I  could  never  make 
out  which)  had  to  read  them  over ;  and  then  the  boys, 
when  they  sat  down  by  the  kitchin  fire  to  wait  till  he  was 
ready,  would  fall  sound  asleep,  and  seemed  as  if  they 
would  never  waken  up  more.  Poor  iiuie  things — I  won- 
der how  their  mothers  could  ever  send  them  to  such  an 
ill-named  calling." 

"  A  rat-tat-tat  here  sounded  from  a  door  on  the  other 
side  of  the  street,  and  my  landlady,  bustling  to  the  win- 
dow, exclaimed,  "  Ods-my-life !  if  there  is  not  the  little 
boy  again.  He  must  have  a  power  of  work  to  do,  sir." 

And  sure  enough,  there  was  the  printer's  boy  knocking 
lustily  at  our  opposite  neighbour's  door — a  little  reckless 
looking  fellow,  full  of  life  and  vivacity — for,  in  the  inter- 
vals of  his  knocking,  he  would  spring  from  the  door  and 
look  down  the  area  window,  then  rush  up  to  the  door, 
and  renew  his  knocking,  until  his  repeated  appeals  were 
answered  by  a  rather  slattern-looking  lass,  the  maid-of- 
all-work  of  the  establishment. 

"That's  always  their  knock,"  said  Mrs.  Crimmidge, 
*'  I  know  all  their  knocks  :  the  footman's  knock — an  im- 
pertinent kind  of  rat-tat-tat ;  the  postman's — very  louc 
and  hurried,  sometimes  he  gives  only  one,  with  a  strong 
pull  at  the  bell ;  the  rate-collector's  knock — very  impu 


dent  and  extortionate  (I  hate  'em) ;  the  two  sharp  knocks, 
with  sometimes  a  little  soft  ore  slipped  in  between,  is  the 
oung  gent's  knock;  three  gentle  knocks — the  young 
ady's,  on  a  morning  visit ;  and  the  little  printer's  boy's 
cnock — quite  reckless  and  disorderly,  just  as  you  have 
heard  it." 

I  learnt  to  know  the  knock  well,  for  I  often  heard  it 
after  this  time.  I  was  an  invalid  and  had  little  to  occupy 
myself  with,  for  some  time,  during  a  tedious  recovery 
Vom  illness,  but  to  listen  to  the  gossip  of  my  landlady, 
who  knew  almost  everybody  in  our  little  street,  and  occa- 
ionaliy  to  observe  the  ongoings  of  our  opposite  neigh- 
>ours.  I  watched  the  pale  face  of  the  new  lodger,  as  he 
at  in  his  blue  dressing-gown,  near  the  window,  stooping 
iver  the  table  at  which  he  wrote  :  and  when  night  came 
in  and  the  candles  were  lit,  I  still  saw  his  shadow  cast 
igainst  the  window-blind,  and  the  strong  outline  of  his 
eatures  seemed  to  me  heavy  and  anxious.  He  would 
ttretch  himself  out  occasionally,  as  if  to  draw  a  long 
nspiration,  and  settle  himself  down  again  to  his  work.  I 
saw  him  turn  over  one  slip  after  another,  as  they  were 
filled  up,  and  then,  stooping  down  over  a  fresh  slip,  go  on 
writing  as  before.  When  I  went  to  bed,  I  could  still  see 
he  shadow  on  the  window-blind,  and  the  quick  movement 
»f  the  hand  over  the  paper.  The  shadow  was  there  far 
>n  into  the  night ;  and  the  first  sight  that  met  me  in  the 
morning  was  again  the  pale  face  at  the  opposite  window. 
I  occasionally  got  a  glimpse  of  his  wife ;  she  was  ex- 
jeedingly  pretty,  and  her  baby  was  a  little  picture  of 
lappiness  and  joy.  She  would  sometimes  seat  herself  by 
icr  husband's  side,  and  engage  him  a  few  minutes  with 
,he  prattle  of  the  infant,  when  he  rested  his  pen  for  a 
ittle,  kissed  and  fondled  the  child,  took  it  in  his  arms, 
and  petted  it ;  then,  after  a  few  moments,  he  would  hand 
t  hurriedly  back  to  its  mother,  and  go  on  again  with  his 
work.  He  seemed  as  if  engaged  in  feeding  some  insatia- 
te maw,  which  would  never  be  filled — working  against 
ime  and  fate,  and  at  a  task  which  was  never-ending. 
Che  knock  of  the  printer's  boy  seemed  to  startle  him 
when  it  came — he  hurried  his  slips  together ;  the  pretty 
wife  ran  down  stairs  with  something  carefully  wrapped 
up,  and  shortly  after,  the  ink-bespattered  boy  would 
emerge  from  the  door,  and  go  whistling  down  the  street 
with  the  little  parcel  crumpled  up  between  his  blackened 
fingers. 

Oh,  blessed  one  day  in  seven !  Green  oasis  in  the 
waste — sweet  respite  from  toil  and  labour — bringing  re- 
lief to  the  weary  and  the  toiling !  It  brought  joy  to  that 
happy  wife  and  child,  and — sweetest  of  all— to  that  hard- 
working pale  student  over  the  way.  With  what  delight 
I  watched  them  on  Sundays ;— the  pretty  wife,  so  neatly 
dressed,  her  cheeks  still  glowing  with  country  sunshine, 
came  forth  with  her  infant  in  her  arms  (for  she  had  not 
yet  aspired  to  the  luxury  of  a  "nurse")  and  then 
followed  the  tall  pallid  youth — for  he  was  young,  though 
he  already  had  a  bowed-down  look;  and  yet,  he  too 
seemed  happy  on  this  day,  at  the  prospect  of  some 
respite  from  his  task.  He  would  gaze  up  into  the  sky, 
as  if  he  felt  the  sunshine  and  loved  itj  then  his  wife 
would  look  up  in  his  face,  and  he  down  into  hers,  and  a 
flash  illumined  his  eye  as  he  said  something  which  made 
her  smile  and  look  pleased.  And  then  they  walked  on, 
and  I  saw  no  more  of  them  for  the  day. 

Rat-tat-tat !  A  new  knock  over  the  way — brief  and 
summary.  A  little  brougham  has  stopped  at  the  door, 
and  a  gentleman  in  black  stands  on  the  steps.  Who  can 
he  be?  Here  comes  Mrs.  Crimmidge j  she  will  know, 

"  Summat's  wrong,  sir,  at  the  other  side.  There's  Dr. 
Henbane  just  come  along  in  his  pill-box,  as  they  calls  it." 
"The  pale  lodger  must  be  ill;  such  late  hours  and 
hard  work  can't  last  long,  Mrs.  Crimmidge.  He  will 
carry  his  pitcher  once  too  often  to  the  fountain,  and  it 
will  come  back  empty." 

"  That's  what  I  used  to  tell  our  old  lodger,  sir ;  tie  was 
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always  write,  writing,  late  and  early — a  spinning  out  his 
brains  like  a  spider.  Never  did  I  see  such  loads  o: 
"copy"  he  sent  out  of  this  here  house  with  these  little 
black  imps  as  I  told  you  of." 

"  Poor  fellow— he  must  be  ill.  No  !  that's  he  at  the 
window;  and  there's  his  pretty  little  wife  too.  Ah!  it 
must  be  the  baby — poor  dear  pet.  See,  they  are  all  in  a 
group  round  the  window,  and  the  doctor  examines  its 
little  mouth.  I  really  hope  it's  nothing  serious." 

The  doctor  paid  his  visit,  and  I  caught  a  glance  of  the 
little  wife  at  the  door  as  he  departed ;  her  face  saddened 
and  full  of  grief.  In  the  evening,  there  was  the  pill-box 
with  the  doctor  again — there  must  be  something  serious. 
Mrs.  Crimmidge  comes  in  and  tells  me  she  has  just  been 
over  the  way,  and  that  the  dear  child  has  been  seized  with 
scarlet  fever,  and  is  going  to  have  leeches  applied.  An 
hour  passes,  and  I  look  across  at  the  window-blind  :  there 
are  shadows  of  a  group  hanging  over  the  little  child, 
see  its  little  restless  hand  stretched  out,  as  if  in  agony, 
and  the  tall  father  stoops  down,  as  if  to  kiss  it.  The 
mother's  head,  too,  hangs  over  the  babe ;  I  can  fancy  her 
tears  dropping  upon  its  face.  Ah  !  the  little  outstretched 
hand  droops ;  I  fear  it  is  all  over  with  the  dear  child. 
There  was  no  shadow  of  the  thin  student  against  the 
window-blind  that  night. 

In  the  morning,  Mrs.  Crimmidge  informed  me  the  poor 
baby  was  dead ;  and  I  felt  for  the  bereaved  parents  ex- 
ceedingly. But  lo  !  there  is  the  writer  again  at  his  win- 
dow. He  has  no  time  to  indulge  in  his  grief.  The  press 
is  at  his  heels,  for  there  has  been  the  little  printer's  boy 
at  the  door  this  morning,  and  the  first  time  he  went  away 
empty  -  handed.  The  young  man  must  be  a  writer 
for  some  newspaper;  and  perhaps  thousands  of  readers 
are  waiting  for  his  weekly  or  daily  thoughts.  Perhaps 
now  he  is  busy  with  some  brilliant  disquisition  on  the  in- 
come-tax, or  the  Greek  question,  or  the  ministerial  crisis, 
and  has  to  summon  up  similes,  and  wit,  and  thunder, 
when  alas  !  his  heart  is  with  his  dead  child  in  its  crib. 
I  fancy  the  sorrow-stricken  face  of  his  pretty  wife,  and 
fear  I  shall  never  again  see  the  beaming  joy  of  her  looks. 
Two  days  passed,  the  printer's  boy  paying  his  daily 
visits;  and  on  the  third,  a  plain  mourning-coach  drew  up 
at  the  door,  and  shortly  a  man  in  black  stept  forth  with 
a  tiny  little  coffin  in  his  hand,  followed  by  the  tall  young 
man,  also  in  black,  looking  paler  than  ever,  and  supporting 
his  sobbing  wife,  who  hung  heavily  upon  his  arm.  They 
entered  the  coach,  and  it  drove  slowly  off,  without  friends 
or  mourners,  or  any  of  the  trappings  of  hired  sorrow ; 
but  who  could  doubt  that  the  real  mourners,  full  of  the 
spirit  of  true  mourning,  attended  the  remains  of  that  dear 
child  to  its  last  rest. 

From  this  time,  I  saw  less  of  my  opposite  neighbour, 
for  I  had  recovered  from  my  illness,  and  followed  after 
my  daily  pursuits  as  usual.  But  when  I  returned  at  night, 
I  saw  the  shadow  still  in  its  place,  as  before ;  the  task  was 
not  yet  ended ;  the  writing  still  went  on.  I  fancied  it 
could  not  last :  such  tear  and  wear  of  brain — such  utter 
recklessness  of  health — could  only  end  in  one  way ;  and 
therefore  I  was  not  surprised  when  Mrs.  Crimmidge  one 
day  informed  me  that  "  the  doctor  had  again  been  calling 
at  the  house  opposite." 

"  Who  is  ill  this  time  ? "  I  asked  of  her. 
"  It's  the  tall  thin  man,  this  time,  sir ;  he  has  grown 
to  look  more  like  a  ghost  than  a  man,  as  his  landlady 
tells  me." 

"  And  what  is  the  matter  with  him  ? " 
"Why,  the  doctor  says  it's  the  littery  disease  never 
heard   of  it  afore,  sir;    but  I  think  it  comes  of  write, 
writing  for  ever,  without  hair." 

"  Ah,  surely  air  and  exercise  are  what  that  young  man 

wanted  more  than  meat  and  drink.    He  must  get  away — " 

"  But,  I  suppose,  like  all  poor  folks,  he  must  live ; 

and  what  if  he  has  nothing  else  to  turn  to — then  there  is 

that  sweet  little  wife  of  his." 


"  Sad,  sad  indeed  !" 

I  thought  of  what  my  landlady  had  said  of  the  literary 
disease  of  my  opposite  neighbour.  I  had  never  heard  it 
called  by  the  name  before,  but  I  remembered  a  painful 
passage  in  Sir  \Valter  Scott's  life,  by  Lockhart,  which 
summarily  defines  its  symptoms.  Here  is  the  passage;  it 
is  from  Sir  Walter's  own  diary  :  — 

"  A  touch  of  the  morbus  eruditorum,  to  which  I  am  as 
little  subject  as  most  folks,  and  have  it  less  now  than 
when  young.  It  is  a  tremor  of  the  head,  the  pulsation  of 
which  becomes  painfully  sensible — a  disposition  to  cause- 
less alarm  —  much  lassitude,  and  decay  of  vigour  and 
activity  of  intellect.  The  reins  feel  weary  and  painful, 
and  the  mind  is  apt  to  receive  and  encourage  gloomy  ap- 
prehensions. Fighting  with  this  fiend  is  not  always  the 
best  way  to  conquer  him.  I  hare  found  exercise  and  the 
open  air  better  than  reasoning.  *  *  *  Much  alarmed, 
I  had  walked  till  twelve  with  Skene  and  llnssell,  and 
then  sat  down  to  my  work.  To  my  horror  and  surprise, 
I  could  neither  write  nor  spell ;  but  put  down  one  word 
for  another,  and  wrote  nonsense." 

Mrs.  Crimmidge  afterwards  told  me  the  doctor  had 
ordered  the  young  man  opposite  off  to  the  country,  for 
change  of  air ;  and,  as  he  valued  his  life,  to  give  up  all 
mental  work. 

"  But  what  is  the  young  man  to  do  for  a  living,  mean- 
while?" I  asked. 

"  He  has  friends  in  the  country,  but  they  are  very  poor 
it  seems ; "  replied  Mrs.  Crimmidge.  "  He  had  come  to 
town  to  write  a  newspaper,  but  the  doctor  says  the  work 
has  either  been  far  too  hard  for  h'irn,  or  that  he  has  done 
more  work  than  he  ought  to  have  done.  But  the  young 
man  had  married — it  was  quite  a  love-match,  they  say, 
and  he  was  determined  to  get  on." 

One  day,  soon  after,  the  wasted  invalid  crawled  feebly 
from  the  door  to  a  cab  in  waiting.  This  time  he  was 
supported  by  his  wife.  A  few  boxes  were  packed  on  the 
front;  and  they  drove  off.  I  saw  no  more  of  them  from 
that  time  :  the  shadow  on  the  window-blind  had  departed. 


SHORT    NOTES. 

COLLIERY    ACCIDENTS. 

COLLIERY  accidents,  attended  by  serious  loss  of  life,  are 
still  fearfully  frequent.     Sometimes  accidents  in  the  same 
pit  occur  within  a  few  months  of  each  other,  without  any- 
thing having  been  done  in  the  meanwhile  to  remove  the 
cause  of  the  mischief.     There  seems  to  be  a  want  of 
carefulness,  both  on  the  part  of  the  workmen  and  of  the 
colliery  proprietors ;  the  workmen  in  many  cases  refuse 
to  use  the  safety  lamp,  in  pits  where  there  is  fire  damp, 
on  account  of  the  comparatively  feeble  light  which  it 
gives ;  and  the  consequence  is  that  they  often  not  only 
sacrifice  their  own  lives,   but  the  lives  of  others.     But 
what  is  principally  wanted  is  an  authorized  inspection  of 
the  pits   by   competent   officers,    armed   with   sufficient 
authority  to  enforce  an  efficient  ventilation  of  the  pits  by 
jroper  shaftings.     A  committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons has  sat  upon  this  subject,  and  abundant  evidence 
las  been  adduced  before  that  committee,  but  no  legisla- 
tive enactment  has  followed,  which  is  the  thing  that  is 
really  wanted.     The  peers  also  have  inquired  with  the 
same   results,    but   done  nothing.     It  appears  that  St. 
Hilda's  Pit  has  70  miles  of  roadway,  but  the  ventilation 
is  so  imperfect,  that  a  fresh  current  flows  from  end  to 
end  of  the  pit  only  once  in  24  hours ;  50,000  tons  of 
coal  are  annually  excavated  from  this  pit;  the  more  coal 
that  is  taken,  the  greater  the  quantity  of  inflammable  gas 
that  is  produced.     In  1839,  an  explosion  took  place  in 
this  pit,  which  destroyed  no  fewer  than  51  lives;  and  in 
1844,  another  explosion  took  place,  which  killed  40  per- 
sons.     In  some  of  the  collieries  in  the  midland  counties 
and  Wales,  there  is  no  provision  whatever  for  ventilation. 
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Many  of  the  accidents  in  these  collieries  are  never  pub- 
licly "heard  of,  no  coroner's  inquest  being  held  on  the 
slain.  It  is  only  in  the  astounding  explosions,  attended 
by  great  loss  of  life — such  as  that  at  Wallsend  in  1835, 
in  which  101  men  and  boys  were  destroyed — that  a  strong 
sensation  is  caused.  Since  1812,  not  fewer  than  924 
lives  have  been  lost  by  explosions  in  the  counties  of 
Durham  and  Northumberland  alone.  What  the  annual 
loss  of  life  is  may  be  gathered  from  the  Mining  Journal, 
in  which  we  find  it  stated  that  in  1848,  466  lives  were 
lost  in  mines  in  England  and  Wales.  Loss  of  life  is  also 
frequently  caused  by  the  falling  in  of  the  roof  in  conse- 
quence of  the  careless  working  out  of  the  pillars.  As  we 
have  above  stated,  a  Government  measure  is  imperatively 
called  for  to  remedy  this  evil,  to  enforce  the  proper  ven- 
tilation of  the  mines,  and  the  working  out  of  the  pillars 
under  proper  restrictions.  Foreign  governments  have 
already  turned  their  attention  to  this  subject,  greatly  to 
the  economizing  of  life  among  the  mining  population. 
[Since  writing  these  lines,  we  observe  that  an  explosion 
has  taken  place  in  a  pit  at  Houghton-le-Spring,  the  pro- 
perty of  Lord  Durham,  in  which  26  lives  were  lost.  It 
is  full  time  that  something  were  done.] 

BLIND    MAN'S    BUFF. 

IT  may  not  be  generally  known  that  this  favourite  sport 
of  childhood,  is  of  French  origin  and  of  very  high  anti- 
quity, having  been  introduced  into  England  in  the  train 
of  the  Norman  conquerors.  Its  French  name  "  Colin 
Maillard,"  was  that  of  a  brave  warrior,  the  memory  of 
whose  exploits  still  lives  in  the  chronicles  of  the  middle 
ages.  In  the  year  999,  Liege  reckoned  amongst  its  most 
valiant  chiefs  Jean  Colin.  He  owed  the  name  of  Mail- 
lard  to  his  chosen  weapon  being  a  mallet,  wherewith  in 
fight  he  used  literally  to  crush  his  opponents.  In  one  of 
those  feuds  of  such  perpetual  recurrence  in  those  times, 
he  encountered  the  Count  of  Louvain  in  a  pitched  battle, 
and  in  the  first  onset  Colin  Maillard  lost  both  his  eyes ; 
he  ordered  his  esquires  to  take  him  into  the  thickest  of 
the  fight,  and  furiously  brandishing  his  mallet  did  such 
fearful  execution  that  victory  soon  declared  itself  for  him. 
When  Robert  of  France  heard  of  this  feat  of  arms  he 
lavished  favours  and  honours  upon  him,  and  so  great  was 
the  fame  of  the  exploit,  that  it  was  commemorated  in  the 
pantomimic  representations  that  formed  part  of  the  rude 
dramatic  performances  of  the  age ;  by  degrees  the  chil- 
dren learned  to  act  it  for  themselves,  and  it  took  the 
form  of  the  familiar  sport.  The  blind-folded  pursuer,  as 
with  bandaged  eyes  and  extended  hand,  he  gropes  for  a 
victim  to  pounce  upon,  seems  in  some  degree  to  repeat 
the  action  of  Colin  Maillard,  the  tradition  of  which  is 
also  traceable  in  our  name  of  blind  man's  buff.  It  would 
seem,  then,  that  the  game  is  nothing  less  than  a  myth  in 
action,  having  for  its  nucleus  the  historic  fact  of  this  feat 
of  arms. 


IT  is  pleasing  to  the  old,  and  to  those  even  whom  Nature 
and  Art  have  not  qualified  to  join  in  the  mazy  dance,  to 
Bee  the  slight  graceful  figures  of  the  young  mingling  in 
it.  There  is  a  silent  harmony  in  the  movements  of 
youthful  figures  which  blends  well  with  the  soft  swell  of 
the  music,  and  gratifies  the  sense  of  beauty  as  much  as 
a  fine  painting  or  a  finely  cut  statue.  We  have  no  sym- 
pathy with  those  who,  though  unable  to  join  in  the 
amusement  themselves,  do  not  experience  a  wholesome 
feeling  of  gratification  at  witnessing  the  light-hearted  joy 
and  the  healthful  excitement  of  others  j  who  can  do 
nothing  but  vent  a  cynical  sneer  or  a  cold  sarcasm  as  the 
couples  float  merrily  by,  their  feet  beating  time  to  the 
gay  tune.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  dancing  has  been  too 
often  associated  with  impurity  and  with  evil  influences,  but 
they  are  only  the  deformities  which  mar  its  goodness  and 
utility.  In  the  old  times  it  was  blended  with  the  highest 
religious  feelings  and  entered  largely  into  the  ceremonies 


and  observances  \>j  which  man  evinced  his  praise  of  and 
gratitude  to  the  Eternal,  and  though  that  is  no  longer 
the  case,  and  probably  cannot  be  in  a  comparatively  civi- 
lized era  like  this  of  ours,  when  religion  promises  to 
grow  in  austerity  and  grave  solemnity,  yet  the  fact  re- 
mains that  dancing  is  one  of  the  legitimate  channels 
which  Nature  has  provided  for  the  outpouring  of  health- 
ful vivacity,  and  that  it  is  as  proper  an  expression  of  true 
joyousness  of  spirit  as  the  light-hearted  song,  the  merry 
jest,  or  the  ringing  laugh.  Nor  is  dancing,  independently 
of  this,  without  its  physical  usefulness.  When  properly 
taught,  it  brings  into  action  and  developes  the  muscles, 
imparts  an  agreeable  elasticity  to  the  figure  and  gait,  and 
throws  a  graceful  air  of  confidence  over  the  demeanour, 
which  contrasts  fevourably  with  the  boorish  awkwardness 
of  the  mere  clown.  Nor  is  the  effect  upon  the  manners 
less  pleasing  and  useful  when  it  brings  the  sexes  together 
under  proper  and  wholesome  regulations,  and  softens, 
refines,  and  elevates  the  masculine  nature  by  ensuring 
the  practice  of  those  gentle  courtesies  which  every  true 
man  pays  to  woman,  and  which  her  companionship  is  so 
well  calculated  to  teach.  It  is  true  that  the  physical  ad- 
vantages of  dancing  are  at  present  to  a  great  extent  lost 
by  the  conditions  under  which  it  is  practised.  In  the 
heated,  enervating  atmosphere  of  the  ball-room,  the  lungs 
are  denied  that  free  play  which  exercise  produces  in  the 
open  air,  but  in  these  days  of  railway  trains  and  excur- 
sions, there  is  no  reason  why  the  blue  sky  and  the  o'er- 
arching  forest  trees,  and  the  green  carpet  of  the  velvet 
sod  lighted  by  the  great  lamp  of  nature  should  not  to  a 
considerable  extent  replace  the  gas-lighted  saloon,  and 
spite  of  the  imperturbability  of  the  stoic,  the  sneers  of  the 
cynic,  and  the  ostentatious  righteousness  of  the  modern 
Pharisee,  there  is  no  more  pleasing  sight  than  to  see 
a  group  of  youths  and  maidens  pacing  over  the  turf 
to  the  harmony  of  some  gay  tune,  while  the  old  woods 
around  resound  with  the  mingled  echoes  of  the  strain  and 
the  joyous  laugh,  which  comes  from  the  very  hearts  of 
the  happy  revellers. 


THE  spread  of  lunacy  in  England  has  been  remarked 
upon  by  various  writers,  and  is  asserted  to  have  greatly 
increased  during  the  last  few  years.  Probably  the  extent 
of  this  increase  has  been  exaggerated,  and  the  increase 
itself  is  rather  apparent  than  real;  for  just  as  a  well- 
organized  police  brings  crime  to  liglit  which  was  never 
before  suspected,  so  the  number  of  lunatic  asylums,  both 
public  and  private,  which  have  comparatively  recently 
been  called  into  existence,  has  probably  brought  this  evil 
more  to  the  surface,  and  made  it  more  conspicuous. 
Still,  -ye  fear  from  the  variety  and  credibility  of  testimony 
that  lunacy  is  more  prevalent,  and  it  is  interesting  as 
well  as  important  to  endeavour  to  trace  ths  malady  to  its 
sources.  As  statistical  information  is  extended  and  be- 
comes more  generally  accessible,  this  attempt  will  be- 
come more  easy,  and  its  results  more  certain ;  but  at  the 
present  time,  in  what  we  do  know,  there  appear  to  be 
Pacts  leading  us  towards  a  correct  conclusion.  From  a 
return  extending  to  the  beginning  of  1850  there  were  in 
public  asylums  and  licensed  houses  in  England  and  Wales 
no  less  than  15,079  lunatics,  and  it  would  seem  that  the 
causes  tending  to  produce  lunacy  act  with  about  the  same 
force  upon  men  and  women,  the  number  of  males  being 
7,154,  that  of  females  7,925.  One  of  the  first  facts  in 
connection  with  these  unfortunate  creatures  is  the  small 
number  furnished  by  the  propertied  classes.  In  the  cases 
of  wealthy  lunatics  a  commission  de  lunaiico  inguirendo  is 
generally  resorted  to,  in  order  that  their  estates  may  be 
legally  administered  during  the  period  of  their  insanity, 
and  of  this  class  we  find  only  238.  The  next  thing  that 
strikes  the  attention  is  the  comparatively  insignificant 
number  produced  by  our  criminal  population.  Of  that 
class  there  was  but  264  in  confinement.  The  whole 
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number  of  private  lunatics  drawn  from  the  comfortably 
situated  portions  of  the  people  reaches  3,774  while  the 
pauper  lunatics  swell  up  to  11,305.  From  this  it  appears 
pretty  plainly  that  poverty,  while  it  produces  crime  on  the 
one  hand  breeds  madness  upon  the  other,  but  madness 
of  a  peculiar  character.  We  are  informed,  for  instance, 
that  while  a  large  proportion  of  the  criminal  lunatics  are 
dangerous  maniacs,  the  preponderating  number  of  pauper 
lunatics  are  imbeciles  and  idiots.  It  may  be  true  that 
many  of  the  latter  have  become  paupers  in  consequence 
of  their  imbecility ;  but  it  was  also  undoubted  that  the 
condition  of  pauperism,  by  taking  away  the  feeling  of 
independence,  checking  energy  and  industry,  and  render- 
ing thought  unnecessary,  tends  to  produce  weakness  of 
intellect,  which  is  transmitted  in  an  aggravated  form  from 
parents  to  children,  and  in  a  generation  or  two  gravitates 
into  imbecility.  So  that  we  may  safely  draw  the  con- 
clusion that  the  unfavourable  circumstances  by  which  the 
poor  are  surrounded  are  the  great  causes  of  lunacy  as 
well  as  of  crime. 


for  £tttle  One*. 


ANNIE    CLAYTON'S    DEBT. 

MANY  years  ago,  when  Annie  Clayton  was  a  very  little 
girl,  her  papa  and  mamma  lost  a  great  deal  of  money, 
and  were  obliged  to  send  her  into  the  country  to  live  with 
her  grandpapa  and  aunts.  Now,  Annie  was  very  fond  of 
her  dear  papa,  and  mamma,  and  baby,  and  very  sorry  to 
leave  them,  even  to  live  with  her  aunts,  who  were  so  kind 
to  her  ;  and  whenever  she  had  anything  nice  or  pretty 
given  to  her,  she  used  to  wish  she  could  send  some  of  it 
to  her  little  brother  Willy.  She  was  very  fond  of  reading, 
too,  and  never  so  happy  as  when  she  had  a  book  in  her 
hand,  and  was,  on  the  whole,  a  good,  clever  little  girl ; 
attentive  to  her  lessons,  and  obedient  to  her  aunts.  Fond 
as  she  was  of  reading,  she  stitched  her  papa  a  set  of 
wristbands  in  her  play  hours,  and  worked  some  handker- 
chiefs for  her  mamma,  because  her  aunts  used  to  tell  her, 
she  could  only  show  her  love  to  them  by  doing  what  she 
could  to  help  them ;  and  that  though  such  a  very  little 
girl  could  not  do  much,  yet  that  little  would  be  a  very  ac- 
ceptable proof  that  she  had  not  forgotten  her  dear  family. 
We  must  all  do  the  best  we  can, — even  little  children  can 
do  something. 

As  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clayton  were  now  poor,  they  could 
not  buy  Annie  as  many  books  as  she  would  have  liked  to 
have ;  her  aunts  used  to  give  her  plenty  of  school-books ; 
and  as  her  uncles,  and  many  of  their  friends,  often  made 
her  presents  of  money,  she  determined  to  save  up  her 
silver  coin  to  spend  in  books,  and,  whenever  she  could, 
she  would  peep  in  at  the  bookseller's  window  to  settle 
what  book  she  would  next  have.  You  cannot  think  what 
a  pleasure  this  was  to  her,  to  count  up  her  money,  and 
then  to  spend  it  herself;  to  have  five  or  six  shillings  of 
her  own  money;  she  was  so  proud  of  her  books,  she 
covered  them  up  nicely  in  paper,  and  had  a  long  catalogue 
of  them.  They  soon  filled  up  all  one  shelf  in  her  aunt's 
little  bookcase. 

You  must  not  think  that  Annie  was  selfish,  because  at 
present  she  spent  her  money  on  herself;  indeed  she  was 
a  generous  little  girl,  aud  very  fond  of  giving  things ;  but 
she  knew  that  books  would  bring  her  and  baby  pleasure 
which  would  last  all  their  lives,  and  she  wisely  preferred 
buying  things  that  would  be  useful,  to  squandering  her 
money  in  cakes  and  tarts  :  you  know  her  relations'were 
not  rich,  so  it  was  her  duty  to  be  economical.  She  would 
always,  however,  gladly  lend  her  books,  and  was  ever 
ready  to  share  any  little  dainty  with  her  schoolfellows. 

Annie  went  to  a  day-school  at  a  little  distance  from 
her  grandpapa's,  and  as  some  others  of  her  schoolfellows 
lived  very  near  her,  one  servant  used  generally  to  fetch 


the  whole  of  them — there  were  five  or  six  of  them  toge- 
ther— and  they  always  had  a  pleasant  walk  home.  It  so 
happened,  that  old  Mrs.  Clarke  had  just  opened  M  very 
tempting  stall,  and  the  way  they  generally  came  leu  them 
past  her  shop.  There  were  gingerbread  cakes,  of  all 
shapes  and  sizes;  nice  crackling  parliament ;  hot  spiced- 
nuts ;  hardbake,  with  large,  white  almonds  in  it ;  clear- 
looking  barley-sugar ;  streaked  peppermint-sticks ;  and 
all  sorts  of  sweets,  neatly  laid  out  on  a  clean,  white  cloth ; 
it  quite  made  one's  mouth  water  to  look  at  it.  Sometimes 
one,  and  then  another  of  the  little  girls  would  stop  to  buy 
something,  whenever  their  nurse  was  not  cross,  or  in  too 
great  a  hurry  to  allow  them  to  make  a  choice,  and  they 
were  quite  good  customers  to  the  old  lady  :  but  it  so  hap- 
pened that  Annie  had  never  had  a  penny  to  spare  lately, 
and  had  never  bought  anything  of  her,  though  she  was 
often  tempted  to  ask  her  aunt  for  sixpence  of  her  money, 
that  she  and  her  friends  might  have  a  good  treat.  But 
she  was  ashamed  to  do  this,  because  she  was  now  saving 
up  to  buy  baby  a  horse  and  a  cart,  which  her  uncle  was 
to  take  to  London  for  her ;  and  he  was  to  go  very  soon 
indeed.  One  day,  however,  her  grandpapa  gave  her  two- 
pence, and  she  determined  to  lay  it  all  out,  because 
Charlotte  Price,  a  rude,  greedy  girl,  had  called  her  mi- 
serly, and  laughed  at  her  for  never  having  cakes  like  the 
rest :  so,  that  afternoon  she  proudly  stopped  at  the  little 
stall.  They  were  just  four;  and  as  they  generally  spent 
about  a  halfpenny  each,  Annie  thought  she  had  quite 
enough  for  all. 

"  Now,  Charlotte/'  she  said,  "  I  will  show  you  that  I 
can  spend  my  money  sometimes,  so  come  and  help  your- 
self; I  will  pay  for  you — take  what  you  like :  and  you, 
Fanny,  must  have  some,  because  you  took  my  part ;  and 
you  shall  have  some  too,  Louisa,  for  you  lent  me  your 
skipping-rope :  now,  just  choose,  dear." 

Her  companions  did  not  require  a  second  invitation, 
but  instantiy  began  to  select  among  the  sweets ;  this  was 
always  a  difficult  task,  and  occupied  some  time,  there  were 
so  many  nice  things ;  they  generally  finished  by  putting 
Mrs.  Clarke  and  their  servant  quite  out  of  temper. 
While  they  were  thus  employed,  Annie  thought  poor 
Betsy,  the  nurse,  looked  as  if  she  would  like  some- 
thing too,  so  she  handed  her  a  cake,  and  took  nothing 
herself. 

"  Why,  Annie,  you  have  not  taken  anything  yet,"  said 
Louisa  Baker. 

"  I  don't  like  anything  here,"  said  Annie,  by  way  of 
excuse. 

<c  Oh,  Miss,"  cried  Mrs.  Clarke,  "  I  dare  say  I  can  find 
something  for  you.  I've  some  fine  rich  toffy,  and  some 
lemon-drops ;  just  look,  Miss." 

"  Oh,  how  nice,"  shouted  Charlotte,  taking  some  drops 
directly,  and  never  stopping  to  ask  the  price.  Poor  Annie 
was  quite  frightened  to  see  how  she  ate. 

"  I  think  we  have  had  enough  now,  Annie,"  said 
Louisa.  "  I  am  sure  we  must  leave  off,  and  we  are 
much  obliged  to  you ;  but  I  wish  you  had  taken  some- 
thing too,  dear.  For  shame,  Charlotte,  how  greedy  you 
are ! " 

"  What's  to  pay,  Mrs.  Clarke  ?  "asked  Annie. 

"  What  have  you  had,  ladies  ?  "—When  Mrs.  Clarke 
counted  up  the  things,  she  found  that  Charlotte's  came 
to  twopence-halfpenny,  while  Fanny,  Louisa,  and  Betsy 
had  had  but  just  as  much. — fivepence  in  all. 

Annie  was  dreadfully  vexed ;  she  did  not  know  what 
to  do  ;  but  pulling  out  her  twopence,  whispered,  (blush- 
ing all  over),  "  I  have  not  quite  enough  with  me,  Mrs. 
Clarke ;  I  will  pay  you  to-morrow,  if  you  please." 

"  Quite  right,  Miss,"  replied  Mrs.  Clarke,  who  pitied 
her  distress. 

Fanny  and  Louisa  had  already  gone  on,  as  Betsy  could 
stay  no  longer,  so  they  had  no  idea  of  Annie's  trouble; 
and  as  for  Charlotte,  she  was  far  too  selfish  to  care  about 
the  matter  at  all. 
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Our  little  Mend  was  in  great  distress,  for  her  aunts  and 
mamma  had  always  taught  her  to  avoid  debts,  arid  she 
was  really  ashamed  to  ask  them  for  some  of  her  own 
money.  There  was  an  old  lady,  who  generally  gave  her 
a  penny  whenever  she  saw  her,  and  as  her  aunts  were 
going  to  take  her  there  to  tea  that  night,  perhaps  she 
would  do  so  now.  Poor  Annie  was  disappointed,  for  aunt 
Mary  had  been  telling  Mrs.  Lomax  of  her  niece's  in- 
tended purchases,  and  her  kind  old  friend,  after  asking 
her  many  questions  about  them,  put  half-a-crown  into 
her  hand. 

"There,  Annie!  now 'are  you  not  obliged  to  Mrs. 
Lomax  ?"  said  her  aunt. 

She  blushed,  and  said  "yes" — thinking  how  much 
rather  she  would  have  had  a  penny. 

"  I  am  quite  glad,"  continued  Aunt  Mary,  "  that 
Annie  is  wise  enough  not  to  waste  her  money  at  Mrs. 
Clarke's  stall ;  I  am  sure  she  must  have  more  pleasure 
in  sending  a  useful  present  to  her  little  brother,  than  in 
eating  that  sweet-stuff  that  would  make  her  ill,  as  it  does 
that  greedy  girl,  Charlotte  Price." 

"  I  hope  my  little  Annie  will  never  be  greedy," 
said  Mrs.  Lomax,  "  it  makes  persons  so  mean.  Why, 
I  am  told  that  Charlotte  often  goes  in  debt  for  cakes  and 
sweetmeats." 

"  Dear  me,  I  hope  not,"  said  Aunt  Mary ;  "  debt  is 
a  dreadful  thing.  When  young  people,  or  old,  once  run 
into  debt,  there's  no  knowing  what  it  may  lead  to." 

Annie  now  had  less  inclination  than  ever  to  tell  her 
aunt  of  her  fault,  and  the  next  day  it  rained  so  heavily 
that  she  could  not  go  to  school.  She  tried  to  coax  her 
aunts  and  grandpapa  to  give  her  a  penny,  but  they  said 
she  had  had  quite  enough  that  week,  and  she  was  obliged 
to  return  without  having  the  money  for  Mrs.  Clarke  ;  she 
was  quite  ashamed  to  pass  the  stall,  and  would  slink  by 
whenever  she  thought  the  old  woman  would  not  see  her. 
Two  or  three  days  afterwards,  when  she  was  taking  a  walk 
with  her  aunts,  they  stopped  to  speak  to  Mrs.  Clarke,  and 
Annie  trembled  all  over — for  she  thought  she  would  be 
sure  to  remind  her  of  her  debt.  Her  aunt  put  a  cake 
into  her  hands,  but,  instead  of  eating  it,  she  lingered  be- 
hind, and  gave  it  back  to  Mrs.  Clarke,  saying  that  would 
be  a  halfpenny  off. 

"Why,  what  have  you  been  loitering  for,  Annie?" 
said  her  aunt. 

ft  Nothing,  aunt." 

"  Where  is  your  cake  ? — gone  already !  I  thought  you 
would  have  kept  a  bit  to  feed  the  swans  with,  little 
greedy !  Never  mind,  pet,  I  dare  say  you  were  hungry : 
I  only  called  you  greedy  in  fun,  darling ;  so  don't  cry." 

Charlotte  Price  had  now  found  out  that  Annie  had  not 
paid  Mrs.  Clarke ;  but,  instead  of  wishing  or  trying  to 
help  her,  she  threatened  to  tell  her  aunts  of  her,  if  she 
did  not  give  her  more  cakes.  "  I  know  they  would  be 
famously  angry  with  you,  Miss,  and  serve  you  right  too, 
you  are  so  stingy ;  why,  Mrs.  Lomax  gave  you  a  whole 
half-crown  the  other  day,  and  yet  you  won't  even  pay 
your  debts." 

"  Oh,  Charlotte  !  how  can  you  be  so  cross  ?  You 
know  I  am  saving  it  to  buy  baby's  coat,  and  I  can't 
change  it;  and  I  asked  Mrs.  Clarke  to  wait  a  little 
while,  and  she  says  she  will,  because  I  am  honest  and 
truthful." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  that,  Miss  ?  I'm  sure  I'm 
as  honest  as  you  are;  but  that  nasty,  spiteful  old  woman 
says  she'll  complain  at  school,  and  don't  pay  her  nine- 
pence  I  owe  her ;  so,  if  you  don't  lend  me  that,  or  pro- 
mise to  pay  Mrs.  Clarke  for  me,  I'll  tell  of  you  to-morrow; 
see  if  I  don't  !" 

Annie  was  dreadfully  frightened  at  this ;  she  knew  she 
could  not  do  what  Charlotte  wished,  and  after  thinking  a 
great  deal,  so  much  so,  that  she  was  turned  back  in  all 
her  lessons,  and  got  into  sad  disgrace,  she  determined  to 
tell  the  truth  to  her  aunts,  and  pay  off  her  terrible  debt 


at  once.  That  very  afternoon  she  asked  them  to  go  by 
Mrs.  Clarke's,  and  then  she  told  them  to  pay  the  old 
woman  twopence-halfpenny  for  her. 

"Twopence-halfpenny,  Annie  !  What  for  ?  You  surely 
will  not  break  your  money  now  ?  You  know  you  had  but 
just  enough  for  baby's  things,  and  the  parcel  must  be 
bought  arid  packed  to-night,  as  your  uncle  goes  to- 
morrow." 

"  I  can't  help  it,  aunt ;  I  owe  it  Mrs.  Clarke,  and  I 
must  pay  her  at  once." 

"  You,  Annie — you  owe  money  for  cakes — I  am 
shocked." 

"  Indeed  it  was  not  her  fault,  ma'am,  so  much  as  the 
young  ladies,"  said  Mrs.  Clarke.  "Miss  Annie  has 
never  bought  anything  herself.  I  can  wait — I  will  gladly 
wait — she  need  not  be  disappointed  of  sending  the  things 
to  town." 

"  You  are  very  good,  but  Annie  must  pay  her  debts — 
'  be  just  before  you  are  generous' — she  must  not  make 
presents  when  she  owes  money." 

Annie's  debt  was  paid,  but  she  lost  that  opportunity  of 
sending  to  town ;  and  she  heard  that  baby  was  sadly  dis- 
appointed to  find  his  uncle  had  brought  him  nothing  from 
his  sister, — for  he  had  heard  she  was  sending  him  a  fine 
present.  This  was  her  punishment ;  and  it  was  a  lesson 
to  her  never  to  be  extravagant  again,  even  in  little 
matters ;  for  by  foolishly  allowing  her  schoolfellows  to 
help  themselves  as  they  liked  at  Mrs.  Clarke's  stall,  she 
ran  into  debt,  you  see ;  and  debt,  if  ever  so  small,  always 
brings  shame  and  disgrace,  as  Charlotte  had  found, — for 
she  was  not  only  punished  both  at  home  and  at  school, 
when  the  old  woman  had  to  call  for  her  money,  but  all 
her  schoolfellows  shunned  her  on  account  of  her  mean 
greediness. 


THE   FOLLY  OF   PRIDE. 

Take  some  quiet,  sober  moment  of  life,  and  add  toge- 
ther the  two  ideas  of  pride  and  man ;  behold  him,  crea- 
ture of  a  span  high,  stalking  through  infinite  space  in  all 
the  grandeur  of  littleness.  Perched  on  a  speck  of  the 
universe,  every  wind  of  heaven  strikes  into  his  blood  the 
coldness  of  death ;  his  soul  floats  from  his  body  like 
melody  from  the  string ;  day  and  night,  as  dust  on  the 
wheel,  he  is  rolled  along  the  heavens,  through  a  labyrinth 
of  worlds,  and  all  the  creations  of  God  are  flaming  above 
and  beneath.  Is  this  a  creature  to  make  for  himself  a 
crown  of  glory,  to  deny  his  own  flesh,  to  mock  at  his 
fellow,  sprung  from  that  dust  to  which  both  will  soon 
return  ?  Does  the  proud  man  not  err  ?  Does  he  not 
suffer  ?  Does  he  not  die  ?  When  he  reasons,  is  he  never 
stopped  by  difficulties :  When  he  acts,  is  he  never 
tempted  by  pleasure  ?  When  he  lives,  is  he  free  from 
pain  ?  When  he  dies,  can  he  escape  the  common  grave  ? 
Pride  is  not  the  heritage  of  man ;  humility  should  dwell 
with  frailty,  and  atone  for  ignorance,  error,  and  imper- 
fection.— Rev.  Sydney  Smith. 

IMPORTANCE    OF    UNDERSTANDING   TENDENCIES. 

If  we  consider  well,  we  shall  find  that  every  capability, 
however  slight,  is  born  with  us ;  that  there  is  no  vague, 
general  capability  in  man.  It  is  our  ambiguous,  dis- 
sipating education  that  makes  men  uncertain  ;  it  awakens 
wishes,  when  it  should  be  animating  tendencies  ;  instead 
of  forwarding  our  real  capacities,  it  turns  our  efforts  to- 
wards objects  which  are  frequently  discordant  with  the 
mind  that  aims  at  them.  /  augur  better  of  a  child,  a 
youth  who  is  wandering  astray  in  a  path  of  his  own,  than 
of  many  who  ar?  walking  aright  upon  paths  which  are 
not  theirs.  If  the  former,  either  by  themselves  or  by  the 
guidance  of  others,  ever  find  the  right  path,  that  is  to  say, 
the  path  which  suits  their  nature,  they  will  never  leave 
it ;  while  the  latter  are  in  danger  every  moment  of  shak- 
ing off  a  foreign  yoke,  and  abandoning  themselves  to  un- 
restricted license. — Goethe's  Wilhelm  Meister. 
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ELIZA  COOK'S  JOURNAL. 


LOO  K     U  P. 

LOOK  up,  -when  about  thee  are  clinging 
The  joys  that  would  bind  thee  to  earth  : 

In  thought  let  thy  spirit,  upspringing-, 
Still  roam  the  bright  land  of  her  birth. 

Look  up  from  the  sorrows  that  darken 
With  shadows  thy  pathway  through  life  ; 

To  the  sweet  voice  of  hope-speaking  hearken, 
'Mid  the  old  sounds,  discordant,  of  strife. 

When  thine  heart  'neath  its  burthen  is  failing, 
Look  up  to  thy  Maker  for  might, 

Is  the  night-time  of  error  prevailing  ? — 
Truth  sheddcth  above  thee  her  light. 

Look  up,  when  despairing  thou  liest 
Far  down  in  the  depths  of  thy  sin  ; 

Look  up  from  thy  glory  the  highest, — 
There  are  lights  yet  more  lofty  to  win ! 


FRITZ. 


LET  US  TRY  TO  BE  HAPPY. 


LET  us  try  to  be  happy !  we  may  if  we  will 

Find  some  pleasures  in  life  to  o'erbalance  the  ill ; 
There  was  never  an  evil,  if  well  understood, 

But  what,  rightly  managed,  would  turn  to  a  good 
If  we  were  but  as  ready  to  look  to  the  light 

As  we  are  to  sit  moping  because  it  is  night, 
We  should  own  it  a  truth,  both  in  word  and  in  deed, 

That  who  tnes  to  be  happy  is  sure  to  succeed. 

r 
Let  us  try  to  be  happy !  some  shades  of  regret 

Are  sure  to  hang  round,  which  we  cannot  forget. 
There  are  times  when  the  lightest  of  spirits  must  bow 

And  the  sunniest  face  wear  a  cloud  on  its  brow ; 
We  must  never  bid  feelings,  the  purest  and  best, 

To  lie  blunted  and  cold  in  our  bosoms  at  rest ; 
But  the  deeper  our  own  grief,  the  greater  our  need 

To  try  to  be  happy,  lest  other  hearts  bleed. 

Oh !  try  to  be  happy !     It  is  not  for  long 

We  shall  cheer  on  each  other  by  counsel  or  song. 
If  we  make  the  best  use  of  our  time  that  we  may, 

There  is  much  we  can  do  to  enliven  the  way. 
Let  us  only  in  earnestness  each  do  our  best — 

Before  God  and  our  Conscience,  and  trust  for  the  rest ; 
Still  taking  this  truth  both  in  word  and  in  deed, 

That  who  tries  to  be  happy  is  sure  to  succeed. 

ELIZABETH  P.  ROBERTS. 


CHILDREN. 

1  am  glad  the  world  is  full  of  children.  To  me,  earth, 
with  all  its  other  charms,  were  a  gloomy  waste  without 
them.  I  love  to  feel  as  a  little  child.  There  is  no  solace 
in  affliction  so  sweet  as  the  sympathy  of  children ;  there 
is  no  music  so  enchanting  as  their  unaffected,  joyous 
laugh.  I  am  never  so  happy,  aud  the  gentle  spirit  of 
humanity  never  breathes  so  freshly  and  cheeringly  into 
my  heart,  as  when  I  am  surrounded  by  a  company  of 
affectionate,  merry  children. — Henry  C.  Wright. 

PUNCTUALITY. 

If  you  desire  to  enjoy  life,  avoid  unpunctual  people. 
They  impede  business,  and  poison  pleasure.  Make  it 
your  own  rule  not  only  to  be  punctual,  but  a  little  before- 
hand. Such  a  habit  secures  a  composure  which  is  essen- 
tial to  happiness.  For  want  of  it  many  people  live  in  a 
constant  fever,  and  put  all  about  them  into  a  fever  too. — 
The  Original. 


DIAMOND     DUST. 

PRIDE  is  never  so  effectually  put  to  the  blush,  as 
when  it  finds  itself  contrasted  with  an  easy  but  dignified 
humility. 

TRUTH  should  never  strike  her  topsails  in  compliment 
to  ignorance  or  sophistry. 

SOME  run  headlong  into  danger  because  they  have  not 
the  courage  to  wait  for  it. 

THE  friendship  that  is  formed  insensibly,  and  without 
professing  much,  is  generally  the  most  lasting. 

THE  mind  is  like  a  sheet  of  white  paper  in  this,  that 
the  impressions  it  receives  the  oftenest,  and  retains  the 
longest,  are  black  ones. 

INT  contentions  for  power,  the  philosophy  and  poetry 
of  life  are  dropped  and  trodden  down. 

THE  heart  is  a  garden,  youth  is  its  spring,  and  hope  is 
its  sunshine.  Love  is  a  thorny  plant  which  grows  up 
and  bears  one  bright  flower  which  has  nothing  like  it  in 
all  the  earth. 

THOSE  who  would  conscientiously  employ  power  for 
the  good  of  others  deserve  it,  but  do  not  desire  it ;  and 
those  who  would  employ  it  for  the  good  of  themselves, 
desire  it,  but  do  not  deserve  it. 

THINK  it  no  part  of  your  business  curiously  to  search 
into  other  men's  lives,  but  narrowly  inspect  your  own 
errors. 

IT  is  much  better  to  mend  one  fault  in  yourself  than 
to  find  a  hundred  in  your  neighbour. 

LIBELLERS — literary  bravoes,  supported  by  illiterate 
cowards. 

WHEN  thou  hast  no  observers,  be  afraid  of  thyself. 

To  love  one  that  is  great  is  almost  to  be  great  one's 
self. 

SOME  read  to  think, — these  are  rare ;  some  to  write, — 
these  are  common ;  and  some  read  to, talk, — and  these 
brm  the  great  majority. 

MANY  there  are  who  preach  less  from  the  feelings  of 
he  heart  than  from  the  fulness  of  the  memory. 

EVERYBODY  knows  that  an  hour  is  sixty  minutes; 
ret  few  seem  to  know  that  sixty  minutes  are  an  hour. 

GOLD  should  never  be  made  the  god  of  our  idolatry, 
ut  the  agent  of  our  benevolence. 

THE  victims  of  ennui  paralyze  all  the  grosser  feel- 
ngs  of  excess,  and  torpify  all  the  finer,  by  disuse  and 
nactivity. 

AFFECTATION  of  any  kind  is  holding  up  a  candle  to 
ur  defects,  and  shows  want  of  judgment  or  sincerity. 

MANY  cups,  many  diseases ;  too  much  oil  chokes  the 
amp. 

TH<NK  often  on  what  you  have  done,  that  you  may 
.ot  forget  what  you  have  to  do. 

GRATITUDE  is  a  feeling  we  may  hope  for,  but  not  one 
re  can  exact. 

MANY  who  find  the  day  too  long  think  life  too  short. 

THE  brain  of  a  fox  will  be  of  little   service  to  thee, 
'  thou  venturest  to  play  with  the  paw  of  a  lion. 
THOSE  who  have  no  friends  to  whom  they  can  confide 
leir  sorrows  are  cannibals  of  their  own  heart. 
MAN'S  prayer,  and  God's  mercy,  are  like  two  buckets 
n  a  well ;  while  one  ascends  the  other  descends. 
To  sin  on  quietly,  because  you  do  not  intend  to  sin 
[ways,  is  to  live  on  a  reversion  which  will,  probably, 
ever  be  yours. 

He  that  xr.iderstands  the  weight  of  each,  would  rather 
ield  a,  flail  than  a  sceptre. 
RARELY  promise ;  but,  if  lawful,  constantly  perform. 
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A  SOLDIER'S  RECOLLECTIONS. 

THE    second   portion   of   the    "  Lights   and    Shades   of 
Military  Life,"  edited  by  Sir  C.  J.  Napier,  is  written  by 
M.  Elzear  Blaze,  who,  unlike  the  Count  de  Vigny,  the 
author  of  the  first  portion,  (see  Journal,  No.  89,)  was 
soldier  of  the  empire,  gives  us  a  more  stirring,  exciting 
notion  of  the  life  of  a  soldier,  than  we  gather  from  the 
recollections  of  the  Count,  who  entered  the  French  army 
just  when  Napoleon  was  overthrown,  and  the  wars  which 
had  so  long  desolated  Europe  were  brought  to  a  close. 
The  soldier  of  the  Bourbons  passing  a  tedious  insipid 
life  in  country  quarters  arid  listless  parades  is  devoured  by 
ennui  and  dissatisfaction,  and  is  led  into  a  train  of  thought, 
which  shows  him  the  army  stripped  of  its  apparent  use- 
fulness, divested  of  its  fictitious  glory,  and  being  trans- 
formed in  the  minds  of  the  people  from  an  idol  to  an 
obje  jt  of  dislike,  sees  things  from  a  very  different  point 
of  s  ght  to  that  which  is  occupied  by  the  actual  warrior, 
whose  memory  teems  with  the  fatigues  of  marches,  the 
constant   change   of  scene   and   association,   the   rough 
enjoyment  of  the  camp  and  the  bivouac,  the  constant 
watchfulness  of  out-post  duty  in  the  front  of  a  hostile 
force,  and  the  animating  excitement  of  the  field  of  battle. 
Thest    scenes   prevent   thought   by  the   continuity  and 
intensity  of  the  action  which  goes  on  among  them,  and 
so  while  the  Count  de  Vigny  becomes  a  somewhat  senti- 
mental, but  reflective  soliloquizer,  M.  Elzear  Blaze  pre- 
sents us  with  a  series  of  animated  pictures,  the  recollec- 
tion of  which  seems  endeared  to  his  mind ;  as  the  memory 
of    past     privations    manfully    borne,    and    of    bygone 
dangers  successfully  braved,  is  endeared  to  the  minds  of 
most  men  of  healthful  active  temperaments ;  but  to  the 
reader  the  record  of  the  man  of  action,  and  the  lucubra- 
tions of  the  man  of  thought,  tend  to  the  same  conclusion. 
They  both  alike  tend  to  show  the  hideousness  of  that  mili- 
tary system,  which  turns  men  into  unthinking  machines, 
and    crushing    out    their     individuality    of     character, 
smothers  the  voice  of  conscience,  and  the  promptings  oi 
right  under  a  blind  unintelligent  obedience.     It  is  true 
that  obedience  is  a  useful  quality  in  the  affairs  of  th 
world,  and  ought  not  to  be  treated  lightly.     In  the  pre- 
sent state  of  society  at  all  events,  obedience  is  the  main- 
spring of  real  order — but  it  is  intelligent  thinking  obedi- 
ence, which  alone  is  valuable — and  while  the  willing  sub 
mission  of  the  citizen  to  those  laws  which  are  necessar 
to  the  conservation  and  progress  of  society — while  a  leav 
ing  room  for  individual  freedom  of  thought  and  action 
is  a  high  example  of  that  quality;  the  slavish  abjectnes 
of  the  soldier  transforming  the  man  into  a  mere  piece  o 
j  clock  work  is  a  state  to  which  no  intelligent  being  shoulc 
willingly  suffer  himself  to  be  reduced.     Such  a  system  o 
rule  can  only  be  safely  enforced  for  any  great  length  o 
time  over  ignorant  men ;  such  as  the  vast  majority  of  ou 


armies  are  composed  of;  educated  men  would  first 
grumble,  and  at  length  rebel.  Intellectual  culture  would 
in  all  probability  be  fatal  to  the  discipline,  perhaps  to 
lie  prowess  of  armies ;  not  because  those  with  a  larger 
hare  of  knowledge  would  not  fight  as  sternly  in  defence 
f  their  relatives,  their  homes,  their  properties,  and  their 
ights,  as  the  most  illiterate;  but,  because,  they  would 
ot  be  so  contented  to  shed  their  blood,  and  spend  their 
.ves  in  quarrels  which  do  not  concern  them,  and  for 
bjects  in  which  they  have  no  interest.  Ignorance  and 
rant  of  thought  on  the  part  of  the  governed  are  the 
jrand  supports  of  that  discipline  which  requires  passive 
bedience,  and  is  more  heavy,  galling,  and  restrictive  in 
ts  action,  than  any  civil  despotism  which  tyrants  have 
ver  attempted  to  impose  upon  the  world.  Let  us  take 
,n  example  of  military  obedience  in  illustration  of  this 
rom  M.  Elzear  Blaze. 

'  Well  clothed,  well  warmed,  well  lodged,  well  fed — 
vhat  lacks  the  soldier  ?  Oh,  but  a  mere  trifle  ! — as  the 
dog  in  the  fable  said  to  his  companion — liberty.  That 
ollar  which  is  riveted  about  the  neck  of  the  soldier  is 
not  broken  till  he  is  released  from  the  service,  either  by 
,  discharge  or  by  a  cannon-ball-  All  the  time  that 
he  soldier  passes  with  his  regiment  is  divided  into  a 
lundred  different  portions,  scarcely  one  of  which  belongs 
exclusively  to  himself.  If  he  sleeps,  the  drum  awakes 
lim  ;  if  he  wakes,  the  drum  obliges  him  to  sleep.  The 
drum  makes  him  march,  it  stops  him,  leads  him  to  ex- 
ercise, to  battle,  to  mass,  to  the  promenade.  '  I  am 
lungry  ! '  '  you  must  be  mistaken,  my  friend  ;  the  drum 
las  not  yet  made  that  rolling  which  ought  alone  to 
shake  the  fibres  of  your  stomach.  The  soup  cannot 
36  ready  till  the  drum  has  said  so.'  '  If  I  had  but  a 
crust  of  bread  ! '  '  Dolt !  the  drum  has  not  beat  the 
breloque  ! '  " 

In  the  morning,  the  soldier,  broom  in  hand,  sweeps 
the  barracks  within  and  without,  and  again  the  drum 
calls  him  to  his  duty.  One  day  in  Laborie's  week,  when, 
of  course,  he  had  to  superintend  the  sweepers,  he  was 
very  angry  with  a  corporal  because  a  heap  of  dirt,  for 
the  removal  of  which  he  had  given  positive  orders  the 
day  before,  had  not  been  taken  away. 

"  '  But,  lieutenant,  we  know  not  where  to  put  it.' 

"  '  Throw  it  outside.' 

"  'The  mayor  has  already  complained,  and  the  colonel 
forbidden  that  to  be  done.' 

' « « Well  then  dig  a  hole  and  bury  it.' 

"  *  And  what  shall  we  do  with  the  mould  that  comes 
out  of  it  ? ' 

"  '  Are  you  stupid,  corporal  ?  You  must  make  it  large 
enough  to  hold  both.' 

"When  the  sweeping  is  finished,  the  manual  exercise 
succeeds;  and  then  the  arms  and  accoutrements  must  be 
cleaned,  the  cartouch  box  polished,  the  clothes  brushed, 
the  shoes  blacked,  the  buttons  brightened.  Make  haste. 
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it  is  the  Lour  for  the  parade.  It  is  there  you  must 
shine.  Come  along,  my  hero,  distinguish  yourself;  the 
least  spot  upon  your  frock  would  draw  a  prohibition  to 
go  out  upon  the  corporal  of  the  week  and  the  serjeant  of 
the  week,  arrest  upon  the  lieutenant  of  the  week,  and 
you  would  long  feel  the  effects  of  the  punishment  which 
they  had  undergone  for  your  sake.  These  gentlemen  are 
civilly  responsible  for  the  appearance  of  their  soldiei-s. 
'  If  they  are  not  smart,'  says  the  colonel,  e  it  is  you  that 
I  shall  call  to  account.5  All  these  orders  of  the  drum,  of 
the  corporal,  and  of  the  officers,  must  always  be  obeyed 
instantly,  without  remark,  without  reply.  When  the 
clock-maker  has  made  a  clock,  it  goes  without  asking 
why.  Soldiers,  you  must  be  like  that  clock;  march, 
turn,  halt,  above  all  not  a  word ! 

"  '  But  captain ' 

" '  To  the  salle  de  police  for  two  days ! ' 

" '  If  you  would  listen  to  me ' 

"'  For  four  days.' 

"  <  And  yet ' 

" '  For  a  week.' 

"  '  It  is  an  injustice ! ' 

" '  To  prison  for  a  fortnight.  If  you  say  another 
word,  beware  of  the  black  hole  and  a  court  martial.' 

"  Nothing  short  of  this  severity  has  been  necessarily 
required,  in  order  that  one  individual  might  be  master  of 
one  hundred  thousand  armed  men.  Passive  obedience 
from  grade  to  grade,  is  the  condition  sine  qua  non  of  the 
existence  of  an  army.  The  most  absurd,  the  most  stupid 
order,  must  be  obeyed  without  a  word/' 

What  a  life  for  the  poor  aspirants  for  glory.  The  per- 
petual drum  their  monitor,  and  they  its  passive  slaves 
bound  without  the  semblance  of  a  murmur  to  obey  orders 
which  their  intellect  sneers  at  or  their  consciences 
revolt  from.  One  would  think  that  no  amount  of  lodging, 
food,  and  clothes,  ay,  and  laurels  to  boot,  though  those 
same  laurels,  by  the  way,  grow  but  thinly  and  stunted, 
and  withered  in  the  ranks,  would  recompense  a  lifetime 
.  like  this  so  opposed  to  manly  truth  and  independence. 
Hut  it  is  not  only  private  soldiers  that  are  exposed  to 
such  influences  as  these.  Though  they  may  assume  more 
delicacy,  the  officer  is  equally  the  slave  of  the  caprices  of 
his  superiors.  Take  the  following  instance  for  example, 
which  in  combination  with  its  most  objectionable  features 
presents  a  mixture  of  absurdity,  stupidity,  and  subser- 
viency so  ridiculous,  that  we  should  have  hesitated  to 
give  credence  to  it  upon  the  testimony  of  a  less  trust- 
worthy authority  than  M.  Blaze. 

"  In  1813  we  were  in  the  environs  of  Berlin ;  we  were 
effecting  our  retreat,  which  was  not  very  agreeable,  for 
in  order  to  see  the  Russians  we  were  obliged  to  make  a 
half-turn.  One  evening  the  general  received  a  letter  to 
this  effect,  I  must  first  mention  that  we  were  quartered 
in  a  village,  with  two  battalions  of  infantry  and  four  pieces 
of  cannon,  and  that  we  were  face  to  face  with  the  enemy. 
'My  dear  General, — Send  immediately  one  of  your  bat- 
talions to  the  village  of .  The  officer  who  com- 
mands it  must  guard  himself  militarily,  and  keep  up  all 
night  patroles  which  are  to  communicate  with  ours.  Give 
him  two  of  your  pieces  of  cannon.'  Assuredly  this  order 
was  positive  enough  ;  never  was  there  anything  less  am- 
biguous. Our  general  gave  orders  for  the  departure  of 
the  battalions ;  he  read  the  letter  again  and  again,  mused 
over  it,  and  then  exclaimed :  '  He  does  not  say  what  I 
am  to  do  with  the  other  two  pieces  of  cannon  ! ' 

"  *  You  must  keep  them  of  course.' 

" '  His  letter  does  not  say  so.' 

" '  Neither  does  it  say  what  you  are  to  do  with  the 
other  battalion.  You  must  keep  the  battalion  and  the 
cannon  too.' 

"  The  general  was  perhaps  vexed  to  see  that  I  was  clearly 
right.  He  takes  me  for  a  fool  said  he  to  himself.  Soho, 
my  fine  fellow  who  think  yourself  a  deal  cleverer  than  I 
am.  I'll  make  you  smart  for  it.  '  Mount  your  horse, 


Sir ;  go  to  the  general  of  division,  and  ask  him  the  mean- 
ing of  his  letter.' 

"  '  But  it  seems  to  me  that 

" '  Let  the  order  I  give  be  instantly  obeyed.' 

"  '•  Be  assured,  general,  that  it  is  useless  ;  that  I  always 
do  my  duty  with  zeal,  but  at  this  moment " 

"'Begone,  Sir.     I  command  you  1 ' 

"  I  was  obliged  to  start,  to  run  all  night  through  the 
fields,  along  horrible  roads  with  which  I  was  not  ac- 
quainted ;  the  rain  poured  in  torrents,  and  I  can  assure 
you  that  the  ride  was  none  of  the  most  agreeable.  I  had 
to  pass  through  all  the  French  sentries ;  twice  or  thrice  I 
got  in  the  dark  to  the  enemy's  advanced  posts,  and 
musket  shots  drove  me  back  into  my  road.  The  French, 
hearing  me  coming  from  the  wrong  direction,  fired  upon 
me  too,  long  before  they  cried  qui  vive,  which  they  are 
too  much  in  the  habit  of  doing.  If  I  escaped  with  my 
life  that  night,  it  was  entirely  owing  to  the  terrible 
weather,  which  I  heartily  cursed  at  the  moment  of  my 
departure.  At  length  I  arrived  at  the  quarters  of  the 
general  of  division  at  Kopnick. 

'•  '  Where  is  the  general?  waken  the  general;  I  must 
speak  to  the  general.' 

"  '  What  is  the  matter  then  ?  are  we  attacked  ?'  asked 
the  officers  of  the  staff. 

"  '  Waken  the  general ;  I  am  ordered  to  speak  to  none 
but  the  general  himself.' 

"The  brave  was  enjoying  "the  sweets  of  his 

first  sleep.     I  entered  his  chamber  with  my  sabre  trail- 
ing along  the  floor. 

"  'Ah,  you  there  !  Is  there  fighting  in  your  quarter  ? 
Do  you  come  for  reinforcement  ?' 

"  '  I  am  come  to  inquire  the  meaning  of  your  order.' 

"  'What  order?' 

"  '  Our  general  wishes  to  know  what  he  is  to  do  with 
the  two  pieces  of  cannon  that  he  has  left.' 

'"Are  you  making  game  of  me  ?' 

"  '  Most  certainly  I  should  not  take  such  a  liberty.  I 
hope,  general,  that  you  think  me  incapable  of  doing  so  ?' 

"  'Then  you  must  be  silly.' 

"  '  Permit  me,  general,  to  remark  that  I  am  not  acting 
upon  my  own  account;  that  I  am  merely  the  bearer  of  a 
message  from  another.  This  other  asks,  by  my  voice 
what  he  is  to  do  with  the  two  pieces  of  cannon.' 

"  '  Are  we  acting  a  play  ?  or  is  it  a  wager  that  you  ar  j 
striving  to  win  ?' 

"  '  Believe  me,  general,  if  I  were  acting  the  play,  I 
would  not  take  the  liberty  to  make  you  an  interlocutor 
without  your  permission  ;  and  if  I  had  laid  a  wager,  I 
should  not  have  dared  to  waken  you  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  to  decide  the  winning  or  the  losing  of  it ;  once  more 
I  repeat  my  question  :  what  are  we  to  do  with  the  two 
pieces  of  cannon  that  we  have  left  ? ' 

'"Go  to  the  devil  with  them  !' 

"  '  So  much  for  myself;  but  the  general  ? ' 

" '  Well,  both  of  you,  together  or  separately,  I  care  not 
how ;  let  me  alone,  I  want  to  sleep.' 

"  My  embassy  finished,  I  mounted  my  horse  again,  and 
got  back  by  eight  in  the  morning,  at  the  very  moment 
when  the  battalion  and  the  two  fatal  pieces  of  cannon 
were  on  the  point  of  starting.  The  general  was  at  the 
head  of  his  troops.  I  arrived,  bowed  to  him,  and  waited 
to  be  questioned. 

"  '  Have  you  seen  the  general  of  the  division  ?' 

"  '  Yes.' 

"  '  What  says  he  ?' 

" '  Something  which  I  dare  not  repeat.' 

"  '  I  insist  on  knowing.' 

"  'Military  subordination  forbids  me  to  reply/ 

"  '  Military  subordination^  sir,  orders  you  to  obey  me  ! 
What  said  the  general  to  you  ? ' 

•'"He  desired  me  to  tell  you  to  go  to  the  devil/ 

"'Sir!' 

"  '  General,  twenty  witnesses  heard  him,  and  here  are 
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hundreds  more  to  declare  that  you  have  ordered  me  to 
speak '" 

If  such  a  scene  as  this  were  presented  on  the  boards  of 
a  theatre,  it  would  appear  in  its  broad  extravagance,  to 
outrage  probability  if  not  possibility,  but  here  it  is  nar- 
rated by  one  of  the  actors  in  it.  The  story  reminds  one 
of  the  sayings  of  that  man  who  told  his  son  to  see  with 
how  little  wisdom  the  world  was  governed.  How  ludi- 
crous the  stupidity  of  the  general  who  could  not  decipher 
the  meaning  of  so  plain  an  order,  and  how  revolting  the 
mixture  of  vanity,  and  malice,  and  want  of  self-control, 
that  could  prompt  him,  on  being  set  right,  to  uselessly 
expose  the  life  of  another.  What  a  slave  to  the  whims 
and  caprices  of  a  man  whom  he  despised  M.  Blaze  must 
have  felt  himself,  if  "  military  subordination "  allowed 
him  to  think,  as  he  rode  through  foul  weather  and  the 
musket  shots  of  friendly  and  hostile  sentinels.  What  a 
curious  idea  the  angry  impatience  and  almost  excusable 
coarseness,  of  the  general  of  division,  gives  us  of  the  cour- 
tesies and  amenities  which  are  nursed,  amid  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  military  life,  and  finally  what  a  ludicrous  sort  of 
poetical  justice  there  is  in  the  insulting  answer  being  con- 
veyed to  the  stupid  and  malicious  general,  by  the  disci- 
pline-opened lips  of  his  subordinate.  - 

It  is  useless,  worse  than  idle,  to  talk  of  honour  and 
glory,  fame  and  emulation,  and  such  like  thought  bubbles 
as  high  and  ennobling  influences  ;  such  a  system  must 
degrade  the  soldier,  it  must  take  the  best  qualities  of 
the  freeman  out  of  him — it  must  have  a  tendency  to  make 
men  tyrants  to  those  below  them,  slaves  to  those  above 
them,  and  tyranny  and,  slavery  are  two  of  the  most 
debasing  circumstances  to  which  human  beings  can  be 
subjected.  They  are  likely,  if  not  certain,  to  weaken  the 
true  relations  of  man  to  /nan,  and  to  lower  the  tone  ot 
morality.  That  they  have  this  effect  is  pretty  evident 
from  several  anecdotes  in  the  work,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing, embodying  as  it  does  both  meanness  and  tyranny,  is 
one  of  the  most  unobjectionable  examples  : — 

"  In  a  skirmish  near  Burgos,  the  wife  of  an  officer  of 
.ny  acquaintance  had  her  carriage  broken  to  pieces,  and 
she  was  forced  to  proceed  sorrowfully  on  foot.  She  was 
soon  overwhelmed  with  fatigue  ',  the  perspiration  trickled 
down  her  face,  her  delicate  limbs  could  no  longer  support 
their  burden  ;  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  go  a  hundred 
paces  further.  Her  husband  was  extremely  distressed  to 
see  his  wife  in  such  a  condition.  '  Poor  Laura/  said  he 
to  me,  'she  will  certainly  die  upon  the  road  if  I  can- 
not meet  with  a  carriage,  a  horse,  or  a  mule  to  carry  her.' 

"'We  shall  not  find  any  to-day,  but  I  think" I  ob- 
served in  the  rear-guard  a  soldier  driving  an  ass,  and  if 
you  can  prevail  on  him  to  sell  or  lend  it  to  you ' 

"An  excellent  thought,  you  are  my  best  friend,  that 
you  are.  Where  is  that  soldier  ?  where  is  that  ass  ?  I 
would  give  fifty  louis  for  an  ass  for  Laura.  Poor  Laura, 
how  tired  she  is.' 

"  '  She  cannot  stir  another  step.' 

"  '  I  would  give  a  hundred  louis  for  an  ass.  Money 
was  made  to  circulate ;  and  of  what  benefit  is  it  to  have 
money  if  Laura  suffers?  Let  us  go  and  look  for  this 
ass.' 

"  '  I  dare  say  you  might  get  it  at  a  much  cheaper  rate.' 

" '  What  signifies  the  price,  so  I  do  but  find  an  ass  ? 
But  where  shall  we  find  one  ?' 

"  '  At  the  rear-guard.  I  think  it  belongs  to  some 
marauder  who  is  keeping  out  of  the  way ;  let  the  regi- 
ment pass  on,  we  shall  soon  see.' 

"  '  Courage  Laura,  walk  a  little  further ;  I  shall  soon 
be  back/ 

"  The  column  had  by  degrees  passed  us ;  the  rear- 
guard appeared,  and  we  saw  a  voltigeur  leading  by  the 
bridle  a  long-eared  animal,  upon  which  he  had  slung  his 
knapsack  on  one  side,  and  his  musket,  as  a  counterpoise, 
upon  the  other. 

<e '  Aha,  there  is  the  ass  that  we  are  looking  for !  I  say 


voltigeur,  my  wife  is  ill,  she  cannot  walk  any  further;  you 
must  sell  me  that  ass/ 

"  '  That  I  will  captain.' 

"  '  How  much  do  you  ask  for  it  ? ' 

'  Twenty  francs.' 

' '  Are  you  joking  ?  Twenty  francs  ! — twenty  francs ! 
and  for  a  stolen  ass— for  you  have  stolen  it — and  it 
would  serve  you  right  if  I  were  to  inform  the  general- 
in-chief/ 

"  '  But,  captain,  I  did  not  steal  it ;  I  found  it  as  we 


ere  passing  through  the  last  village.' 
"  '  You.  found  it,  did  you  ?     I  am  n 


as  to  believe  that.' 


not  such  a  simpleton 


* f  But  even  if  I  had  stolen  it,  you  ought  to  be  very 
glad,  since  you  are  in  want  of  such  a  thing.' 

" '  Well,  I  will  give  you  two  pieces  of  one  hundred 
sous,  for  your  ass.' 

"  '  Oh,  no  !     I  must  have  twenty  francs  ! ' 

"  '  Well,  I  give  your  choice  between  my  two  hundred 
sous,  and  a  complaint  to  the  general-in-chief ! ' 

" '  Here,  take  my  ass  ! ' 

"'My  dear  fellow/  said  he,  turning  to  me,  'it  is 
horribly  dear ;  ten  francs  for  a  stolen  ass  !  but,  never 
mind,  money  was  made  to  circulate.'  " 

The  above  anecdote  puts  one  in  mind  of  the  oft-told 
story  of  the  miser  in  an  emergency,  begging  for  aid, 
making  the  most  extravagant  offers  to  obtain  help,  and 
when  assisted  depreciating  the  service.  It  contrasts  oddly 
enough  with  that  common  notion  which  prevails  of  the 
free-handed  careless  liberality  of  soldiers.  The  con- 
duct of  the  voltigeur  too  is  strangely  at  variance  with 
received  impressions  of  the  chivalrous  gallantry  of 
Frenchmen  generally,  and  of  French  soldiers  in  parti- 
cular. It  would  appear  that  we  must  modify  those 
notions  of  the  qualities  which  go  to  make  up  the  military 
character,  and  which  we  have  picked  up  at  second-hand 
from  poets  and  romancists,  and  opportunely  enough  the 
I  Count  de  "Vigny  and  M.  Elzear  Bla/e  come  forward,  under 
the  auspices  of  so  distinguished  a  soldier  as  Sir  C.  J. 
Napier,  to  assist  us  in  the  task. 

Our  readers  will  no  doubt  have  remarked  the  italicized 
word  "found"  in  the  preceding  dialogue,  and  that  besides 
introducing  us  to  a  knowledge  of  the  odd  notions  of 
meum  and  tuum  which  obtain  in  military  service,  and  the 
nice  subtle,  soldierlike,  we  suppose  we  must  say,  distinc- 
tion between  finding  and  stealing  learnt  in  that  school, 
leads  us  to  notice  the  fact  which  M.  Blaze  records,  that 
the  French  armies  were  accompanied  by  numerous  orga- 
nized gangs  of  plunderers,  not  composed  of  the  rabble  of 
sutlers  and  camp  followers,  but  of  those  "immortal 
troops"  which  covered  France  with  so  much  glory.  Of 
course  it  would  be  too  much  to  expect  that  men  without 
rations  marching  through  a  hostile  country  would  abstain 
from  pillage,  and  starve  j  but  it  would  appear  that  plun- 
dering went  on  when  there  was  no  want  of  food,  and 
what  is  more  remarkable  than  all,  the  gentlemen  of  the 
army,  the  officers  themselves  not  only  winked  at,  but 
aided  and  abetted  the  practice,  and  shared  in  the  spoil. 
M.  Blaze  for  his  own  part  naively  enough  confesses  to  a 
participation  in  some  little  picarooning  of  this  sort.  He 
says—  ^ 

' '  Lieutenant/  said  Dieudonne,  the  most  intrepid 
marauder  of  the  army,  to  me,  one  day,  'if  you  woul^1 
give  me  permission,  I  would  go  to  a  village,  which  must 
be  on  the  other  side  of  the  wood,  for  I  hear  the  cocks 
crowing,  and  probably,  I  should  find  some  hens,  too, 
there.' 

"  '  You  well  know  that  it  is  forbidden/ 

"  '  Yes,  but  if  you  would ' 

"'What?' 

" '  Only  just  not  take  notice  that  I  am  absent  at  the 
rappel.' 

'  'Get  you  gone,  and  contrive  so  that  I  know  nothing 
about  the  matter.' 
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"Dieudonne  returned  with  a  cart  laden  with  provi- 
sions, of  which  he  made  presents  to  the  officers,  to  keep 
himself  in  favour ;  and  thanks  to  his  activity,  our  table 
at  the  bivouac  was  always  well  supplied.  *  *  I 

shall  perhaps  be  told  that  it  was  wrong  to  authorize 
pillage ;  to  this  I  reply  that  my  conscience  has  never  re- 
proached me  on  account  of  the  pigeons,  the  pullets,  the 
ducks,  which  I  procured  in  this  manner.  We  should 
have  been  stupid,  indeed,  if,  while  we  were  serving  our 
generals  as  instruments  of  enriching  themselves,  we  hail 
not  dared  to  indulge  ourselves  with  a  roasted  chicken 
when  their  excellencies  were  pleased  to  forbid  it.  Very 
often  they  were  well  paid  for  these  prohibitions ;  some- 
times, too,  they  wished  to  gain  at  our  expense,  a  repu- 
tion  for  integrity,  which  some  of  them  stood  greatly  in 
need  of." 

We  hardly  know  which  is  more  noticeable,  the  eager- 
ness of  "  the  most  intrepid  marauder  "  io  plunder,  or  the 
willingness  of  the  officer  to  permit,  and  profit  by  it.  But 
the  whole  would  still  be  incomplete,  if  the  strange  justifi- 
cation of  an  over  easy  conscience  had  not  been  presented 
to  meet  an  anticipated  accusation,  and  the  conduct  of 
generals,  dishonest  upon  a  large  scale,  had  not  been  put 
forward  to  excuse  minor  delinquencies.  For  all  we  know 
Dick  Turpiri  and  Jack  Sheppard  might  have  pleaded  the 
same  justification — that  their  consciences  did  not  prick 
them  very  sharply,  and  that  they  would  have  been  stupid, 
indeed,  to  deny  themselves  a  few  paltry  purses,  while 
higher  and  more  respectable  rogues  niched  their  thou- 
sands. 

The  conduct  of  the  generals  too,  would  bear  comparison 
with  the  Jonathan  Wilds,  of  fifty  years  ago,  for  just  as  the 
thief-takers  of  that  period  took  the  public  money  to  put 
down  crime,  and  then  made  their  own  bargains  with  the 
thieves — so  the  French  generals  were  well  paid  to  pro- 
hibit plunder,  and  the  people  were  pillaged  all  the  same. 
These  comparisons  may  not  be  very  savoury  to  the  glory 
hunters,  but  we  cannot  help  it  if  they  are  true,  and  they 
choose  to  prove  the  charges  out  of  their  own  mouths. 

It  would  seem  too  that  these  plunderers  exhibited  that 
reckless  thoughtlessness  which  might  be  expected  from 
men,  out  of  whom  an  iron  system  had  pressed  the  habit 
of  thought.  They  not  only  took  what  was  necessary  for 
themselves,  but  they  indulged  in  the  very  wantonness  of 
spoliation,  and  took  and  wasted  ten  times  sufficient  to 
supply  their  wants.  For  instance — 

"  We  lived  upon  what  the  soldiers  found- — a  soldier 
:  never  steals  anything,  he  only  finds  it — and  it  was  not 
;  possible  to  do  otherwise;  our  rapid  marches  prevented 
our  magazines  from  following  us,  when  we  had  magazines. 
;  In  rich  countries  twenty  times  the  quantity  of  provisions 
than  it  was  possible  to  consume  was  brought  to  camps  ; 
the  rest  was  wasted.  The  soldier  lives  from  hand  to 
mouth :  yesterday  he  was  destitute  of  everything,  to-day 
he  is  in  abundance ;  he  forgets  the  privations  of  yester- 
day, and  gives  himself  no  concern  about  the  morrow ; 
neither  does  it  occur  to  him  that  in  the  following  day 
other  regiments  will  arrive  at  the  position  which  he  is 
about  quitting ;  and  that,  while  taking  for  himself  what 
is  necessary,  it  would  be  well  to  leave  something  for  those 
who  are  to  come  after  him.  Such  an  idea  never  enters 
his  head,  A  company  of  one  hundred  men  has  already 
killed  two  oxen — these  are  sufficient ;  they  have,  besides, 
found  four  cows,  six  calves,  twelve  sheep ,  they  are  all 
slaughtered  without  mercy,  that  they  may  regale  them- 
selves with  the  tongues,  the  kidneys,  and  the  brains. 
They  enter  a  cellar,  where  twenty  pipes  present  an  im- 
posing and  majestic  battle  array ;  they  have  no  tools  for 
boring  holes,  but  soldiers  are  never  at  a  loss :  they  fire 
with  ball  at  the  staves,  and  presently  twenty  fountains  of 
wines  are  playing  on  all  sides,  amid  bursts  of  laughter 
from  the  actors.  If  one  hundred  pipes  were  in  the  cellar 
they  would  all  be  broached  at  once  ;  for  they  have  a 
right  to  try  which  is  the  best.  All  runs  away — all  is 


wasted — and  it  very  often  happens  that  the  tipplers  drink 
to  such  excess  that  they  fall  down  and  are  drowned  in  the 
flood  of  wine  which  inundates  the  cellar." 

What  more  than  this  could  the  veriest  mob  of  a 
profligate  city — the  veriest  horde  of  barbarians  do  ? 
Such  things  may  be  palliated  when  a  town  is  stormed, 
and  men's  blood  is  hot  with  the  excitement  of  the  fight. 
But  this  is  the  case  here  on  an  unopposed  entry  into  a 
peaceful  town  or  district ;  and  it  is  observable  that  M. 
Blaze  himself,  in  noticing  the  wanton  folly  of  such  con- 
duct, does  not  appear  to  feel  the  avoidable  injustice  per- 
petrated, and  the  sufferings  of  the  plundered,  but  only 
the  impolicy  of  not  leaving  something  for  their  coming 
comrades.  The  best  mode  of  killing  the  intellects  and 
deadening  the  moral  sense  of  men  would  appear  to  be  to 
prevent  them  from  thinking  for  themselves,  and  teaching 
them  the  art  of  war.  We  can  only  afford  room  for  one 
more  extract,  showing  the  gross  disregard  of  human  life 
and  suffering  induced  by  a  military  education ;  and  we 
can  only  hope,  not  -for  the  honour  of  armies,  but  for  the 
honour  of  our  common  humanity,  that  it  records  a  rare 
existence  of  barbarity. 

"  The  mention  of  the  mud  of  Putulsk  reminds  me  of 
the  melancholy  adventure  of  an  officer  of  engineers.  He 
had  sunk  in  a  slough  up  to  his  chin,  and  could  not  ex- 
tricate himself  j  a  grenadier  came  up.  'Comrade,'  cried 
the  officer,  '  come  and  help  me,  I  shall  soon  be  smo- 
thered by  the  mud.'  'And  who  are  you?'  'An  officer 
of  the  engineers.'  Ah,  one  of  those  fellows  who  make 
problems  1  Well,  draw  your  plan.'  And  the  grenadier 
went  his  way.  The  soldiers  disliked  the  officers  of  the 
engineers,  because  they  never  saw  them  fight  with  the 
bayonet.  They  could  not  conceive  how  it  was  possible 
to  render  services  to  the  army  with  a  pencil  and  a  pair  of 
compasses/' 

We  have  noticed  this  book  at  such  length,  not  because 
it  evinces  high  literary  talent,  nor  because  it  directly  in- 
culcates  any  high  moral  lessons,  but  because  it  is  instruc- 
tive. On  the  best  authority — that  of  military  men  them- 
selves— it  strips  the  scenes  of  war  of  the  false  halo  of 
honour,  and  the  delusive  glare  of  glory,  and  a  few  more 
such  publications  read  in  a  right  spirit,  will  do  much  to 
increase  the  already  existing  distaste  for  war  and  its  in- 
stitutions, and  aid  peace  congresses  in  hastening  the 
advent  of  that  time  when  men  shall  "  war  no  more." 


A  YANKEE  TRICK  ON  A  HOOSIER  LANDLORD. 

IN  a  quiet  little  Ohio  village,  many  years  ago,  there  was 
a  tavern  where  the  stages  always  changed,  and  the  pas- 
sengers expected  to  get  breakfast.  The  landlord  of  said 
hotel  was  noted  for  his  tricks  upon  travellers,  who  were 
allowed  to  get  fairly  seated  at  the  table,  when  the  driver 
would  blow  his  horn  (after  taking  his  "  horns")  and  sing 
out,  "  Stage  ready,  gentlemen,"  whereupon  the  passengers 
were  obliged  to  hurry  out  and  take  their  seats,  leaving  a 
scarcely- tasted  breakfast  behind  them,  for  which,  however, 
they  had  to  fork  over  fifty  cents !  One  day,  when  the 
stage  was  approaching  the  house  of  this  obliging  host, 
a  passenger  said  that  he  had  often  heard  of  the  landlord's 
trick,  and  he  was  afraid  they  would  not  be  able  to  get  any 
breakfast. 

"  What  ? — how  ?    No  breakfast  ? "  exclaimed  the  rest. 

"  Exactly  so,  gents,  and  you  may  as  well  keep  your 
seats  and  tin." 

"  Don't  they  expect  passengers  to  breakfast?" 

"  Oh,  yes  !  they  expect  you  to  it,  but  not  to  eat  it.  I 
am  under  the  impression,  that  there  is  an  understanding 
between  the  landlord  and  driver,  that,  for  sundry  and 
various  drinks,  &c.,  the  latter  starts  before  you  can 
scarcely  commence  eating." 

"  Why,  wot  on  airth  air  yew  talkia'  'bout  ?  Ef  yew 
calkerlate  I'm  goia'  to  pay  'four  ninepences '  fur  my 
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breakfuss  and  not  get  the  vallee  on't,  you  air  mistakin'  !" 
said  a  voice  from  the  back  seat,  the  owner  of  which  was 
one  Hezekiah  Spalding — though  'tew  hum'  they  call  him 
'  Hez'  for  short.  "  I'm  goin'  tew  git  my  breakfuss  yere, 
and  not  pay  '  nary  red'  till  I  dew." 

"  Then,  you'll  be  left." 

"  Not  as  yew  knows  on,  I  won't  ! " 

"  Well,  we'll  see,"  said  the  other,  as  the  stage  drove 
up  to  the  door,  and  the  landlord,  ready  to  do  the  "hospi- 
table/* says— 

"  Breakfast  just  ready,  gents  !  Take  a  wash,  gents  ? 
Here's  water,  basins,  towels,  and  soap." 

After  performing  their  ablutions,  they  all  proceeded  to 
the  dining-room,  and  commenced  a  fierce  onslaught  upon 
the  edibles,  though  "  Hez  "  took  his  time.  Scarcely  had 
they  tasted  their  coffee,  when  they  heard  the  unwelcome 
sound  of  the  horn,  and  the  driver  exclaim  "  Stage  ready!" 
Up  rise  eight  grumbling  passengers,  pay  their  fifty  cents, 
and  take  their  seats. 

"  All  aboard,  gents  ?"  inquired  the  host. 

"  ONE  missing,"  said  they. 

Proceeding  to  the  dining-room,  the  host  finds  Hez  very 
coolly  helping  himself  to  an  immense  piece  of  steak,  the 
"  size  of  a  horse's  lip." 

"  You'll  be  left,  sir  !     Stage  is  going  to  start !  " 

"  Wai,  I  haint  got  nothin  tew  say  agin  it !  "  drawls 
out  Hez. 

"  Can't  wait,  sir,  better  take  your  seat." 

"  I'll  be  gaul-darned  if  I  dew,  nuther,  till  I've 
got  my  breakfuss  !  I  paid  for  it,  and  I'm  goin'  to  get 
the  vallee  on't !  and  if  you  calkerlate  I  ain't,  yew  air 
mistaken." 

So  the  stage  did  start,  and  left  Hez,  who  continued 
his  attack  of  the  edibles.  Biscuits,  coffee,  steaks,  &c.,  &c., 
disappeared  rapidly  before  the  eyes  of  the  astonished 
landlord. 

"  Say,  Squire,  them  there  cakes  is  ' bout  East ;  fetch 
us  nuther  grist  on  'em.  You,"  (to  the  waiter)  "nuther 
cup  dv  that  air  coffee.  Pass  them  eggs.  Raise  yew're 
own  pork,  Squire? — this  is  inazin  nice  ham.  Land 'bout 
yeare  tol'erable  cheap,  Squire  ?  Hain't  got  much  maple 
timber  in  these  parts,  hev  ye  ?  Dewin'  right  smart  trade, 
Squire?  I  calkerlate.  Don't  lay  yew're  own  eggs,  dew 
ye  ?  "  And  thus  Hez  kept  quizzing  the  landlord,  until  he 
had  made  a  hearty  meal. 

"  Say,  Squire,  now  I'm  'bout  tew  conclude  payin'my 
devowers  tew  this  ere  table,  but  of  yew'd  jist  give  us  a 
bowl  o'bread  and  milk  tew  sorter  top  off  with,  I'd  be 
much  obleeged  to  ye." 

So  out  goes  landlord  and  waiter  for  the  bowl,  milk,  and 
bread,  and  set  them  before  Hez. 

"  Spewn  tew,  ef  you  please  !" 

But  no  spoon  could  be  found.  Landlord  was  sure  he 
had  plenty  of  silver  ones  lying  on  the  table  when  the 
stage  stopped. 

"  Say  yew !  dew  you  think  them  passengers  is  goin' 
to  pay  yew  for  a  breakfuss,  and  not  git  no  compen- 
sashun  !  " 

"  Ah  !  what !  Do  you  think  any  of  the  passengers  took 
them  ? " 

"  Dew  I  THINK  ?  No,  I  don't  think,  but  I'm  sartin. 
Ef  they  air  all  as  green  as  yew  'bout  here,  I'm  goin'  tew 
locate  immediately  and  tew  wonst." 

The  landlord  rushes  out  to  the  stable,  and  starts  a  man 
off  after  the  stage,  which  had  gone  about  three  miles. 
The  man  overtakes  the  stage,  and  says  something  to  the 
driver  in  a  low  tone.  He  immediately  turns  back,  and 
on  arriving  at  the  hotel,  Hez  comes  out  to  take  his  seat, 
and  says. — 

"  How  air  yew,  gents  ?     I'm  rotten  glad  to  see  yew." 

"Can  you  point  out  the  man  you  think  has  the  spoons?" 
asked  the  landlord. 

"  Pint  him  out  ?  Sartainly,  ken.  Say,  Squire  !  I 
paid  you  four  ninepences  for  a  breakfuss,  and  I  calkerlate 


I  GOT  THE  VALLEE  ON'T  !     You'll  find  them  spoons  in 
the  coffee-pot ! " 

Go  ahead,  A  LL  ABOARD,  driver ! 


AUGUSTIN    THIERRY. 

IF  we  were  called  on  to  name  the  greatest  historical 
writer  of  our  age,  we  should  unhesitatingly  name 
AUGUSTIN  THIERRY.  He  is  the  great  genius  of  his  art.  j 
He  is  to  History  what  Shakspere  is  to  Poetry ;  dis- 
playing mental  gifts  of  the  highest  and  rarest  kind,  in  the 
most  felicitous  combination.  In  his  style  and  method  of 
narration  are  to  be  found,  the  graphic  art  of  the  painter, 
who  in  a  few  brief  lines  makes  the  human  group  start 
living  from  the  canvas, — the  careful  plodding  of  the 
antiquary,  the  keen  vision  of  the  man  of  the  world,  the 
passionate  fervour  of  the  politician,  the  calm  dignity  of  ! 
the  philosophic  thinker,  and  the  grandeur  of  tho  ppic  ! 
poet, — all  in  one.  His  pictures  are  imbued  with  local 
colour  ;  the  grouping  of  his  historical  figures  is  admirnble  ; 
they  are  full  of  life  and  action,  and  yet  withal  so  nntural, 
that  the  consummate  skill  of  the  artist  is  not  so  obvious 
at  first  sight,  as  it  afterwards  appears.  He  has  succeeded 
in  throwing  around  the  very  dry  bones  of  history  a  mira- 
culous life — raised  them  from  their  tomb,  and  clothed 
them  for  us  anew — presenting  to  us  almost  visibly  the 
"  age  and  body  of  the  times  "  long  since  passed  away. 

Augustin  Thierry,  like  the  other  great  living  historical 
writers  of  France,  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  extra- 
ordinary products  of  the  French  Revolution.  That  con- 
vulsive epoch  shook  all  previously-established  authority, 
in  politics,  in  morals,  in  religion,  and  in  literature,  to  the 
very  foundations ;  and  it  excited  an  amount  of  daring 
thought  and  speculation  quite  unparalleled  in  history. 
All  great  questions  were  agitated  anew ;  fields  that  had 
long  laid  fallow  were  again  turned  over  by  the  deep 
ploughshare,  and  a  new  surface  was  everywhere  turned  up 
for  cultivation.  Historical  literature  was,  like  all  the 
other  departments  of  literature,  thoroughly  overhauled 
and  explored,  and  an  amount  of  young  and  active  energy 
was  directed  to  the  renewed  study  of  the  subject.  The 
two  Thierrys,  Guizot,  Barante,  Sismondi,  Ballanche, 
Fauriel,  Michelet,  and  many  more,  went  to  work  with  all 
their  great  powers,  and  an  array  of  historical  works  was 
the  result  — the  like  of  which  the  world  had  never  before 
equalled.  Of  these,  the  greatest  were  the  historical 
writings  of  Augustin  Thierry,  whose  "  Merovingian  Era/' 
and  "  History  of  the  Norman  Conquest "  will  stand  for 
ever  as  monuments  of  his  unwearied  industry,  and  his 
magnificent  genius. 

The  life  of  Thierry  is  a  most  touching  one,  simple  and 
sweet  as  a  legend.  It  is  a  life  of  severe  and  conscientious 
study,  like  that  of  a  Benedictine  monk  of  the  early  ages — 
a  life  of  cheerful  seclusion,  of  rare  patriotism,  of  exem- 
plary resignation,  interrupted  by  trials  and  afflictions  the 
most  severe  that  can  trouble  the  career  of  a  literary  man, 
or  wring  the  chords  of  a  heart  full  of  affection ;  but  he 
has  suffered  and  endured  with  patience,  and  could  even 
speak  with  hope  and  bounding  exultation  in  the  midst  of 
his  deepest  afflictions.  For,  alas !  Thierry  is  blind !  j 
Like  our  own  Milton,  his  devotion  to  learning,  his  earnest 
gaze  after  the  light,  his  study  and  seclusion,  have  lost  , 
him  his  eyesight ! 

Augustin  Thierry  waa  born  at  Blois  on  the  20th  of 
May,    1795.     He  was  educated  at  the   college  of  that  , 
town,  and  his  studies   were  so  successful,   that  he  was  j 
received  at  the  Normal    School,  and  soon   after  nomi-  j 
nated  professor  of  a  provincial  college.     The  invasion  of 
1814  took  him  to  Paris.      It  is  probable  that  at  that  time 
there  belonged  to  his  character  and  imagination  much  of 
that  burning  ardour  and  enthusiasm,  which  is  so  natural 
to  youth  in  a  time  of  great  excitement,  an  impatience  of 
restraint  and  routine,  and  a  love  of  novelty,  change,  and 
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adventure,  which  may  have  induced  him  to  leave  the 
plodding  life  of  the  university,  to  become  the  disciple  and 
secretary  to  the  famous  economist  Saint-Simon.  He  did 
not,  however,  remain  long  in  this  vocation,  as  it  could 
not  satisfy  an  intelligence  so  penetrating  as  his,  and 
which  already,  in  its  inquiries  into  political  and  social 
order,  sought  in  history  and  its  institutions,  for  results 
rather  than  theories. 

In  1827,  we  find  him  a  joint  editor  of  the  "European 
Censor,"  (Censeur  Europeen,)  with  MM.  Comte  and 
Dunoyer.  The  "Censor"  was  one  of  the  boldest  and 
most  out-spoken  journals  of  that  period.  It  was  specu- 
latively  daring  on  all  subjects,  extremely  liberal,  and 
violent  in  ics  expressions  of  indignation  at  military  despo- 
tism, then  upon  the  neck  of  France.  The  subjects  which 
Thierry  treated  in  the  columns  of  that  journal  were 
chiefly  historical.  He  was  engaged  in  writing  a  series  of 
articles  on  the  revolutions  of  England,  when  he  suddenly 
fell  upon  the  key  to  all  our  history. 

"  One  day,"  says  he,  in  his  Autobiography  ;  "  on  atten- 
tively reading  over  some  chapters  of  Hume,  I  was  struck 
with  an  idea,  which  seemed  to  me  a  ray  of  light,  and  ex- 
claimed, as  I  closed  the  book,  '  All  this  dates  from  a  con- 
quest;  there  is  a  conquest  underneath  it;'  I  instantly 
conceived  the  plan  of  re-writing  the  history  of  the  Revo- 
lutions of  England,  considering  it  from  this  new  point  of 
view ;  and  the  Jirst  part  of  my  historical  sketch,  the  first 
essay  of  that  kind  I  had  ever  attempted,  soon  appeared  in 
the  "  Censeur  Europeen."  This  idea,  thus  lit  upon,  formed 
the  basis  of  nearly  all  Thierry's  future  labours.  The 
theory  became  gradually  elaborated  with  the  patient  study 
of  facts,  until  at  length  it  arrived  at  scientific  precision 
and  distinctness.  In  his  Ten  Years  Historic  Studies,* 
the  reader  is  enabled  to  trace  the  road  he  travelled,  and 
to  observe  the  gradual  development  and  elaboration  of 
Thierry's  grand  and  original  idea. 

After  he  had  published  his  first  series  of  articles  on  the 
history  of  England,  in  which  he  afterwards  found  that  he 
had  been  spending  much  time  and  labour  in  bending  his- 
tory to  a  theory  but  yet  imperfectly  elaborated,  he  changed 
his  plan,  and  resolved  to  leave  to  every  period  its  peculiar 
form  and  colouring;  but  he  did  not  give  up  the  idea  of 
tracing  all  the  history  of  England  from  the  fact  of  the 
Norman  Conquest.  He,  however,  proceeded  to  direct  his 
attention  to  another  important  branch  of  history,  that  of 
the  revolution  of  the  French  Commons.  Then  he  found 
that  previous  French  writers  had  greatly  falsified  the 
facts  of  the  past.  He  proceeded  diligently  to  explore  old 
chronicles  and  archives,  read  jurisconsults,  feudists,  and 
commentators  on  common  law ;  nothing  escaped  him. 
He  spent  the  whole  of  1819  in  this  employment,  and  it 
ended  by  the  careful  study  of  Ducange's  Glossary — then  of 
the  ancient  German  and  Scandinavian  idioms — having  pre- 
viously mastered  the  modern  German  and  English.  He 
was  now  on  the  track  of  the  genuine  sources  of  modern 
history  j  and  he  began  to  feel  very  consciously  that 
writing  articles  for  a  journal,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
make  out  some  strong  argument  for  the  purpose  of 
helping  the  triumph  of  a  favourite  cause,  was  not  the 
true  way  of  writing  history.  "  I  now  laid  down  the  law 
to  myself,"  says  he,  "never  to  confuse  colours  and  for- 
mulas, to  leave  to  every  epoch  its  originality;  in  one 
word,  strictly  to  respect  chronological  order  in  the  moral 
physiognomy  of  history,  as  well  as  in  the  succession  of 
events.  Under  the  influence  of  this  disposition  I 
changed  my  style  and  manner ;  my  former  stiffness  gave 
way ;  my  narrative  became  more  continuous ;  it  even 
occasionally  became  coloured  with  some  local  and  indivi- 
dual tints."  In  this  new  and  improved  style  he  wrote 
his  Essays  on  the  English  Restoration  and  the  Revolution 
of  1688  which  followed  it. 

He  was,  however,  as  yet  merely  trying  his  hand.    He 
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was  haunted  by  the  Norman  Conquest ;  and  he  returned 
with  ardour  to  the  early  history  of  England.  He  plunged 
into  the  minute  and  careful  study  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
period  :  then  studied  the  special  history  of  each  of  the 
Britannic  Isles  in  turn.  His  mind  was  suddenly  fired  by 
the  appearance  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  "  Ivanhoe,"  which 
confirmed  all  his  previous  notions  on  the  subject.  "  It  was 
with  a  transport  of  enthusiasm,"  he  says,  "  that  I  hailed 
the  appearance  of  that  master-piece  "  Ivanhoe."  Walter 
Scott  had  cast  one  of  his  eagle-glances  at  the  historical 
period  during  which  for  three  years  all  the  efforts  of  my 
mind  had  been  directed.  With  that  boldness  of  execu- 
tion which  distinguished  him,  he  had  placed  on  the  soil  of 
England  Normans  and  Saxons,  conquerors  and  con- 
quered, still  trembling  before  one  another  a  hundred  and 
twenty  years  after  the  conquest.  He  had  coloured  like  a 
poet  one  scene  out  of  the  long  drama,  which  I,  with  the 
patience  of  the  historian,  was  labouring  to  construct.  All 
the  reality  of  his  work,  the  general  characteristics  of  the 
epoch  in  which  the  fictitious  action  was  placed,  and  in 
which  the  personages  of  the  novel  figured — the  political 
aspect  of  the  country,  the  different  manners  and  mutual 
relations  of  the  various  classes  of  men — all  was  in  accord- 
ance with  the  outlines  of  the  plan  which  I  was  then 
sketching.  I  confess,  in  the  midst  of  the  doubts  which 
accompany  all  conscientious  work,  my  ardour  and  confi- 
dence were  redoubled  by  the  species  of  indirect  sanction 
which  one  of  my  favourite  statements  thus  received  from 
the  man  whom  I  consider  the  greatest  master  of  histo- 
rical divination  who  has  ever  existed." 

About  this  time  the  Censeur  fell  under  the  prosecution 
of  the  censorship,  and  ceased  to  exist,  after  six  years' 
battling  with  the  despotism  of  the  Government.  Thierry 
next  offered  a  series  of  letters  on  the  History  of  France  to 
the  editor  of  the  Courrier  Francois,  and  they  were 
accepted ;  but  they  were  so  democratic  in  their  tone — 
the  censor  so  mutilated  his  articles — and  they  excited 
such  a  shout  of  fury  from  the  anti-liberal  journals,  that 
the  proprietors  of  the  paper  suffered  a  loss  of  subscribers, 
and  the  writer  was  asked  to  "  change  the  subject."  His 
reply  was  that  he  had  made  a  vow  to  write  only  on  histo- 
rical subjects;  and,  accordingly,  in  January,  1821,  he  ! 
ceased  his  contributions  to  that  journal.  It  was  well  for 
the  cause  of  historical  literature  that  he  did  so  :  for  he  ; 
was  again  driven  back  upon  his  favourite  subject,  the 
Norman  Conquest ;  and  he  now  resolved  to  write  its  his- 
tory. He  set  to  work  with  a  zeal  proportioned  to  the 
difficulty  and  magnitude  of  the  enterprise. 

"  The  catalogue  of  books  I  had  to  read  and  abstract 
from,"  he  says,  "  was  enormous  ;  and  as  I  could  only 
have  a  very  small  number  at  my  disposal,  I  was  forced  to 
seek  the  rest  in  the  public  libraries.  In  the  depth  of 
winter  I  made  long  sittings  in  the  icy  galleries  of  the  Rue 
de  Richelieu ;  and  later,  under  a  summer  sun,  I  ran  in 
one  day  from  Sainte  Genevieve  to  the  Arsenal,  and  from, 
the  Arsenal  to  the  Institute,  the  library  of  which,  as  an 
exceptional  favour,  remained  open  till  nearly  five  o'clock. 
Weeks  and  months  passed  rapidly  to  me  in  the  midst  of 
these  preparatory  researches,  in  which  neither  the  thorns 
nor  discouragements  of  editorship  are  to  be  found ;  in 
which  the  mind,  soaring  freely  above  the  materials  it 
assembles,  composes  and  recomposes  at  will,  and  con- 
structs in  a  breath  the  ideal  model  of  the  edifice,  which 
must  later  be  built  piece  by  piece,  slowly  and  labor- 
iously. *  *  *  In  the  species  of  ecstasy  which 
absorbed  me  internally,  whilst  my  hand  turned  over  the 
leaves  of  a  book,  or  took  notes,  I  had  no  knowledge  of 
what  was  passing  around  me.  The  table  at  which  I  sat 
was  surrounded  and  abandoned  by  students,  the  clerks  of 
the  library  or  the  visitors  came  and  went  from  the  room ; 
I  heard  nothing,  saw  nothing;  I  saw  only  the  appari- 
tions which  my  readings  called  up  before  me.  This  re- 
membrance is  still  present  to  me  ;  and  since  this  period 
I  have  never  had  so  keen  a  perception  of  the  personages 
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of  my  drama,  of  those  men  of  various  races,  manners 
physiognomies,  and  destinies,  which  presented  themselves 
successively  to  my  mind ;  some  singing  to  the  Celtic  harp 
the  eternal  expectation  of  the  return  of  Arthur,  others 
sailing  through  the  tempest  as  regardless  of  themselves 
as  the  swan  playing  in  a  lake ;  some,  in  the  intoxication 
of  victory,  heaping  up  the  spoils  of  the  conqueror,  mea- 
suring by  line  the  land  to  divide  it,  counting  our  families 
by  heads  like  cattle:  others  again,  deprived  by  a  single 
defeat  of  all  that  makes  life  valuable,  resigning  them- 
selves to  the  right  of  strangers,  sitting  as  masters  at  their 
own  hearths,  or  frantic  with  despair,  rushing  to  the  forest 
to  live  there  like  wolves  on  rapine,  murder,  and  inde- 
pendence." 

Thus  passed  the  whole  of  the  year- 1821,  and  in  1822 
he  began  to  edit.  This  was  a  more  laborious  and  tedious 
work,  and  he  had  much  difficulty  in  satisfying  the  ideal 
standard  of  historic  composition,  which  he  had  set  up  in 
his  own  mind.  He  worked  on  thus  for  three  years  and  a 
half,  and  at  last  succeeded  in  bringing  out  "  The  History 
;  of  the  Norman  Conquest/'  in  the  spring  of  1825.  We 
need  scarcely  here  speak  of  the  superlative  merits  of  this 
great  work.  Europe  has  hailed  it  as  one  of  the  grandest 
historical  monuments  of  the  world.  It  brought  to  M. 
Thierry  honour,  fame,  and  we  hope  competency,  but  his 
great  success  was  not  unmingled  with  sorrow.  "My  joy, 
great  as  it  was,  had  a  sad  compensation,  my  eyes  had 
worn  themselves  in  work  ;  I  had  partly  lost  my  sight — I 
had  become  perfectly  incapable  of  reading  or  writing." 
He  was  advised  to  travel,  which  he  did  in  company  with 
his  friend  M.  Fauriel.  He  passed  into  South  Provence, 
his  mind  still  occupied  by  history.  "  Unable  myself  to 
read,  not  only  a  manuscript,  but  the  finest  inscription 
engraved  on  stone,  I  endeavoured  to  derive  some  benefit 
from  my  travels  by  studying  in  the  monuments  the  his- 
tory of  the  architecture  of  the  middle  ages.  I  had  just 
enough  sight  to  guide  me,  but  when  in  presence  of 
edifices  or  ruins,  of  which  it  was  necessary  to  find  out 
the  epoch,  and  determine  the  style,  I  know  not  what 
inward  sense  came  to  the  help  of  my  eyes.  Animated 
by  what  I  would  willingly  call  the  historic  passion,  I  saw 
further  and  more  clearly".  None  of  the  principal  lines, 
no  characteristic  feature  escaped  me,  and  the  promptness 
of  my  glance,  so  uncertain  in  ordinary  circumstances, 
was  a  cause  of  surprise  to  the  persons  w.ho  accompanied 
me.  Such  are  the  last  ideas  that  the  sense  of  sight  pro- 
cured me ;  a  year  afterwards  this  sight,  although  to  me 
keen  enjoyment,  was  no  longer  permitted  me;  the  re- 
mains of  vision  had  disappeared." 

Though  blind,  Thierry  laboured  on ;  he  felt  history  to 
be  his  destiny,  and  his  zeal  discovered  methods  of  inves- 
tigation which  enabled  him  to  gather  light  even  in  the 
dark.  He  read  with  others'  eyes,  and  the  brave  Armand 
Carrel  was  his  helper.  In  1826,  Thierry  was  fully 
engaged  on  the  first  of  a  series  of  histories  of  France, 
gathered  from  the  authentic  old  chroniclers.  In  this 
work  he  was  associated  with  the  celebrated  M.  Mignet. 
After  a  year's  labour  the  project  was  abandoned,  when 
Thierry  had  finished  a  volume,  but  it  was  not  published. 
He  then  proceeded  to  issue  a  second  series  of  his 
"  Letters  on  the  History  of  France,"  full  of  historic  in- 
terest and  value  to  the  historian,  from  the  deep  insight 
they  afford  into  the  past  life  and  movements  of  society  in 
France.  But  he  contemplated  a  work  grander  than  any 
he  had  yet  attempted  :  no  less  than  a  history  of  the 
early  Germanic  nations,  involving  a  picture  of  the  great 
invasions  which  caused  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  empire 
in  the  west.  He  had  entered  with  ardour  upon  this  new 
work,  courageous  though  blind,  for  by  this  time,  as  he 
observes,  he  "had  made  a  friendship  with  darkness;" 
but  acute  sufferings,  and  the  decline  of  his  strength,  in- 
dicating nervous  disease  of  the  most  serious  kind,  com- 
pelled him  to  desist  if  he  would  save  the  last  remnants 
of  his  health.  He  accordingly  left  Paris  in  October  1828, 


for  a  period  of  repose  at  Vesoul  in  the  Haute-Saone.  He 
had  the  good  fortune  to  meet,  at  the  waters  of  Luxeil,  in 
1831,  with  a  woman  of  a  kindred  soul,  who  almost  wor- 
shipped his  genius,  and  who  was  willing  to  devote  herself 
to  smoothing  the  remainder  of  his  path  of  life.  They 
became  united,  and  the  poor  invalid  was  carefully  tended 
by  the  most  loving  of  nurses.  Madame  Thierry  is  herself 
a  writer  on  history,  having  not  long  ago  published  in  the 
"  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,"  a  delicious  episode  of  an 
unedited  romance  entitled,  "  Philippe  de  Morvelle,  le 
Salon  de  Madame  Necker." 

Thierry's  writings  were  not  yet  ended;  the  most  exqui- 
site and  highly  finished  of  all  his  works  was  yet  to  come. 
We  allude  to  his  "  Narratives  of  the  Merovingian  Times," 
a  work  at  the  same  time  of  exquisite  beauty  and  strict 
fidelity — a  perfect  model  of  historic  narrative.  This  work 
was  published  in  1850.  The  frame  of  the  historian  was 
by  this  time  a  mere  wreck ;  he  could  not  walk,  but  when 
moved  from  room  to  room,  was  borne  helpless  in  the 
arms  of  a  servant,  alive  only  in  his  intellect  and  the 
great  vital  organs.  Still  the.  "  old  man  eloquent,"  when 
excited  by  his  favourite  study,  yet  kindles  and  glows  in  all 
the  faith  and  enthusiasm  of  youth.  Blindness,  paralysis, 
and  helplessness,  have  not  conquered  his  cheerfulness.  He 
still  looks  up  and  loves !  He  clings  to  his  darling  science, 
and  speaks  of  his  past  career  with  affection  and  pride. 
The  following  touching  passage  forms  the  conclusion  of 
the  autobiographical  preface  to  his  "  Ten  Years  Historical 
Studies": — 

"  If,  as  I  take  a  pleasure  in  believing,  the  interest  of 
science  is  reckoned  among  the  great  national  interests, 
then  I  have  given  to  my  country  all  that  can  be  given  by 
the  soldier  mutilated  on  the  field  of  battle.  Whatever 
may  be  the  destiny  of  my  works,  this  example  will  not,  I 
hope,  be  lost.  1  wish  it  could  be  instrumental  in  resisting 
the  kind  of  moral  weakness  which  is  the  malady  of  the 
new  generation,  find  restore  to  the  proper  path  of  life 
some  of  those  enervated  souls  deploring  their  want  of 
faith,  and  seeking  everywhere  an  object  of  worship,  of 
devotion,  without  knowing  where  to  find  it,  where  to 
meet  with  it.  Why  repeat  with  so  much  bitterness,  that 
n  the  world,  constituted  as  it  is,  there  is  no  aliment  for 
all  souls,  no  employment  for  all  intellects  ?  Js  there  not 
the  eternal  resource  of  csi-.n  and  earnest  study?  Is  not 
study  a  refuge,  a  hope,  a  career  within  the  reach  of  all  of 
us  ?  With  it,  bitter  days  may  be  spent  without  feeling 
their  oppression;  with  it,  we  can  mitigate  the  severity  of 
fortune,  and  make  a  noble  use  of  our  lives,  and  if  I  had 
io  enter  anew  the  path  of  life,  I  would  return  to  that 
which  has  conducted  me  where  I  am  now.  Irredeemably 
blind  and  afflicted,  deprived  of  all  hope,  I  can  give  thistes~ 
timony,  the  veracity  of  which  icill  not  be  suspected,  coming 
'rom  me,  that  there  is  in  the  world  something  superior 
to  material  gratification,  more  valuable  than  fortune, 
better  than  health  itself — it  is  the  ardent  love  for  science." 
Here  we  leave  this  grand  though  blighted  old  man, 
unwilling  to  mar  by  a  word  of  ours  the  effect  of  this 
;ouching  appeal  to  the  heart  and  intellect  of  man. 


RE-ISSUE    OF    ELIZA    COOK'S    POEMS. 


SUMMER'S    FAREWELL. 

WHAT  sound  is  that?     'Tis  Summer's  farewell, 

In  the  breath  of  the  night-wind  sighing ; 
The  chill  breeze  comes  like  a  sorrowful  dirge 

That  wails  o'er  the  dead  and  the  dying. 
The  sapless  leaves  are  eddying  round, 

On  the  path  which  they  lately  shaded ; 
The  oak  of  the  forest  is  losing  its  robe ; 

The  flowers  have  fallen  and  faded. 
All  that  I  look  on  but  saddens  my  heart, 
To  think  that  the  lovely  so  soon  should  depart. 
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Yet  why  should  I  sigh  ?     Other  summers  will  come, 

Joys  like  the  past  one  bringing ; 
Again  will  the  vine  bear  its  blushing  fruit ; 

Again  will  the  birds  be  singing ; 
The  forest  will  put  forth  its  "  honours"  again ; 

The  rose  be  as  sweet  in  its  breathing ; 
The  woodbine  will  climb  round  the  lattice  pane, 

As  wild  and  rich  in  its  wreathing. 
The  hives  will  have  honey,  the  bees  will  hum, 
Other  flowers  will  spring,  other  summers  will  come  ! 

They  will,  they  will ;  but  ah !  who  can  tell 

Whether  I  may  live  on  till  their  coming  ? 
This  spirit  may  sleep  too  soundly  then 

To  wake  with  the  warbling  or  humming. 
This  cheek,  now  pale,  may  be  paler  far, 

When  the  summer  sun  next  is  glowing ; 
The  cherishing  rays  may  gild  with  light 

The  grass  on  my  grave-turf  growing  : 
The  earth  may  be  glad,  but  worms  and  gloom 
May  dwell  with  me  in  the  silent  tomb  ! 

And  few  would  weep,  in  the  beautiful  world, 

For  the  fameless  one  who  had  left  it ; 
Few  would  remember  the  form  cut  oft', 

And  mourn  the  stroke  that  cleft  it ; 
Many  might  keep  my  name  on  their  lip, 

Pleased  while  that  name  degrading ; 
My  follies  and  sins  alone  would  live, — 

A  theme  for  their  cold  upbraiding. 
Oh,  what  a  change  in  my  spirit's  dream 

May  there  be  ere  the  summer  sun  next  shall  beam ! 


NATURE'S  GENTLEMAN. 

WHOM  do  we  dub  as  gentleman  ?    The  knave,  the  fool,  the 

brute — 

If  they  but  own  full  tithe  of  gold,  and  wear  a  courtly  suit ; 
The  parchment  scroll  of  titled  line,  the  riband  at  the  knee, 
Can  still  suffice  to  ratify  and  grant  such  high  degree : 
But  Nature,  with  a  matchless  hand,  sends  forth  her  nobly 

born, 
And  laughs  the  paltry  attributes  of  wealth  and  rank  to 

scorn ; 

She  moulds  with  care  a  spirit  rare,  half  human,  half  divine, 
And  cries  exulting,  "  Who  can  make  a  gentleman  like 

mine  ?  " 


She  may  not  spend  her  common  skill  about  the  outward 

part, 
But  showers  beauty,  grace,  and  light,  upon  the  brain  and 

heart. 

She  may  not  choose  ancestral  fame  his  pathway  to  illume — 
The  sun  that  sheds  the  brightest  day  may  rise  from  mist 

and  gloom.  • 

Should  fortune  pour  her  welcome  store,  and  useful  gold 

abound, 
He  shares  it  with  a  bounteous  hand  and  scatters  blessings 

round. 
The  treasure  sent  is  rightly  spent,  and  serves  the  end 

designed, 
When  held  by  Nature's  gentleman,  the  good,  the  just,  the 

kind. 


He  turns  not  from  the  cheerless  home,  where  sorrow's 

offspring  dwell ; 
He'll  greet  the  peasant  in  his  hut— the  culprit  in  his  cell. 


He  stays  to  hear  the  widow's  plaint,  of  deep  and  mourning 

love, 

He  seeks  to  aid  her  lot  below,  and  prompt  her  faith  above. 
The  orphan  child,  the  friendless  one,  the  luckless,  or  the 

poor, 
Will  never  meet  his  spurning  frown,  or  leave  his  bolted 

door ; 

His  kindred  circles  all  mankind,  his  country  all  the  globe — 
An  honest  name  his  jewelled  star,  and  truth  his  ermine 

robe. 

He  wisely  yields  his  passions  up  to  reason's  firm  control — 
His  pleasures  are  of  crimeless  kind,  and  never  taint  the 

soul. 

He  may  be  thrown  among  the  gay  and  reckless  sons  of  life, 
But  will  not  love  the  revel  scene,  or  head  the  brawling 

strife. 
He  wounds  no  breast  with  jeer  or  jest,  yet  bears  no  honied 

tongue ; 
He's  social  with  the  grey-haired  one,  and  merry  with  the 

young ; 
He  gravely  shares  the  council  speech,  or  joins  the  rustic 

game, 
And  shines  as  Nature's  gentleman,  in  every  place  the  same. 

No  haughty  gesture  marks  his  gait,  no  pompous  tone  his 

word, 

No  studied  attitude  is  seen,  no  palling  nonsense  heard ; 
He'll  suit  his  bearing  to  the  hour — laugh,  listen,  learn,  or 

teach, 
With  joyous  freedom  in  his  mirth,  and  candour  in  his 

speech. 
He  worships  God  with  inward  zeal,  and  serves  him  in  each 

deed; 
He  would  not  blame  another's  faith,  nor  have  one  martyr 

bleed; 
Justice  and  mercy  form  his  code ;  he  puts  his  trust  in 

Heaven ; 
His  prayer  is,  "  If  the  heart  mean  well,  may  all  else  be 

forgiven ! " 

Though  few  of  such  may  gem  the  earth,  yet  such  rare 

gems  there  are, 

Each  shining  in  his  hallowed  sphere  as  Virtue's  polar  star. 
Though  human  hearts  too  oft  are  found  all  gross,  corrupt, 

and  dark, 

Yet,  yet  some  bosoms  breathe  and  burn — lit  by  Prome- 
thean spark ; 
There  are  some  spirits  nobly  iust,  unwarped  by  pelf  or 

pride, 
Great  in  the  calm,  but  greater  still  when  dashed  by  adverse 

tide',— 
They  hold  the  rank  no  king  can  give,  no   station   can 

disgrace : 
Nature  puts  forth  her  Gentleman,  and  monarchs  must  give 

place. 


TO  A  FAVOURITE  PONY. 

Come,  hie  thee  on,  my  gentle  Gyp ; 
Thy  rider  bears  nor  spur  nor  whip, 
But  smooths  thy  jetty,  shining  mane, 
And  loosely  flings  the  bridle  rein. 

The  sun  is  down  behind  the  hill, 
The  noise  is  hushed  about  the  mill, 
The  gabbling  geese  and  ducks  forsake 
Their  sports  upon  the  glassy  lake, 
The  herd-boy  folds  his  bleating  charge, 
The  watch-dog,  chainless,  roves  at  large, 
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The  bees  are  gathered  in  the  hive, 
The  evening  flowers  their  perfumes  give 
On,  on,  my  gentle  Gyp !  but  stay ; 
Say,  -whither  shall  we  bend  our  way  ? 
Down  to  the  school-house,  where  the  boys 
Greet  us  with  rude  caressing  noise ; 
Where  urchins  leave  their  balls  and  bats, 
To  stroke  thy  neck  with  fondling  pats ; 
Where  laughing  girls  bring  oats  and  hay, 
And  coax  thy  ears ;  well  knowing  they 
Can  sport  right  fearlessly  and  free 
With  such  a  gentle  brute  as  thee  ? 

Or  shall  we  take  the  sandy  road 
Towards  the  wealthy  squire's  abode? 
Where  the  lodge-gate,  so  wide  and  high, 
Swings  nobly  back  for  you  and  I ; 
111  warrant  me,  that  gate  thou'dst  find, 
Though  reinless,  riderless  and  blind. 

Thou'rt  restless,  Gyp !  come  start  and  go 
You  take  the  hill ;  well,  be  it  so — 
The  squire's  abode,  I  plainly  see, 
Has  equal  charms  for  you  and  me. 
Tis  there  thou  art  allowed  to  pick 
The  corners  of  the  clover  rick ; 
'Tis  there,  by  lady's  hand  thour't  fed 
On  pulpy  fruit,  and  finest  bread. 
The  squire  himself  declares  thou  art 
The  prettiest  pony  round  the  part : 
Nor  black,  nor  chestnut,  roan,  nor  grey 
Can  match  with  thy  rich  glossy  bay 

He  says,  thy  neck's  proud  curving  line 

The  artist's  pencil  might  define ; 

With  blood  and  spirit,  yet  so  mild,— 

A  fitting  plaything  for  a  child ; 

So  meekly  docile,  thou'rt  indeed 

More  like  a  pet  lamb  than  a  steed ;        * 

That  when  thou'rt  gone,  St.  Leonard's  plain 

Will  never  see  thy  like  again  1 

He  says  all  this !     No  wonder,  then, 

I  think  the  squire  the  best  of  men ; 

For  they  who  praise  thy  form  and  paces 

Are  sure  to  get  in  my  good  graces. 

The  squire  tells  truth ;  to  say  the  least, 
Thou  really  art  a  clever  beast : 
A  better  one,  take  altogether, 
Ne'er  looked  from  out  a  hempen  tether ; 
And  oft  I  hope,  thou'lt  ne'er  be  having 
The  plague  of  glander,  gall,  or  spavin. 
Full  many  a  mile  thou'st  borne  me,  Gyp, 
Without  a  stumble,  shy,  or  slip ; 
Excepting,  when  that  deep  morass, 
All  overgrown  with  weeds  and  grass, 
Betrayed  us  to  a  headlong  tumble ; 
And  made  me  feel  a  little  humble ; 
But  on  we  went,  though  well  bespattered, 
Thy  knees  uncut,  my  bones  unshattered. 

My  gentle  Gyp !  I've  seen  thee  prove 
How  fast  a  twelve-hand  brute  can  move ; 
I've  seen  thee  keep  the  foremost  place, 
And  win  the  hard  contested  race ; 
I've  seen  thee  lift  as  light  a  leg 
As  Tarn  O'Shanter's  famous  Meg, 
Who  galloped  on,  right  helter  skelter, 
With  goblins  in  her  rear  to  pelt  her ; 


And,  closely  pressed  by  evil  kind 

Left  her  unhappy  tail  behind. 

Stop,  fair  and  softly,  gentle  Gyp — 

I've  jingled  thus  far  in  our  trip ; 

But  now  we're  nigh  the  well-known  gate ; 

So  steady— stand  at  ease — and  wait — 

While  I  restore  to  hiding-place 

My  paper  and  my  pencil-case ; 

Stand  steady— and  another  time 

I'll  sing  thy  praise  in  better  rhyme. 


A  WALK  UP  THE  RHINE. 

COBLENTZ — EHRENBREITSTEIN GOD'S  ACRE. 

ON  a  fine  morning  in  July,  I  marched  out  of  Neuwied, 
for  Coblentz,  across  the  wide  plain  into  which  the  Rhine 
valley  here  expands.  It  closes  again  at  Coblentz,  and 
from  there  to  Bingen  is  a  succession  of  scenes,  as  charming 
as — many  think,  even  surpassing — those  that  lie  between 
Bonn  and  Andernach.  A  slight  shower  had  fallen,  but 
the  air  was  now  clear,  the  sun  was  fully  out,  and  the  trees 
were  fresh  and  green.  I  crossed  the  Rhine  by  the  Flying- 
bridge,  near  Neuwied,  and  shortly  after  passed  through 
the  little  village  of  Weissen  Thurm,  signifying  White 
Tower.  Here  Caesar  first  crossed  the  Rhine  about  two 
thousand  years  ago,  and  here,  too,  the  French  Republican 
army,  under  the  gallant  young  chief,  Hoche,  then  described 
in  the  letters  from  the  army  as  one  who  was  "  youthful  as 
the  revolution,  robust  as  the  people,  and  his  glance  proud 
and  aspiring  as  that  of  the  eagle :" — here  the  French 
army,  under  that  general,  crossed  the  Rhine  in  1797,  in 
the  teeth  of  the  Austrian  army.  Opposite  the  village, 
nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  is  an  island,  to  which 
the  French  succeeded  in  throwing  a  bridge,  and  after- 
wards in  crossing  the  shallower  and  smaller  portion  of 
the  Rhine,  to  the  opposite  bank,  from  which  they  drove 
their  enemies  before  them.  Hoche  did  not  long  survive 
this  grand  exploit :  he  died,  not  in  battle,  but  by  poison, 
as  is  generally  supposed ;  and  then  his  grateful  soldiers 
erected  to  hia  memory  the  simple  obelisk,  still  standing 
on  an  eminence  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  road,  near 
Weissenthurm.  I  approached  it,  and  read — 

HOCHE. 

L'Armee  de  Sambre  et  Meuss, 
a  son  General  en  Chef. 

From  this  point  to  near  Coblentz,  the  road  is  pleasant, 
but  comparatively  uninteresting ;  being  flat,  fertile,  and 
well-cultivated,  indicating  small  proprietorship  and  steady 
industry.  As  Ijieared  Coblentz,  the  majestic  fortress  of 
Ehrenbreitstein,  situated  on  the  further  side  of  the  Rhine, 
towered  grandly  in  sight,  surmounting  the  crest  of  an 
atmost  precipitous  pile  of  stupendous  rocks,  with  walls, 
bastions,  and  frowning  battlements  defending  every  point. 
Almost  as  I  looked,  a  stream  of  fire  shot  out  from  the 
fortress,  and  the  loud  roar  of  cannon  boomed  across  the 
plain.  The  discharge  was  answered  from  the  forts  on  the 
near  or  western  side,  and  the  guns  of  the  fortress,  Kaisir 
Franz,  now  only  a  few  hundred  yards  ahead  of  me,  res- 
ponded with  a  terrific  roar.  I  afterwards  ascertained,  on 
entering  Coblentz,  that  the  salute  was  fired  upon  the  land- 
ing of  the  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia  at  Coblentz,  where 
he  had  arrived,  for  the  purpose  of  reviewing  the  troops 
in  and  around  the  city,  and  which  review  I  soon  after 
witnessed. 

Here,  on  my  right  hand,  but  a  short  way  from  the  road, 
is  another  monument,  like  that  of  Hoche,  commemorat- 
ing the  death  of  a  French  general :  it  is  erected  to  the 
young  and  lamented  Marceau,  who  was  killed  by  a  rifle- 
ball,  at  the  battle  of  Altenkirchen,  in  1796,  when  cover- 
ing the  retreat  of  General  Jourdan.  Everything  here 
speaks  of  war ;  strong  fortresses  stand  looming  in  all  di- 
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rections ;  every  knoll  and  hill  is  crested  with  cannon ;  the 
sharp  roll  of  the  drum,  or  the  shrill  sound  of  the  bugle, 
constantly  fall  upon  the  ear.  You  see  the  gleam 
of  bayonets  cresting  every  wall,  and  the  blue  coats  of 
the  Prussian  soldiery  are  everywhere  the  predominant 
colour. 

On  one  side  of  the  town  of  Coblentz,  now  in  sight, 
beautifully  situated  at  the  confluence  (hence  Coblentz 
from  the  Roman  Confluens},  of  the  rivers  Moselle  and  the 
Rhine,  stands  the  fortress  of  Kaisir  Franz,  flanked  by 
two  smaller  forts,  commanding  the  road  from  Cologne  on 
the  Rhine,  and  from  Treves  on  the  Moselle ;  then,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  town,  rising  far  above  it  on  a  hill 
crest,  where  formerly  stood  the  Convent  of  the  Char- 
treuse, stand  the  forts  Alexander  and  Constantine ;  and 
again  on  the  further  side  of  the  Rhine,  towering  proudly 
above  all,  stands  the  impregnable  citadel  of  Ehren- 
breitstein,  the  Gibraltar  of  the  Rhine,  bristling  all  round 
with  cannon,  capable  of  accommodating  a  garrison  of 
14,000  men,  its  magazines  being  so  capacious  that  they  can 
hold  provisions  for  the  subsistence  of  8,000  men  for  ten 
years  ;  it  is  mounted  by  400  pieces  of  cannon.  The  fortress 
completely  commands  all  the  surrounding  forts,  with  the 
town  of  Coblentz  immediately  under  it,  and  could  sweep 
the  Rhine  and  the  Moselle,  commanding  also  the  roads 
along  both  those  rivers,  as  well  as  the  high  road  to 
Nassau.  Coblentz  itself,  though  so  efficiently  protected 
by  this  series  of  fortresses,  in  the  very  middle  of  which, 
in  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  it  lies  so  peacefully  seated, 
looking  so  calm  and  fair  from  the  heights  around,  is 
walled  and  fortified  all  around,  and  the  quays  are  strongly 
protected  by  high  loopholed  walls,  not  to  defend  trade — 
for,  though  admirably  situated  for  the  purpose,  it  has 
none,  all  arts  of  industry  being  here  ruthlessly  sacrificed 
to  the  arts  of  war — but  to  contribute  towards  the  general 
milita*"*-  strength  of  the  place,  which  may  on  the  whole 
be  pronounced  the  very  strongest  military  post  in  the 
world. 

Douglas  Jerrold  tells  an  odd  story  of  a  cockney  on  his 
tour  up  the  Rhine,  who,  coming  suddenly  upon  deck, 
beheld  the  stupendous  fortress  above  him.  "  Ah  ! " 
exclaimed  he,  "  what  place  is  that  ? "  "  That,  sir,  is 
supposed  to  be  one  of  the  largest  fortresses  in  the  world 
— Ehrenbreitstein."  "God  bless  me!"  said  the  cockney; 
"  very  large  indeed,  very.  Enormous  !  I  —  "  and  he 
turned  his  head  to  his  friend,  "  I  wonder  how  many  beds 
could  be  made  up  there."  The  speculation  revealed  the 
calling  of  the  travellers  :  they  were  cockney  innkeepers — 
"  The  Blue  Lion  "  out  upon  a  jaunt  with  the  "  Bag-o'- 
Nails." 

I  entered  Coblentz  by  the  Mosel  Briick,  (or  Moselle 
Bridge,)  and  proceeded  along  the  Altengraben,  looking 
out  for  a  house  of  entertainment.  I  found  one  at  the 
sign  of  "  The  White  Dove,"  kept  by  Mr.  Peter  Erbar. 
The  said  Peter  stood  by  his  door-cheek,  his  accustomed 
post,  smoking  a  pipe,  and  taking  things  cool.  His  coat 
was  thrown  aside,  as  the  day  Was  warm,  his  face  being 
shaded  by  the  wide,  extended  front  of  a  remarkably 
small-crowned  cap,  which  he  wore  slightly  akimbo.  His 
stomach  was  ample,  and  seemed  considerably  to  stretch 
the  waistband  of  his  inexpressibles,  leaving  but  small 
room  for  his  hands,  which  (notwithstanding  the  meer- 
schaum pendent  from  his  mouth,)  he  had  stuffed  into  his 
trowsers'  pockets.  I  found  Peter  Erbar  not  a  bad  emblem 
of  his  native  town.  He  never  seemed  fairly  wakened  up. 
The  most  active  occupation  I  ever  saw  him  engaged  in, 
during  the  weeks  I  remained  in  his  house,  was  in  discus- 
sing his  own  viands,  to  which  he  certainly  did  ample 
justice.  Once  or  twice  indeed,  I  saw  his  little  eyes  light 
up  with  something  like  enthusiasm ;  but  that  was  when 
speaking  of  the  Franzosisch  or  French ;  for  Peter,  like  all 
natives  of  the  West  bank  of  the  Rhine,  had  strong 
leanings  towards  that  nation.  Peter  too,  with  his  own 
eyes,  those  identical  ferret  eyes  of  his,  had  seen  the  great 


Napoleon  ;  and  that  was  certainly  something  to  Peter, 
and  to  his  customers,  though  not  much  to  Napoleon. 
Peter  even  prided  himself  on  his  penetration.  He  took 
me  for  a  Frenchman,  though  I  wore  no  beard,  and  was 
as  florid  as  any  Saxon  could  be.  But  I  undeceived 
Peter;  and  straightway  Peter  imparted  the  fact  to  his 
guests  assembled  round  the  dinner-table,  much  to  the 
opening  of  their  eyes  : — 

"I  knew  it,"  said  Peter,  "at  a  glance  I  knew  it— 
ah  !  I  knew  it." 

"  And  how,"  I  asked  ?  "  I  thought  you  asked  me  if  I 
was'nt  a  Frenchman  ? " 

"  Ah !  I  knew  it,"  said  he,  "  by  your  holding  your 
fork  in  your  left  hand,"  (Germans  holding  that  instru- 
ment in  the  right  while  eating,  having  previously  cut 
everything  up  with  the  knife  ;)  *f  I  have  taught  my  chil- 
dren," said  Peter,  looking  round  among  his  guests,  "I 
have  taught  them  to  eat  after  the  English  fashion." 

And  then  Peter  diverged  into  the  subject  of  the  salade 
before  him,  and  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  which  seems  to  ; 
be  still  selected  as  a  good  standing  subject  at  German 
tables  when  English  are  present.  Peter  had  an  idle 
hulking  son  hanging  about  the  premises,  whose  main 
occupation,  like  his  father's,  seemed  to  be  smoking  and 
eating ;  he  had  been  bred  to  some  business,  but  found  it 
vastly  more  pleasant  to  skulk  at  home  idle,  and  frequent 
the  music  gardens  in  the  evening;  on  which  occasions 
he  generally  sported  an  enormous  ring  on  his  fore-finger, 
and  a  tremendous  headed  pin  in  his  shirt  front.  The 
women  in  the  house  did  all  the  work,  and  they  did  not 
spare  themselves.  While  Peter  stood  holding  up  the 
door-cheek,  the  mother  and  daughter  were  slaving  in  the 
back -kitchens,  cooking,  washing,  or  cleaning, — looking 
after  the  stables,  attending  the  guests,  waiting,  and 
working  from  morn  till  night.  They  certainly  amply 
made  up  by  their  industry,  for  Peter  and  his  son's  j 
idleness. 

The  Sunday  after  I  arrived,  was  the  day  of  the  grand 
military  review.  To  see  the  Sabbath  so  appropriated  to 
the  parading  about  of  armed  men,  whose  trade  of  blood 
is  so  horribly  out  of  keeping  with  the  peaceful  thoughts 
suggested  by  that  blessed  day,  is  altogether  incongruous 
and  profane, — I  might  almost  call  it  Blasphemous.  But 
there  they  came  in  their  serried  ranks  ! — thousands  from 
Ehrenbreitstein,  with  banners  flying  and  bands  playing ; 
and  thousands  more  from  forts  Alexander  and  Kaisir 
Franz.  They  came  marching  in,  and  the  ground  trembled 
under  their  feet ;  the  heavy  field-pieces,  many  of  them 
bearing  the  initial  N,  and  the  arms  of  the  French  empire, 
showing  that  they  were  captured  from  Napoleon,  roll  on 
and  on,  the  horses  prancing  and  curveting,  as  if  proud 
of  their  display.  They  parade — deploy — maneuvre — 
then  march  past  the  Prince  by  companies,  first  in  slow- 
step,  next  in  quick-step,  then  in  double-quick  time— the 
band  of  each  regiment  striking  up  its  own  air,  as  they 
proudly  pass  in  order  before  him.  The  glitter  of  bayonets 
fills  the  Place  d'Armes,  and  the  roar  of  the  cannon  echoes 
from  the  hills  and  rocks,  far  and  near.  At  last  the  ex- " 
hibition  of  destructive  power  is  over,  and  the  troops 
march  back  again  to  their  fortresses. 

The  Prussian  soldiers  are  fine  men — highly  drilled; 
they  even  look  stiff  and  precise,  compared  with  English 
soldiers ;  their  stiff'  parade  march,  with  the  toes  down, 
head  set  back,  and  arms  stuck  straight  by  their  sides,  gives 
them  an  appearance  of  rigidity  quite  unnatural.  The 
precision  of  the  drill  seems  carried  to  its  utmost  height — 
even  to  the  extent  of  absurdity. 

As  a  contrast  to  this  warlike  pageant,  let  the  reader 
accompany  me  to  the  burying-ground,  or  Gottesacker, 
about  a  mile  from  the  battlemented  walls  of  Coblentz. 

"  I  like  that  ancient  Saxon  phrase,  which  calls 
The  burial-ground  God's  Acre  !     It  is  just  : 
It  consecrates  each  grave  within  its  walls, 

And  breathes  a  benison  o'er  the  sleeping  dust." 
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Here,  in  the  Fried  Hof,  all  stormy  passions  have  rest ; 
the  warrior  sleeps  beside  the  priest ;  the  infant  by  the 
man  stricken  down  in  years.  French  and  Prussians 
quarrel  not  here  :  mortal  enemies  repose  side  by  side,  and 
their  dust  mingles  together  in  peace.  Here  you  see  the 
grave  of  the  once  French  Commandant  of  Coblentz  : 
since  the  stone  was  erected,  the  town  has  changed  masters, 
but  the  grave  changes  masters  never :  Death  is  always 
king  there.  Here  are  the  graves  of  some  English  tourists, 
arrested  on  their  pleasure-journey,  and  the  stone  over  their 
heads  tells  their  brief  story.  One  is  erected  to  a  young 
wife,  who  travelled  hither  in  search  of  health,  but  found 
a  grave.  Who  was  she  ?  Whom  did  she  leave  lament- 
ing and  desolate  ?  We  cannot  decipher  her  name,  for 
already  time  has  nearly  effaced  it ;  but  we  gather  enough 
to  learn  that  she  died  but  a  few  months  after  her 
marriage. 

This  burying-ground  is  sweetly  situated  on  the  slope  of 
a  green  hill-side ;  it  catches  the  last  lingering  rays  of  the 
setting  sun,  which  seems  to  hover  about  the  gilded  crosses 
that  crown  so  many  of  the  graves.  They  are  there  of 
all  sizes.  Here  is  the  resting-place  of  an  infant,  newly 
interred,  and  already  the  patch  of  ground  over  its  remains 
is  planted  with  roses,  and  carnations,  and  daisies.  The 
grave  of  another  is  covered  with  strong  and  flourishing 
shrubs,  indicating  some  years'  steady  growth ;  but  the 
flowers  are  carefully  tended  still.  Some  mother,  or  sister, 
or  widowed  wife  still  weeps  over  this  grave, — for  the  ground 
is  trodden  by  frequent  footsteps.  But  the  whole  place 
is  kept  neat  and  trim  as  a  garden  :  it  has  an  air  of  peace 
and  rest,  which  might  make  the  weary  heart  long  to  lie 
down  there.  Death  yeems  half-stripped  of  his  terrors  in 
this  sunny  resting-pluce ;  there  is  the  balm  of  quiet  and 
of  perfect  repose.  The  din  of  arms,  the  contentions  of 
rival  states, — the  toil,  the  fever,  and  the  fret  of  life, — 
are  all  here  at  an  end.  It  is  truly  the  Fried  Hof — the 
Garden  of  Peace. 

The  Germans  set  us  a  good  example  in  their  burial 
practices.  They  have  ceased  cramming  their  dead  into 
city  vaults,  under  the  feet  of  the  living,  or  packing  them 
into  gorged  burying-grounds  in  the  heart  of  their  towns. 
They  "  carry  out  their  dead "  beyond  the  walls,  among 
the  green  fields,  into  the  quiet  of  the  country,  where 
only  the  distant  hum  of  the  city  can  reach,  and  there 
they  lay  them  down  to  their  rest— respectfully  and  sadly; 
there,  their  graves  are  crowned  with  flowers,  and  the 
places  are  still  lovely  in  which  they  sleep. 


PRIDE    OF    BIRTH. 

AN  AMERICAN  STORY. 
IN  FOUR  CHAPTERS.-CHAPTER  III. 

Two  years  have  passed  since  the  close  of  the  las,t  chap- 
ter, and  we  will  change  our  scene  to  Florence,  the  fairest 
of  Italia' s  cities. 

The  lovely  Arno  glided  by  its  walls,  its  silvery  waves 
ruffled  by  a  thousand  gondolas,  skimming  lightly  over  its 
pure  surface,  while  in  the  streets  the  gay  tones  and 
merry  laugh  of -the  crowd  fell  upon  them  as  evidence  of 
contentment. 

The  immense  gallery  of  the  royal  palace,  filled  with 
the  most  superb  works  of  art,  and  thrown  open  to  the 
public,  was  thronged.  The  richly  inlaid  marble  floor 
resounded  to  the  tread  of  the  haughty  noble  and  the 
modest  peasant.  The  youthful  artist  with  genius  flashing 
from  his  eye,  and  stamped  upon  his  brow,  stood  gazing 
in  rapt  wonder  upon  the  superb  works  of  a  master  hand, 
and  lost  in  conjecture  if  he  might  ever  attain  such  per- 
fection. Strolling  through  the  gallery,  examining  paint- 
^ng,  or  pausing  to  chat  with  some  of  the  many  loungers, 
were  lovely  ladies  in  costly  robes,  and  flashing  with 
jewels.  .r 


At  a  distant  part  of  the  gallery,  by  a  table  glittering 
with  inlaid  gems  and  precious  stones,  sat  a  gentleman 
and  lady  of  middle  age,  upon  whom  time  had  lightly 
pressed  his  signet,  and  who  were  conversing  in  low  tones. 
Near  them  stood  a  young  lady,  absorbed  in  contempla- 
tion of  a  head  of  Madonna,  by  Raphael,  her  hands 
clasped  and  eyes  lighted  up  with  enthusiasm.  Her  deli- 
cate form  was  of  the  most  exquisite  proportions.  Her 
eyes  of  the  deepest,  most  radiant  blue,  at  times  brilliant 
as  the  diamond's  flash,  at  others  beaming  with  a  mild, 
affectionate  light,  stirred  by  the  gentle  emotions  of  the 
soul. 

Soft,  wavy  ringlets  of  auburn  hair  partially  shaded  her 
lovely  face.  On  her  ruby  lip  dwelt  an  expression  of 
pride.  Not  the  pride  of  wealth  and  station,  but  that 
pride  arising  from  an  innate  consciousness  of  worth — the 
pride  of  soul  which  is  not  dependent  upon  outward  cir- 
cumstances for  its  being  and  growth. 

"  Grace,  dear,"  said  the  lady,  "  I  feel  somewhat  fa- 
tigued. Will  you  go  now,  and  we  will  return  another 
day  ? " 

"  Yes,  mother,  I  will  go  willingly ;  I  fear  you  have 
already  overtasked  your  feeble  strength." 

"  Oh,  no.  1  shall  feel  none  the  worse  for  this,  but  we 
will  go  now,"  and  placing  her  hand  in  her  husband's  arm, 
they  approached  the  door. 

Their  passage  was  obstructed  by  the  entrance  of  a 
party  from  without.  A  gentleman  of  some  twenty- 
eight  or  thirty  years,  of  dignified  yet  pleasing  counte- 
nance, entered,  with  a  young  lady  leaning  upon  his  arm, 
whose  attenuated  form,  and  pale,  sad  face  gave  evidence 
of  ill  health. 

As  the  gentleman  caught  sight  of  the  lovely  face  of 
the  lady,  he  paused  abruptly,  and  fixed  his  dark, 
brilliant  eyes  upon  her,  while  a  universal  tremor  shook 
his  frame. 

After  a  moment  he  approached,  as  though  to  address 
her,  but  with  a  slight  inclination  of  the  head  to  his  agi- 
tated bow,  she  passed  out  with  her  parents. 

Turning  to  a  gentleman  standing  near,  the  new  comer 
inquired  "who  were  those  who  had  just  passed  from  the 
room  ?  " 

"  They  are  an  English  family  of  high  birth  and  conse- 
quence,*' was  the  reply.  "They  have  been  travelling  in 
Italy  for  more  than  six  months,  and  have  now  been  in 
this  city  three  or  four  weeks." 

"  But  the  name  ?  " 

"  Somerville." 

"  And  the  young  lady,  is  she  a  daughter  ? " 

"  She  is ;  and  her  beauty  has  attracted  hundreds  of 
admirers." 

"  Somerville,"  repeated  the  other,  in  a  tone  of  disap- 
pointment ;  "  and  English  too,  you  say,  Langley ;  then 
I  can  never  have  met  them  before." 

"  You  seem  very  much  struck,  Woodville,"  said  his 
companion.  "  I  heard  you  say  yesterday  that  you  had 
foresworn  love,  but  I  begin  to  suspect  you  now." 

"  O,  no  !  "  replied  Woodville,  (for  him  it  was,)  "  the 
lady  is  an  entire  stranger.  I  only  fancied  a  resemblance 
to  some  one  J  had  met  before." 

Turning  to  the  lady  by  his  side,  he  addressed  a  few 
words  to  her,  and  they  moved  onward. 

The  lovely  Alice  Woodville,  upon  her  marriage  with 
Mr.  Parkhurst,  determined  to  make  the  best  of  her  un- 
pleasant position,  and  exerted  herself  to  please  and  gra- 
tify her  husband. 

Mr.  Parkhurst  was  proud  of  the  beauty  and  accom- 
plishments of  his  bride  ;  but  he  was  of  a  jealous  tempera- 
ment, and  the  very  admiration  he  desired  her  to  receive 
aroused  this  feeling  too  often  for  the  comfort  of  either. 

Poor  Alice  !  she  had  a  hard  task  so  perform, — to  meet 
her  husband  with  smile  and  feigned  pleasure,  while  her 
heart  was  sinking  with  its  load  of  misery.  After  awhile, 
tears  came  instead  of  smiles ;  her  cheek  lost  its  round- 
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ness,  and  its  rosy  flush  gave  place  to  an  alarming  pale- 
ness, wh'ile  her  once  buoyant  step  was  now  languid  and 
slow. 

Travelling  was  proposed  by  the  family  physician,  and 
Parkhurst  made  immediate  preparation  to  sail  for  Europe. 
During  the  few  weeks  immediately  preceding  departure 
for  a  foreign  land,  Alice  had  suffered  more  severely  than 
before.  Her  husband  did  not  scruple  to  utter  his  belief 
that  she  had  never  loved  him,  and  also  taunt  her  with  her 
affection  for  Staunton,  whom  he  termed  a  needy  adven- 
turer, loving  Tier  less  than  her  father's  wealth. 

This  was  the  drop  too  much  in  her  cup  of  bitterness, 
she  felt  that  she  was  sinking  rapidly,  and  the  departure 
was  no  longer  delayed.  Herbert  accompanied  them. 
They  had  paused  in  France,  and  now  in  Italy  were 
changing  the  scene  almost  daily ;  but  the  heart's  sickness 
is  not  removed  by  change  of  scene.  Three  days  the  little 
party  had  spent  in  Florence,  when  again  brought  before 
the  reader. 

The  Casino,  a  delightful  "drive,"  just  without  the 
city  gates,  was  a  scene  of  gay  confusion. 

Hundreds  of  carriages  were  moving  in  every  direction. 
Gentlemen  upon  horseback  were  galloping  across  the 
green  sward,  or  pacing  down  some  shady  avenue,  lost  in 
contemplation  of  the  splendour  of  the  scene. 

Numbers  of  pedestrians  threaded  their  way  through 
the  various  walks,  or  paused  in  some  secluded  nook  to 
converse  with  their  friends,  or  perhaps  whisper  in  the  ear 
of  some  beautiful  inamorata  burning  words  of  love. 

Mingled  with  these  gay  equipages  was  one  containing 
a  gentlemen  and  two  ladies.  It  was  Mr.  Somerville, 
with  his  lady  and  their  lovely  daughter.  Pausing  in  the 
centre  of  the  drive,  where  most  of  the  carriages  were 
drawn  up,  Mr.  Somerville  said — 

"  Grace,  love,  is  not  that  gentleman  on  horseback  con- 
versing with  a  lady  in  the  phaeton  he  who  evinced  so 
much  emotion  when  he  saw  you  this  morning  ?  " 

"  I  believe  it  is,"  replied  the  young  lady. 

'It  certainly  is :  and  now  he  is  coming  this  way  with 
that  gay  acquaintance  of  yours,  Henry  Langley,  probably 
for  an  introduction." 

Herbert  Woodvile  was  indeed  approaching  the  carriage 
for  the  purpose  surmised.  Herbert  was  presented  to  the 
party  and  was  received  with  stately  courtesy  by  the  elder 
lady  and  gentleman,  and  with  a  bow  and  smile  by  the 
daughter.  Herbert  watched  the  latter  narrowly,  to 
detect  any  emotion  she  might  betray  when  his  name  was 
pronounced ;  but  she  was  calm  and  self-possessed,  and 
he  sighed  as  it  became  evident  to  him  that  they  were 
strangers.  By  his  easy  and  courtly  address,  Herbert 
won  the  good  opinion  of  the  strangers ;  and  when  they 
parted,  Mr.  Somerville  invited  him  "  to  call  upon  them 
at  their  hotel,  as  they  proposed  remaining  one  week 
longer  in  Florence." 

With  thanks,  the  young  man  bowed  low,  and  rode 
back  to  the  phaeton  in  which  his  sister  was  seated  with 
her  husband.  Mr.  Parkhurst's  intention  had  been  to 
leave  the  city  on  the  morrow,  but  Herbert  persuaded  him 
to  remain  a  few  days  longer. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  Woodville  availed  himself  of 
the  invitation  to  call  upon  his  English  friends.  Nearly 
every  day  saw  him  at  their  hotel,  or  in  company  with 
them  during  their  excursions  through  the  city  and  sur- 
rounding country.  The  society  of  Grace  Somerville 
seemed  to  possess  a  singular  charm  over  him.  He  would 
gaze  upon  her  beautiful  face,  animated  by  conversation — 
upon  her  brilliant  eyes,  sparkling  with  the  soul's  fire — 
and  upon  her  graceful  figure,  and  repeat  to  himself  that 
never  had  he  beheld  one  more  lovely. 

He  found  her  enthusiastic  in  her  admiration  for  all  that 
was  picturesque  or  sublime.  Noble  and  worthy  deeds 
called  forth  encomiums  from  her  lips  that  evidenced  a  soul 
free  from  taint;  yet  in  all  this  there  was  an  indefinable 
something  whiyh  constantly  recalled  to  his  mind  the  fair 


child  of  America,  whom  he  had  so  early  loved  and  lost. 

One,  two,  and  even  three  weeks  passed  away,  and  still 
they  lingered  in  Florence.  At  last,  Parkhurst  said  he 
should  leave  the  following  day,  though  he  went  alone. 
Mr.  Somerville  had  delayed  his  departure  thus  long  at  , 
the  solicitation  of  his  family,  who,  entranced  with  the 
beauty  of  all  around,  could  not  tear  themselves  away; 
but  now,  he  declared  himself  in  readiness  to  proceed  with 
his  new  friends  to  Venice. 

Alice  and  Grace  had  met  several  times,  and  were  mu- 
tually pleased  with  each  other.  Arrived  in  Venice,  the 
friends  took  lodgings  at  the  same  hotel,  and  the  acquain- 
tance of  a  few  weeks  ripened  into  friendship. 

The  streets  in  Venice  are  canals,  and  its  vehicles 
gondolas.  A  superb  boat  was  in  constant  readiness  to 
transport  the  friends  whither  they  liked. 

At  the  twilight  hour,  when  the  king  of  day  had  dis- 
appeared, and  a  soft  golden  tint  gilded  hill-top  and  spire 
with  a  mystic  beauty,  Herbert  Woodville  would  place 
Miss  Somerville  and  his  sister  upon  the  luxurious  cushions 
of  the  gondola,  and  they  would  glide  swiftly  along,  ex- 
changing happy  thoughts ;  or  in  rapt  silence  listen  to  the 
soft  notes  of  the  guitar,  seemingly  touched  by  fairy  hand. 

Together  they  visited  every  place  of  interest.  The 
magnificent  churches,  filled  with  rare  paintings  and 
massive  ornaments  ;  the  Rialto,  a  single  lofty  arch,  of  the 
purest  white  marble,  romantic  from  its  associations; 
the  Bridge  of  Sighs,  which  had  been  crossed  by 
thousands,  doomed  never  again  to  breathe  the  pure 
air  of  Heaven,  all  claimed  their  share  of  admiration  and 
interest. 

A  few  weeks  passed  in  this  way,  and  Alice  and  Grace 
were  warmly  attached  friends,  and  Herbert,  what  shall  we 
say  of  him  ?  It  was  now  nearly  eight  years  since  parental 
authority  had  separated  him  from  her  to  whom  the  first 
love  of  his  youthful  heart  had  been  given,  and  though  he 
had  made  every  effort  to  discover  her  retreat,  all  had 
failed.  Time,  which  will  soften  the  deepest  grief,  had 
removed  the  first  poignancy  of  disappointment.  He  had 
lost  all  hope  of  ever  meeting  her  again,  though  he  never 
ceased  to  cherish  her  memory  with  tenderness,  and  never 
till  he  saw  Grace  Somerville  had  he  ever  thought  of  love. 

Now  after  so  many  weeks  of  constant  association,  he 
could  not  conceal  from  himself  the  fact,  that  Miss  Somer- 
ville was  very  dear  to  him,  and  the  thought  of  being 
parted  from  her  was  too  painful  to  be  endured. 

One  day,  Alice  being  too  indisposed  to  go  out,  Grace 
declared  her  intention  of  remaining  with  her,  and  Herbert, 
of  course,  had  no  desire  to  ride  alone.  Parkhurst  went 
out  with  several  others,  leaving  the  friends  alone.  Grace 
was  more  than  usually  light-hearted,  and  turned  every 
incident  into  a  source  of  merriment.  During  a  pause  in 
the  conversation,  Woodville,  looking  intently  upon  her, 
suddenly  exclaimed — 

"  How  like,  how  very  like  one  I  used  to  know  in  my 
own  native  land/' 

This  sudden  remark  caused  Miss  Somerville  to  start, 
and  colour  slightly  ;  but  the  next  moment  she  asked  with 
a  smile — 

"Who,  pray,  if  I  may  ask,  do  I  remind  you  of  ? " 

Woodville  now  coloured  in  turn.     He  had  never  men-   j 
tioned  Miss  Arden  to  her,  and  trembled  to  do  so,  fearing  > 
that  it  might  change  her  sentiments  towards  him  ;  though, 
indeed,  he  had  never  been  able  to  discover  that  her  regard 
for  him  exceeded  that  of  strict  friendship. 

"  Were  you  ever  in  the  United  States,  Miss  Somer- 
ville ? "  he  inquired. 

"  Yes,  once,  a  long  time  ago." 

"A  long  time,  indeed,"  interrupted  Mr.  Somerville, 
who  a  moment  before  entered  the  room.  "  Grace  was  a 
child  of  some  seven  or  eight  years  when  we  passed 
through  several  of  the  southern  cities.  Our  object  was  to  i 
see  a  relative  in  New  Orleans,  and  we  paused  but  a  short 
time." 
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"  But  you  have  not  yet  told  me/'  said  Grace,  "  of 
whom  I  so  much  remind  you." 

"  I  will  tell  you,"  said  Herbert,  with  a  sigh.  "  There 
was  a  fair  young  girl  whom  I  met  while  travelling  through 
my  native  land.  She  watched  over  me  through  a  dan- 
gerous illness,  and  I  loved  her  with  all  the  sincerity  of  a 
first  passion.  Our  parents,  regardless  of  our  sufferings, 
parted  us  for  ever." 

"  Have  you  never  met  her  since  ? "  asked  Grace. 

"  Never  ! — and  the  last  hope  has  long  since  died 
away." 

"  Is  her  name  a  secret  ?"  asked  Mr.  Somerville. 

"  No,  sir ;  Grace  Arden  was  the  name  of  one  of  the 
loveliest  beings  1  ever  met." 

"  Grace  Arden  ? "  repeated  the  gentleman  ;  "  that  was 
the  name  of  my  only  sister,  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  she  had 
a  daughter  named  after  herself." 

"  Is  it  possible  ?"  cried  Herbert,  eagerly  ;  "then  you 
must  know  something  of  Grace,  and  of  her  father." 

"  It  is  many  years  since  I  last  saw  my  dear  sister.  She 
died  soon  after,  and  I  have  learned  that  her  husband^with 
his  orphan  child,  retired  into  the  country  to  hide  their 
grief  in  seclusion." 

"  Then  your  knowledge  of  them  is  not  as  recent  as 
mine,"  said  Woodville,  sighing  deeply.  "  It  is  not 
strange  that  the  cousins  so  much  resemble  each  other.  It 
was  that  which  struck  me  so  forcibly  upon  my  first  intro- 
duction. There  is  one  thing  which  seems  singular,  that 
one  so  elevated  in  position  as  your  sister,  sir,  should  have 
united  her  fate  with " 

"  Ah,  I  understand  your  allusion,"  replied  Mr.  Somer- 
ville. "  I  will  explain :  Mr.  Arden  was  far  below  my 
sister  in  rank  and  wealth,  but  he  was  an  intelligent,  high- 
minded  youth,  with  a  finished  education  and  pleasing 
address,  and  my  sister  loved  him.  Our  parents  being  in- 
formed of  the  state  of  affairs,  forbade  him  their  house, 
and  commanded  their  daughter  to  forget  him  ;  but  the 
lovers  contrived  to  elude  their  vigilance,  eloped,  and  were 
married.  Soon  after,  my  sister,  throwing  herself  at  my 
father's  feet,  besought  him  to  forgive  her.  The  old  gen- 
tleman, however,  proud  of  his  birth,  spurned  her,  and 
bade  her  never  again  appear  in  his  presence.  Several 
years  passed,  and  Mr.  Arden  was  enabled  to  secure  a 
comfortable  home  for  her  he  loved.  Once  more  she 
knelt  to  her  father,  praying  him  to  be  reconciled  to  her ; 
but  he  turned  from  her  without  a  word ;  and,  almost 
broken-hearted,  she  returned  to  her  husband's  arms. 
Collecting  together  all  his  means,  Mr.  Arden,  with  his 
wife  and  child,  sailed  for  America,  to  find  a  home  upon 
its  hospitable  shores.  My  father  lived  but  a  short  time 
after  this ;  and  as  soon  as  I  had  the  power  I  visited  my 
sister,  and  forced  upon  her  husband  what  should  have 
been  her  portion.  With  a  proud  dignity  he  at  first 
refused  to  accept  it ;  but  at  last  he  consented  to  receive 
it  in  trust  for  his  only  daughter.  Do  not  think  too  hard 
of  my  father,  Mr.  Woodville.  He  was  an  English  aristo-  j 
crat,  with  noble  blood,  and  he  could  not  brook  the  idea 
of  being  allied  to  one  so  far  beneath  him." 

"  I  fear,  sir,"  said  Woodville,  in  reply,  "  that  in  my 
own  republican  land  there  is  nearly  as  much  feeling  of 
that  kind  as  with  you." 

As  he  made  this  remark,  Herbert  glanced  towards 
Alice.  She  was  reclining  upon  a  sofa  with  her  eyes 
closed,  but  the  heaving  of  her  bosom,  and  the  compres- 
sion of  her  lips  told  how  much  she  had  suffered  from  the 
pride  referred  to. 

A  silence  of  a  few  moments  fell  over  the  party,  when 
voices  were  heard  below,  which  caused  Herbert  to  rush 
to  the  window.  Several  men  were  stepping  from  a 
gondola,  bearing  in  their  arms  the  body  of  a  man,  covered 
with  blood.  With  a  shudder,  he  recognised  his  sister's 
husband.  Darting  from  the  window,  he  hurried  down  to 
prevent  their  sudden  appearance  before  Alice. 

But  it  was  useless.     The  men  were  already  upon  the 


stairs,  and  passing  him,  they  laid  their  burden  upon  an 
unoccupied  sofa  in  the  room.  With  a  shriek  of  horror, 
Alice  sprang  from  her  couch,  and  knelt  by  his  side. 

In  a  few  words  all  was  explained.  The  boat  in  which 
Mr.  Parkhurst,  with  several  others,  were  returning  to 
their  hotel,  had,  by  the  carelessness  of  the  gondolier, 
come  in  violent  contact  with  another  much  larger,  preci- 
pitating him,  with  a  companion,  into  the  water.  As 
Parkhurst  rose  to  the  surface,  he  came  up  between  the 
boats,  which  were  dashing  against  each  other,  and  he  was 
fearfully  crushed  and  mangled. 

Medical  assistance  was  called  without  delay,  but  the 
physicians  declared  that  he  could  not  survive  the  night. 

The  gentle  Alice  hung  over  him,  ministering  to  his 
necessities,  and  whispering  words  of  hope  and  encourage- 
ment. With  looks  of  gratitude,  the  suffering  man 
addressed  his  wife. 

"  Alice,"  he  said,  "  I  have  been  cold  and  unfeeling  to 
you.  I  knew  it  did  not  possess  your  affection,  at  the  time 
you  gave  me  your  hand,  but  I  had  not  the  generosity  to 
free  you  from  your  promise.  Though  you  loved  me  not, 
Alice,  you  have  ever  fulfilled  the  "duty  of  a  wife,  while  I 
gave  you  only  taunts  and  bitter  words  in  return.  Oh  I 
Alice  !  can  you  forgive  me  ?  " 

"  Yes,  my  husband ! "  she  replied,  melted  to  tears. 
"  I  freely  forgive  you,  and  most  sincerely  do  I  pray  that 
you  may  recover,  and  for  the  future  we  will  be  more 
happy." 

"  Ah  !  my  sweet  wife,  that  may  never  be  j  but  now  I 
see  clearly  how  much  I  have  lost  by  the  course  of  conduct 
I  pursued  towards  you.  Pray  for  me,  sweet  one,  that 
He,  before  whom  I  must  so  soon  appear,  will  pardon  the 
offences  of  which  1  have  been  guilty." 

A  few  moments'  silence  ensued,  in  which  their  mingled 
prayers  ascended  to  the  Throne  of  Grace.  Then  Park- 
hurst said, 

"  Alice,  let  me  speak  with  Herbert  a  few  moments." 

The  young  man  immediately  entered  the  room,  and 
after  a  few  words  with  the  dying  man,  left  the  room,  and 
sent  a  messenger  for  an  attorney. 

The  penitent  husband,  now  feeling  his  cruel  conduct  to 
his  wife,  determined  to  make  what  amends  lay  in  his 
power.  Upon  the  arrival  of  the  man  of  law,  a  will  was 
drawn  up,  in  which,  save  a  few  trifling  bequests,  he  be- 
queathed the  whole  of  his  handsome  fortune  to  Alice. 

When  this  business  was  concluded,  Parkhurst  re- 
quested that  he  might  be  allowed  to  repose  for  a  short 
time.  For  an  hour  he  slept  quietly;  then  suddenly 
awaking,  he  called  his  wife  to  his  side.  He  pressed  one 
kiss  upon  her  pale  lips,  breathed  one  silent  prayer  to 
heaven,  and  he  was  gone. 

This  sudden  event  was  a  severe  shock  to  Alice.  Her 
husband  had  never  attempted,  by  kind  and  gentle  treat- 
ment, to  win  that  love  which  was  not  freely  his  own ; 
but  he  was  her  husband,  and  she  could  not  but  lament 
his  untimely  and  cruel  fate. 

Three  days  after  this,  the  remains  of  Mr.  Parkhurst 
were  consigned  to  the  tomb.  A  costly  monument  was 
placed  over  his  grave,  and  his  remains  were  left  to 
repose. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

A  FEW  days  after  the  burial  of  Mr.  Parkhurst,  Wood- 
ville and  Miss  Somerville  were  sitting  alone  in  a  private 
parlour  of  the  hotel. 

Grace,  for  the  past  few  days,  had  assumed  a  more  re- 
served manner  towards  Herbert,  and  her  usually  over- 
flowing spirits  seemed  dashed  with  a  slight  tinge  of  sad- 
ness. Herbert  had  noticed  this,  and  the  idea  stole  into 
his  heart  that  perhaps  she  regarded  him  more  nearly 
than  he  had  dared  hope ;  drawing  a  seat  to  her  side,  he 
said  in  a  low,  soft  tone,— 

"  Grace,  will  you  turn  from  me  in  disdain  when  I  say 
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that  I  love  you?  Every  prospect  of  future  happiness 
pictured  to  my  mind  is  cold  and  cheerless  without  your 
sweet  image.  Grace,  I  love  you  sincerely.  Dare  I  hope 
that  I  love  not  in  vain  ?" 

He  had  taken  her  hand,  and  his  dark,  brilliant  eyes 
were  fixed  upon  hers,  as  if  to  read  her  very  soul. 

Grace  trembled,  her  face  grew  pale,  and  a  bright  tear- 
drop dimmed  her  eye.  la  a  low,  silvery  voice  she  an- 
swered,— 

"  I  will  not  deny,  Mr.  Woodville,  that  I  esteem  you 
highly — more  highly  than  any  other  gentleman  of  my 
acquaintance,  but "  she  paused. 

"  But  what  ? "  asked  Herbert,  quickly ;  "  do  you  re- 
gard me  as  unworthy,  Grace  ? " 

"  No,  not  that,"  she  faltered,  "  but  I  fear— you  re- 
member what  you  said  of —of  Miss  Arden  ?  " 

"  Is  it  possible  you  can  fear  that  I  will  prove  unfaith- 
ful ?  Could  you  desire  me  to  forget  that  I  ever  knew 
Grace  Arden  ? " 

"  I  do  not !  I  only  feared  that  your  continued  wish 
to  meet  her  might  divide  the  heart  that  must  be  mine 
wholly  or  not  at  all."  , 

"  My  heart  is  wholly  yours,  dear  Grace.  In  loving 
you,  I  also  love  your  cousin.  The  husband  who  has  by 
death  lost  the  dear  partner  of  his  life  may  cherish  her 
memory  for  ever,  and  still  love  again  sincerely.  Do  not, 
then,  cast  aside  the  devotion  of  a  true  heart !  " 

The  small  white  hand  of  Grace  still  rested  in  that  of 
her  lover,  and.  encouraged  by  her  eloquent  silence,  he 
placed  his  arm  gently  around  her  yielding  form,  and 
pressed  her  to  his  heart. 

Colouring  to  the  temples,  the  maiden  arose  from  his 
arms,  and  while  her  eyes  sparkled  with  happiness,  she 
said — 

"  Herbert,  I  do  love  you,  with  the  fervour  and  truth 
of  a  first  affection  j  for  until  1  saw  you,  I  never  dreamed 
of  love." 

Pass  over  the  happiness  of  the  lovers,  and  an  interval 
of  a  week,  in  which  Herbert  had  written  to  his  parents, 
informing  them  of  his  engagement  with  Miss  Somerville, 
portraying  her  accomplishments,  and  the  wealth  and  con- 
sequence of  her  father,  which  he  knew  would  be  of  the 
first  importance  to  them. 

Alice  Parkhurst,  though  grave,  and  composed  in  ap- 
pearance, was  evidently  regaining  both  health  and  spirits. 

One  day,  when  Herbert  with  the  two  ladies  had  en- 
joyed a  delightful  ride,  and  were  stepping  from  the  luxu- 
rious gondola  to  their  rooms,  several  letters  were  handed 
to  Woodville.  One  of  them  was  from  his  father ;  the 
other  was  evidently  from  a  lady,  but  without  a  post- 
mark. 

Miss  Somerville  was  alone  with  him,  and  bowing  for 
her  permission,  he  broke  the  seal.  As  he  opened  it, 
something  fell  to  the  marble  floor,  with  a  ringing  sound. 
Herbert  snatched  it  up  with  an  exclamation  of  astonish- 
ment. 

It  was  one  portion  of  the  golden  ring  broken  by  him 
and  Grace  Arden,  long  years  ago.  On  the  inside  was 
engraved  the  letters  G.  A.  Gazing  upon  the  token  in 
bewilderment,  it  was  some  moments  before  he  could 
summon  resolution  to  read  the  note  which  accompanied 
it. 

Turning,  he  saw  the  eyes  of  his  betrothed  fixed  upon 
him  with  an  expression  of  curiosity.  With  a  flush  upon 
his  brow,  Herbert  fixed  his  eyes  upon  the  following  : — 

"Mr.  Woodville. — That  no  thought  of  the  past,  in 
connection  with  myself,  may  prevent  the  accomplishment 
of  your  prospects  of  future  happiness,  I  will  acknowledge 
that  I  am  about  to  consummate  a  matrimonial  engage- 
ment with  a  young  gentleman  of  unblemished  reputation  ; 
whose  rank  in  life  is  high  as  your  own,  and  who  regards 
me  for  myself  alone.  I  enclose  the  half  of  'the  broken 
ring.'  Excuse  me  if  I  retain  the  other. 

"  GK.ACE." 


"  Would  I  had  not  received  this,"  ejaculated  Herbert, 
covering  his  face  with  his  hand. 

Miss  Somerville  hesitated  a  moment ;  then  crossing 
the  room,  she  twined  her  arm  around  his  neck,  and 
asked,  in  a  voice  of  tenderness,  '•  If  she  might  not  be 
allowed  to  share  his  trouble  ?  " 

Pressing  the  hand  that  lay  on  his  shoulder,  Herbert 
placed  the  letter  before  her,  and  bade  her  read. 

The  countenance  of  the  lovely  girl  flushed  and  paled 
alternately  as  she  read.  Closing  the  epistle,  she  said,  in 
a  low  voice — 

"  Surely,  Herbert,  you  should  not  censure  her  for 
bestowing  her  heart  upon  one  worthy  of  her,  when  you 
have  done  the  same." 

"  Say  no  more,  dearest !  "  cried  he,  pressing  her  hand 
to  his  lips, — "you  are  right !  She  has  chosen  another, 
and  now  we  will  be  perfectly  happy  without  a  thought  of 
the  past  to  disturb  our  felicity." 

'•'Allow  me  to  look  at  that  token,"  said  Grace. 

He  handed  it  to  her,  and  drawing  a  similar  piece  from 
her  bosom,  she  joined  them,  and  placed  the  united 
portions  in  her  lover's  hand. 

Woodville  caught  up  the  ring,  and  looked  in  amaze- 
ment from  that  to  the  face  of  her  he  loved.  He  was 
answered  by  a  beaming  smile. 

"  Is  it  possible  ? "  he  exclaimed,  "  that  Grace  Arden 
and  Grace  Somerville  are  the  same?  I  have  imagined 
there  might  exist  a  relationship,  but  of  this,  I  never 
dreamed.  My  own  dear  Grace,  my  first,  my  last,  and 
only  love !  "  and  he  clasped  her  to  his  heart,  and  pressed 
repeated  kisses  upon  her  lips. 

Grace  laughingly  chided  him  for  his  extravagance,  but 
he  said, 

"  Only  think,  Grace,  of  my  happiness  I  can  love 
both  in  one  :  my  sweet  cottage  fairy,  and  the  fascinating, 
accomplished  English  lady.  But  tell  me,  dearest,  what 
all  this  means  ?  " 

"I  will,"  replied  Grace,  "if  you  will  listen  with  calm- 
ness." 

"  It  is  folly  to  dwell  upon  my  feelings,  on  the  reception 
of  your  parent's  letter.  The  unfeeling  and  haughty 
requisition  it  contained  raised  a  tempest  of  emotion  in 
my  bosom.  Pride  struggled  with  affection;  but  when 
my  father  required  me,  if  I  loved  him,  to  give  you  up,  and 
not  consent  to  enter  a  family  where  I  would  be  repulsed 
with  scorn,  duty  prevailed,  and  I  sent  you  a  letter  in 
which  I  renounced  you  for  ever. 

"Probably  fearing  that  you  would  not  submit  to  this 
decision,  my  father  disposed  of  his  place,  and  .we  took 
passage  for  New  Orleans,  where  we  remained  nearly  a 
year.  My  father  saw  you  several  times  while  you  remained 
in  the  city,  and  I  once  caught  a  glimpse  of  you  when 
passing  my  window." 

"  O,  Grace!"  said  Herbe'rt,  reproachfully,  "how 
could*  you  be  so  cruel  ?  You  must  have  known  how 
severely  I  was  suffering." 

"  My  father's  commands  were  absolute,  and  my  pride 
was  equal  to  that  of  your  wealthy  relatives.  Only  a  few 
days  after  you  left  the  city,  my  dear  father  was  taken 
seriously  ill,  and  in  ten  days  was  a  corpse. 

"When  I  returned  from  following  my  last  friend  to 
the  grave,  I  found  a  gentleman  awaiting  me  at  our  lodg- 
ings. He  made  himself  known  to  me  as  Mr  Somerville, 
my  mother's  only  brother.  He  had  se"en  my  face,  when 
entering  the  carriage,  and  from  my  strong  resemblance  to 
his  sister,  had  made  inquiries,  and  found  that  I  was  indeed 
his  niece. 

"Learning  the  circumstances  under  which  I  was  left, 
he  adopted  me  as  his  child.,  I  returned  to  England  with 
him,  where,  although  I  sincerely  mourned  my  father's 
loss,  I  found  true  parents  in  my  present  protectors. 

"  Did  you  not  recognise  me  on  our  first  meeting  in 
Florence  ?  "  asked  Herbert. 

"  I  did,"  replied  Grace ;  "  but   I  was  no  longer  the 
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young,  diffident,  and  awkward  rustic  you  once  knew. 
had  acquired  the  power  of  concealing  every  emotion ;  an 
confiding  in  my  adopted  parents,  they  entered  into   my 
plans  for  keeping  you  in  ignorance  of  my  identity.     An 
now,  I  think,  even  the  aristocratic  Mr.   Woodville  wil 
not  scorn  to  receive  Grace  Somerville  as  a  daughter. 

Another  month  was  spent  at  the  South.  Naples 
Rome,  Constantinople — in  short,  every  place  of  interes 
was  visited  and  admired.  Then  the  whole  party  re- 
turned to  England,  where  Grace  Somerville  was  uriitec 
to  him  she  had  so  long  and  truly  loved. 

The  winter  months  were  spent  delightfully,  in  visiting 
various  parts  of  Great  Britain ;  and,  in  the  pleasant  month 
of  June,  Herbert  Woodville,  with  his  lovely  bride,  anc 
the  now  gay  and  rosy-cheeked  Alice,  sailed  for  their  olc 
home. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Somerville  remained  at  their  beautiful  re- 
sidence, promising,  however,  to  spend  the  following  winter 
in  Richmond,  with  their  happy  children. 

****** 

In  the  golden  month  of  October,  the  stately  man 
sion  of  Mr.  Woodvillew  as  once  more  the  scene  of  gay 
festivity  and  rejoicing.  Alice  Parkhurst,  the  lovely 
young  widow,  was  this  night  to  plight  her  faith  to  the 
talented  young  lawyer,  George  Staunton.  His  sterling 
merit  was  now  universally  acknowledged,  and  he  was 
rapidly  acquiring  wealth  and  reputation.  Mr.  Woodville 
had  yielded  to  the  solicitations  of  his  children,  and  a 
brilliant  assembly  was  called  in  to  grace  the  nuptials. 

Caroline  Wharton,  who,  several  years  before,  had  ac- 
cepted a  husband  of  her  own  taste  and  disposition,  was 
present,  but  the  haughty  curl  of  her  lip,  and  scornful 
glance  of  her  eye,  was  sufficient  evidence  that  she  was  not 
changed. 

Mr.  Somerville,  with  his  lady,  arrived  one  week  before, 
in  time  to  witness  the  happiness  of  their  young  friend, 
Alice. 

It  is  needless  to  add,  that  Mr.  Woodville  was  proud  of 
his  daughter-in-law,  and  never  regretted  that  she  was  in 
fact  but  a  poor  man's  child. 


AN   INSIDIOUS   ENEMY. 

All  artificial  stimulants  soon  create  for  themselves  an 
appetite ;  and  there  is  this  difference  between  the  appetite 
so  created,  and  those  appetites  which  are  natural,  that 
while  the  natural  appetite  does  not  increase  in  intensity, 
but  is  easily  satisfied,  the  tendency  of  the  artificial  appetite 
is  to  increase  its  demands.  This  year  there  is  no  craving 
for  ordinary  food  beyond  what  there  was  last  year  ;  but  the 
appetite  for  drink  is  greater  this  year  than  last.  Then  the 
liquor  which  is  most  insidious  in  itself  has  certain  proper- 
ties ascribed  to  it  which  induce  us  to  look  upon  it  with  a 
favourable  eye.  When  ill,  it  comes,  as  the  doctor,  with 
its  wise  prescriptions  j  when  afflicted,  it  comes  as  a  com- 
forter j  when  weak,  it  comes  as  a  strengthener ;  when 
prosperous,  it  comes  with  its  merry-faced  congratulations ; 
and  when  depressed,  as  a  reviver.  Then,  over  and  above 
all  this,  it  has  become  associated  with  customs,  which  add 
tenfold  to  its  power  for  evil.  Its  employment,  as  a  token 
of  hospitality,  and  an  accompaniment  of  social  inter- 
course, contributes  greatly  to  its  deadly  influence.  Drink- 
ing customs  preside  at  our  birth,  track  our  footsteps 
through  life,  and  follow  us  to  the  tomb.  They  are  of  all 
kinds  and  degrees,  from  corporation  and  ordination 
dinners,  with  their  three  times  three,  and  hip,  hip, 
hurrah,  down  to  a  "  here's  t'  ye,"  in  a  penny  glass  of 
vitriol  and  water  at  the  counter,  or  behind  the  door  of  a 
despicable  dram-shop.  In  the  cottage  and  the  palace 
these  customs  have  been  honoured  and  cherished.  They 
have  identified  themselves  with  our  most  common  avoca- 
tions, and  with  all  the  civilities  and  eras  of  life,  they  have 
entwined  themselves  around  the  heart,  and  led  captive 


the  understanding  of  the  foolish  and  the  learned,  the 
wise,  and  the  good.  The  incentive  of  these  customs  to 
drink  was  once  well  put  by  one  who  knew  their  power  : — 
A  prudent  wife,  desirous  of  bringing  her  husband  safe 
home  from  market,  and  saving  him  from  the  company  of 
his  cronies,  sat  behind  him  on  their  old  horse,  as  they 
returned  at  a  much  earlier  part  of  the  day  than  usual. 
Stopping  at  a  burn  to  drink,  they  again  pursued  their 
journey,  when  the  guardian  angel,  wishing  to  improve  the 
occasion,  observed,  "  Now,  could  you  no  dae  just  like  the 
brute  beast  there — tak'  your  drap  drink,  and  then  tak' 
the  road  again  ? "  "  Ye  ken  little  aboot  it,  guid  wife," 
was  the  reply  :  "  had  there  been  anither  beast  at  the 
ither  side  o'  the  burn,  sayin',  Here's  tae  ye,  and  here's 
tae  ye,  there  is  nae  sayin'  hoo  lang  they  wad  ha'e  drunk 
thegither."  Thus  the  drink,  insidious  in  itself,  is  ren- 
dered doubly  so.  Step  after  step  is  taken,  and  no  alarm 
excited.  To  drink  is  just  to  do  what  other  people  do,  and 
the  fact  that  it  is  relished  is  only  constructed  into  an 
additional  argument  for  its  further  indulgence. — The  Rev. 
Wm.  Reid,  (of  Edinburgh,)  on  the  Evils  of  Moderate 
Drinking. 

THE    KEY   TO    HAPPINESS. 

A  susceptibility  to  delicate  attentions,  a  fine  sense  of 
:he  nameless  and  exquisite  tenderness  of  manner  and 
thought,  constitute  in  the  minds  of  its  possessors  the 
deepest  under-current  of  life—  the  felt  and  treasured,  but 
unseen  and  inexpressible,  richness  of  affection.  It  is 
rarely  found  in  the  characters  of  men,  but  it  outweighs, 
when  it  is,  all  grosser  qualities.  There  are  many  who 
waste  and  lose  affections  by  careless,  and  often  uncon- 
scious neglect.  It  is  not  a  plant  to  grow  unattended ; 
he  breath  of  indifference,  or  rude  touch,  may  destroy 
or  ever  its  delicate  texture.  There  is  a  daily  attention 
,o  the  slight  courtesies  of  life,  which  can  alofle  preserve 
he  first  freshness  of  passion.  The  easy  surprises  of 
Measure,  the  earnest  cheerfulness  of  assent  to  slight 
vishes,  the  habitual  respect  to  opinions,  the  polite  absti- 
nence from  personal  topics  in  the  company  of  others,  un- 
wavering attention  to  his  and  her  comfort  both  abroad 
and  at  home,  and  above  all,  the  careful  preservation  of 
hose  properties  of  conversation  and  manner  which  are 
acred  when  before  the  world,  are  some  of  the  secrets  of 
hat  rare  happiness  which  age  and  nabit  alike  fail  to  im- 
lair  or  diminish 

POWER    OF    POETRY. 

Poetry  is  no  "  dream,"  but  a  reality  of  unmeasured 
nfluence  and  power,  for  good  or  for  ill ;  so  much  so,  that 
ne  law-giver  (Charondas)  wrote  his  laws  in  verse,  and 
nother  banished  Homer  from  his  ideal  Republic.  Homer's 
rords  have  decided  national  disputes,  but  they  also, 
ccording  to  Plato,  corrupted  the  popular  religion,  and 
ensualized  its  ideas  of  divinity.  It  is  somewhat  singular 
or  rather,  it  shows  some  old  sage's  idea ;  for,  as  Emerson 
ays,  "  language  is  fossil  poetry/')  that  the  words  poetry 
nd  drama  are  both  derived  from  words  meaning  action. 
^his  was  not  a  mere  verbal  coincidence,  but  the  thought 
f  some  old  seer,  whom  we  know  nothing  of.  Poetry 
ends  its  influences  into  the  outward  lite,  and  the  dreams 
f  the  poet's  internal  life  become  realities  in  the  deeds  of 
ucceeding  generations.  Homer,  doubtless,  thought  he 
ad  uttered  but  an  ordinary  truth  when  he  said  in  his 

Odyssey,  that  "  all  men  need  gods  j "  but  three  thousand 
ears  afterwards,  Robespierre  had  to  repeat  the  same 

words  (the  great  moral  of  the  French  revolution),  "if 

God  did  not  exist,  it  would  be  necessary  to  invent  his 
eing."  And  yet  men  call  poetry  "  dreaming,"  when 
he  earliest  of  Gentile  poets  proclaimed  a  truth  which  had 
o  be  fully  proved  in  after  days,  by  a  reign  of  Terror, 

.vith  its  "suspects"  and  guillotines. 
UNTAUGHT  men  are  unreasoning  men,  and  unreasoning 

men  are  always  unreasonable. 
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WHY  DID  SHE  LEAVE  HIM? 

WHY  did  she  leave  him?  they  grew  up  together ; 

In  the  old  church — on  the  old  village  green — 
Never  apart  in  the  sunshiny  weather, 

Ellen  and  Edward  in  childhood  were  seen : 
She  had  not  wealth,  but  her  beauty  commanded 

Suitors,  alas !  who  could  riches  secure, 
And,  when  her  hand,  as  his  bride  he  demanded, 

Why  did  she  leave  him  because  he  was  poor  ? 

He  who  was  once  'mid  the  young  and  gay-hearted, 

First  in  the  frolic  of  market  and  fair ; 
Wan  are  his  cheeks  whence  the  smile  has  departed, 

Others  may  revel,  but  he  cannot  share. 
Bright  are  the  eyes  that  around  him  are  beaming, 

Cold  is  the  heart  that  they  strive  to  allure — 
Save  when  at  night  on  the  past  he  is  dreaming, — 

Why  did  she  leave  him  because  he  was  poor  ? 

Now  she  rides  by  in  her  pride  and  her  carriage, 

But  where  is  the  bloom  that  once  shone  on  her  cheek  ? 
Haughty  and  cold  are  the  friends  of  her  marriage ; 

Now  she  must  feel  what  she  dare  not  to  speak ! 
She,  perchance,  sighs  for  her  earlier  hours — 

Grieves  for  the  sorrow  that  he  must  endure — 
Would  give  up  the  world  for  a  wrer.th  of  wild  flowers, — 

Why  did  she  leave  him  because  lie  was  poor  ? 

J.  E.  CARPENTER. 


THE  OLD  YEAR. 

DULL,  and  dreary — sad  and  weary 

Went  the  old  year  to  its  rest, 
Like  a  pauper  spirit  passing 

From  the  earth's  ungenial  breast. 
No  bright  eyebewept  its  going — 

No  fond  heart  a  farewell  gave ; 
Dull  and  dreary — sad  and  weary 

Went  the  old  year  to  its  grave. 

Raindrops  falling — cold  winds  bawling 

To  each  other  in  the  air ; 
Withered  leaves,  like  shrivelled  spirits, 

Scattering,  whistling  everywhere : 
These  alone,  still  true  to  nature, 

With  a  lusty  grief  drew  near — 
Dull  and  dreary— sad  and  weary 

Was  the  death -bed  of  the  year. 

G.  LINNAEUS  BANKS. 


POLITE    IMPERTINENCES. 

Good  breeding  and  refinement,  or,  rather  the  externals 
of  these  qualities,  aro  generally  considered  as  wholly  pre- 
cluding those  vulgar  manifestations  of  ill-temper,  rude- 
ness, impertinence,  and  similar  feelings,  which  the  unso- 
phisticated display  with  such  perfect  frankness.  But  it- 
does  not  thence  follow,  that  the  well-bred  and  refined 
have  not  their  little  spites,  little  envious  feelings,  little 
assumptions  of  consequence  to  gratify;  indeed  they  do 
gratify  them  very  freely ;  all  the  difference  lies  in  the 
manner ;  for  there  is  a  finish,  a  delicacy  of  touch  in  the 
polite  impertinence  of  the  well-bved,  which  the  underbred 
may  envy,  but  must  never  hope  to  attain.  The  slight 
that  can  be  conveyed  in  a  glance,  in  a  gracious  smile, 
in  a  wave  of  the  hand,  is  often  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  art ; 
what  insult  is  so  keen,  or  so  keenly  felt  as  the  polite  in- 
pult,  which  it  is  impossible  to  resent  ? — Nathalie. 


DIAMOND    DUST. 

PERFECT  valour  consists  in  doing,  without  witnesses, 
all  we  should  be  capable  of  doing  before  the  whole 
world. 

A  COBVEB  is  soon  spun,  and  still  sooner  swept  away. 

A  DESIRE  to  say  things  which  no  one  ever  said  makes 
some  people  say  things  which  nobody  ought  to  say. 

THERE  is  no  safe  path  besides  that  of  duty. 

MATCHES,  wherein  one  party  is  all  passion  and  the 
other  all  indifference,  will  assimilate  about  as  well  as  ice 
and  fire. 

MAKE  your  bargain  beforehand,  and  never  suffer  a 
workman  to  leave  the  payment  of  his  labour  to  your 
discretion. 

THE  licentious  never  love ;  and  where  even  levity  pre- 
ponderates, there  is  seldom  any  pure  and  ardent  passion. 

FOLLY  is  a  bad  quality,  but  never  to  endure  it  in  others 
is  the  greatest  of  follies. 

EVERY  cup  too  much  is  a  step  towards  opening  Pan- 
dora's box,  and  letting  out  all  distempers  of  body  and 
mind. 

IT  is  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  the  violent  passions 
only,  such  as  ambition  and  love,  can  triumph  over  the 
rest.  Idleness,  languid  as  it  is,  often  masters  them  all. 

LET  not  felicity  eat  up  circumspection ;  he  who  remits 
his  care  will  perish  by  his  neglect. 

TRUE  independence  is  to  be  found  where  a  person  con- 
tracts his  desires  within  the  limits  of  his  fortune. 

IT  happens  a  little  unluckily,  that  the  persons  who 
have  the  most  contempt  for  money  are  the  same  that 
have  the  strongest  will  to  do  good  with  it. 

COMETS  have  their  commissions  as  well  as  stars  and 
planets. 

To  be  good  and  disagreeable,  is  high-treason  against 
virtue. 

STRIVE  to  do  justice  to  every  one,  fear  no  one, 

SORROW  is  a  kind  of  rust  of  the  soul,  which  every  new 
idea  contributes  in  its  passage  to  scour  away.  It  is  the 
putrefaction  of  stagnant  life,  and  is  remedied  by  exercise 
and  motion. 

COURAGE  is  evinced  in  words  as  much  as  in  deeds, 
and  in  acts  of  omission  not  less  than  in  those  of  com- 
mission. 

THERE  is  no  right  which  is  enjoyed  by  man  without 
involving,  on  his  part,  a  corresponding  obligation. 

THE  body  is  the  shell  of  the  soul,  and  dress  is  the  husk 
of  that  shell;  but  the  husk  often  tells  what  the  kernel  is. 

IT  is  best  not  to  be  angry  :  and  best  in  the  next  place, 
to  be  quickly  reconciled. 

IT  is1  easy  to  exclude  the  noontide  light,  by  closing  the 
eyes ;  and  it  is  easy  to  resist  the  clearest  truth,  by  harden- 
ing the  heart  against  it. 

ANECDOTES  are  often  spoiled  by  being  too  long :  stories, 
as  well  as  boys,  often  outgrow  their  strength. 

THE  perfidy  of  an  apparent  friend  is  the  last  truth  that 
strikes  a  feeling  mind  with  conviction. 

To  preach  sound  doctrine  and  lead  a  bad  life  is  build- 
ing up  with  one  hand  and  destroying  with  the  other. 

NOTHING  is  so  burthensome  to  us  as  self-reproach ;  and 
we  are  always  glad  to  cast  a  part  of  its  load  upon  the 
shoulders  of  other  people. 

PROPORTION  your  charity  to  others'  necessities  and 
your  own  ability;  and  where  the  object  is  doubtful,  rather 
relieve  a  drone  than  let  a  bee  perish. 

TIME'S  chariot-wheels  make  their  carriage-road  in  the 
fairest  face. 

Printed  by  JOHN  OWEN  CLARKE,  at  121,  Fleet  Street,  and  published  at  the 
Office  of  the  Journal,  3,  Raquet  Court,  Fleet  Street,  London. 
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JOHN     CLARE, 

THE    NORTHAMPTONSHIRE    POET. 

AMONG  the  uneducated  poets  of  England,  who  have  risen 
up  from  the  humblest  ranks,  and  poured  the  rich  melody 
f  poetry  into  the  world's  ear,  John  Clare  will  ever  hold 
a  distinguished  place.  The  gifts  of  nature  are  of  no  rank 
r  order;  they  come  unbidden  and  uns'ought :  as  the  wind 
awakes  the  chords  of  the^Eolianharp,so  the  spirit  breathes 
upon  the  soul,  and  brings  to  life  all  the  melody  of  its 
jeing.  It  is  not  necessary  to  graduate  at  a  University  to 
Nature  with  a  poetic  eye.  The  heart  can  be  fed  else- 
where than  in  the  schools ;  Nature  and  Life  are  far  better 
,eachers.  Even  the  poor  man,  who  daily  toils  for  bread, 
may  be  surrounded  by  natural  harps  that  yield  music  of 
sweetest  tone  ;  he  may  catch  higher  utterances  from 
the  spirit-whispers,  that  speak  to  his  soul  from  the  leafy 
wood,  the  purling  brook,  or  the  mist-capped  mountain, 
than  have  ever  been  awakened  by  the  finger  or  the  mind 
of  the  most  highly-cultured  man. 

It  is  not  often,  however,  that  the  peasant  poet  has 
overleaped  the  barriers  of  his  class,  and  vindicated  his 
claim  as  an  author  to  the  poetic  wreath.     He  may  be  a 
great  poet,  struggling  for  utterance,  deep  thoughts  lying 
brooding  within  him  quick  with  life;  but  the  hand  of 
poverty  lies  heavy  on  him  ;  he  is  a  labourer,  and  has  to 
ork  for  bread  ;  his  lot  forbids  contemplation,  ease,  and 
study ;  perhaps  he  is  uneducated,  and  his  mental  appre- 
hension is  impeded  by  early  neglect.     If  he  has  struggled 
on,  and  risen  into  the  region  of  authorship,  perhaps  he 
finds  he  has  mounted   into  a  sphere  where   he  has  no 
natural  supporters,  where  he  is  petted,  patronized,  borne 
with,  perhaps  spoiled,  and  where,  severed  from  the  class 
to  which  he  naturally  belonged,  he  floats  adrift  upon  the 
surface  of  society,  without  a  definite  place  or  function — 
ill  at  ease,  miserable,  and  sometimes  frantic  with  disap 
pointment.     He  may  wear  the  crown  which  he  has  won, 
but,  while  to  some  it  may  look  green,  he  feels  it  burning 
around  his  brows  like  fire.      The  painful  instances  of  the 
Scottish  peasant  poets,  Burns,  Tannahill,  and  Thorn,  will  at 
once  start  up  before  the  mind's  eye.     Nor  are  those  of  the 
English   peasant  poets,  Bloomfield,    Kirke  White,  anc 
Clare,  less  melancholy,  the  fate  of  the  last,  still  living,  is 
the  most  unhappy  of  all.     He  is,  and  has  been  for  many 
years,  under  the  restraints  of  a  lunatic  asylum. 

John  Clare  is  a  true  child  of  genius— a  born  poet,  in 
spired  by  nature,  but  destroyed  by  the  world.  His  poetry 
is  not  the  result  of  books,  but  of  loving  intercourse  witi 
the  flowers,  the  woods,  the  fields,  "  the  common  air,  th 
sun,  the  skies."     His   poems  are  thoroughly  original 
there   is   nothing   hackneyed   nor  common-place   abou 
them,  you  see  in  them  at  once  that  he  has  looked  on 
nature  with   his  own  eyes,    loving  her  with  his  whole 
heart.     He  seizes  incidents  in  the  fields,  features  of  the 


flowers,  aspects  of  the  skies  and  the  clouds,  which  less 
aithful  and  accurate  observers  had  entirely  overlooked, 
n  this  admiration  of  nature  he  is  earnest  almost  to  an  ex- 
ess.     His  poems  present  a  perfect  calendar  of  rural  on- 
goings, of  atmospheric  beauties,  of  the  life  of  the  flowers, 
woods,  and  fields.     While  he  lived  in  the  presence  of 
iature,  and  worshipped  her  with  deep  passion,  he  had 
Iso  a  loving  eye  for  the  common  people  among  whoza  he 
ived — their  customs,  their  loves,  their  griefs,  and  their 
amusements,   and  these  he  immortalized  in  his   verse, 
inking   nature   and   humanity   together  in   one  golden 
hain. 

The  life  of  Clare  presents  a  striking  and  affecting  ex- 
ample of  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  under  difficulties,  but 
t  also  furnishes  an  exceedingly  painful  illustration  of  the 
misery  which  is  sometimes  produced  by  the  gift  of  poetry 
lescending  on  a  mind  struggling  in  a  humble  station,  and 
without  the  requisite  means  of  development  and  susten- 
ance. John  Clare  was  born  at  Helpstone,  a  village  near 
Peterborough,  Northamptonshire,  in  1793;  his  father 
was  a  crippled  day-labourer,  afterwards  a  parish  pauper, 
ile  obtained  no  education,  save  what  he  gave  to  himself ; 
and  he  contrived,  by  working  extra-hours  as  a  ploughboy, 
,o  obtain  in  about  eight  weeks  as  many  pence  as  would 
>ay  for  a  month's  schooling.  We  sincerely  trust  that 
nother  generation  will  not  be  allowed  to  grow  up  to 
manhood  without  at  least  such  a  provision  being  made 
or  their  education,  as  to  put  the  children  of  even  the 
soorest  classes  in  possession  of  the  common  rudiments  of 
knowledge.  John  Clare  educated  himself,  but  he  was  no 
common  youth ;  and  in  the  multitude  of  cases  similar 
to  his  own,  children  grow  up  altogether  illiterate,  and 


remain   so  through  life, 
thirteen   he  "  ambitioned 


He  learnt  to  read;    and    at 
'  buying   a   book.       He   had 


seen  a  copy  of  "  Thomson's  Seasons,"  and  ho  ded  up 
shilling  for  the  purpose  of  buying  it.  The  shilling  was 
accumulated  by  slow  degrees,  and  at  last  it  was  there. 
What  a  fever  of  delight  he  was  in  all  that  night; 
he  could  scarcely  sleep,  he  was  up  by  daylight,  and  away 
to  the  town  of  Stamford,  six  or  seven  miles  off,  brushing 
the  early  dew  of  the  fields  in  the  bright  spring  morning. 
When  he  reached  the  town  the  shopkeepers  were  still 
a-bed,  and  there  stood  John  Clare  at  the  bookseller's 
door,  waiting  impatiently  the  taking  down  of  the  shutters. 
What  a  picture  of  boyish  enthusiasm  and  thirsting  genius ! 
Well,  the  book  is  purchased — is  carried  lovingly  away  in 
the  hand — is  put  into  the  pocket,  then  taken  out  again, 
and  the  leaves  turned  over  and  gazed  into  wistfully.  Then 
he  hurries  homeward  full  of  joy.  No  wonder  he  felt  in- 
spired then  !  And  so,  as  he  passed  on  through  the  beau- 
tiful scenery  of  Bingley  Park,  with  the  sky  shining  over- 
head, and  the  birds  carolling  in  mid-air,  and  all  nature 
fresh,  and  fair,  and  beautiful ;  the  peasant  boy  composed 
his  first  piece  of  poetry,  "The  Morning  Walk."  Ile 
was  unable  to  muster  funds  to  procure  paper,  so  he  car- 
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ried  his  verses  in  his  head.  Nor  could  he  write,  even 
though  he  had  been  rich  enough  to  buy  paper.  But  a 
kindly-hearted  exciseman,  feeling  an  imerest  in  the 
youth,  took  him  in  hand,  and  taught  him  writing  and 
arithmetic ;  so  in  course  of  time  he  was  enabled  to  com- 
mit his  verses  to  paper. 

"Most  of  hig  poems,"  says  the  memoir,  prefixed  to  his 
first  volume,  "  were  composed  under  the  immediate  im- 
pression of  his  feelings  in  the  fields,  or  on  the  road- 
sides. He  could  not  trust  his  memory,  and  therefore  h 
wrote  them  down  with  a  pencil  on  the  spot,  his  hai 
serving  him  for  a  table ;  and  if  it  happened  that  he  hac 
no  opportunity  soon  after  of  transcribing  these  imperfect 
memorials,  he  could  seldom  decipher  them,  or  recover  his 
first  thoughts.  From  this  cause,  several  of  his  poems 
are  quite  lost,  and  others  exist  only  in  fragments.  O 
those  which  he  had  committed  to  writing,  especially  his 
earlier  pieces,  many  were  destroyed  from  another  circum- 
stance, which  shows  how  little  he  expected  to  please 
others  with  them — from  a  hole  in  the  wall  of  his  room, 
where  he  stuffed  his  manuscripts,  a  piece  of  paper  was 
often  taken  to  hold  the  kettle  with  or  light  the  fire." 

He  was  24  years  old  when  he  bethought  him  of  risking 
the  publication  of  a  volume.  He  was  then  working  as 
a  labouring  man  at  Bridge  Casterton,  in  Rutlandshire. 
By  dint  of  hard  working,  day  and  night,  he  managed  to 
save  a  pound,  for  the  purpose  of  printing  a  prospectus. 
This  was  done,  and  "A  Collection  of  Original  Trifles," 
was  announced.  Only  seven  subscribers  were  got !  But 
one  of  his  prospectuses  got  into  the  hands  of  a  bookseller 
at  Stamford,  through  whom  Taylor  and  Hessey,  their 
publishers  in  London,  were  induced  to  publish  the  book, 
and  what  was  more,  they  gave  the  poet  £20  for  the 
copyright.  They  were  published  with  the  title  of 
"  Poems ;  descriptive  of  Rural  Life  and  Scenery,  by 
John  Clare,  a  Northamptonshire  peasant."  The  little 
volume  created  quite  "a  sensation"  in  the  literary 
circles.  It  was  hailed,  as  it  deserved  to  be,  as  a  truly 
original  book.  Highly  favourable  notices  appeared  in  the 
leading  reviews,  and  the  author  was  sought  up.  Great 
men  took  him  by  the  hand,  sent  for  him  to  their  houses, 
and  made  him  presents  of  money.  Visitors  came  to  see 
him  working  in  the  fields ;  the  vulgar  curiosity  that  runs 
agape  after  every  notorious  thing,  from  a  poet  to  a  par- 
ricide, ran  after  Clare ;  he  was  no  longer  his  own  master, 
but  a  kind  of  public  property — he  had  written  a  book, 
and  everybody  thought  it  was  but  right  that  he  should  be 
exhibited  to  them.  The  result,  however,  was  that  his 
circumstances  improved.  His  second  book,  the  "  Village 
Minstrel,"  appeared  about  four  years  after  his  first,  and 
what  with  the  profits  of  this  work,  and  the  presents  made 
to  him  by  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  Lord  John  Russell,  the  pre- 
sent King  of  the  Belgians,  Lord  Radstock,  and  others, 
his  income  amounted  to  about  forty  pounds  a  year.  On 
the  strength  of  this,  he  married  his  "  Patty  of  the  Vale," 
the  daughter  of  a  humble  farmer ;  and  with  bis  young 
wife,  and  his  poor  and  infirm  parents,  he  then  enjoyed  a 
pleasant  cottage  in  his  native  village,  and  basked  for  a 
time  in  the  sunshine  of  prosperity. 

But  the  notoriety  he  had  acquired  had  awakened  in 
him  a  love  of  excitement  which  the  quiet  village  could 
but  ill  satisfy.  In  1824,  he  went  to  London,  where  he 
became  one  of  the  contributors  to  "  The  London  Maga- 
zine," and  began  to  mix  in  the  society  of  literary  men, 
and  to  be  petted  at  the  brilliant  parties  of  the  lion-hunt- 
ing great  folk.  De  Quincy  met  him  in  London,  and 
furnishes  the  following  reminiscence  of  him  about  that 
time: 

"In  1824,  perhaps  upon  some  literary  scheme,  he 
came  up  to  London,  where,  by  a  few  noble  families  and 
by  his  liberal  publishers,  he  was  welcomed  in  a  way  that, 
I  fear,  from  all  I  heard,  would  but  too  much  embitter 
the  contrast  with  his  own  humble  opportunities  of  enjoy- 
ment in  the  country.  The  contrast  of  Lord  Radstock's 


brilliant  parties,  and  the  glittering  theatres  of  London, 
would  have  but  a  poor  effect  in  training  him  to  bear  that 
want  of  excitement  which  even  already,  I  had  heard, 
made  his  rural  life  but  too  insupportable  to  his  mind.  It 
is  singular  that  what  most  fascinated  his  rustic  English 
eye  was,  not  the  gorgeous  display  of  English  beauty,  but 
the  French  style  of  beauty  as  he  saw  it  among  the 
French  actresses  in  Tottenham  Court  Road.  He  seemed, 
however,  oppressed  by  the  glow  and  tumultuous  existence 
of  London  ;  and,  being  ill  at  the  time,  from  an  affection 
of  the  liver,  which  did  not,  of  course,  tend  to  improve 
his  spirits,  he  threw  a  weight  of  languor  upon  any 
attempt  to  draw  him  out  into  conversation.  One  thing, 
meantime,  was  very  honourable  to  him,  that,  even  in  this 
season  of  dejection,  he  would  uniformly  become  animated 
when  anybody  spoke  to  him  of  Wordsworth — animated 
with  the  most  hearty  and  almost  rapturous  spirit  of  admi- 
ration. As  regarded  his  own  poems,  this  admiration 
seemed  to  have  an  unhappy  effect  of  depressing  his  con- 
fidence in  himself.  It  is  unfortunate,  indeed,  to  gaze  too 
closely  upon  models  of  colossal  excellence." 

On  his  return  into  the  country,  matters  did  not  improve 
with  poor  Clare.  Unfortunately,  he  speculated  in  farm- 
ing, which  he  could  not  manage  ;  a  large  family  grew  up 
around  him,  his  means  were  frittered  away,  and  he  fell 
back  almost  into  his  original  state  of  poverty,  his  mind 
unsettled,  his  nerves  unstrung,  and  in  a  state  of  almost 
hopeless  despondency.  He  published  a  third  volume  of 
poems,  in  1839,  entitled  "  The  Rural  Muse,"  probably 
the  best  of  all  his  works.  But  he  had  ceased  to  be  a 
novelty ;  the  public  were  no  longer  astonished  by  him,  as 
they  had  been  at  first ;  and  the  book  had  but  a  very  small 
sale.  Indeed,  we  have  heard  that  it  scarcely  paid  the 
expenses  of  its  publication.  All  this  preyed  upon  his 
mind  ;  his  genius  did  not  sustain  him,  it  only  embittered 
his  misery.  He  was  the  victim  of  nervous  despondency, 
which  ended  in  a  complete  unsettlement  of  the  state  of 
his  mind,  so  that  confinement  in  a  private  asylum  at  length 
became  necessary. 

There  he  has  now  been  for  many  years,  writing  poetry 
at  lucid  intervals,  which  shows  that  he  still  retains  all 
that  minute  and  delicate  descriptive  power  which  formerly 
marked  his  productions.  He  wrote  songs  and  verses 
addressed  to  his  Patty,  his  mind  contemplating  her  as 
in  youth,  all  the  dark  period  which  had  intervened — and 
brought  age  and  sorrow  upon  both — being  blotted  out. 
Friends  have  occasionally  visited  him  in  his  confinement, 
and  found  him  harmless  and  docile,  though  occasionally 
labouring  under  strange  hallucinations.  He  fancied  him- 
self to  be  a  great  prize-fighter,  and  that  he  wore  the  belt. 
He  would  rave  about  great  matches  to  come  off,  and  of  his 
antagonists,  who  were  men  most  of  them  long  since  dead. 
He  would  also  describe  the  deaths,  executions,  and  mur- 
ders, ,of  distinguished  personages  of  former  times,  and 
fancy  himself  to  have  been  an  eye-witness  of  them. 
Through  all  this,  his  early  love  of  nature  and  rural  scenery 
often  burst  forth  in  enthusiastic  description,  coloured 
with  the  rainbow  hues  of  poetry. 

John  Clare  is  entitled  to  a  high  place,  if  not  to  the 
highest,  among  the  "  uneducated "  poets  of  England. 
His  observation  of  nature  amounted  to  a  genius  j  his 
delicacy  in  painting  natural  objects,  whether  a  flower,  a 
tree,  a  sunset,  or  a  spring  scene,  was  next  to  marvellous. 
He  owed  little  to  books,  but  wrote  from  his  heart.  He 
saw  things  with  the  eye  of  a  true  poet,  and,  as  he  observed, 
so  did  he  write.  Some  of  his  expressions  are  extremely 
delicate,  as  for  instance  in  the  following : — 

"Brisk  winds  the  lightened  branches  shake' 
By  pattering,  plashing  drops  confessed, 
And,  where  oaks  dripping  shade  the  lake, 
Paint  crimping  dimples  on  its  breast." 

How  well  he  paints  the  cottage  fireside  too — the  farmer 
reading  the  news  by  the  tavern  ingle,  the  blacksmith 
hammering  in  his  smithy,  the  reapers  in  the  corn-field, 
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the  maid-a-milking  the  kine,  and  the  merry,  heautiful  and 
quiet  pictures  of  rural  life.  He  has  many  delicious 
pictures  of  the  approach  of  spring,  of  the  advent  of 
summer,  of  the  rich  glory  of  autumn,  and  the  stern 
gloom  of  winter.  Here  is  a  stanza,  taken  from  a  poem 
of  his,  descriptive  of  the  first  hreath  of  spring  :— 

"  The  sunbeams  on  the  hedges  lie, 

The  south  wind  murmurs  summer  soft ; 
The  maids  hang  out  white  clothes  to  urv 

Around  the  elder-skirted  croft. 
A  calm  of  pleasure  loiters  round, 

And  almost  whispers  winter  by  ; 
While  fancy  dreams  of  summer's  sound, 

And  quiet  rapture  fills  the  eye." 

We  conclude  our  notice  with  a  piece  which,  though  by 
no  means  one  of  his  best,  we  select  because  of  its  season - 
ableness,  being  a  February  picture  : — 

"  The  snow  has  left  the  cottage  top, 

The  thatch-moss  grows  in  brighter  green  ; 
And  eaves  in  quick  succession  drop, 

Where  grinning  icicles  have  been, 
Pit-patting  with  a  pleasant  noise 

In  tubs  set  by  the  cottage  door ; 
While  ducks  and  geese,  with  happy  joys, 

Plunge  in  the  yard-pond,  brimming  o'er. 

The  sun  peeps  through  the  window  pane, 

Which  children  mark  with  laughing  eye  ; 
And  in  the  wet  street  steal  again, 

To  tell  each  other  spring  is  nigh. 
Then,  as  young  hope  the  past  recalls, 

In  playing  groups  they  often  draw, 
To  build  beside  the  sunny  walls 

Their  spring-time  huts  of  sticks  or  straw. 

And  oft  in  pleasure's  dreams  they  hie 

Round  homesteads  by  the  village  side, 
Scratching  the  hedgerow  mosses  by, 

Where  painted  pooty  shells  abide  ; 
Mistaking  oft  the  ivy  spray 

For  leaves  that  come  with  budding  spring  ; 
And  wondering,  in  their  search  for  play, 

Why  birds  delay  to  build  and  sing. 

The  mavis  thrush  with  wild  delight, 

Upon  the  orchard's  dripping  tree, 
Mutters,  to  see  the  day  so  bright, 

Fragments  of  young  hope's  poesy  ; 
And  oft  dame  stops  her  buzzing  wheel 

To  hear  the  robin's  note  once  more, 
Who  toddles  while  he  pecks  his  meal 

From  sweet-briar  hips  beside  the  door. 


JANE    BERNARD. 

A  SOFT  grey  evening  had  succeeded  one  of  those  glowing 
harvest  days,  which  are  not  unfrequent  in  our  late  nor- 
thern autumns,  and  was  falling  gently  round  the  cottage 
homes  of  a  small  fishing  village  on  the  eastern  coast; 
where  the  stony  ammonites,  embedded  jn  long  ridges  of 
dark  rock,  from  Whitby  to  Tees  Mouth,  still  bear  the 
name  which  the  tradition  of  St.  Hilda's  miracle  assigned 
to  them ;  and  invest  with  no  small  degree  of  geological 
interest  an  otherwise  unattractive  locality. 

Groups  of  fishers  were  already  busy  on  the  beach  prepar- 
ing for  their  nightly  expedition;  lights  glimmered  here  and 
there  from  the  boats,  casting  bright  lines  upon  the  calm 
water ;  till,  as  each  little  craft  was  pushed  off,  and  rode 
swiftly  over  the  rising  tide,  these  lights  became  only  faint 
stars  twinkling  in  the  distance.  From  within  the  dwel- 
lings of  the  fishermen  many  a  ruddy  beacon,  from  glowing 
hearth  and  blazing  ingle,  shone  in  broad  pathways  down 
to  the  surge  which  lay  in  snowy  freshness  upon  the  beach; 
as  if  that  light  of  home  and  hearth  came  down  to  bring  a 
blessing  to  the  waves  which  bore  their  treasure. 

Through  the  casement  of  one  of  the  better  looking  cot- 
tages, you  might  see  the  fire  blazing  joyously ;  flickering 
on  the  ancient  rafters,  and  lighting  up  the  polished  oak 
dresser,  that  showed,  in  its  red  gleams,  like  some  rare  old 
china-shop.  But  the  brightest  ornament  of  this  small 
room  was  a  girl  scarcely  seventeen,  who  sat  plying  her 
needle  beside  a  pale,  gentle  young  woman  some  years  her 
genior.  The  face  of  the  young  girl  was  all  joy  and  sun- 
shine, and  while  she  looked  into  the  more  thoughtful 


countenance  of  her  companion,  some  portion  of  her  own 
sunny  spirit  seemed  to  be  transferred  to  it.  The  sorrow- 
ful-looking workwoman  smiled  a  gentle  answer  to  the 
glances  of  those  upturned  eyes,  and  then  said  quietly, — 

"  I  wonder  what  Walter  will  think  of  you,  my  dear 
Ann ;  such  a  bairn  as  ye  were  when  he  saw  you  last,  and 
now  grown  into  a  taller  woman  than  your  cousin." 

*'  It's  little  Walter  Collins  will  think  about  me,  Jane ; 
is'nt  it  two  years  and  better  since  he  saw  you  ?  I  only 
hope  it  was  as  fair  a  night  as  this  when  the  Dolphin 
ought  to  have  put  into  port,  for  old  Wilson  says  that  he's 

known  vessels  not  able  to  make  the  harbour  for  a 

week  or  more,  and  I'm  rather  impatient  to  see  my  new 
cousin,  that  is  to  be." 

Jane  Bernard's  only  answer  was  another  quiet  smile, 
and  an  almost  involuntary  sigh ;  it  might  be  that  the 
prospect  of  her  lover's  speedy  return  from  a  long  voyage 
brought  some  painful  recollections,  as  well  as  joyful 
hopes.  When  they  parted,  two  years  before,  a  beloved 
mother  sat  in  the  same  seat  which  her  young  cousin,  Ann 
Grant,  had  just  taken ;  and  the  wild  flowers  and  rank 
grasses  were  now  growing  as  greenly  above  that  mother's 
grave,  as  the  memory  of  her  true  love  and  patient  suffer- 
ing flourished  yet  stronger  and  sweeter  in  the  heart  of 
her  child. 

It  was,  perhaps,  the  sympathy  of  this  orphanage  which 
brought  the  cousins,  so  opposite  in  every  trait  of  disposi- 
tion and  character,  into  closer  companionship.  Jane's 
uncle,  the  father  of  the  young  girl  who  sat  beside  her, 
had  been  engaged  on  the  preventive  service,  and  died 
when  his  only  child  was  a  baby  of  a  few  months  old. 
His  young  wife  never  raised  her  head  after  his  death,  and 
was  soon  laid  beside  him  in  the  village  grave-yard,  leav- 
ing their  little  orphan  to  the  sole  care  of  her  aged  grand- 
father, and  with  him,  rough  nurse  as  he  was,  the  child 
grew  and  flourished. 

When  Ann  Grant  had  reached  her  fifteenth  year,  her 
kind  guardian  died.  Jane  Bernard  was  called  to  the 
death-bed  of  the  old  man,  and  received  from  his  lips  an 
injunction  to  watch  over  his  "  bonny  Ann."  This  was  a 
sacred  charge,  and  she  determined  to  fulfil  it  to  the 
utmost. 

For  the  first  six  months,  the  wayward  temper  and  indo- 
lent habits  of  the  spoiled  girl  proved  a  continual  source 
of  trouble  to  her  patient  teacher;  but  by  degrees  Jane's 
steady  perseverance  worked  out  its  own  reward;  Ann 
began  evidently  to  take  more  pleasure  in  the  quiet  in- 
structions of  her  cousin,  and  in  helping  her  in  her  sewing, 
than  in  her  old  habits  of  idle  gossip  among  her  younger 
companions. 

The  fire  still  sent  out  a  ruddy  light,  for  the  expectant 
girls  renewed  it  from  time  to  time.  But  the  hours  were 
fast  wearing  towards  midnight,  and  still  Walter  Collins 
did  not  appear.  Poor  Jane  worked  busily  on,  and 
endeavoured  to  be  calm,  yet  her  lip  quivered  in  spite  of 
its  compression,  and  her  hand  trembled  so  that  she  could 
scarcely  guide  her  needle. 

"  Lay  down  your  work,  Janey  dear,"  said  her  young 
cousin,  rising  and  throwing  her  arms  round  her  neck ; 
"Lay  by  your  work  and  talk  to  me  about  Walter;  it 
will,  may  be,  while  away  the  time  until  he  comes." 

"  If — if  he  should  not  come  !"  and  Jane's  long  sup- 
pressed feelings  burst  forth  in  a  flood  of  tears,  as  she  laid 
her  head  on  the  sympathizing  bosom  of  her  pretty  com- 
panion. 

"  No,  dear  Jane,  do  not  cry  in  that  way ;  you  are  so 
good,  Jane,  God  will  reward  you.  He  will  not  disap- 
point you  just  when  you  are  going  to  be  happy,  dear 
Jane,"  and  they  wept  together. 

"What  has  happened?  Jane,  my  own  Jane!  My 
dearest,  what  is  this  ? " 

The  fire  had  in  reality  proved  a  beacon,  its  red  glow 
had  sent  a  thrill  to  the  stout  heart  of  Walter  Collins,  as 
he  crossed  the  village  street,  and  came  quickly  over  the 
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rugged  sand-hills  in  the  direction  of  the  cottage,  thinking 
of  the  welcome  held  safe  for  him  by  its  lonely  mistress 
In  a  few  moments  he  stood  in  the  full  firelight,  and  i 
was  his  manly  voice  that  thus  apostrophized  his  be- 
trothed. All  was  bright  and  happy  now,  as  he  folded  the 
pale  little  workwoman  in  his  arms,  and  then  bestowed  a 
similar,  if  not  quite  so  fervent  an  embrace  upon  his  bash 
ful  new  acquaintance. 

They  drew  their  chairs  close  around  the  fire,  and  when 
Jane  recovered  from  her  glad  paroxysm  of  mingled  weep- 
ing and  laughter — for,  when  the  ordinarily  calm  and  re- 
served burst  their  restraint,  it  is  with  a  warmth  and  vio- 
lence which  exceed  all  that  is  ever  displayed  by  more 
open  natures — when  recovered  from  her  unwonted  agita- 
tion, she  could  gaze  fondly  upon  her  lover ;  she  looked 
with  pride  at  the  handsome  countenance,  radiant  with 
delight,  and  the  trim  muscular  form  in  its  rough  pea- 
jacket,  upon  which  the  joyous  firelight  danced  and 
flickered,  revealing  at  intervals  all  their  fair  proportions. 

Ann's  blue  eyes,  too,  from  time  to  time  glanced  admir- 
ingly under  their  down-cast  lids  at  the  athletic  sailor ; 
and,  as  the  night  advanced,  and  gradually  gave  way  to 
the  "  sma'  hours,"  her  gay  voice  might  occasionally 
be  heard  engaged  in  playful  repartee  with  their  visitor ; 
who,  occupied  as  he  was  with  his  recovered  happiness, 
still  found  a  few  spare  moments  to  devote  to  the  lovely 
creature  of  whom  his  Jane  had  spoken  so  affectionately 
in  her  letters  to  him. 

Happy  hearts  !  happy  love !  happy  time !  It  was 
long  ere  the  remembrance  of  that  evening's  bliss  passed 
away  from  the  soul  of  Jane  Bernard. 


It  was  the  day  before  the  one  fixed  for  the  wedding  of 
Jane  Bernard  and  Walter  Collins,  Jane  had  risen  early, 
for  she  had  her  simple  bridal  attire  to  complete,  and  had 
left  her  cousin  in  bed,  apparently  so  sound  asleep  that 
she  could  not  find  it  in  her  heart  to  disturb  her.  But  no 
sooner  had  she,  with  gentle  step,  passed  into  the  next 
room,  than  Ann  raised  her  head  and  listened.  The  white 
eyelids  of  the  young  girl  were  swollen  with  crying,  and 
she  proceeded  to  dress  herself  in  a  hurried  manner. 
Soon  Jane  called  out  from  the  threshold,  that  she  was 
going  to  the  well  for  water,  and  bade  Ann  see  to  the 
doer  until  she  returned.  The  latter  answered  in  a  voice 
of  assumed  cheerfulness,  hurrying  on  her  bonnet  and 
shawl  the  while ;  and  when  her  cousin  was  fairly  out  of 
sight,  she  too  left  the  house,  but  in  a  contrary  direction. 
Jane  did  not  return  for  some  time,  having  been  detained 
by  a  sick  neighbour,  and  she  naturally  expected  to  find 
breakfast  prepared,  and  Ann  impatient  for  her  re-appear- 
ance. But  everything  was  as  she  had  left  it.  The  water 
in  the  kettle,  it  is  true,  which  she  had  set  on  before  she 
left  the  house,  had  nearly  boiled  away;  and  she  went 
into  the  bedroom  with  the  intention  of  chiding  Ann  for 
her  laziness :  no  Ann,  however,  was  to  be  seen. 

"How  thoughtless,"  said  Jane  to  herself,  "just  like 
one  of  her  old  tricks,  going  gossiping  with  some  com- 
panion instead  of  helping  me.  Poor  Ann,  it  is  a  sad 
pity,  for  she  is  an  affectionate  and  a  bonny  lassj  I 
thought-  she  had  become  quite  altered,  but  lately  there 
has  been  a  change  in  her  again.  She  is  so  close  and  shy 
sometimes,  I  can't  tell  what  it  means."  And  Jane  re- 
filled the  kettle,  and  after  waiting  in  vain  for  the  truant's 
reappearance  was  obliged  to  breakfast  alone. 

The  morning  passed  away,  and  Ann  did  not  return ; 
Jane  at  first  felt  rather  displeased,  for  she  believed  that 
some  of  the  neighbours  had  detained  her,  and  she  thought 
that  she  ought  to  have  let  her  know  where  she  was.  But 
the  bride  elect's  gentle  soul  was  full  almost  to  overflow- 
ing of  a  woman's  hopes  and  fears,  when  her  dearest  ex- 
pectations are  to  be  realized ;  and  she  soon  became 
absorbed  in  these  shadows  of  the  future.  They  were 
more  overwhelming  in  her  case,  because  she  had  suffered 


long  and  silently  from  that  weary  sickness  of  "hope 
deferred,"  which  an  engagement  of  many  years  is  sure  to 
occasion.  Her  heart  was  beating  and  fluttering  as  if  it 
would  burst  its  prison  of  flesh,  and  it  was  with  difficulty 
that  she  commanded  the  attention  necessary  to  complete 
the  simple  robe  suited  to  her  means  and  position. 

The  sun  rose  high  in  the  heavens,  and  in  many  a 
humble  cottage  the  family  had  assembled  round  their  | 
frugal  meal.  Jane's  savoury  mess  of  fish  was  done  to  a 
stir.  She  had  set  out  the  little  round  table  with  more 
than  usual  care,  for  she  expected  Walter  to  dine  with 
her.  He  had  had  to  make  a  little  expedition  some  miles 
along  the  coast,  and  she  was  disposed  to  allow  him  a 
good  half  hour  over  the  time  he  had  named  for  his 
return. 

The  half  "hour  had  nearly  elapsed,  and  she  went  to  the 
door  to  look  for  him,  but  there  was  no  one  within  sight. 
The  bleak  sand  hills,  dry  and  bare  beneath  the  sun's  rays, 
were  trodden  by  no  elastic  etep,  springing  on  to  meet  the 
beloved  woman,  now  almost  a  wife.  A  strange  feeling 
of  desolation  came  over  poor  Jane,  and  her  heart  sank 
within  her,  heavy  as  lead.  She  began  to  have  a  vague 
fear  that  something  might  possibly  have  happened  to 
that  heart's  treasure ;  and  for  awhile  she  forgot  the  sin- 
gularly prolonged  absence  of  her  cousin. 

Another  hour  passed,  and  still  no  arrival.  Jane  could 
not  bear  the  suspense  any  longer.  She  hastened  from 
cottage  to  cottage,  asking  tidings  of  the  missing  ones, 
though  she  was  far  from  connecting  their  several  ab- 
sences. At  Walter's  lodgings,  where  she  first  inquired, 
they  knew  nothing  save  that  when  he  departed,  he  took 
a  small  bundle  with  him.  This  seemed  odd,  when  he 
meant  to  return  to  dinner.  No  one  had  seen  anything 
of  Ann,  except  one  fisherman,  who  had  met  her  on  the 
beach  early  in  the  morning.  She  was  crying,  and  when 
he  spoke  she  returned  no  answer,  but  hurried  on.  He 
had  looked  after  her  a  little  way,  but  he  was  a  plain  man 
and  not  given  to  speculation,  and  he  had  thought  nothing 
more  of  the  circumstance  until  Jane's  inquiries  drew  it 
rrom  him. 

The  aft ornoon  wore  slowly 'on  to  evening.  Jane  was 
now  sitting  in  .her  cottage,  trying  to  still  her  throbbing 
pulses,  that  she  might  listen  to  every  footstep.  Neigh- 
aours  had,  from  time  to  time,  dropped  in,  but  Jane  had 
ever  been  too  reserved  for  them  ;  and  they  could  not 
now  understand  the  silent  and  absorbing  anxiety  hidden 
Beneath  that  calm  exterior. 

"  A  canny,  quiet  body,"  said  they  to  each  other/'  but 
she  does' nt  seem  to  care  much  for  him;  nor  for  her 
)onny  cousin  either,  for  that  matter." 

"  I'll  be  bound  the  poor  lass  ran  away  because  she  was 
too  strict  kept,"  observed  another.  "  I  always  mis- 
doubtfed  Jane  Bernard's  temper.  These  quiet  ones  are 
not  altogether  what  they  seem.  Give  me  a  woman  with 
a  spirit." 

"  You  may  well  say  so,  Betty  Thomas,"  replied  an  old 
fisherman,  with  a  grin.  "  It's  well  known  ye  don't  want 
?or  that." 

"  Hush  ! "  exclaimed  another,  "here  she  comes." 

It  was  Jane  who,  observing  a  little  group  assembled 
near  her  door,  had  imagined  that  they  discussed  some 
idings. 

"  Does  one  Jane  Bernard  live  about  here  ?  "  inquired 
L  man  who  had  come  from  the  direction  of  the  sand  hills 
as  Jane  approached.  She  went  up  to  him. 

"  Yes,  Sir.     I  am  Jane  Bernard.     Is  that  letter  for 

5?" 

The  man  looked  curiously  at  her,  then  gave  her  the 
etter  he  had  held  in  his  hand,  and  was  off  in  a  moment. 

"  He  looks  scared,"  said  an  old  woman.  "  He  might 
>e  afeard  we'd  bite  him." 

"  Stop  !  "  exclaimed  a  man,  "  look  at  Jane." 

It  was  time.  She  fell  senseless  into  the  arms  of  the 
neighbour  nearest  to  her,  dropping  the  letter  she  had 
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been   reading.     While   some  carried  her   home,  others 
picked  up  the  letter. 

"  Here,  Jem,"  said  the  same  old  body  who  had  spoken 
before,  "  ye  can  read  writing.  Tell  us  what  it's  all 
about." 

The  paper  contained  a  few  almost  illegible  lines  from 
Ann  Grant  to  her  injured  cousin :  telling  her  that  she 
and  Walter  had  been  married  that  morning  at  a  neigh- 
bouring church,  and  praying  her  forgiveness  for  both  of 
them. 

For  many  weeks  after  this  unexpected  shock,  Jane's 
life  was  despaired  of,  and  when  at  last  she  rose  from  her 
sick  bed,  and  returned  to  her  customary  employments, 
there  was  a  fearful  calmness  and  wild  earnestness  in  her 
tone  and  manner  which  contrasted  strangely  with  her 
former  gentleness.  She  lived  in  the  most  perfect  seclu- 
sion ;  never  crossing  the  threshold  of  her  cottage  ex- 
cept on  Sunday,  when  she  was  regularly  seen  in  her  ac- 
customed place  at  church.  But  her  strong  mind  could 
not  long  bear  such  complete  inaction,  and  at  length  she 
commenced  a  humble  sewing  class,  which  gradually  grew 
into  what  might  more  properly  be  called  a  "  Ragged 
Sewing  School."  In  this  benevolent  employment  she 
seemed  almost  happy,  and  sitting  in  the  midst  of  a  group 
of  the  poorest  and  worst  clad  of  those  little  roamers  on 
the  coast,  the  fisher's  children,  she  forgot  her  own  sor- 
row in  her  endeavour  to  save  them  from  the  after  trouble 
of  an  illspent  youth,  and  to  make  plain  to  them  the  clear 
and  holy  truths  of  God,  and  their  better  nature.  At  the 
same  time  she  initiated  them  into  the  mysteries  of  hem- 
ming, seam,  and  overcast:  and  Jane  Bernard's  sewing 
school  became  renowned  far  and  wide.  Thus  peacefully 
passed  away  many  years,  and  still  she  heard  no  tidings 
of  those  faithless  ones  who  had  rent  and  desolated  her 
loving  heart;  though,  like  the  ravages  of  the  plough 
upon  a  fallow  field,  but  to  render  it  the  more  fruitful. 
****** 

Nearly  fifteen  years  had  elapsed  since  the  events  nar- 
rated above,  and  the  cheerful  blaze  again  lit  up  the 
little  casement  of  Jane  Bernard's  cottage,  in  which  there 
was  no  visible  change  except  that  it  stood  less  isolated 
from  the  neighbouring  dwellings  than  formerly.  One 
might  likewise  see,  by  the  clear  light  of  a  summer's 
evening,  that  the  village  street  had  grown  into  something 
more  like  a  town ;  several  large  respectable  houses  were 
placed  in  strange  juxta-position  among  the  lowly  huts  of 
the  fishermen,  and  light  from  more  than  one  gay  shop 
window  fell  upon  the  broad  pavement.  On  the  beach, 
groups  of  fishermen  were  gathering  as  of  old,  ready  to 
start  on  their  nightly  toil ;  but  their  boats  were  not  now 
the  sole  occupants  of  the  wide  sands,  rows  of  bathing 
machines  stood  ready  for  the  morning,  adding  their  tes- 
timony to  the  other  tokens  of  the  rising  importance 
of . 

Still  in  her  accustomed  seat  Jane  Bernard  sat,  and 
sewed  as  busily  in  the  red  firelight  as  she  had  done  nearly 
fifteen  years  before,  on  that  happy  evening  whose  me- 
mory still  lingered  in  her  breast.  But  few  would  have 
recognised  the  once  earnest,  hopeful  face  and  light  form, 
in  the  careworn,  sorrowful  countenance,  and  shrunken 
figure  of  the  premature  old  woman  who  sat  alone  upon 
her  hearth.  And  yet,  deeply  as  grief  had  traced  its  fur- 
rows upon  her  calm  brow,  as  surely  was  the  patient 
endurance  of  that  sorrow  portrayed  in  the  placid  smile 
which  still  lingered  round  her  lips  j  so  verifying  the  truth 
of  those  sweet  words  that, — 

"  For  each  sorrow  high  or  strong  soe'er, 
There  lives  a  stronger  good  to  ride  the  wave." 

Jane  had  long  dismissed  her  ragged  class,  and  having 
said  good-night  to  her  little  errand-girl,  was  quietly 
finishing  some  work  she  had  in  hand,  when  she  was  sur- 
prised by  a  visit  from  one  of  the  old  fishermen,  who  had 
known  her  for  many  years.  He  was  evidently  the  bearer 
of  some  important  news ;  yet,  with  a  delicacy  of  feeling 


which  does  not  belong  to  caste  or  class,  but  is  in  truth 
the  natural  refinement  of  every  kind  heart,  he  found  it 
difficult  to  broach  the  subject  without  the  risk  of  giving 
pain.  This  obstacle  once  surmounted,  Jane  learnt  from 
the  old  man  that  during  a  visit  he  had  paid  to  a  neigh- 
bouring hamlet  on  the  same  line  of  coast,  he  had  disco- 
vered the  wife  and  two  children  of  Walter  Collins.  The 
unhappy  woman,  who  was  in  a  dying  state,  informed  him 
that  her  husband  had  perished  in  a  storm  on  his  return 
from  his  third  voyage  after  their  marriage ;  and  that  for 
some  time  she  had  supported  herself  and  children  by 
needlework,  or  going  out  as  charwoman ;  till  her  health 
sank  under  hard  labour  and  continued  privations.  She 
had  had  three  children,  but  one  of  them  had  died  j  and 
she  was  on  her  way  to  her  native  place  when  the  good 
fisherman  found  her  in  the  last  stage  of  disease.  She 
implored  him  to  bear  her  dying  prayers  for  forgiveness 
to  her  cousin  ;  and  with  her  last  breath  commended  her 
children  to  the  pitying  care  of  that  kind  heart  which  she 
had  so  cruelly  wronged. 

The  old  fisherman  did  not  leave  Jane  Bernard's  cot- 
tage that  night,  till  she  had  arranged  with  him  to  fetch 
the  orphans  to .  Their  arrival  was  the  commence- 
ment of  a  new  era  in  her  life — once  more  she  seemed  to 
have  a  definite  object  to  live  and  work  for.  And  nobly 
did  she  toil  and  strive  through  the  twenty  years  she  was 
spared  after  the  children  of  Walter  Collins  had  found  a 
home  under  her  roof.  Nobly  too  was  she  repaid  for  her 
loving  care  j  she  lived  to  see  the  boy  grow  up  to  be  a 
steady,  respectable  man ;  and  her  namesake,  little  Jane, 
the  wife  of  one  of  the  grandsons  of  the  old  fisherman  who 
found  the  orphan  beside  her  dying  mother  twenty  years 
before. 

Jane  Bernard  continued  her  sewing  class  until  a  few 
weeks  before  her  death ;  attending  to  it  with  the  same 
energy  and  perseverance  which  had  always  distinguished 
her  efforts  to  work  good  to  her  fellow  creatures.  Her 
dying  hours  were  soothed  by  the  affectionate  attentions 
of  more  than  one  grateful  pupil,  and  by  the  presence  of 
her  adopted  children ;  and  to  them  her  last  words 
breathed  forth  the  same  fervent  spirit,  the  same  holy 
lessons,  of  which  her  long  life  was  the  truest  exemplifica- 
tion. Teaching,  that  the  best  and  surest  way  of  forget- 
ting our  own  sorrows,  deep  and  strong  though  they  be, 
is  by  an  earnest  endeavour  to  lessen  the  griefs  by  enlight- 
ening the  darkness  of  those  around  us;  thus  improving 
our  own  means,  whether  of  joy  or  sorrow,  for  the  im- 
provement of  others. 


ASSOCIATIONS  OF  FRENCH  WORKMEN. 

"  I  doubt  not  thro'  the  ages  one  increasing  purpose  runs. 
And  the  thoughts  of  men  are  widened  with  the  process  of  the 
suns." — TENNYSON. 

THE  idea  of  Association  has  long  been  working  in  the 
mind  of  the  French  nation.  Any  one  who  looks  into  the 
list  of  books  that  have  issued  from  the  French  press 
during  the  last  twenty  years  will  be  astonished  to  find 
how  many  of  them  have  had  a  direct  bearing  upon  this 
question.  St.  Simon  was  the  first  Apostle  of  the  Associ- 
ationists  ;  and  he  has  been  followed  by  Fourier,  Pere 
Enfantin,  Considerant,  George  Sand,  Proudhon,  Cabet, 
Leroux,  and  a  host  of  others.  Some  of  these  have 
preached  wildly  and  extravagantly,  and  perhaps  no  two  of 
them  agree  in  the  practical  details  of  their  new  social 
system.  But  they  are  at  one  as  to  the  principle,  and 
have  the  most  perfect  faith  in  its  efficacy  as  a  means  of 
elevating  the  mass  of  the  industrious  people  in  every 
nation. 

The  French  Revolution  of  1848,  whfch  upset  all  esta- 
blished authority,  brought  into  remarkable  prominence 
the  Communistic  dogmas,  and  for  a  time  they  seemed  to 
be  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  the  members  of  the  Provi- 
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sional  Government.  National  workshops  were  set  up; 
employment  for  all  was  promised ;  and  magnificent 
schemes  of  national  association  for  the  good  of  all  were 
broached.  These  plans  and  projects  were  all  premature. 
The  national  workshops  proved  a  great  national  loss; 
employment  was  not  provided  for  the  people,  as  pro- 
mised ;  and  the  exasperated  and  disappointed  workmen  a 
second  time  descended  into  the  streets  to  their  barri- 
cades,  which  were  stormed  and  swept  away  by  Cavaignac 
and  his  troops,  but  not  before  a  frightful  deluge  of  blood 
had  been  shed.  This  outbreak  did  great  mischief  in 
many  ways  :  it  engendered  bitter  feelings  between 
classes;  provided  an  excuse  for  the  adoption  of  strong 
reactionary  measures  on  the  part  of  those  in  power ;  and 
furnished  the  pretence  for  identifying  Communism  with 
social  disorder  and  outrage. 

The  Communists  were  put  down  by  military  force,  a 
course  which,  under  the  circumstances,  was  inevitable ;  for 
the  Communist  party  in  France,  though  strong,  formed 
as  yet  but  a  small  minority  of  the  people.  They  had  the 
good  sense  to  retire  from  the  field  of  strife,  and  betake 
themselves  to  the  work  of  practical  association.  And 
this,  after  all,  is  the  only  true  mode  of  procedure.  Asso- 
ciation must  prove  itself  to  be  practical,  beneficial,  and 
effective — before  any  government  can  consent  to  deal 
with  it.  And  even  then,  we  have  our  doubts  whether 
government  would  be  justified  in  doing  more  than  remov- 
ing all  legal  obstruction  to  its  progress,  and  probably  in 
affording  the  requisite  legal  protection  to  those  who 
chose  to  invest  their  labour  and  capital  in  Associative 
undertakings. 

As  it  is.  the  French  have  considerable  advantages  in 
this  latter  respect  as  compared  with  English  workmen. 
The  English  law  of  partnership  is  an  exceedingly  strin- 
gent one :  every  man  is  liable  to  the  last  farthing  for  the 
defalcations  or  losses  in  a  bad  concern;  and,  conse- 
quently, persons  of  capital,  and  working-men  of  fore- 
thought and  prudence,  are  deterred  from  joining  in  such 
Associations.  But  in  France  the  law  permits  partnership 
en  commandite,  where  the  liability  is  limited,  except  as 
regards  the  active  agents  and  managers  of  the  Associa- 
tion. This  French  law  of  partnership  en  commandite 
may  be  illustrated  by  the  practice  as  regards  incorporated 
railway  and  other  companies  in  this  country,  where  a 
partner  is  liable  to  only  the  extent  of  his  shares  in  the 
concern ;  and  what  seems  to  be  wanted  is  a  general  act 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  companies  of  workmen  and 
others  to  form  themselves  into  Associations  in  like  man- 
ner as  railway  companies,  and  with  like  limited  liability, 
without  having  to  incur  the  tremendous  expense  of 
obtaining  a  special  act  of  parliament  in  the  case  of  each 
distinct  association. 

Many  instances  might  be  cited  of  the  advantages 
which  the  French  workman  enjoys  in  consequence  of  the 
law  in  his  country  being  more  favourable  to  Association 
than  it  is  in  this.  It  is  by  no  means  unfrequent  for 
masters  to  admit  the  whole  of  their  workmen  as  partners 
in  their  concerns,  and  allow  them  a  certain  proportion  of 
the  profits.  A  very  interesting  pamphlet  has  been  pub- 
lished by  one  M.  Leclaire,  a  house-painter  at  Paris, 
descriptive  of  a  plan  he  adopted  some  ten  years  ago,  of 
associating  his  workmen  with  him  in  his  business,  and 
dividing  amongst  them  a  certain  share  of  the  profits. 
The  first  result  was  that  his  own  profits  as  acting 
/nanager,  which  office  he  reserved,  increased  most  ra- 
pidly :  the  feeling  that  they  were  not  working  for  some 
one  else,  but  for  themselves,  gave  them  a  new  interest  in 
the  business,  and  they  each  exerted  themselves  to  extend 
it,  and  to  conduct  it  in  the  most  economical  manner. 
But  the  most  important  consequence  of  the  experiment 
was,  the  moral  improvement  of  the  workmen,  an  improve- 
ment in  their  conduct  both  when  at  work  and  even  at 
other  times  :  they  seemed  to  have  assumed  quite  a  diffe- 
rent character — were  as  if  raised  in  their  own  estimation, 


and  induced  to  cultivate  careful  habits  of  all  sorts.  There 
are  many  other  establishments  of  the  same  kind  in  Paris ; 
the  most  important  of  which  are  those  managed  by  M. 
Dupont,  publisher  of  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  and 
M.  Girardin,  publisher  of  La  Presse.  Messrs.  Laurent 
and  Debery,  typefounders,  have  in  like  manner  associ- 
ated their  workmen  with  themselves  in  the  profits  of 
then*  enterprise  during  the  last  two  years ;  and  the  ar- 
rangement has  worked  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  all 
parties  concerned. 

In  some  parts  of  France,  farming  is  carried  on  so  that 
the  labourer  obtains  a  certain  share  of  the  produce  annu- 
ally, thus  dividing  profits  with  the  farmer — his  employer ; 
and  in  like  manner,  the  landlord  takes  his  share  of  the 
profits  for  the  use  of  his  land,  also  in  a  certain  proportion 
of  the  produce.  Thus  we  have  here  an  association  of  the 
proprietor,  the  farmer,  and  the  labourer,  each  taking 
his  share  of  the  produce,  the  first  for  his  land,  the 
second  for  his  capital  and  skill,  and  the  third  for  his 
labour.  In  the  manufacturing  towns,  many  of  the  ope- 
ratives have  long  been  in  the  practice  of  forming  Associa- 
ted Homes,  and  living  together  at  the  same  table,  by 
which  great  social  economy,  as  well  as  enjoyment,  is  at- 
tained. They  also  form  manufacturing  associations  for 
their  mutual  benefit,  acting  as  joint-stock  companies  of 
workmen  on  a  large  scale.  This  is  the  case  in  Alsace  to 
a  considerable  extent. 

But  it  is  chiefly  at  Paris  that  these  working  men's  as- 
sociations have  flourished  of  late  years.  There  they  are 
to  be  found  in  nearly  all  branches  of  industry  ;  and  at  the 
present  time  amount  to  about  one  hundred  and  twenty 
in  number ;  of  these  only  thirty  have  taken  advantage  of 
the  three  millions  of  francs  (.£120,000),  voted  by  the 
Constitutional  Assembly  for  the  encouragement  of  such 
associations.  There  are  twenty  in  the  provinces  that  have 
obtained  advances  from  the  same  fund.  The  resources  of 
the  others,  forming  a  large  majority  of  the  Associations, 
have  been  entirely  provided  by  the  men  who  compose  them. 
The  workmen  of  these  societies  are  animated  as  a  whole 
by  the  spirit  of  peace,  order,  and  industry ;  and  they  hold 
forth  an  example  of  earnest  devotion  to  principle,  and  a 
persevering  determination  to  embody  it  in  beneficent 
action,  which  is  worthy  of  the  imitation  of  working  men 
everywhere. 

The  working  Tailors  of  Clichy  have  established  their 
association  on  the  first  floor  of  an  elegant  and  spacious 
mansion,  in  the  Faubourg  Saint  Denis.  They  have  320 
associates,  of  whom  they  can  accommodate  sixty  at 
regular  work.  Theirs  is  not  merely  a  society  for  mutual 
production,  but  for  mutual  improvement  and  enjoyment; 
devotion  to  a  grand  idea  binds  them  together,  and  shuts 
out,  or  keeps  quite  in  the  back  ground,  all  petty  inter- 
ests. The  large  apartment  which  they  occupy  is  well- 
lighted,  tastefully  decorated  with  casts  and  engravings, 
and  the  goods  for  sale  are  arranged  with  a  care  and  neatness 
which  attracts  customers ;  and  they  are  of  such  quality  and 
price  that  purchasers  are  gradually  on  the  increase. 
Each  labourer  is  set  to  the  task  for  which  he  is  most 
fitted,  the  directions  of  the  managers  are  submitted 
to  with  implicit  obedience,  and  the  workmen,  knowing 
that  the  profit  and  advantage  of  the  whole  concern 
depend  upon  their  individual  exertions,  work  with  a 
cheerfulness  and  hope  which  are  never  observed  in  mere 
hired  labourers.  Rewards  are  also  given  in  proportion 
to  the  labour  done  by  each  ;  and  the  idle  person  is  thus 
stimulated  by  the  prospect  of  individual  benefit  as  well  as 
of  the  common  good.  A  council  of  the  workmen  elects 
the  officers  and  passes  the  regulations  of  the  establish- 
ment, and  determines  all  matters  of  dispute  which  may 
arise,  but  these  are  of  rare  occurrence.  So  far  this  ex- 
periment  has  succeeded  to  admiration. 

The  Piano-forte  makers,  after  considerable  difficulties, 
have  succeeded  in  establishing  a  thriving  association.  On 
the  vote  of  money  for  the  encouragement  of  associations 
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being  announced  by  the  Government,  several  hundreds  of 
the  working  piano-forte  makers  applied  for  a  portion  of  the 
grant  by  way  of  loan.  But  the  Government  declined  to 
assent  to  their  application.  Nevertheless,  fourteen  of 
their  number  determined  to  start  an  association ;  a  few 
who  had  been  working  on  their  own  account  brought 
together  tools  and  materials  to  the  amount  of  about  £"80, 
and  each  subscribed  the  sum  of  8s.  This  was  a  very 
small  capital  to  begin  so  extensive  a  business,  but  they 
were  determined  to  try  the  experiment,  and  on  the  10th 
of  March,  1849,  it  was  started  in  a  miserable  garret  of  a 
miserable  house  in  the  Rue  de  Chabrol,  Faubourg  St. 
Denis.  For  some  time  they  were  very  much  pressed  for 
means,  and  for  food.  The  pawnbroker's  liberality  was 
tried  to  the  utmost.  The  men  went  without  fire  in  cold 
weather,  ate  dry  bread,  and,  what  was  harder,  they 
learnt  their  little  children — for  they  were  for  the  most 
part  married  men  and  fathers  of  families — to  eat  it. 
They  could  get  nothing  on  credit,  except  wood  to  burn, 
to  a  limited  extent.  There  was  nothing  for  wages,  and 
for  two  months  not  a  workman  touched  a  farthing's  pay. 
How  did  they  live  meanwhile  ?  As  workmen  do  in  slack 
times,  sharing  the  pittance  of  a  comrade  in  work ;  selling, 
or  pledging  any  available  articles  in  their  possession. 
They  first  bought  enough  to  make  one  piano;  having 
sold  it,  they  began  another,  then  two,  then  four.  The 
first  moneys  were  paid  in  on  the  4th  of  May,  1849.  That 
day  was  for  the  association  the  opening  victory  of  a  cam- 
paign. All  debts  due  being  paid,  the  dividend  per  head 
was  about  5s.  3£d.  Their  books  of  account  show  the 
gradual  rise  of  wages,  in  August  to  8s.,  to  12s.,  to  16s. 
a-week.  But  every  associate  leaves  to  the  association  a 
much  larger  portion  of  profit  than  he  receives.  Every 
Saturday,  before  pay,  the  sum  required  to  buy  first-rate 
materials  is  put  aside,  and  the  pay  is  made  only  out  of 
what  remains,  the  portion  retained  being  carried  to  the 
workman's  credit.  Wages  are  paid  by  the  piece,  accord- 
ing to  a  scale  fixed  in  general  meeting,  and  are  equiva- 
lent to  the  rate  of  pay  in  good  houses  of  the  trade.  The 
share  of  profits  is  paid  per  head,  and  has  amounted 
hitherto  to  lOd.  additional  per  day  of  ten  hours  work. 
During  sickness,  the  members  receive  their  full  wages, 
with  8s.  additional ;  and  a  still  more  efficient  system  of 
relief  is  to  be  shortly  set  on  foot.  But  each  associate  is 
bound  to  contribute  £40  towards  capital,  which  is  re- 
tained gradually  out  of  profits.  Any  sums  contributed 
beyond  this  amount  bear  interest  at  £5  per  cent. ;  and 
so  successful  has  been  their  trade,  that  several  invest- 
ments of  this  kind  have  been  made  already.  The  mem- 
bers are  all  mutually  responsible,  without  limit,  for  the 
engagements  of  the  concern.  It  is  governed  according 
to  laws  formed  by  the  whole  members;  the  only  two 
penalties  being  reprimand  and  expulsion. 

What  is  their  position  now  ?  Their  faith  has  saved 
them.  The  association  numbers  thirty-five  members, 
and  it  occupies  commodious  premises  (though  insufficient 
for  their  rapidly  increasing  business)  at  162,  Rue  de 
Faubourg  St.  Denis,  for  which  they  pay  £80  a-year. 
They  have  above  ninety  pianos  on  hand,  and  others  let 
out  on  hire.  At  the  e'nd  of  the  first  year,  the  value  of 
•  their  stock  was  £l,000 ;  and  at  the  end  of  1850,  it  was 
i  expected  to  reach  .£1,800  net,  with  an  increasing  trade. 
They  are  therefore  now  quite  independent  of  Govern- 
ment or  its  aid,  and  it  is  the  intention  of  this  association 
to  exhibit  a  piano  at  the  great  Exhibition  this  year, 
which  shall  worthily  maintain  the  reputation  of  the 
French  makers. 

The  Association  of  Arm-chair  Makers  has  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty  associates,  and  about  sixty  auxiliaries 
employed  by  them.  They  have  been  two  years  in  exis- 
tence. The  partnership  capital,  in  tools  and  money, 
with  which  they  started,  was  only  ,£20  3s.  4£d.  Soon 
after,  however,  they  received  an  advance  of  £1,000  from 
the  State  grant  (above  referred  to,)  and  extended  their 


operations.  The  advance  is  to  be  repaid  in  fourteen 
years,  and  3f  per  cent,  interest  allowed  thereon  in  the 
meantime.  Their  made-up  stock  is  worth  £1,764,  their 
tools  are  valued  at  £320,  and  their  business  is  rapidly 
increasing;  so  that  they  may  be  set  down  as  a  highly 
prosperous  body.  They  have"  extensive  premisea  in  the 
Cour  de  St.  Joseph,  for  which  they  pay  £220  yearly 
rent.  They  pay  the  workmen  the  best  wages  in  the 
trade,  besides  accumulating  capital  for  the  benefit  of  the 
associates.  The  manager  and  council  of  eight,  (by  whom 
they  are  governed),  are  elected  by  the  majority  of  the 
workmen ;  who  are  again  divided  into  bodies  of  thirty 
workmen,  each  superintended  by  its  captain.  Work  is 
paid  for  by  the  piece,  according  to  a  scale  of  prices  fixed 
by  the  association. 

The  Carriage-builders  have  also  a  very  prosperous 
associative  establishment  outside  the  barriers,  in  the  Rue 
de  Lille.  It  contains  above  a  hundred  workmen,  engaged 
in  the  various  departments  of  carriage-builders,  smiths, 
joiners,  turners,  painters,  saddlers,  and  so  on.  The 
arrangements  of  the  establishment  are  complete  and 
efficient.  The  society  is  en  commandite,  and  the  capital 
employed  amounts  to  about  £4,200,  which  is  secured  by 
all  requisite  legal  arrangements,  for  which  the  French 
statutes  afford  every  facility.  In  this  establishment,  all 
kinds  of  carriages  are  manufactured,  from  the  wheel- 
barrow to  the  elegant  tilbury,  from  the  dray  to  the 
diligence,  from  the  railway  truck  to  the  private  close 
carriage.  The  books  of  the  association  are  admirably 
kept,  and  are  always  open  for  inspection  of  the  members. 

The  Cabinet-makers  have  an  associative  establishment 
in  the  Grand-rue,  Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  their  workshops 
being  quite  close  to  those  of  the  arm-chair  makers  in  the 
Cour  de  St.  Joseph.  They  have  many  skilled  workmen 
among  them,  and  they  succeeded  in  carrying  off  the  medal 
at  the  last  exposition  of  arts  and  manufactures  in  Paris, 
for  the  handsome  library  which  they  there  exhibited ;  and 
which  is  still  preserved  by  the  workmen,  and  shown  by 
them  with  honest  pride.  These  workmen  obtained  a 
considerable  advance  of  money  from  the  Government 
grant,  which  has  enabled  them  rapidly  to  extend  their 
business.  They  have  fifty  associates  regularly  employed 
in  the  establishment. 

The  Working  Jewellers'  Association  dates  from  the 
year  1835,  and  is  the  oldest  establishment  of  the  kind  in 
Paris.  It  originated  in  the  suppression  of  political 
societies  by  Louis  Philippe  in  1834.  A  few  working 
jewellers,  very  earnest  in  their  desire  to  elevate  the 
labouring  classes,  met  and.  discussed  the  plan  of  a  pro- 
ductive society  based  on  the  principle  of  association. 
They  drew  up  a  code,  and  submitted  it  to  a  lawyer  who 
modified  it,  and  then  they  set  to  work.  For  eight 
years  they  persevered,  gradually  increasing  their  capital 
and  their  profits,  when  jealousies  and  distrusts  occurred 
among  them,  which  had  almost  proved  fatal  to  the  asso- 
ciation, in  consequence  of  the  defectiveness  of  their  plan, 
chiefly  arising  from  the  then  imperfect  state  of  the  law. 
A  division  of  the  members  took  place,  but  those  who 
remained  continued  to  persevere;  and  in  1843  they 
remodelled  their  constitution,  in  order  to  avoid,  as  far  as 
they  could,  the  defects  in  it  which  had  so  nearly  proved 
fatal  to  them.  They  required  every  member  who  entered 
to  renounce,  under  a  heavy  penalty,  all  right  to  establish 
a  rival  concern  of  his  own,  in  event  of  his  seceding  from 
the  body;  and  that  one-seventh  part  of  the  profits 
be  set  apart  as  a  capital  for  the  purpose  of  extending  the 
concern.  The  workmen  here  are  also  paid  in  propor- 
tion to  the  work  done  by  them,  and  according  to  the 
capabilities  of  each ;  the  profits  being  at  the  year's  end 
divided  pro  rata,  according  to  the  weekly  earnings  of  the 
members.  The  body  is  now  in  a  prosperous  state,  after 
an  existence  of  fifteen  years ;  the  number  of  associates, 
from  the  nature  of  the  trade,  is  small — only  eleven.  It 
is  now  constituted  with  legal  guarantees  for  its  security ; 
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and  government  having  advanced  to  the  association 
.£1,000,  which  has  enabled  it  to  extend  its  business,  it 
bids  fair  to  enjoy  a  long  career  of  prosperity. 

Besides  the  above  associations  of  working  men  in  Paris, 
there  are  those  of  the  tailors,  (employing  60  associates ;) 
the  Jampmakers,  (employing  40 ;)  the  Shoemakers'  Asso- 
ciation in  the  Rue  St.  Honore,  (employing  60;)  the 
lastmakers,  (employing  60 ;)  the  curriers,  (employing 
50  ;)  there  are  also  two  other  associations  of  shoemakers 
besides  that  above  named ;  one  of  female  cap-makei's ; 
one  of  musical  instrument  makers ;  three  of  hair  dressers ; 
four  of  house  painters ;  four  of  coffee-house  keepers ;  no 
fewer  than  nineteen  of  cooks ;  and  many  more  others 
daily  springing  up  while  we  write.  These  are  almost 
entirely  formed  by  working  men  themselves,  without  any 
aid  or  direction  from  the  educated  or  wealthy  classes. 
Some  of  the  associations  have  invented  a  system  of 
exchange  with  other  associations,  in  notes  of  a  certain 
value,  for  which  so  many  shoes  or  coats  may  be  ex- 
changed between  the  members,  thus  promoting  an  ex- 
change of  labour  among  the  associations,  alike  profitable 
to  all. 

These  experiments  are,  in  our  opinion,  extremely 
interesting.  They  prove  the  practicability  of  association 
among  working  men  for  wise  and  beneficial  purposes; 
and,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  they  go  very  far 
towards  the  solution  of  the  grand  problem  of  how  the 
physical  and  moral  condition  of  the  working  classes  is  to 
be  elevated. 


RE-ISSUE    OF    ELIZA    COOK'S    POEMS. 


HONESTY. 

(FROM  AN  UNPUBLISHED  DRAMA.) 

I  TELL  you,  Sir,  that  honesty  is  nought 
But  a  mere  word  bandied  by  men's  lips ; 
It  is  a  quality  that  does  insure 
Hate's  venomed  arrows,  and  affords  a  prey 
For  human  bloodhounds  to  hunt  down  to  death. 
There  have  been  honest  men — there  may  be  such. 
Some  have  been  bold  enough  to  breathe  aloud 
Their  own  peculiar  homage  to  the  God 
Who  formed  at  first,  and  who  at  last  shall  judge : 
They  did  avow  their  faith  with  steady  zeal, 
Nor  let  their  breast  be  warped  by  bribe  or  threat. 
What  were  the  guerdons  of  such  honest  tongues  ? 
The  chain,  the  rack,  the  fagot  and  the  stake ; 
And  the  sharp  crackling  of  consuming  bones, 
Commingled  with  the  yell  of  saintly  fiends, 
Served  as  encouragement  to  speak  the  truth. 

Some  have  been  honest— rarely,  strangely  so, 

In  that  elysium  of  craft — a  Court. 

With  most  presuming  speech  the  patriot  one 

Has  offered  stern  advice  to  sceptred  fools, 

Serving  a  people  rather  than  a  King. 

And  what  the  thanks  he  gained  ?     A  traitor's  name 

At  least ;  perchance  the  secret  poison-cup 

Or  public  scaffold,  teaching  senators 

A  glorious  lesson  in  the  book  of  truth. 

Go,  turn  the  chafing  lion  in  his  path, 
Arouse  the  serpent  from  his  torpid  coil, 
And  less  of  risk  will  wait  upon  such  deed 
Than  on  the  effort  that  shall  seek  to  tear 
The  specious  mask  from  gilded  roguery. 
Oh !  'tis  a  goodly  thing  this  honesty  ! 
An  estimable  feature  in  a  watchdog, 


And  there  repaid  and  valued  ;  but  the  man 

Who  takes  up  candour  for  his  standard  word, 

Scorning  the  Proteus  shapes  of  mean  dissemblance, 

Acts  just  as  wisely  as  the  soldier  does 

Who  draws  his  sword  and  flings  away  his  shield, 

Try  ye  how  \\r\. cloaked  honesty  will  thrive 

With  close  and  kindred  friends  or  passing  strangers : 

Confess  your  errors  with  a  ready  grace ; 

Own  you  have  sins,  and  tell  how  passion  throbs 

With  earnest  joy  at  some  forbidden  shrine ; 

Proclaim  how  dark  revenge  excites  your  soul ; 

Betray  the  latent  spring  of  selfish  pride 

That  moves  the  blazoned  hand  of  charity. 

Publish  the  flaws  and  blots  that  "flesh  is  heir  to ;" 
Speak  out,  appear  the  chequered  tiling  3^011  arc, 
And  see  if  Mercy  will  befriend  your  cause, 
Or  any  voice  commend  your  guileless  tongue. 
No,  no.     The  herd  around,  who  hide,  perchance, 
More  guilt  under  more  cunning,  will  pounce  down, 
Like  hungry  hawks  upon  a  wandei-ing  bird ; 
They  will  condemn  the  heart  that's  frank  enough 
To  speak  its  folly,  and  yet  babble  forth 
"  An  honest  man's  the  noblest  work  of  God."'' 

Oh,  Honesty!  thou  art  indeed  a  gem 

Of  matchless  brilliancy,  but  he  who  wears  thee 

Finds  the  pure  jewel  is  a  target  mark 

For  every  bolt  that  worldly  knaves  can  shoot, 

Till,  worn  and  harassed  by  the  goading  strife, 

He  throws  the  lustre  from  his  struggling  breast, 

And  walks  the  road  of  life  like  all  wise  men, 

A  flattering  trickster.     He  must  learn  to  look 

All  smiles  and  courtesy  to  those  above  him, 

Be  their  ways  good  or  evil.    He  must  give 

The  hand  of  Friendship  where  he  may  despise ; 

Woo  the  rich  fool,  and  meet  the  titled  villain 

With  eulogistic  greeting  and  glad  aspect ; 

He  must  be  all  things  for  all  purposes, 

Veer  with  opinion's  compass,  let  it  point 

Wherever  it  may,  and  mouth  soft  eloquence 

In  praise  of  even  that  he  inly  loathes. 

'Tis  sad,  but  'tis  most  true,  that  honesty 

Is  like  the  phantom  sprites  in  grandams'  tales, 

Much  oftener  prated  of  than  seen — and  'tis 

As  true  and  sad,  that  it  is  safer  far 

To  sin,  like  Lucifer,  in  wily  guise, 

Than  simply  err,  and  tell  the  wrong  we  do. 


ABC. 

OH,  thou  Alpha  Beta  row, 
Fun  and  freedom's  earliest  foe, 
Shall  I  e'er  forget  the  primer, 
Thumb'd  beside  some  Mrs.  Trimmer,- 
While  mighty  problem  held  me  fast, 
To  know  if  Z  were  first  or  last  ? 
And  all  Pandora  had  for  me 
Was  emptied  forth  in  ABC. 

Teasing  things  of  toil  and  trouble, 
Fount  of  many  a  rolling  bubble, 
How  I  strived  with  pouting  pain, 
To  get  thee  quartered  on  my  brain ; 
But  when  the  giant  feat  was  done, 
How  nobly  wide  the  field  I'd  won  ! 
Wit,  Reason,  Wisdom,  all  might  be 
Enjoyed  through  simple  ABC. 
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Steps  that  lead  to  topmost  height 
Of  worldly  fame  and  human  might, 
Ye  win  the  orator's  renown, 
The  poet's  bays,  the  scholar's  gown  ; 
Philosophers  must  bend  and  say 
'Twas  ye  who  oped  their  glorious  way. 
Sage,  statesman,  critic,  where  is  he 
Who's  not  obliged  to  A  B  C? 

Ye  really  ought  to  be  exempt 

From  slighting  taunt  and  cool  contempt ; 

But  drinking  deep  from  learning's  cup, 

We  scorn  the  hand  that  filled  it  up. 

Be  courteous,  pedants — stay  and  thank 

Yoxir  servants  of  the  Roman  rank, 

For  F.R.S.  and  LL.D. 

Can  only  spring  from  ABC. 

SONG  OF  THE  CARRION  CROW. 

Tms  wolf  may  howl,  the  jackal  may  prowl, — 

Rare  brave  beasts  are  they ; 
The  worm  may  crawl  in  the  carcase  foul, 

The  tiger  may  glut  o'er  his  prey ; 

The  bloodhound  may  hang  with  untired  fang, — 

He  is  cunning  and  strong,  I  trow ; 
But  Death's  stanch  crew  holds  none  more  true 

Thau  the  broad-winged  Carrion  Crow. 

My  roost  is  the  creaking  gibbet's  beam, 
Where  the  murderer's  bones  swing  bleaching, 

Where  the  clattering  chain  rings  back  again 
To  the  night-wind's  desolate  screeching. 

To  and  fro,  as  the  fierce  gusts  blow, 

Merrily  rocked  am  I ; 
And  I  note  with  delight  the  traveller's  fright 

As  he  cowers  and  hastens  by. 

I  scent  the  deeds  of  fearful  crime ; 

I  wheel  o'er  the  parricide's  head ; 
I  have  watched  the  sire,  who,  mad  with  ire, 

The  blood  of  his  child  hath  shed ; 

I  can  chatter  the  tales  at  which 

The  ear  of  innocence  starts ; 
And  ye  would  not  mark  my  plumage  as  dark 

If  ye  saw  it  beside  some  hearts. 

I  have  seen  the  friend  spring  out  as  a  foe, 

And  the  guest  waylay  his  host, 
And  many  a  right  arm  strike  a  blow 

The  lips  never  dared  to  boast. 

I  have  seen  the  soldier,  millions  adored, 

Do  other  than  deed  of  the  brave, 
When  he  wore  a  mask  as  well  as  a  sword, 

And  dug  a  midnight  grave. 

I  have  fluttered  where  secret  work  has  been  done, 

Wrought  with  a  trusty  blade ; 
But  what  did  I  care,  whether  foul  or  fair, 

If  I  shared  the  feast  it  made  ? 

A  struggle,  a  cry,  a  hasty  gash, 

A  short  and  heavy  groan ! 
Revenge  was  sweet — its  work  was  complete — 

The  dead  and  I  were  alone ! 

I  plunged  my  beak  in  the  marbling  cheek, 

I  perched  on  the  clammy  brow ; 
And  a  dainty  treat  was  that  fresh  meat 

To  the  greedy  Carrion  Crow. 


I  have  followed  the  traveller,  dragging  on 

O'er  the  mountains  long  and  cold  ; 
For  I  knew  at  last  he  must  sink  in  the  blast, 

Though  spirit  was  never  so  bold. 

I  hovered  close ;  his  limbs  grew  stark— 

His  life-stream  stood  to  congeal ; 
And  I  whetted  my  claw,  for  I  plainly  saw 

I  should  soon  have  another  meal. 

He  fell,  and  slept  like  a  fair  young  bride, 

In  his  winding-sheet  of  snow ; 
And  quickly  his  breast  had  a  table  guest 

In  the  hungry  Carrion  Crow. 

If  my  pinions  ache  in  the  journey  I  take, 

No  resting-place  will  do 
Till  I  light  alone  on  a  churchyard  stone, 

Or  a  branch  of  the  gloomy  yew. 

Famine  and  Plague  bring  joy  to  mo, 

For  I  love  the  harvest  they  yield; 
And  the  fairest  sight  I  ever  see 

Is  the  crimson  battle-field. 

Far  and  wide  is  my  charnel  range, 

And  rich  carousal  I  keep, 
Till  back  I  come  to  my  gibbet  home, 

To  be  merrily  rocked  to  sleep. 

When  the  world  shall  be  spread  with  tombless  dead, 

And  darkness  shroud  all  below, 
What  triumph  and  glee  to  the  last  will  be 

For  the  sateless  Carrion  Crow  ? 

STANZAS. 
"Tis  well  to  give  honour  and  glory  to  age, 

With  its  lessons  of  wisdom  and  truth ; 
Yet  who  would  not  go  back  to  the  fanciful  page, 

And  the  fairy  tale  read  but  in  youth ! 

Let  time  rolling  on  crown  with  fame  or  with  gold- 
Let  us  bask  in  the  kindliest  beams ; 

Yet  what  hope  can  be  cherished,  what  gift  can  we  hold, 
That  will  bless  like  our  earlier  dreams  ? 

As  wine  that  hath  stood  for  awhile  on  the  board 
May  yet  glow  as  the  luscious  and  bright ; 

But  not  with  the  freshness,  when  first  it  was  poured, 
Nor  its  brim-kissing  sparkles  of  light. 

As  the  flowers  live  on  in  their  fragrance  and  bloom, 

The  long  summer-day  to  adorn, 
Yet  fail  with  their  beauty  to  charm  and  illume 

As  when  clothed  with  the  dew  gems  of  morn : 

So  Life  may  retain  its  full  portion  of  joy, 

And  Fortune  give  all  that  she  can ; 
But  the  feelings  that  gladden  the  breast  of  the  boy 

Will  rarely  be  found  in  the  man. 


TACITURNITY. 

THIS  word  denotes  a  habit  of  mind  which  is  peculiarly 
characteristic  of  the  English.  We  are  not  a  people  who 
are  in  the  habit  of  throwing  our  conversation  away — gar- 
rulity is  certainly  not  one  of  our  prominent  faults — we 
like  deeds  better  than  words.  We  do  not  so  much  mind 
what  a  man  says  as  what  he  does.  We  have  a  proverb 
that  "  hard  words  break  no  bones,"  and  another,  that 
soft  ones  "butter  no  parsnips."  In  fact,  we  carry  this 
feeling  as  to  talkativeness  beyond  the  mere  negative  posi- 
tion of  indifference ;  we  visit  upon  talkers  positive  disap- 
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probation.  We  have  got  into  the  habit  of  thinking  that 
noise  betokens  emptiness  and  foolishness,  and  we  liken 
the  chatterer  to  a  magpie  or  a  parrot,  or  to  a  bell-clap- 
per, and  say  that  "  great  talkers  are  little  doers,"  while 
we  have  a  corresponding  respect  for  silent  people  whom 
we  credit  with  an  unwonted  share  of  wisdom,  not  because 
they  talk  wisely,  but  because  they  do  not  talk  foolishly  ; 
and  we  quote  v;ith  a  good  deal  of  confidence  and  compla- 
cence, those  other  old  adages  that  "  still  water  run  deep/' 
and  "a,  still  tongue  makes  a  wise  head." 

These  old  proverbs  which  are  so  strongly  indicative  of 
our  national  character,  require  to  be  closely  watched. 
Like  arbitrary  rules  they  have  numerous  exceptions. 
Sometimes  they  are  wrong,  and  sometimes  right,  and  per- 
haps as  often  one  as  the  other.  Take  for  instance  the 
last  two  proverbs  we  have  quoted,  and  apply  them  to  the 
following  ludicrous  anecdote  which  we  remember  to  have 
met  with  somewhere.  A  certain  great  man  once  formed 
part  of  a  fashionable  dinner  party,  he  was  not  a  particu- 
larly taciturn  man,  but  his  thoughts  were  occupied  with 
great  and  high  matters,  and  he  was  not  interested  in  the 
frivolous  remarks  which  so  often  pass  around  the  festive 
board.  He  therefore  did  not  join  in  the  conversation,  but 
silently  observed  what  was  going  on.  Among  the  guests, 
however,  he  observed  one  gentleman  with  a  benevolent- 
looking  bald  head  and  an  imposing  wise-looking  brow, 
who,  indifferent  to  the  chat  and  gossip  floating  about,  sat 
silently  wrapped  up  in  his  own  meditations.  Now  there, 
thought  our  gentleman,  is  a  very  different  being  from 
these  mere  talkers,  and  then  he  weut  on  speculating  as 
to  what  'might  be  the  subject  of  Mr.  Taciturn's  cogita- 
tions. Perhaps  some  scheme  of  noble  self-devoting 
generous  philanthropy,  perhaps  some  act  of  disinterested 
benevolence,  perhaps  some  glorious  achievement  of  states- 
manship, or  perhaps  at  the  very  least,  some  daring  feat 
of  commercial  enterprise.  Compared  with  the  others 
that  man's  silence  invested  him  with  an  air  of  mysterious 
greatness  and  wisdom,  and  our  observer  longed  for  an 
opportunity  of  entering  into  conversation  with  a  conge- 
nial spirit.  Alas  for  taciturnity !  the  illusion  only  lasted 
so  long  as  silence  was  preserved ;  it  vanished  directly  the 
veil  of  mystery  and  uncertainty  was  lifted,  and  unfortu- 
nately that  soon  happened,  for  on.  f ome  Norfolk  dump- 
lings being  placed  upon  the  table,  the  benevolent,  intelli- 
gent-looking bald  man  became  all  life  and  animation, 
his  "eyes  lit  up,  a  smile  beamed  over  his  face,  he  rubbed 
his  hands  and  said,  with  an  epicurean  chuckle,  "Ah, 
them's  the  jockeys  I  was  waiting  for."  We  can  imagine 
the  disgust  and  the  mental  discomfiture  of  the  looker-on, 
and  how  his  hopes  of  an  interesting  conversation  vanished 
instanter.  The  still  waters  did  not  run  very  deep  in  that 
case  at  all  events — not  deeper  than  hopes  of  dumplings. 
The  still  tongue  did  not  denote  a  very  wise  head,  not  a 
wiser  one  than  those  which,  were  occupied  with  the  last 
ball  or  the  newest  piece  of  fashionable  scandal. 

It  does  not  matter  much  whether  this  particular  tale 
be  true.  We  have  all  had  something  very  like  it  happen 
to  ourselves.  Very  few  of  us,  but  have  contemplated,  at 
some  time  or  another,  a  beautiful  face  and  sparkling  eye 
and  pearly  teeth,  or  a  head  which  might  have  belonged 
to  a  Grecian  sage,  and  formed  high  notions  of  the  good- 
ness or  wisdom  of  the  mind  they  indicated,  only  to  have 
our  glorious  imaginings,  our  glowing  castles  in  the  air 
rudely  dispelled  by  some  remark  betokening  ignorance  or 
coarseness,  or  pride  or  vulgarity,  or  some  other  disagree- 
able or  repulsive  quality.  In  guch  cases  we  are  inclined 
to  look  upon  taciturnity  as  a  virtue.  If  a  man  has 
nothing  to  say  worth  hearing,  he  had  better  not  open  his 
mouth,  and  there  have  been  those,  the  witty  canon,  Syd- 
ney Smith,  for  example,  who  thought  that  John  Bull  is 
so  often  silent  because  for  the  most  part  he  has  nothing 
to  say. 

This  is  not  very  high  praise  to  bestow  upon  a  quality 
which  so  many  Englishmen  possess.  It  would  make  it 


the  proper  inheritance  of  the  ignorant  and  incapable,  and 
the  badge  of  those  who  are  unable  to  amuse  or  instruct 
their  fellows ;  but  we  are  ixiclined  to  think  that  is  a  very 
narrow  view  of  the  matter,  and  to  attribute  taciturnity  to 
very  different  causes.  True,  the  silent  man  is  very  often 
silent  for  want  of  a  subject  for  conversation,  but  English- 
men, so  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge,  are  upon  the  average 
as  well  informed  as  foreigners,  who  will  talk  "  from  morn 
till  noon,  from  noon  to  dewy  eve,"  upon  anything  or 
nothing  with  scarcely  a  moment's  intermission.  It  can- 
not, therefore,  be  the  want  of  knowledge,  but  it  may  be  a 
consciousness  of  deficiency,  and  if  that  be  the  cause  of 
the  Englishman's  taciturnity,  it  argues  the  possession  of 
the  estimable  qualities  of  modesty  and  self-depreciation, 
and  is  therefore  rather  to  be  admired  and  praised  than 
ridiculed  and  condemned.  But  then,  unfortunately,  it  is 
precisely  the  most  ignorant  who  are  the  least  taciturn ; 
those  who  have  the  least  to  say  are  aptest  to  revel  in 
the  sound  of  their  own  sweet  voices — those  whom  we 
would  most  willingly  keep  dumb  are  ever  the  rea- 
diest to  overwhelm  us  with  loquacity.  Shakspere  seems 
to  have  had  a  proper  appreciation  of  this  fact  in  the  deli- 
neation of  many  of  his  characters.  He  so  often  makes 
the  wily  and  thoughtful  men  reserved  and  taciturn,  while 
he  has  left  us  the  picture  of  a  babbler  drawn  to  the  life 
in  these  few  words  : — "  Gratiano  speaks  an  infinite  deal 
of  nothing,  more  than  any  man  in  all  Venice :  his  reasons 
are  as  two  grains  of  wheat  hid  in  two  bushels  of  chaff,  you 
shall  seek  all  day  ere  you  find  them ;  and,  when  you 
have  them  they  are  not  worth  the  search."  This  is  as 
true  now  as  it  was  then,  it  is  true  for  all  times.  Folly  is 
not  always  the  cause  of  taciturnity.  It  would  be  a  good 
thing  if  it  were.  We  should  worship  the  Goddess  of 
Silence  and  the  Genius  of  Taciturnity  with  good  reason 
if  they  would  save  us  from  the  "  infinite  deal  of  nothing," 
the  boundless  void  of  empty  nonsense  with  which  we  are 
deluged — if  they  preserved  us  from  the  many  who  seem  to 
have  learnt  from  ancient  Falstaff  not  to  give  a  reason 
"upon  compulsion,"  who  so  cunningly  hide  their  grains 
of  wheat  amid  their  bushels  of  chaff  that  a  busy  world 
has  no  time  to  hunt  for  what  would  not  benefit  it  when 
found.  W"e  are  taught  by  the  highest  authority  to  be 
ready  to  give  a  reason  for  the  faith  that  is  in  us,  but  pos- 
sibly the  host  of  talkers  are  absolved  from  obedience  to 
the  precept  by  being  destitute  of  any  faith  which  requires 
a  reason. 

We  must  look  for  some  other  cause  for  the  taciturnity 
of  the  English  than  the  folly  of  Englishmen,  and  one 
cause  which  produces  a  good  deal  of  it  is  unquestionably 
the  pride  which  forms  no  unimportant  ingredient  in  the 
English  character.  Wherever  an  Englishman  wanders 
he  is  pretty  sure  to  leave  behind  him  an  impression  of 
his  haughtiness.  He  has  a  high  opinion  of  the  wealth 
and  the»power  and  the  glory  of  England,  and  he  is  con- 
sequently upon  pretty  good  terms  with  himself.  Self- 
esteem  is  not  a  quality  in  which  our  deficiency  is  very 
strongly  marked.  We  are  not  among  the  very  humblest 
of  the  inhabitants  of  this  planet,  and  the  sort  of  feeling 
which  is  nurtured  by  notions  of  our  high  estate,  not  only 
influences  us  when  we  tread  a  foreign  shore  and  mix  with 
aliens,  but  exerts  great  power  over  us  in  our  intercourse 
with  each  other.  What  an  Englishman's  national  pride 
is  to  him  as  an  Englishman,  his  idea  of  respectability  is  to 
him  as  a  man.  He  is  not  so  much  an  adorer  of  aristo- 
cracy and  wealth,  though  he  has  a  goodly  share  of  venera- 
tion for  those  pride-begetting  and  comfortable  attributes, 
as  he  is  a  worshipper  of  respectability — that  is  one  of 
the  gods  of  his  idolatry.  Before  respectability  he  bows 
him  down  with  the  lowest  reverence — that  is  his  glory 
and  his  pride — that  is  the  jewel  which  brightens  his 
existence,  and  a  fall  from  that  would  be  as  great  an  evil 
to  him  as  loss  of  caste  to  the  Hindoo.  This  instinct  of 
respectability  which  appears  to  belong  to  our  character 
is  productive  of  much  good.  It  often  keeps  a  man  from 
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doing  a  mean  and  dirty  action,  or  to  use  a  common  but 
expressive  phrase  from  "making  a  fool  of  himself;"  but 
at  the  same  time  too  it  hedges  him  in  sometimes  within 
very  narrow  limits,  and  gives  the  mere  conventionalities 
and  forms  of  society  considerable  power  over  him.  In 
this  way,  the  pride  of  respectability  makes  him  taciturn. 
His  respectability  would  be  imperilled  if  Mrs.  Grundy 
should  happen  to  see  him  exchanging  half-a-dozen  sen- 
tences with  a  disreputable  character,  and  should  talk  of  it 
to  her  friends,  as  that  very  respectable  lady,  of  whose  tat- 
tling propensities  our  world  stands  so  much  in  awe,  would 
be  sure  to  do  if  he  gave  her  the  opportunity;  and  so 
when  Mr.  Bull  travels  thirty  miles  upon  the  deck  of  a 
steam-boat,  he  does  so  in.  a  desolate,  solitary,  glum  sort 
of  manner,  without  converse  with  his  fellow  passengers  ; 
or,  if  he  gets  into  an  omnibus  he  has  not  any  more  words 
for  his  fellow  passenger  at  his  elbow,  than  he  has  "  to 
throw  at  a  dog,"  and  if  he  enters  a  railway  carriage,  he 
looks  out  for  a  comfortable  seat  and  wraps  himself  snugly 
up  in  his  silent  respectability.  He  does  not  know  who 
his  companions  are,  and  as  they  may  not  be  respectable, 
he  is  chary  of  conversation,  looks  curiously  and  suspi- 
ciously at  any  one  who  addresses  him,  and  answers  the 
observations  of  more  volatile  and  loquacious  and  less 
scrupulous  people  with  monosyllables,  or  at  best  with 
brief  commonplaces.  This  gives  the  tone  to  our  public 
chance  conversation,  and  prompts  the  "warm  weathers," 
"wet  days  "  "very  colds,"  &c.,  of  British  travelling  in- 
tercourse. 

But  even  if  we  could  get  rid  of  our  respectable  pride, 
we  fancy  that  the  Englishman  would  still  be  a  taciturn 
animal.  There  is  in  his  composition  a  distant  reserved 
shyness,  distinct  from  that  modesty  which  is  produced  by 
inexperience  or  diffidence.  It  is  not  that  he  thinks  too 
humbly  of  himself  or  too  highly  of  those  in  whose  com- 
pany he  happens  to  be.  In  fact,  it  is  a  proud  rather  than 
a  humble  shyness.  He  knows  the  scrutiny  he  would 
have  to  undergo  if  he  should  presume  to  speak  to  a 
stranger,  the  coldness  with  which  he  would  be  likely  to 
be  received,  and  the  possibility  of  his  being  met  with  a 
gruff  repulsiveness  which  his  pride  could  ill  brook,  and 
so  he  shrinks  from  any  attempt  to  make  an  acquaintance, 
and  sits  grimly  and  grumpingly  sucking  the  head  of 
his  walking-stick,  instead  of  addressing  the  man  in  whose 
company  he  may  be  thrown  for  some  time,  and  who  if  he 
could  be  induced  to  exchange  ideas  might  prove  a  profi- 
table and  entertaining  companion. 

It  may  be  said  with  truth,  that  all  these  taciturn  habits 
belong  to  our  out-door  life,  and  our  communications 
with  strangers,  rather  than  to  our  in-door  existence  and 
our  friendly  acquaintanceships,  and  that  is  true,  but  their 
habit  is  very  powerful,  and  the  feelings  which  we  imbibe 
in  our  public  connection  with  the  world  rivet  themselves 
on  us  and  accompany  us  in  our  private  life.  We  carry 
into  the  friendly  and  domestic  circle  the  traits  of  charac- 
ter which  the  world  outside  stamps  upon  us,  often  with- 
out knowing  that  we  do  so.  A  man  whose  perceptions 
are  keen  can  tell  pretty  accurately  the  occupations  of 
those  with  whom  he  meets,  when  they  are  not  exercising 
their  professions  or  callings.  The  physician  at  the  din- 
ner-table does  not  lose  the  bland  gentle  tone  with  which 
he  soothes  a  sinking  patient.  The  lawyer  at  a  game  of 
whist  exhibits  the  subtlety  and  shrewdness  with  which 
he  sifts  the  points  of  a  perplexing  case.  The  soldier  in 
the  ball-room  preserves  even  in  his  demeanour  to  his 
fair  partner  something  of  his  habitual  air  of  command, 
and  the  schoolmaster  among  grown  men  shows  some 
tokens  of  the  peremptory  authority  with  which  he  rules 
his  boys — so  the  Englishman  trained  to  be  taciturn  to 
the  world  is  more  silent  among  his  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances than  the  native  of  another  country  generally  is. 

Then,  too,  in  this  country  a  large  majority  of  men  are 
engaged  in  the  struggle  of  business,  and  have  their  minds 
occupied  pretty  constantly  with  considerations  of  profit 


and  loss,  which  are  not  matters  to  be  eloquent  upon,  and 
we  find  that  artists  are  far  more  given  to  talk  than  those 
who  are  buying  and  selling  and  manufacturing.  Men  of 
scientific  pursuits  too  are  apt  to  wrap  themselves  up  in 
their  own  minds  and  to  become  oblivious  of  the  world 
without.,  and  a  great  number  of  them  are  to  be  found  in 
English  society.  Indeed,  setting  aside  pride  and  shyness, 
scientific  abstraction,  and  commercial  education  are  great 
promoters  of  taciturnity,  and  the  nations  which  come 
nearest  to  English  in  their  paucity  of  words  are  the 
thoughtful,  abstract  Germans,  and  the  commercial,  plod- 
ding, industrious  Dutch. 

On  the  whole,  though  perhaps  men  work  more  effec- 
tually, as  school  boys  study  better  when  they  preserve 
silence,  and  taciturnity  may  therefore  be  a  useful  quality 
to  a  manufacturing  trading  people ;  yet,  it  is  very  far 
from  being  a  pleasing  trait,  and  certainly  prevents  us 
from  enjoying  many  pleasant  hours.  And  the  worst  of  it 
perhaps  is,  that  it  acts  most  certainly  where  it  is  most 
injurious,  and  is  less*  felt  where  its  influence  would  be 
beneficial.  In  those  who  practise  it,  it  is  too  often  almost  a 
vice ;  while  in  those  who  do  not  practise  it,  it  would  be 
almost  a  virtue.  It  too  frequently  shrouds  thought  and 
wisdom  in  darkness,  while  unheeding  folly  and  blind  igno- 
rance escape  from  its  control.  It  fetters  the  modesty  and 
bashfulness  we  should  wish  to  free  from  restraint,  while 
presumption  and  conceit  throw  down,  and  step  over  its 
barriers.  It  is  something  like  an  oath  which  binds  honest 
men  who  do  not  want  fetters,  while  it  does  not  shackle 
the  rogue  who  requires  to  be  restrained.  It  does  not 
check  the  tattle  of  the  scandalmonger  who  retails  with 
such  gusto  the  last  faux  pas;  nor  the  prosiness  of  the 
bore  who  pins  you  by  the  button  hole,  while  he  pours 
into  your  ear  the  verbiage  of  the  thrice-told  tale ;  nor  the 
vanity  of  the  trifler,  who  recounts  the  gossip  of  the  green 
room  coteries;  but  it  doe's  too  often  seal  the  lips  of 
wisdom,  and  dam  up  the  channels  of  wit  and  humour. 

On  the  whole,  although  taciturnity  has  its  good  points, 
as  well  as  its  bad  ones ;  although  it  is  prompted  both  by 
praiseworthy,  as  well  as  contemptible  motives ;  although 
it  is  caused  by  modest  shyness,  as  well  as  by  artful 
slyness;  as  well  by  beautiful  humility,  as  overweening 
pride;  as  well  by  the  wish  to  be  unobtrusive,  as  by 
indifference  to  the  feelings  and  opinions,  and  convenience 
of  others ;  as  well  by  a  care  for  reputation,  as  a  wish  not 
to  scandalize,  although  it  may  have  its  origin  as  often  in 
prudent  reserve,  as  reckless  rudeness,  and  may  be  charac- 
teristic of  the  man  at  once  too  busy,  and  the  idler  too 
indolent  to  speak ;  although  much  may  be  said  upon  both 
sides,  we  are  inclined  upon  the  whole  to  think  that  it  is 
an  unamiable  quality,  because  it  prevents  men  from  com- 
muning together,  and  nips  the  buds  of  that  mutual 
esteem  and  charitable  sympathy,  which  would  be  engen- 
dered by  freer  and  more  unrestrained  intercourse,  and 
the  confidence  which  would  arise  from  a  better  knowledge 
of  each  other. 

We  should  like,  therefore,  to  see  it  decreasing,  and 
though  perhaps  the  wish  is  father  to  the  thought,  we 
think  it  is  on  the  wane.  Men  are  brought  nearer,  and 
thrown  oftener  together  than  they  were  a  few  years  since. 
Railroads,  steamboats,  clubs,  coffee-houses  are  making 
people,  "see  Company"  more  frequently  than  they 
used  to  do ;  so  are  museums — public  walks,  parks,  and 
gardens — picture  galleries — and  free  exhibitions  of  all 
kinds,  which  are  upon  the  increase.  These  things  are 
not  only  dragging  us  out  of  our  privacy,  and  forcing  and 
inducing  us  to  mingle  with  our  fellows,  but  better  still, 
they  are  putting  ideas  into  our  minds,  and  giving  us 
something  worth  talking  about,  and  we  hope  by  their  aid 
to  see  the  taciturnity  of  sensible  men  reduced  within  the 
proper  limits  which  prudence  points  out,  and  the  prattle 
of  ignorance  and  folly  converted  into  something  better, 
and  more  agreeable  and  useful. 
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FOR  many  years  a  big  old  spider  had  kept  house  in  the 
wide  key-hole,  and  most  industriously  employed  his 
time,  so  that  rich  sunbeams,  at  the  setting  of  the  sun,  no 
longer  floated  through  like  airy  spirits  upon  the  old  worn 
turret  stairs  beyond. 

That  they  did  not,  was  a  great  wonder  and  mystery  to 
a  small,  delicate  featured,  fair-headed  boy  of  about  seven, 
who  now  for  many  evenings  had  lingered  behind  the 
other  school-boys  to  creep  up  these  stairs,  and  peep  into 
the  wonderful  old  book-room  his  grandmother  so  often 
talked  about,  and  which  his  mother  said  had  such  a  wide 
key-hole  in  the  door,  as  to  be  like  a  turret  window  when 
the  sweet  sun  went  to  rest. 

As  this  child,  with  his  light  waving  locks,  had  thought 
much  about  the  matter,  for  there  was  not  a  thing  within 
the  narrow  universe  of  his  knowledge,  but  what  was  food  I 
for  both  wonder  and  consideration,  this  mystery  of  the  ] 
absent  sunbeams  sorely  troubled  him ;  for  though  he  was 
not  tall  enough,  even  though  he  stood  upon  his  little 
thumbed  Latin  Delectus  and  Eton  Grammar  to  reach 
the  key-hole,  yet  had  he  but  seen  the  sweet  old  light 
upon  the  stairs  he  would  have  sat  down  beside  it,  and 
fancied  it  to  be  the  Spirit  of  the  Old  Books,  come  forth 
like  the  good  angel  his  grandmother  sung  of  in  an  old 
ballad. 

Nearly  crying,  he  came  gently  down  the  turret  stairs 
lest  old  Thomson,  the  master,  should  hear  him,  and 
going  round  the  wide  old  ruined  schoolhouse  wall  went 
on  a  short  distance  till  he  reached  a  very  large  church-yard ; 
in  some  parts  densely  populated  by  the  dead,  in  others 
looking  like  a  daisied  croft  stealing  away  amidst  orchard 
trees,  for  many  gardens  of  the  fine  old  minster-town 
hemmed  it  richly  in.  After  running  up  a  beaten  path, 
and  through  a  labyrinth  of  graves,  he  reached  a  solitary 
part  of  the  minster  wall,  beneath  which  an  old  man  was 
digging  amidst  the  scattered  leaves  the  November  winds 
had  swept  from  the  adjacent  gardens,  and  who  hearing 
the  boy's  step  at  once  rested  on  his  spade. 

"  Well,  my  dear  lad,"  he  said,  "  can  I  go  round  to 
your  grandmother's  and  be  useful — she  ain't  worse  I 
hope — or  your  mother  ill  ? "  And  taking  one  hand  off 
the  spade,  the  old  grave-digger  drew  the  child  towards  him 
by  the  string  of  his  dangling  satchel  with  an  affectionate 
manner,  not  unmingled  with  reverence. 

"  No  Christopher,  no ; "  replied  the  earnest  child, 
"we  haven't  been  in  sorrow  to-day,  for  grandmother's 
better,  and  got  to  her  spinning,  and  mamma  has  got  the 
two  little  Miss  Benson's  to  give  writing  lessons  to  -,  but  I 
want  to  know  why  no  light  comes  out  of  the  old  book- 
room,  as  mamma  says  it  used  to  do  ?  " 

"  Why  !  yes, "  said  the  old  man,  thoughtfully,  "  that 
key-hole's  wide  enough  to  let  light  through,  for  I've  seen 
the  going  down  sun  coming  through  on  the  oak  stairs 
beyond  like  a  brass-plate,  for  you  see  that  bit  o'  good 
time  your  father  was  master  on  the  foundation,  I  was 
then  much  up  and  down  there  to  the  turret  above.  But, 

perhaps,  some  of  the  lads  have  stuffed  it  up,  or " 

"No,"  interrupted  little  Egbert,  "Mr.  Thomson 
won't  let  any  of  us  go  up,  for  Dickson  got  five  pages  of 
'  As  in  proesenti '  to  construe,  for  running  up  the  other 
day." 

'Well,"  remarked  Christopher,  drily,  "if  it  isn't  the 
boys  it's  the  spiders,  and  them  ain't  uncommon  to  things 
and  places  where  old  folks  stand  in  the  shoes  of  young 
ones.  But  it's  a  pity,  for  the  books  in  that  old  room  are 
many,  and  rare  ones."  The  old  man  sighed,  as  if  pur 
suing  a  sorrowful  train  of  thought  in  his  mind. 

"  Do,  do  tell  me,  dear  old  Christopher,  tell  me  all 
about  this  room  and  books.  Let  us  sit  on  the  withered 


leaves  and  talk,  I  would  listen  all  night,  for  mamma 
almost  always  cries  about  poor  papa  when  I  talk  of  books, 
and  grandmother  likes  best  to  tell  old  stories  and  sing  old 
ballads.  Do  let  us  sit,  do  go  on.  Is  the  room  big,  are 
the  books  many,  what  are  they  about  ?  "  And  the  child 
heaped  his  question  upon  question  with  breathless  earnest- 
ness ;  and  as  he  spoke  watched  the  old  man's  countenance 
with  an  intentness  difficult  to  describe. 

They  both  sat  down  together  on  the  heaped  up  leaves. 
"  Well,  there  may  be  two  thousand  books,  perhaps 
more — for  some  fifty  years  ago  when  the  minster  was 
repairing  they  brought  a  lot  of  books  to  the  school,  the 
whole  church  library  I  think — and  these  may  make  the 
whole  three  thousand.  The  more  the  pity  you  see  my 
boy,  that  a  key  should  be  turned  long  enough  on  them 
for  a  spider  to  build  up  the  key  hole." 

"  And  what  are  they  about  Christopher  ?  Please  tell 
me."  The  little  impatient  listener  leant  upon  the  sexton 
and  looked  up  still  more  eagerly. 

"  Well,  those  from  the  church,  my  boy,  are  I  suppose 
on  matters  of  religion.  And  the  rest  which  have  been 
given  to  the  school  from  time  to  time  by  towns-people, 
are  concerning  county  history — at  least  I  heard  your 
poor  dead  father  say  so  once,  and  that  they  be  of  great 
value." 

"  And  what  is  county  history  ?  Please  go  on.  I  like 
this." 

'  Why,  my  child — history  of  the  shires — a  shire  such 
such  as  we  live  in.  They  tell  of  the  land,  and  its  bounds, 
and  its  manors,  and  the  names  of  their  possessors  time 
out  of  mind." 

'•'  Only  names  ?  "  said  the  child,  in  a  half  disappointed 
voice. 

:<  Little  more  I  take  it,  Egbert,  if  I  may  judge  of  an  old 
history  of  this  town  I  have  at  home ;  little  more,  my  boy, 
than  dry  names  and  dates,  little  more  than  coffin  plates, 
without  thinking  o'  the  human  dust  within.  But,  my 
child,  I'll  put  the  truth  before  you  out  o'  my  own  calling 
if  you'll  wait  a  minute."  And  here  the  old  man  rose,  and 
going  a  few  yards  to  where  he  had  been  digging,  came 
back  with  a  skull  in  his  hand  and  sat  down  again. 
This,  you  see,  supposing  I  knew  whose  it  had  been,  I 
might  call  by  the  name  of  Thomas  Brown  or  John 
Harris,  but  that  wouldn't  tell  you  what  had  been  in  here, 
(he  laid  his  finger  on  the  skull  with  a  significance  of 
manner  that  sunk  deep  into  the  heart  of  the  child),  or 
done  by  it,  or  thought  by  it,  or  what  sort  o'  feelings  was 
in  the  heart  as  is  crumbled,  and  gone  out  o'  the  sight  o* 
human  eyes.  Ay  !  add  them  sort  o'  things  to  the  coffin- 
lid  part,  names  and  dates,  make  'em  live  and  move,  and 
speak,  and  in  'em  read  a  sort  of  sermon  concerning 
human  nature — and  depend  upon  it,  it  would  be  true 
work,  and  a  sort  o'  work  as  '11  yet  be  done,  when  cobwebs 
such  as  shut  out  the  sun  at  noonday  don't  no  longer  tell 
talesV  knowledge  shut  out  from  the  people." 

"Yes,"  said  the  child,  thoughtfully,  "if  I  might  go 
in  there  I  should  like  that  better  than  seeing  the  sun- 
beams. For  I  would  live  in  that  room  all  the  holidays ; 
and  when  it  was  school-days  take  home  a  book  and  read  by 
nxamma's  candle  of  an  evening.  But  I  think,  Christopher, 
I  should  not  like  a  book  filled  with  nothing  but  dry 
names ;  for  when  grandmother  sings  to  me  Chevy  Chase, 
I  like,  and  can  remember  those  people's  names  best  who 
do  many  things,  and  whom  I  can  think  about  afterwards. 
And  will  you  come  some  day  Christopher  when  master  isn't 
there,  and  let  me  see  through  that  keyhole,  for  I  should 
like  the  sunbeams  to  come  out  and  lie  upon  the  stairs  ? " 
"  Ay,  and  into  the  old  room  itself,  if  the  key  is  to  be 
had  anyhow.  For  ye  see,  m'y  boy,  I'm  of  opinion  (for  I'm 
often  tackling  these  sort  o'  questions  in  my  own  mind 
when  I'm  at  work,)  that  some  o'  these  days,  though  it 
mayn't  be  in  my  time,  when  all  the  lots  o'  books  as  be 
buried  up  and  down  the  country  in  old  places  like  our 
school,  and  under  the  care  o'  such  folks  as  this  old  Thomson 
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be  opened  like  a  garden  of  good  fruit  for  the  people  to 
feed  on,  they  will  feed ;  ay !  ay  !  and  grow  thereby  like 
the  spreading  trees  in  Scripture  by  the  sweet  waters  of 
Lebanon.  But  the  clock's  going  five — so  now  run  home, 
for  you  know  your  mother's  face  grows  pale  if  you  be  but 
a  minute  after  the  right  time." 

The  child  obeyed  with  a  docility  quite  in  keeping  with 
his  gentle  aspect,  and  as  he  stooped  half  caressingly  to 
the  old  sexton  he  whispered,  "  Do  let  me  come  to  you 
again,  and  talk  about  the  skulls,  do :  and  do  make  the 
old  sunbeams  come  out  upon  the  stairs." 

"  Ay,  that  I  will,  my  dear,  to  make  a  way  through 
those  cobwebs  'specially — only  wishing  it  was  in  my 
power  to  pull  down  as  easily,  many  other  sorts  o' blinding 
cobwebs  that  keep  out  light  of  more  consequence  than  a 
sunbeam.  Now  go ;  my  duty  to  your  mother,  and  I'll 
bring  thy  little  blackbird  home  as  soon  as  I  can  finish 
his  cage." 

And  as  the  child  ran  from  the  sexton's  side  a  fervent 
blessing  was  echoed  by  the  grey  old  walls. 

He  had  some  way  to  go  through  the  pleasant  streets  of 
this  old  minster  town,  but  he  ran  quickly  and  soon 
reached  the  little  stone  gateway  of  an  old-fashioned 
court  of  some  such  aspect  as  those  which  are  often  found 
attached  to  country  mansions  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
A  young  woman,  dressed  in  a  widow's  faded  mourning, 
had  been  standing  watching  tremulously  from  the  gate- 
way for  many  previous  minutes,  and  now  coming  forward 
a  step  or  two  welcomed  the  child  with  words  so  gentle 
and  so  sweet,  as  to  make  their  chiding  only  a  new  ex- 
pression of  maternal  love. 

"  Dearest  mamma/'  the  boy  answered,  as  his  mother 
led  him  across  the  half-cloistered  old  courtway  towards 
one  of  several  deeply-porched  doors  which  led  from  it 
into  the  surrounding  building,  "  I  only  ran  round  the 
minster  to  see  Christopher." 

"  To  hear  about  the  young  blackbird  I  suppose, 
my  darling  ? " 

From  the  day  Jgbert  could  first  kneel  to  the  present 
one  he  had  never  missed  an  evening  without  kneeling  at 
his  grandmother's  knee,  whilst  she  prayed  in  her  simple 
north-country  fashion  that  God  would  at  all  times  keep 
from  her  dear  boy's  heart  two  of  the  worst  of  sins,  self- 
ishness and  lying,  and  the  fruit  of  such  prayers  was  un- 
consciously shown  by  his  answer,  "  No  mamma,  not  to 
ask  Christopher  about  the  bird,  though  it  is  thriving, 
and  he  is  making  a  new  cage  for  it,  but  to  talk  about 
some  other  things  I  had  been  thinking  of.  And  first  to 
have  a  run  after  school,  for  I  have  always  got  through 
my  lessons  by  three,  and  am  so  weary  sitting  all  the 
after  time  till  five,  though  I  should'nt  if  Thomson  would 
teach  me  more,  or  I  had  more  books." 

"  And  these  you  shall  have  before  very  long,"  whis- 
pered the  fond  mother,  as  she  unlatched  the  old 
house  door  for  her  child,  "  for  though  I  found  Mr.  Mid- 
hurst,  the  canon,  very  deep  in  study,  and  so  could  not 
get  my  heart  bold  enough  to  ask  for  a  little  old  Latin 
dictionary  for  you,  yet  he  was  so  good  as  to  say  that 
your  grandmother  might  spin,  and  Wright  might  weave 
enough  of  cloth  for  two  dozen  shirts,  and  I  am  to 
have  four  shillings  a  week  for  teaching  the  little 
Bensons  writing,  so  that  dear  old  mother  and  I  will 
soon  earn  money  enough  to  buy  you  books,  my  sweet 
one." 

As  she  thus  finished  speaking,  the  mother  and  her  boy 
entered  and  crossed  a  fine  large  room  brightly  lighted  by 
a  blazing  fire,  close  to  which,  and  beside  a  neatly  spread 
tea-table,  an  aged  woman,  as  much  so  from  broken 
health  and  grief  as  years,  sat  spinning  at  an  old 
wheel.  She  raised  at  once  her  fine  strongly-marked 
face,  kissed  the  boy,  and  then  with  cheerful  gladness  laid 
aside  her  wheel,  for  her  heart's  joy  was  safe  once  more, 
and  the  brightness  of  the  humble  hearth  shone  not  in 


Whilst  the  dear  old  grandmother  poured  out  the  tea, 
the  young  mother,  in  a  way  that  bespoke  continuous 
habit,  divested  Egbert  of  his  little  outer  coat,  his  cap, 
his  satchel,  and  leading  him  across  the  room,  laved  his 
hands  and  face  in  a  bowl  of  fair  water,  long  set  ready, 
brushed  out  his  golden  ringlets,  buttoned  on  his  pinafore, 
and,  finishing  all  with  a  kiss,  came  back  with  him  to  the 
tea-table. 

As  the  family  thus  sat,  little  Egbert  in  a  high-backed 
chair,  its  seat  raised  by  a  great  cushion,  whilst  with  his 
hand  in  that  of  his  mother's  he  talked  and  the  old  grand- 
mother  intently  listened,  a  stranger  entering  by  the  door 
and  capable  of  such  an  association,  could  well  fancy  here 
the  young  Chaucer  sat  listening  to  his  nurse's  tales,  or 
here  the  sadder  Chatterton,  whose  dirge  the  world's  great 
pity  has  so  often  sung.  For  it  was  one  of  the  chambers 
of  an  almshouse  which  a  pious  dame,  long  centuries  dust, 
had  endowed  for  ever  for  poor  widows  of  that  minster 
town,  whose  individual  benefit  included  one  large  cham- 
ber, such  as  this,  a  lesser,  a  fair  strip  of  picturesque 
garden,  two  tons  of  "  sea-borne  coal "  on  the  day  of  St. 
Thomas  in  each  year,  and  eight  shillings  paid  weekly,  all 
that  was  asked  in  return,  being  "  to  be  remembered 
sweetly  in  their  prayers." 

Dear  England !  dearest  land  upon  the  earth  °?r  hea- 
venly charities  like  these ! 

So  this  being  a  very  old  alms'-house  chamber,  huge 
beams  of  oak  veined  the  old  ceiling  j  the  walls  were 
wainscoted  with  dark  old  wood  ;  large  closets  peeped 
out  here  and  there  like  ready  friends ;  the  stairs  threw 
out  a  broad  old  oaken  foot ;  the  casements,  which  looked 
far  away  over  the  wide  expanse  of  ancient  garden,  had 
little  lozenge  panes  set  in  broad  strips  of  lead ;  the 
hearth  was  like  a  room  within  a  room,  and  above  its  old 
chimney  was  carved  the  pious  giver's  name,  with  the 
simple  legend,  "  Pray  for  me,"  as  many  and  many  a  one 
had  done  with  grateful  earnest  heart ! 

Thus,  as  I  say,  an  old-fashioned,  simple  piety  adorned 
the  place  and  scene  :  the  grandmother,  the  spinning- 
wheel,  the  mourning  widow  (like  a  drooping  nun),  the 
child  with  falling  golden  hair,  and  such  an  earnest, 
thoughtful  face,  gave  to  the  whole  a  half -poetic  beauty  j 
and  showed  well,  that  in  all  ages  and  through  all  time, 
Nature's  simplest  means  are  those  which  fashion  the 
grandest  and  most  pregnant  minds. 

There  was  also  poetry  in  the  story  of  these  two  women 
and  their  little  son.  It  was  Ruth  cleaving  to  Naomi ; 
Hagar  to  Ishmael.  It  was  this  : — 

The  old  grandmother  had  been  born  and  bred  in  Cum- 
berland, where  her  father  and  his  family  before  him  for 
many  generations  had  been  peasant  proprietors  of  the 
better  class.  Amidst  the  Cumbrian  hills  they  had  sown 
and  reaped,  and  passed  a  worthy  life,  up  to  the  genera- 
tion we  refer  to,  when  the  honest  farmer's  marriage  was 
blessed  with  two  children,  a  son  and  a  daughter.  The 
first — wayward  and  intractable  from  his  cradle— seemed 
only  born  to  afflict  his  parents,  whilst  Maria— several 
years  younger  than  he — was,  by  the  kindly  balance  of 
adjusting  nature,  docile  and  thoughtful,  and  a  soother  of 
the  sorrows  shed  down  upon  her  parents  by  this  ill- 
doing  son.  It  was  then  the  time  of  war;  when  men 
fancied  they  served  their  country  by  strutting  in  scarlefc 
and  beating  on  a  drum ;  and  this  youth,  after  commit- 
ting various  disgraceful  acts  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  his  home,  set  off  one  winter's  day  to  Cockermouth, 
and  there  enlisted.  Though,  by  dint  of  an  usurious  mort- 
gage on  the  little  mountain  farm,  he  was  bought  off  in 
the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  the  first  shock  of  this  act  of 
his  broke  his  mother's  heart,  and  on  the  day  of  his  return 
she  died.  But,  instead  of  returning  home  to  console 
those  whom  he  had  so  bereft,  and  expiate  in  a  degree  his 
errors  by  a  worthier  life,  he  remained  drinking  in  the 
town,  and  on  the  evening  when  the  lonely  mountain 
churchyard  received  the  dead,  he  again  enlisted,  and  was 
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drafted  off  almost  the  same  hour  by  those  interested  in 
securing  so  fine  a  youth  for  foreign  service.  This  last 
event  filled  up  the  cup  of  sorrow  in  that  lonely  home, 
where  this  prodigal  son  was  never  again  seen,  or  again 
heard  of,  except  at  intervals;  and  then  only  to  hold 
up  the  beggar's  hand,  and  cry,  "  give,  give,"  under  the 
several  pleas  of  debt,  ill-health,  and  lastly  of  a  needy 
wife  and  children,  all  of  which,  when  he  had  been  dead 
some  years,  were  found,  through  the  return  of  a  comrade 
to  that  neighbourhood,  to  have  been  gross  fabrications 
for  the  simple  purpose  of  obtaining  money. 

Thus  left  sole  mistress  of  her  father's  home,  Maria 
strove  to  cheer  one  she  loved  so  tenderly,  and  by  strict 
economy,  and  by  assisting  even  in  the  labours  of  the 
field,  to  pay  off  the  claims  their  troubles  had  brought  on 
them.  To  a  degree  she  was  successful  in  both,  and  in  a 
year  or  so,  when  spring  came  round  once  more,  her 
father  was  so  much  better  and  like  his  olden  self,  as  to 
again  welcome  the  passing  stranger  to  his  hearth,  and 
enjoy  a  friendly  chat  by  his  evening  fire.  This  spring, 
the  one  on  which  Maria  reached  her  twentieth  year, 
proved  an  extraordinary  wet  and  backward  one,  and  the 
floods  swept  so  heavy  into  the  valleys  of  that  mountain 
land,  as  to  delay,  for  hours  together,  such  travellers  as 
were  passing  from  one  remote  village  to  another.  One 
bleak  night  when  these  floods  were  at  the  highest,  a 
decent  stranger  of  perhaps  thirty  years  of  age,  asked  a 
night's  shelter  at  the  lonely  farm,  and  this  was  not  nnlv 
given,  but  his  stay  hospitably  insisted  upon  till  the 
surrounding  valleys  were  less  dangerous  to  traverse.  A.S 
he  proved  to  be  both  intelligent  and  companionable,  he 
gained  in  a  few  hours,  in  the  hearts  of  both  father  and 
daughter,  the  place  of  an  old  friend,  and  telling  his 
simple  story,  they  learnt  that  he  was  a  bookseller  by 
trade,  that  he  had  lately  opened  a  small  shop  in  the 
minster  town  of  his  native  county,  that  his  name  was 
Darley,  and  that  his  errand  now  in  traversing  that  nor- 
thern part  of  the  kingdom,  was  to  obtain  subscribers  to 
an  expensive  topographical  work  it  would  be  his  duty,  in 
due  time,  to  publish  for  a  learned  gentleman  in  his  own 
neighbourhood.  Thus  finding  as  he  talked  that  he  in- 
terested his  simple  earnest  listeners,  he  went  on  to  tell 
them  of  the  wide  eastern  marshlands  which  lay  round  the 
minster  town,  of  its  strongly  Saxon  people,  its  old  Saxon 
names  and  customs,  of  his  own  name,  of  his  own  descent, 
his  own  interest  in  these  things,  and  how  he  should  never 
be  a  rich  man,  for  his  nature  and  tastes  led  him  to  prefer 
the  knowledge  which  lay  in  books,  rather  than  their  sale 
and  purchase.  At  the  end  of  the  third  day,  when  he  left 
this  peaceful  home,  and  with  the  earnest  promise  to  come 
again  before  very  long,  he  stood  to  Maria  and  her  father 
in  the  light  of  a  friend ;  but  that  year  and  many  years 
rolled  by  without  a  stranger  like  himself  lifting  the 
wooden  latchet.  In  time,  as  was  natural,  his  name  and 
face  became  dim  memories  to  the  decaying  old  man, 
though  always  fresh  and  new  to  the  heart  of  Maria,  who, 
though  their  acquaintanceship  had  been  so  brief,  had  seen 
enough  of  the  stranger  to  vow  an  earnest  vow.  So  true 
to  it  was  she,  that  when  suitors  came,  many  at  first  (for 
she  was  the  most  comely  woman,  and  the  best  housewife 
and  spinner  in  those  hills)  her  unvarying  answer  was,  "  I 
do  not  marry,  for  my  father  is  my  care."  Years  rolled 
on,  as  many  as  fifteen,  and  the  old  man  died  in  peace 
and  calm  contentment,  for  Maria,  with  a  rare  heroism, 
had  striven,  and  successfully  concealed  from  him,  the  debts 
which  had  eaten  into  their  substance  like  a  canker.  For 
true  to  a  promise  to  her  dying  mother,  she  had  never  re- 
fused the  prodigal  what  he  asked ;  and  thus,  though  he 
had  been  dead  five  years  at  the  time  the  old  man  died, 
and  she  had  worked  and  saved  as  few  women  would  or 
could,  her  debts  were  many,  and  the  mortgage  a  fearful 
burden.  Yet  she  determined  to  struggle  onward  and  re- 
deem her  little  patrimony  if  she  could,  and  this  would 
have  been  possible  had  the  seasons  been  of  an  ordinary 


kind,  but  two  backward  springs  and  wet  autumns  in  suc- 
cession entirely  ruined  the  crops  of  that  mountain  land. 
Thus,  when  the  third  winter  from  her  father's  death  came 
round,  and  the  hopeless  burden  of  the  mortgage  was  again 
nearly  due,  she  began  to  see  how  useless  her  struggle 
was,  and  how  much  better  it  would  be  to  try  some  new 
way  of  life  of  less  care  and  ceaseless  anxiety.  So  when 
she  had  fixed  in  her  own  mind  to  go  to  Cockermouth  that 
same  week,  and  deliver  over  the  right  of  the  farm  into 
the  hands  of  the  mortgagee,  a  stranger  came  one  evening 
as  she  sat  spinning  by  her  lonely  hearth.  Though  her 
faith  and  love  were  as  fresh  as  at  the  beginning,  still, 
after  the  flight  of  so  many,  many  years,  and  in  an  hour  of 
such  drear  and  lonely  sorrow,  an  apparition  would  have 
scarcely  startled  her  more  than  this  unexpected  presence 
of  Darley,  scai-cely  changed,  saving  that  partly  grizzled 
locks  had  now  replaced  his  once  light,  descending  hair. 
Yet,  with  joy  and  tears  she  welcomed  him. 

He  sat  down,  waiting  quietly  till  she  had  in  a  degree 
recovered  her  self-possession;  and  then,  pointing  to  a 
large  empty  high-backed  chair  within  the  chimney  cor- 
ner, said,  "  I  see  time  has  removed  one  friend." 

Amidst  sobs  and  tears,  though  growing  all  the  while 
calmer  as  she  spoke,  she  told  him  of  the  old  man's  latter 
days,  and  of  his  death ;  all  of  which  time  she  sat  convers- 
ing, she  observed  Darley  watch  the  outer  door  as  if  he 
expected  some  one's  entrance. 

At  length  he  said  quietly,  and  in  a  way  which  bespoke 
his  genuine  belief  in  what  he  said  : — 

"Your  husband  is,  I  suppose,  yet  on  the  hills,  and 
your  children  in  bed." 

"  I  have  neither,  I  never  had,  I  am  as  when  you  last 
saw  me,"  and  as  a  newer  and  a  stronger  sense  of  her 
utter  desolation  came  across  her  spirits,  Maria  bent  her 
hea/1  against  the  wheel  and  wept  bitterly. 

II  One  could  have  seen  the  mighty  change  which  came 
over  Darley's  face  when  she  had  spoken  these  words,  she 
would  have  known  instantly  what  a  wise  thing  her  faith 
had1  been,  but  her  hands  were  soon  taken  and  her  head 
raised  from  the  wheel. 

"  I  was  deceived  then,  Maria.  Six  months  after  I  left 
you,  seventeen  years  ago,  a  stranger  whom  I  accidentally 
encountered,  and  who  said  he  was  a  Cumberland  man, 
told  me  that  you  had  lately  married  a  neighbouring 
farmer.  This  information  was  a  great  blow  to  me,  for  I 
meant  to  wander  that  same  autumn  again  to  the  north, 
and  offer  you  my  honest  name  and  hand ;  but  as  it  is, 
time  shall  not  much  longer  separate  us."  As  he  spoke 
he  folded  the  noble,  desolate  woman  in  his  arras. 

The  sequel  to  this  was  a  simple  one.  As  soon  as 
their  banns  could  be  duly  asked  in  the  neighbouring 
mountain  church,  they  were  married ;  at  the  end  of 
another  week  the  lonely  farm  had  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  mortgagee ;  and  a  waggon,  bearing  much  ancient 
household  gear,  conspicuous  amongst  which  was  a  spin- 
ning-wheel, wound  its  way  from  the  hills  towards  the 
south. 

With  the  stock  of  his  shop  enriched  by  the  little  sum 
which  remained  from  the  sale  of  the  farm,  with  his 
household  well — if  simply — garnished  with  the  old  Cum- 
brian furniture,  with  a  wife  whose  earnest  industry  and 
ceaseless  frugality  were  in  their  way  riches  to  a  poor 
man,  Darley  settled  down  to  the  full  happiness  of  his 
matured  married  life.  In  due  time  one  child  was  born  to 
him;  a  son,  in  whose  rearing  and  nurture  the  earnest 
parents  concentrated  all  their  earthly  care.  The  father, 
in  the  office  of  nature's  best/  interpreter,  taught  behind 
his  humble  counter  his  boy  from  books  ;  and  more  wisely 
and  more  largely  still,  in  all  his  leisure  hours,  from  the 
sweet  pastoral,  yet  fenny  country  round  the  town ;  whilst 
the  sterner,  more  enduring,  far-seeing  mother,  taught 
the  lad  that  acts  of  truth  and  duty  make  life  religious, 
taught  him  to  nightly  bend  his  knee  beside  her  own, 
taught  him,  as  she  sung  beside  her  humming-wheel,  that 
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Heaven,  in  all  its  mercies  and  its  justices,  was  the  same 
of  old  as  now. 

Born  with  a  Saxon  breadth  of  intellect,  and  inheriting 
from  his  mother  all  the  earnest,  self-reliant  characteristics 
of  the  north  country  race,  little  Darley  throve  well ;  and, 
when  breeched,  went  upon  the  foundation  of  the  town 
grammar  school,  it  being  in  that  day  ruled  over  by  a 
more  illuminated  pedagogue  than  Thomson ;  for  this 
charity  was  so  managed  that  five  families  of  old  descent 
took  it  in  rotation  to  name  the  ruling  pedagogue,  so  that 
for  years  it  had  happened  that  as  the  capacity  of  these 
nominators  stood,  the  schoolmastership  ranged  between 
the  degrees  of  a  comparative  Arnold  and  an  unmistakeable 
dunce  and  bigot  like  Thomson. 

POETRY  SOMETHING  MOKE  THAN  AMUSEMENT. 

The  Illustrated  London  News,  in  remarking  upon  the 
Earl  of  Carlisle's  late  lecture  on  Pope,  writes  as  follows : — 

<(  The  highest  class  of  poets  are,  as  Lord  Carlisle  says, 
c  the  tuneful  monarchs  and  law-givers  of  mankind.'  He 
did  not,  in  lecturing  upon  Pope,  attempt  to  elevate  his 
hero  to  this  high  pedestal;  but,  in  drawing  a  comparison 
between  the  productions  of  the  youth  and  the  maturity 
of  his  author,  he  quoted  Pope's  own  lines  upon  the  genius 
of  his  manhood  : — 

'  That  not  in  Fancy's  maze  he  wander'd  long, 
But  stooped  to  Truth,  and  moralized  his  song.' 

Lord  Byron  remarked  upon  this  passage,  that  Pope'should 
have  written  'rose'  to  Truth.  Lord  Carlisle  acquiesced 
— as  who,  that  really  understands  what  poetry  means, 
will  not  ? — in  the  criticism  of  the  latter  poet,  and  added 
his  own  opinion,  '  that  the  highest  of  all  poetry  was 
ethical  poetry,  as  the  highest  of  all  earthly  subjects  was 
moral  truth/  We  are  glad  that  Lord  Carlisle  dwelt  so 
emphatically  upon  this  point.  There  is  a  foolish  and 
careless  idea  abroad  among  the  half-educated  masses,  and 
even  among  many  better  educated  people,  who  should 
know  better,  that  rhyme  and  poetry  are  nearly,  if  not 
entirely  synonymous ;  and  that  poetry  bears  about  the 
same  relation  to  other  literature,  as  the  ballet  does  to  the 
drama.  It  is  considered  that  mere  fancy  and  '  filagree,' 
and  not  the  highest  moral,  religious,  and  scientific  truths, 
come  within  the  province  of  poetry,  and  that  the  business 
of  the  poet  is  not  to  instruct,  but  simply  to  amuse — as  if 
he  were  the  mountebank  of  literature,  or  a  jingler  of 
sounds  for  the  titillation  of  the  tympanum.  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  Pope,  or  the  poets  of  his  time,  under- 
stood the  height  and  depth  of  their  vocation.  Pope  talked 
of  stooping  to  *  truth,'  as  if  '  fancy'  were  higher  than  truth, 
and  did  not  include  it.  Swift  said — 

Let  me  in  those  shades  compose 
Something  in  verse  as  true  as  prose.' 

Waller,  some  years  earlier,  said,  that  poets  '  succeeded 
better  in  fiction  than  in  truth ; '  and  a  whole  host  of 
poetasters  accepted  the  opinions  of  these  writers,  as  their 
guides  in  the  poetic  art.  The  misconception  still  prevails, 
and  finds  a  daily  and  hourly  expression  in  the  mouths  of 
the  herd  of  critics,  and  of  those  who  put  their  faith  in 
them.  This  age,  with  its  wondrous  discoveries  and  in- 
ventions— its  searching  philosophy — its  triumphs  over 
space  and  time,  by  the  agency  of  electricity  — and  its  pos- 
sibly still  greater  triumphs  yet  to  be  achieved,  by  agencies 
at  present  unknown,  but  not  undreamed  of — with  its  prac- 
tical poetry  of  daily  life,  unsurpassed  and  unequalled  since 
the  world  began— is  said  to  be  hostile  to  the  poetical 
spirit,  and  to  be  too  much  engrossed  with  material  wants, 
to  have  leisure  or  inclination  for  the  strains  of  the  poet. 
If  poetry  and  verse-making  were  convertible  terms,  this 
would  no  doubt  be  quite  true ;  but  they  are  not  con- 
vertible. If  all  the  verses  that  are  not  poetry  were  swept 
out  of  existence,  a  whole  world  of  rubbish  would  be  re- 
moved, but  poetry  would  remain  to  delight  and  elevate 
the  mind  of  universal  humanity.  We  rejoice'  to  believe 


that,  sooner  or  later,  the  old  error,  that  poetry  has  nothing 
to  do  with  truth,  will  die  out  of  the  popular  understand- 
ing. The  writers  of  the  last  generation  had  higher  no- 
tions of  their  vocation  than  those  who  preceded  them; 
and  all  true  poets,  from  the  days  of  Wordsworth  to  our 
own,  have  asserted  loudly,  in  all  times  and  places,  the  dig- 
nity and  sanctity  of  their  art.  They  knew  that  if  they 
did  not  teach  the  world,  they  were  good  for  nothing ;  and, 
so  far  from  thinking  that  the  age  was  hostile  or  indifferent 
to  those  writers  who  fully  understood  their  duty,  they 
proclaimed  their  belief  that  the  brightest  day  of  English 
literature  was  yet  to  come,  and  that  never  were  true  poets 
and  other  great  authors  so  honoured  in  the  past,  as  they 
would  be  in  the  future.  In  their  belief,  we  fully  partici- 
pate. Misconception  on  the  part  of  the  public  will  be 
removed,  in  proportion  as  authors  become  earnest  and 
truthful.  Men  of  letters  are  learning  more  than  ever  to 
respect  themselves;  and  when  they  shall  do  this  still 
more  effectually,  the  rest  will  follow.  A  literature  that,  j 
has  no  truth  is  a  house  without  a  foundation.  With 
truth — in  their  lives  as  well  as  in  their  writings — there 
is  no  position  of  social  usefulness  and  distinction  to  which 
the  great  authors  of  this  country  might' not  aspire." 

A    DESTRUCTIVE    METHOD    OF    POACHING. 

Two  or  three  poachers,  disguised  in  respectable  attire, 
travel  about  the  country,  in  a  gig  or  dog-cart,  accom-  j 
panied  by  a  single  pointer  or  setter.  One  of  the  party^,  j 
alights  at  the  outskirts  of  a  village  or  country  town,  and  I 
proceeding  to  the  public  room  of  the  nearest  tavern,  soon 
hills  into  conversation  with  some  of  the  unsuspecting  in- 
habitants ;  and,  passing  himself  off  as  "  an  intelligent 
traveller,"  or  keen  sportsman,  about  to  pay  a  visit  to  the 
neighbouring  squire,  soon  obtains  sufficient  local  informa- 
tion for  his  purpose.  The  other  "  gentlemen  "  have,  in 
the  mean  time,  put  up  their  horse  and  gig  at  an  inn,  in  a 
different  quarter,  and,  while  discussing  their  braridy-and- 
water  at  the  bar,  have  "  pumped  "  the  landlord  of  all  the 
news  likely  to  prove  useful  to  the  fraternity.  At  a  certain 
hour  in  the  evening  the  trio  meet  by  appointment  at  some 
pre-arranged  spot  outside  the  village,  and  commence  ope- 
rations. After  comparing  notes,  the  most  promising 
ground  is  selected.  A  dark  night  and  rough  weather  are 
all  in  their  favour.  The  steady  old  pointer,  with  a  lantern 
round  his  neck,  is  turned  into  a  stubble-field,  and  a  net 
of  fine  texture,  but  tough  materials,  is  produced  from  a 
bag,  in  which  it  has  hitherto  been  closely  packed.  The 
light  passes  quickly  across  the  field — now  here,  now  there, 
like  a  "  Will-o'-the-wisp" — as  the  sagacious  dog  quarters 
the  ground  rapidly,  yet  with  as  much  care  and  precision 
as  if  he  were  working  for  a  legitimate  sportsman  iu  open 
day.  Suddenly  it  ceases  to  move,  then  advances  slowly, 
stops,  moves  once  more,  and  at  last  becomes  stationary. 
Two  of  the  men  then  take  the  net,  and,  making  a  circuit 
until  they  arrive  in  front  of  the  dog,  shake  out  the  meshes, 
and  place  it  in  a  proper  position  on  the  ground.  Then 
standing  opposite  to  each  other,  and  holding  either  end 
of  the  string,  they  draw  it  slowly  and  noiselessly  over 
their  quadruped  ally — whose  exact  position  is  indicated  by 
the  lantern — frequently  capturing,  at  the  same  time,  an 
unsuspecting  covey,  huddled  together  within  a  few  inches 
of  his  nose.  When  this  operation  is  carried  on  by  ex- 
perienced hands,  an  entire  manor  may  be  effectually 
stripped  of  partridges  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of 
time. — Game  Birds  and  Wild  Fowl.  By  A.  E.  Knox. 

NATURAL    FREEMASONRY. 

One  signal  of  the  freemasonry  of  society  is  a  nameless 
and  undefinable  something,  which,  under  all  circumstances, 
will  cling  to  those  of  gentle  blood  and  nurture.  To  de- 
scribe it,  would  be  as  difficult  as  to  describe  some  sweet- 
souled  melody.  It  may  mingle  its  grace  with  the  slightest 
movements  of  the  body,  rest  on  the  speaking  smile,  show 
itself  by  a  glance  from  the  eye,  or  a  word  from  the  lip. 
It  is  Protean.  We  watch  for  it,  and  it  does  not  appear. 
We  forget  it,  and  it  is  displayed  beyond  questioning. 
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NEVER  CAST  A  SHADOW. 

"  Speak  gently  to  the  young—  for  they 

Will  have  enough  to  bear; 
Pass  through  this  life  as  best  they  may, 
'Tis  full  of  anxious  care." 


a  shadow 

O'er  the  soul  of  youth  ; 
Leave  it  in  its  trusting  faith, 

Its  unsullied  truth  : 
Leave  it  with  its  buoyant  hopes, 

Its  longings  wild  and  deep  ; 
Let  no  mournful  prophet-voice 

O'er  its  thrilling  pulses  sweep. 

Teach  it  not  the  lesson 

Of  falsehood  and  of  guile  ; 
With  the  traitor's  hollow  heart, 

And  mocking  lip  to  smile  : 
Tell  it  not  in  accents  stern, 

Of  the  world's  cold  lore  ; 
0  leave  it  —  leave  it  yet  awhile, 

On  the  Dream-land's  lovely  shore  ! 

Ye  would  not  steal  the  richest  tint 

From  the  glorious  crimson  rose  ; 
Or  the  gem  of  price  —  that  gorgeously 

In  the  jewelled  circlet  glows  ? 
Ye  would  not  make  mere  wearisome 

The  desert's  burning  way  ; 
Or  call  the  fiery  tempest  forth, 

On  the  tranquil  summer-day  ? 

Too  quickly  —  0,  too  quickly, 

The  youthful  one  will  learn  ; 
The  step  that  leaves  life's  early  track 

May  never  more  return. 
Yet,  as  the  breath  of  perfume, 

As  the  notes  of  some  sweet  song  ; 
So  do  its  pleasant  memories 

O'er  the  careworn  spirit  throng. 

0  think  upon,  thine  own  bright  youth, 

In  the  days  that  have  pass'd  o'er  ; 
How  often  hast  thou  vainly  sighed 

To  be  a  child  once  more  ! 
To  feel  again  the  joyousness 

Of  that  glad,  sunny  time, 
Ere  the  heart  had  learned  to  worship 

At  the  cold  world's  glittering  shrine. 

Then  cast  no  mournful  shadow 

O'er  the  soul^of  youth  ; 
Leave  it  in  its  holy  faith  — 

Its  unsullied  truth. 
Leave  it  in  the  sunshine 

Of  its  glowing  summer  hours  ; 
In  the  radiant  land  of  promise, 

The  Dream-land's  lovely  bowers  ! 

LUCINDA  ELLIOTT. 

THE    DEITY    OF     INFANCY. 

As  the  infant  begins  to  discriminate  between  the 
objects  around,  it  soon  discovers  one  countenance  that 
ever  smiles  upon  it  with  peculiar  benignity.  When  it 
wakes  from  its  sleep,  there  is  one  watchful  form  ever  bent 
over  its  cradle.  If  startled  by  some  unhappy  dream,  a 
guardian  angel  seems  ever  ready  to  sooth  its  fears.  If 
cold,  that  ministering  spirit  brings  it  warmth  ;  if  hungry, 
she  feeds  it;  if  in  pain,  she  relieves  it;  if  happy,  she 
caresses  it.  In  joy  or  sorrow,  in  weal  or  woe,  she*  is  the 
first  object  of  its  thoughts.  Her  presence  is  its  heaven. 
The  mother  ia  the  DEITY  OF  INFANCY  1 


DIAMOND    DUST. 

IT  is  one  of  the  characters  of  a  good  man  to  dispense 
liberally,  and  enjoy  abstemiously  the  goods  he  knows  he 
may  lose,  and  must  leave. 

TRAIN  the  understanding.  Take  care  that  the  mind 
has  a  stout  and  straight  stem.  Leave  the  flowers  of  wit 
and  fancy  to  take  care  of  themselves.  Sticking  them  on 
will  not  make  them  grow.  You  can  only  engraft  them, 
by  grafting  that  which  will  produce  them. 

MEN  are  more  intensely  selfish  than  women.  There 
are  infinitely  more  instances  of  devotion,  and  <jf  entire 
surrender  of  their  own  interests  at  the  shrine  o!  affec- 
tion and  duty,  in  the  annals  of  women  than  of  men. 

To  seek  redress  of  grievances  by  having  recourse  to 
the  law  is  aptly  compared  to  sheep  running  for  shelter  to 
a  bramble  bush. 

BISHOP  HALL  says,  "I  will  use  my  friend  r  Moses  did 
his  rod :  while  it  was  a  rod,  he  held  it  famii.arly  in  his 
hand ;  when  once  a  serpent,  he  ran  away  from  it." 

AN  infinitely  small  piece  of  gold  can  be  spread  over  a 
wire  that  might  girdle  the  earth ;  yet  a  much  less  portion 
of  truth  will  serve  to  gild  a  much  greater  quantity  of 
falsehood. 

CAPITAL  is  the  child  and  not  the  father  of  labour ;  and 
science  is  the  daughter  and  not  the  mother  of  intelligence. 

WHATEVER  situation  in  life  you  wish  or  propose  for 
yourself,  acquire  a  clear  and  lucid  idea  of  the  inconve- 
niences attending  it. 

THE  usual  employments  and  everyday  occurrences  of 
life  are  the  best  things  for  taking  away  our  grief;  jogging 
effectually  sends  woe  to  sleep. 

REPLYING  to  scurrility,  is  like  the  dandy  keeping 
himself  clean  by  pushing  away  the  chimney-sweeper. 

MASQUERADE — a  synonym  for  life  andcivilized  society. 

MEDITATION  is  the  soul's  perspective  glass. 

LEISURE  is  a  very  pleasant  garment  to  look  at,  but  it 
is  a  very  bad  one  to  wear. 

HE  alone  deserves  to  have  any  weight  or  influence  with 
posterity,  who  has  shown  himself  superior  to  the  parti- 
cular and  predominant  error  of  his  own  times. 

IF  you  apply  to  little-minded  people  in  the  season  of 
distress,  then:  self-importance  instantly  peeps  forth. 

NOTHING  can  poison  the  contentment  of  a  man  who 
cheerfully  lives  by  his  labour,  but  to  make  him  rich. 

A  CRITIC'S  head  should  be  wise  enough  to  form  a  right 
judgment,  and  his  heart  free  enough  to  pronounce  it. 

NKVER  consider  a  person  unfeeling  or  hard-hearted, 
because  he  refuses  what  he  cannot  reasonably  grant. 

TRUE  freedom  consists  in  this — that  each  man  shall  do 
whatever  he  likes,  without  injury  to  another. 

To-koRRow — the  day  on  which  idle  men  work  and 
fools  reform. 

WHAT  we  love  in  youth  is  generally  rather  a  fanciful 
creation  of  our  own  than  a  reality.  We  build  statues  of 
snow  and  weep  when  they  melt. 

WHEN  prosperity  was  well  mounted,  she  let  go  the 
bridle,  and  soon  came  tumbling  out  of  the  saddle. 

IT  is  wonderful  how  light  a  little  merriment  soon  makes 
everything  appear,  and  this  is  the  reason  why,  in  moments 
of  cheerfulness,  many  secrets  are  revealed  that  we  would 
often  give  worlds  to  shut  up  again  in  one's  own  breast. 

EXPERIENCE,  gained  from  the  consequence  of  our 
faults,  almost  always,  sooner  or  later,  gives  us  a  vague, 
unsatisfactory  consciousness  that  such  things  exist  within 
us. 

GRAVITATION  has,  amid  all  her  immensity,  wrought 
no  such  lovely  work  as  when  she  rounded  a  tear. 
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THE    INNER    LIFE. 

EMERSON  remarks  in  his  beautiful  essay  on  "  Gifts," 
that  "  Flowers  and  fruits  are  always  fit  presents, — 
flowers,  because  they  are  a  proud  assertion  that  a  ray  of 
beauty  outvalues  all  the  utilities  of  the  world.  These 
gay  natures  contrast  with  the  somewhat  stern  countenance 
of  ordinary  nature ;  they  are  like  music  heard  out  of  a 
workhouse ; "  and  it  is  in  the  sympathy  which  all  natural 
objects  have  for  the  best  sentiments  of  our  nature  which 
makes  them  always  acceptable.  Man  is  something  more 
than  a  bundle  of  petty  cares  and  jealousies  ;  he  has  within 
him  a  world  of  living  beauty,  and  an  existence  ever  seek- 
ing for  closer  sympathy  with  moral  worth  and  anxiously 
striving  after  higher  states  of  perfection.  But  in  the  in- 
tercourse of  men  with  each  other  the  tendencies  and 
desires  and  passions,  which  have  been  implanted  within 
them  for  purposes  of  beauty — and  beauty  is  the  highest 
form  of  utility — get  pushed  beyond  the  legitimate  sphere 
of  their  action,  and  become  characterized  in  their  deve- 
lopment as  vices.  Hence,  in  all  cities  and  large  aggre- 
gations of  men,  the  true  nobility  and  intrinsic  stamp  of 
human  character  is  sunk  below  the  duplicities  which  float 
upon  the  surface  of  customs  and  usages.  Thus  civiliza- 
tion, viewed  in  a  narrow  and  partial  light,  has  all  the 
appearance  of  soul-murder ;  but,  seen  through  the  "  optic 
glass"  of  a  transcendental  philosophy,  simply  indicates  a 
necessary  phase  of  the  human  mind  in  its  progress  up- 
ward ;  and  is  a  manifestation,  not  of  the  destruction  and 
annihilation  of  virtue,  but  of  the  perversion  and  distor- 
tion of  our  legitimate  aims  and  actions.  To  look  at 
modern  society  in  its  existing  state  of  complexity  and 
petty  warfare,  it  has  all  the  semblance  of  a  huge  mad- 
house, but  seen  as  a  necessary  condition  of  the  human 
mind  in  its  transition  from  a  rugged  barbarity  to  a  high 
and  exalted  morality  and  beauty,  it  simply  appears  as  a 
plain  fact,  only  significant  of  the  multiform  changes  and 
modifications  of  the  same  identical  purpose,  still  striving 
to  evolve  itself  through  all  the  ages  of  the  world. 

But  when  we  leave  this  enclosed  world  of  antipodean 
and  twisted  interests,  where  we  are  eternally  compelled 
to  hedge  and  dodge,  and  dance  a  shapeless  game  of  eva- 
sion, and  go  into  the  pine  woods  or  mountain  solitudes, 
where  Nature  still  wears  the  freshness  of  a  primeval 
morning,  and  awaits  with  complacent  brow,  and  meekly 
folded  hands,  the  appeals  of  her  repentant  children ;  we 
come  into  the  sheen  and  lustre  of  a  new-made  life,  and 
grow  young  again  in  the  beauty  and  simplicity  of  a  rug- 
ged and  heroic  virtue.  The  soul,  tattered  and  despoiled, 
and  weather-beaten  in  the  strife  and  storm  of  petty  con- 
tentions and  mean  and  degrading  tendencies,  awakens 
back  again  to  the  vigour  and  freshness  of  its  true  life, 
and  seems  to  have  been  made  anew.  With  men,  the 
true  soul  seems  ever  in  the  presence  of  a  blight  or 


pestilence,  and  droops  and  fades  as  in  the  hot  and 
parching  air  of  a  sirocco  :  but  with  nature,  the  true  old 
love  of  innumerable  ages  comes  dawning  upon  it,  and 
it  grows  and  expands  in  the  opening  of  a  new  future,  a 
future  teeming  with  truth  and  beauty ;  and  finds  in  this 
new  realm  of  thought  and  perception,  an  insight  into  its 
highest  tendencies.  In  the  buzz  and  distracting  whirl  of 
the  world,  the  only  hope  of  satisfaction  seems  to  be  in 
sorrow,  for  there  we  expect  to  meet  with  "  sharp  peaks 
and  edges  of  truth;"  but  in  nature,  all  is  perpetual 
jubilee  and  song,  and  every  feature  wears  the  aspect  of 
festive  hilarity, — pure,  ennobling  and  true.  The  sun- 
shine of  Paphian  skies  seems  ever  dawning  upon  the 
horizon  of  a  holier  hope,  the  warmth  and  fruition  of  a 
new  summer  seems  ever  alighting  upon  the  petals  of  un- 
fading flowers,  and  in  the  dark  brows  of  Dodonian  oaks 
we  see  the  type  of  ceaseless  renewal,  and  unspared  exu- 
berance. The  soul  grows  and  grows,  and  feels  in  its 
inmost  recesses  the  awakening  light  and  divinity  of  its 
highest  spiritual  truths.  It  glows  in  a  lustrous  and  a 
holy  light,  a  light  which  speaks  the  fulgid  beauty  of  the 
home  of  God ! 

Life  is  a  constant  flux  of  moods  or  conditions,  eva- 
nescent and  transmutable,  yet  together  forming  a  great 
circle  in  which  the  true  character  is  encentred.  Be  the 
mood  what  it  may,  it  is  but  a  reflex  of  the  combined 
conditions  of  the  true  character  which  lies  beneath,  and 
the  outward  and  visible  influences  which  surround  us. 
Every  man  wishes  for  good,  wishes  to  attain  to  the  prac- 
tice of  virtue  and  to  gather  to  himself  the  noblest 
thoughts ;  but  while  we  glide  hither  and  thither  under 
masks  and  pretensions,  we  mutually  deceive  ourselves 
and  others,  and  the  world  comes  at  last  to  wear  the  garb 
and  colouring  of  a  fantastic  dream.  But  with  Nature  all 
is  pure,  all  is  true,  constant  and  abiding,  and  from  every 
thread  of  her  endless  fabric  of  loveliness  comes  a  voice  of 
sympathy  and  love.  The  true  heart  is  always  open  to 
her  influences,  for  the  magic  of  her  sweet  voice  is  the 
CEdipus  of  human  nature,  and  the  steadfast  bond  of  pure 
affections,  and  high  and  holy  purposes. 

Thus  it  is  that  in  our  earlier  life,  before  the  sonl  is 
enveloped  in  cobwebs  and  dust,  that  the  love  of  nature  is 
warmest  in  the  heart;  and  that  ever  afterward,  when  that 
same  love  awakens  in  our  hearts,  we  feel  the  replenished 
vigour  of  an  ascending  life,  and  tl.e  untold  joy  of  primal 
beauty.  We  seem  to  be  brought  back  again  to  the 
flowery  brink  of  our  budding  youth,  and  to  stand  once 
more  upon  the  threshold  which  then  separated  the  sweet 
years  of  childhold  from  the  mysterious,  yet  promising 
future  which  then  lay  before  us;  and  in  which  our 
ambition  and  our  hopes  were  coined  into  realities,  by  the 
energies  of  our  hands  and  the  firmness  of  our  hearts. 

There  is  ever  hope  for  that  man  who  feels  the  freshness 
of  his  youth  like  a  soft  fragrance  fanning  his  hot  brow, 
when  ho  wanders  into  the  wild  solitude,  where  nature 
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still  beams  in  the  radiance  of  untroubled  tranquillity,  and 
the  hand  of  man  has  not  yet  begun  the  work  of  demoli- 
tion, but  where  all  is  vigour,  and  freshness,  and  reality. 
Beside  the  mountain  torrent,  gleaming  as  with  the  soft 
light  of  a  perpetual  morning,  and  in  the  pine  woods, 
where  night  hovers  all  day  long,  he  feels  the  purple  flush 
of  youth  once  more  upon  his  cheek,  and  the  generous 
sympathies  of  his  earlier  life  burning  in  his  heart.  Then 
emotions  are  kindled  in  the  breast,  of  which  even  an 
angel  might  be  proud,  and  to  live  is  a  joy  unutterable. 
Memory  is  then  a  sweet  picture  ;  Love  is  an  odour  breath- 
ing of  Heaven ;  Hope  sits  beside  us  and  points  upward 
lovingly,  and  the  inheritance  of  life  is  a  boon  more  sacred 
than  the  possession  of  a  world,  for  it  gives  us  more  than 
a  world — an  Universe  of  beauty  within  ourselves. 

This  is  why,  in  the  first  efforts  of  the  anxious  heart, 
that  all  books  which  set  forth  the  harmonies  of  nature 
are  eagerly  devoured.  Every  genuine  student  will 
remember  when  the  most  simple  and  unassuming  books 
possessed  inexpressible  charms,  if  they  but  spoke  in  har- 
mony with  the  poetry  and  moral  sympathies  which  dwelt 
within  his  own  breast,  if  they  breathed  of  green  fields 
and  flowers,  and  sought  to  embody  and  embalm  all  that 
was  beautiful  in  sentiment,  and  simple  in  thought. 
When  we  look  back  to  our  earliest  readings  in  the  great 
book  of  nature,  and  our  first  communings  with  nature's 
worshippers,  we  seem  carried  to  some  sweet  oasis  in  the 
dreary  wilderness  of  life,  where  nothing  but  beauty,  and 
the  aspirations  for  a  higher  life  could  find  a  place.  Then 
every  book  which  had  the  least  smell  of  green  fields,  or 
water  brooks,  or  was  in  any  way  imbued  with  the  poetry 
of  nature,  and  the  love  of  harmony,  was  devoured  page 
by  page,  as  if  it  was  some  draught  which  should  intoxicate 
us  with  joy,  and  induce  a  delirium  of  delight. 

The  high  philosophy  of  beauty,  in  which  the  ancients 
delighted,  is  a  better  symbol  of  the  manifestation  of  the 
sentiment  than  any  which  modern  poets  can  afford. 
They  said  "  that  the  soul  of  man,  embodied  here  on  earth, 
went  roaming  up  and  down  in  quest  of  that  other  world 
of  its  own,  out  of  wlrch  it  came  into  this,  but  was  soon  slu- 
pified  by  the  light  of  the  natural  sun,and  unable  to  see  any 
other  objects  but  those  of  this  world,  which  are  but 
shadows  of  real  things.  Therefore,  the  Deity  sends  the 
glory  of  youth  before  the  soul,  that  it  may  avail  itself  of 
the  beautiful  bodies,  as  aids  to  its  recollection  of  the 
celestial  good  and  fair."  And,  although  the  first  utter- 
ances of  the  Inner  Life  are  seen  in  the  youth  in  the  love 
of  nature,  and  a  growing  fondness,  and  a  kindling  sym- 
pathy for  that  higher  beauty,  which  is  in  itself  imper- 
sonal, and  beyond  the  stretch  of  thought,  and  which  may 
flash  upon  him  from  the  sunset,  the  gleam  of  waterfalls 
which  leap  amid  wild  islands  green,  the  silence  or  the 
sleep  of  nature,  or  the  dove-like  eyes  of  the  loved  one  of 
his  heart ;  yet,  this  is  but  the  first  spark  of  a  sentiment, 
which  shall  hereafter  enlarge  into  a  warm  and  generous 
flame,  to  light  up  all  the  world  with  the  radiance  of  a  new 
hope,  and  to  bring  the  bosom  in  which  it  burns  nearer 
unto  God.  The  awakening  of  the  soul  to  the  perception 
of  beauty,  encircling  and  multiplied,  is  its  first  step  to  the 
appreciation  of  beauty  special.  Then  it  expands  in  a 
sentiment  more  lofty  and  pure,  and  love  becomes  the 
ruling  passion  of  the  heart,  and  is  a  wreath  of  flowers 
upon  manhood's  brow.  This  new  delight  is  but  a  sym- 
pathy made  forceful  and  predominating,  and  for  us  it 
remakes  the  world,  and  forges  all  nature  into  spangles 
and  stars,  and  summer  sheen,  and  song,  and  makes  every 
leaf  and  cloud  articulate. 

It  gives  the  brow  of  age 
A  smack  of  youth,  and  makes  the  lip  of  youth 
Shed  perfumes  exquisite. 

This  sentiment  is  ennobling,  because  it  springs  from  that 
deep  well  of  inexhaustible  beauty  which  lies  within  us, 
unsullied  and  serene.  It  is  the  bond  which  shall  unite 
all  men  and  women  together,  and  form  them  into  one 


great  circle  of  good  and  generous  souls.  Love  is  our 
highest  assurance  of  this  inward  self,  for  beneath  it 
nature  hides  the  greatest  purpose  which  she  has  to 
accomplish,  namely,  the  perpetuity  of  the  species.  And 
if  when  it  shall  knock  at  the  door  of  our  hearts,  we  give 
joy  to  its  divine  presence,  and  greet  it  as  a  ray  of  ethereal 
loveliness  flashed  out  of  the  abyss  of  God,  it  will  find 
us  young,  and  keep  us  so  for  ever. 

The  province  of  the  soul  is  not  the  province  of  the 
intellect.  The  spring  of  all  feeling  is  from  within,  the 
source  of  all  idea  from  without.  The  one  is  the  office 
of  the  mind,  the  other  the  possession  of  the  heart. 
Sentiment,  an  innate  moral  perception,  is  self-existent  ? 
intellect  is  the  result  of  experience,  and  is  acquired 
during  time.  Even  Locke  admits  that  "though  it  be 
not  sense,  as  having  nothing  to  do  with  external  objects, 
yet  it  is  very  like  it,  and  might  properly  enough  be  called 
an  internal  sense."  The  perceptions  of  moral  beauty, 
of  conscience,  of  virtue,  of  infinity,  of  God,  are  the 
faculties  of  the  soul,  and  that  takes  cognizance  of  the 
outer  world  only  to  read  therein  the  symbols  of  its  own 
egressive  law,  and  the  constant  exodus  of  its  highest 
intelligence.  It  is  only  through  the  channel  of  the 
memory  that  the  mind  can  take  cognizance  of  a  state 
of  feeling  or  a  sentiment;  for  the  emotions  of  the  heart, 
— love,  friendship,  paternal  care,  pity  or  remorse,  are  not 
processes  of  logical  sequence- — are  independent  arid  foreign 
to  all  analysis,  and  are  states  or  conditions  self-induced 
to  accord  with  the  symbols  which  exist  outwardly ;  as 
positive  electricity  always  generates  in  the  body  with  which 
it  comes  in  contact  a  negative  fluid,  in  order  to  restore 
the  harmony  between  them. 

To  the  soul,  virtue  is  aboriginal,  not  acquired ;  self- 
existent,  not  induced.  It  perceives  and  appreciates  there 
and  then,  without  weighing  and  estimating  what  pertains 
to  itself;  and  plucks  its  own  fruit  where  it  stands,  if 
there  the  fruit  be.  It  is  independent  of  experience,  and 
does  not  perceive  its  objects  in  any  relation  as  to  time. 
In  what  bosom  soever  it  abides,  it  sheds  fragrance  and 
music,  as  though  flowers  were  blooming  there,  and  angelic 
fingers  were  sweeping  the  tough  fibres  of  the  heart,  to 
make  them  overflow  with  melody.  Every  scene  and  home 
of  life  is  made  sacred  by  it ;  and  nature,  conscious  of  its 
high  relations  to  the  Most  High  God,  always  heralds  the 
great  phases  of  its  doom.  Julia  Kavanagh  informs  us 
that  Rousseau  breathed  out  his  soul  into  the  hands  of 
his  Maker  while  gazing  in  calm  contemplation  upon  the 
glory  of  the  sun ;  and  at  the  advent  of  every  great  soul, 
nature  has  been  equally  significant. 

The  tendency  of  the  age  is  to  sensualism  on  the  one 
hand,  and  to  extreme  intellectualism  on  the  other.  But 
however  grand  and  imposing  the  achievements  of  the 
intellect,  in  the  wonders  of  the  laboratory  or  the  engine- 
house,'  that  alone  is  insufficient.  We  care  too  much  for 
algebra,  and  chemistry,  and  the  affairs  of  the  household, 
and  too  little  for  that  of  the  church ;  nay,  every  house- 
hold should  become  a  church,  where  the  pervading  spirit 
of  all  loveliness  may  sit  enshrined,  and  where  her  votaries 
may  kneel  with  fervent  hearts  to  worship  and  offer 
sacrifice.  It  is  our  consuming  folly  to  view  all  things  in 
the  cold  light  of  the  intellect,  and  to  judge  by  the  acqui- 
sition of  facts,  rather  than  by  the  enlargement  of  the 
highest  sentiments.  Are  facts  so  necessary  then  ?  Have 
you  exhausted  all  your  previous  stock  ?  Or  do  you  sit 
brooding  there  for  some  expected  truth  which  shall  show 
you  the  hollowness  of  your  ways,  but  which,  while  you 
sit  there,  and  shut  your  ears  to  the  beseechings  of  the 
soul  shall  never  come,  and  you  shall  die  at  last  a  beggar. 
The  sovereignty  of  the  intellect  has  dwindled  into  cant, 
as  much  soul  as  you  can  muster  avails;  maugre  that,  all 
is  barrenness  and  ashes.  Events  strengthen  not  the 
hope,  for  no  length  of  time  will  ever  ripen  the  contents 
of  an  empty  barrel.  If  the  intellect  is  our  highest 
faculty,  how  comes  it,  that  so  many  of  those  who 
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have  been  so  highly  endowed  with  this  inheritance 
have  only  died  at  last  covered  with  shame  at  tho  per 
verted  nature  of  their  lives  ?  who,  while  stalking  lik< 
petty  gods  among  men,  and  transcending  by  the  giani 
powers  of  their  minds,  have  yet  left  a  blight  and  pesti- 
lence in  their  path,  as  venomous  reptiles  leave  theii 
slimy  tracks  behind  them.  The  names  of  Alexander, 
Pericles,  Aspasia,  Catiline,  Alcibiades,  Mirabeau,  ant: 
Napoleon,  only  suggest  a  thousand  more  which  might  be 
quoted.  And  much  to  be  deplored  are  the  effects  of  our 
systems  of  trade,  commerce,  and  education,  in  checking 
the  growth  of  the  best  sentiments  of  our  nature.  The 
slow  and  steady  calculations  of  gain  and  loss  are  ap- 
pended like  badges  of  charity  to  every  effort  which  the 
pure  soui  would  make  to  rescue  some  relic  of  itself  from 
the  wreck  and  destruction  in  which  it  finds  itself  im- 
mersed, and  which  threaten  almost  to  strike  God  from 
the  world.  The  influence  of  the  senses  is  to  circum- 
scribe all  things,  and  make  the  walls  of  space  and  time 
look  solid  and  real,  and  to  surround  us  with  a  world  of 
insanity  and  corruption ;  but  the  moment  we  suffer  the 
soul  to  speak  we  become  advertized  of  the  great  possibi- 
litiss  of  our  being,  and  a  heaven  of  truth  opens  before  us, 
in  which  we  may  bathe  as  in  an  ocean  which  has  neither 
let  nor  bound,  and  even  to  us,  the  attributes  of  God  be- 
come possible.  "  The  moment  we  indulge  our  affections, 
the  earth  is  metamorphosed ;  there  is  no  winter  and  no 
night ;  all  tragedies,  all  ennui  vanish— all  duties  even ; 
nothing  fills  the  proceeding  eternity  but  the  forms  all 
radiant  of  beloved  persons."  The  moment  the  soul  is 
assured  of  its  acceptance  to  this  universal  realm,  it 
acquires  a  new  life,  and  a  beaming  satisfaction.  Plato 
says,  "  lookest  thou  at  the  stars  ?  If  I  were  heaven, 
with  all  the  eyes  of  heaven  would  I  look  down  on  thee," 
and  to  the  soul  which  is  conscious  of  its  high  regard  for 
the  plain  and  solid  beauty  of  its  presentiments,  the  whole 
universe  becomes  but  the  speaking  semblance  of  itself, 
and  the  bond  of  union  between  it  and  those  it  holds  most 
dear. 

All  that  the   poet   can   teach   us   is   his   own   impo- 
tency  to  express  adequately   the   sentiments    and  feel- 
ings which  surround  us  with  each  pulsing  of  the  soft 
air,  and  with  each  echo  of  the  wheeling  sky.     This  power 
which  abides  within  us  is  higher  than  intellect,   more 
potent  than  will,  and  works  through  every  fibre  of  our 
living  hearts  for  good  and  beautiful  purposes.     It  is  the 
living  soul  of  the  world,  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  this 
i  passing  life,  the  primum  mobile  of  all  the  virtues,  and 
!  the  vital  force  of  all  heroic  actions.     It  is  a  power  above 
I  the  bolts  and  bars  of  thought,  and  fills  up  the  space 
I  between  the  earth  and  heaven.     It  endows  us  with  the 
rose  of  immortality,  and  gathers  round  us  all  the  mo- 
ments of  the  past   and  future:    it  can  crowd  a  whole 
eternity  into  one  hour,  one  single  hour  of  immeasurable 
bliss. 
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IN  THREE  PARTS.— PART  II. 

Careless  of  their  neighbours'  cold  sneers  and  inuendoes 
as  to  pride  and  vainglory,  the  good  bookseller  and  his 
wife  went  on  their  quiet  way,  contented  that  their  boy 
increased  in  knowledge  and  goodness.  Till  little  Darley 
was  some  twelve  years  old  things  went  on  thus  peacefully ; 
and  then  his  home  was  made  to  his  laddish  heart  still 
dearer,  though  to  his  parents  a  large  sorrow  was  its 
accompaniment.  The  gentleman,  already  mentioned  as 
being  the  author  of  a  topographical  work  Darley  had  to 
publish,  had,  through  the  course  of  many  years'  transac- 
tions, gone  largely  into  the  poor  bookseller's  debt  instead 
of  in  any  way  profiting  his  narrow  means.  Still,  as 
Darley,  even  before  Maria's  day,  was  a  frugal  man,  he 


managed  to  meet  these  various  payments  he  had  become 
responsible  for,  hoping  that  as  the  book  sold  his  employer 
— who  was  reputed  a  man  of  large  wealth — would  reim- 
burse him.     He  died  suddenly;  and,  to  the  consternation 
of  the  poor  bookseller,   and  many  others,   his  reputed 
wealth  was  found  to  be  a  bubble,  as  he  had  lived  up  to 
and  beyond  every  shilling  of  his  available  means ;  and 
thus  the  Barleys  not  only  found  themselves  deprived  of 
a  large  sum  of  money  long  expected  and  long  needed,  but 
with   the   added   affliction    of    standing   responsible   for 
upwards  of  one  hundred  pounds,  as  the  price  of  some 
maps  and  illustrations  which  had  been  executed  for  the 
topographical  work  referred  to.      All  they  possessed  in 
the  shape  of-  an  asset  against  this  cruel  incumbrance  was 
a  few  remaining  copies  of  the  book.     From  this  over- 
whelming trouble  their  poor  fortunes  never  rallied,  but 
sank  upon  them  heavier  year  by  year,  though  the  natural 
justice  of  their  character  made  them  act  nobly  through  it 
all.      The  cause   of  these  misfortunes  had  been  twice 
married,    the    last    time    to    an     orphan    of    extreme 
youth   and   good   family ;     but   on    account    of    whose 
utter   want    of   fortune,    the    family    by   his    first    wife 
would  never  recognise.       She  died   in  giving  birth  to 
tier  first  child,  a  daughter,  who,  when  little  more  than 
eight  years  of  age,  was    left  entirely  friendless  by  her 
father's  death.     Thus  wholly  without  friends,  the  parish 
tiad  already  been  appealed  to  in  little  Hester's  behalf, 
when    the    good    Darleys  came   forward,   and  took  the 
child  without  a  murmur  to  their  own  hearts  and  home, 
though  so  cruelly,  so  deeply  wronged  by  her  father.    And 
never  through  any  moment  of  their  lives  did  a  reproach 
escape  their  lips,  but  as  if  born  of  themselves  Hester  was 
.oved  and  cared  for.     Thus  in  sweetest  companionship 
ittle  Darley  and  herself  grew  up  side  by  side.     When  old 
enough,   young  Darley  gave  lessons  in  the  town  to  the 
children  of  gentlemen,  and  thus,  without  trenching  on 
their  scanty  means  at  home,  bought  books  and  fought 
on  his  way  at  school.     It  had  been  his  ambition,  from 
quite  a  child,  to  go  to  college,  and  so  with  his  own  and 
lis  parents'  scanty  savings,   he  went  at  the  usual  age  as 
a  sizar  to  Cambridge,  and  supported  himself  during  his 
college  terms,  and  for  several  years  after,  by  laborious 
tutorship.      The  desire  of  his  earlier  life  had  been  to 
enter  the  church,  but  a  subsequent  change  of  opinions 
altered  all  his  views.     This  was  his  position,  and  one  of 
anxiety  and  doubt  it  was,  for  his  marriage  with  Hester 
was  only  delayed  till  he  could  fix  upon  some  permanent 
mode  of  life,  when  a  piece  of  unexpected  fortune  sud- 
denly realized  all  his  most  ambitious  wishes.     The  master 
of  the  Grammar  School  in  his  native  town  died  suddenly, 
and  the  noble  family  to  whose  hands  the  nomination  fell, 
conferred  it,   unsolicited,  upon  young  Darley,   for  they 
md  watched  with  interest  his  worthy  efforts,  and  the  for- 
itude  and  goodness  of  the  honest  old  bookseller.     The 
close  of  three  months  from  the  time  of  young  Darley's 
appointment  found  him  married  and  settled  in  the  old 
school-house,  with  not  only  the  sweetest  of  young  wives 
upon  its  hearth,  but  also  with  his  honoured  parents,  for 
now  that  he  and   Hester  could  support  them  in  simple 
comfort,  the  shop  and  little  stock  had  been  disposed  of, 
and  every  outstanding  claim  at  last  liquidated.     From 
day  to  day,  for  two  years,  this  smiling  home  only  in- 
creased its  happiness,  for  the  school  eminently  prospered, 
so  much  so,  as  to  need  a  second  master,  and  larger  house 
accommodation  for  boarders,  who  now  came  from  various 
parts  of  the  country  and  added  to    the   master's  fees, 
rlester    became  a  mother   and    rocked   Egbert  on   her 
losom,  and  dear  Maria,  though  now  advanced  in  years, 
uled  the  house  as  she  had  done  her  father's  mountain 
Lome  long  years  before.  Two  years,  as  I  say,  of  unspeak- 
ible  happiness  had  passed,  when  at  the  close  of  the  mid- 
ummer  vacation,    Hester    and    her    husband  and  their 
icautiful  infant   boy,    returned   home   from    a  month's 
our  to  the  lakes,  to  be  welcomed  by  their  dear  parents, 
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and  to  find  that  one  of  the  pupils  had  already  arrived. 
Though  at  first  coming  this  youth  was  apparently  in  ro- 
bust health,  in  a  day  or  two  he  fell  sick,  and  when  symp- 
toms of  malignant  typhus  fever  showed  themselves,  the 
doctor  learnt  that  the  youth  had  been  sent  thus  early 
from  home,  on  account,  of  this  disease  having  appeared 
amongst  the  servants,  and  his  parents  had  been  anxious 
to  save  from  even  risk  this  their  only  child.  But  in  a 
few  hours  he  was  delirious  and  at  the  point  of  death,  and 
when  at  last  amendment  did  show  itself,  and  he  was 
saved,  the  youth  owed  it  to  his  noble  master,  who  risking 
all  things  to  save  a  life  entrusted  to  his  care  never  left 
him  till  amendment  came,  and  then  only  himself  to 
sicken  and  die  delirious  on  the  third  day.  The  horror 
of  this  circumstance  and  time  can  hardly  be  penned,  but 
from  this  date  old  Darley  never  spoke  again,  and  in  less 
than  six  weeks  was  laid  beside  his  son ;  whilst  the  young 
wife,  for  many  months  in  a  state  of  frenzied  despair, 
recovered  at  length  only  so  far  as  to  be  like  one  half- 
awakened  from  a  long  enduring  trance,  with  no  passion 
or  no  joy  left  save  for  her  child,  and  with  all  the  higher 
portions  of  her  intellect,  as  it  seemed  for  ever  wrecked. 
Maria  was  the  only  one  who  walked  untremblingly,  yet 
submissively  through  all  these  shadows,  who  soothed  the 
frenzied  mother,  who  hushed  the  wail  of  infancy  upon 
her  breast,  and  who,  when  the  charity  of  pitying 
friends  offered  a  home  and  small  providence  for  her  re- 
maining years,  gathered  together  her  little  substance, 
and  vowed  herself  again  to  the  high  duties  of  a  watching 
and  a  noble-minded  maternity. — Such  was  their  story, 
and  such  this  alms' -house  home. 

When  tea  was  over,  and  the  hearth  was  swept,  Hester 
resumed  her  needle,  and  Egbert,  quickly  learning  his  les- 
sons in  the  chimney-corner,  took  his  thumbed  books  to 
his  grandmother's  side.  Whereupon,  as  was  her  habit, 
laying  aside  her  wheel  for  the  night,  and  beginning  her 
knitting  instead,  she  heard  them  with  a  sweet  and  tender 
patience.  When  these  had  besn  well  said,  and  the  books 
put  back  into  the  satchel  for  the  morrow,  Egbert  sat 
down  on  a  stool  at  his  grandmother's  feet,  where,  after 
revolving  something  in  his  mind  for  several  minutes,  he 
said — 

"Do  you  think  grandmother,  that  Christopher  was 
right  when  he  told  me  after  school,  that  almost  every- 
body would  have  many  books  to  read  by-and-by  ? " 

"  Your  grandfather  used  to  say  so,  my  darling  !  "  was 
the  answer,  "  and  that  free  or  very  cheap  libraries  would 
be  in  every  place  and  town  at  a  day  not  long  distant." 

"  I  wish  then  they  were  come  now,  grandmother,  and 
I  would  fetch  a  new  book  very  often,  and  read  to  mamma 
and  you  beautiful  things  every  night.  Yes,  and  I  could 
then  learn  faster  than  Thomson  will  teach  me,  and  grow 
as  big  in  mind  as  Christopher  said  the  trees  of  Lebanon 
were." 

"  As  many  will,  my  dear  one,  for  good  books  are  as 
eternal  fountains  ever  flowing  on,  for  those  who  thirst  and 
drink." 

When  the  fair-haired  child  had  said  his  prayers,  and  lay 

nestling  to  his  hushed  pillow,  there  still  rung  in  his  ears 

the  silvery  music  of  the  words  "  Good  books  are  as  eter- 

!  nal  fountains  ever  flowing  on,  for  those  who  thirst  and 

drink." 

Christopher,  the  old  sexton,  went  home  that  night 
pondering  much  upon  the  little  child,  and  upon  the 
sweetness  and  eagerness  of  his  small  sweet  upturned  face, 
as  he  had  seen  it  in  the  last  scanty  light  of  the  fading, 
wintry  afternoon. 

"  That  dear  child/*  he  said  to  himself,  as  he  sat  down 
busily  beside  his  lonely  fire  to  finish  Tommy's  cage, 
Tommy  himself  roosting  in  the  old  one  near  at  hand, 
'will  be  uncommonly  clever  I  take  it,  for  there's  the 
aste  of  the  two  grandfathers  running  strongly  in  him, 
and  what  perhaps  is  better  still,  the  keenness  and  deep 
earnestness  of  the  dear  old  grandmother.  Bless  him— to 


think  of  his  already  asking  about  that  old  bookroom  and 
what  it  holds  !  Yes,  and  it's  all  nature  too  in  him,  that 
it  is.  But  perhaps  it's  as  well,  he  can't  go  poring  in 
there  just  now;  a  time  is  coming,  and  in  the  meanwhile 
Hester  and  his  grandmother  are  teaching  him  so  much 
goodness,  as  will  sure  some  of  it  to  bear  fruit.  Yes,  let 
me  see,  we're  going  to  have  town  libraries  I  think ;  run- 
ning conduits  of  wisdom  for  thirsty  lips,  for  there's  a  bill 
in  Parliament  now  about  them,  as  I  think  my  last  news- 
paper said,  (here  Christopher  laid  aside  the  blackbird's 
cage  for  a  few  minutes,  and  wiping  his  spectacles,  took  a 
well-thumbed  newspaper  from  a  shelf  near  at  hand,  and 
read  for  about  the  third  time  a  column  of  Parliamentary 
Debates,  after  which  he  resumed  his  previous  labours.) 
Yes,  and  is  likely  to  pass  in  this  session,  which  I  hope  it 
may.  Ay,  and  if  it  should,  and  folks  for  a  borough-rate 
of  a  halfpenny  in  the  pound  can  have  a  draught  of  honest 
wisdom  of  their  own  choosing,  and  not  such  as  has  been 
mildly  drawn  beforehand  for  them,  lest  it  be  too  strong, 
eh !  eh  !  I  trust  we  may  have  a  library  in  this  town.  Ay, 
and  that  a  lad  such  as  this  little  Egbert  '11  be,  will  browse 
therein  a  time,  like  a  young  kid  in  a  river-threaded  valley, 
and  come  out  in  real  strength  and  greatness,  and  show 
snarling  brainless  pedants  like  Thomson,  and  mild,  good, 
old,  yet  in  a  degree  selfish  men,  like  Mr.  Midhurst,  our 
canon,  that  in  spite  o'  short  meals  o'  knowledge,  and  ob- 
livion o*  the  need  of  the  growing  mind,  how  the  mighty 
human  public  intellect  can  grow  and  tread  on  in  lusty 
strength,  when  once  the  way  o'  wisdom  is  opened  to  it. 
And  this  perhaps  this  darling  child  '11  do.  Till  then,  till 
the  grim  old  spiders  in  a  hundred,  ay,  a  thousand  book- 
room  keyholes  o'  this  land,  ('specially  fat  and  cunning  are 
they  in  keyholes  belonging  to  the  property  of  Charitable 
Trusts,  Free  Grammar  Schools,  and  big  Churches,)  get  a 
pretty  peremptory  warrant  of  ejectment  from  their  new 
landlords,  I  may  be  able  to  show  the  lad  a  way  to  a 
chapter  in  the  book  o'  human  nature,  and  a  grand  and  a 
mighty  one  it  is." 

Having  thus  in  a  degree  delivered  himself  of  some 
fragments  of  his  evening's  meditation,  and  now  given  the 
last  graceful  touches  to  the  roomy  cage,  old  Christopher 
lighted  his  pipe,  drew  his  chair  nearer  the  cheerful  little 
fire,  and  taking  the  young  blackbird  from  its  roost, 
warmed  it,  and  nestled  it  in  his  hand. 

"  You'll  be  good  to  the  little  lad,  I  hope,  Tommy," 
the  sleepy  youngling  gave  a  faint  croak,  "and  flutter  your 
wings  when  he  is  near,  and  expect  his  coming  home  from 
school,  and  wake  him  from  his  little  bed  with  a  sweet 
song  when  summer  comes  again,  and  sing  too,  though  the 
old  grandmother's  wheel  goes  round.  Eh,  will  you 
Tommy,  eh?"  To  all  of  which  questions,  sleepy  as  he 
was,  young  Tommy  gave  an  affirmative  croak. 

When  Christopher  carried  home  the  bird  on  the  fol- 
lowing'evening,  the  child's  delight  was  a  sweet  thing  to 
behold,  particularly  when  the  good  grandmother  pro- 
mised the  old  man  that  Egbert  and  his  little  friend 
Robert  Tilson  should  pass  their  next  holiday  afternoon 
with  him ;  on  which  afternoon,  as  Egbert  whispered  to 
Christopher  as  he  passed  out  at  the  porch,  Mr.  Thomson 
would  be  away,  and  they  could  then  go  up  the  turret 
stairs  unobserved  to  the  book-room  door. 

When  the  day  came,  Egbert  ate  so  little  dinner,  as  to 
bring  tears  to  his  poor  drooping  mother's  ever  watchful 
eyes,  but  when  she  saw  his  eager  happy  face,  as  it  shone 
all  newly  laved,  and  hung  round  with  such  glossy  curls 
as  those  which  fell  down  upon  his  broad  white  collar, 
she  believed  what  the  good  grandmother  said,  that  "  the 
child  did  not  then  need  bread,  for  his  heart  was  full  of 
happiness."  It  was  so,  and  for  an  hour  before  old 
Christopher  came,  Egbert  waited  round  the  school-house, 
and  when  they  ascended  the  turret  stairs  hand  in  hand, 
awe,  and  wonder,  and  anticipation,  stayed  the  boy's 
breath.  Leaving  him  beside  the  book-room  door,  old 
Christopher  went  further  up  to  some  hidden  recess  in  the 
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belfry  above,  and  returned  with  a  block  of  wood,  on 
which  when  Egbert  stood,  his  eyes  reached  the  keyhole ; 
but  no  light  shone  through,  for  the  grim  old  spider  had 
woven  a  new  web  that  day,  and  thus  even  the  very  re- 
flection of  a  sunbeam  was  stayed.  But,  now  with  what 
glad  and  eager  eyes  the  child  watched  the  old  man  insert 


the  hob,  whilst  a  huge  pile  of  muffins,  a  nice  plum-cake 
and  a  jar  of  honey,  attested  the  sexton  and  his  sister's 
hospitable  intent.  It  was  beautiful  to  see  with  what 
maternal  earnestness  the  widow  folded  the  little  fatherless 
creature  in  her  arms,  with  what  love  she  parted  back  his 
clustering  hair,  how  gently  she  led  him  to  a  seat  beside 


a  little  stick  in  the  wide  key-hole,  and  turning  it  right  J  the  fire,  for  the  Barleys  had  been  generous  friends  to  her 
and  left,  a  time  or  two,  down  dropped  the  flimsy  web  in    and  hers,  and  she  remembered  this  with  a  grateful  heart, 
little  floating  strings ;  and  lo,  as  the  bloated  old  spider 
hid  itself  in  its  natural   darkness — type  of  pestilential 


ignorance — the  richest  sunbeam  of  the  wintry  sky  shot 
through  like  a  sweet  ethereal  spirit,  winged  with  the 
golden  light  of  purest  knowledge.  There  beyond,  too, 
in  the  lonely  room,  piles  of  dusty  books  were  reared  upon 
huge  shelves,  and  these  tier  upon  tier  till  the  eye  could 
no  longer  see,  whilst  on  the  floor  a  countless  heap  lay 
strewn. 

"  And  do  these  only  tell  of  names  and  dates,  Christo- 
pher ? "  asked  the  child,  with  breathless  eagerness,  as  he 
turned  round  his  face  to  the  observing  old  man. 

"  Well,  my  dear,  I  won't  exactly  say  that,  for  many 
and  many  of  them  hold,  I  dare  say,  that  within  them 
which,  if  allowed  to  nourish,  through  reading,  the  minds 
of  human  creatures,  would  enrich  them  as  the  dew  the 
springing  corn.  It  is  the  history  o'  shires  that  I  meant, 
little  one,  when  I  spoke  of  barrenness," 

"Oh,  that  I  might  see,  that  I  might  go  in — that  I 
might  read." 

"Well,  my  darling,  a  new  time  is  coming;  a  member 
of  our  Parliament  has  been  saying  much  to  the  nation 
about  free  libraries,  or  at  least  those  almost  free ;  and  if 
Parliament  listens,  and  lets  his  wish  grow  into  a  law,  why 
any  town  which  likes  can  have  a  library — so  after  all, 
these  books  may  come  out  into  the  light  o'  day,  instead 
of  rotting  here  like  a  buried  corpse  ;  but  now  let  us  be 
going,  my  dear.  Robert  '11  be  waiting,  and  it  '11  be 
getting  onward  towards  tea-time — and  after  that  I'm 
going  to  show  you  another  sort  of  book-room — a  room  o' 
nature's  books,  in  which  men  will  read  by-and-by,  won- 
derfully more  and  more." 

The  child  did  not  seem  to  hear  this  latter  part  of  the 
quaint  old  sexton's  running  speech,  but  only  those  words 
which  referred  to  the  books  in  the  old  room,  for  he  said, 
as  he  stepped  off  the  block  of  wood,  so  that  Christopher 
might  replace  it  in  the  belfry, — 

"  Oh,  how  happy  I  shall  be  if  that  day  comes,  Chris- 
topher ;  I  shall  have  a  dictionary  then,  and  shall  be  able 
to  get  on  in  spite  of  Thomson  keeping  me  back — and 
then  I  can  read  as  much  as  I  like,  and  about  what  I 
like,  and  tell  mamma  and  grandmother  a  great  deal  every 
evening." 

The  sexton  only  nodded  in  answer  as  he  mounted  the 
belfry- stairs,  and  when  he  returned,  he  found  the  child 
leaning  against  the  oaken  balustrade  watching  the  last 
faint  flicker  of  the  little  fading  sunbeam. 

Hand  in  hand  they  went  out  into  the  descending 
shadows  of  the  evening,  and  in  a  while,  across  the  quiet 
minster  churchyard,  the  sere  leaves  rustling  beneath  their 
feet,  and  the  wind  moaning  amidst  the  trees.  It  was  by 
this  time  so  nearly  dark,  as  to  show  pleasantly  through 
the  unshuttered  casement  the  sparkling  fire  and  candle- 
light in  the  sexton's  cottage. 

The  old  man  was  a  childless  widower — though  a 
widowed  sister  kept  his  house.  But  she  was  a  mother, 
and  her  only  child  being  decently,  nay  even  well,  married 
to  a  respectable  tradesman  in  the  town,  she  was  often 
away  at  her  daughter's  house.  But  on  this  evening  she 
was  at  home,  and  arrayed  in  a  neat  cap  and  her  Sunday 
gown,  was  seated  by  the  fire  when  Christopher  and  little 
Egbert  entered.  Robert  Tilson,  the  son  of  a  somewhat 
needy  surgeon  in  the  town,  was  already  come,  and  seated 
on  a  little  stool  at  the  widow's  feet,  was  busily  telling  her 
about  Mr.  Thomson  and  his  cross  housekeeper ;  the  tea 
was  neatly  set  forth,  the  teakettle  steamed  away  upon 


Whilst  Egbert  greeted  his  little  schoolfellow  Robert  Til- 
son,  she    made    the    tea   and  commenced  toasting  the 


muffins,  and  by  the  time  Christopher  came  back  from 
washing  his  hands  and  putting  on  his  Sunday  coat  (for 
he  honoured  the  little  orphan  with  his  whole  simple 
heart)  all  was  ready,  and  the  two  happy  children  and 
their  friends  sat  snugly  round  the  table.  Egbert  thought 
everything  nice,  and  admired  everything — even  the  gaily 
painted  shepherds  and  shepherdesses  on  the  tea-cup  he 
considered  handsome — and  the  flaming  red  and  yellow 
cockatoo  on  the  tea-tray,  was  not  amiss.  Presently  when 
the  watchful  widow  began  to  see  that  the  muffins  on  the 
plate  grew  low,  she  spread  some  bread  with  honey  and 
gave  it  to  the  children. 

"And  you'll  like  it,  my  dear,"  said  Christopher,  to 
little  Darley,  "  for  it  is  some  old  Wright  the  wearer 
sent  me." 

"Ay,"  replied  the  child,  quickly,  "grandmother  and 
I  are  going  to  see  old  Wright  in  the  spring — grand- 
mother will  have  spun  the  thread  for  Mr.  Midhurst's 
shirts,  and  we  shall  then  take  it  to  be  woven.  I  shall  so 
like  this,  for  grandmother  says  his  garden  is  the  finest  a 
long,  long  way." 

"  And  I  am  going,  too,"  eagerly  exclaimed  the  other 
child;  "Egbert's  grandmother  promised  me  the  other 
night,  for  my  father  has  often  told  her  how  I  love 
flowers." 

"  Ay !"  muttered  Christopher,  rather  speaking  out  his 
thoughts  than  addressing  the  children,  as  he  gazed  wist- 
fully into  the  fire,  "what  a  man  that  would  have  been 
had  there  been  such  things  as  free  or  cheap  libraries  in 
his  young  days !  But  there  wasn't.  And  the  history  of 
his  struggles  in  the  way  of  learning  is  wonderful.  Yet,  in 
spite  of  poverty  and  a  need  of  books,  few  men  in  his 
class  knew  so  much  about  botany  and  mathematics." 

Egbert,  who-,  having  finished  his  tea,  had  been  watch- 
ing old  Christopher  intently,  now  slid  oft  his  chair,  and, 
going  round  to  where  the  old  man  sat,  climbed  up  on  his 
knee,  and  whispered  in  his  big  old  ear,  "  Do  tell  me, 
Christopher,  do.  You  do  not  know  how  I  like  to  hear 
you,  and  how  J  seem  to  have  been  growing  bigger  and 
bigger  in  my  mind  since  the  night  I  ran  round  to  you, 
after  school,  to  ask  about  the  sunbeam.  Do  tell  me. 
Wright  has  perhaps  said.  What  are  mathematics  ?" 

"  You  see,  my  dear,"  replied  the  old  man,  as  he  folded 
his  arms  with  inexplicable  tenderness  round  the  child, 
"I'm  a  poor  teacher,  and  not  much  of  a  scholar;  for 
I'd,  when  a  little  child,  only  a  plain  reading  and  writing 
education,  though,  thank  God,  my  senses  having  always 
been  pretty  clear,  I've  mended  it,  as  you  may  say,  by 
reading  a  bit,  and  by  thinking  over  pretty  steadily  most 
things  as  came  under  my  observation.  Well,  mathema- 
tics, as  far  as  I  can  humbly  tell  you,  is  that  science  or 
learning  which  relates  to  whatever  is  capable  of  being 
numbered  or  measured,  and  so  is  useful  to  those  who 
understand  it  in  many  ways.  Now,  there's  Wright  invented 
an  improvement  in  his  loom  by  understanding  them  ;  and 
many  and  many  a  time  has  he  given  a  lift  to  the  brick- 
layer and  carpenter  in  his  village  by  what  he  knows  in 
this  way.  Ay,  and  he  has  often  said,  when  we've  been  dis- 
cussing what  sort  of  thing  education  for  the  people  should 
be,  that  it  must  include  a  degree  of  this  learning,  as 
helping,  among  other  things,  to  a  right  understanding  of 
the  works  and  laws  of  God,  or  it'll  be  good  for  nothing. 
And  it's  my  idea,  when  people  are  so  instructed,  many 
and  many  a  page  in  the  book  o'  nature  I'm  going  to  show 
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you  will  be  opened,  and  this  to  their  own  mighty  advan- 
tage in  the  way  of  a  desire  to  live  according  to  the  laws  of 
God,  and  so  help  both  body  and  soul." 

The  children  listened  as  though  they  were  wise  men  at 
the  feet  of  a  prophet;  and  Christopher's  good  sister  won- 
dered, although  for  years  she  had  catalogued  her  brother 
in  her  heart  as  one  very  full  of  knowledge ;  whilst  little 
Egbert  sat  gazing  as  wistfully  into  the  old  man's  face  as  if 
he  were  counting  its  wrinkles. 

"  I  think,  Christopher,  I  know  what  you  mean,"  said 
little  Robert,  presently,  for  his  companion  still  sat  gazing 
silently  in  the  sexton's  face,  "  you  mean  the  bone-house 
beneath  the  Minster." 

"  I  do  ;  and  I  want  to  show  you  some  wonders  there. 
So  we'll  go.  It'll  be  good  for  you  both,  especially  for 
Egbert  here,  who  may  live  to  make  rich  many  a  barren 
thing." 

So  saying,  tea  being  finished,  Christopher  put  on  again 
his  ordinary  coat,  and,  lighting  a  very  large  old  lantern, 
left  the  cottage  with  the  children,  and  proceeded  across 
the  churchyard  to  the  minster.  The  wind  blew  cold  and 
winterly  around  the  grey  old  building,  and  flickered  and 
dimmed  the  light  within  the  lantern ;  but  this  shot  up 
anew  with  redoubled  brightness  as  soon  as  the  heavy  door 
of  the  vaults  was  closed  behind,  and  they  began  to 
descend  by  a  flight  of  broad  steps  into  the  great  bone- 
house,  which  ran  far  beneath  the  aisles  and  body  of  the 
edifice.  It  was  an  extraordinary  and  enormous  place, 
stretching  far  away  into  the  dim  distance,  and,  piled  up 
on  either  hand  with  mighty  mounds  of  what  yet  was  left 
in  fragments  of  countless  generations.  Robert  from 
terror  caught  hold  of  the  sexton's  hand,  and  held  it 
tightly;  but  the  other  child,  more  bold,  went  onward, 
even  beyond  the  broad-cast  light  of  the  lantern. 

"There  is  nothing  to  fear,  little  ones,"  said  the  old 
man,  stopping  in  his  slow,  meditative  walk,  and  bringing 
his  light  close  to  the  children's  faces  ;  "  death  is  an  ordi- 
nance of  God,  and  when  folks  have  striven  to  do  their 
best  on  earth  in  the  way  of  virtue  and  honest  duty,  it  can 
be  terrible  to  no  one.  No ;  it's  only  ignorance  and 
wickedness  that  have  turned  it  into  a  howling  dragon."  So 
saying,  the  sexton  proceeded  onwards  till  he  came  to  a 
low  bench  standing  in  the  broad  pathway  of  the  vault. 
On  this  he  sat  down ;  and,  after  trimming  the  candle  in 
his  lantern,  he  drew  Egbert  to  his  side,  and  then 
stretched  out  his  hand  and  pointed  with  it  to  a  narrow 
niche  in  the  opposite  wall,  wherein  were  gathered  a  dozen 
or  more  darkened  skulls. 

"  Now,  why  I  brought  you  here  is,  in  my  way,  to  show 
you  how  human  nature,  as  I  may  say,  has  been  taking 
a  step  from  the  beginning,  and  so  will  go  onwards  I'm 
sure ;  and  thus,  little  ones,  all  the  good  we  do,  all  the 
knowledge  we  get,  all  the  mercies  and  blessings  which  are 
around  us  in  any  shape  or  form,  bear  a  long  day's  fruit, 
the  alphabet  of  which  survives  even  in  such  a  place  as 
this  one.  Now,  though  Thomson  keeps  you  back,  and 
books  are  scarce,  and  poverty  sore,  think  that  nature  is 
a  book  wide  open  to  you,  that  there  are  a  thousand  blades 
of  grass,  and  many  flowers  on  the  wide  marshland,  for 
I  one  like  Robert  to  pluck,  and  a  place  like  this  for  you 
Egbert  to  see,  so  that  when  you  grow  a  man,  and  take  to 
the  tastes  of  your  two  grandfathers,  a  new  chapter  may 
be  writ  about  the  English  shires.  For  you  see,  me  and 
mine  have  been  sextons  of  this  place  for  now  four  gene- 
rations, and  little  is  here  but  what  is  known  to  me. 
Well,  those  skulls  in  the  little  niche  I  am  pointing  to, 
were  dug  out,  when  I  was  a  lad,  from  a  mound  on  Sedge- 
cliffe  moor,  and  they  are  those  of  Ancient  Britons,  as  some 
of  the  learned  gentlemen  about  the  minster  said  at  that 
time.  Now,  if  you  look,  you'll  see  how  little  they're  like 
those  of  human  creatures  of  our  day, — and  how,  if  one 
fancies  the  faces  clothed  with  flesh,  how  they  seem  to 
growl,  and  look  like  a  fierce  animal.  Now,  come  onward 
a  few  hundred  years  nearer  our  own  time,  and  when  men 


were  better  clothed,  and  fed,  and  housed,  roughly  though 
it  may  he,  see  what  a  difference.  Those  old  skulls  I  now 
point  to,  show  it — and  they  are  out  of  a  grave  about  as 
old  as  the  foundation  of  the  minster.  Yes  !  better  things 
of  mortal  man's  humanity  have  left  an  alphabet,  though 
only  in  bones.  So,  coming  still  on  with  time,  see,  when 
men  have  had  learning,  and  thought,  and  out  of  such  have 
grown  godly  and  virtuous  actions,  how  grand  and  big  the 
skull  almost  always  is  ;  and  how,  if  you  raise  up  the  face 
of  it  before  you,  many  and  many  are  the  signs  of  a  new 
age.  Ay  !  this  is  so ;  and  what  of  the  savage  is  left  in 
human  creatures,  it's  where  ignorance,  and  poverty,  and 
crime  have  been  a  nursing-mother,  either  to  them  or  to 
those  gone  before.  Thus  you  see,  even  a  place  like  this 
can  teach  us  what  a  fine  thing  good  schools  will  be,  and 
as  good  still,  lots  of  books — running  conduits  of  wisdom, 
as  I  say,  where  all  who  are  thirsty  may  drink.  Ay,  and 
when  such  places  be,  it'll  educate  people,  and  teach  some 
amongst 'em  even  to  write  true  and  great  histories  o'  th* 
English  shires ;  and  so,  giving  life  to  the  dead  skeletons  o* 
names  and  dates,  teach  all  by  the  signs  of  the  past,  of 
their  ancestors  and  their  country,  that  to  strive  after  good 
in  this  life,  brings  blessings  a  hundred  fold  in  worth." 

Thus  having  earnestly  delivered  his  opinions,  and  with 
the  greater  relish,  for  the  reason  that  they  were  in  part 
the  fruits  of  many  a  solitary  meditation,  and  that  he 
rarely  gave  them  utterance,  the  old  sexton  rose,  and  going 
forward  with  his  lantern,  showed  the  children  all  the 
further  curiosities  of  this  strange  place ;  and  this  with  no 
maudlin  or  lachrymose  sentimentality,  but  with  a  rare  and 
wise  spirit  of  cheerfulness,  untaught  as  it  was,  which 
many  and  many  a  one  of  far  higher  degree  and  learning 
might  have  fittingly  copied.  Nor  was  its  effect  upon  the 
children  less  worthy ;  for  though  they  did  little  more  than 
heap  question  upon  question,  and  shake  his  old  arm,  and 
stay  his  steps  to  answer  them,  an  extraordinary  and  pro- 
found impression  was  made  upon  the  minds  of  both,  as  we 
shall  see. 


THE    SIX    ADVENTURERS. 

FROM    THE    GERMAN. 

A  SOLDIER  who  had  well  served  his  king  and  country, 
and  who  hoped  for  reward  and  honour,  was  paid  three 
paltry  dollars  at  tb  ',  conclusion  of  the  war,  and  dismissed. 
"  Patience,"  crie'l  ho,  "let  me  only  find  true  men  to  help 
me,  and  the  kinft  will  yet  be  glad  to  count  out  to  me 
every  coin  in  his  treasury."  Burning  with  anger,  he 
went  his  way,  and  soon  entered  a  wood  in  which  he  found 
a  man  standing  by  six  great  trees,  which  he  had  uptorn 
as  though  they  were  mere  cornstalks. 

"  Friend,"  said  the  soldier,  "  will  you  enter  my  service, 
and  be*  faithful  to  me?  I  doubt  not  you  will  profit  by  it." 

"Yes,"  replied  the  Samson,  "I  have  no  objection,  but 
first  let  me  carry  these  logs  home  to  my  mother." 

So  saying  he  twisted  one  of  the  trees  around  the  other 
five,  so  as  to  keep  them  together,  raised  them  upon  his 
shoulder  and  carried  them  off.  He  soon  rejoined  his 
master,  and  they  proceeded.  Not  long  after  they  met  a 
huntsman,  who  was  kneeling  on  one  knee,  and  appeared 
to  be  taking  aim  with  his  gun. 

( <  Huntsman,"  cried  the  soldier,  ( '  what  is  your  mark  ? " 

"Two  miles  from  here,"  answered  he,  "there  is  a  fly 
settled  on  the  branch  of  an  oak  tree ;  I  intend  to  put  out 
its  left  eye." 

"Come  with  roe,"  said  the  soldier,  "we  three  toge- 
ther can  conquer  the  world  !  *' 

The  huntsman  consented,  and  they  journeyed  on  until 
|  they  reached  seven  windmills,  whose  sails  turned  briskly, 
although  no  breeze  stirred,  even  the  highest,  lightest 
leaf.  Two  miles  further  they  saw  a  man  sitting  in  a 
tree ;  he  held  one  of  his  nostrils  closed,  and  blew  from 
the  other. 
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"What  are  you  doing  up  there,  friend?"  asked  the 
travellers. 

"  Two  miles  from  here,"  replied  he,  "  there  are  seven 
windmills,  and  I  want  them  to  work." 

"  Be  one  of  us,"  cried  the  soldier,  "  we  four  can  defy 
the  world." 

The  blower  descended  and  joined  them ;  -journeying  on 
they  shortly  after  reached  a  man  standing  on  one  leg ; 
the  other  he  had  taken  off,  and  it  was  lying  on  the  ground 
beside  him. 

"  You  are  certainly  preparing  to  have  a  good  rest," 
remarked  the  companions. 

"  I  am  a  runner,"  replied  he,  "  and  as  with  two  legs  I 
am  often  inconveniently  swift,  I  have  taken  one  off,  in 
order  to  slacken  my  pace  somewhat." 

"Join  us,"  cried  the  soldier,  eagerly,  "five  such  as  we 
can  go  bravely  through  the  world  together." 

He  was  willing ;  and  they  proceeded  until  they  met  a 
man  wearing  a  very  small  hat,  which  he  seemed  to  think 
was  made  to  cover  but  one  ear,  so  awkwardly  was  it 
placed  on  his  head. 

"Manners,  manners,"  cried  they,  ''set  your  hat 
straight,  for  you  look  like  Jack  Fool." 

"  Should  I  put  it  on  straight,"  said  the  man,  "  such  a 
frost  would  come  that  even  the  birds  would  freeze,  and 
fall  dead  to  the  earth." 

"  Good  friend,"  cried  the  soldier,  "come  with  us;  six 
such  men  as  we  can  carry  the  world  before  us." 

He  did  not  refuse,  and  the  six  soon  arrived  at  the  capi- 
tal city,  where  the  king  had  made  proclamation,  that 
whosoever,  could  run  a  race  against  his  daughter,  and  win 
it,  should  have  her  as  his  wife;  but  should  he  lose,  he 
must  forfeit  his  head.  The  soldier  accepted  the  challenge, 
and  the  king  consented  that  his  servant  should  run  for 
him,  on  condition  that  two  lives  should  pay  for  failure, 
his  own  and  his  man's.  It  was  agreed  that  whoever 
should  first  bring  to  the  king  water  from  a  distant  well 
should  be  the  winner.  The  runner  buckled  on  his  leg, 
and  seized  his  pitcher,  the  princess  hers,  and  off  they 
started.  The  man  disappeared  in  an  instant,  he  passed 
as  the  wind.  He  reached  the  well,  filled  his  pitcher  and 
turned  back;  but  scarcely  had  he  got  half-way,  when 
feeling  very  drowsy,  he  rested  his  burden  on  the  ground, 
laid  down  beside  it  and  fell  asleep.  For  a  pillow  he  had 
taken  a  horse's  skull  which  happened  to  be  there,  as  it 
was  very  hard,  he  hoped  soon  to  awake.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  princess  had  arrived  at  the  well  and  was  on  her 
return,  when  she  saw  her  swift-footed  rival  lying  fast 
asleep.  In  an  instant  she  joyfully  emptied  his  pitcher, 
and  ran  on.  All  would  now  have  been  lost,  but  the  sharp- 
sighted  huntsman  was  fortunately  watching  from  the 
castle  tovrer,  and  saw  all  that  happened.  He  loaded  his 
gun,  and  shot  with  so  true  an  aim,  that  the  bony  pillow 
was  knocked  from  under  the  sleeper's  head  without  his 
receiving  the  slightest  hurt.  Up  sprang  the  runner,  and 
found  his  water  spilt,  and  the  princess  already  near  the 
city.  He  did  not,  however,  despair;  with  the  swiftness 
of  "light  he  returned  to  the  well,  once  more  filled  his 
pitcher,  and  placed  it  at  the  king's  feet  ten  minutes 
before  the  fair  one  arrived. 

But  the  king  and  his  daughter  were  wroth  that  this 
low-born  soldier  and  his  companions  should  thus  triumph, 
and  they  consulted  together  how  they  could  get  rid  of 
him  and  them.  At  length  the  king  devised  a  means,  and 
bidding  the  princess  wipe  away  her  tears  and  be  light- 
hearted,  he  went  to  invite  the  strangers  to  enter  his 
palace,  and  make  merry  together  over  their  success. 
With  fair  words,  and  smiling  looks,  he  conducted  them 
to  a  room,  the  floor  and  doors  of  which  were  of  iron,  and 
the  windows  secured  with  iron  bolts.  Then  leaving 
them,  he  secretly  commanded  the  cook  to  kindle  an 
immense  fire  under  this  room,  and  heat  the  floor  of  it 
red-hot. 

The  six  friends  were  enjoying  themselves  at  the  well- 


spread  table,  when  they  first  began  to  feel  their  feet  ex- 
ceedingly warm.  They  supposed  this  was  caused  by  the 
strong  wine  they  were  quaffing ;  but  when  the  air  became 
hot  and  stifling,  and  they  discovered  that  the  doors  and 
windows  were  fast  locked,  they  knew  that  the  treacherous 
king  had  resolved  that  they  should  die. 

"Not  this  time,  though  I  "  said  the  man  with  the  hat, 
as  he  straightened  it  on  his  head,  and  a  hoar  frost 
descended  on  the  heated  floor  and  froze  the  very  food  in 
the  spoons. 

A  few  hours  after,  the  king,  believing  that  they  must 
be  burnt  to  ashes,  ordered  the  doors  to  be  opened,  and  to 
his  wonder  and  dismay,  found  them  all  merry  and  well, 
and  only  wanting,  they  said,  to  warm  themselves,  as  the 
room  was  chilly.  In  his  anger,  the  king  rushed  to  the 
cook,  but  his  orders  had  been  obeyed;  the  monstrous  fire 
still  raged  beneath  the  iron-floored  room,  and  the  king 
perceived  he  must  imagine  some  other  way  to  destroy  his 
hated  guests  ;  but  in  vain  he  searched  his  brain  :  at  length 
he  summoned  them  to  his  presence,  and  desired  to  know 
if  for  gold  they  would  peaceably  depart,  and  the  soldier 
give  up  his  claim  to  the  princess  ? 

"Yes,"  replied  he,  "give  me,  oh,  king,  only  as  much 
as  one  of  my  servants  can  carry,  and  I  will  relinquish 
your  daughter." 

The  king  joyfully  appointed  the  fourteenth  day  from 
that  time  for  the  payment  of  the  ransom,  and  the  soldier 
forthwith  assembled  all  the  tailors  in  the  kingdom,  to  make 
a  sack  to  receive  it  in.  On  the  day  fixed,  the  strong  man 
took  the  great  bag  on  his  back,  and  carried  it  to  the  king, 
who  shuddered  when  he  saw  the  mountainous  bale  of 
cloth,  and  thought  of  the  treasures  it  would  engulf. 
Sixteen  men  brought  a  ton  of  gold;  but  the  Samson 
seized  it  with  one  hand,  thrust  it  into  the  sack,  and 
called  for  more.  "  This,"  said  he,  "  scarcely  covers  the 
bottom." 

Treasure  after  treasure  was  poured  in,  but  still  the 
mighty  sack  was  not  full :  at  last  arrived  sixteen  thousand 
waggons  full  of  money,  collected  throughout  the  length 
and  the  breadth  of  the  land.  The  strong  man  threw  in 
all  together.  "  I  will  take  all  that  comes,'5  cried  he, 
"  only  let  me  fill  it." 

He  then  raised  it  on  his  back,  and  departed  with  his 
companions. 

But  the  king  soon  repented  that  he  had  let  them  depart 
with  all  the  riches  of  his  kingdom,  and  therefore  com- 
manded his  cavalry  to  follow  them,  and  bring  back  the 
sack.  Two  regiments  accordingly  obeyed  orders ;  and, 
overtaking  the  adventurers,  ordered  them  to  lay  down 
their  booty  on  pain  of  death. 

"  Before  we  do  so,"  cried  the  blower,  "  you  shall  take 
a  flight  to  the  moon  1 " 

And  so  saying,  he  closed  one  nostril,  and  blowing 
through  the  other  on  the  two  regiments,  scattered  them 
hither  and  thither,  over  hills  and  dales.  One  sergeant, 
as  he  was  blown  up,  cried  for  mercy :  he  had  received 
nine  wounds  in  battle,  he  said,  and  did  not  deserve  such 
an  insult  as  this. 

The  blower  moderated  his  blast,  so  as  to  let  him  de- 
scend gently,  and  without  injury,  and  then  commanded 
him  to  return  to  the  king,  and  relate  what  had  happened, 
and  assure  him  also,  that  other  pursuers  would  meet  the 
same  fate. 

The  king,  as  a  wise  man,  when  he  heard  this,  allowed 
them  to  depart  in  peace ;  and  the  six  companions,  hav- 
ing shared  the  treasure  amongst  them,  reached  their  own 
homes  safely,  and  lived  in  ease  and  plenty  until  they 
died. 

MEN  think  it  no  shame  to  give  handsome  obsequies  to 
those  dead,  whom  living  they  had  suffered  to  starve  un- 
noticed. But  -the  struggle  of  shrinking  poverty  passes 
unseen  in  its  corner,  the  pompous  trappings  of  death  are 
witnessed  by  all  the  world. 
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RE-ISSUE    OF    ELIZA    COOK'S    POEMS. 


SONG  OF  THE  MODERN  TIME. 

On,  how  the  world  has  altered  since  some  fifty  years  ago  ! 
When  boots  and  shoes  would  really  serve  to  keep  out  rain 

and  snow ; 
Bat  double  soles  and  broadcloth — oh,  dear  me,  how  very 

low, 
To  talk  of  such  old-fashioned  things !  when  every  one  must 

know 
That  we  are  well-bred  gentlefolks,  all  of  the  modern 

time. 

We  all  meet  now  at  midnight,  and  form  "a  glittering 

throng, " 
Where  lovely  angels  walk  quadrilles,  and  ne'er  do  1'Ete' 

wrong ; 
Where  eastern  scents  all  fresh  and  sweet  from  "Rowland's" 

float  along, 
And  the  name  of  a  good  old  country-dance  would  sound 

like  a  Chinese  gong 
In  the  ears  of  well-bred  gentlefolks,  all  of  the  modern 

time. 

Young  ladies  now  of  sage  sixteen  must  give  their  friends 

"  a  rout," 
And  teach  the  cook  and  housemaid  how.  to  "  hand  the 

things  about ;" 
And  they  must  pull  Ma's  bedstead  down,  and  hurry,  scout, 

and  flout, 

To  have  a  fine  refreshment-room,  and  "lay  a  supper  out," 
Like  well-bred  dashing  gentlefolks,  all  of  the  modern 

time. 

Your  beardless  boys,  all  brag  and  noise,  must  "do  the 

thing  that's  right," 
That  is,  they'll  drink  champagne  and  punch,  and  keep  it 

up  all  night : 
They'll  smoke  and  swear  till,  sallying  forth  at  peep  of 

morning  light, 
They  knock  down  some  old  woman,  just  to  show  how  well 

they  fight ; 
Like  brave  young  English  gentlemen,  all  of  the  modern 

time. 

At  the  good  old  hoiirs  of  twelve  and  one  our  grandsires 

used  to  dine, 
And  quaff  their  horns  of  nut-brown  ale  and  eat  roast  beef 

and  chine ; 
But  we  must  have  our  silver  forks,  ragouts,  and  foreign 

wine, 
And  not  sit  down  till  five  or  six,  if  we  mean  to  "  cut  a 

shine," 
Like  clashing  well-bred  gentlefolks,  all  of  the  modem 

time. 

Our  daughters  now  at  ten  years  old  must  learn  to  squall 

and  strum, 

And  study  shakes  and  quavers  under  Signor  Fee  -Foo-Fum ; 
They'll  play  concertoes,  sing  bravuras,  rattle,  scream,  and 

thrum, 
Till  you  almost  wish  that  you  were  deaf,  or  they,  poor 

things,  were  dumb. 
But  they  must  be  like  young  gentlefolks,  all  of  the 

modern  time. 

Our  sons  mtist  jabber  Latin  verbs,  and  talk  of  a  Greek  root, 
Before  they've  left  off  pinafores,  cake.s,  lollypons  and  fruit ; 


They  all  have  "splendid  talents,"  that  the  desk  or  bar 

would  suit ; 
Each  darling  boy  would  scorn  to  be    "  a  low  mechanic 

brute : " 
They  must  be  well-bred   College  youths,  all  of   the 

modern  time. 

But  bills  will  come  at  Christmas  tide,  alas !  alack-a-day  ! 
The  creditors  may  call  again,  "  Papa's  not  in  the  way ; 
He's  out  of  town,  but  certainly  next  week  he'll  call  and 

pay," 
And  then  his  name's  in  the  "  Gazette ; "  and  this  I  mean 

to  say 
Oft  winds  up  many  gentlefolks,  all  of  the  modern  time. 


OH!  NEVER  BREATHE  A  DEAD  ONE'S  NAME. 

OH,  never  breathe  a  dead  one's  name 

When  those  who  loved  that  one  are  nigh, 
It  pours  a  lava  through  the  frame 

That  chokes  the  breast  and  fills  the  eye ; 
It  strains  a  chord  that  yields  too  much 

Of  piercing  anguish  in  its  breath  ; 
And  hands  of  mercy  should  not  touch 

A  string  made  eloquent  by  denth. 

Oh,  never  breathe  a  lost  one's  nnmo 

To  those  who  called  that  one  their  own  I 
It  only  stirs  the  smouldering  flame 

That  burns  upon  a  charnel-stone. 
The  heart  will  ache  and  well-nigh  break 

To  miss  that  one  for  ever  fled ; 
And  lips  of  mercy  should  not  wake 

A  love  that  cherishes  the  dead. 


THE  YOUNG  MARINERS. 

BRED  up  beside  the  rugged  coast,  three  brothei's  bold  were 

we, 
Wild  urchin  mariners,  who  knew  no  play -place  but  the 

sea; 
We  spxirneci  all  space  the  earth  could  give — the  valley, 

hill,  and  field ; 
The  main,  the  boundless  main  aione,  our  reckless  sports 

could  yield. 

We  long  had  borrowed  sail  and  skiff— obliged  to  be  con- 
tent 

With  any  crazy,  sluggard  hull  that  kindly  fisher  lent : 
At  last  our  spirits,  like  our  limbs,  all  strong  and  broad  had 

grown, 
And  all  our  thoughts  were  centred  in  "  a  vessel  of  our 

own!" 

The  eldest-born,  our  hope  and  pride,  the  brightest  of  the 

three, 

Had  entered  on  the  busy  world,  a  sturdy  shipwright  he, 
And  mighty  project  filled  our  heads — we  sat  in  council 

sage, 

With  earnest  speech  and  gravity  beseeming  riper  age  : 
We  dared  to  think,  we  dared  to  say,  that  he  could  frame  a 

boat, 
And  many  others  said  the  same,  but  questioned—"  would 

itfloat?" 
Yet  lines  were  drawn  and  timbers  bought,  all  well  and 

wisely  planned, 
And  steadily  he  set  to  work  to  try  nis  "  'prentice  hand." 

He  soon  gave  proof  of  goodly  skill,  and  built  a  tiny  craft, 
While  grey-haired  sailors  shook  their  heads  and  beardless 
landsmen  laughed. 
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"  JTis  a  sweet  cockleshell,"  cried  they,  "  well  formed  to 

please  a  boy ; 

With  silken  sails  the  thing  will  be  a  pretty  water  toy !  " 
'  We  took  their  taunts  all  quietly,  till  she  was  fit  to  launch, 
And  then  some  eyes  began  to  find  she  looked  a  little  stanch. 
All  trim  and  neat,  rigged  out  complete,  we  hailed  our  fairy 

bark, 
And  chose  her  name  the  "Petrel,"  from  the  bird  of  storm 

and  dark. 

We  three,  and  Will,  the  smuggler's  son,  composed  her 

stripling  crew ; 
Her  sheets  were  white  as  breaker's  spray,  her  pennon  old 

true  blue ; 
And  blessed  was  the  breezy  hour,  and  happy  wights  were 

we, 
When  first  we  gave  her  wings  the  wind,  and  saw  her  take 

the  sea. 
She  cleared  the  bay  and  shot  away  with  free  and  steady 

speed ; 

Ne'er  faster  sped  the  desert  child  upon  his  Arab  steed ; 
And  though  that  squally  day  had  served  the  fishers  to 

deter, 
The  Petrel  fairly  showed  us  that  it  failed  to  frighten  ner. 

Wo  reefed — she  slacked ;   "  Helm  down !  " — she   tacked : 

she  scudded — went  about : 
All  nobly  done,  our  hopes  were  won — what  triumph  filled 

our  shout ! 
And  miser  never  prized  his  heaps,  nor  bridegroom  loved 

his  bride, 

As  we  did  our  brave  Petrel  when  she  cut  the  booming  tide. 
Full  many  a  fearful  trip  we  made ;  no  hazard  did  we  shun  ; 
We  met  the  gale  as  readily  as  butterflies  the  sun. 
No  terror  seized  our  glowing  hearts ;  the  blast  but  raised 

our  mirth ; 
We  felt  as  s-afe  upon  her  planks  as  by  our  household 

hearth. 

When  many  a  large  and  stately  ship  lay  rolling  like  a  log, 

With  more  of  water  in  her  hold  than  that  which  served  for 
grog,— 

"What,  ho!"  we'd  cry,  while  skimming  by,  "look  here, 
ye  boasting  band ! 

Just  see  what  boys  with  water  toys  and  silken  sails  can 
stand !  " 

Old  Nep  might  lash  his  dolphins  on  with  fierce  and  splash- 
ing wrath, 

And  summon  all  the  myrmidons  of  death  about  his  path  ; 

The  Triton  trumpeter  might  sound  his  conch  horn  long 
and  loud, 

Till  scaly  monsters  woke  and  tossed  the  billows  to  the 
cloud : 

The  Nereids  might  scream  their  glee,  bluff  Boreas  howl 

and  rave ; 

But  still  the  little  Petrel  was  as  saucy  as  the  wave. 
By  day  or  night,  in  shade  or  light,  a  fitting  mate  was  she 
To  ramble  with  her  sponsor-bird,  and  live  on  any  sea. 
She  tempted  with  a  witching  spell,  she  lured  us  to  forget 
A  sister's  fear,  a  mother's  tear  a  father's  chiding  threat. 
Away  we'd  dash  thrp-^h  foam  and  flash,  and  take  the  main 

as  soon 
Amid  the  scowling  tempest  as  beneath  the  summer  moon. 

Some  thirty  years  of  toil  and  moil  have  done  their  work 

since  then, 
And  changed    us    three  young  mariners    to    staid    and 

thoughtful  men 


But  when  by  lucky  chance  we  meet,  we  ne'er  forget  to  note 
The  perils  that  we  dared  with  such  a  "  wee  thinp;"  of  a 

boat. 
Oh !  were  it  so  that  time  could  give  some  chosen  moments 

back, 

Full  well  we  know  the  sunniest  that  ever  lit  life's  track ; 
We'd  ask  the  days  beside  the  coast,  of  freedom,  health  and 

joy— 

The  ocean  for  our  play-place,  and  the  Petrel  for  our  toy. 


THE  AMERICAN  ALMANAC 

THE  "  American  Almanac"  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
books  of  the  season ;  *  full  of  matter,  full  of  meaning, 
full  of  results  glorious  to  the  cause  of  humanity.  Little 
more  than  two  hundred  years  ago,  a  handful  of  religious 
men,  driven  by  ruthless  persecution  from  their  native 
country,  after  a  tempestuous  voyage  across  the  ocean  in 
a  crazy  vessel,  landed,  in  the  month  of  December,  1620, 
at  New  Plymouth,  on  the  New  England  coast  of  the 
United  States.  The  land  was  sterile  and  unpeopled ;  and 
they  were  alone  in  the  wilderness  there,  a  mere  handful 
of  resolute,  prayerful  men.  The  storm  which  they  had 
battled  with  at  sea  pursued  them  on  shore ;  many  pe- 
rished through  the  hardships  they  endured;  the  dying 
buried  the  dead  :  fifty,  out  of  one  hundred  and  one  per- 
sons who  had  landed/died  in  the  course  of  the  winter.  The 
rest  had  nearly  perished  of  famine  ;  men  staggered  about 
for  want  of  food.  New  emigrants,  persecuted  like  them- 
selves, joined  them  there,  but  without  abating  their 
miseries.  Years  passed  on, — three  miserable  years, — 
and  famine  still  continued  among  them.  In  their  own 
language,  "  they  knew  not  at  night  where  to  find  a  bit  in 
the  morning."  In  the  spring  of  1623,  they  were  reduced 
to  their  last  pint  of  corn.  For  three  months  after  they  had 
no  corn  whatever;  they  lived  on  wild  berries,  bark  of 
trees,  and  whatever  could  sustain  nature.  Yet  these  men 
had  courage,  and  great  hope.  Their  hearts  never  drooped; 
they  struggled  on  ;  were  industrious  ;  planted  corn-fields  ; 
cleared  openings  in  the  woods.  In  course  of  time  they 
began  to  thrive ;  population  flowed  in ;  other  colonies 
sprang  up  round  them ;  and,  before  the  last  of  the  first 
pilgrims  had  gone  to  his  grave,  it  had  become  manifest 
that  the  germs  of  a  great  New  Empire  had  been  planted 
in  the  West,  different  in  spirit,  and  institutions,  and 
origin,  from  all  that  had  preceded  it  in  the  world's 
history. 

And  see  to  what  a  gigantic  growth  the  descendants  of 
the  Mayflower  pilgrims  have  now  attained.  Look  at  this 
little  almanac,  and  you  see  their  foot  planted  on  every 
shore,  their  ships  floating  in  every  sea,  their  voice  heard 
in  every  nation.  They  are  represented  at  all  courts. 
The  United  States  have  become  a  power  over  the  world ; 
respected,  honoured,  and,  perhaps,  feared.  For  seventy- 
six  years  they  have  enjoyed  their  "  Independence,"  and 
in  that  time  their  population  has  increased  from  under 
two  millions  to  above  twenty.  They  have  a  Government 
of  their  own  choice,  elected  from  amongst  themselves,  and 
swaying  a  region  which  extends  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean, — from  the  River  St.  Lawrence  to  the 
borders  of  Mexico.  This  territory  is  defended  by  a 
regular  army  of  10,000  men,  and  a  militia  force  of  two 
millions;  and  its  coasts  are  protected  by  11  ships  of  the 
line,  15  frigates,  and  31  sloops,  brigs,  and  schooners. 
But  the  United  States  are  not  warlike ;  their  greatness  if 
in  their  people,  and  in  their  organization  for  industrial 
purposes.  They  have  16,747  post-offices,  through  which 
sixty-two  millions  of  letters  circulated  in  1849.  The 
total  public  revenue  of  the  country  was  equivalent  to 
about  ten  millions  sterling  in  1849,  which  more  than  met 

*  "  The  American  Almanac,  and  Repository  of  Useful  Know- 
ledge, for  1851,"  Bo«ton  «  Little  and  Brown. 
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the  public  expenditure  for  that  year.  The  total  govern- 
ment debt  of  the  States  does  not  amount  to  more  than 
one  year's  income. 

Then  look  at  their  commerce.  In  1849,  20,200  ves- 
sels entered  the  ports  of  the  States,  and  20,313  cleared 
out,  in  which  about  200,000  men  and  boys  were  em- 
ployed. These  vessels  imported  goods  of  the  value  of 
twenty-four  millions  sterling,  and  exported  produce  and 
manufactures  of  the  value  of  twenty-two  millions.  1,547 
vessels  of  256,000  tons  burden,  were  built  during  the 
same  year,  in  addition  to  the  1,895,073  of  tonnage  then 
licensed.  About  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  millions  of 
dollars  constituted  the  metallic  currency  of  the  country 
in  1849. 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  social  activity 
of  the  States  is,  the  rapid  extension  of  railroads  in  all  parts 
of  the  country.  The  State  of  New  York  alone  possesses 
1,208  miles;  Massachusetts  1,025;  and  the  total  extent 
in  the  United  States  in  1848-9,  was  8,439  miles.  But 
several  thousand  miles  were  also  then  in  course  of  con- 
struction, a  considerable  length  of  which  has  since  been 
opened.  As  regards  religion,  America  has  no  State 
Church.  Doubtless,  some  will  regard  this  as  a  calamity ; 
and  yet,  strange  to  say,  religion  is  not  neglected.  The 
religious  people  in  the  States  are  more  active  and  nume- 
rous in  proportion  to  the  general  population,  than  in  any 
other  country.  The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  has 
5,042  ministers,  the  Presbyterians  of  the  old  and  new 
schools  3,411,  the  Protestant  Episcopalians  1,497,  the 
Regular  Baptists,  5,142,  the  Orthodox  Congregationalists 
1,687,  the  Roman  Catholics  1,081.  Take  the  whole 
United  States,  and  we  find,  from  this  almanac,  that  they 
have  30,217  churches  or  places  of  worship,  26,688  minis- 
ters or  priests,  and  4,458,088  communicants,  showing  a 
large  majority  of  the  adult  population  of  the  States  in 
actual  connection  with  religious  ordinances.  For  the 
education  of  their  ministers,  they  have  forty-two  colleges 
with  one  hundred  divinity  professors;  and,  attached  to  the 
colleges,  are  libraries  containing  upwards  of  180,000 
volumes.  This  is  in  addition  to  the  other  public  colleges 
of  the  United  States,  of  which  there  are  no  fewer  than 
121,  attached  to  each  of  which  are  large  libraries  of 
books,  besides  the  public  libraries  unconnected  with  col- 
leges, existing  in  every  state.  In  1846,  there  were  eighty- 
one  of  such  free  public  libraries  of  above  5,000  volumes 
each,  containing  an  aggregate  of  660,000  volumes. 

But  it  is  in  the  magnificent  provision  which  the  United 
States  has  made  for  the  free  education  of  the  children  of 
the  people,  that  it  stands  proudly  pre-eminent  above  the 
older  states  of  the  civilized  world.  It  is  through  the 
Public  School  that  the  American  people  are  governed, 
more  than  by  their  suffrages.  The  schoolmaster  has 
there  superseded  the  soldier,  the  policeman,  and  the 
magistrate.  Every  state  provides  munificently  for  the 
free  education  of  the  children  of  the  people.  One  of  the 
first  acts  of  a  new  state  is  to  provide  for  the  public 
schools,  and  the  provision  precedes  the  population.  The 
sixteenth  section  of  land  in  each  township,  or  one  thirty- 
sixth  part  of  all  public  lands  in  America,  is  set  apart  for 
the  special  purposes  of  public  instruction ;  besides  which 
large  grants  are  from  time  to  time  made  by  Congress  for 
the  establishment  of  colleges  and  other  educational  insti- 
tutions. This  education  is  all  voluntary,  for  it  is  by  the 
consent  of  the  whole  people  themselves,  who  vote  the 
taxes  requisite  for  the  purpose ;  and  there  is  scarcely  a 
state  which  does  not  vote  and  raise  more  money  for  edu- 
cational purposes  than  what  is  proscribed  by  the  law, 
which  they  have  sanctioned.  In  addition  to  the  taxes 
which  they  annually  levy,  many  of  the  states  have  large 
school  funds,  consisting  of  the  accumulation  of  moneys 
derived  from  public  lands  and  donations.  New  York  has 
a  school  fund  equal  to  about  a  million  and  a  quarter 
sterling,  and  Wisconsin  (a  new  state)  has  one  of  about 
£400,000. 


With  such  a  magnificent  provision,  freely  made  by  the 
people,  for  educational  purposes,  the  schools  of  the  States 
are  admirably  administered,  and  the  children  receive  an 
excellent  education.  In  most  of  the  New  England  States, 
not  less  than  two-fifths  of  the  whole  population  are  at 
school  during  the  year,  aud  there  are  none  who  grow  up 
to  manhood  unable  to  read  and  write,  as  in  this  country. 
While  about  one-half  of  the  male  and  female  adults  of 
England  cannot  read  or  write,  the  whole  adult  population 
of  New  England,  excepting  only  the  immigrants  from 
Old  England  and  Ireland,  are  in  this  state  of  educational 
destitution.  Take  the  following  paragraph,  from  the 
American  Almanac  for  1851,  as  an  evidence  of  the 
educational  activity  of  the  little  state  of  Massachusetts, 
the  population  of  which,  in  1840,  was  737,099 — 

"  Schools  for  1849.— The  towns  raise  by  taxation  for 
the  support  of  schools,  annually,  830,577  dollars  ;  besides 
this,  5,483  dollars  of  "  surplus  revenue,"  is  so  appro- 
priated. Total,  836,060  dollars  (or  equal  to  £139,343 
sterling).  Add  35,281  dollars  contributed  as  board  and 
fuel.  Number  of  children  in  the  State,  from  four  to 
sixteen  years  old,  215,926;  number  that  attend  school 
under  four  years,  3,326;  over  sixteen  years,  10,452. 
Number  of  public  schools  in  the  State,  3,749 ;  number 
of  male  teachers,  2,420 ;  number  of  female  teachers, 
5,737.  Number  of  scholars  in  summer  schools,  173,659; 
number  in  winter  schools,  191,712.  Average  wages  per 
month,  inclusive  of  board,  paid  to  male  teachers,  34 
dollars,  (equal  to  £b  13s,  4d.) ;  ditto,  to  female  teachers, 
14  dollars,  19  cents.  Amount  of  school  fund,  December 
1st,  1849,  876,082  dollars,  increase  during  the  year, 
27,815  dollars.  There  are  64  incorporated  academies  in 
the  State,  with  3,864  pupils,  and  an  aggregate  of 
61,694  dollars  paid  for  tuition;  also  1,047  incorporated 
academies  and  private  schools,  with  27,583  scholars,  and 
an  aggregate  of  240,780  dollars  (equal  to  £40,130)  paid 
for  tuition.  There  are  also  local  funds  for  the  support  of 
academies,  &c.,  to  the  amount  of  354,620  dollars,  yielding 
an  income  of  21,584  dollars.  Number  of  volumes  in  the 
school  libraries  -91,539.  Value  42,707  dollars.  Value 
of  apparatus  23,826,  dollars.  The  value  of  the  public 
school-houses  in  the  State,  in  1848,  was  2,750,000 
dollars,  (£458,300)  of  which  2,200,000  dollars  had  been 
expended  since  1838.  There  are  three  normal  schools 
supported  by  the  State,  at  an  annual  cost  of  about  6,500 
dollars — one  at  Westfield,  one  at  West  Newton,  and  one 
at  Bridgwater,  averaging  annually,  in  all,  225  pupils." 

The  "Edinburgh  Review,"  in  a  late  number,  pro- 
nounces a  glowing  eulogium  on  the  Public  School  system 
of  Massachusetts,  which  it  pronounces  to  be  in  all  res- 
pects admirable.  "  The  system  of  Massachusetts,"  says 
the  reviewer,  "from  the  building  of  a  school,  to  the 
choice  and  qualifications  of  a  master,  is  most  elaborate 
and  qomplete ;  and  supported  at  every  step  by  acts  of 
the  Legislature  and  decisions  of  the  Courts ;  and  by  the 
co-operation  of  the  whole  Community.  Democracy  works 
it  all!  Each  town,  in  public  meeting,  determines  its 
school  districts ;  votes  the  money,  collects  and  deposits 
it  in  the  town  treasury ;  determines  the  distribution  of 
it,  for — 1.  The  wa^es  of  teachers.  2.  The  board  of 
teachers.  3.  Fuel  for  the  schools ;  then  appoints 
what  it  calls  a  '  Prudential  Committee,'  that  is,  one 
person  or  three  charged,  like  our  churchwardens,  with 
the  care  of  the  school  fabric  and  furniture,  also  at  the 
public  expense;  then  elects  a  'School  Committee'  of 
three,  five,  or  seven  persons,  '  to  have  the  general  charge 
and  superintendence  of  all  the  public  schools  in  the 
town/  The  members  of  this  last  important  committee 
are  entitled  to  one  dollar  a  day  for  their  actual  working 
days,  and  their  duties  are  prescribed  by  law ;  viz. :  to 
keep  a  record  book  of  all  their  proceedings ;  to  select  and 
contract  with  teachers ;  to  examine  them  and  certify  to 
their  qualifications — 1.  In  respect  of  morals.  2.  In  res- 
pect of  literature.  3.  In  respect  of  '  capacity  to  govern. 
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4.  In  respect  of  'good  behaviour/  i.e.,  good  manners; 
also  to  visit  the  schools  at  least  quarterly,  and  to  pre- 
scribe the  books  that  shall  be  used  in  them.  Then,  we 
have  a  *  Board  of  Education/  whose  duty  it  is  to  obtain 
information  respecting  the  true  principles  of  education, 
and  the  best  means  of  promoting  it ;  and  to  diffuse  that 
information  among  the  people !  And  to  this  end,  we 
have  school  registers,  directions  and  explanations,  in- 
quiries and  returns,  school  committees'  reports,  school 
abstracts,  reports  of  the  Board  of  Education  and  its  se- 
cretary, school  libraries  and  apparatus,  State  normal 
schools,  teachers'  institutes,  aids  and  encouragements 
towards  universal  education,  teachers'  associations,  coun- 
try associations  of  teachers,  schools  for  the  Indians*  for 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  for  the  blind,  for  idiots,  for  prisoners, 
and  a  State  Reform  school  '  for  the  instruction,  employ- 
ment, and  reformation  of  juvenile  offenders.'  The  fore- 
going summary  is  enough  to  show  that  here  is  no  repub- 
lic of  barricades,  or  of  national  workshops,  or  of  twenty- 
four  hours  pillage,  but  a  most  earnest  endeavour  after  a 
commonwealth  of  intelligent,  industrious,  just,  and 
humane  men."* 

Such  are  the  new  England  States  in  the  seventy-sixth 
year  of  their  self-government !  And  the  people  of  the 
Old  World  seem  to  have  many  longings  to  join  them,  if  we 
may  judge  from  that  table  in  the  Almanac  v/hich  shows 
that  not  fewer  than  300,000  immigrants  from  Europe 
landed  on  their  shores  in  1849,  for  the  purposes  of  set- 
tlement in  the  country.  Why  did  they  leave  their  old 
habitations,  and  voyage  so  far  in  search  of  new  ones  ? 
Why  did  they  crowd  to  the  ports  of  the  United  States  in 
preference  to  the  whole  world  besides  ?  Does  not  this 
one  fact  speak  volumes  in  favour  of  American  institutions, 
American  progress,  and  American  character  ? 


THE    WIDOW'S    WHIM. 

"You  know/'  said  the  widow,  in  a  voice  smothered  with 
sobs,  "  the  misfortune" — here  she  applied  a  delicate 
cambric  handkerchief  to  her  eyes — "the  loss" — she  could 
get  no  further. 

Her  visitor  bowed  with  an  air  of  respectful  condolence. 

"  I  wish,"  continued  the  widow,  "  I  wish  to  erect  a 
monument  to  the  memory  of  my  poor  husband.  I  have 
chosen  you  to  execute  the  order."  She  had  become  some- 
what calmer. 

The  sculptor  bowed  again. 

"  I  wish  this  monument  to  be  superb — worthy  of  the 
dear  companion  whom  I  have  lost ;  proportioned  to  my" 

She  was  getting  hysterical.  Her  visitor  handed 

her  a  bottle  of  salts  that  stood  convenient  on  the  little 
work-table. 

The  widow  resumed.  "  Spare  no  expense.  I  would 
willingly  consecrate  my  whole  fortune  to  honour  his 
memory." 

A  pause,  which  the  sculptor  hesitated  to  break. 

"I  should  like,"  said  the  widow  again,  coming  to  the 
point,  "a temple,  with  marble  columns,  and  in  the  middle, 
upon  a  pedestal,  his  statue."  Here  she  gulped  down 
a  sob. 

"  I  shall  do  my  best  to  fulfil  your  wishes,  Madame," 
replied  the  man  of  art.  "  I  had  not,  however,  the  honour 

of  personally  knowing  the  late  Mr. ,  and  his  likeness 

is  indispensable  to  the  completion  of  the  design :  doubt- 
less you  have  a  portrait  of  him," 

The  widow  raised  her  rounded  arm,  and  pointed  to  a 
magnificent  portrait,  by  one  of  our  first  artists. 

"  An  admirable  painting !  "  said  the  visitor,  "  I  need 
not  ask  you  if  the  resemblance  be  striking." 

"  It  is  himself !  Life  is  all  that  is  needed.  Ah  !  if  I 
could  have  given  mine  for  his  ! "  The  handkerchief  was 
again  in  requisition. 
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*'  I  will  send  for  the  portrait,  Madame,  and  I  guarantee 
that  the  likeness  shall  be  exact." 

"  Send  for  the  portrait !  "  cried  the  widow,  with  a  stifled 
shriek,  "  take  from  me  my  only  consolation,  my  only  hap- 
piness !  Never ! " 

"  But,  Madame,  it  will  only  be  for  a  little  while." 

"  A  little  while !  An  age  1  How  could  I  live  without 
this  dear  image  ?  It  quits  me  neither  day  nor  night ;  I 
contemplate  it  without  ceasing,  through  my  tears.  It  will 
never  be  removed  out  of  this  room,  where  I  shall  pass 
the  remainder  of  a  miserable  existence  ! " 

The  widow  had  worked  herself  up  to  such  a  pitch  of 
feeling,  that  the  sculptor  rose  to  ring  the  bell  for  assist- 
ance. But  she  laid  a  white  hand  upon  his  coat-sleeve, 
and  he  sat  down  again. 

' '  Then  you  will  allow  me,  Madame,  to  come  here  to 
take  a  copy  of  it.  Be  not  alarmed  ;  I  shall  not  long  in- 
vade your  solitude.  A  single  sitting  will  suffice." 

The  widow  agreed  to  this  arrangement,  and  requested 
the  sculptor  to  commence  the  next  day.  But  he  had  a 
previous  order  to  execute.  She  would  have  levelled  the 
difficulty  with  gold;  but  he  stood  firm. 

'•  My  word  is  pledged,"  he  said ;  "  do  not,  however, 
be  troubled  about  the  delay.  I  will  work  so  diligently 
that  the  monument  shall  be  finished  within  the  time  that 
another  artist  would  have  requested  for  consideration.'' 

"  You  have  been  a  witness  of  my  sorrow,"  were  the 
widow's  parting  words;  "you  may  imagine  my  impa- 
ence  to  see  the  work  completed.  Make  your  best 
haste ;  spare  no  expense,  and  let  me  have  a  chefd'ceuvre" 
He  had  afterwards  several  letters,  repeating  these  in- 
junctions. 

At  the  end  of  three  months  the  sculptor  returned. 
He  found  the  widow  still  in  the  deepest  mourning ;  but 
her  cheek  was  less  pale,  and  there  was  a  slight  tinge  of 
coquetry  in  the  arrangement  of  her  weeds. 

"  Now,  Madame,"  said  the  visitor,  "  I  am  at  your 
disposal." 

"  Ah  !  well,  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,"  replied  the  widow, 
with  a  gracious  smile. 

"  I  have  sketched  the  statue,  and  shall  only  need  one 
sitting  to  transfer  the  resemblance.  Permit  me  to  enter 
your  private  chamber." 

"And,  wherefore?"  inquired  the  widow,  with  an  air 
of  surprise. 

"  To  see  the  portrait." 

"  Oh !  will  you  walk  into  the  drawing-room  ?  It  is 
there  that  you  will  find  it  now." 

"  Indeed  1 " 

"  Yes ;  there  is  a  much  better  light  than  in  the  room 
where  you  first  saw  it." 

"  Would  you  like  to  look  at  the  sketch  of  the  monu- 
ment ? " 

"  Willingly.  How  grand !  What  exquisite  ornaments  ! 
Why,  it  is  a  palace,  this  tomb." 

' f  You  told  me,  Madame,  that  it  could  not  be  too  mag- 
nificent. I  have  spared  no  expense ;  and  here  is  an  esti- 
mate of  what  the  monument  will  cost  you." 

"  Dear  me  ! "  cried  the  widow,  after  having  glanced  at 
the  sum  total.  "  It  is  enormous  !  " 

"  You  begged  me  to  spare  nothing" 

"  Certainly ;  I  wish  to  do  the  thing  handsomely.  Still 
we  ought  to  be  rational." 

"  Well,  this  is  only  the  first  sketch  ;  there  is  yet  time 
to  alter  your  intentions." 

"  Very  good.  Suppose,  then,  we  suppress  the  temple, 
the  columns, — all  the  architecture,  in  short, — and  content 
ourselves, with  the  statue  ?  I  was  too  ambitious  :  it  will  be 
quite  sufficient." 

"  You  shall  be  obeyed." 

"  It  is  decided  then.    Nothing  but  the  statue." 

A  short  time  after  this  second  visit,  the  sculptor  fell 
dangerously  ill.  He  was  obliged  to  suspend  his  labours ; 
and,  having  followed  the  recommendation  of  his  phy 
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sician,  and  made  a  tour  on  the  Continent,  be  presented 
himself  anew  before  the  widow,  who  was  now  in  the  tenth 
month  of  her  bereavement,  This  time,  there  were  some 
roses  among  the  cypress  ;  the  weeds  were  fast  disappear- 
ing. The  artist  brought  with  him  a  little  plaster  model 
of  his  statue,  which  promised  to  be  a  master-piece. 

"What  do  you  think  of  the  resemblance  ? "  he  said  to 
the  widow. 

"  Is  it  not  a  little  flattered  ?  My  poor  husband  was  very 
well ;  but  you  have  made  him  an  Apollo." 

"  Indeed !  Well,  I  will  rectify  my  work  by  the 
portrait." 

"  It  is  scarcely  worth  your  while.  A  little  more,  or  a 
little  less  resemblance,  what  does  it  signify  ?  " 

"Pardon  me,  Madam,  but  I  plume  myself  upon 
exactness." 

"  If  you  really  wish  to  take  the  trouble " 

"  The  portrait  is  in  the  drawing-room,  is  it  not  ?  I  will 
go  there." 

"  It  is  not  there  now,"  replied  the  widow,  ringing  the 
bell.  "  Robert,"  continued  she,  addressing  the  servant 
who  answered  her  summons,  "  bring  down  the  portrait 
of  your  late  master." 

"The  one  that  was  taken  up  into  the  garret  last  week, 
Ma'am  ? " 

"  Yes,  the  same." 

Just  then  the  door  opened,  and  an  elegant  young  man 
presented  himself  with  a  jaunty  air,  kissed  the  lady's 
hand,  and  inquired  after  her  health,  with  the  most  gallant 
solicitude. 

"  What  is  this  little  plaster  man  ? "  asked  he,  pointing 
to  the  statuette,  which  the  artist  had  placed  upon  the 
chimney-piece. 

"  It  is  thsjnodel  of  the  statue  for  the  tomb  of  my  late 
husband." 

"  You  intend  to  erect  a  statue  to  his  memory  ?  Upon 
my  word,  that  is  very  magnificent !  " 

"You  think  so?" 

"  Great  men  are  sculptured  at  full  length  in  marble ; 
but  it  appears  to  me, — pardon  my  frankness, — that  the 

late  Mr.  • ,  was  a  very  ordinary  man.  In  fact,  his  bust 

would  suffice." 

"  As  you  please,  Madam,"  said  the  sculptor,  turning  to 
the  lady. 

"  Then  we  will  decide  upon  the  bust,"  said  she,  bowing 
him  out. 

Two  months  later  the  bust  arrived,  just  as  a  gay 
cortege  descended  the  hall-steps,  and  got  into  the  car- 
riages that  waited  their  approach.  The  widow  was  on  her 
way  to  the  altar,  with  the  elegant  dandy  who  had  caused 
the  suppression  of  her  husband's  statue,  there  to  take 
upon  herself  a  second  vow  of  conjugal  fidelity. 

Scandal  adds,  that  the  bust  itself  would  willingly  have 
been  returned ;  that  the  newly-married  couple  considered 
the  sculptor's  demand  enormous ;  and  that  it  was  only 
with  considerable  difficulty,  and  after  a  threat  of  further 
proceedings,  that  he  was  at  length  reimbursed  for  the 
time  and  trouble  spent  upon  the  "  widow's  whim." 


A    WALK     UP    THE    RHINE. 

IN     AND     AROUND     COBLENTZ ENGLISH      TOURISTS 

GERMAN  LIFE — DANCING  AND  MUSIC — INTERCOURSE 
BETWEEN  CLASSES — SUNDAY  OBSERVANCE — EXCUR- 
SION TO  BENDORF THE  BAKER*S  DAUGHTER 

SAYN — GERMAN    BEDS. 

I  STAID  at  Coblentz  a  month.  Living  in  German  towns 
is  cheap  when  you  are  satisfied  to  live  as  Germans  do. 
Of  course,  if  you  frequent  the  hotels  near  the  landing 
places — the  resort  of  English  tourists — you  will  pay 
"  English  prices  " ;  for,  in  most  of  these  hotels,  there  is 
one  price  for  the  foreigner  and  another  for  the  native. 
It  is  rather  a  comical  sight  to  ace  one  of  the  river 


steamers  disgorge  its  load  of  tourists  on  the  quay  on  a 
fine  summer  evening.  The  bulk  of  them  are  unmistake- 
able  English,  each  carrying  with  him  what  George  Sand 
calls  a  stock  of  "  Britannic  fluid,"  in  the  midst  of  which 
he  travels,  and  is  thereby  rendered  "  as  little  accessible 
to  the  atmosphere  of  the  region  he  traverses  as  a  mouse 
is  in  the  centre  of  an  exhausted  receiver." 

There  they  come,  with  loads  of  pilot-coats,  port- 
manteaus, corded  trunks,  hat-boxes,  spy-glasses,  umbrellas, 
and  "Murray."  They  speak  little  French,  and  that 
unintelligibly — and  no  German,  which  they  "confound" 
as  a  "break-neck  gibberish."  You  hear  them  telling 
each  other  of  what  "  Murray  "  says  about  the  best  hotels  ; 
towards  which  they  soon  make  a  rush.  There  they 
devour  everything  before  them,  with  loads  of  tea,  which  is 
kept  for  their  special  use!  They  "  detest  that  horrid  poor 
wine,"  though  they  sometimes  call  aloud  to  the  "  waitaw  " 
for  porter !  An  hour  passes,  and  in  the  dusk,  with 
"  Murray"  in  their  hand,  they  hurry  through  the  town  to 
see  it !  A  scamper  in  the  dark,  and  they  have  seen  all 
that  is  worth  seeing  !  They  return  to  their  inn,  and  are 
off  in  the  morning  at  cock-crow,  making  room  for  ano- 
ther swarm.  They  travel  with  the  despatch  of  couriers, 
as  if  they  were  paid  for  doing  it  quick.  You  do  not 
see  a  smile  on  their  cheeks  ;  they  are  full  of  imperturbable 
gravity,  as  if  pleasure-seeking  was  a  solemn  business. 
Their  main  care  is  about  their  luggage,  on  which  they 
have  always  their  eye,  and  they  look  jailed  and  anxious. 
Perhaps  they  are  thinking  of  home  and  business,  longing 
to  be  back  there  round  their  sea-coal  fires;  they  are 
out  of  their  daily  beaten  track,  and  no  being — with  all 
his  other  sterling  good  qualities — can  accommodate  him- 
self so  badly  to  the  ways  of  foreign  living,  and  to  the 
inevitable  desagremens  of  travelling  abroad,  as  an  English- 
man can.  But  there  is  a  rage  for  travelling,  and  John 
likes  to  go  where  the  rest  of  the  world  goes,  up  the  Rhine 
and  back  in  a  fortnight,  in  the  wake  of  the  Kickleburys. 

Excepting  when  a  swarm  of  tourists  has  landed  in 
Coblentz  overnight,  the  place  is  as  quiet  and  sleepy  as  a 
German  town  can  be.  There  is  the  parade  in  the  arms 
platz  at  10,  when  there  is  beating  of  drums,  blowing  of 
bugles,  and  some  fine  music  from  the  garrison  band  j 
after  which  the  place  is  delivered  up  to  quiet.  On  mar- 
ket days,  the  fruit-sellers — peasant  women  from  the 
sui'rounding  country,  clad  in  old  world  costume,  with  odd 
spear-shaped  ornaments  stuck  through  their  back-hair — 
occupy  a  narrow  street  off  the  Altengraben,  selling  their 
stuffe  until  midday.  Then  you  see  a  low  wooden  cart  of 
the  days  of  Noah,  drawn  by  oxen  harnessed  in  the  most 
primitive  manner,  laden  with  wood,  slowly  driven  along 
the  street.  The  vehicle  halts,  and  the  wood  is  thrown  off 
into  the  street  before  the  door  of  some  householder,  who 
has  bought  it  for  fuel.  There  it  lies  for  the  best  part  of 
the  dzty,  while  a  man  is  engaged  in  cutting  and  sawing  it 
up  for  use.  Nobody  interferes  with  him,  and  he  takes  it 
easy.  He  rests  to  takes  a  smoke,  and  a  neighbour  keeps 
him  company.  After  his  gossip,  he  does  a  little  with  the 
pipe  still  in  his  mouth.  Like  African  Scipio,  the  German 
Michel  loves  his  work  so  well,  that  he  could  "  lie  down 
and  sleep  beside  it."  One  day  I  watched  for  an  hour,  a 
man  and  two  women  trying  to  fill  a  little  cart  with  stones 
from  a  heap  on  the  roadside.  The  man  smoked  all  the 
while;  the  women  stooped  down  occasionally,  put  the 
stones  slowly  into  the  basket  with  their  fingers,  then  took 
a  rest ;  then  lifted  the  basket,  half-filled,  and  deliberately 
carried  it  to  the  cart,  about  six  yards  off;  then  took  a 
another  rest,  a  long  one ;  while  the  man  refilled  his  pipe. 
An  ordinary  English  labourer  with  a  shovel,  would  have 
done  the  work  smartly  in  ten  minutes,  which  occupied 
these  three  persons  for  an  hour. 

In  most  German  garrison-towns,  the  population  is  all 
of  the  same  half-awake,  listless  character,  except  when 
some  pleasure-making  is  going  forward.  Go  into  the 
dancing  houses  or  the  music  gardens  in  the  summer  even- 
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ings,  and  you  will  see  them  in  a  new  aspect.  The  sleepy 
are  now  wide  awake,  and  when  the  fascinating  waltz 
strikes  up,  are  almost  thrown  into  fits  of  delight ;  it  is  in 
the  waltz  that  the  German  shows  himself  thoroughly 
alive — it  seems  to  seize  on  him  like  an  infatuation.  The 
old  man  catches  up  the  young  maiden,  and  they  go  whirl- 
ing away  together ;  the  young  man  does  not  hesitate  to  take 
an  expanded  wife  within  his  grasp,  and  away  they  go  too. 
Young  and  old,  rich  and  poor,  the  knock-kneed  and  the 
bow-legged,  the  dumpy  and  the  slender,  the  tall  and  the 
short,  all  are  caught  by  the  fascination  of  this  dance,  and 
the  circle  is  always  full. 

One  afternoon  I  wandered  out  to  a  Gasthuis  up  the 
Moselle,  about  three  miles  from  Coblentz ;  and  there,  in 
the  broad  sun's  light,  was  a  garden  full  of  people,  and  the 
waltz  was  going  merrily  forward  in  the  dancing  saloon,  to 
the  music  of  two  violins,  a  clarinet,  and  a  trombone; 
nor  was  this  any  set  party ;  a  few  of  the  Coblentz  shop- 
keepers had  only  brought  out  their  wives  and  children 
a  pleasuring  for  the  day.  In  the  waltz  they  could  get  a 
vent  for  their  excitement,  if  Germans  have  any.  Besides 
the  waltzing,  the  music,  and  the  gardens,  and  the  Rhenish 
wine  at  twopence  a  chopin,  there  was  a  party  of  men 
engaged  in  a  skittle  alley  for  hours  at  their  play.  These, 
however,  took  the  thing  solemnly  and  with  pipes  in  their 
mouths ;  there  were  no  loud  guffaws  of  laughter ;  they 
were  sober  and  staid,  like  Englishmen  on  their  travels. 
The  most  grave  of  all  was  the  lad  who  stuck  the  pins  on 
end,  only  to  be  knocked  down  again,  on  which  he  shouted 
"vier,"  "  acht,"  and  so  on,  according  to  the  numbers 
knocked  down,  in  a  forlorn  voice.  Stooping  and  sticking 
pins  on  end  for  hours  together — such  was  this  knabe's 
daily  work — he  had  not  a  smile  to  throw  away,  though 
he  did  seem  to  brighten  up  a  little  when  he  shouted 
his  "  hurra "  when  the  whole  nine  pins  were  laid  pros- 
trate. 

The  Germans  have  got  the  character  of  being  a  philo- 
sophic people,  and  I  do  not  know  but  that  they  practi- 
cally prove  this  by  the  easy  way  in  which  they  take  life 
and  its  cares.  While  in  England  people  are  toiling  to 
amass  wealth,  they  are  comfortably  enjoying  the  "  goods 
the  gods  provide."  Their  competency  may  be  small,  but 
,  they  certainly  make  the  most  of  it  j  there  are  few  poor, 
and  no  very  rich  people  among  them ;  their  severest  toil 
is  an  enjoyment — waltzing.  While  the  Englishman  is 
poring  over  his  ledger,  or  sticking  to  his  counter,  the  Ger- 
man is  holding  a  confab  with  a  passer-by  at  his  door,  or 
balancing  himself  over  the  soft  cushion  placed  on  his 
window-sill,  where  he  lies  smoking  for  hours  together. 
Which  is  the  more  "philosophic,"  the  reader  must  de- 
termine. 

There  is  usually  music  and  dancing  in  some  one  or 
other  of  the  public  gardens  about  such  a  town  as 
Coblentz,  every  night  in  the  week,  and  on  Sunday  even- 
ings in  particular,  Sunday  being  the  great  pleasure  day 
on  the  continent.  The  fine  band  of  the  29th  regiment 
of  infantry  now  played  two  nights  a  week  in  Gust's  garden 
across  the  Moselbriike,  the  admittance  to  which  was 
about  four-pence,  and  you  might  either  promenade,  or 
drink  wine  at  two-pence  a  tumbler  while  you  listened, 
or  not.  After  the  selection  of  concert  music  played  by 
the  band,  waltzing  commenced  in  the  large  saloon  at- 
tached to  the  gardens,  and  sometimes  the  proceedings 
ended  with  a  display  of  fireworks.  Large  numbers  of 
respectable  persons,  with  their  families,  attended  these 
gardens  as  a  matter  of  course ;  and  all  conditions  of  peo- 
ple mixed  freely  together.  On  several  occasions  I  have 
seen  officers  of  the  garrison,  and  privates  of  their  corps, 
whirling  round  in  the  same  waltz.  There  is  no  stiffness 
nor  haughty  reserve,  but  a  kindly,  generous  mixing  to- 
gether without  regard  to  class  or  caste.  There  is  no 
asking  of  "who  is  she?"  or  "what  is  he  ?"  as  amongst 
ourselves.  The  amusement  is  not  considered  disrespec- 
table  or  low,  because  it  is  cheap  and  can  be  enjoyed  by 


all.  The  peasant  sits  down  beside  the  fine  lady,  and 
never  dreams  of  regarding  it  as  a  condescension  that  she 
is  allowed  to  do  so,  nor  does  the  other  look  upon  her  near- 
ness as  an  act  of  obtrusion.  In  two  minutes  you  will  find 
them  in  pleasant  conversation  together.  The  only  per- 
sons in  Germany  that  cause  a  bridling  up  among  the 
native  Deutschers,  are  the  Jews,  who,  all  over  the  conti- 
nent, are  regarded  with  suspicion  and  aversion.  There  is 
a  very  strong  class  feeling  as  regards  them,  which  I  as  a 
foreigner  could  never  understand. 

One  evening,  when  I  had  set  myself  down  in  an  arbour 
in  the  garden  above-named,  with  my  twopenny  chopin 
of  wine  before  me,  an  old  gentleman  in  a  grey  mustache, 
accompanied  by  his  daughter,  entered  and  sat  down 
opposite.  The  old  gentleman  was  so  vivacious  and 
brusque  in  his  manner,  that  I  at  once  supposed  him  to  be 
a  Frenchman.  I  was  mistaken.  He  at  once  addressed 
me,  and  observing  my  imperfect  speech,  inquired  if  I  was 
a  Hollander.  I  told  him  my  country ;  and  immediately 
he  and  his  daughter  commenced  with  me  an  animated 
conversation  on  the  works  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Bulwer, 
and  Shakspere,  (all  of  which  are  much  read  in  Germany), 
as  well  as  those  of  Goethe,  Schiller,  Jean  Paul,  and  the  other 
great  names  of  Germany.  The  old  gentleman  then  told 
me  something  of  his  history  j  he  was  eighty-one  years  of 
age — had  been  a  soldier  under  the  Great  Frederick,  and 
was  with  him  when  he  performed  his  last  grand  maneuvre 
before  Magdeburg,  in  1781.  He,  of  course,  adored  his 
departed  hero,  whom  he  eulogized  as  the  greatest  man 
arid  philosopher  of  his  age.  I  afterwards  ascertained  that 
this  gentleman  was  a  Baron  of  note ;  and  I  merely  men- 
tion the  circumstance  to  show  the  kindly  and  familiar 
feeling  which  pervades  the  German  people  of  all  ranks 
in  their  public  places.  The  result  is,  that  even  the  poorest 
ranks  are  beneficially  influenced — are  polite,  well-bred, 
and  affable — salute  each  other  when  they  meet  by  re- 
spectfully doffing  their  caps  to  each  other  and  exchanging 
the  compliments  of  the  day.  Nor  is  there  any  drunken- 
ness to  be  seen — there  is  very  little  drinking  of  strong 
drink — the  music  and. the  dancing  satisfy  them.  During 
the  six  months  I  was  in  Germany,  I  saw  only  one 
drunken  person,  and  he  was  a  Prussian  regular  soldier. 

I  have  alluded  to  the  observance  of  the  Sunday,  which 
in  Germany  is  lax.  The  continental  natives  are  not  Sab- 
batarians. Even  the  Calvinistic  Hollanders  regard  the  day 
as  a  festival ;  holding  concerts,  attending  theatres,  and  fre- 
quenting music  gardens,  on  that  day.  All  over  Germany 
it  is  kept  as  a  day  mainly  of  pleasure  j  but  it  is  also  one 
of  worship — the  continental  people  contriving  to  make 
even  their  religion  pleasant  by  the  admixture  of  painting, 
spectacle,  and  music.  On  Sunday  mornings  ail  the 
shops  and  places  of  business  are  opened  at  the  usual 
hour,  and  goods  are  exposed  for  sale  and  sold  as  on  other 
days.  Fruit  sellers  and  fruit  buyers  flock  to  market. 
But  religious  services  are  also  going  on  j  mass  is  per- 
formed in  all  the  churches  at  an  early  hour — as  early  as 
three  or  four  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  and  about  nine 
o'clock,  there  is  another  service,  and  a  sermon.  The 
churches,  at  these  services,  are  crowded,  and  the  audi- 
ences most  attentive.  But  the  bulk  are  women,  who 
occupy  the  body  of  the  church,  without  any  admixture  of 
men — the  men  occupying  the  gallery  or  standing  round 
about  the  church.  In  the  afternoon  and  evening,  there 
are  also  services,  but  these  are  only  attended  by  the 
poorer  classes.  There  is  a  grand  military  parade  at  mid- 
day, and  in  the  afternoon  the  population  turns  out,  well- 
dressed,  sober,  and  orderly,  and  proceed  to  their  plea- 
sures in  various  directions,  some  to  the  music  gardens, 
others  to  the  country  gasthuises,  others  to  the  dancing 
rooms,  concerts,  or  theatres,  which  are  open  on  that  day, 
if  on  no  other  in  the  week.  Thus  do  the  population 
spend  their  Sunday  evenings,  and  know  not  that  they 
are  thereby  exciting  the  slightest  cause  for  indignation 
among  people  so  strict  and  Sabbath-loving  as  we  are.  I 
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have  seen  Glasgow  on  a  Sunday  evening,  and  I  confess,  they  used  to  sally  forth  and  plunder  the  merchants  upon 
whatever  may  be  said  of  German  Sabbath  observ-  the' Rhine. 

ance,  that  of  Glasgow  is  about  the  most  frightful,  as  |  The  sun  was  descending  in  the  west  as  I  left  the  place, 
regards  a  large  portion  of  the  working  classes,  that  can  ianc]  I  therefore  found  it  would  be  necessary  to  stay  with 
possibly  be  imagined.  We  certainly  need  to  pluck  the  the  worthy  baker  of  Bendorf  for  the  night.  Any  one 
beam  out  of  our  own  eye  before  we  condemn  our  who  has  slept  in  a  native  German  bed  will  know  what 
neighbours.  I  my  fate  was  on  that  occasion.  A  narrow  ledge,  supplied 

One  delicious  afternoon  in  July,  I  started  on  an  excur-  with  a  mattress  of  hair,  and  instead  of  blankets,  a  feather 
sion  down  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  as  far  as  Bendorf,  coverlet,  nearly  as  thick  as  a  pillow,  and  enough  to  smother 
near  which  stands  the  frowning  old  castle  of  the  Counts  of  j  one  in  a  summer's  night.  And  then  such  pillows  !  The 
Sayn.  The  distance  was  about  seven  miles,  through  a  j  upper  end  of  the  mattress  elevated,  and  on  it  placed  two 
lovely  country,  presenting  charming  views  of  the  sur-  square  and  thick  pillows  or  cushions,  so  that  if  a  person 


rounding  scenery.  I  passed  close  under  the  precipitous 
rock  on  which  stands  the  fortress  of  Ehrenbreitstein  and 
about  half-a-mile  further  on,  the  view  of  Coblentz  with 
the  old  castle  of  the  Electors  of  Treves  fronting  the 
Moselle,  the  spires  of  the  catholic  churches  towering 
above  the  buildings  in  the  town,  the  handsome  fa9ade  of 
the  modern  Palace  of  the  Electors  extending  along  the 
Rhine,  the  bridge  of  boats  extending  across  the  river, 
whose  windings  died  away  in  the  distance  and  were  shut  in 
by  the  forest-crowned  hills  and  castellated  crags  which 
bounded  and  enclosed  the  view,  with  here  and  there  a  boat 
or  vessel  gracefully  specking  the  bosom  of  the  stream, — all 
contributed  to  form  a  picture  so  bright,  and  so  enchanting, 
that  it  can  never  be  effaced  from  my  memory.  After 
enriching  my  sketch-book  with  this  charming  view,  I 
proceeded  on  my  way,  passing  a  succession  of  vineyards, 
which  produce  the  celebrated  Bleichart  wine,  situated 
close  to  the  sweetly-placed  village  of  Urban.  Next  I 
passed  through  Mallendar,  then  Vallendar,  a  little  market 
town,  in  which  the  manufacture  of  earthenware,  iron, 
and  wine,  is  carried  on.  All  along  the  road,  overhanging 
it  on  either  side,  were  pear,  apple,  and  cherry  trees,  laden 
with  fruit,  which  grow  throughout  the  Rhine  valley  in 
great  profusion.  I  reached  Bendorf,  a  remote  place  quite 
out  of  the  track  of  tourists,  which  does  not  so  much 
as  boast  of  a  village  inn.  But  I  found  the  sign  of  a 
Gastwirthhaus  over  the  door  of  a  humble  baker,  and  I 
entered  there  The  good  man  came  from  his  oven, 
and  the  family  were  about  to  sit  down  to  dinner.  The 
fare  was  green  peas,  with  a  condiment  of  cheese.  The 
host  was  a  pious  catholic,  and  when  he  said  grace,  the 
whole  family  stood  up,  crossing  themselves  devoutly  as 
he  ended.  There  was  one  charming  girl  in  the  family 
group,  dark-eyed,  slender,  pale,  with  a  pouting  under  lip ; 
but  altogether  with  an  expression  of  face  as  sweet  and 
devoted  as  that  of  a  saint.  Long  eye -lashes  shaded  her 
swimming  eyes,  and  she  seemed  to  me  worthy  to  sit  as  a 
Madonna  to  the  greatest  painter.  Beauty  is  compara- 
tively rare  along  the  Rhine,  which  made  this  sweet  girl's 
face,  in  that  retired  spot,  so  much  the  more  striking  and 
surprising. 

After  dinner,  I  proceeded  to  climb  the  hill  behind  the 
little  village  of  Sayn,  on  which  the  castle  is  situated.  It 
is  an  extensive  and  venerable  ruin,  and  in  olden  times 
must  have  been  of  great  strength.  The  view  from  it 
is  most  extensive,  far  across  the  level  and  open  country 
through  which  the  Rhine  here  flows,  till,  far  in  the  dis- 
tance, it  is  lost  in  the  mountain  gorge  into  which  it 
passes  near  Andernach.  It  looks  like  a  silver  thread 
winding  across  the  plain,  the  same  river  that  not  far 
beneath  your  feet  is  a  broad  and  rapid  stream.  I  then 
ascended  the  lofty  hill  which  rises  behind  the  castle,  feast- 
ing upon  the  wild  strawberries  which  abounded  on  its 
summit.  From  that  point  the  view  of  the  country 
around  is  still  more  extensive,  and  you  obtain  delightful 
peeps  into  the  wooded  valleys  on  either  side  of  the  hill, 
with  the  village  church,  the  village  green  and  washing 
place,  where  the  village  maidens  were  rinsing  heaps  of 
linen,  and  the  little  river  dancing  and  frisking  from  rock 
to  rock  down  the  valley.  Then,  on  the  other  side,  at  the 
upper  extremity  of  the  valley,  there  is  another  old  pictur- 
esque ruin,  of  the  castle  of  the  Counts  of  Izenberg,  whence 


makes  use  of  the  entire  arrangement,  he  must  nearly  sit 
upright  in  bed  while  he  sleeps.  However,  such  seems  to 
be  the  usage  of  the  country,  and  travellers  who  go  out 
of  the  beaten  track  must  learn  to  accommodate  them- 
selves to  it. 


THE     DESERT     ISLAND. 

A  MAN,  immensely  rich  and  very  benevolent,  wished  one 
day  to  create  the  well-being  of  one  of  his  slaves  ;  he  gave 
him  his  liberty,  saying  : — "  You  see  that  ship  loaded  with 
merchandize, — it  is  yours  ;  leave, — you  are  free  :  manage 
well  that  little  fortune  ;  it  will  be  able  to  render  you 
happy." 

The  slave  embarked  ;  but,  when  at  some  leagues  distance 
from  the  shore,  he  saw  the  clouds  gathering,  and  he  knew 
that  a  tempest  would  not  be  long  before  it  burst  forth. 
Soon,  in  effect,  the  clouds  seemed  to  struggle  against 
each  other,  and  the  lightnings  embraced  them  ;  those 
vivid  lights,  which  were  reflected  in  mountains  of  the 
agitated  water,  were  followed  by  a  deep  obscurity ;  the 
noise  of  the  thunder  was  repeated  from  afar,  and  the 
vessel  struck  suddenly  against  the  rocks,  near  to  a  desert 
island. 

The  unfortunate  slave  saw  at  once  the  imminence  of 
his  peril ;  he  seized  a  large  piece  of  wood,  which  was  his 
plank  of  safety,  for  the  waves  cast  him  upon  the  shore  of 
the  island. 

The  whole  of  his  cargo  was  lost,  as  also  three  com- 
panions,  who  had  wished  to  share  the  chances  of  his 
fortune ;  alone,  deprived  of  all,  he  saw  himself  reduced 
to  live  upon  roots,  in  awaiting  the  passage  of  some  vessel. 
Despair  was  beginning  to  seize  upon  him,  for  he  had 
wandered  a  long  time,  seeking  in  vain  the  track  of  a 
human  habitation,  when  suddenly  he  perceived  a  proces- 
sion of  strange-looking  men,  who,  without  doubt,  had  seen 
his  distress,  for  they  came  towards  him,  crying  out ; — 
"  Let  us  go  to  the  help  of  our  king  !  " 

He  believed  at  first  they  were  madmen,  but  he  was 
soon  ^surrounded,  saluted,  and  forced  to  ascend  into  a 
magnificent  palanquin.  They  conducted  him  in  triumph 
into  a  sumptuous  palace ;  they  dressed  him  in  purple ; 
and  afterwards  crowned  him.  One  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  island,  who  seemed  to  command  the  others,  invited 
the  newly-made  king  to  seat  himself  upon  a  throne,  and 
then  said  to  him  : — • 

"  You  are  the  king  that  the  lord  has  sent  us.  That 
old  man,"  said  he,  pointing  out  a  venerable  man,  "  is 
your  intimate  counsellor, — you  will  never  find  him  at 
fault."  Then,  followed  by  the  other  inhabitants,  he  re- 
tired, after  having  bowed  respectfully. 

The  poor,  shipwrecked  man  believed  himself  at  first 
to  be  under  the  influence  of  a  dream,  and  strove  to  collect 
his  thoughts. 

"  Do  not  be  astonished,"  said  the  old  man,  who  had 
remained  near  him,  "  I  am  going  to  explain  that  which 
seems  a  mystery  to  you." 

"  This  island  is  inhabited  by  spirits,  who  have  obtained 
from  God  the  favour  of  being  governed  by  a  son  of 
Adam.  Every  year  a  shipwrecked  man  takes  the  placa 
that  you  occupy,  and  your  reign  will  last  but  a  year ;  when 
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that  time  shall  have  passed,  )'ou  will  see  yourself  despoiled 
of  all  your  royal  insignia  ;  they  will  place  you,  as  poor  as 
you  came,  in  a  boat,  which  will  be  the  toy  of  the  winds, 
and  which  will  bear  you  to  a  neighbouring  island,  the  most 
arid  of  any  of  this  zone.  You  must  employ,  then,  wisely 
this  period  of  glory,  if  you  wish  to  reserve  to  yourself  a 
shelter  against  want  and  misery.  You  will  be  able  to  do 
so,  in  preparing  yourself  a  refuge,  for  you  will  be  sent 
away  without  pity." 

"  But  what  has  become  of  my  predecessors  ?  "  asked 
the  new  king,  "  have  they  known  the  fate  which  awaited 
them  after  a  reign  of  so  short  a  duration  ? " 

"  All  have  been  informed  of  it,"  replied  the  old  man  ; 
"  b'ut  most  of  them,  dazzled  with  the  passing  splendour 
which  surrounded  them,  forgot  the  time ;  others,  fearing 
to  trouble  the  happiness  they  felt  by  the  pre-occupations 
of  the  future,  and,  in  a  state  of  apparent  infatuation, 
allowed  the  days,  the  months,  and  the  year  to  pass,  with- 
out thinking  of  their  future  fate.  Almost  all,  weaned  by 
my  counsels,  have  exiled  me.  All  have  landed  without 
resources  upon  the  desert  island  that  I  have  been  speak- 
ing to  you  about,  and  they  lead  a  miserable  life,  full  of 
despair  and  remorse." 

"  But  what  means  are  there  to  escape  this  cruel  des- 
tiny ?  "  asked,  with  anxiety,  the  king. 

"  You  will  be  able  to  do  so  easily,  by  not  losing  a 
moment ;  the  island  upon  which  you  will  have  to  land  is 
arid  and  a  desert ;  make  it  habitable. 

"  The  people  over  which  you  reign  owe  you  obedience ; 
you  can  dispose  of  many  workmen,  who  will  till  those 
uncultivated  lands  ;  and,  when  verdure  shall  have  replaced 
the  sand,  when  rich  harvests  shall  be  prepared,  you  will 
find  no  want  of  companions  to  come  and  share  your  joy, 
and  the  abundance  of  your  new  country.  That  you  may 
not  lose  time,  always  suppose  that  the  year  of  your  reign 
is  to  expire  to-morrow." 

These  words  of  the  wise  counsellor  remained  deeply 
impressed  on  the  mind  of  the  slave  king,  and  from  the 
time  he  had  taken  the  reins  of  his  own  state,  he  never 
lost  sight  in  the  pre-ocupations  of  the  moment  of  the 
works  of  the  future.  He  sent  a  party  of  his  subjects, 
provided  with  all  that  was  necessary,  to  plough  and  sow 
the  island  which  was  to  be  his  last  refuge  ;  and  the  year 
was  approaching  its  end,  when  the  wise  counsellor  came 
and  said  to  him,  smilingly  : — 

"  I  see,  with  pleasure,  that  you  have  not  been  idle,  as 
regards  the  future,  during  the  short  continuance  of  your 
reign.  It  is  to-morrow  that  we  are  to  separate.  Poor, 
almost  naked,  you  will  be  placed  in  the  boat,  which 
will  take  you  to  the  island,  which  was  sterile  a  year 
ago,  but  which  is  now  nourishing.  You  are  right  not  to 
fear,  for  a  lasting  happiness  will  be  your  recompense. 
You  have  been  above  the  passions,  in  disdaining  that 
which  flatters  the  senses  and  ambition :  you  have  thought 
of  your  salvation. 

*'  My  mission  is  terminated,  and  I  am  delighted  with 
the  happiness  that  is  in  store  for  you." 

The  king  remained  thoughtful  a  moment  after  the 
departure  of  the  wise  man;  then  he  awaited  with 
resignation  the  hour  at  which  he  was  to  leave. 

Early  the  next  day,  the  inhabitants  came  and  took 
him  away  from  his  palace,  and  conducted  him  to  the  frail 
boat  which  was  to  carry  him  away. 

Scarcely  had  he  arrived  upon  the  shore  of  that  island, 
so  much  dreaded  by  his  predecessors,  when  he  felt  him- 
self overcome  by  a  sense  of  infinite  happiness.  .  .  . 
From  a  desert,  that  island  had  become  fertile ;  the  inhabi- 
tants he  had  sent  there  had  remained,  and  came  with  joy 
to  meet  him,  exclaiming : 

"We  will  never  leave  you.  You  are  no  longer  a  mortal, 
for  happiness  unbounded,  and  without  end,  is  in  store  for 
you !  Come,  and  enjoy  in  peace,  the  blessings  that  your 
provident  and  virtuous  life  has  deserved." 

10  it  necessary  to  explain  to  you  the  meaning  of  this 


apologue  ?  Have  you  not  recognised  that  this  slave,  who 
arrives  without  resources  in  the  Island  of  Spirits,  is  no 
other  than  Man,  cast  for  a  while  upon  Earth ;  his  inti- 
mate counsellor,  Wisdom,  which  points  out  to  him  the 
aim  of  life  ?  The  reign  of  a  year  is  the  life  of  man, — so 
short — so  uncertain  of  lasting  the  moment  which  follows 
one  of  the  pulsations  of  his  arteries.  That  island  ren- 
dered fertile,  and  where  he  is  received  to  live  in  happiness 
eternal,  was  peopled  by  his  good  actions,  which  went  be- 
fore to  receive  him. 


PRUDENCE  AND    IMPROVIDENCE. 

No  great  benefit  will  accrue  to  the  working  classes  of 
this  country — such  as  every  well-wisher  of  their  class 
would  wish  them  to  enjoy — unless  they  take  advantage 
of  their  improved  physical  condition  to  raise  themselves 
socially,  mentally,  and  morally,  and  thereby  politically. 
And,  in  order  to  do  this,  they  must  all  husband  their  re- 
sources :  there  is  no  other  way  by  which  a  man,  or  any 
class  of  men  can  raise  themselves,  except  by  providence, 
forethought,  and  saving.  The  world  has  always  been  di- 
vided into  two  classes,  those  who  have  saved  and  those 
who  have  spent, — the  thrifty  and  the  extravagant;  and 
the  building  of  all  the  houses,  the  mills,  the  bridges,  and 
the  ships,  and  the  accomplishment  of  all  other  great  works 
which  have  rendered  man  civilized  and  happy,  has  been 
done  by  the  savers,  the  thrifty;  and  those  who  have 
wasted  their  resources  have  always  been  the  slaves  of 
those  who  have  been  thrifty.  It  has  been  the  law  of  na- 
ture and  of  Providence  that  it  should  be  so  ;  and  I  should 
be  a  great  impostor  if  I  promised  any  class  that  they 
would  advance  themselves  if  they  were  improvident, 
thoughtless,  and  idle.  See  what  is  going  on  in  another 
country — Ireland — where  there  is  almost  a  whole  class 
who  are  just  now  being  exterminated :  there  are  honourable 
exceptions  amongst  them,  I  know;  but  go  back  to  then*  past 
history  and  read  the  book  of  Sir  Jonah  Barrington,  and 
you  will  see  how  they  mortgaged  their  estates  for  claret, 
locked  their  friends  in  their  castles,  tapped  a  barrel  of 
wine,  and  would  not  allow  them  to  leave  till  it  was  gone; 
how  they  cut  down  the  trees  for  the  timber,  so  that  in 
some  districts  you  cannot  see  one  for  miles;  and  they 
would  have  taken  the  very  soil,  too,  if  they  could  have 
sold  it.  And  now  the  paupers  are  actually  crowding  these 
castles, — some  of  the  proprietors  reduced  almost  to 
paupers  themselves, — and  their  mansions  and  castles 
made  the  receptacles  of  paupers,  who  are  crawling  about 
on  their  terraces,  and  rambling  about  in  their  shrubberies, 
presenting  a  scene  of  retribution — in  many  instances,  of 
righteous  retribution  —  such  as  should  be  an  example 
and  a  warning  to  all  classes  in  this  country. — Richard 
Golden,  at  Leeds. 

PROGRESS    OF    SOCIAL    SECURITY. 

Considering  the  enormous,  and,  in  many  parts,  demo- 
ralized population  of  London,  it  is  quite  marvellous  there 

should  be  so  little  personal  insecurity At 

Kingston,  within  the  memory  of  man,  on  Sunday  even- 
ings, a  bell  used  to  be  rung,  at  intervals,  to  muster  the 
people  returning  to  town.  As  soon  as  a  band  was 
assembled,  sufficiently  numerous  to  ensure  mutual  protec- 
tion, it  set  off;,  and  so  on  till  all  had  passed.  George 
the  Fourth  and*  the  late  Duke  of  York,  when  very  young 
men,  were  stopped  one  night  in  a  hackney-coach,  and 
robbed  on  May  Hill,  Berkeley  Square.  To  cross 
Hounslow  Heath  or  Finchley  Common,  now  both  in- 
closed, after  sunset,  was  a  service  of  great  danger. 
Those  who  ventured  were  always  well  armed,  and  some 
few  had  even  ball-proof  carriages.  There  is  a  house  still 
standing,  I  believe,  on  Finchley,  which,  in  those  days, 
was  the  known  place  of  rendezvous  for  highwaymen. 
Happily,  these  things  are  now  matters  of  history.— -Th* 
Original* 
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IN  MEMORIAM. 

Yet  pity  and  sadness 

Could  not  depart  ! 

REST  in  thy  glory 
Humanly  HOOD  ! 

Star  in  the  story 
That  tells  of  the  good  ! 

Gladly,  yet  tearfully, 
Sadly,  yet  cheerfully, 
Sings  he  in  sorrow  ! 
Like  a  nightingale  singing 

Whisper  nought  jestingly 

While  its  heart-grief  is  wringing 

Over  his  tomb  ! 

Through  to-day's  sadness  clinging 

Let  him  lie  restingly 

To  the  hope  of  to-morrow  ! 

Wrapt  in  its  gloom, 
Till  the  glad  angel 
With  mercy's  evangel 
Quickens  its  womb  ! 

Where  Despair  lornfully, 
Muttereth  mournfully 
Over  its  grief, 
By  the  last  ember 

The  Bard  of  the  Poor 

In  dreary  December 

Shall  be  loved  evermore, 

Brings  he  relief  ! 

And  never  can  perish  ! 

And  flings  in  a  hope 

Something  remains  of  him 

With  the  semblance  of  glee, 

In  the  sweet  strains  of  him 

As  we  fling  in  a  rope 

Which  we  will  cherish  ! 

To  one  drowning  at  sea  ! 

In  wit  and  merriment 

Art  thou  a  father  ? 

They  are  pre-eminent  ; 

Art  thou  a  mother  ? 

Yet  doth  there  lie, 

Hast  thou  a  sister  ? 

Like  a  cloud  in  blue  sky, 

Hast  thou  a  brother  ? 

Under  that  seeming 

Let  the  poor  orphan's  lot 

A  something  that  tells 

Never  then  be  forgot  ! 

That  sorrow  was  streaming 

Think  of  those  who  have  not 

About  his  heart-cells 

One  or  the  other  ! 

Speak  of  him  kindly 

Fathers  of  British  -land 

Women  and  men  ! 

Children  he  left  ! 

The  throes  of  his  pen 

Give  the  warm  English-hand 

Study  not  blindly  ! 

To  the  bereft  ! 

E'en  his  laughter's  insanity 

Wound  not  their  feelings 

Rings  with  humanity, 

By  any  revealings 

List  to  it  then  !  " 

Of  charity  given  ! 

For  the  cot  of  distress 
He  hath  comforting  teachings, 
And  the  land  would  mourn  less 
Would  the  great  heed  his  preachings  ! 

Remember  the  part 
Of  the  generous  heart 
Is  noted  in  Heaven  ! 
Leave  the  good  deed 
With  your  heart  and  the  Lord, 

Daughters  of  wretchedness, 

And  granite  shall  bleed 

Aliens  from  blessedness, 

If  you  lose  your  reward  ! 

He  was  your  friend. 
With  your  heart's  secret  sighs 
Warm  were  his  sympathies, 
E'en  to  his  end  ! 

King  Death's  a  kind  teacher, 
Though  he  stands  like  a  preacher 
Immantled  in  gloom  ! 
O,  dying  men  !  press  on 

Tenderly  throbb'd  his  heart, 

The  living  this  lesson  — 

Tears  from  his  eyes  would  start 

,                       Be  vocal,  0  tomb  ! 

Over  your  woes  ! 
What  he  has  done  for  ye 
By  his  pan's  potency, 
Only  God  knows  ! 

Life  is  reality, 
Not  ideality, 
Something  tremendous  ! 
Full  of  great  destinies, 

Thoughtfully,  joyfully, 

Soon  to  be  histories  ! 

Manfully,  boyfully 

Father  1  then  send  us 

Floweth  his  song  ! 

One  skilled  in  its  mysteries  ! 

Like  a  glad  river 
Whereon  sunbeams  quiver 
Beautiful,  strong, 
Ever  and  ever 
It  danceth  along  ! 

To  speak  with  strong  power 
In  this  half-earnest  hcur 
To  the  ignorant  dying  ! 
Wake  slumbering  world  ! 
The  minutes  are  flying  ! 

As  on  an  April  day, 

And  Truth  is  outcrying, 

Tears  mingle  with  the  play 
Of  the  bright  dancing  ray  ; 

"  Thou  soon  shalt  be  hurl'd 
Where  there's  no  rectifying  !  " 

So  in  his  heart 

RICHARD  GLOVER. 

S  ii  one  the  rich  rainbow 
Of  comfort  and  gladness; 
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TITLE-WORSHIP. 

"  The  rank  is  but  the  Guinea  stamp, 
The  MAN'S  the  gowd  for  a'  that." 

BURNS. 

THE  worship  of  title  and  rank  is  one  of  the  weak  points 
of  the  English  character.  It  is  deeply  rooted  in  us,  and 
we  cannot  get  over  it.  We  carry  it  with  us  wherever  we 
go.  We  really  "love  a  lord,"  and  make  no  shame  in 
confessing  to  the  weakness.  If  we  get  up  a  public  meet- 
ing, we  must  have  a  lord  in  the  chair,  or  if  a  royal  duke, 
so  much  the  better.  Then  we  try  to  nil  the  platform 
about  him  with  other  lords  and  titled  men ;  and  thus 
many  a  "  highly  influential  meeting"  is  got  up.  Like  a 
certain  Eastern  people,  we  never  allow  our  armies  to 
move  without  placing  one  of  our  sacred  animals  in 
the  van. 

To  be  patronized  by  a  lord  is  a  great  stroke  of  good 
luck,  even  for  a  greengrocer ;  but  to  sport  the  Royal 
arms  over  the  door  is  the  safe  card  for  a  fortune.  Every- 
body is  sure  to  patronize  those  whom  nobility  patronizes. 
An  odour  of  aristocracy  hangs  about  them,  imparted  by 
noble  butlers  and  footmen ;  and  "  Jeames"  generally  ma- 
nages to  carry  about  with  him  a  pretty  extensive  stock  of 
the  aristocratic  afflatus. 

A  title  with  us  outweighs  all  other  considerations.  A 
man  may  be  a  wrencher  of  door-knockers,  a  town's  vaga- 
bond, a  plaything  of  jockeys  and  courtezans, — but  if  the 
word  "lord"  be  tagged  to  his  name,  you  will  see  what 
charity  is  at  once  extended  to  his  errors,  what  a  smile  of 
indulgence  greets  him  from  the  judgment-seat,  and  with 
what  respectful  consideration  he  is  treated  when  he  pays 
his  fine  and  is  bowed  out  of  the  police-office ;  while  the 
ragged  knave,  who  is  next  brought  up  for  "justice" — a 
fellow  that  has  stolen  a  loaf  of  bread  to  satisfy  his 
hunger — is  sent  to  the  treadmill  for  six  weeks,  to  medi- 
tate on  the  sacredness  of  aristocracy,  and  the  powerless- 
ness  of  poverty  in  England. 

It  is  really  odd  that  we  should  be  so  squeamish,  and  so 
very  indignant,  in  our  Protestant  zeal,  about  the  worship 
of  saints  by  Catholics,  and  ourselves  be  so  willing  to  bow 
down  to  any  man  of  our  privileged  classes  who  has  got  a 
handle  to  his  name.  Our  worship  of  Peers  is  surely 
something  far  more  reprehensible  than  the  Catholic  wor- 
ship of  saints.  Our  sacred  class  is  worshipped  because 
of  their  title ;  while  the  reverence  of  the  Catholic  is  for 
the  goodness,  virtue,  and  beautiful  sanctity  of  the 
departed. 

We  cannot  get  up  a  scientific  society  in  England  with- 
out displaying  our  title-worship.  No  society  ventures 
before  the  public  until  it  has  got  a  lord  or  a  duke  for  a 
president.  He  may  be  a  booby,  but  if  he  has  a  title  he 
will  do.  The  Royal  Society  has  for  its  president  gene 
rally  a  lord,  sometimes  a  duke,  occasionally  a  prince.  To 
be  in  possession  of  a  title — not  to  be  a  scientific  man — 


s  the  qualification  to  fill  the  chair.  And  thus  is  Science 
prostituted  to  Rank ;  for  rank  is  rarely,  if  ever,  scientific. 
Of  a  hundred  and  twenty  contributors  of  scientific  papers 
to  the  society  above-named,  only  one  is  a  peer — "  a  sun- 
beam that  has  gone  astray-.5' 

If  we  found  a  college,  it  must  have  titled  patrons,  or 
visitors,  to  satisfy  the  popular  requirements.  Chancellors 
and  Vice-Chancellors  are  selected  from  the  aristocracy  j 
t  matters  not  who  they  are,  or  what  their  qualifications  ; 
provided  they  have  a  high-sounding  title  enough,  they 
will  stand  the  test.  In  the  same  way,  if  we  found  an  asso- 
ciation for  the  promotion  of  the  Fine  Arts, — be  it  music, 
painting,  or  sculpture,  the  president  must  be  a  man  of  title. 
Even  the  associations  of  literature  stoop  to  the  same 
weakness,  and  select  chiefs  from  among  the  consecrated 
race.  And  yet  the  times  are  different  from  those  in  which 
literature  only  existed  upon  such  patronage ;  and  when 
men  like  Dr.  Johnson  had  to  kick  their  heels  waiting  in 
the  halls  of  their  most  gracious  patrons,  among  lacqueys, 
footmen,  and  dancing-masters. 

The  young  lord  would  be  more  than  human,  if  he  stood 
all  this  slavish  adulation  without  injury.  In  infancy,  he 
is  worshipped  by  his  nurse ;  then  he  is  adulated  by 
grooms,  peasantry,  and  hangers-on  of  the  family;  then 
he  is  toadied  by  his  tutor,  and  goes  to  college,  where  he 
finds  his  caste  still  held  sacred,  and  hosts  of  aspiring 
youths  trying  to  clamber  up  to  distinction  and  wealth,  by 
sticking  to  his  skirts ;  then  he  goes  out  into  the  world  at 
large,  where  he  is  delivered  over  to  the  general  adulation 
of  the  entire  public.  Can  we  be  surprised  that  the  titled 
man  should  be  arrogant  amid  all  this  prostrate  adoration  ? 
Why  should  we  expect  more  of  him  than  of  a  Hindoo 
Brahmin,  or  any  other  member  of  a  sacred  caste  ?  If  we 
lay  down  before  lords,  what  can  we  expect  but  that  the 
lords  will  walk  and  ride  over  us  ?  If  we  persist  in  throw- 
ing ourselves  under  their  feet,  we  must  expect  to  be 
trampled  on  now  and  then.  And  it  is  not  their  fault  that 
this  happens  so  much  as  it  is  our  own. 

Let  but  a  duke  or  a  lord  enter  a  town  or  a  neighbour- 
hood, and  all  eyes  are  at  once  staring,  all  mouths  are 
agape.  But  if  it  be  a  prince  ! — there  are  no  bounds  to 
the  excitement.  Crowds  flock  to  get  sight  of  him,  as  if 
he  were  a  being  come  from  another  world  with  a  message 
of  bliss  ;  he  is  hustled  and  pressed  by  mobs  of  highly  re» 
spectable  people ;  the  press  has  its  argus  eyes  all  concen- 
trated on  his  movements,  and  an  organized  staff  of 
reporters  catch  the  accents  which  fall  from  his  lips,  and 
treasure  them  up  in  their  printed  columns,  as  if  they 
were  the  very  incarnation  of  all  wisdom.  Royalty  is 
watched  most  scrupulously  and  carefully  ;  how  royalty 
looks,  how  it  eats,  how  it  dresses,  how  it  walks,  how  it 
talks,  is  described  with  a  minuteness  of  detail  which,  to 
royalty,  cannot  fail  to  be  infinitely  disgusting,  Royalty 
can  scarcely  walk  abroad  without  risk  of  being  mobbed. 
The  worship  amounts  to  a  persecution ;  and  accordingly 
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we  do  not  wonder  that  after  the  idolatrous  reception  of 
Her  Majesty  at  Brighton,  she  should  have  retreated  to 
the  quieter  scenes  of  Balmoral  and  Osborne  Hoxise.  It 
is  indeed  a  matter  of  some  surprise  to  us,  that  a  body  of 
gentlemen  of  education,  refinement,  and  good-sense, — 
such  as  reporters  generally  are, — should  make  themselves 
the  instruments  of  gratifying  the  prying  and  prurient 
curiosity  with  which  so  large  a  body  of  the  English  public 
run  after  the  details  of  such  insignificant  gossip  and  little 
talk,  as  ordinarily  make  up  our  royal  and  aristocratic 
intelligence. 

We  have  a  host  of  book-makers  always  pressing  them- 
selves into  the  same  service,  and  their  productions  lie 
on  most  tables,  or  are  to  be  found  on  the  shelves  of  most 
libraries.  Our  books  of  the  Peerage  are  studied  like 
prayer-books  ;  there  are  some  English  travellers  who  go 
abroad  with  only  "Murray's  Handbook"  and  ''  Debrett." 
Our  novels  are  not  reckoned  complete  without  an  array 
of  lords  and  ladies,  who  figure  as  the  principal  per- 
formers. 

The  deeds  of  kings,  dukes,  and  lords,  fill  the  pages 
of  our  history-books  ;  and  one  would  suppose  that  such 
a  thing  as  a  PEOPLE  did  not  exist  in  past  times.  The 
chronicles  of  our  campaigns  are  got  up  as  the  biographies 
of  dukes  and  lords  j  -and  lives  of  Lord  This,  That,  and 
The  Other,  are  as  plentiful  in  our  libraries  as  are  "  the 
leaves  of  Vallombrosa."  If  a  lord  dies,  you  see  long  me- 
moirs of  him  forthwith  appear  in  all  the  daily  and  weekly 
prints;  and  his  titles  are  described  with  a  marvellous 
accuracy  and  detail.  If  a  lord  is  born,  you  have  him  in 
the  births  ;  if  a  lord  is  married,  the  ceremony  is 
described,  the  trousseau,  the  festivities,  the  looks  of  the 
noble  bride  and  bridegroom,  and  an  infinite  detail  of 
nothings  are  set  down  for  the  general  perusal.  If  a  lord 
or  a  lady  is  sick,  you  have  daily  bulletins  issued,  signed  by 
three  doctors,  who,  doubtless,  look  to  this  publicity  as  one 
efficient  way  of  advertising  their  connection.  If  the  lord 
or  lady  dies  and  is  buried,  you  are  then  treated  to  a  mi- 
nute account  of  the  funeral ;  the  hearses  and  horses,  the 
pall  and  its  bearers,  the  mutes  and  mourners,  the  coffin 
and  its  inscription,  the  mausoleum  and  the  vault.  Then 
comes  the  public  subscription  for  a  monument.  A  lord 
has  died,  and  he  must  still  be  worshipped  in  a  stone. 

This  title-worship  pervades  our  entire  society.  It  de- 
scends from  the  queen  on  the  throne  to  the  humblest 
grade.  It  is  not  nobility  of  character,  great  thoughts, 
or  great  deeds,  that  we  care  for  or  worship  as  a  nation, 
only  caste,  class,  rank,  and  title.  Take  any  man  from 
the  ranks,  and  give  him  a  handle  to  his  name,  and  you  im- 
mediately invest  him  with  a  new  power,  but  that  power 
resides  not  in  himself ;  it  is  in  the  hearts  of  those  who 
worship  him.  He  is  set  above  the  canaille  by  a  title,  and 
the  canaille  worship  the  title.  It  is  only  the  popular 
reception  of  the  title  that  gives  the  title  its  value,  and  if 
the  people  ceased  to  worship  it,  no  one  would  desire  it. 
The  real  power  of  aristocracy  is  in  the  aristocratic  spirit 
and  sympathy  which  pervades  the  entire  of  society  in 
England.  In  our  hearts  we  worship  aristocracy,  and  the 
wealth  that  surrounds  it :  we  regard  it  as  the  acme  of 
respectability,  and  the  supreme  height  of  worldly  station. 
It  is  the  true  f<  genteel,"  and  that  is  what  we  all  would 
be.  We  long  for  front  seats.  We  will  spend  our  lives, 
and  give  up  our  comfort  and  happiness  to  reach  them. 
We  are  never  done  scrambling  for  precedence  there.  We 
are  very  aristocratic  at  heart.  We  cannot  bear  a  person 
who  is  not  respectable,  or  who  is  not  genteel.  Work  is 
not  genteel,  and  we  hate  it — associating  it  with  foul 
hands.  Our  women  are  all  intense  aristocrats  at  heart. 
Look  at  a  group  of  little  girls  :  with  what  awe  and  wonder 
they  gaze  after  a  gaily-dressed  young  lady,  no  older  than 
themselves.  Then,  what  longing  after  gentility  have  they 
not  ?  How  they  linger  over  the  fair  lords  in  the  senti- 
mental novels.  What  beautiful  titles;  for,  as  Jeanie 


about  titles  than  gentlemen."  But  we  have  the  same 
taste  prevalent  among  the  working  classes.  They,  too, 
love  lords.  At  a  late  uproarious  West  Riding  election 
meeting,  at  Wakefield,  when  no  speaker  could  obtain  a 
hearing,  a  lord  stepped  forward.  "  Hooray  !"  shouted 
a  working  man,  "let's  hear  my  lord!"  And  sure  enough, 
the  rumour  of  a  lord's  appearance  on  the  stage  very 
shortly  stilled  the  tumult,  and  he  was  heard  to  an  end. 
Look  at  the  lodges  of  working  men,  and  you  will  find  a 
"  Most  Noble  Grand"  in  the  chair,  surrounded  by  a  host 
of  "  Worthy  Grands,"  "  Past  Grands,"  and  other  titled 
men,  more  numerous  than  we  can  mention.  They  deco- 
rate themselves  in  robes  and  cocked  hats,  and  wield 
sceptres,  tridents,  swords,  and  such-like.  They  pride 
themselves  in  their  "  Regalia,"  and  sometimes  high  prices 
are  paid  for  the  honour  of  wearing  them.  The  Aristo- 
cratic, title-worshiping  spirit  of  England  is  thus  very 
deeply  seated.  It  is  the  growth  of  centuries.  Perhaps  it 
dates  from  the  Conquest,  when  the  ruling  lords  and  the 
ruled  serfs  divided  the  population.  The  ruling  class  has 
become  more  mixed  now ;  it  does  not  disdain  to  enrich 
itself  by  frequent  alliances  with  the  daughters  of  wealthy 
tea-dealers  or  cotton-spinners :  it  thus  combines  the 
aristocracy  of  title  and  money  in  one  ascendant  caste. 
Still,  it  is  the  Norman  Conquest  that  governs  us :  its  in- 
stitutions, though  greatly  enlarged  and  popularized,  are 
still  paramount ;  its  landed  laws,  which  all  the  rest  of 
Europe  has  long  ago  thrown  off,  continue  to  be  the  laws 
by  which  the  land  of  England  is  held  together  in  masses, 
for  the  aristocratic  class.  As  an  old  Saxon  chronicle 
has  it — 

"  The  folc  of  Norman  die 

Among  us  woneth  yet,  and  schuleth  ever  mo  .... 

Of  the  Normannes  heth  thys  hey  men,  that  beth  of  thys  lond, 

And  the  lowe  men  of  Saxons.'' 


NEWSTEAD  ABBEY. 

"  Newstead  !  fast  falling1,  once  resplendent  dome  ! 

Religion's  shrine  :  repentr.nt  Henry's  pride  ! 
Of  warriors,  monks,  and  dames  the  cloister' cl  tomb, 
Whose  pensive  shades  around  thy  ruins  glide. 

Hail  to  thy  pile  !  more  honouj'd  in  thy  fall 
Than  modern  mansions  in  their  pillar'd  state : 

Proudly  majestic  frowns  thy  vaulted  hall 
Scowling  defiance  on  the  blasts  of  fate." 

SUCH  was  the  greeting  of  the  youthful  Byron,  when  in 
early  boyhood  he  visited  the  halls  of  his  fathers,  and 
saw  the  "once  resplendent  dome"  crumbling  to  decay 
and  "fast  falling  "  beneath  the  ravages  of  time  and  neg- 
lect! Such  were  the  feelings  of  him,  but  for  whose 
memory,  Newstead,  with  all  its  rich  treasures  of  anti- 
quity, its  beautiful  abbey  and  grounds,  and  the  monastic 
relics  connected  with  it, — had  long  been  doomed  to  com- 
parative oblivion,  or  shared  only  that  general  interest 
which*  is  attached  to  the  monuments  of  a  bygone  age. 
What  then  must  be  the  feelings  of  the  pilgrim  stranger, 
who  now  visits  that  hoary  pile ;  and  who,  in  addition  to 
the  historical  and  religious  associations  with  which  it  is 
invested,  views  it  chiefly  as  a  spot  sacred  to  genius,  and 
hallowed  by  the  remembrance  of  that  immortal  bard,  who 
inherited  its  lands,  and  for  a  while  dwelt  beneath  tha 
canopy  of  its  roof? 

None,  indeed,  but  those  who  have  visited  Newstead,  can 
form  an  adequate  idea  of  the  thrill  of  interest  that  runs 
through  the  mind  when  first  it  stands  before  their  view. 
What  a  mixed  feeling  of  pleasure  and  melancholy — 
rapture  and  sadness — admiration  and  pity !  The  very 
moment  you  enter  the  park  this  feeling  begins  to  operate. 
There  is  a  sadness  and  solemnity  in  everything, — the  dark 
forest  with  its  gloomy  fir  trees  rearing  their  tall  summits 
to  the  sky,— the  wild  shaggy  waste  that  begirts  it,  with  its 
naked,  or  bracken-crowned  declivities  sloping  down  to 
the  road, — the  broad  lakes,  surrounded  with  mournful  trees, 
Deans  sagaciously  remarks,  "  Ladies  are  more  particular  i  whose  dark  figures  are  shadowed  in  the  waters,  and 
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present  a  sombre  and  melancholy  aspect,  —  the  rooks 
in  sable  plumage  glittering  in  the  sun,  and  cawing  dis- 
mally around  you — and  last  of  all  the  Abbey  itself, — 
a  "vast  and  venerable  pile"  with  its  "grey  worn  towers' 
rising  gently  over  the  trees,  its  "  yawning  arches  "  crum- 
bling to  decay,  and  its  entire  appearance  presenting  to  the 
eye  a  token  of  former  grandeur  and  departed  glory " 
Yet,  I  must  not  do  injustice  to  the  old  mansion,  for 
since  the  time  when  the  verses  quoted  at  the  head  of  this 
chapter  were  written,  Newstead  has  passed  into  other 
hands,  happily  more  active  in  its  preservation,  and  insteac 
i  of  presenting  the  dilapidated  appearance  it  did  then,  is 
now  restored  to  a  comely  and  comfortable  habitation, — 
rejoicing  in  the  honour  of  a  green  old  age.  It  is  said  that 
Colonel  Wild  man,  who  purchased  the  place  of  Lord 
Byron  after  his  departure  from  England,  has  spent  up- 
wards of  j£J100,000  in  repairs  and  improvements,  and  is 
restoring  everything,  as  far  as  art  and  labour  are  able  to 
do,  to  comparative  newness ;  endeavouring  thus  to 
realize  the  hope  expressed  by  the  poet,  on  bidding  adieu 
to  Newstead : — 

"  Haply  thy  sun  emerging  yet  may  shine 
Thee  to  irradiate  with  meridian  ray  ; 
Hours  splendid  as  the  past  may  still  be  thine, 
And  bless  thy  future  as  thy  former  day  !  " 

I  must  now,  however,  proceed  to  give  a  more  succinct 
account  of  my  visit  to  this  interesting  place.  A  breezy 
drive  of  some  nine  or  ten  miles  from  the  town  of  Not- 
tingham— in  whose  neighbourhood  I  had  been  spending  a 
few  weeks — brought  me  and  my  companion  to  a  neat, 
newly-built,  roadside  inn  called  the  "Hut,"  which  is 
close  upon  the  grounds  of  Newstead,  and  about  five  miles 
from  Mansfield.  A  pleasant  walk  of  about  a  mile — 
partly  through  a  thick  plantation  of  fir  trees,  and  partly 
through  a  wild,  uncultivated  tract,  the  remains  of  "Merry 
Sherwood" — brought  us  -suddenly,  by  the  turn  of  an 
angle  round  the  garden  wall,  in  front  of  the  venerable 
edifice,  with  its  broad  sheet  of  water  stretched  out  before 
j  it.  We  gazed  on  it  for  some  time  before  we  could  pre- 
vail on  ourselves  to  quit  "the  sight  so  fair''  and  view  the 
other  curiosities  of  the  place.  It  is  a  quaint,  curious, 
and  motley  piece  of  architecture,  and  well  described  by 
Lord  Byron,  as 

"  An  old,  old,  monastery  once,  and  now- 
Still  older  mansion,  of  a  rich  and  rart 
Mixed  Gothic." 

At  one  end  is  a  castellated  tower,  with  battlements, 
turrets,  &c.,  and  at  the  other  the  remains  of  an  old  cha- 
pel, with  its  large  lancet  windows  overgrown  and  festooned 
with  ivy,  and  presenting  a  most  beautiful  and  picturesque 
appearance.  As  the  housekeeper  and  servants  were  en- 
gaged at  dinner,  we- walked  into  the  gardens  and  pleasure 
grounds,  and  amused  ourselves  until  the  housekeeper  was  at 
liberty  to  show  us  through  the  abbey.  On  entering  these 
we  found  ourselves  in  a  perfect  fairy  land, — an  Eden  of 
beauty  and  bliss.  Never  did  I  behold  a  scene  so  perfectly 
charming.  The  grey  old  abbey,  mantled  with  moss  and 
ivy  and  surrounded  by  solemn  groves;  the  pleasure 
grounds  in  front,  exquisitively  laid  out,  and  adorned  with 
every  ornament  that  taste  and  elegance  can  suggest ;  and 
in  front  of  these,  glittering  like  silver  through  the  trees, 
the  beautiful  and  transparent  lake,  with  its  boats  and 
pinnaces  lying  at  anchor  on  its  surface,  and  gently  heaving 
with  the  wave  ;  its  stately  swans  swimming  majestically 
over  it,  and  the  water  hen  and  wild  duck  anon  whirring 
from  its  brink.  There  appears,  indeed,  to  be  no  end  to 
the  water,  and  whichever  way  you  turn,  a  broad  sheet 
of  it  lies  expanded  before  you. 

Byron  dearly  loved  the  water,  and  during  his  occasional 
sojourns  at  Newstead,  spent  a  considerable  portion  of  his 
time  upon  it  either  in  fishing,  bathing,  or  sailing  about  in 
the  boat  with  his  favourite  dog  Boatswain.  One  of  his 
amusements  was  to  throw  himself  out  of  the  boat  and 
appear  to  be  drowning,  when  the  dog  would  immediately 


jump  after  him  and  drag  him  in  safety  to  the  shore.     He 
thus  beautifully  describes  the  appearance  of  the  lake  : — 

"  Before  the  mansion  lay  a  lucid  lake, 

Broad  as  transparent,  deep,  and  freshly  fed 

By  a  river,  which  its  soften'd  way  did  take 
In  currents  through  the  calmer  water  spread 

Around  :  the  wild-fowl  nestled  in  the  brake 
And  sedges,  brooding  in  their  liquid  bed  J 

The  woods  sloped  downwards  to  its  brink,  and  stood 

With  their  green  faces  fix'd  upon  the  flood." 

After  wandering  through  the  new  and  more  orna- 
mented part  of  the  gardens,  which  were  not  formerly  in 
existence,  and  have  only  been  added  since  Colonel  Wild- 
man  became  possessed  of  the  abbey,  we  came  at  length  to 
the  "Devil's  Wood"  as  it  is  called,  a  dark,  gloomy,  and 
mysterious  looking  grove,  and  rendered  doubly  terrifying 
by  the  appearance  of  two  huge  statues  of  the  God  Pan 
and  his  wife  Pandora,  erected  on  high  pedestals  in  the 
centre  of  the  grove.  These  were  placed  here  by  Lord 
Byron's  great  uncle,  "the  wicked  Lord  Byron"  as  he 
was  termed  by  the  rustic  people,  on  account  of  his 
violent  and  fiendish  temper,  and  his  strange  and  whimsical 
eccentricities.  This  was  one  amongst  his  extraordinary 
whims,  which,  however  gratifiying  to  himself,  caused  no 
small  terror  and  conjecture  amongst  the  simple-minded 
people  by  whom  he  was  surrounded;  and  who  could 
not  for  the  life  of  them  understand  what  could  be 
the  meaning  of  such  grim,  terrible-looking  monsters. 
The  statues  received,  however,  the  sinister  appellation  of 
'  Lord  Byron's  Devils,"  and  the  wood  was  called  "  Devil's 
Wood."  This  grove  was  one  of  the  favourite  hahnts  of 
the  poet,  and  where  he  spent  his  last  evening  before 
leaving  Newstead.  There  is  also  a  tree  standing  on  which 
he  carved  his  name,  coupled  with  that  of  his  sister,  and 
which  is  still  legible  and  plain.  It  is  an  elm  tree  of 
peculiar  form,  having  two  trunks  springing  from  the  same 
root,  and  was  selected  by  him,  doubtless  as  being  emble- 
matical of  himself  and  his  sister.  The  words  carved  are 
"Byron,  Sep.,  1814,"  and  underneath  "  Augusta  M.  L.," 
abbreviated  for  Augusta  Mary  Leigh,  the  name  of  his 
sister  who  married  Colonel  Leigh.  The  gardener  who 
showed  it  us  told  us  that  a  Greek  had  some  time  ago 
offered  Colonel  Wildman  ^500  for  a  square  foot  of  the 
bark  containing  this  small  memento,  but  was  refused,  the 
~olonel  assuring  him  he  would  not  take  .£5,000.  It  is 
Baid  the  Greek  wanted  it  for  a  Museum  in  Greece.  Here 
also  was  the  favourite  resort  of  the  monks,  and  in  it  is  the 
'holy  well,"  a  small  fount  which  contained  the  holy 
water.  Pursuing  our  walk  to  the  margin  of  the  grove, 
we  came  to  a  spacious  terrace  overlooking  what  had  been 
)art  of  the  kitchen  garden,  with  an  oblong  pool  in  front, 
'  deep  set  like  a  mirror  in  green  sloping  banks  of  turf, 
and  on  whose  glassy  surface  was  reflected  the  dark  mass 
f  the  neighbouring  grove."  This  is  said  to  have  been 
he  monk's  fish  or  stew-pond,  and  some  years  ago  there 
were  fished  out  of  it  two  large  eagles  of  molten  brass, 
me  of  which  is  now  exhibited  in  the  abbey,  and  the  other 
n  Southwell  Minster.  Secreted  within  the  hollow  of  the 
>edestal  supporting  these  sacred  reliques,  were  found  a 
number  of  parchment  documents  of  the  reign  of  Edward 
II.  and  Henry  VIII. ,  substantiating  the  right  and  title 
f  the  monks  to  the  domains  of  Newstead. 

Not  far  from  here  at  a  short  distance  on  the  lawn  stands 
in  oak  planted  by  Lord  Byron  when  a  boy,  on  his  visit 
o  the  abbey,  and  thus  mentioned*  by  him  in  one  of  his 
>oems  : — 

"Young  Oak  !  when  I  planted  thee  deep  in  the  ground, 
I  hoped  that  thy  days  would  be  longer  than  mine  ; 
And  thy  dark  waving  branches  would  flourish  around 
And  ivy  thy  trunk  with  its  mantle  entwine. 

Such,  such  was  my  hope,  when,  in  infancy's  years, 
On  the  land  of  my  fathers  I  rear'd  thee  with  pride ; 

They  are  past,  and  I  water  thy  stem  with  my  tears, — 
Thy  decay  not  the  weeds  that  surround  thee  can  hide." 

The  worthy  old  gardener  plucked  us  a  handful  of  the 
bliage   which  we  carried   away   with   us   as  a  pleasing 
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memento.  In  front  of  the  terrace  which  runs  along  this 
side  of  the  edifice  is  a  small  French  flower-garden  laid 
oat  in  formal  beds  and  parterres  surrounded  with  stone 
balustrades.  There  are  also  two  stone  benches,  with  a 
vase  between  them,  on  one  of  which  Byron  is  said  to 
have  written  his  touching  poem  called  "The  Dream." 
From  this  spot  are  plainly  seen  the  "  Hills  of  Annesley," 
which  probably  caused  it  to  be  selected  as  the  poet's  study. 
Annesley  itself  is  about  three  miles  distance  from  New- 
stead  j  and  as  the  name  of  Mary  Chaworth  and  her 
romantic  connection  with  Lord  Byron  have  rendered  it  a 
place  of  such  peculiar  interest,  I  shall  perhaps  be  excused 
making  a  short  digression  in  its  favour,  and  giving  a  kind 
of  episode  of  this  touching  love  story. 

Washington  Irving  in  his  delightful  little  book  entitled 
"Abbotsford  and  Newstead,"  to  whose  pages  I  am  in- 
debted for  several  of  the  particulars  contained  in  this 
paper,  gives  the  following  graphic  and  interesting  account 
of  it : — "  While  Lord  Byron  was  yet  a  boy,  he  beheld 
Mary  Ann  Chaworth ;  a  beautiful  girl  and  the  sole 
heiress  of  Annesley.  With  the  susceptibility  to  female 
charms  which  he  evinced  almost  from  childhood,  he 
became  immediately  enamoured  of  her.  According  to 
one  of  his  biographers  it  would  appear  that  at  first  their 
attachment  was  mutual  yet  clandestine. 

'•"  The  father  of  Miss  Chaworth  was  then  living  and  may 
have  retained  somewhat  of  the  family  hostility ;  for  we 
are  told  that  the  interviews  of  Lord  Byron  and  the  young 
lady  were  private,  at  a  gate  which  opened  from  her 
father's  grounds  to  those  of  Newstead.  However,  they 
were  so  young  at  the  time,  that  these  meetings  could  not 
have  been  regarded  as  of  any  importance,  they  were 
little  more  than  children  in  years ;  but  as  Lord  Byron 
says  of  himself,  his  feelings  were  beyond  his  years. 

"  The  passion  thus  early  conceived  was  blown  into  a 
flame  in  the  bosom  of  the  poet  during  a  six  weeks'  vaca- 
tion -which  lie  passed  with  his  mother  at  Nottingham, 
The  father  of  Miss  Chaworth  was  dead,  and  she  resided 
\vith  her  mother  at  the  old  hall  of  Annesley.  During 
Lord  Byron's  minority  the  estate  of  Newstead  was  let  to 
Lord  Grey  de  Ruthen ;  but  its  youthful  lord  was  always 
a  welcome  guest  at  the  abbey.  He  would  pass  days  at 
a  time  there,  and  from  thence  make  frequent  visits  to 
Annesley  Hall.  His  visits  were  encouraged  by  Miss 
Chaworth's  mother ;  she  partook  none  of  the  family  feud, 
and  probably  looked  with  complacency  on  an  attachment 
that  might  heal  old  differences  and  unite  two  neigh- 
bouring estates.  i 

"  The  six  weeks  vacation  passed  as  a  dream  amongst 
the  beautiful  bowers  of  Annesley.  Byron  as  yet  was 
scarcely  15  years  of  age ;  Mary  Chaworth  was  two  years 
older ;  but  his  heart  was  beyond  his  age,  and  his  ten- 
derness for  her  was  deep  and  passionate.  These  early 
loves,-  like  the  first  run  of  the  uncrushed  grape,  are  the 
sweetest  and  strongest  gushings  of  the  heart ;  and 
however  they  may  be  superseded  by  other  attachments  in 
after  years,  the  memory  will  continually  recur  to  them, 
and  fondly  dwell  upon  their  recollections. 

"  His  love  for  Miss  Chaworth,  to  use  Lord  Byron's  own 
expression,  was  '  the  romance  of  the  most  romantic  period 
of  his  life' ;  and  we  can  trace  the  effect  of  it  through  the 
whole  course  of  his  writings,  coming  up  every  now  and 
then,  like  some  lurking  theme  that  runs  through  a  com- 
plicated piece  of  music,  and  links  it  all  in  a  pervading 
|  chain  of  melody.  Whether  this  love  was  really  responded 
to  by  the  object  is  uncertain.  Byron  sometimes  speaks 
,  as  if  he  had  met  kindness  in  return  j  at  otbter  times  he 
acknowledges  that  she  never  gave  him  reason  to  believe 
that  she  loved  him.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  at 
.  first,  she  experienced  some  flutterings  of  the  heart.  She 
was  at  a  susceptible  age,  had  as  yet  formed  no  other 
attachment ;  her  lover,  though  boyish  in  years,  was  a 
roan  in  intellect,  a  poet  in  imagination,  and  had  a  coun- 
tenance of  remarkable  beauty.  With  the  six  weeks' 


vacation  ended  this  brief  romance.  Byron  returned  to 
school  deeply  enamoured  ;  but  if  he  had  really  made  any 
impression  on  Miss  Chaworth's  heart,  it  was  too  slight  to 
stand  the  test  of  absence.  She  was  at  that  age  when  a 
female  soon  changes  from  the  girl  to  the  woman,  and 
leaves  her  boyish  lovers  far  behind  her.  While  Byron 
was  pursuing  his  schoolboy  studies,  she  was  mingling 
with  society,  and  met  with  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of 
Musters,  remarkable  it  is  said  for  manly  beauty.  A  story  is 
told  of  her  having  first  seen  him  from  the  top  of  Annesley 
Hall,  as  he  dashed  through  the  park  with  hound  and  horn, 
taking  the  lead  of  the  whole  field  in  a  foxchase,  and  that 
she  was  struck  by  the  spirit  of  his  appearance  and  his 
admirable  horsemanship.  Under  such  favourable  circum- 
j  stances,  he  wooed  and  won  her ;  and  when  Lord  Byron 
next  met  her,  he  learnt  to  his  dismay,  that  she  was  the 
affianced  bride  of  another.  With  that  pride  of  spirit 
which  always  distinguished  him,  he  controlled  his  feelings 
and  maintained  a  serene  countenance,  he  even  affected  to 
speak  calmly  on  the  subject  of  her  approaching  nuptials. 
'  The  next  time  I  see  you,'  said  he,  '  I  suppose  you  will 
be  Mrs.  Chaworth' — for  she  was  to  retain  her  family 
name, — her  reply  was,  '  I  hope  so.'  " 

Thus  ends  this  unhappy  story, — unhappy  for  both,— • 
causing  the  one  to  become  a  debauched  and  miserable 
exile ;  and  the  other — "  the  bright  morning  star  of  An- 
nesley"— to  be  prematurely  eclipsed  and  to  die  a  mcping 
idiot.  I  cannot,  however,  close  this  short  narrative, 
without  quoting  the  following  lines,  part  of  a  piece  which 
he  addressed  to  Miss  Chaworth  on  leaving  England  : — 

"  'Tis  done — and  shivering  in  the  gale 
The  bark  unfurls  her  snowy  sail  ; 
And  whistling  o'er  the  bending  mast, 
Loud  sings  on  high  the  freshening  blast ; 
And  I  must  from  this  land  be  gone, 
Because  I  cannot  love  but  one. 

"  Aud  I  will  cross  thG  whitening  foam, 
Ana  I  will  seek  a  foreign  home  ; 
Till  I  forget  a  false  fair  face, 
I  ne'er  shall  find  a  resting  place  ; 
My  own  dark  thoughts  I  cannot  shun, 
But  ever  love,  and  love  but  one." 

Also,  the  touching  lines  which  he  wrote  two 'years  after, 
on  his  return  from  his  famous  pilgrimage,  when  he 
visited  again  and  for  the  last  time  his  "false  fair  "  friend: 

"  I've  seen  my  bride  another's  bride, 
Have  seen  her  seated  by  his  side, — 
Have  seen  the  infant  which  she  bore, 
Wear  the  sweet  smile  the  mother  wore, 
When  she  and  I  in  youth  have  smiled, 
As  fond  and  faultless  as  her  child  ; 
Have  seen  her  eyes  in  cold  disdain, 
Ask  if  I  felt  no  secret  pain  ; 
And  /  have  acted  well  my  part, 
And  made  my  cheek  belie  my  heart, 
Returned  the"  freezing  glance  she  gave, 
Yet  felt  the  while  that  woman's  slave  ; — 
Have  kissed,  as  if  without  design, 
The  babe  which  ought  to  have  been  mine, 
And  show'd,  alas  !  in  each  caress 
Time  had  not  made  me  love  the  less  !  " 

Poor  Byron !  whatever  may  have  been  his  faults,  he  had 
a  warm  and  true  heart !  and  had  he  not  been  thus 
thwarted  in  his  first  love,  might  probably  have  shone  as 
much  in  domestic  virtue,  as  he  has  done,  alas  !  in  vice  and 
folly !  But  enough  of  this  subject,  we  must  resume  our 
narrative.  Proceeding  forwards  a  short  distance,  we 
found  ourselves  in  the  centre  of  what  had  once  been  the 
Abbey  Chapel.  The  only  portion  now  remaining  of  this 
sacred  edifice  is  the  front,  which  I  have  before  described, 
and  whose  grey  and  time-worn  appearance  gives  a  peculiar 
solemnity  to  the  scene.  A  carpet  of  turf  now  covers  the 
holy  ground,  where  formerly  the  "  saint  adorers  "  were 
wont  to  bow  the  knee  in  worship. 

"  Where  now  the  grass  exhales  a  murky  dew, 
The  humid  pali  of  life-extinguished  clay, 
Tn.sainted  frame  the  sacred  fathers  grew," 
Nor  raised  their  pious  voices  but  to  pray. 
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"  Where  now  the  bats  their  wavering  wings  extend 
Soon  as  the  gloaming  spreads  her  waning  shade, 


The  choir  did  6ft  their  mingling  vespers  blend 
[ary  paid." 


Or  matin  orisons  to  Man 


Opposite  to  the  chapel  also  stands  the  monument  erected 
to  the  memory  of  Lord  Byron's  favourite  dog  Boatswain, 
alongside  of  whom  he  also  expressed  a  wish  for  his 
remains  to  be  laid.  The  following  is  the  inscription 
placed  on  the  monument : — "  Near  this  spot  are  deposited 
the  remains  of  one  who  possessed  beauty  without  vanity, 
strength  without  insolence,  courage  without  ferocity,  and 
all  the  virtues  of  man  without  his  vices.  This  praise, 
which  would  be  unmeaning  flattery  if  placed  over  human 
ashes,  is  but  a  just  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Boatswain,  a 
dog  who  was  born  at  Newfoundland,  May,  1803,  and  died 
at  Newstead  Abbey,  November  18,  1808."  Then  follow  a 
number  of  lines,  which  space  will  not  allow  me  to  tran- 
scribe. Soon  after  the  erection  of  the  monument,  a  slight 
earthquake  so  shook  it,  that  the  circular  flight  of  steps 
which  leads  up  to  it,  was  quite  shattered,  and  the  steps 
themselves  still  continue  with  wide  chinks  between  them. 
The  dinner  hour  being  now  over  we  quitted  the  silent 
retreats  of  the  garden,  and  entered  the  low  porch  of  the 
Abbey,  where  we  were  received  by  a  prim,  buxom  little 
housekeeper,  who  forthwith  ushered  us  into  the  hall  and 
acted  as  our  escort  through  the  interior.  Ascending  the 
staircase  we  were  first  conducted  into  a  kind  of  gallery  or 
corridor,  which  runs  round  a  square  court  in  the  centre 
of  the  abbey,  over  the  cloisters.  In  this  court,  which  is 
overgrown  with  grass,  a  fountain  is  seen,  of  curious  and 
fantastic  shape,  and  thus  described  by  Byron  : — 

"  Amidst  the  court  a  Gothic  fountain  play'd, 

Symmetrical  but  decked  with  carvings  quaint — 

Strange  faces,  like  to  men  in  masquerade, 
And  here  perhaps  a  monster,  there  a  saint : 

The  spring  gushed  thro'  grim  mouths  of  granite  made, 
And  sparkled  into  basins,  where  it  spent 

Its  little  torrent  in  a  thousand  bubbles, 

Like  man's  vain  glory  and  his  vainer  troubles." 

At  one  end  of  this  gallery  a  huge  stone  coffin  met  our 
gaze,  with  several  other  relics  of  the  dead,  such  as  bones, 
skulls,  &c.,  which  were  dug  up  during  Lord  Byron's 
residence  at  the  Abbey,  from  under  the  flagging  in  the 
cloisters.  It  appears,  that  at  one  time,  his  Lordship  had 
a  strange  fancy  for  this  species  of  resurrectionizing,  and 
digging  up  of  dead  men's  bones.  Whether  it  was  that  he 
fancied  the  thrifty  friars  had  filled  their  coffins  with  gold 
before  taking  their  departure  from  this  nether  world,  in 
order  to  pay  their  passage  money,  and  secure  a  rapid 
tra-nsit  into  the  next;  or  whether  he  expected  finding 
some  more  brazen  eagles,  or  what,  would  be  still  better, 
the  great  iron  chest,  filled  with  gold  and  jewels,  that  was 
reported  to  be  buried  or  sunk  somewhere  either  in  the 
grounds  or  lake ;  or  whether  a  mere  curiosity  for  seeking 
up  antiquarian  relics,  I  cannot  pretend  to  tell,  though 
report  hints  at  the  two  former  motives.  However, 
amongst  other  things,  this  coffin  was  brought  to  light, 
and  with  it  the  skeleton  of  a  monk.  Another  of  the 
noble  lord's  strange  fancies  was  to  have  the  skull  of  this 
said  skeleton  cleaned,  mounted  with  silver,  and  made 
into  a  drinking  cup.  He  then  wrote  the  half-a-dozen 
stanzas  which  are  probably  well  known  to  the  public, 
beginning — 

4t  Start  not,— nor  deem  my  spirit  fled," 

and  which  were  afterwards  engraved  on  the  silver.  The 
cup  was  shown  to  us  by  the  housekeeper,  and  with  it  the 
following  somewhat  strange  and  new  story.  Mind,  I 
dont  say,  that  we  believed  it, — neither  do  I  ask  you 
gentle  reader  to  believe  it, — I  merely  tell  you  the  tale, 
as  it  was  told  us,  by  the  worthy  woman's  own  lips.  She 
assured  us  it  was  universally  credited  by  the  whole  house- 
hold. The  story  is  this  : — When  Byron  first  drank  out 
of  this  cup,  it  was  at  a  party  in  the  large  drawing-room, 
some  ladies  were  seated  beside  him,  laughing,  talking,  and 


enjoying  with  him  the  festivity  of  the  evening.  Scarce, 
however,  had  he  raised  the  fated  goblet  to  his  lips,  when 
lo !  at  the  doorway  appeared, — black,  terrific,  and  in 
"  dusky  garb  "  arrayed, — the  headless  trunk  of  a  human 
being,  apparently  a  monk.  The  ladies  shrieked,  fainted, 
and  as  many  as  could  hurried  out  of  the  room.  Byron, 
however,  boldly  faced  the  spectre  and  demanded  of  him 
his  errand.  The  monk  approached  and  accused  him  with 
bitter  words  of  his  sin  and  guilt,  in  thus  removing  from 
their  resting  place  the  bones  of  the  pious  dead,  and  appro- 
priating to  such  vile  uses  the  skull  of  a  fellow  mortal, 
who  once  thought  and  spoke,  and  quaffed  the  wine  like 
himself.  He  concluded  by  foretelling  him  the  place,  day, 
hour,  and  all  particulars  of  his  death, — which,  as  the  good 
lady  assured  us — all  came  to  pass  exactly  as  predicted. 
Thus  ends  this  short  but  strange  story.  But  this  is  but 
one  in  a  hundred  of  the  hobgoblin  tales  which  are  told 
of  this  ancient  place,  Byron  himself  believed  or  pre- 
tended to  believe  in  many  of  them,  and  to  one  fabled 
visitant  especially,  he  has  given  the  most  perfect  sanction 
by  his  credence,  and  caused  him  to  be  recognised  as  a 
familiar  inmate  of  the  Abbey.  This  is  the  famous  Goblin 
Friar,  who  was  said  to  walk  nightly  through  the  halls 
and  cloisters,  and  to  have  been  seen  by  Byron  himself  on 
several  important  occasions, — always  portending  evil. 
One  of  these  occasions  was  a  short  time  previous  to  his 
unfortunate  marriage  with  Miss  Milbanke.  How  far  this 
report  is  true,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say.  His  Lordship 
has,  however,  embodied  the  tradition  in  a  balfad,  in  which 
,lie  thus  speaks  of  him  : — 

"  When  an  heir  is  born,  he's  heard  to  mourn, 

And  when  aught  is  to  befall 
That  ancient  line,  in  the  pale  moonshine 

He  walks  from  hall  to  hall. 
His  form  you  may  trace,  but  not  his  face, 

'Tis  shadow'd  by  his  cowl ; 
And  his  eyes  may  be  seen  from  the  folds  between, 

And  they  seem  of  a  parted  soul." 

So  much  for  ghosts  and  hobgoblins,  we  must  now  pro- 
ceed on  our  tour  of  inspection  through  the  Abbey.  It 
will  be  impossible  in  the  limits  of  this  paper  to  give  a 
minute  account  of  all  the  interesting  objects  which  here 
met  our  view.  To  do  so  would  occupy  the  space  of  a 
volume,  my  only  object  being  to  narrate  such  particulars 
and  such  facts  as  stand  associated  with  the  genius  loci.  I 
will,  therefore,  merely  name  a  few  of  the  most  interesting 
objects  that  attracted  our  attention.  There  was  the  bed- 
room which  Lord  Byron  himself  occupied  when  staying 
at  Newstead, — with  everything  just  as  he  left  it, — furni- 
ture, bed,  pictures,  washing-stand,  escritoire,  and  table. 
Nothing  has  been  disturbed,  and  you  might  fancy  it  had 
only  just  been  put  to  rights  since  his  Lordship  got  out  of 
bed  a  few  hours  ago.  Then  there  were  the  rooms  in 
which  Charles  II,  the  late  Duke  of  Sussex,  and  Oliver 
Cromwell  slept,  the  latter  a  very  terrible  looking  apart- 
ment, and  associated,  as  we  are  told,  with  some  dark  deeds 
of  midnight  blackness.  If  I  remember  right  this  also  is 
termed  the  "  haunted  room,"  and  has  tales  told  of  it  that 
make  one's  hair  stand  on  end  at  the  mention.  There 
are  pictures  hung  on  the  walls  in  which  some  of  these 
dreadful  tragedies  are  depicted.  We  were  also  shown 
a  private  cabinet  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  another  of 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  as  well  as  a  bed-quilt  said  to  have 
been  wrought  by  the  latter  during  her  residence  at  Hard- 
wick  Hall.  Also,  some  fine  specimens  of  the  Gobelins 
tapestry,  said  to  be  the  finest  in  England.  Nor  must  I 
forget  the  large  dining-room  which  is  panelled  all  round 
with  wood  taken  from  one  oak,  with  portraits  of  family 
worthies  hung  round  it,  and  armour  brought  by  Colonel 
Wildmati  from  the  field  of  Waterloo.  The  drawing, 
room,  library,  and  state  rooms  are  also  all  of  them  splen- 
did in  their  way ;  but  I  must  confess  I  have  not  much 
taste  for  this  kind  of  display  myself,  and  consequently 
must  be  excused  giving  a  very  graphic  or  minute  descrip- 
tion of  them.  After  seeing  all  through  the  inferior,  wa 
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regained  the  forest  and  found  ourselves  once  more  in  the 
fairy  grounds  of  Newstead. 

Slowly  and  silently  we  wandered  back  again  through 
those  solemn  groves,  anon  lingering  by  the  way  to  gaze 
a  last  farewell  on  that  hoary  and  honoured  pile,  to  cast 
one  parting  glance  on  the  glittering  lake,  and  the  pic- 
turesque scenery  that  surrounds  it,  pensively  musing  as 
we  walked  along  of  the  deep  and  bitter  feelings  that 
occupied  the  bosom  of  him  "  the  last  and  youngest  of  a 
noble  line,"  when,  six-and-thirty  years  ago,  he  took  a 
last  adieu  of  this — the  hall  of  his  ancestors,  and  trod 
with  melancholy  footsteps  for  the  last  time,  the  very  turf 
on  which  we  then  were  treading.  But  ah  !  how  changed 
the  scene  since  then !  What  a  different,  and  happily, 
improved  aspect  must  the  appearance  of  the  old  place 
present,  from  the  time  when  it  was  thus  addressed  by 
him, — 

"  Through  thy  battlements,  Newstead,  the  hollow  winds  whistle 

Thou,  the  Hall  of  my  Fathers,  art  gone  to  decay  ; 
In  thy  once  smiling  garden  the  hemlock  and  thistle 
Have  choked  up  the  rose  which  late  bloomed  in  the  way." 

For  though  it  has  still  the  grey-worn  and  antiquated 
appearance  it  had  then,  there  is  a  trimness,  a  snugness 
and  air  of  comfort  about  the  whole,  which  makes  it  look 
anything  but  a  dilapidated  old  mansion.  The  gardens 
and  grounds,  too,  are  kept  in  such  order  and  neatness,  that 
I  question  whether  a  thistle  or  a  hemlock  could  be  found 
anywhere  within  their  precincts.  Indeed,  the  whole  place 
since  it  came*  into  the  hands  of  Colonel  Wildman,  has 
been  thoroughly  repaired,  beautified,  and  adorned,  in  a 
manner  worthy  in  every  way  of  so  noble  a  successor. 
May  he  long  live  to  enjoy  the  paradise  he  has  spread 
around  him  !  and  as  an  old  school-fellow,  warm  friend, 
and  enthusiastic  admirer  of  the  poet,  may  he  long  retain 
the  affections  and  well-wishes  of  a  people,  to  whom  by 
his  noble  and  generous  conduct  he  has  so  especially  ren- 
dered himself  an  object  of  regard  ! 

We  pursued  our  journey  to  the  "hut,"  where  we 
arrived  just  in  time  for  the  coach,  and  in  half-an-hour's 
time  were  swinging  merrily  away  at  the  rate  of  ten  miles 
an  hour,  over  lands  and  territories  which  once  formed 
part  of  the  "  merry  Sherwood,"  and  are  still  famed  as  the 
hunting  grounds  of  Robin  Hood  and  his  renowned  com- 
rades, Friar  Tuck  and  Little  John 
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IN  THEEE  PARTS.— PART  III. 

When  little  Egbert  reached  home  that  night,  he 
fortunately  found  his  mother  absent  at  Mr.  Benson's,  so 
that  he  was  thus  enabled  to  sit  down  at  his  dear  old 
grandmother's  feet,  and  tell  her  all  that  Christopher  had 
said,  and  the  wonders  he  had  shown  them. 

"  And  though  I  shall  not  tell  mamma  so,  because  you 
know,  grandmother,  she  would  be  so  fearful,  I  shall  often 
go  again  to  that  place  ;  and  when  summer  comes,  both  I 
and  Robert  are  going  out  to  the  marshes  to  gather  plants 
— you  know,  grandmother,  Robert  is  so  fond  of  plants 
and  flowers  ;  and  you  will  take  us  to  see  Wright,  won't 
you,  when  you  go  your  journey  with  the  thread  for  Mr. 
Midhurst's  linen." 

The  good  grandmother  promised  she  would,  and  said 
she  had  already  thought  that  old  Wright,  if  spoken  to, 
would  gladly  assist  in  making  Egbert  a  scholar. 

"  Yes,  grandmother,  Christopher  was  telling  us  about 
him,  and  that  he  could  first  teach  me  what  Thomson  says 
no  pauper  boy  of  a  free  school  wants  to  know,  unless  it's 
just  enough  to  weigh  out  sugar,  or  measure  timber.  He  said 
so  to  Atkins  the  other  day  at  lessons,  when  the  boy  gave 
him  in  mistake  a  little  Euclid  belonging  to  his  brother." 

"Ay  dear/'  was  old  Maria's  answer,  as  she  shook  her 


head ;  "  yet  to  think  how  rich  that  school  is,  and  how  its 
children  might  be  taught !  " 

"  Well,  grandmother,  Christopher  says,  that  Parlia- 
ment is  going  to  give  a  library  to  every  town,  and  if  we 
have  one  here,  how  happy  I  shall  be  to  learn,  and  bring 
you  home  fine  books  to  read." 

That  winter  wore  somewhat  cheerlessly  away.  Poor 
Hester  attended  her  little  scholars,  and  the  good  grand- 
mother spun  diligently  at  her  wheel,  still  sickness  which 
lost  days,  and  small  household  troubles  and  expenses, 
kept  them  very  poor,  and  spring  brought  again  its  green- 
ness to  the  minster  trees,  without  finding  the  cherished 
wish  of  their  tender  hearts  fulfilled ;  namely,  the  ability 
to  purchase  the  poor  child  a  little  Latin  dictionary. 

But  spring  went  onward  to  the  sweet  joys  of  summer, 
and  brought  the  grand  gala-day  when  the  warp  of  ex- 
quisitely spun  flax  being  quite  ready  for  the  weaver's 
hand,  a  good  neighbour  drove  Mrs.  Darley  and  Hester, 
and  the  two  children,  to  the  picturesque  old  cottage  of 
Wright,  the  weaver,  situated  about  four  miles  from  the 
minster  town.  And  what  a  glorious  day  it  was !  For  not 
only  was  there  quite  a  little  country  feast  set  out  for 
them,  but  Wright  showed  his  beautiful  garden,  and  his 
rare  flowers,  and  promised  the  clear-sighted  grandmother 
to  be  the  best  of  masters  to  the  child,  so  far  as  his  own 
self-learning  went. 

From  that  day,  it  might  be  said,  a  gradual  change  went 
onward  with  the  lives  of  the  children ;  for  out  together  all 
their  holiday  afternoon  on  the  billowy  floors  of  the  marsh- 
lands, they  gathered  plants,  or  sought  those  ancient 
mounds,  the  sexton  had  told  them  of,  or  else  visiting  the 
old  weaver,  talked  with  him  whilst  he  worked  at  his 
loom.  By-and-by,  simple  lessons  were  added  to  such 
conversation  on  the  boys'  two  distinct  tastes  for  flowers 
and  numbers ;  and  as  winter  came  round  once  more,  they 
met  by  the  sexton's  fire,  the  one  to  dry  and  paste  his 
little  leaves  and  plants  on  paper,  the  other  to  draw  odd 
lines  and  figures,  and  note  down  the  length  of  many 
strips  of  tape  and  string. 

The  thread  was  woven  into  cloth  of  matchless  fineness, 
the  shirts  were  made  with  delicate  nicety  by  Hester's 
fingers,  and  when  she  took  them  home,  again  was  she 
ushered  into  the  canon's  library;  but  still  very  much 
absorbed  over  his  life  long  book,  "The  Geographical 
Route  of  Abraham's  Journey,"  he  only  spoke  a  few 
words,  as  he  looked  up  blandly  once  or  twice  from  the 
pile  of  books  he  was  consulting,  so  that  the  timid  widow's 
heart  again  failed  her  to  beg  a  little  Latin  dictionary  for 
her  child. 

In  this  canon's  library  it  was  said  were  fifty  thousand 
books,  and  yet  a  little  child,  a  Chatterton,  a  Chaucer  it 
might  be,  sat  often  on  the  minster  graves  and  wanted 
one  or  two  ! 

Five  Drears  wore  on,  and  brought  Egbert  Darley  to  the 
age  of  twelve.  During  this  time  changes  had  fallen  thick 
and  fast  upon  the  minster  town.  First,  there  had  been 
the  rumour,  next  the  announcement,  and  lastly,  the 
working  and  completion  of  a  vast  arterial  railway  througn 
and  past  the  town.  The  contractor  for  a  large  portion  of 
its  work  was  a  gentleman,  a  native  of  the  town,  named 
Paston,  who,  once  a  pupil  and  friend  of  Egbert's  father, 
had  wrought  his  way  onward  from  comparative  obscurity, 
to  be,  whilst  even  now  yet  young,  an  influential  and  a 
wealthy  man.  Whilst  the  railway  was  forming  near  and 
through  the  town,  he  hired  on  a  ninety-nine  years'  lease 
from  the  school  trustees,  a  plot  of  land  on  which  to  build 
himself  a  house.  On  digging  to  form  the  foundation, 
traces  of  alum  were  discovered^  which  upon  further  exami- 
tion  were  found  to  be  the  mere  fragments  of  an  enormous 
bed,  extending  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  the  land 
so  leased.  As  was  natural,  this  discovery  was  soon  followed 
by  the  establishment  of  alum  works  on  a  large  scale; 
and  these,  conjointly  with  the  traffic  of  the  railway,  in- 
creased at  once  to  an  immense  extent  the  well-being  of 
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the  town.  New  houses  were  built,  new  streets  formed, 
new  shops  opened,  and  old  ones  replenished  and  enlarged, 
and  a  new  population  full  of  eager  activity,  seemed  as  it 
were  to  have  sprung  up  in  a  night  by  some  magical  pro- 
cess. Though  residing  for  the  most  part  in  London,  Mr. 
Paston  was  deeply  interested  in  the  progressive  aspect  of 
his  native  town ;  as  soon,  therefore,  as  the  alum  works 
began  to  make  a  profitable  return  to  the  capital  expended, 
he  waited  upon  the  trustees  of  the  free  school,  and  offered 
to  contribute  a  handsome  yearly  sum  towards  the  salary 
of  a  more  efficient  master  than  Thomson,  whose  bigotry 
and  dulness  were  a  disgrace  to  the  town.  But  the  trustee, 
whose  nominee  Thomson  was,  would  hear  nothing  of  the 
matter,  "if  pauper  children,"  he  said,  "wanted  Latin 
and  Greek,  Thomson  was  wise  enough  to  teach  them 
quite  sufficient,  and  if  he  wasn't,  let  their  pauper  fathers 
earn  money  and  pay  for  other  masters."  Though  baffled 
on  this  head,  Paston  made  the  important  discovery,  that 
the  town  school,  and  the  school  library,  belonged  each 
one  to  a  distinct  trusteeship,  and  that  nothing  more  than 
the  apathy  of  the  towns-people  themselves,  had  caused 
the  power  over  the  latter  to  lapse  into  the  weak  hands  of 
Thomson.  He,  therefore,  at  once  determined  if  the 
town  could  not  have  a  school  worthy  of  the  name,  it 
should  have  a  library ;  but  the  difficulties  as  he  soon  found 
were  many  and  abundant.  In  vain,  for  a  time,  did  he 
urge  upon  the  attention  of  the  town  council,  the  almost 
sin  of  the  fact,  that  the  power  given  to  them  by  a  bill 
like  that  of  Mr.  Ewart's,  should  remain  unexercised ; 
seeing  in  the  short  space  of  four  years  what  the  establish- 
ment of  popular  libraries  had  done  for  the  moral  and 
educational  life  of  towns  like  Birmingham,  Sheffield, 
Manchester,  and  Liverpool.  The  answer  returned  was — 
"What  was  the  bill  to  them,  their  fathers  had  not  read 
many  books  beyond  the  prayer-book,  and  yet  they  had 
been  honest  men ;  what  either  were  the  large  towns  to 
them  as  examples,  ay,  and  what  was  more  important  still, 
what  good  would  such  an  addition  to  the  borough-rate  be, 
except  to  give  cheap  novel-reading  to  old  women  and  idle 

;   girls  ?  "     But  Paston  well  knew  that  a  viaduct  is  not  built 

|  in  a  day,  nor  a  tunnel  through  a  granite  mountain  bored 
in  an  hour,  so  he  persevered ;  and  in  a  year  the  cause 

I  of  knowledge  triumphed  by  a  majority  of  votes  in  the 

I  town  council ;  and  a  yearly  rate  of  one  half-penny  in  the 
pound  was  agreed  upon  to  build,  establish,  and  add  to,  a 

;  cheap  library  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants.  Further- 
more, the  town  council  having  such  power,  it  was  voted, 
that  the  holding  trustee  agreeing  to  such  proposal,  the 
collection  of  books  known  as  the  "  School  Library," 
should  when  an  appropriate  place  were  provided,  pass  from 
the  Thomson  custos,  and  be  considered  thenceforth  free 
to  the  use  of  the  people. 

Mr.  Paston  himself  behaved  magnificently.  He  gave 
a  piece  of  ground  on  which  to  build  the  library,  laid  down 
a  thousand  pounds  towards  the  building  itself,  and  went 
round  in  person  to  the  chief  inhabitants  to  ask  their  aid. 
Many  acted  most  generously,  the  medical  profession 
and  the  clergy  in  connection  with  the  minster  especially ; 
but  his  great  hopes  were  fixed  on  Mr.  Midhurst^  who  was 
unmarried,  rich,  and  a  great  lover  as  well  as  possessor  of 
books.  The  good  old  canon  was  still  journeying  with 
his  beloved  Abraham,  and  was  just  at  that  time  stuck  fast 
in  a  Syriac  desert,  doubtful  whether  to  turn  to  the  right  or 

i   to  the  left,  but  he  gave  a  courteous  reception  to  Paston. 
"  Bless  me,  indeed,  curious!"  exclaimed  the  worthy  old 

j  gentleman,  rubbing  his  eyes  as  if  to  clear  off  some  of  the 
Hebraic  cobwebs  gathered  there.  ' '  I  thought  the  com- 
mon people  had  such  literature  as  is  suited  for  them, 
plenteous  and  cheap  enough." 

"  Sir,"  replied  Mr.  Paston,  with  a  slight  smile,  "  we 
of  this  new  time  recognise  no  distinction  of  class  when 
we  speak  of  human  intellect  and  its  mighty  food.  Shake 
spere  and  Lord  Bacon  wrought  for  handicraftsmen  as  well 
as  princes." 


"  It  may  be  so,  but  I  never  trouble  myself  about  these 
matters,"  replied  the  canon,  gently,  rather  from  a  desire 
to  be  rid  of  the  subject  than  anything  else,  for  just  at 
that  moment  he  had  determined  upon  leading  Abraham 
and  his  many  servants  by  the  right  to  the  waters  of  the 
Jordan.  "At  least  at  the  present  moment  I  am  sceptical 
as  to  the  requirements  of  this  town  in  the  shape  of  a 
library.  Still,  Sir,  you  will  please  recollect  that  if  in  the 
course  of  three  or  four  years  I  see  that  any  remarkable 
fruit  arise  therefrom,  1  will  be  a  substantial  friend. 
Good  morning,  Sir."  So  saying,  the  laconic  canon  took 
up  his  pen  and  travelled  southward  towards  Syria ;  and 
Mr.  Paston,  judging  favourably  of  the  old  man,  did  not 
despair,  for  he  knew  his  word  was  as  sacred  as  if  sworn 
upon  the  Gospels. 

The  Library  was  begun,  finished,  eight  hundred  pounds 
worth  of  books  ordered,  their  price  of  circulation  to  those 
who  took  them  home — the  library  being  free  to  attend- 
ing readers — set  at  the  four  several  charges  of  one  penny, 
twopence,  fourpence,  and  sixpence  weekly,  according  to 
the  number  of  volumes  taken  out  by  subscribers,  and  a 
day  fixed  for  the  ejectment  of  the  mighty  spider,  and  the 
disgorgeaaent  of  the  old  rooms,  whereof  Thomson  had  so 
sedulously  kept  the  key. 

This  glorious  day  came  at  last— a  glorious  day  in  the 
broadest  part  of  June,  so  that  it  was  full  holiday  time 
at  the  school;  and  old  Thomson  happily  away  courting  a 
rich  widow,  ambitious  to  be  Mrs.  Thomson,  Egbert  and 
young  Robert  could,  therefore,  enjoy  the  long-counted-of 
hour,  and,  going  up-stairs  with  other  of  their  school-fel- 
lows, they  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  old  door  thrown 
back,  and  the  rich,  warm  sun  lay  golden  on  the  neglected 
treasures  of  the  room.  The  books  were  dusty,  and  cob- 
webbed,  and  worm-eaten  for  the  larger  part ;  still,  whilst 
the  other  boys  eagerly  helped  the  workmen  to  their  dusty 
loads,  the  two  to  whom  Christopher,  the  sexton,  had 
discoursed  so  much  about  the  English  shires,  opened  and 
looked,  and  saw  some  precious  fruit — though  needing 
search — amidst  the  mildewed  leaves. 

The  day  after  that  on  which  the  Town  Library  was 
opened,  with  much  ceremony,  to  the  public  use,  there 
might  be  seen  amongst  the  list  of  subscribers  the  names 
of  Maria  Darley,  widow,  and  John  Tilson,  apothecary. 
Yet,  as  Mr.  Paston,  and  other  friends  of  knowledge  as 
worthy  and  good  as  he,  read  over  this  list  with  exulting 
hearts  for  the  future  of  England  and  her  noble  children, 
little  did  they  dream  that  these  two  names  belonging  to 
the  alms'-house  widow  and  the  poor  apothecary  were 
really  those  of  two  young  fervent-hearted  lads,  who,  with 
Hooker's  Botany,  and  a  translation  of  Cuvier's  immortal 
book,  sat  at  that  very  hour — all  eager,  eye  and  mind — 
beneath  the  still  shadows  of  the  minster  walls. 

The  needy  widows  had  reluctantly  arranged  for  Egbert 
to  leave  school  through  the  ensuing  half-year  ;  but  a 
small  yearly  income  falling  to  the  good  apothecary  by  the 
unexpected  death  of  a  relative,  he  at  once  insisted  upon 
Egbert's  remaining  at  school  another  two  years,  so  as  to 
take  the  advantage  and  assistance  of  dictionaries  and 
classical  books  in  the  Town  Library.  To  make  this  easy, 
he  commenced  immediately  giving  young  Darley*  a  weekly 
trifle  for  keeping  his  books  and  making  out  his  bills, 
whilst  promising,  that  when  Egbert  should  reach  the  age 
of  fourteen,  to  take  him  fully  as  an  apprentice. 

As  he  thus  promised,  so  the  good  apothecary  nobly 
performed ;  and  years  rolled  on  and  saw  Egbert  Darley 
pass  from  the  school-boy  into  the  apprentice,  and,  after 
his  day's  honest  labour  in  the  shop  of  his  worthy  master 
become  at  night,  in  the  small  chamber  of  the  alms'- 
house,  a  rigid  and  remarkable  student.  Old  books  were 
gathered  in  the  room,  grim  human  skulls  and  bones  were 
placed  around  it  upon  shelves,  countless  strips  of  tape 
were  lettered  upon  little  hooks,  dried  field  plants  were 
pinned  to  newspapers,  and  hung  about ;  and  often,  in  the 
vigils  of  the  poor  student,  listened  the  loving  ear,  and 
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prayed  the  loving  voice  of  one  very  old,  yet  firm  and 
grand  in  mind,  and  one  far  younger,  yet  tremulous  of 
soul. 

It  was  again  sweet  autumn,  and  Mr.  Paston,  now 
member  for  the  town,  had  come  hither  for  a  few  hours 
on  business  of  importance.  His  object  accomplished,  he 
had  arranged  to  return  by  that  night's  mail  train  to 
London,  and  thus  had  dined  at  an  earlier  hour  than  usual, 
and  was  resting  quietly  in  his  study  for  a  short  space 
after,  when  his  servant  came  in  to  say,  two  respectable 
women,  one  of  them  very  old,  prayed  earnestly  to  speak 
to  him. 

"But  I  am  going  to  town  in  an  hour — say  so." 

"I  did  so,  sir,  but  the  elder  woman  said  her  name  was 
Barley,  and  that  if  you  could  call  it  to  mind  you  would 
see  her." 

"Darley!  Darley!"  repeated  Mr.  Paston, — "well  let 
her  come  in." 

In  a  few  moments  the  venerable  woman  came  reve- 
rently in,  followed  by  one  younger.  In  a  moment  Mr. 
Paston  recollected  Maria's  fine  face,  and  with  mu«h  visi- 
ble emotion  took  her  by  the  hand  and  led  her  to  a  chair. 
To  his  wonder  she  carried  a  parcel  carefully  folded  in  a 
fine  handkerchief,  this,  before  she  had  spoken  ten  words 
she  undid,  and  laid  down  upon  the  table  before  him  a 
thick  and  closely  written  MS.,  interspersed  with  many 
etchings  with  the  pen.  In  a  few  words  she  then  briefly 
explained,  that  this  MS.  was  her  grandson's,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  botanical  part,  which  was  that  of  his  friend 
Robert  Tilson,  and  she  had  brought  it  unknowingly  to 
Egbert,  in  order  to  ask  one  who  had  been  his  father's 
pupil  and  friend,  to  befriend  him  whose  soul  was  thus 
stamped  upon  the  paper. 

Without  a  word,  Mr.  Paston  took  up  the  MS.  and  sat 
down  before  his  study-table.  As  he  he  read  on  for  a 
sheet  or  two,  the  two  maternal  anxious  faces  saw  wonder 
grow  on  his,  and  were  not  surprised  when  he  suddenly 
rose  again  and  stood  before  them. 

"  Why,  where,"  he  asked,  in  visible  astonishment,  ' '  did 
this  youth  get  this  marvellous  knowledge  ?  Why  he  is 
logician,  anatomist,  mathematician,  antiquary  all  in  one. 
Why,  where  has  this  neiuness  come  from  ? " 

"  From  God,  sir,  first,"  said  Maria  reverently,  "  next 
from  his  own  wonderful  industry,  and  perhaps  somewhat 
from  such  masters  as  Christopher  the  sexton,  from  Mr. 
Tilson,  and  Wright  the  weaver,  but  most,  sir,  most,  sir, 
of  this  human  knowledge,  from  that  to  which  you  were  so 
good  a  friend — THE  TOWN  LIBRARY." 

"  I  knew  it,  I  knew  it,  I  knew  that  when  the  seeds  were 
given,  the  mighty  English  mind,  would  sow  and  gather 
many  a  harvest  such  as  this." 

As  he  spoke  he  rang  the  bell,  whilst  Helen,  seeing 
even  sunshine  on  her  husband's  grave,  bent  downward  to 
the  sterner  woman's  neck,  and  wept  there  tears  of  joy. 

"  I  do  not  go  to  town  to-night,"  he  said,  when  the  ser- 
vant appeared.  "  Hasten  to  Tilson  the  surgeon's,  and 
say  that  Mr.  Paston  wishes  to  see  Mr.  Egbert  Darley  as 
soon  as  possible." 

The  wondering  youth  came  to  find  his  mother  and 
grandmother  seated  quietly  at  tea  with  his  father's  friend ; 
after  which  Mr.  Paston  led  him  away  into  a  more  private 
room,  wherein,  for  some  hours,  they  talked,  Helen  and 
Maria  returning  home  meanwhile. 

When  Egbert  joined  them  in  their  humble  home  that 
night,  they  learnt  that  he  had  indeed  found  a  friend,  for 
lie  was  to  accompany  Mr.  Paston  to  London  to  follow 
out  such  branches  of  study  as  he  might  desire,  that  his 
heart's  friend,  Robert  Tilson,  was  to  join  him  if  he 
would,  that  the  publication  of  the  MS.  was  to  be  imme- 
diately seen  to,  and  that  the3r,  in  the  meanwhile,  were  to 
become  mistresses  of  Mr.  Paston' s  rarely-used  country 
house  as  housekeepers  and  friends. 

****** 

As  ever,  my  soul  flies  onward  with  the  course  of  timo, 


and  rests  its  hovering  wings  within  the  sunshine  of  the 
golden  future.  There  at  the  date  not  more  distant  than 
a  memory's  length,  it  beholds  that  the  social  life  of 
English  people  has  at  last  been  written,  that  this  history 
is  not  a  thread,  a  date,  a  list  of  names,  but  the  magnifi- 
cent corollary  of  all  the  larger  and  more  effective  causes. 
The  same  process  which  gave  to  England,  at  last,  a 
history  worthy  of  the  name  and  its  statesman  Macaulay, 
which  gave  a  history  of  Greece,  and  to  literature  the  name 
of  Grote,  and  which  wrought  out  the  greatest  of  all  books 
of  a  great  literary  age,  the  logic  cf  a  Mill,  gave  at  last  a 
history  of  Saxon  shires  and  Saxon  folk,  worthy  of  the 
nobleness  of  both — a  history  whose  worthiest  chroni- 
cles had  not  been  those  of  fore-gone  monks  and  pedants, 
but  the  vital  soil  analyzed  by  the  chemist,  the  cereal 
grains  and  plants  by  the  philosophic  botanist,  the  grave 
and  bone-house  entered  and  read  by  the  anatomist,  the 
inflections  of  language  weighed  and  judged  by  the  ethno- 
logist ;  all  these  forming  a  mighty  groundwork  to  the 
consideration  of  old  manners  and  customs,  metes  and 
bounds,  laws  and  names,  and  dates.  When  men  speak 
of  this  history,  which  shows  so  stringently  an  ascending 
past,  and  prophesies  an  equal  development  for  the  future, 
if  the  nation  as  well  as  the  individual  be  but  true  seve- 
rally to  itself,  they  tell  that  the  writer,  still  living  an  old 
and  reverenced  man  in  his  native  town,  was  a  poor  lad 
reared  through  the  charity  of  an  alms-house  ;  that  when 
a  library  was  opened  to  the  use  of  the  town,  he  read  and 
studied  many  books,  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  wrote  the 
first  of  a  wonderful  series  of  volumes,  of  which  the  nation 
is  now  so  justly  proud.  They  also  tell  that  when  this  first 
book  was  printed,  a  copy  was  sent  to  an  aged  canon  of 
the  minster  named  Midhurst,  who  before  he  had  read 
three  chapters,  burnt  a  long  life's  literary  labour  of  his 
own  concerning  Abraham,  declared  that  a  new  mental 
age  was  come,  thanked  God  that  he  had  yet  strength 
enough  of  mind  to  see  the  futility,  to  any  earnest  purpose, 
of  his  senile  diligence ;  and,  as  was  found  at  his  death  a  few 
months  after,  made  his  will  that  same  day,  and  left  to  the 
town  for  ever  his  matchless  library  of  fifty  thousand  books, 
a  yearly  sum  to  preserve  and  add  to  their  number,  and  a 
legacy,  as  a  token  of  long  years'  respect,  to  Hester  and 
Maria  Darley.  Lovers  of  Egbert  Darley  and  his  noble 
writings  also  tell  how  he  buried  Helen  and  Maria  both 
in  one  grave  and  on  the  self-same  day ;  the  one  outworn 
by  a  life  of  many  years,  and  the  other  crushed  like  a 
tender  flower  by  the  weight  of  her  exceeding  joy  that 
her  child's  poor  fortunes  came  so  bright  at  last.  It,  too, 
is  often  told,  how  Robert  Tilson  and  Egbert  Darley  yet 
live  and  work  together,  the  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  of 
that  magnificent  class  of  literature  which  declares  to  the 
country  the  worth  of  its  people,  and  to  the  people  the 
worth  of  their  country ;  whilst  both  having  married  and 
survived  their  wives,  the  son  of  one  and  the  daughter  of 
the  other  are  now,  as  man  and  wife,  the  last  and  noblest 
link  of  their  high  friendship.  And  sometimes  it  is  told 
how  an  ancient  sexton  of  the  minster  named  Christopher 
was  found  dead  one  winter's  night  in  his  bed,  his  head 
resting  on  Egbert  Darley's  first  book  upon  the  English 
people  and  the  English  land. 

Yes,  such  is  but  one  example  of  a  myriad  effects  which 
will,  in  course  of  time,  follow  the  establishment  of  free 
and  cheap  libraries  throughout  the  country.  The  Egbert 
Darleys  and  the  Robert  Tilsons  may  be  few,  but  each 
man  may  learn  therein  to  give  himself  the  best  and  most 
important  part  of  education,  and  increase  the  intellectual 
appetite  by  the  strength  of  what  it  feeds  on.  Then  we 
may  hope,  that  when  men,  through  the  handling  of  true 
and  worthy  books,  see  clearly  that  all  knowledge  is  divine, 
they  will  declare  and  insist  courageously  upon  the  right 
of  all  gifted  by,  and  made  in  the  image  of,  God,  to  be 
taught;  ay,  and  well  taught,  and  not  perish,  as  hundreds 
and  thousands  now  do,  like  beasts  that  have  no  soul.  To 
this  end,  people  of  this  country,  use  the  right  which  Par- 
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liament  in  its  last  session  gave  you;  have  libraries  in 
your  towns  and  villages,  and  let,  therefrom,  the  mighty 
voices  of  a  Mill,  a  Macaulay,  and  a  George  and  Andrew- 
Combe,  teach  you  what  education  is,  and  ought  to  be, 
and  SHALL,  BE  for  ALL  within  this  land. 


RE-ISSUE    OF    ELIZA    COOK'S    POEMS. 


THE  SACRILEGIOUS   GAMESTERS. 

THE  incident  on  which  the  following  is  founded  is  related  (it  my 
memory  errs  not)   in  a  work  entitled  "  Sketches  of  a  Sea-Port 

The  particulars  of  the  circumstances  I  cannot  remember,  but 
the  recital  amounts  to  this  :— A  traveller,  passing  through  a  coun- 
try town  in  the  dead  of  night,  saw  a  light  in  the  church,  which 
equally  excited  his  wonder  and  curiosity.  He  procured  two  com- 
panions, and,  carrying  a  ladder,  placed  it  against  a  window  imme- 
diately above  the  altar,  from  which  part  the  strongest  light  ema- 
nated :  one  of  them  ascended,  and  witnessed  a  scene  of  depravity 
perhaps  unequalled.  Three  young  men,  of  most  abandoned  cha- 
racter, were  seated  at  the  communion-table,  engaged  in  gambling. 
The  wax-candles  were  lighted ;  the  sacramental  wine  reeked  on 
their  lips  ;  and,  to  complete  the  impious  orgies,  they  had  exhumed 
a  corpse,  and  set  it  at  the  table  among  them.  The  whole,  it  ap- 
peared",  had  originated  in  a  drunken  frolic  ;  but  the  affair  created 
so  much  horror  and  disgust,  that  the  wretched  profligates  who 
enacted  it  were  eventually  compelled  to  quit  the  town.  This  is 
the  sole  outline  which  my  memory  will  afford.  I  have  taken  a 
little  liberty  with  the  subject,  which,  I  believe,  most  scribblers  are 
allowed  to  do. 

A  STRANGER  journeyed  through  the  town 

One  dark  and  wintry  night ; 
And,  as  he  passed  the  ivied  church, 

He  marked  a  flitting  light : 

It  shed  a  restless  waving  gleam 

Through  the  Gothic  window-pane : 
And  now  it  vanished  for  a  space,  • 

And  now  it  came  again. 

He  stood  and  thought  it  wondrous  strange 

That  such  a  scene  should  be ; 
He  stood,  and  now  the  pale  red  beam 

Shone  strong  and  steadily. 

He  looked  around ;  all  else  was  dark, 

Not  e'en  a  star  was  left ; 
The  townsmen  slumbered,  and  he  thought 

Of  sacrilege  and  theft. 

He  roused  two  sleepers  from  their  beds, 

And  told  what  he  had  seen ; 
And  they,  like  him,  were  curious 

To  know  what  it  should  mean. 

They  hied  together  to  the  church, 

And  heard  strange  sounds  within 
Of  undistinguishable  words, 

And  laughter's  noisy  din ! 

The  window's  high,  a  ladder,  quick, 

Is  placed  with  stealthy  care, 
And  one  ascends — he  looks  below ; 

Oh !  what  a  sight  is  there  ? 

The  white  communion-cloth  is  spread 

With  cards,  and  dice,  and  wine ; 
The  naming  wax -lights  glare  around, 

The  gilded  sconces  shine. 

And  three  of  earthly  form  have  made 

The  altar-rail  their  seat, 
With  the  Bible  and  the  books  of  prayer 

As  footstools  for  their  feet. 


Three  men,  with  flashing  bloodshot  eyes 

And  burning  fevered  brows, 
Have  met  within  those  holy  walls 

To  gamble  and  carouse. 

But  the  darkest  work  is  not  yet  told  : 

Another  guest  is  there, 
With  the  earthworm  trailing  o'er  his  cheek 

To  hide  in  his  matted  hair ! 

He  lifted  not  the  foaming  cup, 

He  moved  not  in  his  place ; 
There  was  slime  upon  his  livid  lips, 

And  dust  upon  his  face. 

The  foldings  of  a  winding-sheet 

His  body  wrapped  around, 
And  many  a  stain  the  vestment  bore 

Of  the  clay  from  the  charnel  ground. 

A  rent  appeared,  where  his  withered  hands 

Fell  out  on  the  sacred  board ; 
And  between  those  hands  a  goblet  stood, 

In  which  bright  wine  was  poured. 

Oh !  he  was  not  like  the  other  three, 

But  ghastly,  foul,  and  cold ; 
He  was  seated  there  a  stiffened  corpse, 

All  horrid  to  behold. 

He  had  been  their  mate  for  many  a  year, 

Their  partner  many  a  game ; 
He  had  shared  alike  their  ill-got  gold 

And  their  deeply  tarnished  fame. 

He  had  died  in  the  midst  of  his  career, 

As  the  sinful  ever  die, 
Without  one  prayer  from  a  good  man's  heart, 

One  tear  from  a  good  man's  eye ! 

He  had  died  a  guilty  one,  unblessed, 

Unwept,  unmourned  by  all ; 
And  scarce  a  footstep  ever  bent 

To  his  grave  by  the  old  church  wall. 

The  other  three  had  met  that  night, 

And  revelled  in  drunken  glee, 
And  talked  of  him  who  a  month  ago 

Formed  one  of  their  company. 

They  quaffed  another  brimming  glass, 

And  a  bitter  oath  they  swore 
Thaj;  he  who  had  joined  their  game  so  oft 

Should  join  their  game  once  more. 

And  away  they  strode  to  the  old  church  wall, 

Treading  o'er  skull  and  tomb, 
And  dragged  him  out  triumphantly, 

In  the  midnight  murky  gloom. 

They  carry  him  down  the  chancel  porch, 

And  through  the  fretted  aisle, 
And  many  a  heartless,  fiendish  laugh, 

Is  heard  to  ring  the  while. 

They  place  him  at  the  hallowed  shrine, 

They  call  upon  his  name, 
They  bid  him  wake  to  life  again, 

And  play  his  olden  game. 

They  deal  the  cards  t— the  ribald  jest 

And  pealing  laugh  ring  on. 
A  stroke— a  start— the  echoing  clock 

Proclaims  the  hour  of  one ! 
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And  two  of  the  three  laugh  louder  still, 
But  the  third  stares  wildly  round : 

He  drops  the  cards,  as  if  his  hand 
Were  palsied  at  the  sound : 

His  cheeks  have  lost  their  deepened  flush, 

His  lips  are  of  paler  hue, 
And  fear  hath  fallen  on  the  heart 

Of  the  youngest  of  that  crew : 

His  soul  is  not  yet  firmly  bound 

In  the  fetters  of  reckless  sin ; 
Depravity  hath  not  yet  wrought 

Its  total  work  within : 

The  strong  potation  of  the  night 
Drowned  all  that  might  remain 

Of  feeling ;  and  his  hand  shrunk  not 
While  madness  fired  his  brain. 

But  now  the  charm  hath  lost  its  spell, 
The  heated  fumes  have  passed ; 

And  banished  Reason,  to  her  throne 
Usurped,  advances  fast. 

He  rises — staggers — looks  again 

Upon  the  shrouded  dead  j 
A  shudder  steals  upon  his  frame, 

His  vaunted  strength  is  fled. 

He  doubts — he  dreams — can,  can  it  be  ? 

A  mist  is  o'er  his  eyes ; 
He  stands  aghast.    "  Oh !  what  is  this  ? 

Where  ?  where  ?  "  he  wildly  cries : 

"  Where  am  I  ? — see  the  altar-piece — 

The  Holy  Bible :  say- 
Is  this  the  place  where  I  was  brought 

A  tiny  boy  to  pray  ? 

"  The  church— the  churchyard  too — I  know 
-  I  have  been  there  to-night ; 
For  what  ?    Ha !  mercy !  see  that  corpse  ! 
Oh,  hide  me  from  the  light !         • 

"  I  have  been  deemed  a  profligate, 

A  gamester,  and  a  knave, 
But  ne'er  was  known  to  scoff  at  God 

Or  violate  the  grave. 

"  I've  long  been  what  man  should  not  be, 

But  not  what  I  am  now : 
Oh,  help  me !  help !    My  tongue  is  parched ! 

There's  fire  upon  my  brow ! 

"  Oh,  save  me !  hide  me  from  myself  ! 

I  feel  my  pulses  start ; 
The  horror  of  this  drunken  crime 

Hath  fixed  upon  my  heart : 

"  Again !  I  feel  the  rushing  blood 

I  die ! — the  unforgiven ! 
Again,  it  comes ;  all— all  is  dark — 

I  choke — Oh !  mercy,  Heaven ! " 

One  struggling  groan — he  reels — he  falls — 

On  the  altar -steps  he  lies ; 
And  the  others  gasp  with  fear,  for  now 

Two  corpses  meet  their  eyes. 

But,  hark  I  swift  footsteps  echo  round, 

Encircled  now  they  stand ; 
Surprised,  detected,  they  are  seized 

By  many  a  grappling  hand } 


And  soon  the  dreadful  tale  is  spread, 

And  many  a  finger  raised 
To  point  them  out ;  while  the  listening  one 

Looks  fearfully  amazed. 

They  are  shunned  by  all ;  the  son,  the  sire, 

The  heedless  and  the  gay ; 
Their  old  associates  leave  their  side, 

And  turn  another  way. 

Hate,  Shame,  and  Scorn  have  set  a  mark 

Upon  them :  one  by  one, 
Of  all  they  knew,  forsakes  their  path, 

Till  they  are  left  alone : 

And  they  have  sought  another  land, 

And  breathe  another  clime ; 
Where  men  may  deem  them  fellow-men, 

Nor  hear  their  blasting  crime : 

And  gossips,  in  their  native  town, 

Even  now  are  heard  to  tell 
Of  the  sacrilegious  crew  that  turned 

The  old  church  to  a  hell. 


THE    ADVERTISEMENT. 

"  Now,  Laura,  my  love,  write  as  I  dictate,  and  take  care 
of  your  stops." 

"  Yes,  mamma,  I  am  quite  ready." 

"Well,  begin.  Wanted  a  Governess ,-  that  is  the  usual 
leading  of  such  things,  I  believe.  Let  me  see — comma 
after  Governess — then  go  on;  to  instruct  three  young 
ladies  in  French,  (comma)  Music," 

"  Oh,  mamma,"  interposed  the  writer,  "  We  must  have 
[talian  too." 

'  Well,  put  down  Italian  before  Music,  with  a  comma 
Between,  then  go  on — Singing,  and  the  ordinary  branches 
yf  a  sound  English  Education  (full  point).  She  will  be 
wpected  to  take  the  entire  charge  of  the  wardrobe  (full 
joint).  She  must  be  of  an  amiable  and  social  disposition, 
'comma)  and — now  what  shall  we  say  here  ? " 

"  Of  genteel  manners,  mamma." 

"Well,  you  may  set  down — accustomed  to  genteel  so- 
iety — I  think  that  will  do.     Oh,  yes — add,  as  she  will 
be  treated  as  one  of  the  family.'1 

'  But  these  people,  mamma,  expect  something  to  be 
said  about  salary." 

"Ah,  truej  I  had  almost  forgotten  that  part  of  it. 
What  shall  we  say  ?  We  gave  your  last  governess  fifteen 
)ounds :  I  think  for  twenty  we  ought  to  get  quite  a  su- 
)erior  person.  Add — Salary  twenty  pounds  per  annum. 
Ample  references  must  be  given.  Apply  to — add  the  ad- 
dress, my  love ;  and  now,  Harry,  will  you  be  good 
enough  to  get  that  advertisement  inserted  in  the  Times 
and  Herald." 

Harry  Ferrers,  who  had  been  sitting  in  an  adjoining 
room  during  the  dictation  of  this  remarkable  advertise- 
ment, was  the  only  son  of  the  gay  Mrs.  Ferrers,  who  was 
now  on  the  look  out  for  an  accomplished  governess  for  her 
charming  daughters.  He  was  the  eldest  of  the  family, 
and  had  succeeded  to  the  eminent  banking  connection  of 
lis  father,  now  several  years  deceased.  He  was  still 
roung,  not  yet  twenty-five,  but  he  gave  indications  of 
considerable  business  talents,  and  his  tastes  had  been  well 
cultivated  in  his  early  years,  by  a  liberal  education.  On 
jeing  appealed  to  by  his  mother,'he  replied  that  he  would 
see  the  advertisement  inserted,  and  proceeded  to  read  it 
ver  before  placing  it  in  his  pocket. 

"French,  Italian,  Music,  Singing,  a  sound  English 
Education, — to  take  charge  of  the  wardrobe, — amiable 
and  sociable, — accustomed  to  genteel  society  I  Why, 
such  a  woman  would  be  a  treasure:  I  too  am  just  looking 
out  for  such  an  one/'  observed  the  youth. 
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"  How  ?     And  for  what  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Ferrers. 

"  Why,  for  a  wife,  to  be  sure !  If  you  find  any  lady 
that  at  all  comes  near  to  this  standard,  I  hope  you  will 
let  me  know  of  her.  /  have  never  been  able  to  meet  with 
such  a  paragon  as  this." 

"  Oh,  Henry,  how  you  do  talk." 

' '  I  can  find  beauty,  but  without  the  amiable  disposi- 
tions ;  most  generally  it  is  allied  to  conceit.  Then,  I  find 
many  young  ladies  sufficiently  familiar  with  French  and 
Italian,  but  without  anything  like  a  sound  English  cul- 
ture; acquainted  with  music,  but  quite  ignorant,  I 
dare  to  say,  of  the  care  of  a  wardrobe.  But  one,  in 
whom  all  these  are  united,  where,  oh !  where  is  she  to  be 
found  ?  " 

"  Well,  there  will  be  applicants  enough,  I  can  assure 
you." 

"  What !  Can  there  be  more  than  one  such  woman 
upon  earth  ? " 

"  Why,  only  last  time  we  advertised,  we  had  above 
thirty  applications." 

"  And  were  they  such  paragons  as  you  have  described 
here  ? " 

"  Oh,  we  selected  what  we  thought  the  best  of  them. 
You  remember  Miss  Fribsby  ? " 

"Ah!" 

<f  But  this  time  we  may  be  more  fortunate." 

"  True  ;  your  high  salary  may  induce  some  gifted  being 
to  enter  the  liets," 

"High!  do  you  think  it ;  why"— 

"  Oh,  don't  lower  the  salary  on  any  account — let  the 
figure  stand  as  it  is :  seriously,  it  seems  to  me  that  you 
hold  the  languages,  the  graces,  and  the  virtues  very  cheap  : 
that  is  what  I  really  mean." 

"If  we  offered  more  we  should  be  positively  inun- 
dated with  applications.  You  have  no  idea  of  the  number 
of  " 

"  Of  paragon  young  women — I  see.  But  I  shall  have 
the  advertisement  properly  inserted,"  placing  it  in  his 
pocket  and  leaving  the  room — "  Adieu ;  au  revoir." 

The  advertisement  appeared  in  due  season,  amongst  a 
long  list  of  similar  announcements,  in  the  leading  jour- 
nals. Ah!  many  are  the  palpitating  hearts  that  beat 
over  these  invitations  to  hard  work,  a  slender  salary,  and 
the  vision  of  a  home  !  Daughters,  retaining  the  delicacy 
of  past  affluence,  but  now  condemned  to  the  privations 
and  trials  of  poverty ;  orphan  girls,  bred  in  luxury  and 
ease,  but  whom  a  sudden  bereavement  has  rendered  pen- 
niless and  destitute ;  young  ladies,  full  of  accomplish- 
ments, and  endowed  with  all  the  learning  that  the  most 
fashionable  schools  can  bestow,  but  unable  with  the  aid 
of  these  to  relieve  the  almost  insupportable  tedium  of  a 
poverty-stricken  home, — hang  eagerly  over  the  Governess 
columns,  and  proceed  forthwith  to  indite  their  applica* 
tions,  fearful  lest,  through  the  slightest  delay,  they  should 
incur  the  risk  of  another  disappointment. 

The  day  after  the  appearance  of  the  advertisement  in 
question,  a  host  of  letters  lay  on  the  boudoir  table  of 
Mrs.  Ferrers,  which  she  proceeded  to  deal  with  in  a  most 
business-like  manner.  In  the  course  of  less  than  half  an 
hour  she  had  sorted  the  letters  into  three  several  lots, 
namely,  those  decidedly  rejected,  on  account,  some  of 
defective  punctuation,  others  of  ungraceful  diction,  and  a 
few  because  of  bad  grammar  and  writing.  A  second,  and 
much  smaller  lot,  consisted  of  applications  from  persons 
"  likely  to  suit,"  and  a  third  consisted  of  doubtful  appli- 
cations, wanting  ia  proper  references  as  to  character, 
qualifications,  &c.  Having  at  length  finally  selected  six 
of  the  most  likely  applicants,  she  proceeded  to  address 
notes  to  those,  requesting  the  favour  of  a  personal 
interview. 

The  next  morning,  the  great  hall-door  knocker  of  Mrs. 
Ferrers  was  disturbed  by  the  timid  tat-tats  of  a  succes- 
sion of  young  ladies,  to  whom  the  honour  of  a  personal 
Interview  had  been  conceded.  The  first  who  presented 


herself  was  a  slender  girl,  dressed  in  black,  in  appearance 
scarce  over  eighteen  years  of  age.  The  deep  crape  upon 
her  garments  indicated  a  recent  family  loss,  and  her  pale 
cheeks  and  heavy  eyes  showed  that  grief  had  not  been  a 
stranger  to  her.  The  interview  held  with  her  was  brief 
and  unsatisfactory,  as  appeared  by  the  struggling  tears 
she  could  not  conceal,  and  which  dropped  from  the  long, 
black  eyelashes  upon  her  cheeks,  as  she  emerged  from  the 
hall-door.  She  was  "  too  young,"  and  Mrs.  Ferrers  de- 
cided that  she  was  incompetent  to  undertake  the  office 
of  finishing  governess  to  her  daughters. 

The  next  that  appeared  was  a  thin,  hectic-cheeked  girl, 
in  a  faded  silk  dress,  and  plain  straw  bonnet,  neatly 
trimmed.  She  hesitated  before  she  ventured  to  lift  the 
massive  knocker,  and  seemed  scarcely  to  have  nerve 
enough  to  raise  it.  She  wrung  her  hands,  half  turned  to 
go  away ;  but  summoning  up  her  courage  anew,  she  at 
last  lifted  the  knocker,  let  it  fall,  and  a  plush-liveried 
footman  appeared,  answered  her  inquiry,  and  ushered  her 
into  the  house.  In  a  few  minutes  she  reappeared,  with  her 
head  bowed,  her  shoulders  stooping,  and  she  seemed  to 
stagger,  rather  than  walk  away  down  the  street.  Mrs.  Fer- 
rers had  found  her  "  shabbily  dressed,"  and  not  at  all  a 
likely  person  to  impart  proper  ideas  of  gentility  to  her 
daughters. 

A  third  came  up,  knocked  without  hesitation,  and  in- 
quired "whether  Mrs.  Ferrers  were  at  home?"  The 
answer  was  "  Yes,  ma'am."  "  I  desire  to  be  shown  to 
her?" — and  she  presented  her  card.  The  footman  cast 
his  eyes  askance  at  her,  and  wondered — "  can  this  be 
another  guvniss  ?  "  This  lady  had  no  doubts  nor  mis- 
givings. She  was  evidently  accustomed  to  plush  footmen; 
she  was  not  abashed  in  the  least,  and  was  ushered  into 
the  presence  of  the  lady  of  the  house  with  perfect  self- 
possession.  Indeed,  you  could  scarcely  infer  from  the 
expression  of  her  features,  when  she  left  the  house, 
whether  she  had  been  successful  in  her  application  or  not, 
so  indifferent  and  thoroughly  self-satisfied  did  she  seem. 

Another  and  another  followed — and  at  last  the  sixth 
applicant  draws  near.  She  looks  timid  and  hurried,  as 
if  too  late,  and  she  walks  rapidly  up  to  the  door  and  gives 
a  double  knock.  Let  us  describe  her  as  she  waits  there, 
anxious  and  tremulous.  She  is  tall,  round,  and  graceful; 
dark-haired  and  dark-eyed,  a  clear,  beaming  sweetness 
mantling  her  features,  and  almost  speaking  from  her  de- 
licate ripe  lips.  Her  complexion  is  fair ;  and  a  warm, 
rich  colour  mantles  her  cheeks,  almost  heightened  into  a 
blush  by  the  exercise  of  her  walk,  and  the  agitation  of 
the  moment.  She  is  carefully  but  plainly  dressed  in  black 
silk,  her  neat  mantilla  falling  down  her  back  only  serving 
to  reveal  the  outlines  of  her  finely  turned  figure;  and  a 
little  collar,  of  the  finest  point  lace,  sets  off  to  the  best 
advantage  the  pure  white  of  her  taper  neck,  along  which 
float  a  few  glossy  curls  of  her  waving  dark  hair.  But 
here  comes  the  footman,  and  to  the  young  lady's  inquiry 
of  "whether  Mrs.  Ferrers  was  at  home?"  his  answer  was 
— "  She  is,  walk  in ; "  when  she  flits  through  the  door- 
way, passes  through  the  vestibule,  in  which  two  other 
footmen  in  livery  are  in  waiting,  is  ushered  up  the  grand 
staircase,  treading  upon  piled  carpet,  soft  and  mossy  un- 
der foot;  then  entering  a  drawing-room  full  of  classic 
bijouterie  and  ornaments,  porcelain  and  vases,  profusely 
decorated  with  drawings,  mirrors,  bronzes,  and  pendent 
chandeliers,  she  is  introduced  through  a  door  leading 
out  of  the  further  end  of  this  apartment,  into  the  boudoir 
of  the  stately  Mrs.  Ferrers,  where  that  lady  sits  reclining 
in  a  superb  fauteuil,  waiting  to  receive  her. 

The  young  lady  bowed,  and  Mrs.  Ferrers  made  a  slight 
movement  among  her  letters.  She  took  the  card  which 
was  handed  to  her  by  the  servant —  ;- 

"  Ah,  Miss  Vernori,  you  are  late  ?  I  appointed  twelve 
o'clock  in  my  note  to  you,  but  I  see  (glancing  at  the 
ormolu  clock  on  the  chimney-piece)  it  is  now  full  ten  mi- 
nutes past  the  hour." 
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"  I  ask  pardon,  Madame ;  but  I  have  been  detained, 
much  to  my  regret,  in  consequence  of  not  being  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  the  localities  about  town." 

"  You  are  from  the  country,  I  believe  ?" 

"  My  family  has  been  living  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London  for  a  shore  time  past.1' 

"  And  you  consider  yourself  competent  to  undertake 
the  education  of  my  daughters  in  the  branches  which  I 
have  specified  ? " 

"  I  have  a  complete  knowledge  of  French,  from  having 
resided  abroad  for  some  years  ;  and  have  sufficient  ac- 
quaintance with  music,  to  be  able  to  impart  instruction  in 
that  department.  I  do  not  feel  so  thoroughly  grounded 
in  Italian,  but  I  can  read  it  with  ease,  and  have  no  doubt 
I  shall  be  able  to  impart  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  it  to  my 
pupils." 

"  You  have  observed,  that  I  also  require  that  my  go- 
verness should  be  able  to  impart  a  sound  English  educa- 
tion. What  are  your  capacities  in  that  respect  ?" 

"  It  scarcely  becomes  me,  Madame,  to  speak  of  my 
own  culture;  but  I  may  say,  without  vanity,  that  I 
have  received  a  most  careful  education,  at  the  best 
schools" 

"  Ah  !  I'm  afraid  that  sort  of  thing  is  becoming  far 
too  general  among  your  class.  It  is  quite  astonishing 
what  a  number  of  young  persons  apply  for  these  situa- 
tions :  here  have  I  had  letters  (tossing  the  pile  from  her) 
from  I  do  not  know  how  many  people." 

The  aspirant  for  place  hung  down  her  head,  and  was 
silent  at  the  remark  of  the  distinguished  lady,  whose  lot 
it  was,  no  t  to  go  a  governessing. 

"  Have-you  been  at  all  accustomed  to  take  charge  of  a 
wardrobe:  My  daughters  have  been  accustomed  to  very 
superior  service  from  their  last  governess,  and  I  wish  every 
attention  paid  to  them  in  this  department." 

"  I  shall  do  my  best,  Madame ;  and,  having  had  consi- 
derable experience  in  this  way,  I  feel  greater  confidence 
than  in  some  of  the  other  branches." 

<f  Pray  what  experience  have  you  had  ? " 

"  I  have  entirely  managed  the  clothing  ana  wardrobe 
of  my  own  family." 

"  Slender  enough,  perhaps,  if  that  be  all  your  expe- 
rience ;  "  and  she  glanced  at  the  dress  of  the  candidate. 

"  It  has  been  better  with  us  than  it  is  now,"  she  an- 
swered with  a  sigh,  and  her  eyes  filled. 

"  I  meant  no  offence,  young  woman ;  but  let  me  ask, 
how  am  I  to  know  that  you  can  do  all  that  you  say  ?" 

The  young  lady  stept  forward — for  Mrs.  Ferrers  had 
not  bethought  herself  all  this  time  to  point  ner  to  a  chair 
— and  presented  a  letter. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  present  a  testimonial  from  a  lady 
to  whom  I  am  well  known." 

"  Ah  !  Lady  Lovemore  j  I  see.  A  lady  of  distinguished 
rank.  I  wish  I  had  known  this  sooner.  The  fact  is,  I 
have  been  induced  to  engage  a  young  person  of  high  re- 
commendations, who  waited  upon  me  this  morning,  and 
who,  I  think,  will  quite  suit  me.  I  am  very  sorry  ;  but 
should  I  be  disappointed  in  her,  I  shall  let  you  know.  I 
think  I  have  your  address.  Yes,  here  it  is.  Good  morning, 
Miss, — I  shall  not  detain  you  longer.  Good  morning  !" 

And  the  young  lady  turned,  with  a  heavy  heart,  and  left 
the  boudoir,  walked  through  that  gorgeous  drawing-room, 
her  small  foot  sinking  amid  the  pile  of  the  rich  Persian 
carpet  at  every  step,  scarce  glancing  at  the  precious  sta- 
tuary and  artistic  woi-ks  with  which  the  place  was  filled — 
i  for  the  hollow  grandeur  struck  a  chill  to  her  heart, — then 
proceeding  down  the  grand  staircase,  she  passed  again  the 
liveried  footmen,  and  had  nearly  reached  the  half-opened 
door,  when  a  young  gentleman,  who  had  just  dismounted 
from  his  horse  in  the  street,  brushed  into  the  hall,  without 
knocking,  and  encountered  her  full  in  the  face.  There 
was  a  recognition ;  a  blush  mantled  her  cheek  j  and, 
making  a  hurried  bow,  she  proceeded  quickly  towards 
the  door* 


"  Miss  Vernon !  This  is  unexpected.  I  regret  that  I 
'^should  not  have  been  within  at  the  time  of  your  making 
!  this  visit.  I  was  not  aware  " And  he  hesitated. 

"  There  is  some  mistake,  Sir.  I  have  only  been  ap- 
plying about  the  governess  situation  which  was  advertised 
in  the  papers " 

"  Oh !  I  remember  !  Some  young  person  in  whom  you 
are  interested,  I  suppose  ?" 

"  No,  Sir,  I  was  applying  for  myself;  but  I  was  quite 
unaware  that  I  should  meet  you  here,  or  that  you  were 
connected  with  the  lady  of  this  house." 

"  Indeed .  For  yourself  !  How  can  that  be  ?  I  had 
no  idea  of  such  a  thing.  Your  connections" • 

"  Connections  go  for  little,  Sir ;  we  must  live.  My 
family  has  been  plunged  into  poverty,  and  there  is  no 
alternative  for  us  but  to  take  our  place  among  the  hired 
labourers  for  bread ; — but  I  detain  you,  Sir  j  and  it  is  not 
fitting  that  I  should  ; Adieu,  Sir." 

"  One  word, — allow  me  to  ask  your  address  before  you 
go.  I  cannot  understand  all  this." 

"  I  have  left  my  address  with  Mrs.  Ferrers  ;  but  should 
now  feel  most  reluctant  to  enter  upon  the  engagement 
which  I  had  proposed  with  her.  Adieu." 

And  she  left.  Harry  Ferrers — for  it  was  he — felt  that 
a  light  had  departed  from  the  place,  as  the  door  closed 
upon  her.  Why,  this  was  the  face  which  had  haunted  him 
ever  since  he  had  last  encountered  her,  like  some  beautiful 
vision,  at  Lady  Lovemore's  soiree — to  whom  he  had  learned 
she  stood  related.  And  now — that  she  should  be  a  sup- 
plicant at  his  mother's,  for  the  situation  of  governess ! — 
he  could  not  comprehend  it. 

He  sprang  upstairs,  and  met  Mrs.  Ferrers  on  the  land- 
ing. She  was  about  to  give  her  orders,  in  passing,  to 
bring  the  carriage  round,  that  she  and  her  daughters  might 
take  their  forenoon  drive. 

"  You  have  had  a  young  lady  here  ? "  Harry  asked  of 
his  mother. 

"Young  lady?  I  have  had  six  young  persons  inquir- 
ing after  this  situation  ;  and  I  might  have  had  fifty.  There 
seems  to  be  no  end  of  governesses  now-a-days." 

"  But  the  young  lady  I  met  just  now — Miss  Vernon  I 
mean.  Surely,  you  cannot  have  had  srx.,  far  less  fifty  ap- 
plicants like  her." 

"  Harry  !  I  think  you  are  foolish.  What  should  you 
know  of  such  people  ?" 

"  I  have  met  that  young  lady  at  Lady  Lovemore's.  I 
wish  to  know  her  address.  She  told  me  she  had  left  it 
with  you." 

"  The  address  !  My  dear  child,  leave  such  things  to 
me.  You  may  be  competent  for  many  things  beyond  my 
reach ;  but  leave  me  to  choose  a  governess." 

"  I  am  not  thinking  of  a  governess,  my  dear  mother." 

"  Then,  what  can  you  be  thinking  of  ?" 

"  By-a»d-by  I  shall  tell  you." 

Harry  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  address,  with  many 
misgivings  on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Ferrers  ;  but  she  had  faith 
in  the  prudence  and  integrity  of  her  son ;  and,  besides, 
he  was  his  own  master. 

We  must  explain  the  mystery  of  the  rencontr  be- 
tween these  two  young  persons  in  the  hall  of  Mrs.  Ferrers' 
mansion.  Many  months  before,  Miss  Vernon  had  moved 
in  society  equal  to  thatof  the  Ferrerses.  The  father  was 
a  merchant,  carrying  on  an  extensive  trade  with  all  parts 
of  the  world,  and  was  deeply  engaged  in  large  speculations 
in  Eastern  markets.  But  the  war  with  China  threw  all 
his  affairs  into  confusion,  and  involved  him  in  sudden  and 
unforeseen  ruin.  He  withdrew  from  trade,  a  broken  man, 
with  scarcely  a  wreck  of  what  had  before  seemed  a  gigantic 
fortune :  such  casualties  are  of  every-day  occurrence  in 
the  mercantile  world,  in  seasons  of  reverse  and  disaster. 
He  retired,  with  his  family,  into  a  suburban  district,  where 
they  found  the  limited  means  which  had  been  saved  from 
the  general  havoc  insufficient  for  their  maintenance.  Old 
Vernon  was  poor,  but  still  proud,  and  his  sons  and  daugh- 
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ters  inherited  his  spirit.  They  had  relatives  of  high  rank, 
but  could  they  consent  to  live  upon  the  pittance  they  could 
beg  from  them  ?  No  !  the  sons  would  carve  their  own 
way  in  the  world,  as  their  father  had  done  before  them, 
and  meanwhile,  the  daughters,  each  of  whom  had  received 
a  first-rate  education,  would  endeavour  to  maintain  them- 
selves. Lady  Lovemore,  related  by  blood  to  Mr.  Vernon, 
deplored  this  change  in  the  fortunes  of  her  friends,  but 
was  unable  to  dissuade  them  from  the  resolution  they  had 
formed.  It  was  at  her  house  that  young  Ferrers  had  met 
Miss  Vernon,  shortly  before  her  father's  reverse ;  he  had 
been  suddenly  struck  by  her — haunted  by  her  face — and 
his  heart  had  been  secretly  touched  to  the  quick.  He  had 
returned  to  her  Ladyship's  house,  mixed  in  her  soirees, 
joined  her  parties,  but  had  never  again  encountered  her, 
until  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  he  had  met  her  in  his 
mother's  hall.  It  was  her  first  experiment  in  the  career 
she  had  resolved  upon ;  her  first  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
obtain  a  situation  as  a  governess. 

And  it  was  also  her  last.  Henry  Ferrers'  soul  was 
moved  with  pity  for  the  position  of  this  beautiful  girl,-— 
and  "  pity  is  akin  to  love."  He  sought  her  at  her  home  : 
he  wooed  and  won  her  honourably ;  they  were  fitted  for 
each  other— In  intelligence,  heart,  beauty,  and  love ;  and 
when  these  are  in  harmony,  the  disparity  of  mere  worldly 
fortune  will  never  be  felt  us  an  obstacle. 

Henry  Ferrers  again  introduced  Miss  Vernon  to  his 
mother — but  not  as  Miss  Vernon — and  not  as  a  Governess 
for  his  sisters ! 


THE    WAGER. 

I. 

"  OH,  you  women ! "  exclaimed  the  counsellor,  laying 
down  his  cigar;  "are  none  of  you  free  from  the  taint  of 
the  original  sin  ? " 

"  And  do  you  call  that  curiosity  ? "  replied  Albertine, 
tossing  her  little  head.  "I  think  my  concern  for  your 
brother's  welfare  deserves  a  nobler  name." 

"Very  well,  dear  wife,  we  will  call  it  interest.  But  it 
is  important  that  the  course  of  his  law-suit  should  be 
kept  concealed  and  you  know — women  and  secrets." 

"  What  we  wish  to  keep  secret,  I  defy  you  men  to  find 
out." 

"  So  much  the  worse.  Properly  speaking,  you  should 
have  nothing  to  conceal." 

"  See  there  now,  what  a  character  you  worshipful  lords 
of  the  creation  would  give  us !  It  is  well  that  we  have  a 
voice  in  the  matter." 

"Unfortunately  it  is  so,"  returned  the  husband. 

"Nay,  not  unfortunately.  What  would  become  of  you, 
if  our  softer  hearts  did  not  correct  what  your  hard  heads 
have  marred  ? " 

"Should  I  ever  write  a  book  upon  women " 

"  You  would  assuredly  produce  a  great  deal  of  non- 
sense. You  repeat  one  to  another  what  women  are,  and 
what  they  should  be " 

"  Ah !  there  it  is !  what  they  should  be ! 

"Now,  I  should  just  like  to  know,  my  dear  Frede- 
rick," said  Albertine,  "  what  fault  men  do  not  possess." 

"  I  hope  you  are  making  an  exception  in  favour  of 
your  husband  ? " 

"  I  except  no  one." 

"  So  I  am  inquisitive,  talkative " 

"  You  are  my  own  dear  husband.  Keep  yourself  easy 
for  the  present,  and  hear  my  proposal.  Let  us  lay  a 
wager  who  will  first  convict  the  other  of  a  fault." 

"  And  what  shall  the  stake  be  ? " 

"  Whoever  loses  shall  surrender  unconditionally." 

"  Agreed.  I  promise  you,  my  dear  wife,  I  will  be 
merciful." 

"There  was  once  a  hunter,"  said  Albertine,  holding  up 
her  finger  warningly,  "  who  sold  the  skin  of  the  bear 
before  he " 


"  Knew  that  the  clock  had  struck  nine,  and  that  he 
must  hurry  into  court.  Adieu,  my  little  curious  Alber- 
tine." 

II. 

Lady  Marie  Delamere,  the  younger  sister  of  Albertine, 
had,  in  obedience  to  her  father's  commands,  given  her 
hand  to  the  richest  man  in  the  province,  but  who  at  the 
same  time  possessed  the  greatest  fault  that  he  could  have 
in  the  eyes  of  a  young  girl ;  he  had  come  into  the  world 
forty  years  too  early  for  her.  Heaven  rewarded  the 
sacrifice  of  filial  love,  for  the  old  Sir  William  Delamere 
died  after  having  been  two  years  married.  The  beautiful 
widow,  who  suddenly  found  herself  the  uncontrolled  mis- 
tress of  a  large  property  and  a  tender  heart,  rosolved  to 
part  with  neither  again,  until  she  had  become  wearied  of 
the  sweets  of  freedom.  She  entered  into  the  gaieties  of 
the  great  world,  and  was  delighted  with  the  brilliant 
seeming  which  that  world  would  fain  pass  off  for  reality  ; 
she  was  the  reigning  belle  of  the  city,  yet  she  never  com- 
mitted herself;  her  feminine  tact  protected  her.  One  of 
the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  country  sued  for  her 
hand,  but  she  remained  firm  to  her  determination. 

"  For  heaven's  sake,  dear  Mabel,"  said  the  counsellor, 
think  what  you  are  doing  !  This  is  already  the  third 
brilliant  offer  which  you  have  declined." 

"  And  if  it  were  the  tenth !  But  perhaps  you  mean 
that  I  have  no  time  to  lose  ? — certainly  in  one's  twentieth 
year " 

"  Seriously,  dear  Lady  Mabel,  your  hand  is  a  desirable 
and  enviable  possession,  and  if  you  intend  some  day  to 
marry  again,  why  delay  ?  Under  the  protection  of  a 
husband " 

"  I  guess  all  you  would  say,  but  don't  be  anxious  on 
that  account,  Frederick.  I  have  been  able  to  defend 
my  conduct  to  myself  hitherto,  and  that  is  all  that  is  due 
to  the  world,  I  think." 

"  I  hope  you  do  not  misunderstand  the  sincere  interest 
I  take  in  your  welfare.  Why  do  you  refuse  to  make  my 
friend  Wyville  happy,  and,  allow  mo  to  add,  yourself 
also  ? " 

"  Because  I  choose  to  remain  free ;  because  my  hands 
are  yet  galled  by  the  fetters  of  marriage ;  because — be- 
cause I " 

"  You  hesitate  ?     Why  all  at  once  so  grave  > " 

"  In  one  word,  because  there  is  no  need  you  should 
know  all.  Some  time  you  shall  hear  my  reasons." 

Mr.  Boynton  went  home  full  of  thought.  "  There  is  a 
secret  in  the  wind,"  he  said  to  himself;  "  and  certainly  no 
small  one,  otherwise  it  would  have  escaped  her  long  ago." 

III. 

Some  days  had  elapsed,  when  Mr.  Boynton  one  morn- 
ing saw  the  Lady  Mabel  driving  up  to  the  house.  The 
carriage  passed  him  rapidly,  yet  not  so  quickly  but  that 
he  had  time  to  remark  her  eyes  red  with  weeping.  At  the 
expiration  of  half  an  hour,  she  came  out  of  Albertine's 
apartment,  who  accompanied  her  sister  across  the  hall,  and 
as  she  bade  her  adieu,  evidently  tried  to  console  her. 

"  Your  sister  does  not  seem  cheerful  to-day,"  said  the 
counsellor  to  his  wife,  when  they  met  at  dinner.  "  Has 
anything  happened  ? " 

"  Nothing  that  I  am  aware  of;"  she  replied,  endea- 
vouring to  speak  with  indifference,  but  the  faint  blush 
which  overspread  her  cheeks  betrayed  her.  Mr.  Boynton 
turned  the  conversation  to  other  subjects,  but  he  deter- 
mined to  be  on  the  watch. 

The  next  day,  as  he  and  his  wife  walked  in  the  park, 
they  met  the  Lady  Delamere.  "  Still  no  news  from 
him?"  whispered  Albertine  to  her  sister.  •  A  shake  of 
the  head  was  the  only  reply.  News  from  him  1  from 
whom !  The  poor  man  was  no  wiser  than  before.  That 
the  women  had  a  secret  was  clear,  and  that  they  sought 
to  conceal  it  from  him  was  still  clearer.  It  mortified  him 
that  they  should  thus  despise  his  advice  and  assistance, 
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for  they  must  know  how  sincerely  he  had  the  happiness  of 
his  sister-in-law  at  heart.  "  I  shall  discover  it  in  time," 
said  he  to  himself;  "  and  they  will  have  to  thank  me  yet, 
if  I  condescend  to  assist  them  after  such  conduct." 

Soon  after  the  servant  of  Lady  Delamere  brought  a 
letter  for  Mrs.  Boynton.  Albertine  was  not  at  home, 
and  her  husband  received  it.  There  lay  the  tantalizing 
note  before  him,  which  doubtless  contained  the  solution 
of  the  problem.  A  hundred  times  he  took  it  in  his 
hands,  and  as  often  laid  it  down  again.  Break  the  seal ! 
heaven  forbid  I  This  crime  he  would  not  commit  for  the 
sake  of  the  most  important  secret  in.  the  world;  never- 
theless when  he  sought  with  the  best  intentions  to  dis- 
cover the  cause  of  Lady  Mabel's  uneasiness,  might  it  not 
be  his  duty  to  ease  the  unhappy  one  of  her  sorrow  even 
against  her  will  ?  The  counsellor  was,  as  we  can  see,  in 
a  fair  way  to  deceive  himself,  and  truly,  he  had  examined 
the  letter  so  minutely  on  all  sides,  that  at  last  he  had 
almost  possessed  himself  of  the  whole  contents. 

Who  can  paint  his  astonishment,  when  he  made  out 
the  following :  "  I  am  in  despair,  my  dear  sister  !  All 
my  enquiries  are  to  no  purpose ;  the  beloved  fugitive  is 
lost  to  me  'for  ever !  I  will  never  see  the  ungrateful  one 
again  ;  could  tears  call  him  back,  he  would  long  ago  have 
lain  at  my  feet.  My  only  consolation  is  in  knowing  that 
the  precious  creature,  who  owes  his  existence  to  him, 
will  love  me  more  truly  than  his  faithless  father ;  but  I 
tremble  for  the  moment  of  his  entering  into  the  world. 
If  your  advice " 

Here  a  fold  of  the  letter  prevented  the  counsellor  from 
reading  further,  but  he  already  knew  more  than  enough. 
With  hasty  steps  he  walked  to  and  fro,  rubbing  his  fore- 
head. He  must  decide  quickly,  and  no  less  cautiously 
than  quickly;  he  knew  that  perfectly,  but  how  ?  that  was 
not  so  easily  answered.  His  wife  must  decide. 

IV. 

"Dear  Albertine,"  commenced  the  counsellor,  "this 
letter — it  is  still  unopened,  as  you  see;  but  by  a  strange 
chance  I  have  discovered — in  one  word — dear  wife,  I 
know  the  contents  of  the  letter,  and  thus  am  made 
acquainted  with  your  terrible  secret.  There  is  no  time 
left  for  dissimulation ;  help  me  to  devise  means  to  save 
our  poor  Mabel  from  ruin." 

Albertine  was  startled,  for  she  could  not  divine  the  full 
import  of  these  words.  She  opened  the  letter,  and  the 
few  minutes  occupied  in  reading  it  sufficed  to  restore 
her  self-possession.  Poor  fellow  !  you  think  you  could 
write  a  book  upon  women,  and  yet  you  do  not  know,  that 
you  have  only  to  give  a  woman  time  enough,  and  she 
will  be  able  to  talk  herself  out  of  any  scrape. 

Albertine  did  not  divulge  the  further  contents  of  the 
letter,  but  listened  with  the  greatest  composure  to  the 
plan  of  a  journey,  which  her  husband  proposed,  in  order 
to  save  the  honour  of  his  fair  sister-in-law.  She  did  not 
oppose  him,  but  the  name  of  the  " beloved  fugitive"  no 
entreaties  could  draw  from  her.  "  Mabel  must  tell  you  her- 
self." The  counsellor  was  obliged  to  be  satisfied  with  that. 

The  evening  was  spent  in  examining  his  maps ;  travel- 
ling he  laid  down,  and  travelling  he  got  up  again.  When 
eight  o'clock  struck,  his  impatience  was  no  longer  to  be 
controlled :  he  called  his  wife,  and  drew  her  along  with 
him  to  the  house  of  Lady  Mabel.  She  was  surpised  at 
this  early  visit,  but  was  destined  to  be  still  more 
astonished. 

"  Is  to  day  the  first  ol  April  ?"  she  asked,  in  a  laughing 
tone,  which  strangely  contrasted  with  the  gravity  of  the 
counsellor;  "  or  have  you  a  plot  against  me  ?  " 

This  question  was  most  opportune ;  it  paved  the  way 
to  the  conversation,  which  the  counsellor  had  been  at  a 
loss  how  to  introduce.  It  had  been  agreed  that  his  wife 
should  explain  to  her  sister  that  he  had  discovered  the 
whole  secret,  no  matter  how  ;  but,  instead  of  doing  this, 
Albertine  sat  looking  out  of  the  window,  to  his  great 


annoyance.  No  extraneous  circumstances  assisted  him ; 
the  sisters  sat  in  silence,  their  composed  demeanour 
strongly  contrasting  with  the  obvious  embarrassment  of 
the  counsellor,  who  spoke  of  everything  but  what  he  was 
thinking  of,  vainly  endeavouring  to  turn  the  conversation 
into  the  desired  channel. 

At  last  he  saw  that  if  he  would  accomplish  his  end,  he 
must  make  a  bold  stroke.  He  began  to  speak  of  a 
"  certain  secret,"  but  no  sooner  had  the  words  escaped 
his  lips,  than  his  wife  rose  and  left  the  room,  while  Lady 
Mabel  sat  opposite  to  him,  silent,  and  rubbing  her  eyes, 
to  be  certain  she  was  not  dreaming. 

His  first  impulse  was  to  start  up  and  follow  his  wife, 
but  he  recollected  himself,  and  sat  down  again. 

"Yes,  dear  Mabel,"  he  at  length  said,  "  I  know  your 
fearful  secret,  but,  be  assured,  it  is  safe  with  me.  'The 
world  need  know  nothing  of  it :  I  have  made  every 
arrangement  for  our  immediate  flight.  Your  reputation — " 

Lady  Mabel  sprang  from  her  seat  with  flushed  cheeks. 
<e  Are  you  mad,  Mr.  Boynton  ?  or — you  are  not  accus- 
tomed to  indulge " 

At  this  moment  the  door  opened,  and  Albertine  re- 
appeared, carrying  on  her  arm  a  little  basket. 

"Here,  my  dear  husband,"  said  she,  "is  the  object  of 
your  tender  solicitude.  This  little  new-born  being  will 
compensate  to  my  sister  for  the  loss  of  her  unfaithful 
Azor,  who  escaped  when  they  were  out  walking,  and  is 
so  naughty  as  not  to  return  again. 

Mr.  Boynton  was  petrified ;  he  stared  wildly  at  the 
basket,  for  he  knew  not  what  he  should  see  beneath 
its  lid. 

"  He  looks  as  if  he  had  never  seen  a  little  dog  in  his 
life  before !  "  cried  Lady  Mabel. 

"  Assuredly  never  such  a  cursed  little  beast !  If  you 
will  allow  me,  I  will  twist  his  neck " 

"  Is  this  your  style  of  dispensing  justice,  thou  votary 
of  the  blind  goddess  ? " 

Albertine  stood  with  roguish  mien  before  her  husband. 
"  Number  one,  inquisitiveness ;  number  two,  deceit,  in 
reading  a  letter  not  intended  for  you ;  number  three " 

"  Oh !  stop  in  mercy ! "  cried  the  counsellor,  laying 
his  hand  upon  her  mouth ;  "  you  will  easily  make  up  the 
dozen.  But  who  could  have  dreamt  of  so  malicious  a 
conspiracy  ? " 

"  Conspiracy  !  "  exclaimed  Lady  Mabel ;  "  what  do 
you  mean  ? " 

"  You  two  have  concerted  all  this ;  do  not  deny  it." 

"  Concerted !  that  you  should  surreptitiously  read  a 
letter  not  belonging  to  you  ? " 

"But  why  conceal  so  insignificant  an  affair  from  me?" 

"  Just  because  it  was  insignificant ;  and  besides  I  did 
not  wish  that  you  should  mock  my  grief  at  the  loss  of 
poor  dear  Azor." 

"  An/i  that  detestable  letter !  Was  not  every  word 
contrived  to  deceive  me  ?  If  only  the  name  had  been 
mentioned !  " 

"  Of  course ;  but  how  should  I  guess  that  it  would  fall 
into  your  hands  ?  " 

"  '  You  tremble,'  you  write,  '  for  the  moment. ' " 

"  Just  so ;  the  tender  mother  of  this  little  dog  is  the 
favourite  of  one  of  my  friends." 

"  And  the  advice  which  you  ask  of  my  wife?" 

"  That  she  should  help  me  to  select  from  the  ex- 
pected little  puppies." 

"  I  see  very  plainly,"  said  the  counsellor,  shaking  his 
head  ruefully,  "  that  every  word  of  that  provoking  letter 
conspired  to  deceive  me,  and  you  too,  my  dear  Lady  Mabel, 
for  have  you  not,  during  the  last  few  days,  allowed  me  to  be- 
lieve that  you  were  oppressed  with  an  important  secret  ?" 

"  In  very  truth,"  my  dear  Frederick,  "  you  are  not 
great  in  the  knowledge  of  hearts.  Who  told  you  to  give 
to  my  words  their  most  indiscreet  signification  ?  " 

"  Permit  me  to  kiss  this  beautiful  hand — that  is  all  the 
answer  I  can  make." 
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"  Now,  if  you  will  promise  me  never  to  act  so  foolishly 
again,  I  will  'tell  you  the  secret,  par  excellence  ;  I  shall 
bestow  my  hand  upon  Sir  Arthur  Wyville,  so  soon  as  he 
has  arranged  certain  family  affairs." 

"My  dear  Mabel,  this  happy  news  obliterates  the 
memory  of  your  wicked  conspiracy ;  I  congratulate  you 
from  my- " 

"Rejoice  as  much  as  you  will,"  interrupted  Albertine, 
"but  I  cannot  allow  you,  my  dear  Frederick,  to  forget 
the  wager." 

"  Oh !  I  have  decided  what  colour  the  dress  shall  be 
already." 

"  Softly,  softly,  Sir !  Do  not  think  to  escape  so  easily. 
I  have  said  nothing  of  mercy  yet." 

"Well  then,  let  me  hear  my  sentence." 

"  I  beg  to  be  allowed,"  returned  Albertine,  "  to  have 
such  a  little  dog  as  this,  that  when  you  speak  against  a 
woman  the  faithful  animal  may,  by  awakening  certain 
recollections,  silently,  yet  eloquently  plead  their  cause." 
And  the  counsellor,  laughing,  gave  his  consent. 


THE  ITALIAN  ORGAN  BOY. 

LOOK  !  here  is  poor  Carlo's  organ ;  and  while  the  silent 
crowd  surrounds  him,  there  he  stands,  looking  mildly, 
but  inquiringly  about  him;  his  right  hand  pulling  and 
twitching  the  ivory  knobs  at  one  end  of  his  instrument. 

Behold  the  organ  !  Surely  if  much  virtue  lurk  in  the 
old  fiddles  of  Cremona,  and  if  their  melody  be  in  pro- 
portion to  their  antiquity,  what  divine  ravishments  may 
we  not  anticipate  from  this  venerable,  embrowned  old 
organ,  which  might  almost  have  played  the  dead  march 
in  Saul,  when  King  Saul  himself  was  buried. 

A  fine  old  organ  1  carved  into  fantastic  old  towers  and 
turrets,  and  belfries ;  its  architecture  seems  somewhat  of 
the  Gothic  monastic  order;  in  front,  it  looks  like  the 
west-front  of  York  Minster.  What  sculptured  arches, 
leading  into  mysterious  intricacies !  What  mullioned 
windows,  that  seem  as  if  they  must  look  into  chapels 
flooded  with  devotional  sunsets  \  what  flying  buttresses, 
and  gable  ends,  and  niches  with  saints. 

But  stop  !  'tis  a  Moorish  iniquity ;  for  here  as  I  live,  is 
a  Saracenic  arch ;  which  for  aught  I  know,  may  lead  into 
some  interior  Alhambra.  Ay,  it  does !  for,  as  Carlo  now 
turns  his  hand,  I  hear  the  gush  of  the  fountain  of  lions, 
as  he  plays  some  thronged  Italian  air.  A  mixed  and 
liquid  sea  sound,  that  dashes  its  spray  in  my  face. 

Play  on,  play  on,  Italian  boy  !  what,  though  the  notes 
be  broken,  here's  that  within  that  mends  them.  Turn 
hither  your  pensive,  mourning  eyes.  And  while  I  list  to 
the  organs  twain — one  yours,  one  mine — let  me  gaze 
fathoms  down  into  the  fathomless  eyes ;  'tis  good  as 
gazing  down  into  the  South  sea,  and  seeing  the  dazzling 
rays  of  the  dolphin  there. 

Play  on,  play  on!  for  to  every  note  come  trooping, 
now  triumphant  standards,  armies  marching — all  the 
pomp  of  sound.  Methinks  I  am  Xerxes,  the  nucleus  of 
the  martial  neigh  of  all  the  Persian  steeds.  Like  gilded 
damask  flies,  thick  clustering  on  some  lofty  bough,  my 
satraps  swarm  around  me. 

But  now  th£  pageant  passes,  and  I  droop  while  Carlo 
taps  his  ivory  knobs,  and  plays  some  flute-like  saraband — 
soft,  dulcet,  dropping  sounds,  like  silver  oars  in  bubbling 
brooks.  And  now  a  clanging  martial  air,  as  if  ten  thou- 
sand brazen  trumpets,  forged  from  spurs  and  sword-hilts, 
called  north,  and  south,  and  east,  to  rush  to  west ! 

Again;  what  blasted  heath  is  this?  what  goblin  sounds 
of  Macbeth's  witches  ?  Beethoven's  spirit  waltz  !  the 
muster  call  of  sprites  and  spectres.  Now  come,  hands 
joined,  Medusa,  Hecate,  she  of  Endor,  and  all  the 
Blochsberg's  demons  dire. 

Once  more  the  ivory  knobs  are  tapped;  and  long 
drawn  golden  sounds  are  heard— some  ode  to  Cleopatra ; 
slowly  .oom,  and  solemnly  expand,  vast,  rounding  orbs  of 


beauty ;  and  before  me  float  innumerable  queens  deep 
dipped  in  silver  gauzes. 

All  this  could  Carlo  do — make,  unmake  me ;  build  me 
up ;  to  pieces  take  me ;  and  join  me  limb  to  limb.  He 
is  the  architect  of  domes  of  sound,  and  bowers  of  song. 
And  all  is  done  with  that  old  organ  ! 

Reverenced,  then,  be  all  street  organs;  more  melody 
is  at  the  beck  of  my  Italian  boy  than  lurks  in  squadrons 
of  Parisian  orchestras. 

But  look !  Carlo  has  that  to  feast  the  eye  as  well  as 
ear;  and  the  same  wondrous  magic  in  me  magnifies 
them  into  grandeur,  though  every  figure  greatly  needs 
the  artist's  repairing  hand,  and  sadly  needs  a  dusting. 

His  York  Minster's  west  front  opens;  and  like  the 
gates  of  Milton's  heaven,  it  turns  on  golden  hinges.  What 
have  we  here  ?  The  inner  palace  of  the  great  Mogul  ? 
Grouped  and  gilded  columns  in  confidential  clusters ;  fixed 
fountains,  canopies,  and  lounges ;  and  lords  and  dames  in 
silk  and  spangles  ! 

The  organ  plays  a  stately  march ;  and  presto !  wide 
open  arches ;  and  out  come  two  and  two,  with  nodding 
plumes,  in  crimson  turbans,  a  troop  of  martial  men ;  with 
jingling  scimitars  they  pace  the  hall,  salute,  pass  on, 
and  disappear. 

Now,  ground  and  lofty  tumblers;  jet  black  Nubian 
slaves.  They  fling  themselves  on  poles,  stand  on  their 
heads,  and  downwards  vanish. 

And  now  a  dance  and  masquerade  of  figures,  reeling 
from  the  side-doors,  among  the  knights  and  dames. 
Some  Sultan  leads  a  sultaness  ;  some  emperor,  a  queen ; 
and  jewelled  sword-hilts  of  carpet  knights  fling  back  the 
glances  tossed  by  coquettes  of  countesses.  On  this  the 
curtain  drops  ;  and  there  the  poor  old  organ  stands,  be- 
grimed, and  black,  and  rickety. 

Now  tell  me,  Carlo,  if  at  street  corners,  for  a  single 
penny,  I  may  thus  transport  myself  in  dreams  Elysian, 
who  so  rich  as  I  ?  Not  he  who  owns  a  million  !  And 
Carlo  !  ill  betide  the  voice  that  ever  greets  thee,  my 
Italian  boy,  with  aught  but  kindness  ;  cursed  be  the  slave 
who  ever  drives  thy  wondrous  box  of  sights  and  sounds 
forth  from  a  lordling's  door  ! — Herman  Melville. 


MARCH    OF   HUMANITY. 

The  present  must  ever  seem  a  "  degenerate  day"  to 
Genius,  because  it  knows  not  how  far  it  is  in  advance  of 
its  age,  and  it  fancies  that  the  glories  which  it  dreams  of, 
were  once  a  visible  thing  upon  the  earth.  But  the  day  has 
never  yet  been,  when  the  visions  of  genius  were  realized ; 
its  ideals  of  power  belong  to  the  full  maturity  of  the  race 
in  the  distant  ages  of  futurity.  They  fall  back  before  us 
as  we  advance ;  three  thousand  years  have  passed  since 
Homer  sung,  but  we  have  not  reached  them  yet,  though 
it  would  be  false  to  say  that  we  have  made  no  progress, 
and  that  we  are  no  nearer  to  them  now  than  the  world 
was  then.  "  The  true  romance,"  says  Emerson,  "  which 
the  world  exists  to  realize,  will  be  the  transformation  of 
genius  into  practical  power."  The  genius  of  the  ancients 
has  dreamed  the  ideal ;  it  is  for  that  of  the  moderns  to 
make  it  a  real.  It  is  this  that  links  the  ancient  and  mo- 
dern worlds,  the  world  that  has  passed  and  the  world  that 
is  passing,  and,  we  trust,  to  a  fairer  future  than  mankind 
have  yet  seen.  The  present  is  the  most  wonderful  cen- 
tury that  yet  has  been,  and  Slavery  Emancipation  and 
Penny  Postage  are  greater  triumphs  for  the  soul  than 
Thermopylffi  or  Marathon.  Our  railways  are  annihilating 
distance  and  breaking  down  the  barriers  of  nations  ;  and 
Commerce  shall  be  the  angel  of  Peace,  and  Free  Trade 
the  grandest  stride  towards  the  realization  of  the  time 
when  men  shall  "  learn  war  no  more."  Poetry  is  thus 
made  eminently  "practical,"  and  our  poets  become  the 
old  bards  and  prophets,  who  have  offered  the  sacrifice  of 
their  lives  for  the  marching  hosts  of  humanity,  and  their 
songs  are  made  watchwords  in  the  battle,  prophetical  of 
what  the  issue  of  the  strife  shall  be. 
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RHYMES  FOR  WORKERS. 

WOULD'ST  thou  win  a  noble  name 

In  the  coming  ages  ? 
Would'st  thou  earn  a  future  fame 

In  historians'  pages  ? 
Listen,  then,  and  thou  shalt  hear 

How  thou  may'st  attain  it — 
Bravely  working  many  a  year, 

In  the  end  thou'lt  gain  it. 

Enter  boldly  on  the  fight ; 

Good  with  Bad  is  waging ; 
In  the  sacred  cause  of  right, 

All  thy  soul  engaging. 
Care  not,  though  the  world  may  frown 

On  thine  earnest  striving ; 
Error  must  be  overthrown — 

Truth  is  ever  thriving. 

Heed  thou,  lest  a  bigot's  zeal 

Thwart  thy  good  intentions ; 
Mix  not  up  the  simple  truth 

With  dim  obscure  inventions. 
Have  a  faith  in  man  and  God, 

Pure  and  ardent  burning ; 
In  thy  chosen  pathway  plod, 

From  it  never  turning. 

Live  not  for  thyself,  but  others 

By  thy  working  cherish ; 
Round  thee  thou  hast  many  brothers, 

Who,  neglected,  perish. 
Sisters  erring,  weak  and  frail, 

Whom  by  kindly  teaching, 
Thou  may'st  raise  within  the  pale 

They  despair  of  reaching. 

Striving  with  a  noble  purpose, 

Still  thy  path  pursuing, 
To  retrieve  thy  fellow-mortals 

From  a  course  of  ruin. 
Do  but  this,  whate'er  thy  station, 

Priest  or  politician, 
Poet,  teacher,  or  mechanic, 

Thou'lt  fulfil  thy  mission. 

ERNEST  WATMOUGH. 


GUARDIAN  ANGELS. 

GUARDIAN  angels!  do  we  doubt  them? 

Night  by  night,  and  day  by  day, 
Could  we  guide  our  steps  without  them, 

Where  would  wavering  fancy  stray  ? 
Ev'ry  noble  thought  that's  spoken, 

Ev'ry  smile,  and  ev'ry  sigh, 
Are  they  not  a  sign— a  token 

That  some  guardian  angel's  by  ? 

Guardian  angels,  hovering  o'er  us, 

Keep  the  soul,  in  mercy,  pure ; 
Had  we  not  bright  hope  before  us, 

Could  we  this  frail  world  endure  ? 
Then,  be  sure,  that  ever  near  us 

Voices  come  from  forms  unseen, 
Breathed  by  angels  sent  to  cheer  us — 

Watching  earth  and  Heav'n  between ! 

J.  E.  CARPENTER. 


DIAMOND    DUST. 

CONTEMPT  of  flattery  is  commendable,  but  it  is  pos- 
sible to  be  below  flattery  as  well  as  above  it.  One  who 
trusts  nobody  will  not  trust  sycophants. 

No  man  is  fit  to  govern  great  societies  who  hesitates 
about  disobliging  the  few  who  have  access  to  him  for  the 
sake  of  the  many  whom  he  will  never  see. 

GOOD  thoughts  are  as  useless  as  good  dreams  if  they 
are  suffered  to  remain  thoughts. 

No  ordinary  misfortune,  no  ordinary  misgovernment, 
will  do  so  much  to  make  a  nation  wretched,  as  the  con- 
stant progress  of  physical  knowledge,  and  the  constant 
effort  of  every  man  to  better  himself  will  do  to  make 
a  nation  prosperous. 

SUSPICION— a  punishment  often  inflicted  by  the  evil- 
minded  on  themselves. 

YOUNG  vows  of  everlasting  friendship  are  foolish  j  if 
ever  kept,  they  are  kept  by  accident,  not  by  resolution. 

LOVE  is  to  the  heart  what  summer  is  to  the  year,  it 
brings  to  maturity  its  choicest  fruits. 

BEING  our  own  master  sometimes  means  that  we  are 
at  liberty  to  be  the  slave  of  our  own  follies,  caprices  and 
passions. 

HUMAN  foresight  often  leaves  its  proudest  possessor 
only  a  choice  of  evils. 

IN  making  our  arrangements  to  live,  we  should  never 
forget  that  we  have  also  to  die. 

FOR  all  the  several  gems  in  virtue,  vice  has  counterfeit 
stones. 

NEXT  to  acquiring  good  friends,  the  best  purchase  is 
useful  books. 

MOUTH — an  useless  instrument  to  some  people  in  its 
capacity,  by  the  organs  of  speech,  of  rendering  ideas 
audible;  but  of  special  service  to  them  in  its  other 
capacity,  of  rendering  victuals  invisible. 

LET  your  blame  be  free  from  all  arrogancy.  Who 
blows  out  the  candle  with  too  much  strength  of  breath, 
does  but  make  a  stench,  and  blows  it  alight  again. 

HOLD  yourself  in  restraint  without  putting  restraint 
upon  others. 

OLD  injuries  are  seldom  cancelled  by  new  benefits. 

HE  that  has  more  knowledge  than  judgment  is  made 
for  another,  man's  use  rather  than  his  own. 

IF  you  want  enemies,  excel  others ;  if  you  want  friends, 
let  others  excel  you. 

ANY  one  will  lend  you  an  umbrella  when  it  doesn't  rain. 

MARRYING  a  woman  for  her  beauty  is  like  eating  a 
bird  for  its  singing 

YOUTH  scatters  its  affections  with  a  liberal  hand,  like 
a  young  heir,  ignorant  as  yet  of  the  value  of  his  pos- 
sessions. 

PEERS  have  their  privileges,  and  so  have  poets,  but 
there  is  this  difference  between  them — the  former  hold 
theirs  on  a  life-rent  policy,  but  those  of  the  latter  are 
commonly  insured  in  favour  of  their  mute  and  helpless 
ashes. 

WHEN  dunces  call  us  fools  without  proving  us  to  be 
so,  our  best  retort  is  to  prove  them  to  be  fools  without 
condescending  to  call  them  so. 

THE  body  may  give  way  under  the  influence  of  the 
mind,  like  a  Venetian  glass  shivering  to  pieces  from  the 
effects  of  poison,  but  the  strength  of  the  mind  is  only  to 
be  the  more  inferred  therefjom. 

THE  progress  of  knowledge  is  slow ;  like  the  sun  we 
cannot  see  it  moving,  but  after  a  while  we  perceive  that 
it  has  moved,  nay,  that  it  has  moved  onward. 
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THE  SPENDTHRIFT  LORDS  OF  IRELAND. 

IRELAND  has  always  been  a  puzzle  to  wise  men,  and  is 
so  still.  It  is  full  of  striking  incongruities.  A  people 
more  miserable  and  witty — more  destitute  and  imagina- 
tive— more  idle  and  hard-working — more  rebellious  and 
long-suffering — than  any  people  under  the  sun.  The 
richest  land  in  Britain,  and  the  poorest  peasantry — a 
beefless  and  baconless  people,  yet  exporting  beef  and 
bacon — an  aristocracy  splendid  and  destitute — a  peasantry 
full  of  ambition,  but  grovelling  in  dirt  and  want — abun- 
dance of  religion,  and  no  end  of  murders — a  nation  dying 
with  the  joke  on  their  lips ; — how  shall  we  describe  Ire- 
land and  its  extraordinary  people  ? 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  though  the  lands  of  Ireland 
have  been  perpetually  changing  owners,  though  they 
have  over  and  over  again  been  seized  by  the  strong 
arm,  and  sold  or  given  to  men  of  altogether  different 
character  from  those  who  preceded  them,  yet  there  has 
been  a  remarkable  uniformity  in  the  features  of  Irish 
landlordism  for  many  hundred  years  past.  It  did  not 
matter  of  what  race  or  stock  these  landlords  came,  whe- 
ther from  Norman  knights,  from  Saxon  soldiers,  from 
Dutch  generals,  from  Commonwealth  Puritans,  from 
Spanish  hidalgoes,  or  from  Scotch  <f  plantation'*  men, — 
they  one  and  all  assumed  the  same  form ;  in  a  very  few 
generations  they  were  "more  Irish  than  the  Irish  them- 
selves," and  exhibited  a  recklessness,  dare-devilment, 
profusion,  and  let  us  add  generosity  of  character,  each 
the  copy  if  not  the  emulation  of  the  other. 

The  Irish  landlord  has  always  been  a  reckless  charac- 
ter ;  even  Cromwell's  soldiers  when  they  became  Irish 
landlords  seemed  at  once  to  become  altered  men.  They 
played  away  their  estates  at  pitch  and  toss.  The  great 
landed  houses  of  Darner,  Dawson  Darner,  and  Portarling- 
ton,  sprang  out  of  the  Cromwellian  times.  Joseph  Darner, 
a  humble  individual,  was  one  of  the  founders.  He  followed 
the  soldiery,  practised  bill-broking,  lent  money,  in  ex- 
change for  which  the  Cromwellians  ceded  to  him  the 
tracts  of  land  that  had  been  partitioned  among  them.  He 
thus  got  many  large  tracts  for  the  price  of  an  old  song, 
A  large  part  of  the  county  Tipperary  came  into  his 
possession,  and  he  died  one  of  the  greatest  misers  and 
landed  proprietors  in  Ireland.  But  "  easy  come,  easy 
go."  The  estates  went  to  his  nephews :  one  died,  the 
other  married  Lady  Caroline  Sackville,  daughter  of  the 
Duke  of  Dorset,  and  was  afterwards  created  Earl  of  Dor- 
chester. He  left  two  daughters ;  one  married  a  Dawson 
of  the  Portarlington  family,  the  other,  Lady  Caroline 
Darner,  died  unmarried,  and  the  whole  estates  thus  went 
to  the  Portarlington  family.  And  now  look  at  the  Daw- 
son  branch  of  this  family.  Ephraim  Dawson  was  its 
faunder.  He  was  descended  from  one  of  Cromwell's 
soldiers,  and  had  made  money  in  Dublin  as  a  tanner. 


With  his  savings  he  bought  Eno  Park,  a  fine  estate  near 
the  town  of  Portarlington,  which  had  been  confiscated 
repeatedly  in  the  course  of  the  numerous  rebellions  and 
conquests  which  swept  over  Ireland.  The  Dawson  family 
soon  became  great  by  intermarriage  and  a  patent  of 
nobility.  The  descendant  of  the  tanner  was  made  an 
earl,  the  Earl  of  Portarlington ;  and  the  Darner  property, 
which  became  incorporated  with  their  own,  made  them 
among  the  wealthiest  nobles  of  Ireland.  But  the  pro- 
fligate and  spendthrift  nature  of  the  Irish  landlords  had 
by  this  time  fairly  seized  them,  and  one  earl  after  another 
plunged  the  estates  deeper  and  deeper  into  debt.  The  late 
earl  was  one  of  the  boon  companions  of  George  the  Fourth, 
and  the  most  dissipated  and  extravagant  among  them.  His 
estates  were  recklessly  burdened  to  supply  his  demands  for 
money.  With  a  rental  of  upwards  of  £30,000  a  year, 
he  incurred  debts  amounting  to  upwards  of  .£600,000. 
These  courses  always  come  to  an  end.  The  earl  died  a 
pauper,  and  left  his  encumbered  estates  to  a  pauper 
nephew ;  and  the  whole  property  are  now  offered  for  sale, 
if  not  already  sold,  to  pay  the  mortgagees  who  had  lent 
money  upon  their  security. 

The  great  Portarlington  family  is  only  a  sample  of  (he 
desperate  and  delirious  recklessness  of  the  landlord  class  in 
Ireland  for  a  century  or  two  past.  Among  them  economy 
was  regarded  as  meanness,  rational  industry  as  base, 
forethought  was  spurned  as  unworthy  of  gentlemen. 
Their  daily  life  was  a  mad  saturnalia,  full  of  wild  and 
frantic  excitement.  As  Mr.  Phillips  says  in  his  life  of 
Curran, — "  The  Irish  squire  of  half  a  century  ago 
scorned  not  to  be  in  debt ;  it  would  be  beneath  his  dig- 
nity to  live  within  his  income ;  and  next  to  not  incurring 
a  debt,  the  greatest  degradation  would  have  been  volun- 
tarily to  pay  one."  One  can  scarcely  believe  that  suoh 
can  have  been  the  characteristics  of  any  class,  and  that 
the  highest  class,  in  a  country  having  pretensions  to  civi- 
lization. And  yet  all  contemporary  writers  entitled  to 
credit,  depict  such  to  have  been  the  state  of  the  Irish 
gentry  as  a  class,  even  within  the  memory  of  men  still 
living.  "Any  approach,"  says  an  Irish  writer*  "to  the 
habits  of  the  industrious  classes  by  an  application  to 
trade  or  business,  or  even  a  profession,  was  considered  a 
degradation  to  a  gentleman,  and  the  upper  orders  of 
society  affected  a  most  rigid  exclusiveness.  There  was, 
however,  one  most  singular  pursuit,  in  which  the  highest 
and  the  lowest  seemed  alike  to  participate  with  an  asto- 
nishing relish,  namely,  fighting,  which  all  classes  in  Ire- 
land appear  to  have  enjoyed  with  a  keenness  now  hardly 
credible  even  to  a  native  of  Kentucky."  Duelling  was 
constant  among  the  gentry,  and  even  judges  of  the  bench 
were  celebrated  as  dead  shots.  There  were  few  lawyers 
in  Curran's  and  Grattan's  times  who  had  not  fought 
many  duels ;  sometimes  with  the  judges  and  sometimes 

*  D.  Owen  Madden,  in  "  Ireland  Sixty  Years  Ago." 
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with  ministers  of  the  government  and  others.  They 
were  always  ready  to  maintain  their  arguments  with  their 
pistols.  It  was  a  favourite  boast  of  the  last  Lord  Nor- 
bury  that  he  began  life  with  only  £50  and  a  pair  of  hair- 
trigger  pistols,  and  that  the  latter  had  served  his  purpose 
well!  Even  Duelling  Clubs  were  established,  the  quali- 
fication to  enter  which  was,  that  the  candidate  must 
have  exchanged  a  shot  or  a  sword-thrust  with  some  anta- 
gonist. From  the  year  1780  to  the  Union  in  1801,  not 
less  than  three  hundred  remarkable  duels  were  fought  by 
persons  of  distinction,  not  to  speak  of  many  others  of 
less  note.  A  spirit  of  daring  license  was  assumed  by 
practised  duellists,  '  bucks '  as  they  were  called,  and 
outrages  of  the  most  disgraceful  kind  were  of  daily 
occurrence.  There  were  three  noblemen  brothers,  of  the 
period  alluded  to,  so  notorious  for  their  outrages,  that 
they  were  universally  known  by  the  names  of  '  Hell- 
gate,'  '  Newgate/  and  '  Cripplegate,'  because  the  first 
was  everybody's  terror,  the  second  was  seldom  out  of 
prison,  and  the  third,  as  bad  as  the  other  two,  had  a 
limp  in  his  gait.  About  the  same  time  abductions  of 
young  women  of  fortune  were  frequent,  and  Abduction 
Clubs  were  formed  for  the  purpose  of  forcibly  carrying 
off  young  ladies,  and  marrying  them  to  those  who  had 
drawn  them  by  lot.  Murders  were  often  perpetrated  in 
the  course  of  these  abductions,  but  the  murderer  invaria- 
bly had  the  sympathies  of  the  populace  on  his  side,  and 
could  very  rarely  be  convicted." 

Then  look  at  the  "  conviviality  "  of  the  highest  classes 
at  the  same  time.  From  1760  downwards,  claret  was  the 
great  drink  of  the  Irish  landlords,  not  less  than  8,000 
tuns  of  that  wine  having  been  imported  in  one 
year,  1763. 

"  The  great  aim  and  end  of  life  in  the  upper  classes," 
Bays  the  author  of  "  Ireland  Sixty  Years  Ago,"  "  seemed 
to  be  convivial  indulgence  to  excess.  The  rule  of  drink- 
ing was,  that  no  man  was  allowed  to  leave  the  company 
till  he  was  unable  to  stand,  and  then  he  might  depart  if 
he  could  walk.  Sometimes  the  guests,  as  they  sat  down, 
were  required  to  put  off  their  shoes,  which  were  taken 
out  of  the  room ;  and  the  emptied  bottles  were  broken 
outside  of  the  door,  so  that  no  one  could  pass  out  till  the 
carouse  was  over.  Such  orgies  were  not  occasional,  but 
often  continued  every  night,  and  all  night  long.  A  usual 
exhortation  from  a  father  to  his  son  was,  '  make  your 
head,  boy,  while  you're  young ;'  and  certain  knots  of 
seasoned  drinkers  who  had  succeeded  in  this  insane 
attempt,  were  called  '  the  heads,'  from  their  impenetra- 
bility to  the  effect  of  liquor.  The  number  of  victims  who 
fell  in  'learning  to  drink*  was  an  appalling  proof  of 
the  extent  of  the  practice.  Most  families* could  point  to 
some  victim  to  this  premature  indulgence." 

Sir  Jonah  Barrington,  in  his  "  Personal  Sketches," 
gives  many  illustrations  of  the  profligate  "  conviviality  " 
of  his  time  The  spirit  of  profuse  indulgence  descended 
to  him  as  a  kind  of  heir-loom,  common  to  most  Irish 
families  of  the  same  station.  He  speaks  of  the  orgies  of 
his  grandfather,  Colonel  Barrington  : — When  an  importa- 
tion of  early  oranges  reached  his  country-house,  he  would 
send  round  among  his  neighbours  "the  good  news  of 
fresh  fruit,"  accompanied  by  the  usual  invitation.  Night 
after  night  the  revel  afforded  uninterrupted  pleasure  to 
the  joyous  gentry,  the  festivity  being  subsequently 
renewed  at  some  other  mansion,  till  the  gout  thought 
proper  to  put  the  whole  party  hors  de  combat ;  having  the 
satisfaction  of  making  cripples  for  a  few  months  of  such 
as  it  did  not  'kill. 

Sir  Jonah  proceeds  to  give  a  few  illustrations  of  "  the 
dissipations  of  the  period"  into  which,  as  a  youth,  he  was 
plunged  headlong.  Near  to  the  kennel  of  his  father's 
hounds  was  built  a  small  lodge ;  to  this  was  rolled  a 
hogshead  of  claret ;  a  carcase  of  beef  was  hung  up  against 
the  wall ;  a  kind  of  ante-room  was  filled  with  straw  as  a 
kennel  for  the  company  when  inclined  to  sleep  j  and  all 


the  windows  were  closed  to  shut  out  the  light  of  day. 
Here  a  match  of  what  was  then  called  "hard-going" 
commenced,  and  was  to  keep  up  until  the  weather — it 
was  then  frost — should  break  up.  Sir  Jonah's  two  elder 
brothers,  and  five  sporting  gentlemen  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, composed  the  permanent  bacchanalians,  though  a 
few  other  visitors  were  occasionally  admitted.  The  party 
was  attended  by  two  pipers  and  a  fiddler,  with  two  couple 
of  hounds  to  join  in  the  chorus  raised  by  the  guests. 
Among  the  sports  introduced  was  a  cock-fight,  in  whicv. 
twelve  game  cocks  were  thrown  on  the  floor,  who  fought 
together  till  only  one  remained  alive,  who  was  declared 
the  victor.  Thus,  for  seven  days,  the  party  were  shut  in, 
till  the  cow  was  declared  cut  up  and  the  claret  on  the 
stoop,  when  the  last  gallon  was  mulled  with  spices,  and 
drank  in  tumblers  to  their  next  merry  meeting. 

The  same  writer,  in  a  subsequent  part  of  his 
"  Sketches,"  describes  a  similar  party  given  in  an  unfur- 
nished room,  the  walls  of  which  were  recently  plastered, 
and  the  mortar  soft.  At  ten  on  the  following  morning 
some  friends  entered  to  pay  a  visit,  and  they  found  the 
company  fast  asleep  in  various  positions — some  on  chairs 
and  some  on  the  floor  among  empty  bottles  j  broken 
plates  and  dishes,  bones  and  fragments  of  meat,  floated  in 
claret,  with  a  kennel  of  dogs  devouring  them.  On  the 
floor  lay  the  piper  on  his  back,  apparently  dead,  with  the 
table-cloth  thrown  over  him  for  a  shroud,  and  six  candles 
placed  round  him  burned  down  to  their  sockets.  Two  of 
the  company  had  fallen  asleep  with  their  heads  close  to 
the  soft  wall ;  the  heat  and  light  of  the  room,  after 
eighteen  hours  carousal,  had  caused  the  plaster  to  set  and 
harden,  so  that  the  heads  of  the  men  were  firmly  incorpo- 
rated with  it.  It  was  necessary,  with  considerable  diffi- 
culty, to  punch  out  the  mass  with  an  oyster-knife,  giving 
much  pain  to  the  parties  by  the  loss  of  half  their  hair  and 
a  part  of  the  scalp. 

We  wonder  whether  any  other  country  on  the  face  of 
the  earth,  at  the  same  age  of  the  world's  life,  could  afford 
a  parallel  to  such  scenes  as  these  ? 

The  position  of  George  Hartpole,  of  Shrewl  Castle  in 
Queen's  County,  on  coming  of  age,  was  that  of  most  of 
the  rising  gentry  of  Ireland  towards  the  end  of  last  cen- 
tury. "  His  father,  Robert  Hartpole,"  says  Sir  Jonah 
Barrington,  "  as  usual  with  the  gentlemen  of  his  day,  was 
the  dupe  of  agents,  and  the  victim  of  indolence  and  the 
spirit  of  hospitality.  He  had  deposited  his  consort  in  the 
tomb  of  his  fathers — she  was  a, sister  of  the  Earl  of  Aldbo- 
rough — and  had  continued  merrily  enjoying  the  convivi- 
alities of  the  world,  principally  in  the  night-time,  till  his 
son  George  had  passed  his  22nd  year,  and  then  punctu- 
ally made  way  for  the  succession,  leaving  George  inheritor 
of  a  large  territory,  a  moderate  income,  a  tattered  man- 
sion, an  embarrassed  rent-roll,  and  a  profound  ignorance 
(without  the  consciousness  of  it)  of  business  in  all  its 
departments." 

The  son,  of  course,  followed  in  the  path  his  father  had 
taught  him  to  go  in.  He  died  in  misery;  and  Shrewl 
Castle  is  in  ruins. 

In  many  cases,  where  the  extravagance  was  not  so  des- 
perate as  this,  there  was  a  lavish  hospitality,  which  ended 
in  the  same  way,  in  frightful  encumbrances.  Open  house 
was  kept,  good  cheer  was  offered  and  given  to  all  comers, 
constant  company  was  entertained — there  was  no  end  of 
feasting — and  each  landlord  vied  with  another  in  lavish- 
ness  of  hospitality,  and  in  profusion  of  drink.  Added  to 
this  there  was  the  ambition  of  building  great  castles, 
each  rivalling  the  other  in  splendour.  Hence  at  this 
day  the  traveller  through  Ireland  sees  such  a  number 
of  modern  castles  in  ruins ;  many  so  extensive  that  their 
owners  were  ruined  before  they  were  half  finished ;  and 
there  they  stand,  mere  picturesque  wrecks.  Such  a  land- 
lord was  the  Earl  of  Kingston,  the  descendant  of  Fitz- 
gerald of  Clangibbon.  His  estates  at  Mitchellstown,  in 
Tipperary,  are  among  the  finest  in  Ireland  j  but  they  have 
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been  enormously  burdened  by  the  erection  of  a  magnifi- 
cent castle,  fit  for  a  king,  and  by  a  long  course  of 
equally  magnificent  hospitality  which  ended  in  his  ruin ; 
and  the  splendid  estates  are  now  in  the  Auction  Mart. 

The  Encumbered  Estates  Act,  under  which  the  bur- 
thened  estates  of  Ireland  are  now  being  sold  to  other 
owners,  may  possibly  help  forward  the  regeneration  of 
I  Ireland,  by  introducing  men  of  industry  and  capital,  by 
the  subdivision  of  great  landed  properties  among  the 
people,  and  by  opening  up  new  sources  of  employment 
for  the  pauperized  labouring  population.  An  infusion  of 
new  blood  into  a  country  is  always  serviceable  to  it.  New 
modes  of  industry  are  introduced,  new  habits  of  thought 
and  of  business,  new  ways  of  living,  new  social  condi- 
tions, all  of  which  in  course  of  time  exercise  an  action  on 
the  surrounding  population.  At  &  time  when  emigration 
is  occupying  the  attention  of  many  persons  in  this  coun- 
try, who  contemplate  a  removal  to  "  fresh  lands  and  pas- 
tures new,"  it  would  be  worth  their  while,  before  ven- 
turing into  the  woods  of  Canada,  or  the  Australian  bush, 
or  the  Prairies  of  the  Far  West,  to  cast  a  glance  at  Ire- 
land, where  both  land  and  labour  are  cheap,  and,  where, 
if  settled  there,  they  would  almost  be  within  hail  of  "  Old 
England."  One  of  the  best  little  guides  to  land  pur- 
chases in  Ireland,  is  the  little  pamphlet  entitled  ' '  The 
Encumbered  Estates  of  Ireland,"  republished  from  a 
series  of  articles  in  the  Daily  News,  which  is  full  of 
valuable  information. 


THE    SOURCE    OF    INSPIRATION. 

WE  can  scarcely  take  up  a  modern  volume  of  any  kind, 
no  matter  what  its  professed  or  special  character  may  be, 
without  being  reminded  of  the  poetic  advice  given  by 
Charles  Mackay  in  one  of  his  lyrics  to  all  the  aspirants 
for  deathless  renown.  That  poet  of  the  people  tells  all 
those  who  pant  for  fame,  that  the  way  to  attain  it  is  iu 

"  Seize  the  Spirit  of  thy  Time, 
Take  the  measure  of  his  height, 
Look  into  his  eyes  sublime, 
And  imbue  thee  with  their  light. 
Know  his  words  ere  they  are  spoken, 
And  with  utterance  loud  and  clear, 
Firm,  persuasive,  and  unbroken, 
Breathe  them  in  the  people's  ear." 

This  is  sound  as  well  as  poetical  advice,  and  we  are 
glad  to  see  it  so  generally  followed  by  those  who  hold  the 
pen  in  the  present  age.  We  do  not  mean  that  those  who 
write  for  the  million  should  pander  to  the  vices,  the  pre- 
judices, or  the  passions  which  spread  themselves  upon 
the  surface  of  society,  and  whose  ripples  are  every  now 
and  then  lashed  Dy  the  wind  of  opinion  and  the  tempest 
of  agitation  into  rolling  waves,  crested  with  high  rising 
and  angry  foam.  Such  things,  grand  as  they  may 
appear  by  virtue  of  their  universality,  are  in  reality 
paltry  and  mean  in  themselves,  and  even  as  the 
coral  caves  and  ocean  plants  are  hidden  beneath  the 
waters,  the  true  spirit  of  the  time  underlies  the 
mere  outward  appearances  of  the  world.  And  this 
hidden  spirit  of  every  time,  seen  and  conversed  with 
only  by  the  thoughtful,  is  always  grand,  sublime,  and 
beneficent.  It  springs  from  the  necessity  of  progress 
onward,  and  all  the  hopes  of  the  future  depend  upon  its 
development.  So  long  as  man  is  in  a  transition  state 
from  one  point  of  comparative  civilization  to  another, 
there  must  be  a  spirit  of  progress  working  in  the  hidden 
depths  of  society,  striving  against  its  wrongs,  infusing 
light  into  its  darkness,  taking  the  decayed  elements  of  its 
dead  corruptions  and  making  them  instinct  with  a  new 
and  better  life,  and  silently  with  unceasing  toil  building 
up  the  steps  of  the  future  over  which  the  human  race  is 
to  pass  to  a  higher,  holier,  happier  elevation.  Call  it 
what  you  will,  fate,  destiay,  or  providence,  style  it  by 
any  of  the  thousand-and-one  names  which  earnest  men 


bestow  upon  the  dearest  aspirations  of  their  sovls ;  this 
great  spirit  ever  acting  in  the  present  and  serving  its 
constantly  arising  needs,  ever  telling  of  the  deeds  of 
the  past,  ever  luring  us  to  the  destined  future,  is  the 
true  source  of  inspiration.  To  the  many  it  may  be 
a  dumb  voice,  speaking  nothing  certain,  and  creating 
only  undefined  longings  in  the  mind,  or  a  dim  mystic 
shape,  of  whose  flowing  garments  we  catch  only  now 
and  then  a  hasty  glimpse,  a  perception  so  faint  and 
formless  that  it  seems  like  a  half-banished  recollection, 
like  what  Tennyson  so  beautifully  calls  "  The  memory  of 
forgotten  dreams,"  but  to  the  true  worshipper  of  the 
good  and  beautiful,  the  only  real  architect  of  progress,  it 
shows  itself  more  plainly,  and  it  is  his  to  "  know  its  words 
ere  they  are  spoken,"  and  to  "breathe  them  on  the  people's 
ear."  To  him  the  dumb  voice  rising  out  of  the  hum  of 
cities,  springing  alike  from  the  crowded  and  pestilential 
alleys,  from  the  garrets  of  the  famishing,  and  from  the 
palaces  of  splendid  pomp  and  ostentatious  luxury,  shapes 
itself  into  musical  eloquent  syllables,  and  pours  itself  out 
of  him  into  men's  souls  with  a  voice  loud  and  clear  as 
that  of  a  silver  trumpet  calling  men  to  action,  and  the 
blast  does  stir  men's  hearts,  for  it  gives  a  voice  to  their 
own  hopes  and  desires,  and  makes  them  conscious  of  that 
which  has  been  working  within  them.  The  expression  of 
what  all  humanity  would  speak  if  it  could,  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  great  though  untold  necessities  of  the  age, 
make  the  poet ;  and  thus  prompted,  as  George  Dawson 
eloquently  said  of  Shakspere,  "  his  inspiration  flows 
through  him,  not  from  him." 

And  if  ever  the  underlying  spirit  of  any  age  was  great 
and  beneficent,  the  spirit  of  this  age  of  ours  has  those 
qualities  in  a  preeminent  degree.  We  can  all  recognise 
much  of  evil,  much  of  misery.  We  all  know  that  the 
cup  of  woe  and  degradation  is  full  to  overflowing  for 
whole  classes.  We  are  all  aware  that  while  wealth  is 
building  high  its  gilded  towers  on  the  one  hand,  poverty 
is  digging  deep  its  pits  of  misery  upon  the  other.  We 
cannot  fail  to  see  that  the  toil  of  the  millions  is  becoming 
harder  and  its  wages  more  precarious,  as  the  means  for 
diffusing  wealth  and  comfort  to  all  multiply.  We  all 
lament  that  selfish  spirit  of  Mammonism,  that  lust  for 
gain  which  like  a  "golden  madness"  is  overshadowing 
the  world.  We  all  shudder  at  the  flood  of  crime  which, 
like  a  lava  stream  flowing  from  a  volcano  and  destroying 
the  vineyards  of  the  sunny  south,  is  apparently,  in  spite 
of  repression  and  detection,  withering  the  good  of  the 
world  and  scorching  its  promises  into  the  ashes  of  disap- 
pointment; but  the  earnest  and  thoughtful  know  that 
below,  deeper  than  all  these  and  more  powerful,  there  is 
the  true  spirit  bubbling  up  through  the  hot  crust  of  evil, 
in  springs  of  purity — that  truth  and  falsehood  are  grap- 
pling, and  they  say  with  glorious  John  Milton  "  who  ever 
knew  truth  to  have  the  worst  in  a  fair  and  open  encoun- 
ter?" 

This  spirit  of  the  times  is  pouring  itself  forth  by  a 
thousand  channels.  It  is  beginning — alas  1  that  we 
should  have  to  say  only  beginning — to  make  religion  its 
minister,  and  science  its  handmaid.  Every  ray  of  intelli- 
gence darting  forth  from  mind  is  as  much  alive  with  its 
motives  as  each  sunbeam  is  with  the  millions  of  tiny 
motes  which  dance  in  its  ray.  Every  clank  of  the  pon- 
derous engines  which  do  the  work  of  mar  speaks  some- 
thing of  its  behests ;  every  turn  of  that  great  servant  of 
man,  the  printing-press,  throws  off  its  decrees  in  legible 
sentences ;  look  where  we  will — in  sermons,  essays,  lec- 
tures, pamphlets,  novels,  poetry — we  find  traces  of  its 
utterances,  and  what  does  it  say?  It  tells  that  know- 
ledge and  ignorance  can  never  consort  peacefully  toge- 
ther ;  and  that,  in  order  that  the  few  may  have  their  lore, 
the  many  must  participate  in  its  pleasures ;  that  refine- 
ment and  barbarism  are  contending  powers,  mutually 
destructive  of  each  other ;  and  that  in  order  that  the  rich 
may  enjoy  their  luxury  the  poor  must  be  elevated  far 
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above  the  level  of  savages ;  that  one  class  of  the  family  of 
man  can  never  be  happy  while  others  are  miserable ;  that 
the  hovel  and  the  palace  are  at  war  with  each  other;  and 
the  palace  must  either,  raise  the  hovel  to  its  own  comfort, 
or  the  hovel  will  drag  the  palace  down  towards  its  own 
squalor.  It  is  this  voice  which  is  urging  men  to  let  the  poor 
have  parks  and  picture  galleries,  and  libraries — to  give  them 
dwellings  affording  them  opportunity  for  decency  and 
refinement — to  build  them  baths  and  washhouses,  and  to 
insure  for  them  such  an  education  as  will  give  them  a 
proper  sense  of  their  own  dignity,  and  enable  them  to 
participate  in  the  glories  and  blessings  of  creation ;  in 
short,  the  true  spirit  of  the  times  is  one  directed  to  the 
moral  and  social  state  of  the  masses  of  the  people,  and  is 
the  source  from  which  all  mind  draws  its  best  and  purest 
inspiration. 

We  have  just  been  reading  the  poems  of  W.  C.  Ben- 
nett, some  of  whose  stanzas  have  from  time  to  time 
appeared  in  our  columns,  and  those  of  other  periodicals, 
and  whose  fugitive  pieces  are  now  worthily  collected  into 
a  handsome  little  volume.  That  volume  has  produced 
the  train  of  thought  to  which  we  have  endeavoured  above 
to  give  expression.  Mr.  Bennett  is  a  poet  whose  most 
musical  productions  are  called  forth  by  parental  and 
domestic  affection  ;  by  the  tenderest  impulses  of  huma- 
nity ',  and  by  sympathy  with  the  beautiful  rather  than 
the  powerful.  But  the  spirit  of  the  times,  entering  into 
all  true  hearts,  has  found  a  place  in  his  also ;  and  we  find 
amid  his  soft  lyrics,  strong  energetic,  pointed  satire,  and 
calm  thought  directed  against  moral  and  social  evils. 
Thus  we  have  "a  cry  for  National  Education"  uttering 
this  aspiration — 

"  Ah  that  the  human  will's  allmighty  force, 
That  with  an  alien  gracefulness  doth  gift 
The  lower  nature  of  the  unreasoning  horse, 
Would  man  but  to  a  higher  nature  lift  I 
Ah  that  the  shaping  care  of  man  would  mould 
To  higher  grace  the  marble  of  the  mind, 
That  all  the  charms  we  hunger  to  behold 
In  coming  souls,  its  power  would  bid  us  find  !" 

'  Then  we  have  "  The  Cry  of  the  Lawful  Lanterns  " — 
the  wail  of  those  who  have  not  educated  the  people 
mourning  for  the  coming  loss  of  their  unused  power.  It 
tells  how — 

"  A  people  dwelt  in  darkness, 

In  gloom  and  blinding  night, 
Till  some  grew  tired  of  candles 
And  dared  to  long  for  light, 
When  straight  the  established  lanterns 

Were  stirred  with  hate  of  day, 
And  loud  the  lawful  rushlights 
In  wrath  were  heard  to  say  : 
Oh,  have  you  not  your  lanterns, 
Your  little  shining  lanterns  ! 
What  need  have  you  of  sunshine  ? 
What  do  you  want  with  day  ?" 

Then,  too,  rising  up  out  of  the  holy  horror  of  violence, 
we  have  a  ghastly  picture  of  that  last  punishment  of  the 
law,  which  links  together  the  barbarity  of  past  times  and 
the  civilization  of  the  present  under  the  title  of  "  The 
Execution ;  and  How  it  Edified  the  Beholders,"  which 
concludes  thus  : — 

"  A  minute  more,  the  sunshine  is  merry  once  again 
With  the  buzz  of  talk  and  laughing  of  those  who  still  remain, 
AVith  the  settling  by  noisy  knots  of  idlers  through  the  street, 
Of  which  shall  be  the  gin-shop  to  finish  oft'  the  treat ; 
Some,  deep  in  plans  of  crimes  to  do,  are  lounging  off  to  find 
Fresh  gallows'  food,  to  virtue,  to  awe  the  public  mind, 
And  lovers  of  the  good  old  times  and  gibbet  walk  off  loud 
In  praises  of  the  moral  good  the  hanging's  done  the  crowd." 

In  keeping  with  this  there  are  some  stanzas  on  War, 
breathing  a  kindred  feeling,  but  which  we  have  no  space 
to  quote  fri^rm-  They  are  all,  however,  echoes  from  the 
recesses  of  mind,  speaking  more  plainly  the  best  impulses 
which  are  moving  in  the  highest  minds  of  all  classes  ;  and 
our  hope— the  hope  of  the  world — is,  that  Mr.  Bennett 
and  his  compeers  will  make  them  thrill  through  all  hearts 
till  their  holy  work  is  completed. 


As  a  specimen  of  Mr.  Bennett's  natural  and  less 
serious  style,  we  append  one  of  the  prettiest  poems  in 
the  book,  which  was  published  some  years  ago,  but  will 
bear  repetition :  — 

BABY    MAY. 

CHEEKS  as  soft 'as  July  peaches  ; 
Lips  whose  de-.vy  scarlet  teaches 
Poppies  paleness  ;  round  large  eyes 
Ever  great  with  new  surprise"; 
Minutes  filled  with  shadelc?s  gladness  ; 
Minutes  just  as  brimmed  with  sadness  j 
Happy  smiles  and  wailing  cries  ; 
Crows  and  laughs  and  tearful  eyes  ; 
Lights  and  shadows,  swifter  born 
Than  on  windswept  Autumn  corn  ; 
Kver  some  new  tiny  notion, 
Making  every  limb  all  motion  ; 
Catchings  up  of  legs  and  arms  ; 
Throwings  back  and  small  alarms  ; 
Clutching  fingers ;  straightening  jerks  ; 
Twining  feet  whose  each  toe  works  ; 
Kickings  up  and  straining  risings  ; 
Mother's  ever  new  surprisings  ; 
Hands  all  wants  and  looks  all  wonder 
At  all  things  the  heavens  under  ; 
Tiny  scorns  of  smiled  reprovings 
That  have  more  of  love  than  lovings  ; 
Mischiefs  done  with  such  a  winning 
Archness  that  we  prize  such  sinning  ; 
Breakings  dire  of  plates  and  glasses  ; 
Graspings  small  at  all  that  passes  ; 
Pullings  off  of  all  that's  able 
To  be  caught  from  tray  or  table  ; 
Silences — small  meditations 
Deep  as  thoughts  of  cares  for  nations  ; 
Breaking  into  wisest  speeches 
In  a  tongue  that  nothing  teaches  ; 
All  the  thoughts  of  whose  possessing 
Must  be  wooed  to  light  by  guessing ; 
Slumbers — such  sweet  angel-seemings 
That  we'd  ever  have  such  dreamings  ; 
Till  from  sleep  we  see  thee  breaking, 
And  we'd  always  have  thee  waking ; 
Wealth  for  which  we  know  no  measure  ; 
Pleasure  high  above  all  pleasure  ; 
Gladness  brimming  over  gladness  ; 
Joy  in  care  ;  delight  in  sadness  ; 
Loveliness  beyond  completeness  ; 
Sweetness  distancing  all  sweetness  ; 
Beauty  all  that  beauty  may  be  ; — 
That's  May  Bennett ;  that's  my  baby. 


FRANK  ARNOLD'S  VISIT  TO  SHANBALLY. 

MORE  than  fifty  years  ago  there  stood,  in  a  remote 
district  of  the  south  of  Ireland,  a  curious  old  mansion, 
belonging  to  a  class  of  buildings  now  fast  disappearing. 
It  was  surrounded  by  a  large,  flat  lawn,  dotted  over  with 
fine  trees,  but  possessing  no  other  claim  to  the  picturesque. 
A  long,  straight  avenue  led  from  a  gate,  opening  on  the 
liigh-road,  to  the  hall-door,  which  projected  considerably 
in  front.  As  to  the  rest  of  the  edifice,  it  belonged  to  the 
in-and-out  style  of  architecture,  consisting  of  an  odd 
conglomeration  of  gables,  turrets,  wings,  and  chimneys, 
some  round,  some  square,  and  some  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other. 

Besides  the  absence  of  symmetry  in  the  house  itself, 
;here  was  a  woful  want  of  order  and  keeping  in  the  out- 
door arrangements,  which  would  have  shocked  an  English 
eye,  but  which  was  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference  to  the 
x>x-hunting,  horse-racing,  punch-drinking,  fun-loving, 
lospitable  inhabitants  of  the  country.  A  huge  rick  of 
turf  stood  at  one  side  of  the  lawn,  full  in  view  of  the 
drawing-room  windows,  symmetrically  balanc&u  i.*y  «  uo 
less  goodly  stack  of  hay  j  "  For,"  as  the  srewan'  remarked, 
"it  was  just  as  well  to  have  it  there,  under  the  master's 
own  eye,  the  way  that  the  gossoons  wouldn't  be  cutting 
it,  and  carrying  it  away  too  fast."  For  a  similar  reason, 
the  whole  range  of  out-offices  were  placed  directly  at  the 
back  of  the  house,  where  the  stable-yard  was  immediately 
under  the  eyes  and  noses  of  the  guests  inhabiting  the 
principal  bed-roms.  However,  the  great  majority  of 
these,  at  least  the  gentlemen,  were  usually  very  tolerably 
"  disguised"  before  they  retired  to  rest,  and  only  awoke 
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in  the  morning,  just  in  time  to  tumble  out  of  bed  and 
make  a  toilet,  more  remarkable  for  expedition  than  ele- 
gance., previous  to  their  descent  to  the  breakfast-room, 
where  the  deliciously-compounded  aromas  of  savoury- 
meats,  wild-fowl,  fried  fish,  hot  potatoes,  ale,  whiskey- 
punch,  tea,  coffee,  toast  and  eggs  with  a  variety  of  minor 
relishing  etceteras,  would  go  far  to  reconcile  more  fastidious 
individuals  to  worse  annoyances  than  the  sights,  sounds 
I  and  odours  of  a  stable-yard. 

Mr.  Callanan,  of  Shanbally,  the  master  of  the  house, 
was  descended  from  a  very  ancient  family,  "  a  rale  ould 
stock,"  who  could  count  their  ancestry  back  for  many 
generations.  In  the  times  of  the  Stuarts  they  were 
staunch  Royalists ;  and  many  spirit-stirring  traditions  still 
existed  amongst  the  family  annals,  of  hair-breadth 
escapes  from  the  Orange  soldiery,  when,  during  the  wars 
between  James  and  William,  the  gallant  heir  of  Shanbally 
was  lurking  in  the  bogs  by  day,  and  sleeping  in  the  centre 
of  a  hay-stack  by  night. 

The  walls  of  many  of  the  rooms  were  covered  with  old 
family  portraits, — some  of  them  mere  daubs,  and  others 
adorn-ably  executed — but  all  representing  an  eminently 
handsome  race,  whether  the  family  features  were  delicately 
shadowed  in  the  face  of  some  fair  young  maiden,  or 
stately  matron,  or  playful  child ;  or  more  boldly  denned 
in  the  strongly-marked  outlines  of  a  gallant  cavalier  in 
buff  and  steel,  or  a  grey-haired  grandsire,  in  whose  dark, 
bright  eye  the  fire  of  youth  shone  still  unquenched.  Yet, 
despite  of  these  relics  of  ancient  aristocracy,  the  every- 
day appointments  of  the  house  were  both  shabby  and 
scanty.  So  long  as  the  larder  and  wine-cellar  were 
amply  supplied,  "  lashins  of  meat,  and  plenty  of  mouths 
to  eat  it,"  the  hospitable  owner  of  the  heavily-encumbered 
estate  recked  little  of  minor  deficiencies,  and,  conse- 
quently, curious  scenes  sometimes  took  place  at  the  dinner- 
table. 

"  Larry,"  said  Mr.  Callanan,  one  evening,  when  a  party 
of  twenty  were  seated  at  table,  "  a  glass  of  port." 

The  butler  stooped  under  the  sideboard,  and  taking  up 
ceveral  black  bottles  in  succession,  poured  some  of  the 
contents  of  each  into  the  hollow  of  his  palm,  and  tasted 
the  wine  with  much  apparent  satisfaction. 

"  What  are  you  doing  there,  Larry  ? "  asked  his  master, 
behind  whose  back  the  inaneuvre  was  executed. 

"  Asy,  your  honour — sure  you  know  yourself  all  the 
decanters  is  broke,  and  without  I'd  taste  the  wine,  how 
will  I  know  red  from  white,  when  they're  both  black  ? 
Here,  though,"  he  continued,  after  audibly  sucking  up  a 
handful  of  wine,  "  here's  the  rale  stuff  at  last ; "  and  he 
filled  his  master's  glass  with  much  alacrity. 

Soon  afterwards,  the  second  course  appeared,  consist- 
ing of  every  variety  of  the  finest  wildfowl,  rich  pastry, 
luscious  creams,  mountains  of  jelly,  everything,  in  short, 
that  the  most  epicurean  palate  could  desire ;  but,  alas ! 
one-third  of  the  company  were  minus  plates. 

"  Larry,  Mrs.  Cummins's  plate  for  grouse." 

"  Immediately,  sir — immediately." 

"  Tim," — to  the  boy  who  acted  as  helper  in  the  par- 
lour, as  well  as  in  the  stables — "  bring  a  plate,  Miss  Barter 
will  take  some  plum-pudding." 

"  In  a  minute,  sir." 

"What  are  you  about,  Larry?"  at  length  cried  his 
master;  "don't  you  see  the  company  waiting  for 
plates?" 

"  Faith  then  they  must  wait  awhile,"  responded  Larry, 
coolly,  "  until  the  girl  has  'em  washed;  sure  the  mistress 
knows  herself,  the  last  time  she  took  the  senses  (census) 
of  the  plates,  there  was  only  eleven  duhtres  (dessert) 
I  and  a  cracked  one ;  so  where  would  I  find  them  now,  until 
the  dinner  ones  are  washed  ? " 

This  appeal  was  unanswerable ;  and  as  most  of  the 
ladies  present  were  conscious  of  similar  deficiencies  in 
their  own  respective  china-closets,  the  whole  passed  off  as 
ft  matte*  Of  course,  and  the  company  waited  patiently 


until  the  din*ner  plates,  still  redolent  of  beef,  chicken,  and 
ham,  arrived  to  do  duty  among  the  sweets. 

But,  after  dinner  was  the  glorious  time  !  Between 
slender  tumblers  with  stems,  and  round,  squat  ones  with- 
out them,  china  punch-jugs,  claret-glasses,  half  a  yard  in 
height,  and  liqueur  ones,  half  an  inch  in  circumference, 
every  guest  was  accommodated  with  some  sort  of  "  con- 
vaniency,"  according  to  Larry's  phrase,  for  imbibing  the 
really  superlative  wines  and  spirits  on  the  table. 

The  ladies,  who,  to  do  them  justice,  were  strictly  tem- 
perate—indeed, generally  speaking,  abstemious — hastened 
their  retreat  to  the  drawing-room,  where,  however,  they 
made  themselves  ample  amends  with  the  strongest  and 
greenest  of  tea,  accompanied  by  rich  seed-cake,  and  the 
no  less  relishing  condiment  of  a  gossip  on  the  news  of 
the  neighbourhood. 

"  You  know,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Callanan  to  the  prin- 
cipal dowager  among  her  guests,  as  they  stood  round  the 
blazing  fire  in  the  drawing-room,  "  let  the  men  say  what 
they  like  out  of  politeness,  they're  always  glad  to  have 
their  talk  and  their  whiskey-punch  quiet  and  comfortable 
to  themselves." 

Very  seldom  indeed  were  these  social  feminine  seances 
interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  the  gentlemen  until  the 
night  was  pretty  far  advanced, — for  the  peculiarly  Irish 
amusement  of  "knocking,"  usually  detained  them  for 
hours  in  the  dining-room,  to  say  nothing  of  the  liquid 
fascinations  before  named. 

Let  not  my  uninitiated  readers  imagine  that  "knock- 
ing," in  the  present  sense,  had  anything  to  do  with  fight- 
ing ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  merely  an  amicable,  mer- 
cantile transaction,  which  I  ghall  presently  take  occasion 
to  illustrate. 

Amongst  the  guests  assembled  this  evening  at  Shanbally 
was  a  rich,  young  English  barrister,  named  Frank  Arnold. 
He  was  on  a  pleasure-tour  through  Ireland,  and  having 
received  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Mr.  Cummins,  of  Bal- 
lygiblin,  a  place  very  much  in  the  style  of  Shanbally,  and 
situated  at  about  six  miles  distance,  his  hospitable  host 
insisted  on  his  remaining  with  .him  for  some  days,  and 
accompanying  him  and  Mrs.  Cummins  to  Mr.  Callanan' s 
dinner  party. 

Frank,  whose  surprise  and  amusement  at  everything  he 
saw  and  heard  in  Ireland  were  continually  on  the  increaso, 
willingly  consented ;  and,  during  the  evening,  he  scarcely 
knew  whether  to  feel  more  gratified  at  the  genuine  hospi- 
tality of  his  reception,  or  astonished  at  the  outre  fashion 
of  the  entertainment. 

"  Come,  boys,"  said  Mr.  Callanaa,  "  now  that  the 
ladies,  the  darlings,  are  gone,  draw  in  your  chairs  to  the 
fire,  and  we'll  be  snug. " 

The  feeling  of  "  snugness"  thus  achieved  was,  no  doubt, 
materially  increased  by  the  rapid  circulation  of  "Tommy"* 
the  mirth  of  the  party,  under  the  same  inspiring  in- 
fluence, becoming  both  fast  and  furious. 

Indeed,  for  "  confusion  of  tongues,"  a  festal  assembly 
in  the  Tower  of  Babel  must  have  been  a  complete 
Quaker's  meeting,  compared  to  an  Irish  dinner-party 
fifty  years  ago,  when,  as  yet,  Father  Mathew  was  not. 

"  Come,  Hickey,"  said  one  of  the  guests,  named  Nor- 
cott,  to  a  young  man  near  him,  "  let  us  have  a  knock." 

"  Never  say  it  again,  my  boy." 

"  Well  then,  I'll  knock  my  silver  watch  against  your 
double-barrelled  gun,  and  Cummins  to  make  the  award." 

Arnold  looked  up,  astonished  at  a  proposal  which 
seemed  to  him  to  augur  badly  for  the  safety  of  the 


*  A  local  appellation  for  the  whiskey-bottle,  the  two  principal 
and  rival  distillers  in  the  south  of  Ireland  being  named  respec- 
tively Thomas  Wise  and  Thomas  Walker.     Both  are  brought  in 
to  the  following  verse  of  a  poetic  effusion  of  a  Cork  batd  j— 
"  Take  the  road  to  Glanmire,  the  road  to  Blackrock,  o* 

The  sweet  Boreenmanna  to  charm  your  eyes  \ 
If  you  do  what  ia  teise,  take  a  dram  of  Tom  WalkM] 
Or,  if  you're  a  wulker,  tdsfi  off  To&my  WWI.", 
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speaker's,  time-piece.  However,  he  was  quickly  un- 
deceived. 

te  Very  good,  boys,"  said  Cummins;  "I'm  the  man 
to  make  a  bargain !  Now  let's  see.  The  silver  watch 
loses  one  hour  regularly  in  the  twenty-four,  except  when 
'tis  after  being  cleaned,  and  then  it  gains  two:  the 
double-barrelled  gun  misses  fire  three  out  of  every  four 
shots,  barring  when  'tis  double-loaded,  and  then  the  bar- 
rels are  mighty  apt  to  burst.  Well,  gentlemen,  hands 
upon  money !  The  double-barrelled  gun  gives  the  silver 
watch  ten  shillings— draw  1 " 

Norcott  and  Hickey  displayed  their  right  hands,  and  a 
shilling  appeared  on  the  palm  of  each. 

"  All  right,"  cried  the  umpire,  taking  the  two  shillings, 
which  became  his,  as  the  premium  for  making  a  successful 
award  ;  and  the  gun  and  ten  shillings  were  given  in  ex- 
change for  the  watch. 

Now,  if  it  had  happened  that  one  of  the  parties  was 
discontented  with  the  arrangement,  he  would  have  dis- 
played his  hand  without  the  shilling  ;  or,  if  both  were 
dissatisfied,  neither  would  show  money,  and  the  umpire 
would  have  to  make  a  fresh  proposal,  until  they  were  con- 
tent, or  declared  off  the  bargain.  In  the  latter  case,  he 
would  have  to  pay  them  a  shilling  each,  as  the  penalty 
for  not  having  made  a  satisfactory  arrangement. 

Curious  changes  of  habiliments  were  often  the  result 
of  these  "  knocks."  A  large,  stout  man,  for  instance, 
would  exchange  coats  with  some  slightly  made  lad,  and  as 
the  barter  was  always  effected  on  the  spot,  the  company, 
after  an  vening  spent  in  "  knocking,"  usually  returned 
home  -with  their  respective  costumes  very  strangely 
modified. 

Frank  Arnold,  who  watched  the  proceedings  for  some 
time  with  much  amusement,  at  length  began  to  weary  of 
the  uproarious  merriment,  and  seized  the  opportunity  of 
the  butler's  opening  the  door  with  a  fresh  supply  of 
bottles,  to  make  his  escape  to  the  drawing-room.  There 
he  found  the  ladies  lingering  over  their  last  cup  of  tea, 
and  just  finishing  an  animated  discussion,  as  to  whether 
young  O'Riley,  of  Lisconlan,  was  or  was  not  bound  to 
propose  for  the  youngest  of  the  six  Miss  Carrolls,  whom 
he  had  pulled  out  of  a  deep  dyke,  into  which  her  spirited 
hunter,  "  Wild  Billy,"  had  thrown  her  last  hunting-day. 
One  of  the  ladies  sat  somewhat  apart  from  the  others, 
quietly  occupied  with  a  piece  of  fine  needle-work,  and 
taking  little  part  in  the  conversation.  She  was  a  sister  of 
Mr.  Callanan' s,  a  pleasing,  intelligent-looking  person,  of 
about  fifty  years  of  age ;  she  had  been  a  widow  for  the  last 
twenty  years ;  and  in  talent,  education,  and  refinement,  was 
very  far  superior  to  her  hospitable  relatives,  with  whom 
she  generally  resided. 

There  was  something  in  her  manner  and  appearance 
which  greatly  attracted  Frank  Arnold, — something  which 
reminded  him  of  the  mother  he  had  lost  many  years 
before ;  so  that,  having  made  himself  agreeable  to  the 
other  ladies  for  a  few  minutes,  while  partaking  of  tea,  he 
afterwards  placed  himself  near  Miss  Callanan,  and  began 
a  conversation  by  expressing  his  admiration  of  the  really 
fine  old  paintings  which  hung  on  the  walls. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  lady,  "  I  believe  they  possess  some 
merit,  as  works  of  art ;  but  we  value  them  chiefly  as  be- 
ing faithful  likenesses  of  our  ancestors :  there  are  curious 
legends  connected  with  some  of  them." 

The  young  Englishman  expressed  his  anxiety  to  hear 
these ;  and  Miss  Callanan  began  by  pointing  out  the  por- 
trait of  a  lovely  lady,  whose  fair,  slender  hand  grasped  the 
handle  of  a  common  spade. 

"  That,"  she  said,  "  was  my  great,  great,  great-grand- 
mother. During  the  wars,  she  saved  the  life  of  her  hus- 
band by  assuming  his  disguise,  which  was  that  of  a 
labourer  j  and  while  he,  in  female  garments,  escaped  to 
France,  she  took  a  spade  and  worked  in  the  fields,  suc- 
cessfully concealing  her  sex  and  rank,  until  she  found  an 
opportunity  of  fiying  to  rejoin  him."< 


From  this,  and  many  other  authentic  anecdotes  of  her 
Jacobite  ancestry,  Miss  Callanan  diverged  into  the  super- 
natural history  of  her  house ;  and,  undoubtedly,  the  an- 
cient mansion  of  Shanbally  could  boast  as  goodly  an  array 
of  ghosts,  fairies,  banshees,  and  phookas  amongst  its  un- 
earthly followers,  as  any  similar  establishment  in  Ireland. 
There  was  the  spirit  of  one  gentleman  of  ancient  date, 
who  had  been  drowned  in  crossing  a  ferry,  and  who  ever 
since  persevered  in  the  laudable  practice  of  "  walking " 
on  moonlight  nights.  There  was  the  Banshee,  which 
always  appeared  in  the  form  of  a  little  old  woman  in  a  red 
cloak,  and  wept  and  wailed,  in  a  voice  like  the  melancholy 
wind,  before  the  death  of  a  member  of  the  family.  Then, 
there  was  the  tricksy-mocking  Phooka,  who  came  and 
stole  the  cream  out  of  the  churn,  the  eggs  from  the  hen- 
house, and  the  winter  apples  from  the  loft ;  showing,  in- 
deed, so  marvellous  an  appreciation  of  creature-comforts 
in  his  depredations,  as  to  render  any  impartial  witness 
more  than  doubtful  of  his  ethereal  and  spiritual  nature. 
Thus  the  evening  wore  on,  and  the  time  for  breaking  up 
arrived  ;  but  it  so  happened,  that  if  Frank  Arnold  had 
been  drinking  in  legendary  lore  above,  his  Mends  had 
been  so  actively  employed  in  the  literal  imbibition  of 
spirits  below,  that  "  not  a  mother's  son  of  them,"  as  Mr. 
Callanan,  who  was  happily  endowed  with  a  remarkably 
strong  head,  informed  his  wife,  "  would  be  fit  to  go  home 
that  night." 

This,  however,  was  so  usual  a,  finale  to  a  dinner-party  at 
Shanbally,  that  it  gave  very  little  concern  to  any  member  of 
the  household;  and  Mrs.  Callanan  quietly  billeted  her  guests 
on  the  blue-room,  the  yellow-room,  the  tapestry-room, 
and  the  "  cat's  closet" — the  latter  being  a  very  diminu- 
tive apartment,  used  only  in  cases  of  emergency.  More 
than  once  it  had  happened,  that  a  gentleman  was  sent  to 
repose  in  the  old  family  coach,  which,  with  its  large,  deep 
seats  and  soft  cushions,  formed  quite  a  luxurious  couch ; 
but,  on  the  present  occasion,  there  was  accommodation 
for  everybody,  Mrs.  Callanan  having  ascertained  that  Mr. 
Arnold  would  not  object  to  being  quartered  in  the  drawing- 
room. 

"We'll  soon  be  all  out  of  it," she  said,  "and  then, 
Mr.  Arnold,  Kitty  won't  be  half  a  minute  making  you  a 
nice,  soft,  comfortable  bed  on  the  two  sofas." 

It  never  entered  the  hospitable  heads  of  either  master 
or  mistress,  that  their  English  guest  might  possibly  wish 
for  a  dressing-room,  or  miss  the  usual  appliances  of  a 
toilet-table.  While  on  this  subject,  I  will  digress  for  a 
moment,  to  relate  a  circumstance  which  recently  occurred. 
A  young,  town-bred  clergyman,  accustomed  to  the 
luxuries  and  refinements  of  civilized  existence,  set  out 
on  a  tour  through  the  wild  regions  of  the  south-west  of 
Ireland.  In  the  course  of  his  travels,  he  called  at  the 
house  of  the  rector  of  a  remote  mountainous  parish.  Our 
tourist 'was  most  hospitably  received  by  his  clerical  bro- 
ther, who  insisted  on  his  staying  to  dinner;  and,  after 
having  regaled  him  with  a  banquet  as  substantial  as  those 
of  Homer's  heroes,  was  most  urgent  that  his  guest  should 
stay  and  sleep.  The  latter  excused  himself  for  some  time 
without  avail,  every  reason  for  going  being  pronounced 
invalid;  until  at  length,  when  almost  at  his  wits' -end,  he 
said : — 

"  I'm  exceedingly  obliged  to  you,  my  dear  sir,  but  the 
fact  is,  I  haven't  come  prepared  to  stay ;  my  portmanteau 
is  at  the  inn,  and  I  havn't  got  even  my  combs  and 
brushes." 

"  Pooh,  man!"  exclaimed  his  host,  in  an  accent  of  in- 
effable contempt,  "  Combs  and  brushes!  /gave  up  all 
them  little  wakenesses  long  ago  !" 

And  so,  in  the  present  instance,  should  Frank  Arnold 
have  done,  had  not  Miss  Callanan,  in  deference  to  his 
supposed  English  prejudices,  given  directions  that  a 
dressing-table,  with  washing  apparatus,  and  a  comb  and 
brush,  should  be  placed  for  him  in  the  anteroom. 

The  guests  and  the  family,  male  and  female,  tipsy  ot 
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sober  as  the  case  might  be,  were  all  satisfactorily  disposed 
of  in  their  respective  dormitories,  ere  our  hero,  Jeft  alone 
in  the  drawing-room,  betook  himself  to  repose. 

His  fancy  was  revolving  the  old  world  legends  he  had 
listened  to,  as  he  lay  down  on  the  wide,  soft  old  sofas 
wheeled  together,  and  wrapped  himself  luxuriously  in  the 
snowy  sheets  and  thick  home-made  blankets.  The  em- 
bers of  a  wood  fire  were  smouldering  in  the  grate,  and 
their  red,  fitful  glare  mingled  strangely  with  a  brilliant 
stream  of  moonlight,  which  entered  through  a  crevice  in 
the  centre  window-shutter.  Although  tired  and  drowsy 
enough,  yet  somehow  he  could  not  sleep,  and  lay  tossing 
about  for  some  time,  watching  the  features  of  the  portraits 
on  the  wall  come  out  in  strong  relief  against  the  ruddy 
glare ;  or,  as  that  faded  away,  assume  a  pale,  ghost-like 
character  in  the  solemn  moonlight. 

At  length  his  uneasy  turnings  became  less  frequent,  a 
sort  of  dimness  fell  on  his  thoughts,  and  slumber  gradually 
stole  over  him. 

Frank  Arnold  slept  for  about  two  hours,  and  then 
suddenly  awoke.  He  sat  up  and  looked  around ;  the  fire 
was  completely  extinguished,  and  the  moonbeams  no 
longer  fell  in  the  same  place  across  the  floor.  He  got 
up,  opened  the  window-shutters,  and  looked  out.  Very 
lovely  seemed  the  old  lawn  beneath  that  tranquil  light, 
which,  like  a  beam  of  heaven-sent  peace  on  the  face  of 
old  age,  sheds  beauty  and  harmony  over  even  that  which 
has  them  not  by  nature.  The  dark  trees  chequered  the 
shining  grass  with  their  sharply-defined  leaves  and 
branches;  and  far  away,  a  golden  line  of  undulating  light 
marked  the  course  of  a  river.  By  this  time  the  moon  had 
got  so  far  round,  that  the  projecting  angles  in  front  of  the 
house  threw  a  black,  but  not  very  long  shadow,  on  the 
gravelled  sweep  which  lay  between  the  hall-door  and  the 


As  Arnold  stood  still  gazing  on  the  scene,  he  suddenly 
perceived  a  tall,  shadowy  figure,  clothed  in  white,  start 
up  before  his  eyes.  From  the  shade  it  glided  into  the 
bright  moonshine,  and  then  the  young  man  perceived  that 
it  carried  a  bundle  beneath  its  long,  skeleton  arm.  It 
looked  up,  and  displayed  a  pair  of  fiery  eyes,  gleaming 
in  a  face,  pale  and  ghastly  beyond  expression :  then  it 
glided  beneath  the  porch,  raised  the  knocker,  and  gave 
three  solemn  strokes.  Arnold's  heart  beat  fast,  but  no 
one  else  within  doors  heard,  or,  at  least,  regarded  the 
summons.  Again,  after  a  pause,  the  figure  knocked  three 
times ;  no  answer  from  within.  Back  it  stalked  into  the 
moonlight,  and  gazed  up  at  the  window  where  the  young 
Englishman  was  standing.  He  felt  that  it  saw  him, — 
that  its  fiendish  eyes  were  fixed  on  his,  and  a  horrible 
fascination  kept  him  chained  to  the  spot.  The  apparition 
slowly  drew  the  bundle  from  beneath  its  arm,  opened  the 
knotted  ends  of  the  cloth,  drew  forth  a  large  bleached 
bone,  and  held  it  up  towards  the  window.  Then,  with  a 
crash,  it  threw  down  the  rest  of  its  burthen,  cried,  with 
a  hollow  voice — "  I  leave  my  bones  with  you ! "  and, 
with  a  fearful  yell,  vanished  in  the  shade. 

Half  fainting,  the  horror-stricken  gazer  closed  the 
shutters,  crept  back  to  his  couch,  and,  burying  his  head 
beneath  the  bed-clothes,  lay  till  morning  in  a  state  of  in- 
describable nervousness. 

With  daylight,  however,  braver  thoughts  returned; 
Frank  tried  hard  to  persuade  himself  that  his  nocturnal 
adventure  was  unreal— a  mere  fit  of  the  nightmare,  in- 
duced by  Mr.  Callanan's  superabundant  good  cheer ;  and 
as  he  walked  towards  the  window,  and  withdrew  the 
fastening  of  the  shutters,  he  said  to  himself,  half  laugh- 
ing, "  How  curiously  distinct  and  vivid  dreams  sometimes 
are  I " 

But  what  was  his  dismay  to  see  on  the  spot  where  the 
spectre  had  stood,  a  ghastly  heap  of  whitened  bones. 
Frank  rubbed  his  eyes,  and  looked  again,  but  there  they 
were,  fearful  and  human  looking,  as  if  just  brought  from 
some  rank  charnel  house. 


With  a  desperate  effort  the  young  man  turned  from  the 
window,  accomplished  a  hasty  toilet,  and  went  down  to 
the  breakfast  room,  which  was  immediately  beneath  that 
in  which  he  had  passed  the  night,  and  where  most  of  the 
company,  notwithstanding  their  orgies  on  the  preceding 
evening,  were  already  assembled. 

If  good  cheer  can  create  an  appetite  beneath  the  ribs 
of  death,  assuredly  the  viands  displayed  on  the  Shanbally 
breakfast-table  might  give  one  beneath  the  bones  of  a 
ghost ;  and  Frank,  who  had  carefully  placed  himself  with 
his  back  to  the  window,  was  just  beginning  to  enjoy  his 
fresh  egg  and  plate  of  buttered  toast,  when  the  butler 
entered,  and  deposited  on  the  sideboard  a  large  round  of 
spiced  beef.  Larry  then  took  from  the  hands  of  his 
attendant  satellite  a  second  unlimited  supply  of  eggs, 
placed  them  on  the  breakfast  table,  and  then  went  over 
to  the  windows  to  adjust  the  blinds. 

"Why  then,"  he  suddenly  exclaimed,  in  a  tone  of 
exceeding  vehemence,  "  bad  luck  to  you  and  your  bones.'" 

"  Bones  !  "  cried  Frank,  starting  up,  "  what  bones  ?  " 

"Why,  my  dear  fellow,"  said  his  host,  laughingly, 
"how  frightened  you  look — your  face  is  almost  as  pale 
and  wild-looking  as  that  of  poor  Owneen  himself." 

"  Why  then,  if  I  don't  give  that  same  Owneen  his  tay 
in  a  mug*  the  next*  time  he  comes  here,  for  laving  his 
bones  after  him,  to  miscredit  the  place  into  a  common 
church-yard  with  his  skeleton  tricks,  my  name  isn't 
Larry!" 

More  and  more  mystified  looked  poor  Frank,  and  Miss 
Callanan's  bright  dancing  eyes  were  fixed  on  him  with  a 
curious  expression. 

"  Come,  there's  some  mystery  here,"  cried  the  host; 
"  out  with  it,  Mr.  Arnold  !  " 

Rather  reluctantly  Frank  detailed  his  adventure  j  and 
when  he  came  to  the  climax  of  the  sepulchral  announce- 
ment, "  I  leave  my  bones  with  you  1 "  a  general  peal  of 
laughter  saluted  the  unlucky  seer. 

"  Poor  Owneen,"  said  Mr.  Callanan,  wiping  away  the 
tears  which  excessive  mirth  had  brought  into  his  eyes, 
"he's  a  harmless  creature.  He  is  what  our  country 
people  call  an  '  innocent,'  or  half-witted  person — a  class 
of  beings  whom  they  always  take  especial  care  not  to 
injure,  believing  them  to  be  in  a  peculiar  manner  under 
the  protection  of  their  Maker,  who  will  signally  avenge 
any  evil  done  to  them.  Owneen  is  in  the  habit  of 
rambling  about  the  country  night  and  day,  receiving  do- 
nations of  food  and  clothes,  from  both  rich  and  poor ; 
but  cloth  garments  he  always  tears  up,  and  will  wear 
nothing  save  a  long  white  dressing-gown,  which  origin- 
ally, I  believe,  belonged  to  a  lady.  He  never  sleeps 
beneath  a  roof,  and  employs  his  time  in  picking  up  the 
bones  of  animals  whenever  he  can  find  them.  These  he 
considers  inestimable  treasures,  and  as  he  is  very  fond 
of  our  family,  he  frequently  shows  his  gratitude  by  bring- 
ing his  stores  and  laying  them  down  in  front  of  the  house, 
much  to  Larry's  annoyance.  I  suppose  he  came  last 
night,  and  not  being  able  to  gain  admittance,  left  his 
precious  bones  in  the  custody,  and  under  the  guardian- 
ship, of  our  friend." 

Rather  crest-fallen  looked  poor  Frank ;  however,  he 
made  the  best  of  it — joined  in  the  laugh,  and  then  com- 
menced so  vigorous  an  onslaught  on  the  cold  roast 
turkey,  as  to  prove  that  he  also  could  leave  after  him  a 
very  creditable  pile  of  bare  bones.  /" 

Soon  after  breakfast  the  company  rose  to  depart,  and 
Frank  took  a  cordial  leave  of  his  hospitable  entertainers. 
As  Miss  Callanan  shook  hands  with  him,  she  said :  "  I'm 
only  sorry,  Mr.  Arnold,  we  were  not  able  to  get  up  a 
'real  live  ghost*  for  your  edification.  But  perhaps  it 
may  amuse  your  friends  at  the  matter-of-fact  side  of  the 
Channel,  to  listen  to  the  story  of  your  Shanbally  adven- 
ture with  poor  Owneen  and  his  bones." 

*  An  Irish  periphrasis  for  "  a  good  scolding." 
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RE-ISSUE    OF    ELIZA    COOK'S    POEMS. 

SONG  OF  THE  DYING  OLD  MAN  TO  HIS  YOUNG 
WIFE. 

KATE,  there's  a  trembling  at  my  heart,  a  coldness  on  my 

brow, 

My  sight  is  dim,  my  breath  is  faint,  I  feel  I'm  dying  now ; 
But  ere  my  vision  fadeth  quite,  ere  all  of  strength  be  o'er ; 
Oh !  let  me  look  into  thy  face  and  press  thy  hand  once 

more. 

I  would  my  latest  glance  should  fall  on  what  I  hold  m«st 

dear ; 
But  ah!  thy  cheek  is  wet  again— wipe,  wipe  away  the 

tear. 
Such  tears  of  late  have  often  gemmed  thy  drooping  eyelid's 

fringe, 
Such  tears  of  late  have  washed  away  thy  young  cheek's 

ruddy  tinge. 

I  brought  thee  from  a  simple  home  to  be  an  old  man's 

bride, 

Thou  wert  the  altar  where  I  laid  affection,  joy,  and  pride; 
My  heart's  devotion,  like  the  sun,  shone  forth  with  dimless 

power, 
And  kept  its  brightest  glory  rays  to  mark  its  setting  hour. 

I  brought  thee  from  a  simple  home,  when  early  friends 

had  met, 
And  something  filled  thy  farewell  tone  that  whispered  of 

regret : 
Oh !  could  I  wonder — when  yon  left  warm  spirits  like  your 

own, 
To  dwell  upon  far  distant  earth  with  age  and  wealth,  alone. 

I  gazed  with  holy  fondness  on  thy  meek  retiring  eye, 
Soft  in  its  beaming  as  the  first  fair  star  of  evening's  sky ; 
I  marked  the  dimpled  mirth  around  thy  sweet  lips  when 

they  smiled, 
And  while  I  loved  thee  as  a  bride  I  blest  thee  as  a  child. 

But  oh !  thy  young  and  glowing  heart  could  not  respond 

to  mine, 
My  whitened  hairs  seemed  mocked  by  those  rich  sunny 

curls  of  thine ; 
And  though  thy  gentle  faith  was  kind  as  woman's  faith 

can  be, 
'Twas  as  the  spring  flower  clinging  round  the  winter - 

blighted  tree. 

My  speech  is  faltering  and  low— the  world  is  fading  fast — 
The  sands  of  life  are  few  and  slow — this  day  will  be  my 

last: 
I've  something  for  thine  ear — bend  close— list  to  my  failing 

word, 
Lay  what  I  utter  to  thy  soul,  and  start  not  when  'tis  heard. 

There'b  one  who  loves  thee— though  his  love  has  never 

lived  in  speech — 

He  worships  as  a  devotee  the  star  he  cannot  reach ; 
He  strives  to  mask  his  throbbing  breast  and  hide  its 

burning  glow- 
But  I  have  pierced  the  veil  and  seen  the  struggling  heart 

below. 

Nay,  speak  not :  I  alone  have  been  the  selfish  and  unwise, 
Young  hearts  will  nestle  with  young  hearts,  young  eyes 

will  meet  young  eyes ; 

!  And  when  I  saw  his  earnest  glance  turn  hopelessly  away, 
I  I  thaakdd  the  hand  of  Time  that  gave  me  warning  of  decay, 


I  question  not  thy  bosom,  Kate — I  cast  upon  thy  name 
No  memory  of  jealous  fear,  no  lightest  shade  of  blame: 
I  know  that  he  has  loved  thee  long,  Avith  deep  and  secret 

truth, 
I  know  he  is  a  fitting  one  to  bless  thy  trusting  youth. 

Weep  not  for  me  with  bitter  grief;  I  would  but  have  thee 

tell 
That  he  who  bribed  thee  to  his  heart  has  cherished  thee 

right  well. 

I  give  thee  to  another,  Kate,— and  may  that  other  prove 
As  grateful  for  the  blessing  held,  as  doting  in  his  love. 

Bury  me  in  the  churchyard  where  the  dark  yew  branches 

wave, 
And  promise  thou  wilt  come  sometimes  to  weed  the  old 

man's  grave ! 
'Tis  all  I  ask !  I'm  b\ind— I'm  faint — take,  take  my  parting 

breath — 
I  die  within  thy  arms,  my  Kate,  and  feel  no  sting  of  death. 


THE  HEART  THAT'S  TRUE. 

TELL,  me  not  of  sparkling  gems, 
Set  in  regal  diadems — 
You  may  boast  your  diamonds  rare, 
Rubies  bright,  and  pearls  so  fair ; 
But  there's  a  peerless  gem  on  earth, 
Of  richer  ray  and  purer  wcrth ; 
'Tis  priceless,  but  'tis  worn  by  few- 
It  is,  it  is  the  heart  that's  true. 

Bring  the  tulip  and  the  rose, 
While  their  brilliant  beauty  glows ; 
Let  the  storm-cloud  fling  a  shade, 
Rose  and  tulip  both  will  fade : 
But  there's  a  flower  that  still  is  found, 
When  mist  and  darkness  close  around, 
Changeless,  fadeless  in  its  hue — 
It  is,  it  is  the  heart  that's  true. 

Ardent  in  its  earliest  tic, 
Faithful  in  its  latest  sigh — 
Love  and  Friendship,  godlike  pair, 
Find  their  throne  of  glory  there.    * 
Proudly  scorning  bribe  and  threat, 
Naught  can  break  the  seal  once  set ; 
All  the  evil  gold  can  do 
Cannot  wavp  the  heart  that's  true. 

»  First  in  Freedom's  cause  to  bleed, 
First  in  joy  when  slaves  are  freed ; 
Their  hearts  were  true — and  what  could  quell 
The  might  of  Washington  or  Tell  ? 
Oh  I  there  is  one  mortal  shrine 
Lighted  up  with  rays  divine  : 
Seek  it,  yield  the  homage  due, 
Deify  the  heart  that's  true. 


THE    KORSE. 

THE  horse  1  the  brave,  the  gallant  horsa 
Fit  theme  for  the  minstrel's  song  I 

He  hath  good  claim  to  praise  and  fame, 
As  the  fleet,  the  kind,  the  strong, 

What  of  your  foreign  monsters  rare  ? 

I'll  turn  to  the  road  or  course, 
And  find  a  beauteous  rival  there 

In  the  horse,  the  English  horse, 
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Behold  him  free  on  liis  native  sod, 

Looking  fit  for  the  sun-god's  car ; 
With  a  skin  as  sleek  as  a  maiden's  cheek, 

And  an  eye  like  the  Polar  star. 

Who  wonders  not  such  limbs  can  deign 

To  brook  the  fettering  girth, 
As  we  see  him  fly  the  ringing  plain, 

And  paw  the  crumbling  earth  ? 

His  nostrils  are  wide  with  snorting  pride, 

His  fiery  veins  expand ; 
And  yet  he'll  be  led  by  a  silken  thread, 

Or  soothed  by  an  infant's  hand. 

He  owns  the  lion's  spirit  and  might, 

But  the  voice  he  has  learnt  to  love 
Needs  only  be  heard,  and  he'll  turn  to  the  word, 

As  gentle  as  a  dove. 

The  Arab  is  wise  who  learns  to  prize 

His  barb  before  all  gold ; 
But  is  his  barb  more  fair  than  ours, 

More  generous,  fast,  or  bold  ? 

A  song  for  the  steed,  the  gallant  steed — 

Oh !  grant  him  a  leaf  of  bay ; 
For  we  owe  much  more  to  his  strength  and  speed 

Thau  man  can  ever  repay. 

Whatever  his  place — the  yoke,  the  chase, 

The  war  'field,  road,  or  course, 
One  of  Creation's  brightest  and  best 

Is  the  horse,  the  noble  horse ! 


HOPE. 

THERE  is  a  star  that  cheers  our  way 

Along  this  dreary  world  of  woe, 
That  tips  with  light  the  waves  of  life, 

However  bitterly  they  flow. 

'Tis  Hope  1  'tis  Hope !  that  blessed  star ! 

Which  peers  through  Misery's  darkest  cloud ; 
And  only  sets  where  Death  has  brought 

The  pall,  the  tombstone,  and  the  shroud. 

But,  ah  1  to  look  upon  the  dead, 
And  know  they  ne'er  can  wake  again  ! 

To  lose  the  one  we  love  the  best ! — 
Oh  God !  it  sears  the  breast  and  brain. 

Then,  then,  the  human  heart  will  groan, 
And  pine  beneath  the  stroke  of  Fate } 

'Twill  break,  to  find  itself  alone, 
A  thing  all  sad  and  desolate  1 


A  STOEY  IN  FIVE  CHAPTERS, 

,  [The  language  of  flowers  has  so  lamentably  fallen  in 

public  estimation  during  the  past  few  years;  and  its 

I  beauties  and  capabilities  have  been  so  much  neglected, 

I  that  it  was  thought  a  service  might  be  rendered  to  lite- 

|  rature  by  an  endeavour  to  exhibit,  in  the  form  of  a  nar- 

|  rative,   the  poetic  graces  and  imaginative  symbols  of 

!  flower  lore.    Hence  in  the  composition  of  the  following 

I  story,  the  writer  has  embodied  the  elements  of  flower 

!  language  very  considerably,  and  has  availed  himself  of 

some  of  the  beautiful  aids  to  poetic  illustration  and  the 


unfolding  of  incidents  which  that  unspoken  tongue  so 
well  affords.  But  although  anxious  to  surround  the  pic- 
tures and  incidents  of  the  story  with  flower  symbols,  he 
has  never  introduced  them  but  when  suited  botanically 
to  the  season,  and  spiritually  to  the  thought  and  action  of 
his  slender  drama.] 

CHAPTER   I. — WHEN    AND    WHERE. 

"  'Tvvas  in  an  age  when  Time  was  young1, 
And  Earth  was  in  her  golden  prime." 

IT  WAS  LONG,  LONG  AGO.  It  was  when  the  old  forelt 
trees  which  now  shake  and  totter  with  age,  when  the  wild 
winter  storms  fling  mighty  boughs  upon  the  sod,  were 
but  thin  striplings  of  a  cummer's  growth,  and  twirled 
about  their  yellow  leaves  and  sung  wild  songs  to  the 
dancing  music  of  the  morn.  The  bald  towers  that  are 
now  sinking  into  dust,  and  which  the  old  ivy  crushes  in 
his  silent  grasp,  were  tall  and  stately  then,  and  their 
walls  echoed  to  the  bugle  and  the  drum.  The  giant  oaks 
which  have  grown  wrinkled  and  knotty  from  head  to 
foot,  and  in  whose  hearts  old  Time  has  dug  the  graves  of 
ancient  memories,  were  then  young  and  vigorous,  and 
lifted  their  green  heads  proudly  to  the  sun.  It  was  so 
long  ago  that  between  that  time  and  now  many  genera- 
tions of  the  ghosts  of  men  have  risen,  walked,  and 
vanished,  as  do  all  things,  into  the  chambers  of  the  dark. 
It  was  when  we  who  now  live  and  talk,  and  watch  the 
growth  of  moss  and  flowers,  were  hid  within  the  silent 
womb  of  night  and  darkness,  waiting  to  be  born.  It 
was  in  the  ripening  bloom  of  dim  old  centuries,  which 
now  lie  forgotten  in  the  dust,  amid  the  shadows  of  Time's 
twilight  gloom.  'Twas  when  the  earth  was  young  and 
lusty,  when  she  leaped  and  danced  in  the  purple  blush  of 
morn,  and  clomb  joyfully  the  steeps  of  heaven,  singing  as 
she  went  the  story  of  her  fruitful  years.  There  were 
blue  seas  and  green  mountains  gleaming  in  the  rosy 
light,  there  were  wild  glens  so  thickly  walled  with  leaves 
that  twilight  reigned  about  the  trees  at  noon.  There 
were  bats  and  owls  hiding  from  the  golden  glare,  and 
lizai-ds  basking  in  the  sunbeams.  There  were  strange 
wild  herbs,  and  lovely  flowers,  powdering  the  ground 
with  their  starry  dust,  like  transplants  from  the  upper 
world,  and  flinging  round  such  scents  as  lie  within  the 
folds  of  angels'  garments.  There  were  brooks  and  run- 
nels edged  with  green  grass  and  weeds,  and  beds  of  vel- 
vet moss,  leaping  and  laughing  madly  in  their  joy,  and 
splashing  up  their  silver  waters  in  defiance  to  the  sky. 
There  were  broad  blue  rivers  rippling  in  the  sheen,  and 
on  the  green  islands  which  floated  in  the  deeps,  the  wild 
birds  rested  from  their  flights,  and  wooed  and  married, 
and  came  to  know  parental  joys,  and  the  sweet  serenity 
of  peace  and  home.  And  so  it  was — in  this  long  time 
ago. 

It  was  spring  time.  Not  the  gay  and  fulgid  spring 
that  treads  upon  the  brink  of  summer,  but  the  timid 
trembling  time,  when  early  flowers  have  to  battle  with 
the  sleet;  when  snowdrops  are  still  in  bloom,  and  prim- 
roses gleam  like  twilight  stars  amid  the  freshening  green : 
when  the  leaves  of  the  cinquefoii  are  covered  with  pearly 
dust  long  after  morning  has  chased  away  the  mists,  when 
the  meek  speedwell  hangs  its  buds  beside  the  leafless 
coltsfoot,  and  sits  patiently  waiting  till  the  skies  above 
grow  calm  and  blue,  that  it  may  show  that  azure  beauty 
is  as  cheap  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven,  And  so,  it  was 
the  timid  spring,  and  the  grass  was  low  and  less  luxuriant 
than  in  the  summer,  but  then  all  over  it  were  lovely 
daisies — stars  of  snow,  which  glittered  sweetly  on  a  fir- 
mament of  green,  There  was  a  peaceful  valley  which 
hid  itself  ghyly  from  the  mockery  of  the  world  between 
high  shelving  walls  of  verdure ;  and  it  was  such  a  dear 
homely,  greening  spot,  as  the  angels  always  seek,  when 
they  leave  the  starry  fields  above,  to  wander  on  the 
earth,  to  see  if  the  blossoms  which  glimmer  here  upon 
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the  green  are  as  fair  as  those  which  bloom  upon  the 
blue  above :  or  to  which  they  take  the  newly  parted 
souls  of  babes,  to  bathe  them  in  the  twilight  purple  ere 
they  waft  them  to  their  starry  home.  It  was  a  place 
where  worn  spirits  and  bruised  hearts  might  meet  with 
rest  and  peace,  and  the  trusting  soul  another  one  to  love. 
There  were  tall  trees  like  sailing  ships  in  company  toge- 
ther, and  amid  their  brown  branches  the  blue  smoke  of 
ash  tree  fires  curled  up  gracefully  to  heaven,  in  silent 
beseeching  for  the  sins  of  earth.  Beneath  the  shelter  of 
their  broad  and  mighty  arms  were  little  cottages  thatched 
with  turf,  each  one  a  home,  in  which  the  spirit  of  peace 
and  beauty  might  sing  the  songs  of  the  heart,  and  see 
upon  each  eye  and  lip  the  look  and  smile  of  welcome. 

It  was  in  an  ancient  home  to  which  the  eglantine  and 
ivy  clung,  even  as  the  tendrils  of  an  earnest  love  cling  to 
the  habitation  of  the  heart,  that  a  mother  sat  watching 
an  infant  child.  The  house  was  a  huge  pile  of  stone  and 
brick,  and  thatch  and  castle  tower.  At  one  end  was  a 
huge  mass  which  might  have  been  a  castle  keep,  and  beside 
it  was  an  ancient,  timber,  barn-like  dwelling-house,  stained 
all  over  with  green,  and  grey,  and  gold,  where  the  mosses 
and  wild  seeds  had  pitched  their  tents,  bringing  life  and 
death  together  as  they  spread  their  gaudy  carpets  on  the 
threshold  of  decay.  It  had  little  lattice  windows  and  a 
dear  old  ugly  porch,  where  the  honeysuckles  and  wild 
iroses  twined  in  the  summer  time  and  bobbed  about  their 
heads  and  peeped  in  at  the  door,  and  with  their  sweet 
breath  tried  to  lure  those  within  to  forget  the  world  and 
live  for  ever  in  the  sunbeams.  But  the  mother  watched 
the  child,  and  as  she  saw  the  sunshine  of  heavenly 
dreams  creeping  over  her  gentle  and  soul-speaking  face ; 
and  heard  the  low  soft  music  of  watching  angels  hovering 
around  j  her  heart  welled  up  with  maternal  feeling,  and 
her  eyes  gushed  with  tears.  Upon  the  mother's  face 
played  a  soft  light,  like  that  which  gleams  upon  the 
autumn  moorland  when  it  is  married  to  the  sweeter 
breath  of  purple  flowers,  whispering  of  promise  fulfilled, 
and  the  fervency  of  a  freshened  heart.  The  child  was 
lovely  as  the  first  born  rose  ere  yet  its  petals  wanton  in 
the  sun ;  and  as  she  lay  folded  in  her  mother's  arms  talk- 
ing with  the  angel  shadows  of  her  dream,  the  soft  wind 
crept  through  her  flaxen  hair,  leaving  benedictions  and 
perfumed  kisses  as  it  went. 

"  Mother,  did  my  father  die  in  the  spring  ? "  she 
asked  in  a  low  voice.  The  mother  started  as  the  infant's 
eyes  of  azure  opened  like  a  new  heaven  upon  her.  "  Was  it 
in  the  spring  time  mother,  that  my  dear  father  died,  was 
it  in  the  cold  season,  when  there  are  no  cowslips  in  the 
meadows  ? " 

"  It  was  in  the  summer,  dearest,  in  the  blooming  time, 
when  the  flowers  cover  all  the  earth." 

"  It  should  have  been  in  the  autumn  when  the  leaves 
fall,  because  the  flowers  die  then,  and  beauty  begins  to 
perish." 

"  God  willed  it  so,  my  dearest,  and  he  went  to  heaven 
when  the  summer  was." 

"  Did  he  lie  in  the  cold  moonlight,  mother,  all  night 
long,  where  the  grass  had  lost  its  green,  and  while  you 
were  weeping  and  listening  for  his  footsteps  ?  " 

"Hush,  hush,  my  dearest,"  said  the  mother  as  she 
buried  her  face  in  her  hands. 

"Oh  but,  dear  mother,  when  I  awoke  once  in  the 
dark  night,  and  tried  to  count  how  many  stars  there 
were,  you  told  me  so,  and  you  said  that  he  was  lying  in 
the  cold  ground  there,  and  I  heard  the  wind  sigh,  and  I 
thought  it  was  trying  to  cover  him  with  leaves." 

"  It  was  only  in  my  dream,  dearest ;  God  bless  you, 
you  must  shut  your  eyes  and  sleep: — angels  of  mercy 
follow  the  footsteps  of  him  whose  guilty  hand  made  cold 
a  heart  whose  pulses  were  my  own." 

"  I'm  glad  it  was  the  summer,  mother,  because  you 
could  plant  the  asphodel  and  flowering  reed  upon  his 
grave,  to  tell  the  angels  when  they  came  to  watch  Mm  in 


the  night  how  you  sorrowed  for  his  loss ;  and  how  you 
knew  that  he  had  gone  up  into  the  blue  temple  where 
God  is,  and  where  the  fields  have  flowers  like  sparks  of 
gold,  which  seem  like  the  eyes  of  angels  looking  at  us  in 
the  dark." 

"  You  must  not  speak  of  the  flowers,  dearest,  you  must 
not,  O  my  sweet  child,  my  darling  I "  the  mother  was 
sobbing  in  agony  of  heart,  and  she  whispered  amid  her 
torrent  of  grief,  "  my  child,  m'y  child,  my  only  babe,  my 
Cloribel,  will  soon,  too  soon,  sleep  beneath  the  flowers." 
She  pressed  her  lovely  infant  to  her  bosom  and  covered 
her  with  kisses. 

"O  dear  mother!  you  are  weeping;  I  often  weep, 
sometimes  when  I  think  of  you,  and  pluck  harebells  for 
you,  which  you  never  cherish  as  you  should  :  and  some- 
times when  I  think  of  dear  father,  and  sometimes  I  weep 
because  I  am  so  glad,  so  happy,  that  I  am  almost  afraid 
of  myself ;  and  I  often  weep  when  Hyacinth  is  with  me." 

te  O  Father  of  the  orphan  and  the  lonely  widow,  shelter 
my  dear  babe,  and  when  it  shall  please  thee  to  take  her 
into  thy  kingdom,  spare  me  not  to  sorrow  for  her,"  was 
the  fervent  prayer  which  the  mother  offered  as  she  laid 
the  child  in  her  little  bed,  and  hushed  her  into  sleep. 

"  Kiss  me,  mother,  and  if  I  bring  you  yellow  coltsfoot 
to-morrow,  you  must  not  hide  your  head  from  me  and 
sob,  because  God  made  the  flowers,  and  I  love  them  so, 
that  I  should  die  if  I  could  not  see  them ;  good  night 
mother,  when  the  angels  and  the  flowers  talk  to  me,  I 
will  wake  up  and  tell  you  what  they  say,  and  you  shall 
hear  how  sweetly  they  sometimes  sing." 

A  mysterious  form  hovered  near  the  window  in  the 
twilight,  and  then  like  a  shadow  vanished  ! 

The  mother  sat  in  solitude  and  tears,  and  the  purple 
faded,  and  night  came  and  her  starry  hair  streamed 
along  the  sky.  But  when  the  white  moonlight  came  in 
soft  waves  through  the  little  lattice  of  the  room,  the 
mother  was  asleep.  The  child  lay  pale  and  shadow-like, 
whispering  to  the  fleeting  forms  that  peopled  the  green 
territories  and  twilight  temples  of  her  dreams.  And 
morning  came  and  golden  darts  pierced  through  the 
mists,  and  fell  flame-like  on  the  earth  where  the  moon- 
light slept  before.  And  the  mother  awoke  and  gazed 
upon  the  child  and  kissed  her,  while  she  yet  lay  sleeping. 

CHAPTER   II. SPRING. 

"  Flowers  foreshadow  the  future." 

Upon  a  broad  and  glossy  green  where  buttercups  and 
daisies  were  peeping  up  in  the  early  sunlight,  like  angel 
babes  when  they  wake  in  their  cradles,  and  laugh  wildly 
at  the  unknown  world ;  a  group  of  children  were  assem- 
bling. Some  were  coy  and  blushing,  like  the  spring 
flowers  which  slily  winked  upon  the  sod;  while  others 
were  st#ut,  rosy,  and  defiant,  and  leaped  and  gambolled 
in  their  joyous  pride  as  though  they  were  the  masters  of 
the  world.  Some  were  running  hither  and  thither  in 
their  abandonment  of  joy ;  some  were  plucking  flowers 
from  the  turf,  while  others  were  gathering  into  little 
groups  as  older  children  sometimes  do,  talking  the  gossip 
of  their  world,  and  sweetening  the  morning  with  their 
pretty  prattle.  Presently  there  was  a  general  shout  of 
glee  and  the  name  of  "Cloribel"  was  uttered  with  a 
merry  voice  by  one  and  all.  Cloribel  was  coming,  and 
with  her  were  two  laughing,  loving,  gentle  boys,  sup- 
porting her  on  either  side,  as  though  their  hearts  beat  to 
the  music  of  their  steps.  The  infant  group  upon  the 
green  gathered  together  in  the  centre,  and  as  Cloribel 
and  her  two  laughing  companions  approached,  they 
clapped  their  hands  and  made  the  ancient  trees  around 
echo,  ever  and  anon  with  their  merry  shouts.  They 
were  assembled  according  to  an  ancient  custom,  to  usher 
in  the  spring.  It  was  the  established  usage  of  that  green 
old  time,  and  of  that  peaceful  Eden-blooming  valley,  for 
the  children  to  go  forth  in  the  early  season  of  the  year, 
and  welcome  in  the  spring  by  offerings  of  flowers*  Here 
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they  were  assembled  as  the  pearly  buds  glinted  into  rosy- 
tints,  and  became  emblems  of  primeval  beauty,  and 
whispered  of  the  summer's  dawn.  They  were  them- 
selves but  buds,  waiting  for  the  storms  and  sleets,  and 
sunlight,  and  soft  air  of  humanity's  great  world,  to  burst 
into  the  flower  and  fruition  of  a  riper  beauty,  and  in  the 
heart-breathing  atmosphere  of  virtue  and  of  love,  to  feel 
the  sweet  blossoms  of  their  hearts  expand,  and  as  the 
spriag  they  now  met  to  welcome,  giving  joy  and  peace  to 
a  regenerated  world. 

Cloribel  and  her  two  companions  came  into  the  midst, 
and  were  covered  with  embraces  and  kisses,  and  the 
prattle  and  laughter  seemed  as  it  would  have  no  end. 

"  Polydore,"  she  said,  to  one  of  the  two  who  had 
accompanied  her,  "I  must  have  a  wand  of  witch  hazel ; 
and  Hyacinth,  you  must  get  a  branch  of  almond  tree,  and 
it  must  be  covered  with  blossoms." 

They  each  darted  off  to  fulfil  their  missions,  tripping 
along  gaily  in  their  green  doublets,  like  young  foresters 
or  elves  of  the  ancient  woods. 

"  Now,  I  am  the  queen  of  the  flowers,  and  all  who  love 
me  must  kneel  down  and  sing  the  song  of  spring ;  "  and 
they  all  knelt  down  like  a  group  of  angels  kneeling  in 
the  paradise  above;  and  they  nestled  near  to  each 
other  and  gathered  close  around  their  queen,  and  one 
approached  timidly,  .and  with  downcast  look,  seeming,  as 
her  rich  auburn  ringlets  leaped  about  wildly  in  the  pas- 
sing air,  like  a  little  spirit  from  the  land  of  dreams ;  and 
placed  a  garland  of  violets,  and  buttercups,  and  daisies, 
around  Cloribel' s  flaxen  head,  and  the  queen  of  the  flowers 
kissed  her,  and  they  clung  together;  and  then  as  they 
parted  from  their  fond  embrace  the  song  began,  and  they 
all  sung  together  the 

SONG  OF  SPRING. 

Oh,  joy  for  the  dawn  of  the  promising  year, 

The  birth-time  of  beauty  and  bliss, 
When  spring  stoops  down  with  a  smile  and  a  tear, 

And  zephyr  first  ventures  a  kiss. 
Oh,  sing  the  song  of  the  green  spring-time, 

The  season  of  pearls  and  flowers, 
The  morning"  of  beauty,  the  budding  and  prime 

Of  earth,  and  her  jubilant  bowers. 

'Neath  the  glancing  eye  of  the  daisy  white, 

The  glimmering  grass  is  springing, 
And  the  swelling  buds  of  mezereon  bright, 

Their  magical  light  are  flinging ; 
Then  sing  the  song  of  the  green  spring-time, 

The  dawning  of  life  and  joy ; 
When  the  golden  gleams  of  a  happier  clime, 

The  fetters  of  earth  destroy. 

For  the  summer  is  near,  and  buttercups  blow, 

And  sunshine  glimmers  aloft ; 
And  the  winds  play  tunes  which  merrily  flow, 

Though  in  melody  mellow  and  soft ; 
Then  sing  the  song  of  the  green  spring-time, 

The  season  of  promise  and  bloom, 
When  the  buds  have  birth,  and  the  gladdened  earth 

Awakes  from  her  wintry  tomb. 

And  when  the  song  was  finished  they  all  came  to  kiss 
their  queen,  and  to  ask  her  to  bless  them,  and  when  she 
smiled  upon  them  all,  and  pressed  them  to  her  bosom  one 
by  one,  and  gave  them  kisses  in  return  for  theirs,  their 
hearts  were  filled  with  joy,  and  they  felt,  without  knowing, 
that  they  loved  her.  Hyacinth  and  Polydore  now  came 
running  in  delight,  each  bearing  the  branch  for  which  he 
went.  And  the  boughs  of  hazel  and  almond  were  each 
laid  on  the  green  sunny  hillock  where  Cloribel  had  been 
sitting,  and  she  gave  Hyacinth  and  Polydore  each  a  prim- 
rose and  a  kiss,  and  led  them  forth  to  talk  with  her.  But 
the  children  came  in  groups,  running,  and  jumping,  and 
laughing,  and  all  asking,  "may  we  seek  our  flowers? 
may  we  gather  our  flowers  ? "  and  they  gathered  round 
the  knees  of  Hyacinth  and  Polydore,  and  clung  around 
the  neck  of  Clorib«l,  still  beseeching,  "let  us  pluck 

:  our  flowers ;  let  us  get  our  flowers,  and  come  back  when 

j  you  return," 
N"  You  may  all  get  your  flowers  and  come  back  soon 


to  the  waken -field,"  said  Cloribel ;  and  they  darted  ofl; 
leaping  and  bounding  in  their  innocence  of  heart,  and 
dispersed  in  all  directions. 

"  If  we  lay  all  our  gatherings  under  the  oak  trees 
when  the  moon  shines,  will  the  fairies  take  them  ? "  asked 
Polydore. 

"  Oh,  yes,  dear,  they  always  do." 

"And  shall  we  put  them  all  together?"  said 
Hyacinth. 

"  If  we  put  them  all  together  in  the  great  fairy  ring 
under  the  oak  tree  by  the  river,  they  will  take  them  all, 
and  come  and  sing  to  us  while  we  sleep,  and  make  us 
always  happy,"  answered  the  little  queen  of  the  flowers ; 
and  she  looked  up  into  his  simple  face  and  wondered  if 
the  fairies  were  like  him,  and  if  they  had  such  soft,  blue, 
loving  eyes,  and  such  a  gentle  smile.  ' '  And  if  they  are 
like  you,  how  pretty  and  good  they  must  be ! "  she  said. 

"  Who  ? "  he  asked,  quickly. 

"  Why,  the  fairies,  of  course,"  she  replied,  laughing. 

"  I  never  saw  the  fairies,"  said  Polydore ;  "  have  you 
ever  seen  them,  Hyacinth  ?  " 

"No,"  said  he,  "I  don't  know  the  charm;  but  Clo- 
ribel does ;  and  she's  going  to  bring  them  to  us." 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  know  the  charm ;  but  if  they  were  to 
carry  me  away  into  their  moonlight  caverns  ?" 

"  You  would  be  glad,  and  never  want  to  come  back," 
said  Polydore. 

"  Oh,  I  should  die  with  grief  if  I  could  not  see  my  dear 
mother,  and  have  her  to  kiss  me  as  I  went  to  sleep ;  nor 
put  my  arm  round  your  neck,  Hyacinth,  nor  wonder  if 
your  eyes  were  bluer  than  the  speedwell  blossoms  ;  and  I 
could  not  smother  Polydore  with  leaves,  nor  fling  the 
summer  flowers  on  my  dear  father's  grave.  Oh,  I  should 
pine  away,  and  be  glad  to  come  back,  even  if  it  was  in 
the  winter  time,  and  I  had  to  wander  through  the  snow, 
so  that  I  could  see  my  mother;"  and  she  twined  her 
slender  arms  round  Hyacinth's  neck,  and  kissed  him,  and 
the  eyes  of  both  were  glistening  with  tears. 

"  Here  they  come  with  their  tokens,"  cried  Polydore, 
as  he  saw  the  merry  band  returning  with  flowers  twined 
in  their  bosoms  and  their  hair,  and  each  carrying  green 
leaves  in  the  hand.  They  all  assembled  round  the  green 
hillock,  and  the  queen  and  her  two  attendants  came  into 
the  midst.  She  stooped  and  took  up  the  branches  of 
hazel  and  almond,  and  waved  them  in  the  sunlight. 

"Fling  down  your  token  and  kneel  upon  the  turf, 
while  I  repeat  the  spring  spell,"  said  Cloribel,  with  her 
rich,  loving  voice ;  and  they  flung  their  flowers  down 
before  them  and  knelt  upon  the  turf. 

THE   SPELL. 

I  wave  this  branch  in  the  sunny  light 
To  betoken  how  fleet  is  each  season's  flight. 
This  is  the  spell 

Which  awakens  Spring, 
For  the  hazel  can  tell 

Of  Time's  fleeting  wing  ; 
Now  leafy  and  gay 

In  the  summer  of  light, 
Now  withered  and  grey 

In  the  autumn's  blight ; 
From  the  wintry  dearth 

With  its  powdery  bloom, 
It  make*:b.  the  earth 

A  new  garment  assume  ; 
Though  the  bugle  down  at  its  feet  stood  still, 
The  furte  3 an;?  1*13  odours  o'er  forest  and  hil) ; 
And  for  pnnging  its  pearls  amid  withering  blast, 
We  call  it  the  symbol  of  pres-ju:  suil  p&st. 

But  the  almond  bough 

Symbols  youth's  desires, 
When  gleam  on  the  brow 

Love's  earliest  fires ; 
For  in  blossoms  alone 

Doth  its  beauty  shine, 
Without  leaves  to  atone 

For  its  quick  decline  ; 

Though  sweet  is  the  promise  of  fervent  nearts, 
When  they  shine  with  a  lustre  which  never  depart!. 

"Now  come  round  and  let  me  tell  the  »toiy  of  th« 
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flowers  ;"  aud  they  picked  up  the  flowers  they  had  laid 
upon  the  grass,  and  clustered  round  their  queen  and  her 
two  attendants. 

"  Polydore,  I  shall  begin  with  you ;  where  is  your 
flower  ? " 

"  Here  it  is/'  said  he,  sadly  j  and  he  brought  forth  a 
dry  and  withered  stalk,  and  held  it  up  for  her  to  see. 

"Ah,  you  should  have  chosen  a  fresh,  living  flower,  to 
welcome  in  the  spring,"  said  Cloribel. 

"  No,  I'm  always  sorry  when  the  flowers  blow,  because 
ifc  was  in  the  summer  that  my  father  left  me  sleeping  on 
my  little  bed  of  flax.  I've  got  some  of  it  now,  which  I 
keep  to  look  at  when  they  tell  me  I'm  an  orphan,  aud 
was  left  to  die  upon  my  scanty  bed.  Besides,  I 
don't  want  the  spring  —  I  like  the  winter,  because  it 
withers  all  the  flowers.  This  is  flax,  and  everything 
must  be  withered  as  this  is ;  it's  the  fate  of  everything  to 
have  a  winter  and  to  be  withered.  Mossgrown  told  me 
that  the  web  of  destiny  was  woven  in  our  hearts,  and  that 
our  hopes  and  fears  were  all  entangled  in  its  meshes. 
We  make  our  choice  of  good  and  evil,  but  the  fate  of 
choice  was  made  before,  and  that  which  is  to  befal  us  is 
always  within  us  or  hovering  around.  All  the  days  of 
our  lives  are  treasured  up  in  our  hearts,  and  each  day 
creeps  out  by  itself,  and  brings  all  its  fated  moments  on 
its  back." 

"  O  say  something  merry,  don't  talk  like  that,"  said 
the  little  queen,  rebuking  him. 

"  Well,  I  shall  have  to  bear  my  fate,  and  so  will  all, 
and  when  I  grow  to  be  a  man  I'll  show  my  strength,  and 
swim  before  my  fate  ;  for  it  must  be  by  trying  to  overturn 
our  destiny  that  we  get  beaten,  and  in  seeking  to  change 
that  which  the  angels  of  fate  have  chosen  for  us,  we  sink 
and  fall.  Mossgrown  gave  me  this  dried  flax,  and  told  me 
to  keep  it ;  and  he  said  that  I  should  be  a  brave  man 
and  fight  for  liberty,  and  win  glory,  and  make  the  proud 
ones  bend,  and  so  I  will." 

"  If  it  is  your  fate,"  said  Cloribel,  laughing,  "  but 
there,  dear  Polydore,  take  this  branch  of  honeysuckle,  its 
buds  are  just  peeping  green,  and  it's  like  your  fickleness, 
for  you  are  often  hasty  and  quarrel  with  me,  which  Hya- 
cinth never  does,  but  when  your  token  blossoms  perhaps 
you'll  love  me  more." 

"  I'll  have  my  fate  and  keep  my  withered  flax,  and  if 
all  my  hopes  should  wither  in  the  winter,  so  they  may," 
and  he  bounded  away  over  the  green  and  left  them. 

"Oh  you  dear  Hyacinth,  to  bring  your  own  flower 
and  an  ivy  wreath,  will  you  love  me  as  the  ivy  loves  the 
oak?" 

"Yes,  Cloribel,  I  will  be  your  ivy,  and  cling  to  you 
and  love  you  always ;  I  will  be  fresh  in  the  winter  to 
cheer  you  in  the  dreary  time  when  there  are  no  flowers, 
and  you  shall  nestle  in  my  branches  as  the  little  brown 
birds  do,  and  even  if  you  should  suffer  and  be  weak,  I 
will  still  be  constant  to  you,  because  the  ivy  hovers  round 
crumbling  walls  and  homes  that  grow  desolate ;  and  when 
the  heart  is  breaking  in  sorrow,  it  only  needs  another 
heart  like  the  ivy  to  cling  to  it,  to  save  it  from  sinking 
in  despair.  I  brought  this  blue  hyacinth  because  it  is  the 
first  one  I  have  seen  this  spring,  and  I  thought  you 
would  like  to  wear  it  in  your  hair,  when  the  game  was 
done." 

f  t  "  Oh  yes,  you  dear  boy,  you  are  my  own  dear  Hya- 
cinth, and  your  laughing  locks  leap  down  your  shoulders 
into  rolling  curls,  just  as  the  beauty  of  your  own  sweet 
flower,  and  its  odour  is  like  your  own  gentleness ;  and 
then  you  know  the  fairies  hide  in  its  blue  bells,  and  make 
them  tinkle  with  music  in  the  spring  time  when  the 
throstle  sings;  and  when  I  hear  your  sweet  voice  I 
always  remember  that,  and  think  the  fairies  must  be  like 

The  sunshine  fell  upon  the  leafy  grass,  and  the  soft 
spring  air  leaped  joyously  along  on  its  mission  of  per- 
fume  j  and  the  Infant  group  clustering  there  under  the 


blue  benediction  of  God's  sky,  free,  lovely,  innocent,  and 
glad,  were  meet  emblems  of  the  virgin  sweetness  of  the 
time ;  and  there,  mingling  heart  to  heart  in  the  buoyancy 
of  childhood's  prime,  welcoming  the  spring  with  their 
simple  offerings  of  flowers,  they  formed  a  truer  picture  of 
the  glory  of  the  world  than  art,  with  all  its  achievements, 
ever  dared  to  reach ;  and  in  the  seraph  sweetness  of  their 
guileless  souls  foreshadowed  meetly  the  serenity  of 
heaven. 

They  listened  eagerly  to  the  words  of  their  little  queen, 
as  she  stepped  from  one  to  the  other  like  an  angel  in  the 
garb  of  earth,  her  light  fairy  locks  rolling  in  sunlighted 
waves  over  her  little  shoulders,  and  her  soft  blue  eyes,  so 
large  and  lustrous,  whence  her  pure  soul  crept  out  and 
strove  to  see  the  beauty  of  the  world ;  and  as  she  took 
each  token  and  whispered  of  its  meaning  and  its  office  in 
the  game,  their  eyes  sparkled  and  their  hearts  fluttered, 
and  they  caught  up  each  word  that  fell,  as  though  it  were 
a  jewel  beyond  price,  and  to  be  cherished  for  ever  aa  a 
precious  thing. 

"Janet  has  brought  a  snowdrop,"  said  Cloribel, 
"  then  she  must  be  as  gentle  as  her  flower,  and  bend  her- 
self when  the  rough  winds  come ;  and  when  the  snows 
fall  she  must  not  be  sad,  but  patient,  and  never  frown 
even  if  the  nights  are  cold  and  the  moon  hides  herself. 
Lilly  has  gathered  a  primrose,  and  she  will  be  disap- 
pointed as  the  primrose  was.  She  wanted  a  fine  day  to 
go  and  see  a  cowslip  that  she  knew,  and  when  she  awoke 
in  the  morning  it  was  all  hail  and  sleet,  and  freezing  air, 
and  so  she  sat  all  day  under  the  bank,  drooping  her  head 
and  weeping.  But  the  next  day  it  was  fine,  and  as  she 
was  going  to  see  the  cowslip,  the  chickweed  told  her  he 
had  been  taken  from  his  home,  and  that  she  had  better 
stay  where  she  was  safe ;  and  as  she  mourned  for  the  loss 
of  her  dear  cowslip,  she  saw  the  man  who  had  taken  him 
coming  towards  her,  and  she  trembled  and  crouched  down 
from  fear ;  but  there  was  a  large  muddy  pool  which  the 
storm  had  made,  and  he  could  not  get  through  it,  and  so 
be  went  away  and  she  was  spared.  Oh,  Lucian,  why  did 
you  bring  a  nettle  ?  it  is  a  false  friend  and  will  sting  you. 
If  you  kiss  it,  it  will  give  you  poison.  And  never  speak 
when  you  pass  a  nettle  for  fear  he  should  hear  you  and 
tell  the  thorny  whin  what  you  say.  Besides,  he  cannot 
speak  without  some  of  his  own  poison  getting  into  his 
words,  and  then  he  tells  false;  but  the  thorny  whin 
believes  him,  and  gets  in  a  passion  with  you  and  bends 
over  as  you  pass,  to  wound  you  deeper  than  the  nettle." 
Thus  she  told  the  stories  of  the  flowers,  and  sometimes 
the  infant  listeners  were  sad,  and  pearly  tears  glistened 
n  their  eyes,  and  then  again  they  were  glad,  and  chapped 
their  hands  and  laughed,  and  twined  them  in  each  other's 
arms,  their  fresh  beauty  whispering  of  the  sweet  serenity 
of  childhood's  world,  and  the  morning  freshness  of  its 
Dudding  spring.  Their  rosy  lips,  fragrant  with  the  kisses 
of  the  spring's  first  flowers,  and  the  simple  words  of 
truth  and  affection  which  gushed  like  living  waters  from 
the  fountains  of  their  untainted  hearts,  made  them  seem 
ike  a  company  of  little  angels  resting  from  a  playful 
flight ;  and  who,  after  drinking  in  their  fill  of  earth's 
Deauty  and  gladness,  wing  back  to  their  own  regions  of 
starlight  bloom,  and  revel  once  more  in  the  blue  paradise 
of  heaven. 

At  last  it  was  Cloribel's  turn  to  choose  a  flower,  and 
she  stooped  down  and  plucked  a  white  daisy,  which  all 
;he  while  had  been  silently  winking  at  her  feet. 

'I  will  be  a  daisy,"  she  said;  "because  it  is  always 
fresh  and  cheerful ;  and  it  grows  wherever  the  grass  in 
green,  and  it  is  so  modest  and  gentle,  and  so  much  like  a 
star,  that  whenever  I  see  it  I  think  it  must  have  fallen 
from  the  sky ;  and  then  I  wonder  if  the  stars  are  daisies, 
because  they  wink  up  there  in  the  blue  sky  all  night 
long,  and  they  are  so  small,  and  they  shut  their  eyea 
when  the  daylight  comes  because  they  are  afraid  the  sun 
will  scorch  them.  The  stars  are  just  like  daisies,  oaljr 
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the  stars  are  awake  all  night  in  the  cold  when  the  daisies 
are  asleep." 

"  Yes/'  said  Hyacinth;  "  but  perhaps  they  only  come 
out  to  look  for  the  daisies,  and  after  looking  all  night  long, 
and  not  being  able  to  see  them  because  their  eyes  are 
shut,  get  tired  of  looking  in  the  dark,  and  then  go  to 
sleep  just  when  the  daisies  fire  awaking." 

"  No,  dear,"  replied  the  queen,  "  because  all  the 
daisies  were  stars  once;  they  were  all  stars,  and  when 
the  cold  weather  was  they  came  down  here  to  nestle  in  the 
grass ;  but  it  was  so  far  from  heaven,  that,  although  it 
was  easy  enough  to  fall,  it  was  very  hard  to  rise  again ; 
and  so  they  stayed  here ;  but  they  never  open  their  eyes 
in  the  night  when  the  stai'S  are  looking,  because  they  are 
ashamed  of  having  fallen  out  of  heaven ;  but  when  the 
sunshine  comes  they  open  their  eyes,  because  the  stars 
have  gone  to  bed  and  cannot  see  them." 

"  You  should  not  be  a  daisy,  then,"  said  Lizzy. 

"  Yes,  dear,  I  should,  because  the  daisy  is  a  pearly 
flower,  and  pearls  are  the  tears  which  fond  mothers  weep 
for  their  children,  and  which  get  washed  away  into  the  salt 
sea ;  and  though  the  daisy  is  a  fallen  star,  Mossgrown 
says  we  are  fallen  angels ;  and  what  could  I  be  better 
than  an  angel  or  a  star  ?  and  then,  you  know,  that  of  all 
flowers  the  daisy  is  the  one  that  always  looks  upwards. 

"Now  you  must  all  go  home  and  take  your  flowers 
with  you,  and  if  you  put  them  under  your  pillows  and 
pray  before  you  sleep,  when  you  wake  to-morrow  it  will 
be  spring." 

And  they  all  took  the  flowers  they  had  brought,  and 
went  laughing  and  bounding  merrily  along,  some  in 
groups  of  two  and  three,  some  silent  and  alone,  and  soon 
there  were  no  children  on  the  green.  Cloribel  and 
Hyacinth  walked  away  together,  and  when  they  reached 
the  shady  trees  they  gathered  flowers,  and  laid  them  for 
the  fairies,  and  they  laid  some  for  Polydore,  and  when  they 
had  looked  into  each  other's  eyes  and  knew  the  blessing 
of  each  other's  love,  they  clasped  them  in  each  other's 
arms,  and  kissed,  and  parted. 

Cloribel  lay  on  her  little  bed,  and  her  mother  sat  by 
hushing  her  to  sleep.  She  was  pale  and  fragile,  and  the 
mother  in  the  tide  of  her  heart's  love,  bent  over  her 
fondly,  and  watched  in  silence  the  timid  beating  of  her 
heart.  She  was  restless  with  the  visions  which  came  to 
her  in  sleeping,  and  again,  and  again,  she  awoke,  to  tell 
her  mother  the  stories  of  her  dreams. 

"  Mother,"  she  said,  in  a  "low,  weak  voice ;  "  mother, 
if  I  should  die  before  the  summer  comes,  let  me  be  buried 
'neath  the  aged  trees.  For  there  the  birds  sing  merry 
tunes,  and  flowers  grow  smilingly  around.  My  heart 
would  shrink  and  wither  if  I  thought  that  in  my  long, 
long  sleep,  no  flowers  were  near ;  I  could  not  lie  where 
the  blue  sky  and  sunshine  were  not ;  I  must  have  mossy 
pillows,  flowers,  and  leafy  things  above  my  head  when  I 
become  silent,  and  sleep  for  ever.  But,  dearest  mother, 
weep  not  for  me,  I  would  rather  you  were  glad  as  are  the 
children  when  I  greet  them  on  the  green ;  I'll  not  have 
sadness  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  love  me  in  this  weary 
world ;  'twere  better  far  in  gladdening  smiles,  and  gentle 
words  of  memory  and  love,  to  keep  my  name  and  recollec- 
tion green.  And  mother,  dear  mother, — kiss  me, — let  the 
flowers  and  the  summer  winds  keep  the  soft  mounds 
above  me  fresh  and  green ;  and  let  the  brown  bees 
gambol  in  the  light,  and  sing  their  dreamy  song  of  joy  ; 
for  I  have  loved  them  all,  dear  mother,  and  I'm  sure 
they'll  ever  cling  to  me." 

A  shadow  moved  without  in  the  dim  twilight,  but  by 
mother  and  child  it  was  not  seen. 

When  night  dropped  down  from  heaven  it  was  dark 
and  still,  but  when  the  morning  came  the  light  danced 
upon  the  greening  nooks,  and  bathed  them  in  its 
glinting  sheen.  And  when  the  little  children  awoke  in 
their  beds,  their  hearts  leaped  with  joy,  because  they 
saw  that  it  was  spring. 


A  WALK  UP  THE  RHINE. 

THE    PEASANT   PROPRIETORS  OF    RHENISH  PRUSSIA,  AND 

THEIR     PROSPERITY NAPOLEON'S     LEGACY     TO     THE 

PEOPLE STOLZENFELS THE      LAHN BAD-EMS — • 

CATHOLIC    FIELD    PREACHING. 

ONE  of  the  striking  features  of  the  Rhenish  Provinces, 
s  the  subdivision  of  the  land  among  the  peasant  popula- 
;ion,  who  are  its  proprietors,  and  the  remarkably  high 
state  of  its  cultivation.  The  small  farms  of  Germany 
are  among  the  best  features  of  the  social  state  of  that 
country.  The  land  is  not  there  tied  up  by  entail  laws  in 
the  hands  of  a  few  large  proprietors,  but  belongs  to  the 
reat  body  of  the  people,  who  till  it  and  enjoy  its  fruits. 
This  is  as  it  should  be :  and  the  result  is,  a  happy,  indus- 
trious, and  thriving  peasantry.  The  German  peasant  has 
also  the  advantage  of  being  thoroughly  well  educated  in 
the  common  schools  of  the  country,  and  he  brings  his 
superior  intelligence  into  play  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil.  The  men  may  look  lumpish  and  stupid  enough,  in 
their  blue  blouses  and  thick  gaiters,  but  if  you  enter  into 
conversation  with  them  you  will  be  surprised  at  the 
mass  of  practical  knowledge  which  they  possess  on  the 
Dusiness  of  their  life.  They  have  a  manly,  independent 
ook,  and  are,  take  them  as  a  whole,  as  fine  a  peasant 
population  as  is  to  be  found  in  Europe. 

Yet  this  prosperous  state  of  things  is  of  comparatively 
modern  date.  Previous  to  the  period  of  the  French 
Revolution,  the  lands  belonged  chiefly  to  large  proprie- 
tors drowned  in  debt,  and  were  let  out  for  short  periods 
to  peasant  farmers,  who,  having  no  permanent  interest  in 
the  land,  cultivated  it  wretchedly,  and,  like  the  other 
peasant  populations  of  the  Continent,  they  were  extremely 
poor  and  miserable.  At  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  the  old  feudal  system  broke  down  in  the  Rhine, 
as  elsewhere,  and  the  great  properties  were  sold,  and  then 
came  into  the  possession  of  the  peasants  themselves. 
Improvement  of  the  land  commenced  apace,  and  it  has 
steadily  advanced  up  to  this  time.  The  value  of  the  land 
also  was  greatly  increased  by  the  subdivision  which  then 
took  place  ;  and  handsome  villages,  farm-houses,  and  farm 
buildings  arose  in  all  directions.  It  was  Napoleon  who 
did  this  great  service  to  the  peasants  of  Rhenish  Prussia, 
and  they  have  not  yet  forgotten  his  great  boon  to  them. 
His  system,  embodied  in  the  Code  Napoleon,  forced 
subdivision  of  the  land,  as  far  as  it  could  do  so.  When 
the  estate  was  too  small  to  be  divided  further  with  advan- 
tage, one  of  the  children  bought  the  whole,  and  paid  the 
others  an  equivalent  in  money  for  their  shares ;  or,  the 
whole  estate  was  sold,  and  the  proceeds  divided  among 
the  children.  The  Rhenish  Provinces  have  retained  the 
laws  of  the  Code  Napoleon,  as  respects  the  division  of 
landed  property,  to  this  day;  and  when,  in  1841,  the 
Prussian  government  made  a  proposition  to  them  to  res- 
train the  subdivision  of  the  land,  the  Representative 
Assembly  of  the  Provinces  rejected  it  Dy  a  majority  of 
forty-nine  to  eight,  and  the  government  has  not  again 
ventured  to  repeat  their  proposal.  The  Rhenish  pro- 
prietors greatly  suspect  the  designs  of  Prussia,  in  its 
repeated  attempts  to  reconstruct  a  landed  aristocracy ; 
and  they  cling  to  their  existing  law  with  resolute  tenacity. 
As  Mr  Kay  well  observes,  in  his  late  book  on  "  The  So- 
cial Condition  and  Education  of  the  People," — 

"  In  whatever  country  the  supremacy  of  the  great  Em- 
peror was  established,  there  he  and  his  ministers  imme- 
diately introduced  this  law  j  so  convinced  were  they  of 
the  enormous  benefits  which  would  accrue  to  the  peasants 
from  such  a  system,  and  of  the  popularity  to  be  gained 
by  the  introduction  of  this  change.  Several  countries, 
and  among  others  the  Rhenish  Provinces,  have  retained 
these  laws  ever  since ;  and  the  peasants  of  these  lands 
still  bless  the  Emperor's  memory,  for  the  vast  boon  he 
conferred  upon  them.  It  was,  indeed,  a  great,  bold,  and 
ably- devised  measure.  Napoleon  knew  how  these  lawa 
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would  reinvigorate  the  people;  he  knew  how  the  peasants 
were  shackled  and  demoralized  by  the  feudal  laws  ;  he 
knew  how  thankful  the  peasants,  and  even  the  lower  part 
•)f  the  middle  classes  would  be,  to  be  enabled  to  obtain 
land  ;  and  he  therefore  adopted  the  best  possible  plan  for 
rendering  himself  and  France  popular  with  those  coun- 
tries which  they  conquered :  he  freed  the  people  from  the 
feudal  laws,  and  enabled  the  peasants  to  become  pro- 
prietors of  the  soil  on  which  they  laboured.  It  is  the 
recollection  of  this  fact  that  accounts,  in  a  great  measure, 
for  the  singular  esteem  with  which  Napoleon's  memory 
is  cherished  by  the  people  in  many  parts  of  Europe.  He 
was  their  deliverer."* 

There  are  some  fine  old  ruins  of  castles  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Coblentz,  which  the  resident  visitor  usually 
inspects.  Stolzenfels  is  a  favourite  resort  of  the  Cob- 
lentzers ;  and,  on  a  fine  summer  evening,  I  have  seen  nu- 
merous merry  parties  climbing  the  beautiful  walks  leading 
up  to  the  "  proud  rock,"  or  picnicking  among  its  ruins, 
which  command  a  charming  view  of  Coblentz,  the  for- 
tress of  Ehrenbreitstein,  and  the  valley  of  the  Rhine.  The 
village  of  Kapellen  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  rock ;  and  across 
the  river  are  the  villages  of  Oberlahnstein  and  Nieder- 
lahnstein,  between  which  the  river  Lahn  runs  into  the 
Rhine.  The  ruins  of  an  old  castle  are  perched  on  a 
rock,  overlooking  the  latter  village ;  nor  is  the  opposite 
village  without  its  castle  either — the  old  red  castle  of  the 
Electors  of  Mayence.  These  ruins  everywhere  abound 
along  the  river  ;  they  are  at  once  poetic  and  military  ; 
have  been  the  mute  witnesses  of  the  dark  dramas  of 
former  times  ;  but  while  they  have  echoed  with  the  cries 
of  war  and  plunder,  they  have  resounded,  too,  with  mirth 
and  festivity.  By  their  aid  the  antiquarian  can  mark  the 
foot-prints  ot  his  race,  and  the  romancist  invest  them 
with  human  interest,  weaving  around  them  traditions  and 
stories  of  the  olden  time. 

One  morning,  early  in  August,  while  the  dew-drops 
still  hung  trembling  on  the  grass-blades,  sparkling  like 
diamonds  in  the  rising  sun,  just  peeping  over  the  high 
grounds  beyond  the  Lahn,  I  set  out  with  a  friend,  on  a 
pedestrian  journey  to  Bad-Ems*  it  is  some  ten  miles  from 
Coblentz,  by  the  road,  but,  by  taking  a  foot-path  across 
the  hills,  we  saved  about  two  miles  walking.  Leaving 
behind  us  the  frowning  rock  of  Ehrenbreitstein,  whose 
battlements  here  overlooked  the  Nassau  road,  we  struck 
across  the  fields,  and  were  soon  in  the  lonely  valley  of 
the  Lahn,  up  which  the  fashionable  bathing-place  lies 
snugly  seated.  Steep  hills  rise  about  it  on  all  sides,  co- 
vered to  their  summits  with  wood,  and  from  various 
elevated  points,  delicious  views  are  obtained  of  the  sur- 
rounding country.  Lodging-houses,  bath-rooms,  and 
hotels,  mainly  compose  the  town,  which,  in  winter,  is 
nearly  deserted.  The  old  chateau  of  the  Duke  of  Nassau 
is  the  principal  building  in  the  place  :  this  is  now  given 
up  to  the  visitors,  and  the  duke  ekes  out  his  income  by 
the  rent  of  the  "  Kurhaus,"  and  also  from  the  abundant 
gambling  which  goes  on  in  it.  His  principal  establish- 
ment of  this  kind  is,  however,  at  Wisbaden ;  and  he 
derives  no  small  profit  from  the  blacklegs  who  abound 
there,  but  whom  he  contrives  to  turn  to  good  account. 
Donkeys  form  a  not  inconsiderable  part  of  the  popula- 
tion at  Bad-Ems,  squadrons  of  these  useful  animals  being 
drawn  up  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  for  the  use  of  the 
visitors  They  are  capital  climbers,  and  help  many  a 
fair  maiden  and  blooming  matron  to  the  summits  of  the 
wooded  heights  around  this  charming  neighbourhood. 

I  need  not  speak  of  the  music,  promenading,  hazard- 
tables,  and  fiddle-faddle,  which  form  the  staple  of  watering- 
places  in  Germany,  as  at  home.  The  usual  round  seemed 
to  go  on  here.  There  were  flaxen-bearded  Russians,  close- 
clipped  Prussians,  lots  of  English,  and  a  large  sprinkling 
of  equivocal  sort  of  people,  whom  you  might  pretty 
safely  set  down  as  belonging  to  the  black-leg  genus. 


*  "  Kay,"  Vol.  I.,  pp.  327-8, 


The  walk  homewards  to  Coblentz,  along  the  Lahn,  was 
charming;  and,  after  a  plunge  into  the  Rhine,  near 
Niederlahnstein,  and  a  cheering  cup  of  coffee  in  a  plea- 
sure-garden overhanging  the  river  there — where  music 
and  dancing  were  going  forward  as  usual — a  quiet  walk 
home,  along  the  banks  of  the  stream,  brought  us  in  sight 
of  the  town's  lights  along  the  quay,  and  the  grim  fortress 
looming  darkly  up  against  the  starlit  sky  behind  it. 

Before  leaving  Coblentz,  I  shall  mention  a  scene  which 
I  witnessed  one  evening,  in  the  course  of  a  stroll  beyond 
the  walls.  At  a  point  where  some  field-roads  met,  I 
found  a  rude  shrine,  lit  up  with  tapers,  which  glimmered 
faintly  in  the  evening's  light,  and  around  it  a  large  num- 
ber of  humble  peasants,  chiefly  women,  were  assembled. 
I  was  attracted  to  the  spot  by  the  singing,  which  was 
going  forward  at  the  time,  and,  on  going  up  to  the 
assembly,  I  observed  before  the  shrine,  a  Catholic  priest, 
in  his  robes,  performing  the  ceremonies  usual  on  such 
occasions.  An  image  of  Christ,  apparently  in  stucco, 
stood  in  the  centre  of  the  shrine,  which  resembled  an 
open  box,  and  the  image  was  painted  in  red  colours  about 
the  forehead  and  down  the  side.  Certainly,  it  was  neither 
the  art  nor  beauty  of  the  shrine  which  had  assembled  this 
attentive  crowd.  But  the  very  spirit  of  devotion  seemed 
to  prevail ;  the  most  perfect  quiet,  order,  and  attention. 
The  people  were  all  of  the  humblest  class,  and  they  knelt 
down  on  the  grass,  crossing  themselves  devoutly,  as  cer- 
tain words  of  the  officiating  priest  reached  their  ear. 
Such  a  sight  would,  doubtless,  strike  different  classes  of 
minds  in  a  different  way,  and  each  would  draw  a  different 
inference.  Some  would  say,  "  What  degradation  !  " 
others,  "  Such  superstition  1 "  others,  "  What  beautiful 
piety  !  "  At  all  events,  these  humble  women,  who  wor- 
shipped there  in  their  own  way  were  evidently  sincere ; 
and  can  we  say  more  of  our  own  various  worships  ? 

[NOTE. — We  have  received  a  letter,  signed  "  A  Rhenish 
Prussian,"  commenting  strongly  on  the  conversation 
recorded  in  the  second  of  these  papers,  between  the 
author  and  a  German  student,  in  which  the  latter  averred, 
that  the  Rhenish  Prussians  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine 
are  "  French  at  heart."  The  author  can  only  state,  in 
reply,  that  the  assertion  was  made ;  and  he  heard  it  often 
repeated.  At  Cologne,  which  he  visited  shortly  after  the 
Archbishop  had  been  carried  off  by  Prussian  soldiers,  the 
hostile  spirit  against  Prussia  was  very  strong.  Men 
ground  their  teeth  when  speaking  of  its  arbitrary  con- 
duct towards  them.  He  has  since  visited  the  district, 
and  found  the  same  prevalent  tone  of  opinion.  In  these 
recollections,  the  author  only  states  what  he  saw  and 
what  he  heard  on  the  spot.  He  was  there  told  that  the 
pettiest  offices,  as  well  as  the  highest  in  the  gift  of  the 
government,  were  filled  by  Prussians  from  the  old  Pro- 
vince; and  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Rhine  country, 
which  was  the  richest  portion  of  the  Prussian  dominions, 
were  treated  as  a  conquered  people.  The  same  views 
were  uttered  pretty  freely  at  Coblentz,  and  elsewhere ;  and 
recent  public  events  tend  rather  to  confirm  them  than 
otherwise.] 


LETTERS,  AND  LETTER-WRITERS. 

"  AN  odd  thought  strikes  me,"  said  Dr.  Johnson,  ag, 
shortly  before  his  death,  he  opened  a  note  which  his  ser- 
vant brought  him  •  "  TOn  C^>*W  VOPPIVA  nn  Ipttprs  in  tlifi 


we  shall  receive  no  letters  in  the 


grave. 

Now,  whether  the  great  lexicographer  regarded  this 
fact  in  the  light  of  a  deprivation  or  a  deliverance,— of 
an  addition  to  the  solemn  loneliness  of  death,  or  a  sub- 
traction from  the  feverish  occupation  of  life,  we  shall  not 
pause  to  inquire :  but  certain  it  is,  that  receiving  and 
answering  letters  form  a  much  more  important  item  in  the 
daily  business  of  1850,  than  in  that  of  the  year  of  grace, 
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1784,  which  saw  the  death  of  the  above-named  illustrious 
"  man  of  letters." 

"The  schoolmaster  is  abroad!"  is  a  phrase  which, 
some  years  since,  was  used  to  express  either  a  cause  or  a 
consequence  of  the  "  march  of  intellect."  "  The  postman 
is  abroad  ! "  affirms  a  fact,  to  our  ears,  far  more  indi- 
cative of  mental  progress  than  the  peripatetic  achieve- 
ments, whether  literal  or  figurative,  of  any  "  schule- 
dominie"  from  Busby  to  Louis  Philippe, — from  Plato  to 
Andrew  Bell. 

Blessings  on  thee,  Rowland  Hill !  Time  would  fail  us, 
to  enumerate  the  various  persons  who  rejoice  in  thy 
penny  benefaction.  Stationers  and  paper-makers,  with 
their  auxiliaries,  the  dealers  in  rags  and  the  pluckers  of 
all  unite  in  the  cry — "  Honour  to  thee,  Rowland 


There  is  a  proverb,  which,  embalming  the  wisdom  of 
our  ancestors,  assures  us — "  It  is  an  ill  wind  that  blows 
nobody  good."  The  converse  of  this  morsel  of  mental 
meteorology,  we  fully  believe  to  be  true ;  for,  assuredly, 
it  must  be  a  very  particularly  "good  wind  that  blows  no- 
body ill."  "  The  spicy  gales  of  Araby  the  blest"  could 
not  do  it :  we  are  bound  to  say  they  carried  some  of  the 
hot  desert  dust  on  their  fragrant  wings.  And  the  flying 
mail-train,  that  outstrips  the  breezes,  can't  do  it,  so  far 
as  the  editors  of  newspapers  and  magazines  are  concerned. 
They,  much-enduring  men !  sigh  hopelessly,  as,  seated 
at  their  desks,  they  contemplate  the  hundred-fold  weight 
of  communications  which  it  behoves  their  devoted  eyes, 
heads,  and  hands  to  read,  examine,  and  reply  to.  To 
them,  the  very  aspect  of  a  red  queen'  s-head,  or,  worse 
still,  a  blue  one,  must  be  ominous  of  evil,  suggestive  of 
despair,  as  was  that  other  royal  visage,  with  the  long, 
fair  locks,  and  eyes  of  mournful  beauty,  to  the  Zimri 
of  Huntingdon,  "  who  slew  his  master." 

It  was  otherwise  in  days  of  yore.  Authors  are  poor, 
and  the  appalling  announcement — "  All  communications 
must  be  post-paid,"  involving,  as  it  frequently  did,  an 
outlay  of  several  shillings,  operated  as  a  sad  damper  on 
genius  aspiring  to  see  itself  in  print.  In  the  life  of 
Southey,  now  publishing,  we  find  many  pathetic  lamenta- 
tions from  the  poet,  on  the  subject  of  the  large  sums 
which  the  transmission  of  proofs  cost  him  every  year.  In 
our  time,  a  few  shillings  would  defray  the  annual  postal 
expenditure  of  the  most  prolific  writer. 

Besides  editors,  there  is  another  class  to  whom  the 
penny  postage  works  more  woe  than  weal,— we  mean 
such  dwellers  in  cities  as,  happening  to  be  blest  with  a 
numerous  and  widely-distributed  connection  of  country 
cousins,  are  made  the  regular,  though  unwilling  medium 
of  communication  with  dressmakers,  shoemakers,  mil- 
liners, staymakers,  and  all  others  whose  ministry  may  be 
deemed  essential  to  the  fitting  out  of  a  modern  young 
lady.  And  touching  these,  the  friend  in  town  now-a-days 
is  sure  to  receive  some  ten  or  twelve  pink-medallioned 
billets,  in  lieu  of  the  one  carefully  folded,  business-like 
looking  sheet  of  foolscap,  with  filled  ends  and  triangular 
crossing,  which  duly  posted,  delivered,  and  paid  for,  was 
wont  to  constitute  a  whole  month's  correspondence  be- 
tween the  fair  cousins. 

We  seldom  now  think  of  preserving  letters,  except 
those  on  business,  or  any  which  we  especially  value.  In 
former  years  they  were  rarely  destroyed  ;  for,  irrespective 
of  the  money  which  they  cost — and  people  do  value  what 
they  pay  for  more  highly  than  that  which  costs  them 
nothing — the  epistles  themselves  were  more  carefully 
written,  more  full  in  detail,  and  compressed  in  style,  so 
as  to  contain  the  maximum  amount  of  intelligence  that 
could  be  crammed  into  a  single  sheet.  In  those  days  en- 
velopes were  not— and  how  significant  the  difference  be- 
tween the  outward  appearance  of  letters  now  and  then. 
Now  the  tiny  sheet  (Victoria  size)  is  filled  with  its  far- 
asunder  lines  of  angular  ras  and  ws,  and  down-sweeping 
long-tailed  ys  and^s,  slipped  into  its  scented  envelope, 


sealed  and  sent  to  the  post,  all  within  temninutes.  Then, 
a  goodly-sized  sheet  was  selected,  and  the  subject  matter 
carefully  digested  ere  the  words  were  suffered  to  flow  trom 
the  pen.  Red  ink  was  summoned  to  perpetrate  the  crime 
of  crossing,  and  even  of  a  third  triangular  filling,  ere  the 
missive  was  carefully  folded,  sealed  with  wax,  (no  adhe- 
sive-wafered  envelopes  then  !),  and  consigned  to  the  post. 
Indeed,  we  remember  to  have  seen  one  of  these  densely- 
crowded  manuscripts,  addressed  by  a  lively,  gossiping 
yourfg  lady  to  her  sober,  elderly,  bespectacled  aunt,  who, 
feeling  it  too  onerous  a  task  for  these  useful  implements, 
and  the  optics  they  aided,  to  peruse  the  entire  epistle  at 
one,  or  even  two  sittings,  adopted  the  ingenious  expe- 
dient of  sticking  in  a  pin,  to  mark  the  place  where  she 
left  off;  and  then,  at  intervals,  resumed  the  task,  as 
one  would  go  on  with  a  lengthy  chapter  of  Hume  or 
Rollin. 

After  all,  the  question  arises,  whether  the  change,  on 
the  whole,  has  been  for  the  better  ?  Without  hesitation, 
we  reply — "  It  has."  Ah  !  it  is  a  pleasant  thing  to  hear 
from  one's  kindred  j  to  be  brought  nigh  in  the  spirit,  to 
those  who  are  distant  in  the  body.  Have  you  never  sat 
at  the  window,  watching  with  an  eager  gaze  for  the  post- 
man's approach  ?  and  when  the  first  glimpse  of  his  well- 
known  figure  appeared,  have  you  not  rushed  to  the  hall- 
door,  darted  through  the  little  fragrant  garden  (no  stop- 
ing  now  to  admire  rose  or  pink,  tulip  or  narcissus),  and 
when,  in  answer  to  the  earnest  eye  and  outstretched  hand, 
the  unmoved  messenger  mechanically  replied — "  Nothing 
for  you  to-night,"  have  you  not  turned  back  with  a 
bitter  revulsion  of  feeling,  sick  for  the  "  good  news 
from  a  far  country,"  which  "is  as  cold  waters  to  a 
thirsty  soul  ? " 

Then,  as  you  sauntered  slowly  through  the  garden,  per- 
chance the  fresh  odour  rising  from  your  favourite  bed  of  lily 
of  the  valley  lured  you  to  stoop  and  inhale  the  soothing 
fragrance ;  and  then,  as  if  borne  on  the  wing  of  that  pale 
flower's  incense,  the  hope  arose, — "  In  twelve  hours 
the  next  post  will  come,  and  there  must  be  a  letter.'' 
The  hours  passed — slowly  enough — did  they  not  ?  The 
letter  came, — and  do  you  not  remember  with  what  danc- 
ing steps  you  bounded  through  the  garden,  and  with  what 
tremulous  fingers  you  culled  a  delicate  nosegay  to  per- 
fume and  adorn  the  room  prepared  for  her,  your  only 
sister,  who,  that  blessed  letter  tells  you,  is  now  so  much 
recovered  from  her  sharp  sickness,  that  she  is  able  to 
travel,  and  will  be  with  you  on  that  very  same  bright 
evening  of  May. 

How  often,  again,  does  the  sound  of  the  postman's 
impatient  knock  send  a  thrill  to  the  waiting  heart  of  a 
mother  or  a  wife  within.  How  hurriedly  is  the  seal 
broken,  and  the  red-stamped  envelope  cast  heedlessly 
aside,  while  the  precious  contents  of  the  inclosed  sheets 
of  note-paper  are  rather  devoured  than  read.  Now,  this 
gratification  is  a  cheap  and  every-day  luxury :  the  poorest 
mother  can  receive  from  her  son  those  tidings  for  which 
her  heart  is  yearning,  as  freely  as  the  visiting  of  the 
summer  breeze.  And  is  not  this  a  right  noble  and  queenly 
present  from  a  Sovereign  to  her  Subjects  ?  Is  not  the 
promotion  of  a  nation's  joy,  by  the  cultivation  of  the 
people's  social  affections,  a  worthy  object  of  legislation  ? 

Through  the  operation,  of  the  Penny  Postage,  a  glad 
interchange  of  Thought  is  promoted,  a  rapid  transmission 
of  Knowledge  secured,  and  a  free  circulation  of  intelli- 
gence daily  takes  place,  from  one  end  of  our  kingdom  to 
the  other. 

Therefore,  with  heart  and  voice  join  we  in  the  cry — 
"  Honour  to  thee,  Rowland  Hill ! " 


THE  shouts  of  playful  childhood  are  eloquent  of  the 
heart's  sweet  music— there  are  no  sounds  that  gush  forth 
so  full  of  the  active,  springing,  overleaping  joy  that  knows 
no  boundary  j  and  the  associations  with  their  gleeful 
melody  are  those  of  the  purest  pleasure. 
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THE  FOUR  EPOCHS. 

OH,  once  beneath  a  shady  tree 

What  fervent  words  he  spoke — 
What  vows  of  truth  he  breathed  to  me, 

What  thrilling  thoughts  awoke. 
And  if  sweet  tears  of  joy  did  flow 

When  he  my  lips  would  press, 
Why,  ah !  I  was  so  young  you  know, 

And  could  say  naught  but  "  yes." 

And  when  those  merry  bells  did  ring, 

What  joy  was  in  my  heart ; 
For  now  unchidden  I  could  cling 

To  him — no  more  to  part. 
And  if  my  heart  with  joy  did  glow, 

My  eyes  with  fervour  shine — 
Why,  ah !  I  was  so  young  you  know, 

And  he  had  whispered  "  mine !  " 

And  when,  again,  whilst  bending  o'er 

Our  little  cradle's  side, 
What  happiness— ne'er  felt  before, 

Came  rushing  like  a  tide ; 
And  if  once  more  my  cheeks  did  glow, 

When  then  my  lips  he  pressed ; 
Why,  ah !  we  were  so  young  you  know, 

And  thought  ourselves  so  blest. 

Well,  years  have  fled — but  not  our  love — 

No,  that  can  never  be ; 
For  often  still  we  fondly  rove 

Beneath  that  shady  tree ; 
And  though  our  brows  bear  Winter's  snow, 

And  "  baby  "  's  now  a  mother — 
Well,  though  we've  now  grown  old,  you  know, 

We  dearly  love  each  other. 

J.  ST.  CLEMENT. 


THE  WANDERING  STARS. 
(FOR  TWO  VOICES.) 

1st  Voice — WE  are  two  wandering  stars ;  we  come 

From  the  sphere  that  gave  us  birth, 
To  know  if  the  flowers  are  beautiful 

That  dwell  on  the  clay-cold  earth. 
We  have  been  to  the  dells  where  violets  grow, 

And  the  early  flowrets  spring ; 
Oh !  rich  are  the  gems ;  in  this  world  below 

You  have  many  a  lovely  thing. 

2nd  Voice— We  come  from  the  realm  of  love  and  light, 

But  there's  naught  in  that  world  of  ours, 

That  dazzles  or  shines  more  fair  and  bright 

Than  a  wreath  of  the  earth's  wild  flowers : 
Then  sigh  not,  children  of  mortal  mould, 

For  the  joys  you  cannot  know, 
While  the  beautiful  earth  is  crown'd    with 

flowers 
To  gladden  your  path  below. 

Both  Voices — We  are  two  wandering  stars,  we  go 
To  the  realm  that  gave  us  birth ; 
But  our  eyes  shall  rest  on  the  flowers  below, 
The  stars  of  the  lovely  earth ! 

J.  E.  CARPENTER. 


DIAMOND    DUST. 

INDUSTRY  may  be  considered  as  thepnrse,  aud  fru- 
gality as  its  strings,  which  should  rather  be  tied  with  a 
bow  than  a  double  knot,  that  the  contents  may  not  be 
too  difficult  of  access  for  reasonable  purposes. 

MOST  men  work  for  the  present,  a  few  for  the  future ; 
the  wise  work  for  both,  for  the  future  in  the  present,  and 
for  the  present  in  the  future. 

THERE  is  no  dungeon  so  dark  and  dismal  as  the  mean 
man's  mind. 

IT  is  with  us,  as  with  other  things  in  nature,  which 
by  motion  are  preserved  in  their  native  purity  and  per- 
fection ;  if  the  water  runneth,  it  holdeth  clear,  sweet,  and 
fresh ;  but  stagnation  turneth  it  into  a  noisome  puddle. 

WITH  some  exceptions,  commentators  would  be  much 
better  employed  in  cultivating  some  sense  for  themselves 
than  in  attempting  to  explain  the  nonsense  of  others. 

BEWARE  of  inquisitive  persons,  a  wonderful  curiosity 
to  know  all  is  generally  accompanied  with  as  great  an 
itch  to  tell  it  again. 

SOME  desire  is  necessary  to  keep  life  in  motion ;  and 
he  whose  real  wants  are  supplied  must  admit  those  of 
fancy. 

LOVE — a  passion  which  has  caused  the  change  of 
empires — a  passion  which  has  inspired  heroism,  and 
subdued  avarice — a  passion  which  he  who  never  felt 
never  was  happy ;  and  he  who  laughs  at  never  deserves 
to  feel. 

THE  mind  is  enlightened  by  contradictions,  when  these 
arise  from  a  natural  desire  of  seeking  and  discovering  the 
truth. 

MEN  think  it  no  shame  to  give  handsome  obsequies  to 
those  dead,  whom  living  they  had  suffered  to  starve  un- 
noticed; but  the  struggle  of  shrinking  poverty  passes 
unseen  in  its  corner ;  the  pompous  trappings  of  death  are 
witnessed  by  all  the  world. 

EXTRAORDINARY  virtues  are  ever  defamed  by  those 
who  want  the  courage  to  imitate  them. 

THERE  are  few  who  at  once  have  thought  and  the 
capacity  of  action.  Thought  expands,  but  lames;  action 
animates,  but  narrows. 

THE  blindness  of  the  understanding  is  as  much  to  be 
titied  as  the  blindness  of  the  eyes;  and  it  is  neither 
"aughable  nor  criminal  for  a  man  to  lose  his  way  in  either 
:ase. 

CONTEMPT  blunts  the  edge  of  a  keen  lampoon  better 
;han  reason ;  railing  is  no  creditable  qualification,  for  who 
flings  dirt  that  has  another  weapon  at  command  ? 

Too  earnest  a  desire  to  excel,  often  sets  a  man  below 
iis  rqal  worth  in  the  estimation  of  others. 

THE  eye  may  scan  the  face,  but  souls  are  only  read  by 
souls. 

IT  is  better  to  paint  virtue  to  be  imitated,  than  ^ice  to 
be  shunned. 

To  be  active  is  the  primary  avocation  of  man,  all  the 
ntervals  in  which  he  is  obliged  to  rest  he  should  employ 
n  gaining  clearer  knowledge  of  external  things,  for  this 
will  in  its  turn  facilitate  activity. 

A  SHARP  tongue  is  the  only  edged  tool  that  grows 
ceener  with  constant  use. 

RASHNESS  borrows  the  name  of  coxirage,  but  it  is  of 
another  race,  and  nothing  allied  to  that  virtue;  the  one 
descends  in  a  direct  line  from  prudence,  the  other  from 
"oily  and  presumption. 

EXAMINATIONS  are  formidable,  even  to  the  best  pre- 
)ared,  for  the  greatest  fool  may  ask  more  than  the  wisest 
man  can  answer. 
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OUR    FOOD-GROUNDS. 

IN  an  artificial  state  of  society,  it  is  sometimes  necessary 
to  work  our  way  back  to  first  principles.  In  the  course 
of  society's  progress,  we  are  sometimes  apt  to  lose  sight 
of  these ;  and  there  is  no  remedy  for  us  but  to  go  back  to 
the  right  road,  and  thus  to  correct  our  blunders. 

One  of  the  patent  facts  of  man's  animal  life  is,  that 
his  subsistence  is  mainly  derived  from  the  soil.  This  is 
the  case  in  the  most  artificial,  as  in  the  rudest  state  of 
society.  The  millionaire  and  the  naked  savage  are  equally 
dependent  on  the  few  square  yards  of  soil  which  supply 
the  staple  of  their  food,  and  nothing  can  be  substituted 
for  it. 

Simple  and  clear  though  this  truism  may  appear,  it  is 
lost  sight  of  in  the  complicated  arrangements  of  modern 
society  in  England  j  and,  in  times  of  great  social  suffer- 
ing, instead  of  endeavouring  to  remedy  matters,  by  going 
back  to  first  principles,  and  placing  man  in  closer  connec- 
tion with  the  source  of  his  animal  sustenance — the  land — 
we  go  on  producing,  faster  and  faster,  illimitable  quanti- 
ties of  manufactured  stuffs,  which  cannot  be  eaten,  and 
which,  probably,  will  not  exchange  for  food,  at  the  time 
when  food  is  wanted.  We  view  things  through  the  manu- 
facturing eye,  regarding  the  multiplication  of  manufac- 
tured products  as  the  great  business  of  life;  and  if  not 
as  food,  then  at  least  as  the  equivalent  of  food,  for  which 
we  desire  to  exchange  them. 

Now,  this  course  can  go  on  prosperously  only  for  a 
certain  period  in  the  history  of  any  nation.  Our  ma- 
chinery has  become  so  perfect,  and  our  steam-power  so 
gigantic,  that  there  are  positively  no  limits  to  the  multi- 
plication of  manufactures ;  and,  though  the  world  were 
ten  times  more  populous  than  it  is,  the  machinery 
of  Lancashire  alone  would  be  more  than  sufficient  to 
supply  its  inhabitants  with  cotton  goods ;  and  so  on, 
in  course  of  time,  with  every  other  description  of  manu- 
facture. 

Besides,  other  nations  will  manufacture  as  well  as  we 
do  ;  all  European  nations  have,  of  late  years,  enormously 
increased  their  productive  powers,  and  will  continue  to  do 
so ;  each  is  striving  at  least  to  manufacture  its  own  com- 
modities j  nor  is  there  any  reason  why  they  should  not 
so  strive.  "England— the  workshop  of  the  world," 
is  every  day  becoming  a  less  true  definition  of  our 
country ;  and  we  shall  be  mistaken  if  the  Exhibition  of 
1851  does  not  illustrate  the  progress  recently  made  by 
other  countries  in  art  and  manufacture,  in  a  very  striking 
light. 

At  all  events,  whether  our  markets  be  curtailed  or  not 
by  the  competition  of  other  nations,  this  fact  remains, — 
,hat  no  amount  of  production  of  manufactures  can  ever 
enable  us  to  dispense  with  the  plot  of  food-ground  on 
which  our  subsistence  depends.  And  whether  the  time 


may  ever  again  arrive,  when  cotton-goods  will  not  sell,  and, 
consequently,  manufacturers  will  cease  to  pay  operatives 
wages  for  making  them ;  whether  "  gluts  "  may  occur,  and 
operatives  be  discharged,  as  has  over  and  over  again  hap- 
pened in  the  nistory  of  manufactures  up  to  this  time  (nor 
do  we  see  much  probability  of  this  ceasing,  as  other  na- 
ions,  like  ourselves,  increase  their  annual  product  of 
manufactured  goods) ;  still,  we  think  this  may  be  urged 
with  truth,  that  it  is  much  safer  for  a  man  to  be  placed 
n  direct  contact  with  his  own  bit  of  food-ground,  than 
to  arrive  at  its  produce  through  the  round-about  medium 
of  the  demand  of  some  far-off  people  for  the  cotton  and 
aardware  stuffs,  which  he  now  hires  himself  out  for  wages 
to  manufacture. 

Our  own  impression  is,  that  a  population  such  as  ours, 
which  depends  for  its  subsistence  entirely  on  wages,  paid 
'or  so  much  hired  labour — those  wages  ceasing  when  the 
demand  for  that  labour  stops,  or  is  diverted  in  some  other 
direction — must  necessarily  be  an  unsafe  population, 
lifl,ble  to  great  misery  in  times  of  depressed  trade  and 
commerce,  and,  even  in  their  ordinary  state,  hovering  on 
the  very  borders  of  poverty  and  destitution.  If  they 
have  no  direct  connection  with  their  food-ground — the 
land, — they  will  be  comparatively  helpless  and  dependent 
at  all  times ;  eager  to  sell  their  labour  for  money  to 
whoever  bids  highest  for  it ;  or,  if  no  bidder  offers,  then 
they  have  no  alternative  but  to  sink  hopelessly  into  the 
wide-gaping  mouth  of  pauperism  and  misery. 

Now,  in  this  country,  the  tendency  of  things  has 
steadily  been  in  this  dangerous  direction,  and  we  have 
taken  few  or  no  steps  to  remedy  it.  Our  population  has 
enormously  increased  during  the  last  century,  but  it 
has  all  flowed  into  the  towns ;  the  new  population  has 
added  itself  to  the  multitudes  of  hired  labourers  already 
there.  The  rural  population  has  remained  nearly  sta- 
tionary, and  the  number  of  owners  of  land — those  who  have 
a  direct  interest  in  the  food-ground-^-has  been  steadily 
decreasing.  The  land  has  been  getting  into  fewer  hands 
every  year.  Small  properties  have  disappeared  in  every 
direction,  and  been  agglomerated  into  large  ones.  It  was 
ascertained  in  1815,  that  properties  which,  only  forty 
years  before,  had  belonged  to  250,000  families,  had  be- 
come concentrated  in  the  hands  of  32,000  proprietors, 
and  of  these,  6,000  belonged  to  Corporations,  and  as  many 
to  the  Church  ! 

It  is  probable  that,  but  for  the  rapid  expansion  of  the 
manufacturing  industry  of  England  in  the  interval,  which 
gave  accommodation  and  employment  to  the  increased 
population  in  the  towns,  this  country  might  have  had  to 
pass  through  such  another  course  of  revolutions  as  France 
has  had  to  endure,  or  have  sunk  into  the  pauperized  state 
of  modern  Ireland.  But  there  was  another  way  of  reme- 
dying the  mischief,— that  which  was  adopted  by  Prussia, 
and  most  of  the  German  states,  by  Holland  and  Belgium, 
by  Tuscany,  Norway,  Sweden,  and  other  continental 
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countries,  and  it  was  thus — by  wise  legislation  to  place 
the  peasantry,  who  cultivated  the  soil  and  gave  it  its  value 
in  a  position  to  become,  peaceably  and  legally,  its  inde. 
pendent  owners. 

We  may  cite  the  case  of  Prussia,  as  an  example  of  this 
course.  The  plan  of  giving  the  peasants  the  right  of  owner- 
ship was  the  creation  of  two  eminent  statesmen  and  minis- 
ters— Baron  Stein  and  Prince  Hardenberg.  The  Prussian 
peasantry  had  previously  been  in  a  wretched  condition  of 
serfage,  almost  as  bad  as  that  of  the  Irish  peasantry  now. 
The  new  law,  promulgated  in  1807  and  completed  in  1821, 
did  away  with  the  law  of  entail,  and  thereby  allowed  land- 
lords to  sell  their  lands,  while,  at  the  same  time  it  gave 
the  tenant  the  power,  by  a  surrender  of  an  equitable 
third  of  his  holding,  if  on  a  perpetuity  lease,  or  of  half, 
if  on  a  lease  for  a  term  of  years,  to  acquire  a  right  of 
property  in  the  remainder.  He  might,  at  his  option,  pay 
the  value  of  that  third,  or  one-half,  as  the  case  might  be, 
and  so  retain  possession  of  the  whole  in  fee. 

The  first  effect  of  the  new  law  was,  greatly  to  raise  the 
value  of  landed  property ;  and  the  ultimate  effect  was,  to 
elevate  the  whole  peasant  population  from  the  position  of 
pauperized  serfs  to  that  of  self-dependent  owners  of  the 
land  which  they  cultivated.  There  is  only  one  opinion 
as  to  the  blessed  results  of  these  salutary  changes  all  over 
the  Continent ;  whereas  in  Bohemia,  and  one  or  two  other 
small  States,  where  the  old  feudal  arrangement  has  been 
preserved,  misery  and  wretchedness  still  prevail,  just  as 
in  Ireland. 

We  could  cite  columns  from  the  late  works  of  Kay, 
Laing,  Howitt,  and  others,  on  the  point,  were  it  necessary. 
Coupled  with  education,  the  possession  of  land  by  the 
peasant  populations  of  Germany,  France,  Switzerland, 
Belgium,  Norway,  and  other  countries,  has  elevated  them 
in  point  of  character,  comfort,  intelligence,  social  power, 
and  usefulness,  and  enormously  extended  the  food-pro- 
ducing powers  of  their  respective  nations. 

Mr.  Kay  was  once  travelling  through  Bohemia  with  an 
intelligent  Prussian  landlord,  who  entered  into  conversa- 
tion with  him.  "  What  a  strange  spectacle,"  he  observed, 
"  it  is  to  see  this  fine  country  so  badly  cultivated,  and 
the  peasants  so  poorly  housed.  Look,  too,  what  great 
tracts  of  land  are  left  entirely  uncultivated.  You  do  not 
see  anything  like  this  in  those  parts  of  Prussia  where  the 
peasants  are  educated  proprietors.  There  they  are  pros- 
perous, and  the  lands  are  beautifully  cultivated.  Here,  a 
great  part  of  the  laud  is  waste,  while  the  peasants  are 
the  miserable  serfs  of  great  lords,  who  spend  their  rents 
at  a  distance  from  then-  estates.  If  Bohemia  were  only 
cultivated  like  Prussia,  it  would  be  one  of  the  richest 
countries  in  Europe.  But  it  never  can  be  properly  culti- 
vated under  the  present  system."  Mr.  Kay  also  ob- 
serves, that  even  in  Prussia  itself,  the  difference  between 
the  condition  of  the  peasants  in  those  parts  of  the 
country  where  the  land  is  subdivided,  and  in  those  parts 
where  the  peasants  are  merely  day-labourers  on  the  great 
estates  of  rich  landowners,  is  very  remarkable.  In  the 
former,  the  peasants  are  prosperous,  hopeful,  and  indus- 
trious, are  dressed  comfortably,  have  roomy  and  well- 
built  houses,  and  have  all  the  manners  and  appearance 
of  independent  men ;  while  in  the  latter,  they  are  pau- 
perized, wretchedly  lodged,  miserably  clothed,  and  exhi- 
bit no  symptoms  of  improvement. 

It  stands  to  reason  that  it  should  be  so.  Let  a  man  know 
that  what  he  cultivates  is  his  own,  and  he  will  work  with 
tenfold  more  assiduity,  cheerfulness,  and  success.  He  will 
never  be  idle,  but  always  laborious,  as  the  German  pea- 
sant proprietor  is.  "  Give  a  man,"  says  the  old  saying, 
"  secure  possession  of  a  bleak  rock,  and  he  will  make  an 
Eden  of  it :  give  him  an  Eden,  on  a  short  lease,  and  he 
will  make  a  desert  of  it."  Look  at  Ireland,  and  see  what 
yearly  tenancy  of  other  men's  land  has  brought  that 
people  to.  But  plant  the  Irishman  on  his  own  bit 
of  food-ground  in  Canada,  the  States,  or  Australia,  and 


no  man  can  be  more  industrious.  It  would  be  the 
same  if  you  gave  the  Irish  peasant  an  interest  in  his 
own  soil. 

The  Irishman  has  a  passionate  love  of  land.  "  It  is 
not  correct,"  says  De  Beaumont,  "to  say  that  in  Ireland 
the  people  desire  the  land.  They  covet  it — they  mutilate 
it — they  tear  it  in  pieces,  and  quarrel  about  its  shreds — 
they  seize  it  by  violence  and  crime."  But  how  is  it  that 
in  Ireland  the  peasant  cultivator  is  so  wretchedly  poor 
and  miserable,  while  in  Germany,  in  Norway,  in  France, 
and  in  Belgium,  the  peasant  is  so  prosperous,  happy,  and 
contented  ?  The  simple  solution  is  this :  that  the  conti- 
nental peasants  labour  for  themselves,  on  the  land  which 
is  their  own,  enjoying  the  fruits  of  their  honest  industry ; 
whereas  the  Irish  peasant  labours  for  others,  on  land 
which  is  not  his  own,  and  almost  all  the  fruits  of  which 
are  abstracted  from  him,  to  be  spent  by  others,  for  the 
most  part  out  of  the  country. 

The  mischief  which  has  been  wrought  in  Ireland,  by 
the  operation  of  the  laws  which  tie  up  the  land  of  the 
country  in  the  hands  of  a  few  rich  persons,  has,  as  we 
have  seen,  been  also  striking  its  roots  into  English  society. 
Ireland,  with  a  population  of  eight  millions,  has  only  ten 
thousand  proprietors  of  land,  to  protect  whom,  requires 
not  fewer  than  thirty  thousand  soldiers  ;  but  the  propor- 
tion in  England  is  not  greater ;  and,  in  Scotland,  there  aro 
only  three  thousand  proprietors.  But  for  our  manufac- 
tures, England  and  Scotland  would,  by  this  time,  have 
been  as  bad  as  Ireland :  and  even  now,  it  becomes  us  to 
prepare  for  manufacturing  reverses,  when  all  the  world  has 
started  manufacturing,  with  their  greatly  cheaper  labour, 
and  lower  taxation.  We  must  work  our  way  back 
to  our  food-grounds,  without  which  the  labouring  classes 
of  no  country  can  secure  a  position  of  strength  and  self- 
dependence. 

How  is  this  to  be  done  ?  The  allotment  system  has 
been  suggested  and  tried;  and,  doubtless,  it  is  capable  of 
doing  much  good.  Still,  it  is  but  a  palliative  measure. 
It  is  "  doing  for "  the  labourer,  instead  of  letting  him 
do  for  himself.  Emigration  also  has  been  recommended. 
But  that  remedy  lies  very  far  off,  and  our  population 
increases  faster  than  we  can  find  ships  for  them.  No ! 
our  remedy  is  at;  home.  There  is  land  enough  in  OLD 
ENGLAND,  sufficient  for  all  our  people.  There  are  tens 
of  thousands  of  acres  of  waste  land  in  the  country,  capa- 
ble of  cultivation,  which  ought  to  be  placed  within  reach 
of  those  who  are  willing  and  able  to  possess  and  to  culti- 
vate it. 

Equitable  legal  measures  are  also  needful  on  the  part 
of  the  legislature.  All  unwholesome  restraints  on  the 
division  or  sale  of  land  ought  to  be  removed ;  the  feudal 
shackles,  which  now  enchain  the  soil,  should  be  broken  ; 
entails  and  law  of  primogeniture  abolished ;  the  title  of 
question  made  clear  and  certain  ;  the  conveyance  of  pro- 
perty simplified  and  rendered  inexpensive;  the  registry 
of  all  transfers  in  the  public  books  open  to  inspection, 
as  in  the  United  States :  and  thus,  by  simplifying  the 
forms,  the  purchase  of  small  properties  would  ba  made 
as  practicable  as  that  of  great  ones.  To  this  might  bo 
added  a  law,  making  redeemable,  at  a  money  price,  as  in 
Prussia,  every  rent  in  perpetuity, — a  practice  already 
recognised  in  our  own  country,  in  tithe  commutation  and 
land-tax  redemption ;  and  why  not  in  redemption  of  the 
land  itself  ? 

Such  measures  as  these  would  give  a  new  life  to  the 
old  and  wearied  heart  of  our  country ;  inspire  with 
bounding  hope  the  souls  of  our  poor  and  toiling  masses 
in  the  large  towns,  and  also  of  the  now  wretched  serfs, 
so  miserably  vegetating  on'  our  great  feudal  properties ; 
and  they  would,  in  a  very  few  years,  place  our  industrious 
population  on  a  par  with  the  best  populations  of  Europe 
or  the  world. 
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A  CHILD'S  MEMORY  OF  THE  SEA. 

"  I  stand  again  beside  thee  as  I  stood, 

In  panting  youth,  watching  thy  billows  break, 
Fixed  by  the  strong  spell  of  thy  headlong  flood, 
Even  as  the  bird  is  charm-bound  by  the  snake." 

ELIZA  COOK. 

IT  rises  up  before  me  like  a  dream  !  The  fisherman's 
cottage,  out  of  which  we  peeped  in  the  early  morning, 
stood  about  twenty  yards  from  the  shelly  strand,  upon  a 
flat  ledge  of  rock,  which  barely  afforded  space  for  it  and 
a  half  a  dozen  more  little  huts,  while  almost  close  behind 
them  sprung  up  a  tall  brown  cliff,  which  extended  all 
round  the  little  bay.  Down  the  face  of  this  clift',  in  an 
oblique  direction,  ran  a  steep,  narrow  road,  which  by 
dint  of  hard  labour  had  been  made  practicable  as  a  cart 
road ;  but,  few  indeed  were  the  vehicles  of  any  kind  that 
ever  ventured  down  into  that  sequestered  little  haven. 
A  narrow  patch  of  grass  lay  between  the  row  of  cottages 
and  the  sand,  which  in  spring  looked  green  and  fresh, 
and  there  in  a  morning  the  fishermen  spread  out  their 
nets,  and  sat  mending  them  at  their  leisure.  The  boats 
lay  hauled  up  on  the  beach  beyond,  and  about  them  we 
scampered  and  played  with  the  wild  fisher  children. 

At  high  water,  the  waves  came  far  into  the  bay,  and  at 
spring-tides  they  almost  laved  the  grass  patch  before  our 
cottage.  A  ledge  of  rocks  which  enclosed  the  little  haven 
securely  protected  the  bay  from  the  heavy  seas  which 
rolled  in  from  the  east,  though  sometimes,  in  high  winds, 
the  waves  broke  over  these  with  tremendous  roar,  and 
then  the  waters  of  the  bay  were  covered  with  foam,  and 
the  spray  hovered  like  a  thick  mist  all  round  the  bottom 
of  the  cliffs.  There  was  one  great  projecting  rock  at  the 
eastern  point,  where  the  waves,  by  constant  beating,  had 
worked  their  way  and  hollowed  out  a  long  deep  arch, 
through  which  wave  after  wave  would  dash  with  tre- 
mendous force  and  terrific  roar,  spending  their  last  effort 
on  the  great  black  rock  which  lay  within  the  hollow  of  the 
bay,  and  which  dashed  the  waters  back  again  to  meet  the 
next  coming  wave.  In  the  dark  nights,  the  noise  of  the 
sea  bursting  through  this  narrow  inlet  had  a  solemn  and 
awful  grandeur,  and  often  I  lay  awake  in  fear,  haunted 
by  the  dread  of  its  power,  and  lest  the  sea  furies,  who 
seemed  to  be  struggling  to  gain  an  entrance  there,  should 
burst  the  rocks  and  carry  devastation  before  them.  But 
the  morning  would  come,  and  there  through  the  arch  lay 
the  far-off  sea  smiling  under  the  sun,  and  the  fishing 
boats,  heavily  laden,  came  sporting  in  through  the  narrow 
entrance  of  the  bay ;  the  women  and  children  all  afoot 
to  beckon  to  the  hardy  fishermen  a  cheerful  welcome 
home.  The  last  night's  storm  had  subsided  into  a  gentle 
breeze,  and  there  was  only  the  long  measured  swell  of 
the  ocean  rolling  along,  its  surface  broken  by  little 
tiny  waves  sparkling  in  the  sunshine.  Far  through  the 
arch,  lying  a  great  way  off  along  the  coast  to  the  east, 
there  stood  out  into  the  sea  a  tall  white  promontory,  one 
of  the  boldest  headlands  along  that  bold  and  precipitous 
coast.  Once  or  twice  I  saw  the  sun  rise  out  of  the  sea 
behind  it;  a  faint  streak  of  purple  along  the  distant 
ocean-line  heralded  his  coming,  then  a  glimmer  of  golden 
light  glanced  along  the  waters,  and  then  the  edge  of  the 
glorious  orb  heaved  slowly  up  as  from  the  deep,  the  dis- 
tant bluff  crowned  by  its  taper  light-house,  standing 
black  against  the  now  glowing  sky  beyond. 

Right  over  against  the  mouth"  of  our  bay,  and  about  a 
mile  from  shore,  stood  a  great,  rugged,  conical  crowned 
rock,  precipitous  on  its  eastern  side,  which  was  bleached 
by  endless  beatings  of  the  surf,  and  sloping  gradually  to- 
wards the  west,  where  an  old  wall  and  a  few  ruins  marked 
the  traces  of  some  ancient  castle  and  its  surrounding  for- 
tifications. The  place  had  been  used  as  a  prison  in  the 
bygone  days  of  religious  persecutions,  and  it  was  now  the 
frequent  resort,  in  summer  time,  of  gay  pleasure  parties, 
some  of  whom  set  out  from  our  bay,  and  others  from  the 
nearest  little  seaport  town.  The  precipitous  side  of  the 


rock  was  the  haunt  of  innumerable  gulls,  guillemots,  wild 
ducks,  and  solan  geese,  whose  wild  screamings  grew  per- 
fectly deafening  when  a  sportsman  discharged  his  fowling 
piece  in  their  midst.  They  almost  darkened  the  air 
with  their  numbers,  and  seemed  frantic  as  well  as  furious 
in  their  rage  at  the  invaders  of  their  fastnesses.  From  our 
little  bay  we  could  observe  the  proceedings  of  these  plea- 
sure seekers  for  hours  together,  watch  the  boat  as  it  dis- 
appeared behind  the  rock,  listened  to  the  crack  of  the 
guns  and  saw  the  wheeling  clouds  of  birds  rising  up  over 
the  summit  of  the  crag,  then  hail  the  boat  as  it  rowed 
round  the  steep  face  of  the  island  into  full  sight  again; 
and  sometimes,  on  the  party  landing  in  our  bay,  they 
would  leave  behind  them  a  lamed  gull,  which  was  es- 
teemed by  us  as  an  almost  unspeakable  prize. 

I  remember  well,  one  brilliant  morning,  a  gay  party 
setting  off  in  high  spirits  to  visit  the  rock.  I  have  since 
thought  it  must  have  been  a  bridal  party.  There  were 
two  beautiful  girls  among  them,  whom  I  took  to  be 
sisters,  from  their  striking  resemblance  to  each  other. 
They  seemed  the  happiest  and  merriest  of  the  lot,  and 
had  a  joke  and  a  smile  for  everybody  ;  the  party  had 
baskets  full  of  provisions  and  drinkables,  and  the  kettle 
and  store  of  dried  sticks  which  they  put  into  the  boat, 
showed  that  they  intended  to  have  a  long  day's  pleasure 
on  the  rock.  A  blind  fiddler,  whom  they  had  brought 
with  them  from  the  neighbouring  town,  was  also  there ; 
grey  hairs  hung  round  his  face,  and  though  he  saw 
not,  but  gazed  into  the  sky  'as  if  feeling  for  light,  he 
seemed  to  be  not  less  happy  than  the  gayest  of  the  party. 
The  two  girls  I  spoke  of  proposed  a  dance  on  the  tuft  of 
green  sward,  before  putting  to  sea — "it  looked  so  in- 
viting." But  their  proposal  was  overruled,  and  they 
embarked.  They  laughed,  and  joked,  and  sung  songs  as 
they  cleared  the  little  strait  between  the  rocks,  and  I  sat 
listening  to  their  fine  voices,  mingling  with  which  I  could 
detect  the  clear  tones  of  the  blind  man's  violin,  until 
only  the  shadow  of  a  sound  reached  me,  and  then  it  was 
mingled  with  the  quiet  murmur  of  the  tide  among  the 
rocks.  I  watched  the  boat  as  it  neared  the  landing  place, 
when  suddenly  I  saw  a  commotion  among  the  party ; 
there  was  a  rush  to  one  side,  the  boat  had  nearly  cap- 
sized, and  I  saw  that  several  persons  had  fallen  over  the 
side,  and  were  struggling  in  the  water.  But  they  were 
close  to  the  rock,  and  the  greater  part  jumped  on  shore. 
I  then  saw  some  of  them  running  along  the  ledge  of  rock 
as  if  looking  for  some  one  still  in  the  water ;  hands  were 
raised  as  if  in  piteous  agony ;  minutes  elapsed  and  still 
the  frantic  emotion  continued.  At  last  I  saw  some  one 
stretching  out  a  boat-hook  into  the  waves,  and  slowly 
drag  up  some  heavy  object  into  the  boat.  After  a  few 
minutes  the  party  re-embarked,  and  rowed  back  into  our 
little  bay.  There  were  no  more  songs,  nor  laughter ;  their 
faces,  when  I  could  recognise  them,  were  bathed  in  tears, 
and  the  face  of  one  I  saw  not  at  all.  As  the  boat 
grounded,  I  perceived  that  a  female  form  lay  motionless 
on  the  rowers'  seat ;  it  was  that  of  one  of  the  beautiful 
sisters,  whom  I  had  seen  but  an  hour  ago  so  full  of 
laughing  glee.  She  was  borne  heavily  into  our  cottage 
by  a  fisherman,  but  it  was  too  late  to  restore  her.  It  was 
all  over  with  the  lovely  girl,  and  a  deep  grief  now  settled 
down  upon  that  formerly  so  merry  party. 

Many  ships  daily  sailed  past  the  entrance  to  our  bay, 
and  we  learned  to  know  them  by  their  rig  and  their 
build.  There  was  the  tidy  little  king's  cutter,  spanking 
along  with  her  streaming  pennant  floating  in  the  breeze. 
Then  there  was  the  swift  smack,  with  her  great  after-sail, 
bowling  along  through  the  waves,  which  she  dashed  from 
her  bows  in  foam.  There  was  the  brig  and  the  schooner 
with  their  peculiar  rig,  their  cross  sails,  and  their  canvas 
laden  masts,  and  sometimes,  though  this  was  more  rare, 
the  large  ship  of  war  floating  along  majestically,  scarce 
seeming  to  care  for  the  heavy  waves  that  beat  against  her 
sides.  A  great  commotion  one  day  possessed  our  little 
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bay.  All  the  boats  were  put  off,  filled  with  strangers, 
who  went  forth  to  see  the  royal  squadron  pass.  And 
sure  enough,  there,  rounding  the  great  bluff  to  the  east, 
stood  three  gallant  vessels  under  full  canvas,  studding 
sails  alow  and  aloft,  all  their  kites  flying,  and  the  royal 
flag  of  England  fluttering  in  the  breeze.  These  were 
the  royal  yacht  with  its  attendant  frigates,  and  soon 
other  heavy  ships  of  war,  showing  their  gigantic  ribs  of 
cannon,  one  by  one,  rounded  the  headland.  There  was 
a  sudden  flash  from  the  summit  of  the  rock  over  against 
our  bay,  and  a  loud  "  boom"  rolled  across  the  waters. 
"  Hurrah  !  there  goes  old  Jack  at  last ! "  cried  some 
one  at  my  side.  The  smoke  rose  circling  in  the  air,  and 
then  volley  succeeded  volley,  answered  from  the  shore, 
•until  they  seemed  to  echo  along  the  coast  and  die  away 
in  the  distance.  The  squadron  passed  speedily  before 
our  gaze,  amid  cheers  from  the  boats,  and  the  firing  of 
cannons  and  musketry,  and  then  the  boats  came  ashore, 
and  our  little  bay  was  left  to  its  quiet  once  more. 

The  melancholy  accident  which  led  to  my  departure 
from  the  fisherman's  cottage  before  my  two  months  had 
expired  will  ever  remain  impressed  upon  my  memory. 
A  storm  had  suddenly  set  in,  while  the  fishermen's  boats 
were  yet  at  sea,  and  the  waves  were  dashing  over  the  crest 
of  rocks,  and  bounding  with  fearful  noise  through  the 
cavernous  passage  already  described,  making  the  hearts 
of  the  mothers  along  our  narrow  strand  quake  with  fear. 
Their  eyes  were  turned  towards  the  east,  and  a  little  boat 
which  had  now  come  within  sight,  seemingly  no  bigger 
than  a  cork,  seemed  to  be  in  imminent  danger ;  it  was 
tossed  about,  now  in  the  trough  of  a  wave,  now  dancing 
on  its  crest.  The  old  weather-beaten  fisherman,  whose 
only  son  was  in  the  boat,  with  two  other  seamen,  stood 
watching  its  approach  with  anxious  gaze.  His  bare  head, 
covered  with  straggling  grey  hairs,  was  exposed  to  the 
blast,  but  he  had  no  thought  save  for  his  son  and  his 
boat.  Gradually  it  drives  on,  and  now  it  nears  the  nar- 
row channel,  and  "  will  she  make  it  ?  "  is  the  agonizing 
I  cry.  The  men  strain  at  the  oars,  but  the  sea  has  lashed 
I  itself  into  fury,  and  the  little  boat  seems  powerless  in  its 
I  midst.  While  they  seem  almost  to  have  entered  the 
I  channel,  and  the  standers-by  prepare  to  set  up  a  shout  of 
joy,  suddenly  a  tremendous  wave  seizes  the  boat  and 
!  dashes  it  furiously  upon  the  rocks.  There  is  a  sudden 
shriek.  The  boat  is  lost !  the  three  men  are  seen  strug- 
gling in  the  water  for  life ;  two  strike  out,  and  make  for  the 
shore,  which  they  reach.  But  the  third  has  disappeared. 
It  is  the  old  man's  only  son  !  He  cannot  swim,  and  the 
father  knows  it.  He  runs  wildly  along  the  rocks,  and 
would  plunge  into  the  foaming  waves,  but  he  is  held  back 
by  force.  What  can  he  he  do  but  wring  his  hands  and 
weep  ?  He  wanders  eagerly  along  the  strand,  and  he 
1  picks  up  here  and  there  a  fragment  of  his  shivered  boat, 
but  his  lost  son ! — At  last,  he  is  seen  dragging  forth  from 
|  an  eddying  pool  some  dark  object,  and  he  hurriedly 
grasps  it  in  his  arms  and  bears  it  with  him  into  the  hut. 
Alas  I  life  has  quite  fled :  the  fisherman's  only  son  is  no 
more. 

With  the  dark  memory  of  that  agonizing  sight  still 
strong  within  me,  I  left  that  little  bay,  the  groans  of  the 
grief-stricken  fiisherman,  and  the  angry  roar  of  the  life- 
destroying  waves  still  ringing  in  my  ears. 


A  STORY  IN  FIVE  CHAPTERS.— CHAPTER  III. 

SUMMEtt. 

"  There  are  spiritual  creatures  in  the  earth  and  air, 
Though  mortals  know  them  not." 

SOME  years  had  passed  away,  and  it  was  summer.  It  was 
a  summer  eve  and  beauty  was  abroad,  and  nature  pointed 
gladly  to  the  sky.  The  purple  of  the  setting  sun  was 
robing  all  the  heaven  in  light,  and  earth  was  dressed  in 


gorgeous  drapery.  The  bee  was  hanging  silent  on  tho 
mallow  flower,  and  the  clouds  wooed  each  other  as  they 
sailed  along  the  purple  deep.  Heaven  had  too  many 
joys  and  flung  them  down  in  prodigal  luxuriance  to  the 
earth,  and  in  the  glorious  noon  of  the  rich  and  bounding 
year,  the  Infinite  seemed  to  be  revealed. 

In  that  green  old  valley  there  was  an  ancient  church, 
with  tottering  towers  and  crumbling  walls,  over  which  the 
centuries  of  time  had  cast  many  shadows.  The  toad  flax  ' 
and  the  snapdragon  creeped  along  the  ridges  of  its  grey 
old  walls,  the  mosses  clung  in  white  and  golden  patches 
to  its  weather-beaten  stones,  and  the  ivy — the  living  link 
between  eternal  beauty  and  the  desolating  doom  of  death — 
danced  wildly  before  its  ancient  windows,  and  pierced 
with  its  blanched  and  biting  tooth  each  mouldering  crevice 
which  the  years  had  worn.  So  the  two  ends  of  the  world 
come  together ;  the  breath  of  life,  the  bloom  and  blush 
of  beauty,  are  wafted  over  the  dry  skeletons  of  decay ; 
the  ivy  flings  its  drapery  of  deceit — its  garments  of  living 
verdure — over  the  ghastly  ruins  of  man's  sweat  and  toil. 
It  was  summer  where  the  ivy  grew,  but  winter  under- 
neath. 

In  a  dark  green  dell  beneath  the  shadows  of  a  spread- 
ing yew,  a  low  flowery  mound  swelled  up  like  a  pillow 
in  the  grassy  wilderness,  and  all  around  it  grew  tall  weeds 
and  wild  herbs  of  fragrance.  Beside  the  mound  were 
seated  Cloribel  and  Hyacinth  planting  new  flowers  in  the 
ancient  mould.  The  spot  would  have  been  endeared  to 
any  heart  from  its  fragrant  and  flowering  beauty,  and  to 
Cloribel  it  was  more  than  sacred,  for  below  it  a  father's 
heart  was  covered  up  in  dust. 

Time  had  passed  with  noiseless  tread  through  the 
valleys  of  the  earth,  but  all  the  green  spots  were  as  lovely 
as  before,  and  showed  no  tokens  of  advancement  or  decay. 
The  mound  wiich  marked  a  father's  resting  place  was 
fresh  and  fragrant  as  before,  and  so,  too,  were  the  two 
young  hearts  which  knelt  there  in  silent  devotion  decking 
it  with  virgin  flowers.  The  earth  bore  no  signs  of  Time's 
footfall,  while  the  forms  of  those  who  knelt  there  did 
betray  some  tokens,  not  of  the  shadow,  but  the  sunshine 
of  bis  wing.  The  flowers  are  removed  from  year  to  year, 
but  humanity  keeps  pace  with  time;  and  when  it  has 
ripened  into  the  plenitude  of  its  summer  bloom,  it  goes 
down  into  autumn's  shadow  to  sink — bleak,  bisson,  and 
bare — amid  the  muffled  mantles  of  death's  wintry  snow. 

But  time  with  them,  had  yet  but  played  a  noble  part, 
they  were  verging  into  years  which  left  their  infant  era, 
far  behind.  His  brow  had  expanded  into  the  broad 
nobility  of  fervid  youth ;  and  her  blue  eyes  were  soft  and 
full,  and  spoke  affection  of  a  deeper  growth  than  any 
she  had  known  before.  But  they  were  still  young,  and 
the  well  of  youthful  feeling  hid  within  each  heart  was 
still  pure,  sparkling,  free,  and  full,  as  in  the  golden 
dawn  of  childhood's  spring. 

"*The  sun  has  nearly  set,  Cloribel,  we  must  go  pre- 
sently, or  we  shall  be  too  late." 

"  Yes,  dear  Hyacinth,  but  I  cannot  leave  my  father's 
grave  in  haste ;  for  ever  since  I  knew  who  slept  under 
this  green  spot,  I  have  loved  to  keep  it  gay  with  flowers. 
I  planted  it  with  asphodel  and  rosemary  and  flowering 
reed,  and  rose-a-ruby,  for  these  are  tokens  of  sorrow 
and  regret,  and  sometimes  I  lay  hawthorn  blossoms  and 
ivy  and  aspen  leaves  to  whisper  of  a  better  time,  that 
hope  may  mingle  with  my  mother's  grief.  She  weeps 
for  me  sometimes,  though  in  truth  I  don't  know  why ; 
perhaps  she  thinks  that  when  she  shall  sleep  down  here, 
that  I  shall  be  lonely  and  sad,  and  pine  away  in  sorrow ;  ; 
for  I'm  very  weak,  and  if  my  dear  mother  should  go  up 
to  God,  I  should  be  left — but  not  alone— while  you  were 
with  me,  love !" 

"  God  bless  you  !  not  alone,  no  not  alono,  dear  Clo- 
ribel." 

It  is  said  that  the  angels  in  heaven  sometimes  weep  for 
joy  and  twine  into  kisses  of  impassioned  love  j  and  if  so,  , 
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why  not  angels  on  the  earth,  when  their  souls  mingle  in 
a  dream  of  bliss,  chough  joy  and  sorrow  strive  together 
in  their  hearts,  and  they  nestle  like  twined  flowers  on  a 
grave.  Well,  God's  sunshine  was  above  them,  and  they 
wept! 

Down  a  twilight  path  where  grey  old  trees  waved  over- 
head, the  lovers  walked,  singing  as  they  went,  and  pluck- 
ing flowers.  Over  mossy  clumps  and  time-worn  stones, 
and  pebbled  runnels  where  the  winter  floods  had  rolled, 
they  passed,  until  they  came  to  a  strange  fantastic  bower, 
where  birch  and  maple  and  beech  and  oak  trees  were 
all  clustering  together,  knotted  and  twisted  into  arches 
overhead,  and  interwoven  down  below  with  wild  thorns 
and  brambles,  and  waving  ferns  and  strange  shrubs, 
which  sent  forth  sleeping  odours  and  sheltered  creeping 
things,  and  kept  the  beds  of  rotting  leaves  below  in 
death-like  darkness. 

"  Polydore  should  meet  us  here,"  said  Hyacinth,  "  sit 
here  on  the  moss,  dear  Cloribel,  while  I  seek  him." 

She  sat  down  as  he  bade  her,  and  gathered  the  little 
potentil,  and  formed  its  velvet  blossoms  into  starry 
wreaths.  Hyacinth  bounded  through  the  crackling  brake, 
fleet  as  a  roe,  and  gaining  the  summit  of  a  woody  hill 
shouted  till  the  welkin  answered  to  his  call.  Again  he 
called,  and  as  the  echoes  died  away,  the  clear  notes  of  a 
bugle  rang  through  the  twilight  air.  Then  the  voice  of 
Polydore  came  bounding  through  the  woods,  startling 
the  echoes  which  lay  sleeping  about  in  their  green  sepul- 
chres ;  and  he  himself,  all  laughter,  life  and  gaiety, 
leaping  through  the  matted  furze,  and  gaining  at  last  the 
spot  where  Hyacinth  stood,  he  embraced  him  as  his  only 
brother. 

"  You  should  have  met  us  down  below  at  the  avenue, 
Polydore,  Cloribel  is  waiting  for  us." 

"  Oh  I  care  not  about  the  hermits'  lore,  fairies  have  no 
charms  for  me ;  if  the  fairies  took  your  flowers,  why  did 
they  not  take  mine  ?  I'd  sooner  track  the  deer,  as  I  have 
done  to-day,  and  when  I'd  run  them  to  the  river's  brink 
and  saw  them  looking  back  and  panting  ere  they  took 
the  stream,  to  send  my  arrow  to  their  very  hearts.  I've 
left  a  buck  in  yonder  glade,  bleeding  his  last  olood  in 
the  green  dell,  I  do  not  care  for  Mossgrown,  let  me  have 
my  prize." 

"  What  Polydore!  and  to-morrow  you  leave  us  to  wan- 
der into  foreign  lands ;  must  you  chase  the  timid  deer, 
and  spill  their  innocent  blood  upon  the  turf  rather  than 
greet  the  friends  who  love  you  ?  You  forget  our  happy 
years  and  childish  sports,  and  now  when  Mossgrown  will 
let  us  see  the  fairies,  we  must  have  you  with  us : — but 
you  have  forgotten  how  to  love  me,  Polydore,  and  you 
would  leave  me  now,  perhaps  for  ever,  and  scarcely  say 
farewell." 

"  Tush,  I  love  to  bring  down  the  hawk  and  the  eagle 
from  their  lofty  flights,  to  send  my  arrows  whizzing 
through  the  branches  at  the  timid  fawn,  and  to  climb  up 
rugged  heights,  to  rob  the  osprey  of  her  unfledged  young ; 
I  don't  believe  in  fairies  or  in  sprites,  or  anything  but 
cross-bows  and  death.  But  I'll  come,  if  you  will  have 
it  so. 

They  regained  the  spat  where  Cloribel  had  sat  to  rest, 
but  Cloribel  was  not  there.  They  searched  around,  they 
called  and  shouted,  but  the  echoes  of  their  own  voices 
only  mocked  them  in  reply. 

"  She  has  gone  to  the  hermit ;  let  us  creep  through 
the  avenue  and  seek  her,"  said  Polydore,  and  dashed 
headlong  towards  the  opening  in  the  mystic  bower  of  the 
trees.  Hyacinth  looked  around  him  in  despair ;  his  soul 
fluttered  within  him ;  great  tears  of  burning  anguish 
came  bubbling  from  his  heart ;  and,  wildly  shrieking 
"  Cloribel  1 "  he  sank  senseless  on  the  forest  path. 

Polydore  dashed  on  through  brake  and  briar,  and  beat 
aside  the  boughs  which  loomed  upon  his  way,  and  gained 
the  door  of  the  hut  wherein  the  hermit  lived.  Pausing 
not,  he  dashed  headlong  in,  and  startling  from  his  sleep 


the  ancient  man  who  sat  amidst  his  mystic  symbols  of 
necromancy,  he  shouted,  "  Where  is  Cloribel — is  she 
here?" 

"Cloribel,  Cloribel!"  shrieked  the  old  man,  "the 
spirits  preserve  her !" 

In  the  bewilderment  of  this  sudden  transition  from 
lethargy  to  wakeful  terror,  the  old  man  knew  not  who  had 
broken  in  upon  his  rest,  but  clutched  wildly  at  the  air, 
and  raved  and  groaned ;  and,  leaping  to  his  feet,  rushed 
in  fury  upon  the  forester,  and  flung  him  to  the  ground. 
He  looked  down  upon  the  senseless  Polydore,  and,  rais- 
ing his  hands  to  heaven,  he  muttered,  "  It  is  the 
appointed  hour  j  she  is  with  the  spirits ;  they  shall  bless 
and  protect  her  ! " 

Evening  purple  fades  in  time,  and  twilight  withers 
too ;  but  purple  blooms  and  falling  stars  and  leaping 
waters,  and  the  azure  loveliness  of  mossgrown  heights, 
are  spells  that  steal  upon  the  sense  and  hush  it  into 
deeper  sleep.  But  in  that  sleep  the  world  is  made  anew, 
and  here  in  this  soft,  smiling  land  of  love,  the  spells 
were  potent  and  sublime.  The  air  was  sleepy,  and 
nestled  into  bell-shaped  flowers,  to  pillow  on  their  virgin 
sweetness.  Golden  waters  washed  the  shores  of  light, 
and  the  rosy  sky  stooped  down  to  kiss  the  glittering 
sands,  whereon  wild  herbs  of  wondrous  growth  held  car- 
nivals of  fragrance.  The  breezes  kissed  their  way  from 
wave  to  wave,  and  carried  as  they  went  the  languid  music 
of  the  air,  and  the  wild  waters  danced  with  joy  and  min- 
gled with  the  seraph  songs  of  spirits  moving  in  the 
light.  It  was  the  summer  noon  of  Beauty's  world,  and 
Cloribel  lay  sleeping.  The  spirits  of  the  flowers  hovered 
round,  and  whispered  to  her  dreaming  soul — 

"Sunshine,  moonshine,  and  evening  dew; 
Starlight,  day-dawn,  and  the  lustre  of  noon 
Bless  ye  the  sleeper." 

The  song  rose  and  fell,  swelled  and  sunk — now  in  a 
full  tide  of  melody  and  now  in  a  dying  cadence. 

"  Where  am  I  ?     Oh,  where  am  I  ?  " 

"  In  your  own  world,  the  region  of  your  waking 
dreams ;  none  come  hither  but  the  pure." 

It  was  the  vervain  who  spoke ;  and  she  beseeched  him 
again  to  tell  her  where  she  was  ;  and  he  told  her  :  "This 
is  the  home  of  the  spirits  of  the  flowers.  See,  there  is 
our  queen ! " 

And  the  spell-bound  child  lifted  up  her  gaze  and  saw  a 
starry  throne  formed  of  all  the  dyes  of  sky  and  earth ;  and 
the  reigning  spirit  of  the  flower  world  sitting  thereon. 
And  a  spirit  approached  her  and  beckoned  her  to  rise ; 
and  when  she  had  risen,  he  said — 

"  I  am  the  sprite  of  the  forest  fern,  do  as  I  command 
you ;  "  and  he  then  beckoned  her  to  follow  him,  and  led 
her  to  the  queen. 

The  queen  rose  and  greeted  her,  and  breathed  a  new 
joy  into  her  heart,  and  Cloribel  knew  there  was  a  flower 
there  she  loved.  And  the  queen  said,  "  I  am  Rosebud, 
the  queen  of  all  the  flowers ;  and  these  are  my  spirits. 
Into  our  world  none  can  enter  but  the  pure,  for  the 
flowers  never  know  deceit  or  guile.  Take  this  fern 
branch,  and  whatsoever  you  desire,  in  obedience  to  virtue 
and  truth,  it  will  procure  for  you.  Yonder  is  the  garden 
of  life,  and  on  this  side  are  the  shadows  of  the  world." 

Cloribel  took  the  fern  branch,  and  when  Rosebud  had 
kissed  her,  she  went  into  the  garden,  and  saw  the 
flowers  of  human  life,  which  were  the  blooming  virtues 
of  human  souls,  tended  and  watched  by  the  spirits  of 
love,  each  growing  in  its  place,  and  over  them  waved 
the  branches  of  aspen  trees,  with  their  trembling  leaves, 
which  moved  to  and  fro  to  show  how  fleet  are  earthly 
things,  and  how  evanescent  all  the  shows  of  time. 
And  as  she  looked  around  upon  all  the  flowers,  she  saw 
the  lily  of  the  valley  blooming  beside  the  little  periwinkle, 
where  a  fountain,  bubbled  up  and  trickled  through  the 
clustered  leaves.  Then  she  searched  down  amid  all  the 
flowers  to  find  one  more  dear  to  her  than  all  the  rest,  and 
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while  she  stooped,  a  shadow  came  around  her,  and  a  rustling 
in  the  grass ;  and  ere  she  could  turn  round,  her  own  Hya- 
cinth was  kneeling  at  her  feet.  He  plucked  a  green  bay 
leaf  and  gave  her,  and  she  placed  it  on  her  bosom ;  and 
then  she  felt  a  sweeter  sense  of  life,  which  in  its  bountiful 
flow  exceeded  far  all  bliss  she  ever  knew  on  earth ;  and 
when  she  twined  her  arms  lovingly  around  his  neck,  and 
hid  her  angel  face  beneath  his  leaping  curls,  she  tried  to 
speak,  but  could  not !  He  tried  to  speak  to  her,  but 
found  that  he  was  dumb.  She  wished  from  her  very 
heart  to  speak,  and  waved  her  fern  branch  in  the  air,  but 
it  only  drooped,  and  began  to  wither.  And  as  she  looked 
upon  her  fading  fern,  the  spirit  of  the  lotus  flower  came 
and  stood  pensively  before  her  with  her  fingers  on  her 
lip,  in  mute  silence  :  and  the  white  violet  came  and 
whispered ; 

"  Thou  art  mortal,  but  not  here,  not  here 

Shalt  thou  die. 
Neither  anguish  nor  fear, 
Nor  a  sorrowing  tear, 
Nor  the  frown  of  the  world  when  its  joys  are  sere, 

On  thy  young  heart  lie. 
Away  with  thoughts  of  the  things  of  earth  ; 
Nor  utter  a  word  which  can  give  them  birth." 

Then  Cloribel  wished  again  to  speak,  but  the  fern 
branch  drooped  still  more;  and  then  she  wished  she 
were  a  fairy  to  have  her  dear  Hyacinth  with  her,  and  to 
live  always  amongst  the  flowers;  but  the  white  violet 
whispered, 

"  Be  thyself,  and  none  other,  and  we  will  love  thce,  whatsoe'er 
thou  art." 

Then  arose  a  liquid  music,  swelling  up  in  softened 
tones,  and  breaking  on  the  ear  like  angels'  whispers  in  the 
night.  And  Cloribel  and  Hyacinth  walked  on  through 
the  green  alleys  of  the  garden  of  life,  and  saw  bloom- 
ing on  either  hand  the  blossoms  of  hope  and  love,  peace 
and  joy,  solace  and  serenity ;  each  human  heart  had  there 
a  flower,  which  was  cherished  by  the  spirits  of  the  place, 
and  the  soft  sunshine  fell  and  greeted  them.  And  they 
passed  on,  beholding,  as  they  went,  the  flowers  of  life 
blooming  on  their  slender  stalks,  until  they  came  to  a 
silent  dell,  where  green  grasses  and  tangled  herbs  waved 
softly  in  the  dreamy  air.  And  they  sat  down,  and  the 
flower  spirits  came  around  them  with  music,  and  with 
songs.  The  sundew  was  there,  and  he  sung  his  song. 

THE  SUNDEW'S  SONG. 

We  wreathe  our  bowers 

With  spirit  flowers 
Which  grow  in  the  fields  of  a  deathless  clime, 

We  chant  our  song, 

And  it  floats  along 
The  deepening  shadows,  and  paths  of  time. 

We  fling  around 

The  magical  sound 
Of  lutes  which  have  never  been  swept  before, 

But  no  more  they  sing ; — 

For  we  snap  each  string  ; 
And  bury  them  deep  on  the  sea-beat  shore. 

But  when  there  they  lie, 

Their  tones  cannot  die, 
And  they  still  breathe  a  liquid  and  dream-like  voice  ; 

To  the  rippling  waves 

Which  water  their  graves, 
Till  the  surges  in  murmurous  words  rejoice. 

Then  the  poppy  came  with  its  flushed  face,  and  in  a 
low  tone  of  silver  music  sung  the  song  of  the  dreams. 

SONG  OF  THE  POPPY. 

When  the  clouds  of  sin  and  sorrow 
Gather  round  thy  guileless  heart, 
And  the  dawn  of  each  new  morrow 
Nought  but  anguish  can  impart ; 
When  saddening  moments  thou  would'st  rue, 
If  thy  heart  be  fond  and  true, 
I  will  offer  solace. 

When  the  look  of  cold  disdain 

Comes  where  you  expected  gladness, 

And  the  pangs  of  piercing  pain 

Steep  thy  soul  in  gloom  and  sadness ; 


If  thou'st  done  no  deed  to  rue, 
And  thy  heart  be  fresh  and  true, 
I  will  give  thee  solace. 

If  the  icy  hand  of  death 

Should  fall  on  those  you  hold  tht  dearest 
To  seal  for  aye  the  fleeting  breath 

Of  that  one  heart  for  which  thou  carest ; 
Yet  though  days  be  short  and  few, 
If  thou  still  art  fond  and  true, 
I  will  give  thce  solace. 

But  I  go,  for  wintry  weather 

Treads  upon  the  brink  of  summer, 

And  all  the  flower  sprites  together 

Meet  to  greet  each  angel-comer  ; 

So  farewell,  where'er  thou  DC, 

If  thy  heart  from  sin  be  free, 

Within  it  will  be  solace. 

And  as  the  song  died  away,  a  rainbow  of  a  thousand  dyes 
shot  up  into  the  summer  sky,  and  arched  over  the  flowers 
of  life  like  a  great  pathway  for  the  angels.  And  the 
odours  of  the  flowers  which  grew  in  the  garden  went  up 
on  the  avch  of  light  till  they  reached  heaven ;  and  when 
they  reached  the  shining  floor  of  God's  temple  above,  the 
golden  rain  fell  in  refreshing  drops  upon  the  flowers,  that 
new  odours  might  be  born  within  them. 

Cloribel  knew  that  the  garden  of  the  heart  must  be 
watered  by  love's  tears,  and  that  the  incense  of  its  primal 
glory,  like  the  odours  of  flowers  climbing  to  their  upward 
home,  must  be  borne  skyward  on  the  many-tinted  rain- 
bow of  happiness  and  grief.  She  knew  it,  but  she  spake 
not.  Hyacinth  knew  that  each  beaded  drop  of  rain  fall- 
ing on  its  fertile  mission  out  of  that  bright  arching  cloud 
— which  was  most  beautiful  when  letting  fall  its  tears — 
would  cause,  wherever  it  fell,  a  new  flower  of  fragrant 
beauty  to  spring  up  in  that  green  garden  of  peace.  But 
although  he  knew  it,  his  lips  were  dumb  and  so  he  spake 
not. 

Cloribel  looked  at  her  fern  branch  and  saw  that  it  was 
almost  withered,  and  she  wished — ere  it  should  fade 
quite  away — for  Polydore  to  see  the  beauty  of  the  scene, 
and  to  gaze  on  the  realities  of  the  fairy  world.  And  as 
she  wished  it,  the  branch  withered  and  fell  from  her 
hand,  and  she  was  sitting  in  the  moonlight  forest — all 
alone. 

When  morning  comes  with  ruddy  laughter  in  the  sky, 
powdering  the  grassy  ground  with  pearls,  it  gives  joy  to 
the  human  heart.  But  when  it  comes  looming  up  in 
misty  gloom,  shrouding  the  old  sun  until  he  weeps,  it 
steals  sadly  on  us,  and  shadows  with  its  sombre  hue  the 
opening  morrow  of  the  soul's  world. 

Cloribel  was  sleeping  in  her  bed,  and  her  mother  sat 
beside  her  watching.  Hyacinth  was  out  upon  the  green 
wild,  searching  for  his  beloved  Polydore. 

Polydore  had  gone  to  travel  into  distant  lands,  and 
staged  not  even  to  say  "  farewell." 


FURS. 

THE  use  of  Furs  has  become  so  general  throughout  this 
country,  as  over  all  Europe,  that  some  particulars  res- 
pecting them  may  not  be  uninteresting.  That  fashion 
rather  than  necessity  has  introduced  them,  as  an  article 
of  attire  for  us,  the  inhabitants  of  a  temperate  climate, 
might  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that,  in  the  providential 
arrangements  of  Almighty  Wisdom,  the  animals  that 
furnish  them  have  been  located  in  the  frozen  regions  of 
the  Old  and  New  World.  Our  familiarity,  therefore,  with 
them,  in  these  milder  climates,  is  not  sufficient  to  render 
some  details  concerning  those  furs  superfluous  to  the 
generality,  even  of  those  who  use  them  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  luxury  or  of  industrial  art. 

The  animals  furnishing  these  furs  may  be  divided  into 
three  classes ;  the  first  class  includes  those  whose  skins, 
rough,  coarse,  and  dingy  in  colour,  are  used  only  in 
manufactures,  such  as  the  hare,  the  rabbit,  and  the 
beaver,  whose  hair  is  used  in  making  hats,  and  the 
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badger,  the  weasel,  and  the  glutton,  to  whom  \\c  owe  oar 
brushes  and  hair  pencils. 

In  the  second  class  rank  the  largest  and  fiercest  of  all 
the  furred  animals — the  lion,  the  tiger,  the  panther,  the 
leopard,  the  jaguar,  the  quagga;  but,  as  these  are  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  burning  plains  of  Asia,  Africa,  and 
America,  and  a  long  and  thick  fur  would  have  been 
vmsuited  to  creatures  thus  placed,  their  skins  are  only 
used  as  rich  and  beautiful  carpets,  or  for  coverlets  for 
beds,  divans,  and  ottomans.  In  this  same  class  must  be 
ranked  the  bear,  because  his  skin  is  used  for  similar 
purposes,  though  differing  from  the  others  in  many  res- 
pects. In  the  first  place  the  bear  is  rather  a  quiet 
animal,  rarely  attacking  without  previous  provocation, 
and  feeding  almost  wholly  on  vegetables.  Then  its  hair 
is  so  long  and  thick  that  there  can  be  hardly  a  doubt  that 
it  was  intended  to  inhabit  very  cold  climates;  and, 
indeed,  though  there  are  bears  in  every  part  of  the  world, 
yet,  in  hot  or  temperate  countries,  they  are  only  to  be 
found  on  the  tops  of  the  high  mountains,  where  instinct 
teaches  them  they  can  command  the  same  temperature  as 
surely  as  if  they  could  make  their  way  in  the  direction  of 
the  Pole.  Bear-skins  are  become  rather  an  important 
article  of  trade,  the  most  valuable  being  imported  from 
Kamschatka,  and  North  America. 

To  the  third  class  belong  all  the  animals  with  fine  furs. 
This  division  is  the  most  interesting,  not  only  on  account 
of  the  value  of  their  furs,  but  also  from  some  curious  par- 
ticulars in  their  structure  and  habits.  Some,  like  the 
marten  for  instance,  are  carnivorous,  others,  like  the  Chin- 
chilla, live  only  on  roots  and  fruits.  The  fineness  and 
thickness  of  the  hair  depends  solely  on  the  country  inha- 
bited by  the  animal,  and  the  season  at  which  it  is  taken, 
so  that  it  is  a  general  rule  not  only  that  the  furthest  north 
should  be  selected  as  the  place  for  the  finer  and  softer  furs, 
but  also  the  most  severe  season  should  be  chosen  as  that 
in  which  the  animal  should  be  hunted. 

For  almost  all  the  furs  now  in  fashion  we  are  indebted 
to  carnivorous  animals  of  diminutive  size,  known  in 
naDural  history  as  the  marten,  and  the  weasel,  or  civet 
tribes,  both  belonging  to  the  same  family,  and  possessing 
nearly  similar  organization  and  habits,  with  this  differ- 
ence, however,  that  the  former  inhabit  the  woods,  and 
live  upon  eggs  and  birds,  while  the  latter  prefer  the 
vicinity  of  dwelling  houses. 

The  marten  is  a  pretty  little  animal,  from  about  fifteen 
to  eighteen  inches  in  length  ;  his  long  and  fine-drawn 
snout  gives  him  a  look  of  cunning  and  fierceness  very 
characteristic.  He  avoids  inhabited  places  to  retreat  into 
the  woods,  where  he  can  easily  procure  food,  composed 
principally  of  eggs,  which  he  climbs  up  the  highest  trees 
to  take  from  the  nests.  All  the  martens,  though  divided 
by  naturalists  into  several  species,  have  a  great  resem- 
blance to  each  other ;  the  colour  of  their  hair  varying 
very  little  in  its  shade,  and  its  fineness  and  thickness 
alone  constituting  the  enormous  difference  of  value  be- 
tween the  different  species,  and  the  price  is  fixed  accord- 
ing to  the  situation,  more  or  less  northern,  of  the  country 
whence  the  fur  is  brought.  There  is,  however,  abundant 
room  for  choice,  as  Europe,  America,  and  Asia  each  pro- 
duce their  martens ;  but  the  most  beautiful  come  from 
the  latter  country. 

The  finest  and  rarest  marten,  and  the  most  celebrated 
for  its  splendid  fur,  is  the  sable,  and  it  therefore  holds  the 
first  rank  even  in  natural  history.     Its  hair  is  a  beautiful 
I  shining  brown,  blackish  in  winter,  but  not  so  deep  a 
colour  in  summer,  with  some  grey  spots  on  its  head.     A 
I  peculiarity  distinguishing  this  species  from  every  other 
I  is  its  having  hair  even  under  the  claws  :  and  it  is  only 
I  found  in  those  northern  parts  of  Asia  rendered  uninhabit- 
able by  the  cold,  and   which  would,  perhaps,  have  re- 
mained utterly  unknown    to   us    but    for   the   intrepid 
hunters  venturing  thither  in  their  eager  pursuit  of  the 
tables.      Three  to  four  thousand  of  these  animals  are 


killed  every  year,  and  of  that  number  more  than  three- 
fourths  are  sent  to  Turkey  or  kept  in  Russia  ;  the  rest 
divided  pretty  equally  between  France,  Germany,  and 
England.  This  is  one  of  the  rarest  and  most  costly  furs. 

The  best  quality  of  sable  is  that  brought  from  the 
Aleutian  Islands,  and  is  valued  at  about  five  pounds  per 
skin.  This  is  the  wholesale  price  at  the  fair  of  Leipsic, 
but  the  retail  price  is  at  least  double.  The  second 
quality  is  that  of  Kamschatka,  worth  about  two  pounds 
ten  or  three  pounds.  The  inferior  qualities  come  from 
Siberia,  and  vary  in  price. 

Next  to  those  of  Asia,  the  best  martens  are  to  be  had 
in  America.  The  marten  of  Hudson's  Bay  has  its  feet 
covered  with  hair,  and  its  fur  as  soft  as  the  sable,  but 
of  a  reddish  colour,  and  its  head  white.  The  skin  sells 
for  two  pounds. 

The  marten  of  Canada  is  next  in  rank,  but  has  no  very 
characteristic  distinction.  About  sixty  thousand  of  the 
skins  of  this  kind  of  marten  are  annually  imported  into 
England,  and  about  ten  thousand  into  France.  The 
inferior  quality  at  about  ten  shillings  a  skin,  the  superior 
at  a  pound. 

But  Europe  also  furnishes  its  share,  and  little  inferior 
to  those  we  have  mentioned.  The  finest  are  from 
Sweden,  the  second  quality  from  Prussia,  and  the  inferior 
from  France. 

The  fitchew  or  weasel  tribe  have  in  common  with  the 
martens  great  flexibility  of  body,  and  rapidity  of  motion. 
Thanks  to  their  slight,  long  shape,  they  can  pass  through 
the  smallest  openings,  and  woe  be  to  the  warren  or  the 
hen-roost  that  they  honour  with  a  visit ;  for  in  spite  of 
their  diminutive  size  they  are,  next  to  the  tiger,  the 
most  blood-thirsty  of  carnivorous  animals,  preferring  the 
blood  to  the  flesh  of  their  victims.  Those  found  in  the 
north  have  a  soft  and  thick  fur  rather  in  repute,  but 
sometimes  scarcely  to  be  used  from  its  disagreeable 
odour.  The  kinds,  whose  skins  are  serviceable,  are  con- 
fined to  a  small  tribe,  the  most  common  of  which  is 
found  all  over  Europe.  The  body  of  this  little  animal  is 
about  a  foot  long,  and  its  tail  about  six  inches;  its  hair 
brown  above,  reddish  on  the  sides,  and  yellowish  under 
the  belly,  his  snout  white.  A  considerable  quantity  of 
the  skins  is  exported  from  France  to  England  and  Ger- 
many }  the  price  is  very  low,  from  about  tenpence  to  two 
shillings. 

Smaller  still  is  the  Siberian  fitchew,  or  weasel,  known 
to  naturalists  under  the  name  choroJc,  and  to  furriers  ag 
the  marten  of  Siberia.  Its  hair  is  of  a  bright  red ;  the 
nose  brown  tipped  with  white.  This  fur  is  used,  dressed 
and  undressed,  for  muffs  and  tippets.  France  alone  im- 
ports annually,  twenty  thousand  of  these  skins. 

The  mink,  or  norck,  the  river-civet,  is  a  denizen  of  the 
north  and  east  of  Europe,  from  the  Icy  Sea  to  the  Black 
Sea.  This  animal  feeds  wholly  on  frogs  and  crabs ;  it  is 
reddish  brown,  with  streaks  of  white  round  the  lips  and 
lower  jaw.  Its  fur  is  very  beautiful,  and  retains  a  slight 
scent  of  musk. 

Amongst  this  tribe  is  to  be  classed  the  well-known 
ermine,  with  its  pure  white  fur,  emblem  of  unstained 
honour,  "  which  will  not  bear  a  soiL"  Its  tail  is  tipped 
with  black,  and  it  does  not  vary  with  the  season,  as  the 
rest  of  the  skin  does,  which  in  summer  is  red,  and 
is  therefore  never  used,  unless  when  the  animal  is 
caught  in  winter,  when  the  fur  is  found  to  be  white, 
with  a  purity  of  hue  proportionate  to  the  severity  of 
the  season  in  which  it  is  caught,  and  the  temperature 
of  the  region  it  inhabits.  It  prefers  a  rocky,  mountain- 
ous country.  This  fur  is  very  valuable,  the  animal  fur- 
nishing it  being  only  from  six  to  eight  inches  long,  and  in 
the  middle  ages  was  altogether  confined  to  royalty  and 
the  magistracy.  The  best  quality  comes  from  Siberia, 
the  second  and  third  from  Russia  and  Germany. 

We  have  now  to  speak  of  that  fur  which  takes  its  piace 
j  a3  the  rarest  and  most  costly  of  all — the  skin  of  tb  e  sca. 
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otter.  It  is  a  beautiful  animal  about  four  feet  in  length, 
found  in  Kamschatka,  the  Aleutian  Islands,  and  the 
north-west  coast  of  America.  Its  pile  is  glossy,  and  the 
colour  black,  shot  with  chestnut,  and  a  single  skin  sells  at 
one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  The  Russians  and  the 
Americans  send  to  China  the  whole  produce  of  their 
annual  chase,  the  fur  being  greatly  prized  from  its  beauty 
and  fineness,  in  a  country  where  so  much  importance  is 
attached  to  ceremonial  pomp  and  costume. 

The  common  otter,  though  an  animal  of  a  different 
kind  from  the  foregoing,  has  still  many  points  in  com- 
mon with  it.  Its  fur  used  to  be  a  great  article  of  the 
internal  trade  of  France,  but  is  now  exported  to  China. 
This  kind  of  otter  is  only  half  the  size  of  the  sea-otter, 
and  lives  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  feeding  usually  on 
fish,  but  easily  reconciled  to  the  use  of  vegetable  sub- 
stances. It  is  tamed  with  very  little  difficulty,  and 
history  preserves  the  memory  of  an  extremely  docile 
otter  belonging  to  king  John  Sobieski,  and  used  by  him 
in  his  fishing  excursions.  The  Indians  commonly  train 
otters  for  this  purpose,  as  we  train  dogs  for  hunting  and 
shooting. 

There  are  but  two  kinds  of  foxes  that  furnish  their 
contribution  to  our  wardrobe;  but  that  contribution  is 
rare  and  costly.  The  first  kind  is  the  black,  or  silvery 
fox.  Its  fur  is  of  the  most  decided  and  deepest  black, 
but  by  a  curious  peculiarity  of  shading,  the  tip  of  every 
hair  being  of  a  pure  white,  the  whole  has  the  appear- 
ance of  being  sprinkled  with  hoar  frost.  This  kind  of 
fox  is  a  native  of  the  most  northern  parts  of  Asia  and 
America,  but  is  daily  becoming  scarcer,  so  much  so  that 
in  Siberia  a  single  skin  is  the  contribution  levied  upon  a 
whole  village.  The  black  fox  is  unknown  in  Europe.  A 
skin  is  rated  at  one  hundred  pounds. 

The  second  kind  is  the  blue  fox,  found  in  the  same 
countries  as  the  black,  but  less  rare  and  consequently 
less  valuable.  Its  colour  is  an  ashy-grey,  generally 
turning  white  in  winter. 

The  fur  of  a  pretty  little  animal  resembling  our  own 
rabbit  next  claims  our  attention  as  the  most  elegant  and 
delicate  article  of  the  kind  that  can  be  worn,  known 
under  the  name  of  chinchilla.  It  is  a  beautiful  silver 
grey,  with  a  wave  of  white  on  the  back ;  exceedingly  fine 
and  soft,  but  this  fineness  and  the  delicacy  of  shading  ren- 
ders it  very  liable  to  be  spoiled.  The  species  exists  only  in 
Peru  and  Chili,  and  should  it  be  exterminated  in  these 
two  countries,  the  race  must  become  extinct.  A  few 
years  since  it  was  forbidden  to  hunt  them  in  the  hope 
that  a  temporary  respite  might  still  preserve  them,  and 
this  prohibition  has,  of  course,  raised  the  price  of  the 
fur.  Like  the  rabbit,  this  animal  has  long  ears,  is  very 
timid,  burrows  in  the  earth,  and  lives  on  vegetable 
food. 

The  grey  fur  is  the  squirrel  skin.  The  animal  so  well 
known  as  the  common  squirrel  assumes  a  more  delicate 
colour  and  a  softer  and  finer  skin  as  it  advances  further 
north  j  its  hair  becomes  a  bluish-grey  on  the  back,  and 
on  the  belly  and  sides  white.  In  America  it  undergoes  a 
similar  metamorphosis  and  forms  an  equally  important 
article  of  trade.  The  European  kind  is  distinguished  by 
the  colour  of  its  sides,  which  have  a  shade  of  yellow,  so 
that  when  the  whole  skin  is  used  it  presents  the  appear- 
ance of  regular  stripes  of  white  and  grey.  When  the 
back  of  the  animal  only  is  used  it  bears  the  name  of  rare, 
and  is  then  an  uniform  grey.  The  number  of  skins 
annually  exported  from  Russia,  is  estimated  at  two 
millions. 

The  hamster,  or  German  rat,  gives  a  fur  which,  though 
too  coarse  to  rank  save  amongst  the  common  furs,  has, 
still,  from  its  reddish  grey  colour  above,  and  black  below, 
with  white  spots  on  each  side  of  the  throat,  a  rather 
pleasing  effect ;  and  it  would  be  well  to  encourage  the  use 
of  this  fur,  were  it  only  that  this  animal,  from  its  vora- 
ciousness and  rapidity  of  increase,  is  one  of  the  greatest 


depredators  that  the  farmer  has  to  guard  against.  The 
newspapers  have  lately  mentioned  a  great  increase  of 
rats  in  France,  and  given  a  remarkable  instance  of  the 
value  of  the  fur  as  a  marketable  article. 


RE-ISSUE    OF    ELIZA   COOK'S    POEMS. 

HE  THAT  IS  WITHOUT  SIN  AMONG  YOU,  LET 
HIM  FIRST  CAST  A  STONE."— St.  John,  viii.  7. 

BEAUTIFUL  eloquence,  thou  speakest  low, 

But  the  world's  clashing  cannot  still  thy  tone.? ; 
Thou  livest,  as  the  stream  with  gentle  flow 

Runs  through  the  battle-field  of  strife  and  groans. 
Thine  is  the  language  of  a  simple  creed, 

Whose  saving  might  has  no  priest-guarded  bound. 
If  soundly  learned,  say  would  the  martyr  bleed, 

Or  such  dense  shadows  fall  on  "  hallowed  ground  ?  " 
Oh,  how  we  boast  our  knowledge  of  "  the  Right," 
But  blast  the  Christian  grain  with  Conduct's  blight ! 

"Tis  well  to  ask  our  Maker  to  "  forgive 

Our  trespasses ; "  but  'tis  as  we  may  bear 
The  trespasses  of  those  who  breathe  and  live 

Amid  the  same  Temptation,  Doubt,  and  Care. 
Oh,  ye  who  point  so  often  to  the  herd, 

Whose  dark  and  evil  works  are  all  uncloaked, 
Is  there  no  other  than  condemning  word 

For  minds  untaught  and  spirits  sorely  yoked  ? 
Are  ye  quite  sure  no  hidden  leper  taint 
Blurs  your  own  skin,  if  we  look  through  the  paint  ? 

Ye  throw  from  ambush ! — let  Truth's  noontide  light 

Flash  on  the  strength  that  nerves  such  eager  aims, 
Bring  pigmy  greatness  from  its  giant  height, 

Where  would  be  then  the  splendour  of  your  names  ? 
Ye  harsh  denouncers,  'tis  an  easy  thing 

To  wrap  yourselves  in  Cunning's  specious  robes, 
And  sharpen  all  the  polished  blades  ye  fling, 

As  though  ye  held  diploma  for  the  probes : 
But  if  the  charlatan  and  knave  were  dropped, 
Some  spreading  trees  would  be  most  closely  lopped. 

Ye,  that  so  fiercely  show  your  warring  teeth 

At  every  other  being  on  your  way, 
Is  your  own  sword  so  stainless  in  its  sheath, 

That  ye  can  justify  the  braggart  fray? 
The  tricks  of  policy — the  hold  of  place — 

The  dulcet  jargon  of  a  courtly  rote — 
The*  sleek  and  smiling  mask  upon  the  face — 

The  eye  that  sparkles  but  to  hide  its  mote ; 
Tell  me,  ye  worms,  could  ye  well  bear  the  rub 
That  tore  these  silken  windings  from,  the  grub  ? 

Ye  lips  that  gloat  upon  a  brother's  sin, 

With  moral  mouthing  in  the  whispered  speech, 
Methinks  I've  seen  the  poison-fang  within, 

Betray  the  viper  rather  than  the  leech. 
I've  marked  the  frailties  of  some  gifted  one, 

Blazoned  with  prudent  doubt  and  virtuous  sigh, 
But  through  the  whining  cant  of  saintly  tone, 

Heard  Joy  give  Pity  the  exulting  lie, 
As  if  it  were  a  pleasant  thing  to  find 
The  racer  stumbling,  and  the  gaze-hound  blind. 

Too  proud — too  ignorant — too  mighty  Man- 
Why  dost  thou  so  forget  the  lesson  taught  ? 

Why  not  let  Mercy  cheer  our  human  span  ? 
Ye  say  ye  serve  Christ— heed  him  as  ye  ought  t 
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He  did  not  goad  the  weeping  child  of  clay, 
He  heaped  no  coals  upon,  the  erring  head, 

Fixed  no  despair  upon  the  sinner's  way, 

And  dropped  no  gall  upon  the  sinner's  bread : 

He  heard  Man's  cry  for  Vengeance,  but  he  flung 

Man's  Conscience  at  the  yell,  and  hushed  the  tongue. 

Great  teaching  from  a  greater  teacher — fit 

To  breathe  alike  to  Infancy  and  Age : 
No  garbled  mystery  o'ershadows  it, 

And  noblest  hearts  have  deepest  read  the  page. 
Carve  it  upon  the  mart  and  temple  arch, 

Let  our  fierce  Judges  read  it  as  they  go, 
Make  it  the  key-note  of  Life's  pompous  march, 

And  trampling  steps  will  be  more  soft  and  slow, 
For  GOD'S  own  voice  says  from  the  Eternal  throne, 
"  Let  him  that  is  without  sin  cast  the  stone." 


LINES, 

WRITTEN   AT  MIDNIGHT,   IN  THE   PROSPECT   OP  A 
DREADED   BEREAVEMENT. 

THOUGH  to  the  passing  world  my  heart 
A  quiet,  untouched  thing  may  seem — 

It  bleeds,  my  Mother,  bleeds  for  thee, 
My  love,  my  sorrow,  and  my  theme ! 

How  many  a  night  these  aching  eyes 
Have  watched  beside  thy  wasting  form ; 

Watched,  like  the  anxious  mariner 
Who  marks  and  dreads  the  coming  storm ! 

How  many  a  time  I've  bent  mine  ear 
To  catch  thy  low  and  fainting  breath, 

And  trembled  lest  thy  soul  had  fled 
Unnoticed  to  the  realms  of  death ! 

My  Mother !  thou  wilt  die,  and  leave 
The  world,  with  life  and  grief,  to  me ; 

But  ah !  perchance  the  branch  may  fade, 
When  severed  from  its  parent  tree 

I  do  adore  thee  !  suth  my  first 
Fond  broken  lisping  did  proclaim ; 

And  all  I  suffer  now  but  proves 
My  shrine  and  homage  still  the  same. 

Time,  that  will  alter  breast  and  brow 
So  strangely  that  we  know  them  not ; 

That  sponges  out  all  trace  of  truth, 
Or  darkens  it  with  many  a  blot ; 

In  me  hath  wrought  its  changes  too, 

Alike  in  bosom,  lip,  and  brain ; 
And  taught  me  much,  much  that,  alas ! 

Is  learnt  but  in  the  school  of  Pain. 

I'm  strangely  warped  from  what  I  was, 
For  some  few  years,  in  Life's  fresh  morn ; 

When  thought  scarce  linked  with  reason's  chain, 
Nor  dared  to  question,  doubt,  or  scorn. 

The  poisoned  smile,  the  broken  faith 

Of  those  I  fondly  deemed  sincere, 
Have  almost  taught  me  how  to  hate, 

And  echo  back  the  gibe  and  jeer. 

Though  young  in  years,  I've  learnt  to  look 
With  trustless  eye  on  all  and  each } 

And  shudder  that  I  find  so  oft 
The  basest  heart  with  gentlest  speech. 


But  one  warm  stream  of  feeling  flows 
With  warm  devoted  love  for  thee ; 

A  stream  whose  tide,  without  an  ebb, 
Will  reach  Eternity's  vast  sea. 

Time  has  not  dimmed,  nor  will  it  dim 
One  ray  of  that  bright  glowing  flame 

Which  constant  burns,  like  Allah's  fire, 
Upon  the  altar  of  thy  name. 

But,  ah !  that  name,  so  dearly  prized, 
So  warmly  cherished,  soon  must  be 

A  beacon  quenched ;  a  treasure  wrecked — 
To  live  but  in  the  memory. 

Father  of  Mercy,  is  there  naught 
Of  tribulation  Thou  canst  send 

Upon  my  heart  but  this  dire  stroke, 
To  scathe,  to  madden,  and  to  rend  ? 

Wilt  Thou  not  spare,  at  least  awhile, 

The  only  one  I  care  to  call 
My  own  ?     Oh,  wilt  thou  launch  the  bolt, 

And  crush  at  once  my  earthly  all  ? 

But  this  is  impious.  Faith  and  Hope 
Will  teach  me  how  to  bear  my  lot ; 

To  think  Almighty  Wisdom  best, 
To  bow  my  head,  and  murmur  not. 

The  chast'ning  hand  of  one  above 
Falls  heavy ;  but  I'll  kiss  the  rod ; 

He  gives  the  wound,  and  I  must  trust 
Its  healing  to  the  self-same  God ! 


"THY  KINGDOM  COME." 

'Tis  human  lot  to  meet  and  bear 

The  common  ills  of  human  life ; 
There's  not  a  breast  but  hath  its  share 

Of  bitter  pain  and  vexing  strife. 
The  peasant  in  his  lowly  shed, 

The  noble  'neath  a  gilded  dome, 
Each  will  at  some  time  bow  his  head, 

And  ask  and  hope,  "  Thy  kingdom  come ! " 

When  some  deep  sorrow,  surely  slow, 

Despoils  the  cheek  and  eats  the  heart, 
Laying  our  busy  projects  low, 

And  bidding  all  earth's  dreams  depart — 
Do  we  not  smile,  and  calmly  turn 

From  the  wide  world's  tumultuous  hum, 
And  feel  the  immortal  essence  yearn, 

Rich  with  the  thought,  "  Thy  kingdom  come  ?  " 

The  waves  of  Care  may  darkly  bound 
And  buffet,  till,  our  strength  outworn, 

We  stagger  as  they  gather  round, 
All  shattered,  weak,  and  tempest-torn : 

But  there's  a  lighthouse  for  the  soul, 
That  beacons  to  a  stormless  home ; 

It  safely  guides  through  roughest  tides- 
It  shines,  it  saves  1  "  Thy  kingdom  come  1 " 

To  gaze  upon  the  loved  in  death, 

To  mark  the  closing  beamless  eye, 
To  press  dear  lips,  and  find  no  breath— 

This,  this  is  life's  worst  agony  1 
But  God,  too  merciful,  too  wise 

To  leave  the  lorn  one  in  despair, 
Whispers,  while  snatching  those  we  prize, 

"  My  kingdom  come  I— Ye'll  meet  them  there  I" 
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HE  LED  HER  TO  THE  ALTAR. 

HE  led  her  to  the  altar, 

But  the  bride  was  not  his  chosen : 
He  led  her,  with  a  hand  as  cold 

As  though  its  pulse  had  frozen. 
Flowers  were  crushed  beneath  his  tread. 

A  gilded* dome  was  o'er  him  ; 
But  his  brow  was  damp,  and  his  lips  were  pale 

As  the  marble  steps  before  him. 

His  soul  was  sadly  dreaming 

Of  one  he  had  hoped  to  cherish  ; 
Of  a  name  and  form  that  the  sacred  rites, 

Beginning,  told  must  perish. 
He  gazed  not  on  the  stars  and  gems 

Of  those  who  circled  round  him ; 
But  trembled  as  his  lips  gave  forth 

The  words  that  falsely  bound  him. 

Many  a  voice  was  praising, 

Many  a  hand  was  proffered ; 
But  mournfully  he  turned  him 

From  the  greeting  that  was  offeied. 
Despair  had  fixed  upon  his  brow 

Its  deepest,  saddest  token ; 
And  the  bloodless  cheek,  the  stifled  sigh, 

Betrayed  his  heart  was  broken. 

JASMIN,  THE  BARBER-POET. 

FRANCE,  like  England,  has  its  poets  of  the  people — 
workmen  who  cheer  their  toil  by  happy  thoughts,  and 
whose  glorious  and  triumphant  songs  are  oft-times  heard 
ringing  clear  and  beautiful,  high  above  the  din  and  melee 
of  the  battle  of  life.  You  may  detect  in  their  poetic 
offerings  a  want  of  that  classical  taste  and  polish  which 
are  the  result  of  careful  scholastic  culture ;  sometimes 
they  are  obscured  by  the  rude  patois  of  the  remote  coun- 
j  try  district  in  which  these  poets  grow,  as  are  the  Doric 
effusions  of  our  own  Scottish  Burns ;  and  yet  you  can- 
not fail  at  once  to  see  that  the  true  fire  burns  in  them — 
that  their  lips  have  been  touched  by  the  live  coal  from 
the  altar,  and  that  their  hearts  and  souls  are  inspired 
with  the  true  spirit  of  poetry. 

Of  such  is  Jasmin,  one  of  the  greatest  living  poets  of 
France,  though  he  is — yes  I  let  us  confess  it — a  barber  ! 
A  barber-poet,  one  would  scarcely  expect  this  1  Yet  it  is 
so.  Burns  a  peasant,  Bloomfield  and  Clare  ploughboys  ; 
these  do  not  seem  out  of  keeping  with  the  poetic  char- 
acter— they  have  heard  the  lark's  song  filling  the  hea- 
vens, as  the  happy  bird  fanned  the  milk-white  cloud  with 
its  wing — listened  to  the  purling  of  the  brook,  the  bleat- 
ing of  sheep,  the  milkmaid's  and  reaper's  song;  and 
their  minds  were  daily  fed  upon  the  choicest  influences  of 
nature.  .  But  a  barber  and  hair-dresser,  what  poetic 
associations  has  he,  any  more  than  a  tailor  can  have? 
Ajnd  yet  there  are  poetic  tailors  too  ;  and  why  not  ?  Has 
any  one  read  Gerald  Massey's  poems  ?  If  so,  they  will 
see  the  true  and  unmistakeable  poetic  fire  burning 
brightly  there.  And  Jasmin  is  a  barber,  and  disdains 
not  the  craft,  but  loves  it,  for  it  gives  him  independence. 
He  ennobles  it,  he  glorifies  it,  for  the  lowliest  work  is 
elevated  by  pure  and  happy  thought;  it  is  lifted  and 
lighted  up  by  the  voice  of  song  and  the  beautiful  utter- 
ances of  poetry. 

Barbers,  however,  are  usually  accounted  men  of  spirit 
and  wit  in  France.  Thus  Beaumarchais  makes  Figaro 
the  barber,  the  wit  of  his  famous  play;  Le  Sage,  in  his 
"  Gil  Bias,"  pays  the  same  compliment  to  the  craft.  In 
Spain  and  Italy,  the  barber  is  often  the  one  brilliant  man 
in  his  town  or  village,  and  his  shop  is  the  place  where  all 
the  news  of  the  district  circulates,  and  in  which  all  sorts  of 


delightful  intrigues  are  contrived.  But  barbers  are  often 
men  of  intelligence  and  parts;  arid  those  who  are  familiar 
with  the  life  of  Moliere,  the  greatest  of  French  wits,  will 
remember  what  long  hours  he  used  to  spend  with  his 
cherished  friend  the  barber  of  Pezenas. 

But  France  has  also  a  baker-poet,  almost  as  well  known 
as  Jasmin;  we  mean  Jacques  Reboul,  the  baker  of 
Nismes.  Reboul  is,  however,  rather  a  classical  French 
poet,  than  a  poet  of  the  people,  like  Jasmin.  He  writes 
and  sings  with  classic  purity  and  grace,  nothing  ashamed 
of  his  daily  work,  by  which  he  makes  his  bread,  but  ele- 
vating and  ennobling  it  by  his  pure  life,  his  glorious 
thoughts,  and  his  inspired  songs.  There  is  a  little  touch- 
ing piece  of  his  called  "The  Angel  and  the  Child," 
which  is  probably  one  of  the  most  charming  eulogies  ever 
written. 

Jasmin  belongs  to  the  town  of  Agen,  on  the  Garonne, 
a  fine  river  flowing  across  the  province  of  Guienne,  in  the 
south  of  France ;  Agen  is  there  called  "  the  eye  of  Gui- 
enne." In  the  distance  are  seen  the  peaks  of  the  lofty 
Pyrenees,  a  range  of  mountains  holding  in  their  embrace 
some  of  the  finest  scenery  in  Europe.  Jasmin  was  born 
in  1798,  at  the  close  of  that  expiring  century  of  woe  and 
destruction ;  he  first  saw  the  light  in  a  dingy  ruin  peopled 
with  rats,  in  the  corner  of  an  old  street  of  the  town  above- 
named.  His  father  was  a  hunchback,  and  his  mother  a 
cripple ;  the  home  was  a  very  poor  and  miserable  one, 
and  the  hunchback  father,  who  was  a  tailor,  could  with 
difficulty  make  both  ends  meet.  Little  Jasmin  was  brought 
into  the  world  during  the  noise  of  a  frightful  charivari 
which  was  being  inflicted  on  some  unpopular  neighbour, 
and  amidst  the  thundering  noise  of  horns,  old  pans, 
marrowbones  and  cleavers,  what  should  be  the  first 
sounds  to  fall  on  the  future  poet's  ear  but  some  thirty 
couplets  of  a  song,  shouted  by  the  mob,  the  composition 
of  his  own  father?  For  old  Jasmin  the  tailor,  though  he 
could  not  read,  composed  by  some  sort  of  born  instinct, 
the  greater  part  of  the  burlesque  songs  sung  at  the 
charivaris,  so  usual  in  that  part  of  the  country.  So  that 
Jasmin  possesses  a  kind  of  poetic  descent,  as  he  himself 
sometimes  jocularly  boasts. 

The  little  child  grew ;  he  throve,  at  the  bottom  of  his 
poor  little  cradle,  all  crammed  with  lark's  feathers ;  slender, 
small,  yet  nourished  by  healthy  irilk,  and  happy  as  a 
king's  son.  Seven  years  passed ;  he  could  now,  horn  in 
hand,  and  paper  cap  on  his  head,  accompany  his  father  in 
the  charivaris  of  the  neighbourhood.  But  his  great 
delight,  above  all,  was  to  ramble  among  the  woods,  in 
the  little  islands  of  the  Garonne,  which  were  filled  with 
willow-trees.  "  Naked-footed,  and  naked-headed,"  he 
says,  "  I  plunged  among  the  green  boughs ;  I  wasn't 
alone ;  sometimes  there  were  twenty,  sometimes  thirty  of 
us.  Oh !  how  my  soul  leapt,  when  we  all  set  out  together 
at  midday,  singing  f  The  Lamb  whom  Thou  hast  given ' 
(a  well-known  carol  in  the  South).  The  very  recollec- 
tion to  this  day  delights  me.  '  To  the  island !  to  the 
island  1 '  shouted  the  boldest,  and  then  all  made  haste 
to  land,  and  each  to  gather  together  his  bundle  of  fagots. 
The  bundle  was  made  up  an  hour  before  nightfall ;  the 
rest  of  the  time  was  spent  in  play.  And  then  the  return, 
so  glorious  it  was !  On  thirty  heads,  tripped  along  thirty 
fagot-bundles ;  and  thirty  voices  sung,  as  at  setting  out, 
the  same  burthen." 

At  last,  school  was  thought  of — a  word,  the  very  sound 
of  which  frightened  him.  His  grandfather  handed  over 
to  his  poor  mother,  for  this  purpose,  a  small  sum  of 
money,  which  he  had  scrapecl  together  by  carrying  parcels, 
but  the  family  was  too  poor  to  use  it  thus ;  it  was  needed 
to  buy  bread.  One  day,  when  little  Jasmin  was  playing 
about  the  street,  he  saw  an  old  man  being  carried  along 
in  an  old  chair,  by  the  hospital-porters.  He  looked ;  it 
was  his  grandfather!  "Whither  are  you  going,  dear 
grandfather  ?  Why  do  you  weep  ?  And  why  are  you 
leaving  your  dear  little  grand  children,  that  love  you  so  ?" 
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"  My  child,"  said  the  old  man,  "  I  am  going  to  the 
hospital;  it  is  there  that  the  Jasmins  die."  Five  days 
after,  he  died  ;  and  from  that  Monday,  the  child,  for  the 
first  time,  knew  that  the  Jasmins  were  poor. 

All  these  touching  recollections  are  brought  out  in  a 
little  poem  which  Jasmin  afterwards  published,  entitled, 
"  Mous  Soubenis"  (Meg  Souvenirs),  and  which  is  a 
graphic  piece  of  poetic  autobiography,  composed  and 
grouped  into  little  pictures  with  consummate  art.  The 
above  incidents  are  from  the  first  portion  of  the  poem ;  the 
second  commences  by  a  pitiful  inventory  of  his  mean 
dwelling,  and  a  picture  of  the  miserable  condition  of  the 
nine  persons  belonging  to  the  poor  household.  At  last, 
great  was  the  joy  one  happy  day  !  His  mother  came  in 
with  a  bright  face,  and  said,  "  To  school,  to  school,  my 
son  !  "  "  What,"  said  the  little  boy,  "have  we  become 
rich,  then  ? "  "  No,  poor  little  thing ;  bu*  you  are  to  go 
for  nothing !  "  So  the  child  applied  himself  :  in  six 
months  he  could  read;  six  months  after  he  went  to  mass ; 
six  months  after,  among  the  singers  in  the  choir,  he 
chanted  the  Tantum  ergo ;  and,  finally,  in  another  six 
months  he  entered  the  seminary  gratis.  But  he  staid 
there  only  six  months ;  nevertheless,  he  had  already  begun 
to  distinguish  himself.  He  had  obtained  one  prize^  and 
this  prize  was  an  old  worn-out  cassock,  which  was 
trimmed  up  for  his  -wearing,  though  he  felt  some  shame 
at  donning  so  old-fashioned  a  "piece  of  goods.  But 
he  was  not  to  wear  it  long.  Wicked  little  Jasmin  was 
turned  .  out  of  school  in  consequence  of  a  rather  ticklish 
trick  which  he  played  to  a  certain  girl  named  Jeanneton, 
mounted  on  a  ladder,  and  whose  details  Jasmin  describes 
in  his  "Souvenirs"  with  considerable  gusto.  He  was 
locked  up  in  one  of  the  canon's  rooms ;  and  what  should 
he  there  do — what  sweeter  task  could  he  undertake — than 
that  of  testing  the  quality  of  the  monk's  sweetmeats  and 
preserves  ?  He  was  found  out — a  second  fault — and 
driven  forth  from  the  seminary.  Home  ran  the  poor 
little  Jasmin  to  his  mother's  house  in  the  old  street.  It 
was  Shrove  Tuesday.  The  table  was  set -for  dinner,  and 
there  was  a  morsel  of  mutton  just  cooked,  about  to  be 
served  up.  Jasmin  enters,  tells  his  story,  and  excites 
general  consternation.  "  Then  we  shall  have  no  more," 
said  the  distressed  mother,  sobbing.  "  We  shall  have  no 
more  ? "  asked  little  Jasmin — "  of  what  ? "  The  mother 
explained  :  it  was  of  ?wz'cAe— white  bread — which  she 
daily  used  to  get  a  portion  of  at  Jasmin's  seminary ;  a 
terrible  loss  for  the  poor  family  !  But  suddenly  an  idea 
seemed  to  strike  the  mother;  and,  going  out,  she  bid  the 
hungry  children  wait  a  moment,  and  hope.  She  soon 
returned,  bringing  a  bit  of  bread  in  her  hand;  and  the 
children,  now  happy  round  the  table,  forgot  their  dis- 
tress. Jasmin  alone  was  thoughtful,  and  sought  to 
divine  the  meaning  of  that  sad  smile  upon  his  poor 
mother's  face.  She  took  the  knife  to  carve  the  tiny  bit 
of  mutton,  and  he  cast  a  glance  at  her  finger ; — ah  1  the 
secret  was  out !  she  had  sold  her  wedding-ring ! 

Here  ends  the  second  part  of  Jasmin's  little  history. 
The  third  transports  us  to  the  attic  of  a  house,  with  a 
sky-blue  front,  where  Jasmin,  now  an  apprentice  to  a 
barber,  watches  by  night  the  rustling  leaves  of  a  neigh- 
bouring linden-tree.  There,  under  the  tiles,  he  passed 
a  part  of  every  night  in  reading,  in  reverie,  and  in  versi- 
fication. He  read  "Florian"  with  delight,  and  in  his 
pictures,  all  misery  is  forgotten ;  the  hospital,  the  beg- 
gar's pallet,  the  mother's  ring :  these  had  now  all 
vanished  from  his  'memory.  The  singer  of  Gardon 
(Ducray-Dumesnil)  especially  bewitched  him,  and  he 
tried  his  own  hand  at  composing  verses  in  the  sweet 
patois,  which  he  spoke  so  well.  Meanwhile  he  kept  his 
razor  going,  and  scraped  many  chins,  with  his  head  full 
of  poetry.  Love,  too,  that  blessed  drop  in  the  cup  of 
life,  illumined  his  lot ;  and,  with  an  eye  to  the  future,  he 
shortly  opened  a  little  barber's  shop  on  his  own  account, 
on  the  Grumer  promenade,  where  he  cut,  curled,  and 


shaved,  to  their  hearts'  content,  a  "  discerning  public." 
He  got  on  slowly  at  first;  then  quicker;  then  his  little 
shop  got  well  filled,  and  he  prospered ;  as  the  proverb 
says,  "it  never  rains  but  it  pours."  In  short,  curls, 
scissors,  and  razors,  diligently  handled,  did  their  work  in 
time;  and,  besides,  there  were  Jasmin's  songs,  which 
soon  sent  a  silver  tide  of  good  fortune  into  his  shop ;  so 
much  so  that,  in  a  fit  of  poetic  ardour,  Jasmin  broke  in 
pieces  the  old  redoubted  chair  in  which  all  his  fathers 
had  been  carried  to  the  hospital.  He,  in  place  of  going  to 
the  hospital,  went  to  a  notary ;  and,  finally,  the  first  of 
his  family,  he  saw  his  name  emblazoned  in  ths  lists 
of  the  tax-collector.  What  an  honour  for  the  Jasmin 
stock ! 

His  wife,  born  in  nearly  the  same  rank  of  life  as  him- 
self, is  a  woman  of  good  sense,  some  imagination,  and  of 
a  very  picturesque  style  of  speaking,  in  her  native  patois, 
which  comes  quite  gracefully  from  her  lips.     At  first,  she 
was  a  sworn  enemy  of  verse-writing,  and  used  to  hide 
Jasmin's  pens  and  paper ;    but  since  she  learnt  the  mar- 
ket value  of  her  husband's  rhymes,   she  handed  him  in   \ 
the  most  gracious  manner,  the  nicest  pen  and  the  pret-   j 
tiest  paper  she  could  get.     "  Courage  ! "  she  would  say   I 
to  him  :  "  each  verse  is  another  tile  for  our  house-root" 
And  all  the  family  joined  in  the  cry — "make  verses!    • 
make  verses  1 "     So  things  went  happily  and  prosperously 
with  Jasmin,  and  before  long  he  was  enabled  to  buy  the 
house  he  lived  in,  tiles  and  all.  f  ^ 

Jasmin  published  his  first  poem  in  1825 ;  it  was  called 
"  The  Charivari,"  and  was  a  burlesque  account  of  an  old 
widow,  who  dreams  of  re-marrying.  It  is  prefaced  by  a 
fine  ode  addressed  to  M.  Dupront,  an  advocate  of  Agen, 
and  who  was  himself  a  poet.  Other  works  followed,  the 
most  important  of  which  are  "  The  Papillotes,"  (or  cur. 
papers,  showing  that  he  was  not  ashamed  of  his  craft) ; 
"The  Blind  Girl  of  Castel-Cuille ; "  and  "My  Recollec- 
tions," (Mous  Soubenis.)  The  "  Blind  Girl"  has  been  ad- 
mirably translated  by  Longfellow,  and  is  to  be  found  in  the 
last  edition,  of  his  poems,  to  which  we  have  pleasure  in  re- 
ferring the  reader.  Jasmin's  best  pieces  are  written  in  his 
native  patois ;  when  he  writes  in  classical  French,  it  is 
clear  that  he  is  writing  in  an  acquired  language,  into 
which  he  has  to  translate  the  poetic  colour,  the  image, 
and  the  idea,  that  come  to  him  in  his  native  dialect. 
There  is  a  beautiful  naivete  about  the  writings  of  Jasmin. 
They  are  simple,  quaint,  and  full  of  nature.  Yet  they 
are  artfully  elaborated  too,  and  Jasmin  does  not  spare 
pains  in  the  elaboration  of  his  poetic  thoughts.  Some- 
times his  simple  force  rises  to  the  sublime,  as  in  his 
"  Oiseaux  Voyageurs"  His  meaning  is  always  obvious, 
never  ambiguous ;  and  his  verse  is  as  clear  and  flowing  as 
the  waters  of  the  limpid  Adour.  "  The  Faithful  Age- 
naise"  of  Jasmin  is  one  of  his  most  popular  romances  in 
his  own  district,  and  as  well  known  over  a  wide  country 
as  the  "  Charmante  Gabrielle,"  of  Henri  IV  Had  he 
lived  in  a  former  age,  Jasmin  had  been  the  most  famous 
of  the  troubadour  minstrels.  As  it  is,  he  sings  with 
taste,  and  plays  the  guitar  and  the  flageolet,  with  his 
performance  on  which  he  sometimes  amuses  his  visitors. 

Jasmin  has  been  invited  to  Paris,  to  settle  there ;  many 
kind  friends  have  thus  tempted  him ;  but  Jasmin  is  true 
to  his  trade,  which  he  will  not  give  up,  and  faithful  to  his 
native  town,  which  he  will  not  leave.  "  Why  should  I 
change  my  lot  ? "  he  said  to  a  rich  gentleman  of  Toulouse, 
who  wanted  him  to  go  there.  "  In  my  town,  where 
everybody  works,  leave  me  as  I  am.  In  summer,  hap- 
pier than  a  king,  I  glean  provision  enough  for  the 
coming  winter,  and  after  I  have  sung  away  like  a  chaf- 
finch under  the  shade  of  a  poplar  or  ash  tree,  how  happy 
shall  I  be  to  grow  white-haired  in  the  place  that  has 
given  me  birth.  When  the  young  sparrow  hears  in  the 
summer  time,  the  sweet  zigo,  ziou,  ziou,  of  the  tripping 
grasshopper,  it  springs  out  and  leaves  the  nest  where  the 
feathers  of  its  wings  have  been  growing.  But  the  wjpo 
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man  acts  not  so."  Jasmin,  has,  however,  visited  Paris, 
and  been  welcomed  there  by  many  kind  friends  and  ad- 
mirers. ^YriMng  afterwards  to  a  friend  whom  he  had 
visited,  he  said  "  You  have  quite  salonized  me."  But  he 
returned  to  his  native  Agen,  enjoying  the  fame  of  his 
muse  and  the  esteem  of  all  his  town's  folks. 

Miss  Costello,  in  her  interesting  book  on  "  Beam  and 
the  Pyrenees,"  has  given  a  charming  description  of  Jas- 
min and  his  home.  She  found  his  shop  by  the  prominent 
announcement  of  "Jasmin,  Coiffeur,"  (hair-dresser)  in 
large  gold  letters  over  the  door.  The  poet  was  dressing 
a  customer's  hair  when  the  visitor  entered,  but  his  wife, 
a  smiling,  dark-eyed  woman,  invited  her  into  the  back- 
parlour,  where  she  took  pride  in  exhibiting  the  laurel 
crown  of  gold  from  Toulouse,  the  gold  cup  from  the 
citizens  of  Auch,  and  numerous  other  choice  offerings  to 
her  husband's  muse. 

"When  we  had  become  nearly  tired/'  says  Miss  Cos- 
tello, "  of  looking  over  these  tributes  to  his  genius,  the 
door  opened,  and  the  poet  himself  appeared.  His  man- 
ner was  free  and  unembarrassed,  well  bred,  and  lively ; 
he  received  our  compliments  naturally,  and  like  one  ac- 
customed to  homage ;  said  he  was  ill,  and  unfortunately 
too  hoarse  to  read  anything  to  us,  or  should  have  been 
delighted  to  do  so.  He  spoke  with  a  broad  Gascon  dia- 
lect, and  very  rapidly  and  eloquently ;  ran  over  the  story 
of  his  successes,  told  us  that  his  grandfather  had  been  a 
beggar,  and  all  his  family  very  poor ;  that  he  was  now  as 
rich  as  he  wished  to  be  j  his  son  placed  in  a  good  position 
in  Nantes  ;  then  showed  us  his  son's  picture,  and  spoke 
of  his  disposition,  to  which  his  brisk  little  wife  added,  that 
though  no  fool,  he  had  not  his  father's  genius,  to  which 
truth  Jasmin  assented  as  a  matter  of  course."  The 
visitor  praised  some  of  the  poet's  writings,  mentioning 
them  by  name  ;  and  then  Jasmin,  forgetting  his  hoarse- 
ness, proposed  to  read  her  something  of  his  much  better 
than  those  she  had  named.  He  read  "  Franconette,"  a 
touching  poem.  "  He  began  in  a  rich,  soft  voice,  and  as 
he  advanced,  the  surprise  of  Hamlet  on  hearing  the 
player  king  recite  the  disasters  of  Hecuba  was  but  a 
type  of  ours,  to  find  ourselves  carried  away  by  the  spell 
of  his  enthusiasm.  His  eyes  swam  in  tears ;  he  became 
pale  and  red;  he  trembled;  he  recovered  himself ;  his 
face  was  now  joyous,  now  exulting,  gay,  jocose,  in  fact, 
he  was  twenty  actors  in  one ;  he  rang  the  changes  from 
Rachel  to  Bouffe;  and  he  finished  by  delighting  us, 
besides  beguiling  us  of  our  tears,  and  overwhelming  us 
with  astonishment.  He  would  have  been  a  treasure  on 
the  stage;  for  he  is  still,  though  his  first  youth  is 
past,  remarkably  good-looking  and  striking ;  with  black, 
sparkling  eyes,  of  intense  expression;  a  fine,  ruddy 
complexion ;  a  countenance  of  wondrous  mobility ;  a  good 
figure,  and  action  full  of  fire  and  grace ;  he  has  hand- 
some hands,  which  he  uses  with  infinite  effect ;  and,  on 
the  whole,  he  is  the  best  actor  of  the  kind  I  ever  saw." 

Jasmin  is  still  living  and  thriving ;  and  not  long  since 
he  published  another  new  poem  which  is  pronounced 
equal  to  any  of  his  former  efforts. 

Since  the  above  article  was  in  type,  an  interesting 
account  of  Jasmin,  from  the  pen  of  the  Morning  Chro- 
nicle Commissaire,  now  in  France,  came  under  our  notice, 
from  which  we  take  the  following  extract : — 

"  I  paused  before  the  lintel  of  the  modest  shop  in- 
scribed, Jasmin,  Perruquier,  Coiffeur  dejeums  Gens.  A 
little  brass  basin  dangled  above  the  threshold ;  and,  look- 
ing through  the  glass,  I  saw  the  master  of  the  establish- 
ment shaving  a  fat-faced  neighbour.  Now,  I  had  come  to 
see,  and  pay  my  compliments  to  a  poet,  and  there  did 
appear  to  me  to  be  something  strangely  awkward  and 
irresistibly  ludicrous  in  having  to  address,  to  some  extent, 
in  a  literary  and  complimentary  vein,  an  individual  actu- 
ally engaged  in  so  excessively  prosaic  and  unelevated  a 
§pocies  of  performance,  I  retreated,  uncertain  what  to 


do,  and  waited  outside  until  the  shop  was  clear.  Three 
words  explained  the  nature  of  my  visit,  and  Jasmin  re- 
ceived me  with  a  species  of  warm  courtesy,  which  was 
very  peculiar  and  very  charming :  dashing  at  once,  with 
the  most  clattering  volubility  and  fiery  speed  of  tongue, 
into  a  sort  of  rhapsodical  discourse  upon  poetry  in  general, 
and  the  patois  of  it,  spoken  in  Languedoc,  Provence,  and 
Gascony  in  particular.  Jasmin  is  a  well-built  and  strongly 
limbed  man,  of  about  fifty,  with  a  large,  massive  head, 
and  a  broad  pile  of  forehead,  overhanging  two  piercingly 
bright  black  eyes,  and  features  which  would  be  heavy, 
were  they  allowed  a  moment's  repose  from  the  continual 
play  of  the  facial  muscles,  sending  a  never-ending  series 
of  varying  expressions  across  the  dark,  swarthy  visage. 
Two  sentences  of  his  conversation  were  quite  sufficient  to 
stamp  his  individuality.  The  first  thing  which  struck  me 
was  the  utter  nbsence  of  all  the  mock-modesty,  and  the 
pretended  self-underrating,  conventionally  assumed  by 
persons  expecting  to  be  complimented  upon  their  sayings 
and  doings.  Jasmin  seemed  thoroughly  to  despise  all 
such  flimsy  hypocrisy.  '  God  only  made  four  Frenchmen, 
poets,'  he  out  with,  '  and  their  names  are,  Corneille,  La- 
fontaine,  Beranger,  and  Jasmin  !  *  Talking  with  the  most 
impassioned  vehemence,  and  the  most  redundant  energy 
of  gesture,  he  went  on  to  declaim  against  the  influences 
of  civilization  upon  language  and  manners,  as  being  fatal 
to  all  real  poetry.  If  tire  true  inspiration  yet  existed  upon 
earth,  it  burned  in  the  hearts  and  brains  of  men  far  re- 
moved from  cities,  salons,  and  the  clash  and  din  of.  social 
influences.  Your  only  ti*ue  poets  were  the  unlettered 
peasants,  who  poured  forth  their  hearts  in  song — not  be- 
cause they  wished  to  make  poetry,  but  because  they  were 
joyous  and  true.  Colleges,  academies,  and  schools  of 
learning,  schools  of  literature,  and  all  such  institutions, 
Jasmin  denounced  as  the  curse  and  the  bane  of  true  poetry. 
They  had  spoiled,  he  said,  the  very  French  language. 
You  could  no  more  wrife  poetry  in  French  now  than  you 
could  in  arithmetical  figures.  The  language  had  been 
licked  and  kneaded,  and  tricked  out,  and  plumed  and 
dandified,  and  scented,  and  minced,  and  ruled  square, 
and  chipped — (I  am  trying  to  give  an  idea  of  the  strange 
flood  of  epithets  he  used) — and  pranked  out,  and  polished, 
and  muscadined — until,  for  all  honest  purposes  of  true 
high  poetry,  it  was  mere  unavailable  and  contemptible 
jargon.  It  might  do  for  cheating  agents  de  change  on 
the  Bourse — for  squabbling  politicians  in  the  Cham- 
bers— for  mincing  dandies  in  the  salons  —  for  the 
sarcasm  of  Scribe-ish  comedies,  or  the  coarse  drolleries 
of  Palais  Royal  farces,  but  for  poetry  the  French 
language  was  extinct.  All  modern  poets  who  used  it 
were  faiseurs  de  phrase  —  thinking  about  words  and 
not  feelings.  '  No,  no,'  my  Troubadour  continued,  '  to 
write  P9etry,  you  must  get  the  language  of  a  rural 
people — a  language  talked  among  fields,  and  trees,  and 
by  rivers  and  mountains — a  language  never  minced  or 
disfigured  by  academies  and  dictionary-makers,  and  jour- 
nalists ;  you  must  have  a  language  like  that  which  your 
own  Burns — whom  I  read  of  in  Chateaubriand — used  ; 
or  like  the  brave,  old,  mellow  tongue — unchanged  for  cen- 
turies— stuffed  with  the  strangest,  quaintest,  richest, 
raciest  idioms  and  odd  solemn  words,  full  of  shifting 
meanings  and  associations,  at  once  pathetic  and  familiar, 
homely  and  graceful — the  language  which  I  write  in,  and 
which  has  never  yet  been  defiled  by  calculating  men  of 
science,  or  jack-a-dandy  litterateurs'  The  above  sen- 
tences may  be  taken  as  a  specimen  of  the  ideas  with  which 
Jasmin  seemed  to  be  actually  overflowing  from  every  pore 
in  his  body — so  rapid,  vehement,  and  loud  was  his  enun- 
ciation of  them." 

Jasmin  is  in  the  practice  of  devoting  his  talents  in 
public,  to  the  service  of  his  humbler  fellow-creatures.  He 
has  a  wonderful  power  of  recitation,  and  gives  his  enter-  - 
tainments  before  immense  audiences  in  the  towns  around 
Auch.  The  Chronicle  correspondent  says :— 
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"The  raptures  of  the  New  Yorkers  or  Bostonians 
with  Jenny  Lind,  are  weak  and  cold,  compared  with 
the  ovations  which  Jasmin  has  received.  At  a  late 
recitation  at  Auch,  the  ladies  present  actually  tore  the 
flowers  and  feathers  out  of  their  bonnets,  wove  them  into 
extempore  garlands,  and  flung  them  in  showers  upon  the 
panting  minstrel ;  while  the  editors  of  the  local  papers 
next  morning  assured  him,  in  floods  of  flattering  epigrams, 
that  humble  as  he  was  now,  future  ages  would  acknow- 
ledge ihe  '  divinity'  of  Jasmin  1  " 

"  There  is,"  he  adds,  "  a  feature  about  these  recita- 
tions, which  is  still  more  extraordinary  than  the  uncon- 
trollable fits  of  popular  enthusiasm  which  they  produce. 
The  last  entertainment  of  the  kind,  given  by  Jasmin,  in 
one  of  the  Pyrenean  cities — I  forget  which — produced 
2,000  francs.  Every  sou  of  this  went  to  the  public 
charities.  Jasmin  will  not  accept  a  stiver  of  money  so 
earned.  With  a  species  of  perhaps  unrestrained,  but 
certainly  exalted  chivalric  feeling,  he  declines  to  appear 
before  an  audience  to  exhibit,  for  money,  the  gifts  with 
which  nature  has  endowed  him.  After,  perhaps,  a  bril- 
liant tour  through  the  south  of  France,  delighting  vast 
audiences  in  every  city,  and  flinging  many  thousands  of 
francs  into  every  poor-box  which  he  passes,  the  poet  con- 
tentedly returns  to  his  humble  occupation,  and  to  the 
little  shop  where  he  earns  his  bread  by  his  daily  toil,  as 
a  barber  and  hair-dresser.  It  will  be  generally  admitted, 
that  the  man  capable  of  self-denial,  of  so  truly  heroic  a 
nature  as  this,  is  no  ordinary  poetaster.  One  would  be 
puzzled  to  find  a  similar  instance  of  perfect  and  absolute 
disinterestedness  in  the  roll  of  minstrels,  from  Homer 
downwards ;  and  to  tell  the  truth,  there  does  seem  a  spice 
of  Quixotism  mingled  with,  and  tinging  the  pure  fervour 
of  the  enthusiast." 


PROSPECTIVENESS. 

No  subject  perhaps  has  more  engaged  the  attention  of 
the  philosopher,  or  drawn  forth  the  noblest  strains  of  the 
inspired  poet,  than  that  of  time.  On  it  the  energies  of 
all  mankind  are  concentrated,  and  by  it  the  whole  tenor 
of  our  lives  is  unquestionably  governed.  As  well  by  ex- 
ternal evidences,  as  by  internal  emotions,  man  is  made 
conscious  of  time  being,  as  it  were,  one  rapid  continuous 
1  stream  flowing  into  the  mighty  ocean  of  eternity;  else 
would  his  thoughts,  his  energies,  his  calculations,  be 
otherwise  placed.  Life  is  no  magician-made  elysium, 
where  happiness  is  the  very  air  we  breathe,  nor  have  we 
the  boon  of  everlasting  youth  to  cheat  the  king  of  terrors 
of  his  prey,  but  it  is  on  the  contrary,  a  tissue ;  woven  of 
mingled  pleasures  and  pains ;  and  of  but  brief  dura- 
tion. From  this  fact  results  the  mental  movements  that 
form  the  subject  of  the  present  paper,  and  though  the 
height  and  depth  of  the  mysteries  of  our  nature  cannot 
be  ascertained,  so  long  as  the  film  of  mortality  clouds 
our  intellectual  gaze,  yet  to  the  earnest  searcher  for  such 
information  as  is  not  unattainable  by  our  thinking 
powers,  many  a  treasure  in  the  mine  of  truth  will  unfold 
itself,  pointing  onward  to  those  that  yet  lie  far  deeper, 
all  telling  the  great  end  of  our  existence  here. 

Man's  occupation  is  to  look  onward.  With  what  may 
be  called  the  present,  he  has  comparatively  little  to  do : 
all  his  intentions,  and  hopes,  and  fears,  point  towards  the 
future.  He  uses  the  past  as  his  guide  and  guardian 
through  the  mazes  of  events,  momentarily  opening  before 
him.  The  variable  nature  of  all  that  appertains  to  earth 
awakes  in  his  mind  corresponding  anxieties.  Were  his 
life  one  round  of  pleasures,  and  were  grief  unknown, 
where  would  be  hope,  fear,  and  other  similar  emotions  of 
the  mind  springing  from  the  feeling  of  uncertainty  ?  Far 
too  limited,  however,  is  that  prospectiveness  that  in- 
fluences the  greater  portion  of  our  race !  Wrapt  up  in 
what  appears  to  a  certain  extent  known  and  definite,  it 
cares  not  to  penetrate  beyond  a  feeling  arising  from  the 


innate  longing  of  the  mind,  to  grasp  every  happiness 
within  its  reach,  so  far  as  experience,  both  past  and 
passing  can  vouch  for  the  possibility  of  its  attainment. 
The  walk  by  faith  is  disregarded  in  the  importunate  hurry 
of  the  mind,  and  in  by  far  the  majority  of  instances,  the 
walk  by  sight  is  substituted.  Thus,  however,  is  pros- 
pectiveness lamentably  narrowed  in  its  exertions.  How 
laudable  is  the  desire  to  obtain  all  the  happiness  virtue 
has  placed  within  our  reach  I  In  cherishing  such  a  feel- 
ing, we  but  obey  a  mighty  instinct  of  our  nature,  but 
higher  and  holier  objects  are  attainable  by  us,  however 
apathetically  by  reason  of  their  fancied  distance  from  us, 
we  regard  their  objects  in  the  realization,  of  whose 
unsullied  bliss,  the  stretch  of  the  imagination,  the  pang 
of  the  heart,  the  wrinkle  of  the  brow,  the  tossing  on  the 
great  ocean  of  life,  are  less  than  the  dust  of  the  balance. 
Mankind  has  fallen  into  an  universal  error,  in  caring  for 
the  comparatively  foreseen  and  temporal,  in  neglect  of  the 
unseen  and  eternal.  Men,  for  the  most  part,  are  unwilling 
to  act  upon  what  appears  to  them  in  the  light  of  a 
mere  hypothesis,  or,  as  far  beyond  the  reach  of  human 
fallibility. 

Leaving  these,  we  will  advance  to  higher  ground,  as  at 
first  we  intended  to  do,  and  endeavour  to  combine  the 
main-springs  of  those  events,  whose  actual  occurrence  is 
uniformly  attended  by  every-day  experience,  with  those 
that  are  yet  hidden  in  the  future,  far  beyond  mortal  ken 
and  comprehension. 

Man,  then,  is  not  created  without  having  assigned  to 
him  his  purpose  to  perform.  His  eminent  mental  and  phy- 
sical capabilities  proclaim  this.  To  attain  to  the  fulfilmentof 
this  purpose,  or  end  in  life,  various  emotions  and  impulses 
are  inwoven  into  his  nature ;  some  to  obviate  the  ill  effects 
of  life's  contingencies,  by  depicting  on  the  tablet  of  his 
imagination  the  bright  and  beautiful  in  typical  demon- 
stration of  realities ;  and  others  either  guiding  him  in  his 
search  for  the  hidden  treasures,  everywhere  interspersed 
with  his  catalogue  of  troubles,  or  aiding  him  to  steer 
clear  of  all  impediments  to  his  mental  and  physical  pro- 
gress. Even  in  his  earliest  childhood,  the  pupil  of  his 
own  expanding  observation,  man  views  in  the  activities  of 
those  around  him  what  must  one  day  be  a  care  to  him- 
self. And  at  this  early  stage  in  the  formation  of  his  ideas, 
when  the  mind,  as  yet  un warped  by  prejudice,  nor 
hardened  by  wilfulness,  is  plastic,  and  open  to  conviction; 
most  anxious  and  careful  counsels  should  be  instilled  into 
it  with  reference  to  the  great  end  of  his  existence  here,  and 
care  should  also  be  taken  to  make  the  seeds  once  sown, 
ripen  under  the  genial  atmosphere  of  virtuous  example, 
to  a  strong  and  stately  tree,  when  the  weeds  of  worldly 
influence  can  no  longer  rise  high  enough  to  choke  it. 
Man  must  be  anxious — it  is  thus  with  us  all — thus,  there- 
fore, will  those  anxieties,  the  elements  of  his  prospective- 
ness  be  turned  into  their  proper  channel,  and  in  the  end 
add  never-fading  happiness  to  the  boon  of  immortality 
already  conferred  upon  him  at  his  creation,  in  the  promise 
that  his  intellectual  faculties  shall  baflle  successfully  the 
might  of  death,  and  the  victory  of  the  grave. 

The  remarks  made  as  to  the  anxiety  divinely  implanted 
in  the  nature  of-  man  lead  us  on  to  other  considerations, 
all  connected  with  our  subject.  We  think  it  would  be 
interesting  to  take,  as  it  were,  a  general  historical  view  of 
the  workings  of  the  human  mind  under  the  influences  of 
prospectiveness  ;  and  as  when  engaged  on  such  a  topic, 
we  cannot  avoid,  superficially  at  least,  encountering  the 
fact,  that  man's  prospectiveness  is  very  frequently  ren- 
dered dim  for  a  time,  by  the  opaque  clouds  of  sorrow  sur- 
rounding it,  and  that  it  becomes  cramped  in  its  energetic 
struggles  to  cope  with  the  difficulties  that  impede  its  pro- 
gress onward ;  so  if  from  our  remarks,  'aught  could  be 
gleaned,  that  might  conduce  to  restore  those  energies  to 
their  primitive  activity,  we  should  ourselves  derive  much 
happiness  therefrom.  So  soon  as  man  on  his  introduc- 
tion as  a  citizen  of  the  world,  is  endued  with  powers  of 
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observation,  as  yet  little  guided  by  practical  experience 
the  influences  exercised  by  natural  objects  over  his 
organs  of  sense  and  feeling  cannot  but  be  productive  of 
deep  enjoyment  to  him.  As  in  the  all-wise  ordinations 
of  Providence  he  is  a  creature  possessed  of  a  mental  life 
that  is  subjected  to,  and  derives  impressions  from  the 
external  or  physical  life,  so  ere  the  stern  realities  of  the 
latter  have  clouded  the  serene  -happiness  and  buoyancy 
of  the  former,  he  clings  with  yearning  fondness  to  things 
so  beautiful  to  him,  and  ignorantly  pictures  to  himself  in 
his  infant  imagination  a  paradise  unsullied  by  cares  that 
must  sooner  or  later  dispel  such  dreams  ;  thoughtless  and 
peaceful  is  he,  as  the  butterfly  that  breathes  out  its  ephe- 
meral existence  in  the  warm  bright  sunshine  of  the  sum- 
mer months.  It  is  only  when  jnan  becomes  convinced 
of  the  utter  inanity  of  those  things  he  has  been  in  pur- 
suit of,  and  hence  discovers  the  invaluable  aid  of  caution 
in  directing  him  along  the  path  he  has  marked  out  for 
himself,  that  the  anxieties  most  important  for  our  consi- 
deration begin  to  develop  themselves.  View  him  now  in 
early  life,  when  his  former  collision  with  the  mutable 
character  and  events  of  the  world  has  implanted  a  pre- 
possession in  his  mind  in  favour  of  some  particular  pur- 
suit. He  looks  through  the  vista  of  years  before  him, 
and  arguing  from  the  analogy  existent  between  himself 
and  other  rational  creatures,  sees  that  he  must  attain  to 
a  certain  position  in  society,  in  order  that  he  may  reap 
to  himself  not  merely  the  respect,  but  also  the  applause 
and  notice  of  his  fellow-men.  Let  none  say  such  a 
feeling  does  not  oft  predominate  in  youth.  We  are  not 
now  speaking  of  the  sons  of  affluence,  but  of  those,  who, 
in  order  that  they  may  attain  the  social  importance  they 
aim  at,  must  encounter  many  and  great  struggles.  View 
again  such  a  one  at  a  more  mature  period  of  life :  actuated 
by  an  ambition  inherent  in  the  nature  of  man,  he  has 
fixed  the  goal  of  all  his  hopes  at  an  eminence  in  society 
beyond  his  present  condition.  The  trials,  the  partial 
fainting  of  heart  that  must  sometimes  oppress  him  in 
that  arduous  race  are  disregarded;  the  will  alone  asserts 
its  omnipotence,  and  prevails.  Now,  flattered  and 
caressed  by  friends,  or  pushed  onward  by  partial  suc- 
cesses, he  grows  exuberant  with  hope  ;  anon,  jostled  by 
adversity  or  disappointment  that  has  flung  a  temporary 
blight  upon  those  hopes,  he  seems  ready  to  fall  into  the 
depths  of  despair.  Amid  this  stormy  tossing  to  and  fro, 
this,  alternate  conspicuity  and  disappearance  of  the 
beacon  round  which  his  very  heartstrings  cling,  with  the 
cold,  apathetic  world  around  him,  and,  as  he  fancies,  no 
resources  of  his  own  to  act  like  balm  upon  those  troubled 
waters  j  who,  save  those  that  have  known  such  "  carking 
care"  can  divine  the  nature  of  his  feelings  ?  At  this  point 
brut  too  often  he  flings  himself,  a  suicide  upon  the  ocean 
of  Eternity,  or  becomes  the  prey  of  misanthropic  gloom. 
Yet  have  we  now  so  sad  a  picture;  for  he  that  has  right 
views  of  life,  and  of  his  duties  as  a  heir  of  that  world  of 
light  where  "  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling,  and  the 
weary  are  at  rest,"  will  never  suffer  the  irritations  of  life 
so  far  to  obtain  mastery  over  his  feelings  as  to  overcome 
his  trusting  hope  in  the  future.  For  such  a  one  there  is 
ever  flowing  a  calm,  peace-bestowing  under-current  of 
thought,  and  something  points  his  grief-worn,  toiling 
mind  onward  to  scenes  in  his  imagination  so  fair  and 
glowing,  that  each  unworthy  thought  lies  palsied  in  an 
instant,  and  the  soul,  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of 
eternal  love,  gathers  strength  for  future  struggles. 

But  to  other  considerations  on  the  subject  of  prospec- 
tiveness  too  great  importance  cannot  be  attached.  In 
the  eyes  of  those  well  skilled  in  the  wiliness  of  worldly 
policy,  the  great  master  of  a  man's  destiny  is  his  present 
position  in  society,  and  the  wish  to  rise  beyond  this, 
unless  in  one  gifted  with  extraordinary  abilities,  would  be 
called  by  such,  a  mere  chimera  of  the  imagination.  Yet, 
in  such  a  case,  more  is  to  be  judged  of  from  the  inward 
organisation  of  the  mind  than  xway  at  first  sight  appear 


possible.  If  after  a  few  battlings  with  impeding  circum- 
stances, the  mind,  forlorn  and  disappointed,  views  with 
chagrin,  almost  amounting  to  hatred,  the  various  obstacles 
to  its  wishes,  it  is  much  to  be  feared  that  a  careless, 
soulless  indifference  will  shackle  its  future  progi'ess. 
Such  feelings  argue  at  once  that  the  subject  of  them  walks 
merely  by  sight.  But  if,  emboldened  by  a  confidence 
drawn  from  the  nature  of  his  mission,  man  feels  that  the 
intellectual  capacities  with  which  he  is  gifted  are  sufficient 
to  grapple  with  the  difficulties  into  the  midst  of  which  he 
has  been  thrown,  he  has  that  that  will  support  him 
through  every  contest.  Man's  ultimate  success  in  life  13 
commensurate  with  the  resources  God  has  given  him. 
We  are  not  now  speaking  of  those  whose  minds  are  stored 
with  the  treasures  of  genius,  but  of  those  who  with  a 
moderate  amount  of  talent,  unexaggerated  by  vanity,  and 
a  due  amount  of  discrimination,  seek  their  proper  level  in 
the  social  scale.  Such  is  the  man  who  walks  by  faith, 
and  on  him  the  troubles  that  beset  his  path  exercise  only 
a  chastening  influence.  They  endow  the  crown  of  his 
eventful  elevation  with  an  added  jewel ;  he  will  cherish  it 
the  more  from  a  feeling  akin  to  the  one  that  animates  a 
man  who  has  regained  his  own  dear  fireside,  after  having 
been  rescued  from  the  fury  of  an  ocean  tempest. 

A  few  words  in  conclusion.  We  have  seen  that  a 
man's  powers  of  attaining  his  proper  level  in  society  lie 
within  himself,  to  a  certain  extent.  Let  not  the  treasures 
of  his  deathless  mind  perish  for  lack  of  using.  The  dream 
of  mere  empty  ambition,  unsubstantiated  by  the  pos- 
session of  sufficient  intellect  and  energy  to  grasp 
the  desired  object,  is  transient,  and  often,  moreover, 
sinks  into  the  opposite  extreme,  whilst  experience, 
that  test  of  so  many  earthly  successes,  speaks  loudly 
now,  as  in  former  days,  for  the  encouragement  of 
those  whose  Prospectiveness  is  led  on  its  way  rejoicing  by 
its  two  stalwart  companions,  Patience  and  Perseverance. 
We  speak,  therefore,  to  the  intellectual  warrior  sacred 
words  of  encouragement  and  advice:  "the  race  is  not 
always  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong,"  and 
"  in  all  thy  ways  acknowledge  God,  and  He  shall  direct 
thy  paths." 


PEACE    AT    HOME. 

It  is  just  as  possible  to  keep  a  calm  house,  as  a  clean 
house,  a  cheerful  house,  an  orderly  house,  as  a  furnished 
house,  if  the  heads  set  themselves  to  do  so.  Where  is  the 
difficulty  of  consulting  each  other's  weakness  as  well  as 
each  other's  wants — each  other's  tempers,  as  each  other's 
characters  ?  Oh  !  it  is  by  leaving  the  peace  at  home  to 
chance,  instead  of  pursuing  it  by  a  system,  that  so  many 
houses  are  unhappy.  It  deserves  notice,  also,  that  almost 
any  one  can  be  courteous  and  patient  in  a  neighbour's 
house.  If  anything  go  wrong,  or  be  out  of  time,  or  is 
disagreeable  there,  it  is  made  the  best  of,  not  the  worst ; 
even  efforts  are  made  to  excuse  it,  and  to  show  it  is  not  felt ; 
or,  if  felt,  it  is  attributed  to  accident,  not  to  design ;  and 
this  is  not  only  easy,  but  natural,  in  the  house  of  a  friend. 
We  will  not,  therefore,  believe  that  what  is  so  natural  in 
the  house  of  another  is  impossible  at  home,  but  maintain, 
without  fear,  that  all  the  courtesies  of  social  life  may  be 
upheld  in  domestic  societies.  A  husband,  as  willing  to 
DO  pleased  at  home,  and  as  anxious  to  please  as  in  his 
neighbour's  house,  and  a  wife  as  intent  on  making  things 
comfortable  every  day  to  her  family,  as  on  set  days  to  her 
quests,  could  not  fail  to  make  their  own  home  happy. 
Let  us  not  evade  the  point  of  these  remarks,  by  recurring 
;o  the  maxim  about  allowances  for  temper.  It  is  worse 
than  folly  to  refer  to  our  tenlper,  unless  we  could  prove 
that  we  ever  gained  anything  good  by  giving  way  to  it. 
Fits  of  humour  punish  us  quite  as  much,  if  not  more, 
than  those  they  are  vented  upon  :  and  it  actually  requires 
more  effort,  and  inflicts  more  pain,  to  give  them  up,  than 
would  be  requisite  to  avoid  them. 
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ORIGIN    OF    QUARRELS. 

The  sweetest,  the  most  clinging  affection  is  often  shaken 
by  the  slightest  breath  of  unkindness,  as  the  delicate  rings 
and  tendrils  of  the  vine  are  agitated  by  the  faintest  air 
that  blooma  in  summer.  An  unkind  word  from  one 
beloved  often  draws  blood  from  many  a  heart  which 
would  defy  the  battle-axe  of  hatred,  or  the  keenest  edge 
of  vindictive  satire.  Nay,  the  shade,  the  gloom  of  the 
face  familiar  and  dear  awakens  grief  and  pain.  These,  in 
the  elegant  words  of  the  preacher  Seed,  are  the  little 
thorns  which,  though  men  of  rougher  form  may  make 
their  way  through  them  without  feeling  much,  extremely 
incommode  persons  of  a  more  refined  turn  in  their  journey 
through  life,  and  make  their  travelling  irksome  and  un- 
pleasant. Oh,  how  careful  ought  we  to  be  not  to  darken 
over  and  mutilate  the  sweet  images  of  hope,  and  joy,  and 
peace,  that  might  gild  the  current  of  our  own,  and  of  our 
companion's  life,  by  suffering  these  spots  to  mingle  with 
them,— these  shadows  of  upas  leaves  to  be  reflected  in 
the  stream  !  Of  all  cruel  words  and  deeds,  the  word  or 
the  deed  that  would  darken  hope  is  the  most  cruel.  Upon 
old  Latin  models  we  see  Hope  delineated  in  the  act  of 
drawing  back  her  garment,  that  her  footsteps  may  not  be 
impeded;  and  it  is  also  worth  remarking,  that  she  is 
always  drawn  in  the  attitude  of  motion, — she  is  always 
advancing.  Sweet  traveller !  who  would  have  the  heart 
to  stop  thee,  albeit,  in  this  world  thou  wilt  never  find  the 
garden  to  which  thou  art  journeying !  Go  on,  with  thy 
flower  in  thy  hand,  and  may  the  blessing  of  God  go  with 
thec  ! — Fraser's  Magazine. 

FALSE    HISTORY. 

The  hero  of  the  historian  has  been,  too  long,  the  fight- 
ing man;  and,  if  a  large  portion  of  history  might  be 
believed,  the  great  problems  of  society  have  all  been 
solved  by  the  sword.  History,  in  the  classical  times,  like 
the  bard  of  the  romantic  times,  was  little  more  than  the 
retainer  of  the  worldly  great.  The  virtue  of  the  Roman 
was  valour  {virtus} ;  and  the  march  of  the  world's  des- 
tinies was  all  represented  by  the  march  of  the  legions.  It 
was  impossible  that  history  so  written  should  not  be, 
occasionally,  an  unconscious  satirist  of  itself, — though  the 
satire,  recorded  in  "  invisible  ink"  for  that  time,  remained 
to  be  read  in  the  light  of  an  improved  intelligence  ;  and 
its  page  is,  accordingly,  full  of  morals  of  the  kind,  which 
are  legible  enough  in  our  day.  The  great  and  attitudinal 
figure  of  Quintus  Curtius,  mounted  on  his  war-horse, 
clad  in  glittering  armour,  and  riding,  full  career,  before 
assembled  Rome,  into  a  hole  in  the  forum,  for  the  salva- 
tinn  of  the  city,  is  rebuked  by  the  less  showy,  but  also 
less  equivocal  service  of  the  goose  of  the  Capitol ;  and 
Alexander  the  Macedonian  shares  his  historic  immortality 
with  his  horse,  Bucephalus.  And,  by  the  way,  this  same 
showy  and  dramatic  figure  of  the  armed  Curtius,  engaged 
in  his  sacrifice,  may  stand  as,  in  itself,  an  expression,  in 
the  form  of  apologue,  of  the  entire  philosophy  of  a  great 
part  of  ancient  history.  Overlooking  all  the  hidden 
causes,  the  inevitable  moral  sequences  which  mould  the 
destinies  of  men,  it  has  been  ever  the  man  in  armour 
who,  according  to  its  crude  teaching,  ruled  the  issues  of 
his  age.  The  emergencies  of  the  Commonwealth  could 
only  be  met,  or  the  wounds  of  humanity  closed  up,  as  the 
gulf  in  the  Roman  forum  could  only  be  filled  by  the 
warrior.  All  the  earth  of  Rome's  Seven  Hills,  and  all 
the  labour  of  her  citizens,  could  do  nothing  towards 
closing  the  gap  in  her  soil :— add  the  armed  man — and 
he  filled  it  of  himself !  A  better  philosophy,  in  our  day 
is  reversing  many  a  historic  sentence  j  and  history  itself 
is,  to  a  great  extent,  being  re-written.  Amid  the  soft, 
clear  peace-lights  of  the  world,  the  false  glare  of  what 
once  seemed  human  glory,  stands  detected ;  and,  in  the 
review  of  even  those  wars  which  have  had  the  argument 
of  a  national  necessity,  real  or  fancied,  the '  world  will 


scarcely  make  the  mistake,  to-day,  of  ranking  the  hero 
of  battle  in  the  first  class  of  heroes.  Still,  in  the  hour 
of  contest  for  interests  ill  understood,  and  amid  the 
artificial  morality  which  all  such  contests  engender,  it  is 
intelligible  enough  how  the  warlike  conqueror  should  have 
so  long  imposed  himself  upon  the  world  in  gigantic  di- 
reensions.  The  wielding  of  great  physical  forces  has  tho 
same  effect  upon  the  imagination,  that  the  directing  of 
great  moral  ones  should  have  upon  the  reason ;  and  the 
pictures  of  events  are  written  on  the  imagination  at  onoe, 
as  by  a  moral  Daguerreotype, — while  their  truths  are  im. 
pressed  on  the  reason,  through  the  slower  process  of 
analysis  and  induction.  Imagination  is  a  mirror  that 
reflects  merely  the  figures  of  events — and  does  so  in- 
stantly; while  reason  is  a  scale  that  measures  their 
qualities, — and,  to  make  no  mistake  in  the  reckoning, 
must  do  it  slowly.  To  the  imagination,  then,  those  who 
have  had,  or  thought  they  had,  an  interest  in  war,  have 
been  careful  to  appeal — surrounding  the  latter  by  all  such 
lights  and  colours  as  make  the  most  showy  impression  on 
that  faculty.  It  is  the  "pomp  and  circumstance  of 
glorious  war"  that,  in  the  eyes  of  men,  have  so  long 

made  ambition  virtue."  The  clamour  of  the  trumpet 
and  the  roll  of  the  drum  have  stifled,  many  and  many  a 
time,  the  "  still,  small  voices"  in  the  misgiving  heart. 
Like  the  great  gong  which  was  kept  sounding  in  the 
temple  of  the  Mexican  Dagon,  while  the  human  sacrifices 
were  performing,  the  shout  in  the  train  of  conquerors  has 
been  sedulously  excited  and  fed,  while  widows  and  orphans 
were  being  made,  and  humanity  was  receiving  those  deep 
wounds,  from  which  she  could  not  recover  in  many  a  year 
of  peace. — Athen&um. 

THE  CYNIC. 

The  Cynic  is  one  who  never  sees  a  good  quality  in  a 
man,  and  never  fails  to  see  a  bad  one.  He  is  the  human 
owl,  vigilant  in  darkness,  and  blind  to  light,  mousing  for 
vermin  and  never  seeing  noble  game.  The  Cynic  puts 
all  human  actions  into  two  classes — openly  bad,  and 
secretly  bad.  All  virtue  and  generosity  and  disinterested- 
ness are  merely  the  appearance  of  good,  but  selfish  at  the 
bottom.  He  holds  that  no  man  does  a  good  thing  except 
for  profit.  The  effect  of  his  conversation  upon  your  feel- 
ings is  to  chill  and  sear  them  ;  to  send  you  away  sore  and 
morose.  His  criticism  and  inuendoes  fall  indiscriminately 
upon  every  loving  thing,  like  frost  upon  flowers.  If  a 
man  is  said  to  be  pure  and  chaste,  he  will  answer :  Yes, 
in  the  day  time.  If  a  woman  is  pronounced  virtuous,  he 

will  reply  :  Yes,  on  Sundays.     Mr.  B has  joined  the 

church :  Certainly,  the  elections  are  coming  on.  The 
minister  of  the  gospel  is  called  an  example  of  diligence : 
It  is  his  trade.  Such  a  man  is  generous :  Of  other  men's 
money.  This  man  is  obliging:  To  lull  suspicion,  and 
cheat  you.  That  man  is  upright :  Because  he  is  green. 
Thus  his  eye  strains  out  every  good  quality,  and  takes  in 
only  the  bad.  To  him  religion  is  hypocrisy  j  honesty,  a 
preparation  for  fraud ;  virtue,  only  want  of  opportunity ; 
and  undeniable  purity,  asceticism.  The  live-long  day  he 
will  coolly  sit  with  sneering  lip,  uttering  sharp  speeches 
in  the  quickest  manner,  and  in  polished  phrase,  trans- 
fixing every  character  which  is  presented:  His  words 
are  softer  than  oil,  yet  they  are  drawn  swords. — H.  W. 
Beecher. 

STEAMBOAT    BUILDING    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

The  annual  report  of  commerce  and  navigation  gives 
the  following  aggregate   of  the   number   of  steamboats   j 
built  in  the  United  States  since  1824,  twenty-five  years, 
in  periods  of  five  years  each  :— From  1824  to  1829,  194  j   i 
from  1829  to  1834,  304 ;  from  1834  to  1839,  504 ;  from   j 
1839   to  1844,  522;   from  1844  to  1849,  969  j   total, 
2492.     Two-thirds  of  these  are  built  in  the  west,  one-   j 
sixth  of  them  in  Ohio.     The  largest  number  of  steamers   j 
built  at  one  place  are  built  in  Pittsburg  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood.— New  York  Paper. 
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THE    FIRESIDE. 

BY  D.   F.   MCCARTHY. 

I  HAVE  tasted  all  life's  pleasures,  I  have  snatched  at  al 

its  joys, 

The  dance's  merry  measures  and  the  revel's  festive  noise ; 
Though  wit  flash'd  bright  the  live-long  night,  and  flowed 

the  ruby  tide, 
I  sighed  for  thee,  I  sighed  for  thee,  my  own  fireside ! 

In  boyhood's  dreams  I  wandered  far,  across  the  ocean's 

breast, 
In  search  of  some  bright  earthly  star,  some  happy  isle  o 

rest; 

I  little  thought  the  bliss  I  sought  in  roaming  far  and  wide 
Was  sweetly  centred  all  in  thee,  my  own  fireside ! 

How  sweet  to  turn  at  evening's  close  from  all  our  cares 

away, 

And  end  in  calm,  serene  repose,  the  swiftly  passing  day ! 
The  pleasant  books,  the  smiling  looks  of  sister  or  of  bride, 
All  fairy  ground  doth  make  around  one's  own  fireside ! 

"  My  Lord"  would  never  condescend  to  honour  my  poor 

hearth ; 
"  His  Grace"  would  scorn  a  host  or  friend  of  mere  plebeian 

birth ; 

And  yet  the  lords  of  human  kind,  whom  man  has  deified, 
For  ever  meet  in  converse  sweet  around  my  fireside ! 

The  poet  sings  his  deathless  songs,  the  sage  his  lore  repeats, 

The  patriot  tells  his  country's  wrongs,  the  chief  his  war- 
like feats : 

Though  far  away  may  be  their  clay,  and  gone  their  earthly 
pride, 

Each  godlike  mind  in  books  enshrined  still  haunts  my 
fireside. 

Oh  I  let  me  glance  a  moment  through  the  coming  crowd 

of  years, 
Their  triumphs  or  their  failures,  their  sunshine  or  their 

tears, 

How  poor  or  great  may  be  my  fate,  I  care  not  what  betide, 
So  peace  and  love  but  hallow  thee,  my  own  fireside  ! 

Still  let  me  hold  the  vision  close,  and  closer  to  my  sight ; 
Still,  still  in  hopes  elysian,  let  my  spirit  wing  its  flight ; 
Still  let  me  dream,  life's  shadowy  stream  may  yield  from 

out  its  tide, 
A  mind  at  rest,  a  tranquil  breast,  a  quiet  fireside ! 


"  To  write  well  is  at  once  to  think  well,  to  feel  rightly, 
and  to  render  properly  :  it  is  to  have,  at  the  same  time, 
mind,  soul,  taste :  style  supposes  the  reunion  and  the  ex- 
ercise of  all  the  intellectual  faculties.  The  style  is  the 
man"  Such  are  the  last  words  of  Buffon's  Maxims. 
Southey  speaks  of  the  same  subject  in  the  following  pas- 
sage, from  one  of  his  familiar  letters: — "A  man  with  a 
clear  head,  a  good  heart,  and  an  honest  understanding, 
will  always  write  well :  it  is  owing  either  to  a  muddy 
head,  an  evil  heart,  or  a  sophisticated  intellect  that  men 
write  badly,  and  sin  either  against  reason,  or  goodness,  or 
sincerity.  There  may  be  secrets  in  painting,  but  there 
are  none  in  style.  When  I  have  been  asked  the  foolish 
question,  what  a  young  man  should  do  who  wishes  to 
I  acquire  a  good  style  ?  my  answer  has  been,  that  he  should 
never  think  about  it,  but  say  what  he  has  to  say  as  per- 
spicuously as  he  can,  and  as  briefly  as  he  can,  and  then 
the  style  will  take  care  of  itself/' 


DIAMOND    DUST. 

HUMAN  heads  are  like  hogsheads ;  the  emptier  they  are, 
the  louder  report  they  give  of  themselves. 

CHASTISEMENT  does  not  always  immediately  follow  error, 
but  sometimes  comes  when  least  expected. 

LAY  your  designs  with  wisdom,  carry  them  on  with 
resolution,  and,  let  the  result  be  what  it  may,  you  will 
have  discharged  your  duty. 

WHOEVER  wishes  another  harm  will,  if  the  oppor- 
tunity offers,  endeavour  to  bring  him  down. 

STEEP  regions  cannot  be  surmounted  save  by  winding 
paths  ;  on  the  plain,  straight  roads  conduct  from  place 
to  place. 

ALL  great  spirits  are  unconscious  of  the  work  they  do. 
The  earth  puts   forth  the  poetry  of  the  season  without 
an  effort,  and  Genius  partakes  of  the  blindness  of  Nature. 
SOME  have  more  pleasure  in  the  exercise  of  benevo- 
lence than  others  have  in  receiving  benefits. 

Too  much  is  seldom  enough.  Pumping  after  your 
bucket  is  full  prevents  its  keeping  so. 

THE  art  of  poetry  is  to  touch  the  passions,  and  its  duty 
to  lead  them  on  the  side  of  virtue. 

A  WEAK  mind  is  like  a  microscope,  which  magnifies 
trifling  things,  but  cannot  receive  great  ones. 

To  be  extolled  for  a  quality,  which  a  man  knows  him- 
self to  want,  should  give  him  no  other  happiness  than  to 
be  mistaken  for  the  owner  of  an  estate,  over  which  he 
chances  to  be  travelling. 

As  humility  regulates  the  interior,  so  modesty  disci- 
plines the  exterior. 

THE  soul  finds  its  reflection  in  our  behaviour,  and  we 
can  read  its  inclination  and  disgust  as  legibly  in  our 
actions,  as  physicians  the  state  of  the  body  by  the  beating 
of  the  pulse. 

THE  superficial  often  applaud  vanity  and  weakness, 
when  they  fancy  they  are  admiring  and  approving  virtue. 

To  scold  servants  at  their  work  is  not  the  best  way  to 
ncrease  their  diligence,  or  to  get  it  well  done. 

ALL  may  mend;  and  sympathies  are  healing;  and 
reason  hath  its  influence  with  the  worst;  and  in  those 
worst  is  ample  hope,  if  only  thou  have  charity  and 
*th. 

VAGUE,  injurious  reports  are  no  men's  lies,  but  all 
men's  carelessness. 

HAPPINESS— the  moon  for  which  the  world  is  always 
crying. 

THERE  is  hardly  any  circumstance  so  bad  that  it  may 
not  be  made  worse  by  mismanagement. 

ALL  men  are  better  than  their  ebullitions  of  evil ;  but 
;hey  a"re  also  worse  than  their .  outbursts  of  noble  en- 
ihusiasm.  ,  ," 

THE  present  and  the  future  are  rivals ;  and,  whoever 
ays  court  to  the  one  must  resign  the  other. 

WHEN  we  seem  to  blame  ourselves,  we  mean  only  to 
extort  praise. 

To  decline  all  advice,  unless  the  example  of  the  giver 
confirms  his  precepts,  would  be  about  as  sapient  as  if  a 
raveller  were  to  refuse  to  follow  the  directions  of  a  finger- 
>ost,  xanless  it  drew  its  one  leg  out  of  the  ground,  or, 
ather,  hopped  after  its  own  finger. 

BY  reading  we  enjoy  the  dead,  by  conversation  the 
iving,  and  by  contemplation  ourselves. 

VULGARITY  of  manners  may  co-exist  with  a  polished 
mind,  and  urbanity  with  a  vulgar  one ;  the  union  of  both 
onstitutes  the  gentleman,  whatever  may  be  the  grade  in 
hich  it  is  found. 
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THE  GREAT  EVENT  OF  THE  YEAR. 

The  time  shall  come,  when,  free  as  sea  or  wind, 

Unbounded  Thames  shall  flow  for  all  mankind, 

Whole  nations  enter  with  each  swelling  tide, 

And  seas  but  join  the  regions  they  divide  ; 

Earth's  distant  ends  our  glories  shall  behold, 

And  the  new  world  launch  forth  to  meet  the  old. — POPE. 

ALL  the  world  looks  forward  with  increasing  interest  to 
the  approaching  Grand  Spectacle  in  Hyde  Park — the 
World's  Exhibition  of  1851.  Preparations  are  going 
forward  in  all  directions,  abroad  and  at  home,  with  the 
view  of  enabling  sight-seeing  multitudes  to  visit  London 
during  the  summer,  and  gaze  on  the  accumulated  won- 
ders stored  up  in  the  Crystal  Palace.  London  has  before 
this  been  a  centre  of  lively  interest  to  millions,  but  never 
to  the  same  extent  as  now.  The  annual  "  May  Meet- 
ings" sink  into  insignificance  before  the  world  s  May 
meeting  of  this  year  ;  and  the  visit  of  the  Allied  Sove- 
reigns in  1814  will  prove  to  have  been  paltry  in  com- 
parison with  the  visit  of  the  Allied  Peoples  in  1851. 

Forty  years  have  passed  since  then,  how  full  of  indus- 
trial progress  and  scientific  triumphs  !  Forty  years  ago, 
very  few  working  men  in  the  manufacturing  districts 
could  afford  either  the  time  or  the  money  to  pay  a  visit 
to  London ;  now,  they  are  preparing  to  visit  it  in  thou- 
sands, we  might  almost  say  in  millions,  and  they  are 
economizing  in  clubs,  savings-banks,  and  benefit  socie- 
ties, for  the  purpose.  Forty  years  ago,  it  took  several 
days  to  reach  London  from  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  by 
the  fast  coaches ;  and  the  cost  was  three  times  what  it  is 
now.  It  is  railways  that  have  made  the  Exhibition  of' 
1851  accessible  to  the  industrious  producers  of  even  the 
remotest  districts,  and  brought  London  within  reach  of 
every  part  of  Britain. 

And  not  only  the  producers  of  Britain,  but  of  nearly 
all  Europe  besides.  Railways  and  steam-boats  will  bring 
streams  of  population  from  France,  from  Belgium,  from 
Germany,  from  Denmark,  from  Sweden,  and  even  from 
Russia  itself. 

For  mind  can  conquer  time  and  space, 

Bid  East  and  West  shake  hands,. 
Bring  over  ocean,  face  to  face, 

Earth's  ocean  sever'd  strands  ; 
And,  on  the  path  of  iron,  hear 

Words  that  shall  wither  in  despair 
The  tyrants  of  all  lands. 

In  all  the  countries  we  have  named,  commissioners 
nave  been  appointed,  and  they  will  send  articles  for 
exhibition,  and  hosts  of  visitors  to  London,  along  the 
great  highways  of  Europe.  Belgium  has  even  determined 
to  send  a  number  of  her  artisans  at  the  public  expense, 
for  the  purpose  of  visiting  the  exhibition  and  completing 
their  education  at  the  best  industrial  schools  this  country 
can  furnish. 

We  shall  all  be  the  better  for  this  grand  rivalry  of 
nations,  and  friendly  competition  of  peoples.  French- 


men whom  Britons  have  so  often  before  met  foot  to  foot 
on  the  field  of  battle,  will  now  come  as  friends  and  allies. 
Poles  and  Russians,  Austrians  and  Hungarians,  Belgians 
and  Hollanders,  Swedes  and  Prussians,  will  be  disposed 
to  forget  their  feuds,  and  join  together  in  friendly 
rivalry  of  skill.  They  will  learn  to  respect  one  another  j 
each  will  have  something  to  impart,  and  something  to 
acquire.  The  childish  prejudices  which  keep  nations 
asunder  will  be  rubbed  off,  and  some  further  progress 
be  made  towards  the  "  grand  federation  of  the  world" 
prefigured  by  poets  and  seers.  Englishmen  will  learn  as 
much  as  their  foreign  visitors.  They  will  learn  to  res- 
pect them  more,  as  their  competitors  in  the  market  of 
the  world.  Foreigners  have  made  immense  strides  in 
all  the  industrial  arts  of  late  years  ;  they  have  neglected 
no  opportunity  of  extending  education,  knowledge,  and 
productive  skill — seeing  in  them  the  foundation  of  the 
true  wealth  of  nations  ;  and  we  must  expect  to  see  no 
small  proportion  of  the  prizes  carried  off  by  our  foreign 
visitors. 

The  Exhibition  will  afford  a  thousand  striking  in- 
stances  of  the  marvellous  things  that  man  can  do,  ani- 
mated by  energetic  purpose  and  labouring  with  unwearied 
industry.  From  the  snorting  fire-horse  that  bears  on- 
ward the  train  of  sight-seers  to  the  machines,  and  en- 
gines, and  products  of  industry,  with  which  the  Crystal 
Palace  is  to  be  filled — all  will  testify  to  the  power  of 
victorious  self-help  in  man,  the  world-worker. 

Look  at  that  steam-engine  and  those  piles  of  costly 
fabrics  which  it  has  produced !  Who  could  ever  have 
dreamt  of  such  results,  when  Watt  first  gave  his  disco- 
very to  the  world  ?  Did  Watt  himself  ever  contemplate 
such  a  triumph  as  this  Crystal  Palace  and  its  ten  thou- 
sand specimens  of  skill  and  contrivance  afford,  in  almost 
all  of  which  steam-power  has  been  the  principal  labourer  ? 
But  for  steam-power  that  magical  structure  could  not 
have  been  reared. 

In  cotton,  and  silk,  and  wool,  and  fabrics  of  all  kinds, 
steam  has  been  the  chief  worker,  man  the  contriver  and 
inventor.  Not  noblemen,  nor  titled  men ;  but  for  the 
most  part  poor  men,  and  toiling  men ;  for  to  such  does 
the  world  owe  all  its  grandest  discoveries.  The  architect 
of  the  steam-engine,  James  Watt,  was  a  mathematical 
instrument  maker;  the  contriver  of  the  spinning  machine, 
Richard  Arkwright,  was  a  barber  j  the  inventor  of  the 
railway  locomotive,  George  Stephenson,  was  a  Newcastle 
pit-man ;  and  the  architect  of  the  Crystal  Palace  itself, 
Joseph  Paxton,  was  originally  a  poor  gardener,  who  com- 
menced his  industrial  life  under  the  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
at  the  wage  of  twelve  shillings  a  week.  Laborious  in- 
dustry, earnest  perseverance,  diligent  self-culture,  ena- 
bled these  men  to  do  what  they  have  done;  to  fight 
battles  and  overcome  difficulties ;  bequeathing  their  great 
works  and  their  noble  examples  as  a  legacy  to  their  race. 

While  such  will  be  the  interest  of  the  Exhibition,  and 
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such  the  concourse  of  the  people  from  our  own  country, 
and  from  all  countries  to  visit  it,  the  question  occurs, 
Where  are  we  to  put  them  all  ?  Where  stow  them  ? 
Where  lodge  them  ?  One  calculator  estimates  the  visitors 
at  seven  millions — two  millions  foreign  and  colonial,  and 
five  millions  of  English,  Welsh,  Scotch  and  Irish !  There 
is  an  army  of  invasion  !  What  herds  of  cattle,  what 
granaries  of  corn,  what  oceans  of  beer,  will  be  required 
for  their  consumption ! 

But  think  of  the  house-room  wanted!  As  many 
foreigners  alone  in  London,  as  there  are  inhabitants  in  all 
Scotland !  And  as  many  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish,  as 
are  equal  to  about  one-third  the  population  of  all  England. 
It  does  certainly  look  formidable ;  still  the  accommo- 
dation is  not  impracticable.  London  itself  is  no  small 
place ;  occupying  as  it  does  more  than  50  square  miles  of 
surface.  A  city  some  twenty  miles  in  circumference,  con- 
taining 160,000  houses,  will  be*r  a  considerable  addition 
to  its  population.  The  5,000  tavernkeepers,  publicans, 
and  victuallers,  will  doubtless  do  their  utmost  to  accom- 
modate these  visitors  ;  and  large  numbers  of  them  have 
already  greatly  added  to  their  accommodation  in  the 
prospect  of  an  influx  of  customers.  Then,  lodging- 
keepers  will  contrive  an  extension  of  their  available  room, 
and  almost  streets  of  houses  have  been  taken  with  this 
|  view  for  the  ensuing  season.  In  anticipations  also  of  the 
crowd,  many  private  families  are  preparing  to  let  their 
houses  during  a  considerable  part  of  the  summer,  and 
this  win  liberate  a  large  portion  of  available  space  for 
I  visitors.  Country  cousins  will  find  accommodation  with 
I  their  friends  in  town,  and  few  are  without  such — London 
being  in  great  part  peopled  either  by  country  folks,  or  at 
least  fby  those  who  have  relatives  and  acquaintances  out 
of  town.  But  then  again,  numerous  though  the  visitors 
may  be,  they  will  not  all  come  in  a  day  j  they  will  be 
dispersed  over  ,'a  period  of  five  months  ;  and  doubtless 
measures  will  be  contrived  between  the  commissioners 
and  the  railway  companies,  (who  have  the  control  of  the 
[  stream  of  traffic  in  their  hands,)  to  regulate  the  flow  of 
population  into  London  during  that  period. 

Under  any  circumstances,  it  may  safely  be  affirmed  that 
the  streets  and  parks  of  London  will  be  filled  by  a  larger 
concourse  of  visitors  in  the  approaching  summer  of  1851, 
than  they  have  ever  seen  before  j  if  indeed  the  world 
ever  saw  the  like.  Fancy  the  busy  scene  presented  in 
Hyde  Park,  on  a  fine  summer's  afternoon  during  the 
period  of  the  Exhibition.  The  gigantic  Glass  Palace, 
waving  with  its  thousand  streamers,  its  walls  glittering  in 
the  sun;  the  green  sward  of  the  park  thronged  with 
people,  and  dotted  all  over  with  the  snowy  canvas  of 
refreshment  booths  ;  the  concourse  extending  westward 
over  the  delicious  cool  turf  towards  Kensington,  and  there 
wandering  away  among  the  green  recesses  of  its  wooded 
avenues ;  in  all  parts  of  Hyde  Park,  a  countless  throng 
I  of  carriage^  and  equipages,  of  promenaders  and  horsemen, 
J  of  barbed  foreigners  and  country  work-people,  of  stylish 
aristocracy  and  humbler  city  folks. 

And  then,  such  thronged  streets — omnibuses  covered 
with  living  loads,  cabs  driving  hither  and  thither ;  pave- 
ments thronged  more  busily  than  London  has  ever  been 
in  its  busiest  season.  Miles  around  the  place  of  Ex- 
hibition will  be  full  of  bustle  from  morn  till  night. 
Ail  public  galleries  and  museums  full — Westminster 
Abbey,  St.  Paul's,  and  the  Tower,  swarming  like  bee- 
hives,— the  river-boats  crowded,  down  to  Greenwich,  and 
up  to  Richmond ;  the  railways  bearing  their  loads  of  pas- 
sengers in  all  directions.  Such  a  ferment,  and  bustle,  and 
gaiety,  and  sight-seeing,  and  endless  round  of  life,  as  is 
almost  bewildering  to  think  of,  far  more  will  it  be  to  look 
upon. 

And  then  the  rich  harvest  there  will  be  for  the  deni- 
zens of  London  !  Everybody  who  comes  will  spend.  The 
world  and  his  wife  must  have  food  at  least,  and  there  will 
be  no  end  of  beef.  Bven  the  costermongers  will  expe- 


rience an  enormous  access  of  trade,  and  the  consumption 
of  apples  and  oranges  will  be  prodigious.  Think  only  of 
the  ginger  beer !  Country  cousins  will  take  home  silks 
and  gingham,  for  wives  and  sweethearts;  ladies  will 
want  London  bonnets ;  and  little  children  will  be  clamo- 
rous for  toys.  There  needs  no  ghost,  indeed,  to  predict 
that  the  Londoners  will  in  the  coming  season  enjoy  a 
"  roaring  trade." 

As  for  the  threatened  «  plague,"  we  will  not  think  of 
it,  believing  it  to  be  moonshine. 


THE    HEIRESS. 

A  TALE. 

"  OH,  Papa,  I  have  had  such  a  delightful  day !  "  said 
Rosa  Lovegrove  to  a  benevolent-looking  old  gentleman, 
as  she  threw  a  light  shawl  from  her  head  and  shoulders. 
"  Mrs.  Cavendish  is  a  charming  woman,  and  she  seemed 
to  like  me  extremely.  She  called  me  a  handsome  likeness 
of  my  mother ;  and  when  I  played  to  her,  declared  she 
had  never  before  heard  a  girl,  of  seventeen,  perform  such 
difficult  music,  with  so  much  ease."  « 

"Take  care  she  does  not  make  you  conceited,  Rosa," 
replied  her  father,  with  a  smile.  <e  And  how  did  you 
amuse  yourselves  all  day  ? " 

"First,  we  went  over  the  conservatory  and  flower- 
garden  ;  then,  Horace  Cavendish  rowed  us  on  the  lake,  till 
dinner  time;  and,  after  dinner,  Mrs.  Cavendish  showed 
me  the  house.  I  saw  a  great  many  children,  but  did  not 
admire  them,  for  they  were  all  quarrelling  when  we  entered 
their  study.  The  boat  excursion  was  the  most  pleasant 
part  of  the  day." 

"  Who  were  of  the  party  ?" 

•'All of  us:  that  is  to  say, — Mrs.  Cavendish,  Horace, 
Emma  and  I,  with  four  of  the  children.  A  young  lady, 
named  Miss  Sutton,  was  obliged  to  walk  back  alone ;  for 
all  the  children  insisted  upon  going,  and  there  was  no 
room  in  the  boat  for  her.  I  do  not  think  Mrs.  Caven- 
dish wanted  her  to  join  us :  I  was  sorry,  for  her  conver- 
sation was  very  interesting:  but  it  did  not  signify,  for  she 
was  only  a  governess,  and  had  come,  1  suppose,  to  mind 
the  children  during  the  walk." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Rosa,  by  only  a  governess  ?  " 

"  Why,  papa,  I  mean,  she  was  not  an  independent 
lady,  or  a  relation  j  indeed,  I  scarcely  know  what  I  meant, 
unless,"  added  Rosa  laughing,  and  kissing  her  father  play- 
fully, "  that  she  was  only  a  governess." 

"But  I  wish  you  to  think,  and  tell  me.  Do  you  mean, 
it  did  not  signify  because  she  was  not  rich  ? " 

"  Oh,  no !  papa." 

"  Because  she  was  not  sensible  ?  I  suppose  not ;  for 
you  say  her  conversation  was  interesting." 

"  No,  papa;  I  did  not  mean  that." 

'*  Because  you  supposed  that,  after  taking  care  of 
the  children,  whom  you  describe  as  having  been  so 
troublesome,  during  the  whole  morning,  she  did  not  re- 
quire any  recreation  ?  " 

"  Certainly  not,  papa ;  I  think  I  meant,  because  she 
must  be  accustomed  to  such  disappointments :  but  that 
would  have  been  very  unfeeling  ;  I  could  not  have  meant 
that." 

'•'  No,  my  dear;  you  could  only  have  meant,  that  it 
did  not  signify,  because  she  was  not  in  a  position  to 
resent  the  insult  of  being  sent  away,  to  walk  home 
alone,  when  a  child  wished  to  occupy  her  place  in  the 
boat." 

Rosa  was  silent  a  few  minutes ;  then  going  towards  the 
door,  she  said — 

"  After  all,  papa,  I  do  not  think  Mrs.  Cavendish  could 
have  done  anything  else.     One  of  the  children  could  not 
have  walked  home  alone.     I  am  sure  I  should  have  done 
the  same  thing." 
^"  Stop   one   moment,    Rosa :   why  should   not  Mrs. 
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Cavendish  have  troubled  herself  to  think  of  some  other 
alternative,  as  she  would  have  done,  if  Miss  Sutton  had 
been  an  heiress  like  yourself?  Would  she  not,  in  such  a 
case,  have  sent^  two  of  the  elder  children  hack,  and 
charged  them  to  walk  quietly  to  the  house  ?  At  any  rate, 
she  would  have  made  one  of  them  accompany  Miss 
Sutton  ? " 

"  What  \  and  lose  the  treat,  papa  ?  She  would  only  have 
disliked  her  governess  for  that." 

"  No,  my  dear ;  she  would  have  thought  more  highly 
of  Miss  Sutton,  on  seeing  her  treated  with  respect  by 
Mrs.  Cavendish.  But  I  find,  Rosa,  that  you  are 
determined  not  to  be  convinced.  I  hope,  in  time,  to 
hear  you  speak  with  better  feeling  on  such  subjects." 

Rosa  went  to  bed,  in  the  full  persuasion  that  Mrs. 
Cavendish  had  adopted  the  only  possible  course,  and  that 
she  herself  should  have  acted  in  precisely  the  same  manner. 

Mr.  Lovegrove  had  not  long  arrived  from  India,  where 
he  had  held  a  high  post  under  government.  He  had  lost 
his  wife  soon  after  the  birth  of  Rosa,  who  was  sent,  as  soon 
as  she  was  old  enough  to  bear  the  voyage,  to  be  educated 
in  England.  She  had  several  aunts,  who  were  proud  of 
her  beauty  and  wealth.  They  did  all  they  could  to  imbue 
her  with  the  "  proper  pride'*  they  thought  necessary  to 
keep  her  from  "  throwing  herself  away ; "  and  they  suc- 
ceeded so  well  that,  in  spite  of  great  natural  amiability, 
Rosa  had  now  an  unqualified  contempt  for  all  those  whose 
position  was  in  any  way  beneath  her  own. 

About  a  year  before  the  time  at  which  the  foregoing 
conversation  took  place,  Rosa  was  spending  her  holidays 
at  the  home  of  a  schoolfellow,  who  lived  in  the  country. 
Her  hostess  was  the  wife  of  a  clergyman,  and,  though  in 
good  circumstances,  did  not  live  in  so  much  style  as  the 
persons  at  whose  houses  her  young  guest  had  hitherto 
visited.  Rosa,  therefore,  soon  despised  the  whole  family, 
and  behaved  with  so  much  pride,  that  Mr.  Willis  and  his 
lady  rejoiced  when  the  time  arrived  for  her  departure. 
Mr.  Willis  had  a  nephew,  who  was  studying  for  the  bar. 
He  had  been  frequently  at  the  house  during  Rosa's  visit, 
and,  in  spite  of  that  young  lady's  scorn  for  all  who  were 
not  as  wealthy  as  herself,  had  made  a  considerable  im- 
pression on  her.  She  always  felt  his  mental  superiority, 
and  had  not,  in  his  presence,  dared  to  behave  with  her 
usual  hauteur,  nor,  indeed,  had  she  dared,  could  she  have 
done  so,  for  she  had  need  of  all  her  strength  of  mind,  and 
a  constant  recollection  of  the  principles  inculcated  upon 
her  by  her  aunts,  to  enible  her  to  remain  unmoved  by 
Arthur  Willis's  attentions.  Her  pride,  however,  tri- 
umphed, and  she  returned  to  London  without  having 
given  him  any  encouragement,  though  she  suspected  that 
her  admirer  must  have  discovered  her  inclination  to  favour 
him,  and  must,  consequently  have  known  that  pride,  or, 
as  she  thought,  prudence  alone  had  restrained  her. 
Though  Rosa  had  not,  since  then,  seen  any  one  who  ap- 
peared to  her  so  well  informed,  or  so  pleasing  in  manners 
and  person,  she  had  seldom  suffered  herself  to  think  of 
him,  and  it  was  only  to  amuse  her  father,  that  she  one 
day  told  him  of  what  she  called  "  the  adventure." 

"  He  was  just  the  man  I  should  have  liked,  papa,"  said 
she,  when  her  history  was  ended ;  "  his  mariners  were 
noble,  and  he  was  extremely  clever ;  but  it  would  have 
been  madness  to  fall  in  love  with  a  poor  briefless  barrister, 
as  aunt  Caroline  says." 

"  It  would  have  been  madness  to  fall  in  love  with 
any  one,  at  sixteen,"  answered  her  father,  gravely ;  "  but 
from  all  you  have  told  me  of  Arthur  Willis,  I  think  I 
should  like  him  exceedingly ;  and  I  hope,  when  you 
marry,  it  will  be  to  such  a  man  as  you  describe  him 
to  be." 

"What!  poor,  and  a  country  parson's  nephew?" 

"  What  do  you  want  with  more  money  than  you  have, 
Rosa  ?  And  as  to  rank,  his  is  as  good  as  yours." 

"  But  aunt  Caroline  says  that  heiresses  ought  to  marry 
above  their  rank." 


"  I  often  wish  I  had  kept  you  with  me  in  India.  I 
would  rather,  Rosa,  have  seen  you  ignorant  of  music,  and 
of  every  language  but  your  own ;  I  would  rather,  even, 
have  seen  .you  awkward,  and,  in  every  way,  uncultivated, 
than  hear  you  express  such  sentiments  as  those  your  aunts 
have  taught  you.  In  sendingfyou  to  your  aunts,  I  yielded, 
for  the  only  time  in  my  life,  to  the  force  of  custom ;  and 
now  I  repent  it,  and  wish  heartily  I  had  followed  my  own 
impulse.  I  am  afraid  you  will  be  a  silly,  purse-proud 
woman  all  your  life." 

One  morning,  Rosa  noticed  a  sudden  change  in  her 
father's  manner.  He  was  silent  and  reserved.  Once  she 
saw  him  gazing  at  her,  with  tears  in  his  eyes.  She  asked 
him  several  times  the  cause  of  his  uneasiness. 

"  You  tell  me  everything,  dear  papa,"  said  she,  *  and 
could  not  be  so  reserved  unless  you  had  something  dread- 
ful to  conceal  from  me." 

Mr.  Lovegrove  parried  her  questions  for  a  long  while, 
but  at  length  said,  "  I  am  unhappy,  because  I  must  make 
you  so : "  then  becoming  irresolute,  he  relapsed  into 
his  former  silence. 

Soon  after,  on  Rosa's  renewing  her  inquiries,  he  said— 
"  Can  you  bear  very  bad  news  suddenly  ? " 

"  Yes,  dear  papa,"  answered  Rosa ;  "  T  am  quite  pre- 
pared for  very  bad  news." 

"  Then  come  to  me,  my  dear.  I  can  no  longer  keep 
you  in  luxury,  Rosa.  I  must  leave  this  house,  and  take 
a  cottage  in  the  country ;  while  you,  my  poor  girl,  who 
have  hitherto  been  flattered  and  courted  by  all,  must 
work  hard  for  your  living.  Rosa  Lovegrove,  the  heiress, 
will  now  herself  be  only  a  governess.  Can  you  bear  this 
news,  my  poor  child  ? " 

Rosa  did  not  answer  for  a  few  moments ;  she  felt 
quite  stunned  j  but  her  grief  was  more  for  her  father 
than  for  herself;  for,  notwithstanding  the  one  fault 
that  had  been,  as  it  were,  forced  upon  her  by  her 
aunts,  Rosa  was  naturally  unselfish;  and,  as  she  had 
proved  in  the  case  of  Arthur  Willis,  had  great  strength 
of  mind. 

"  Do  not  grieve  for  me,  papa,"  said  she,  at  last,  kiss- 
ing her  father  tenderly.  "  I  am  very  young,  and  shall 
soon  accustom  myself  to  the  change;  it  is  you  who 
will  feel  it  most.  I  will  be  a  governess,  and  do  all  I  can 
to  earn  for  you  the  little  comforts  to  which  you  have  been 
accustomed." 

Mr.  Lovegrove  shed  tears,  as  he  returned  his  daugh- 
ter's kisses.  "  I  know  how  much  mortification  you  will 
have  to  endure,  my  child,"  said  he,  "  but  it  will  do  you 
good ;  you  will  be  made  a  better  woman  by  it.  Yet  I 
wish  from  my  heart  that  you  could  have  been  cured  more 
easily." 

Rosa  blushed,  and  felt,  for  the  first  time,  the  full 
weight  of  her  misfortune,  as  she  recalled  the  tone  and 
spirit  in  which  she  had  hitherto  spoken  and  thought 
of  governesses.  "  I  wish,"  thought  she,  "  I  had  never 
known  how  much  they  could  be  despised,  I  should  then 
never  have  known  the  extent  of  my  misfortune.  Papa," 
said  she  aloud,  "  if  I  must  be  a  governess,  I  would  rather 
go  into  a  clergyman's  or  a  lawyer's  family,  than  to  such 
an  one  as  Mrs.  Cavendish's." 

"  You  shall  do  as  you  please,  my  dear ;  but  I  fear  you 
will  find  but  little  difference." 

"  At  any  rate,  I  shall  sit  with  the  family,  and  not  be 
separated, — as  if  I  were  a  little  too  good  for  the  kitchen, 
and  a  little  too  low  for  the  drawing-room." 

The  father  and  daughter  conversed  a  long  while.  It 
was  arranged  that,  to  save  Rosa's  pride,  nothing  should 
be  said  to  their  friends  or  servants  concerning  their  change 
of  circumstances,  till  Rosa  had  left  the  house.  Mr. 
Lovegrove  having  already  taken  a  cottage  in  the  country, 
she  could  leave  in  a  week,  while  her  father  would 
remain  in  town  a  day  or  two  longer,  to  discharge  the  ser- 
vants, and  put  some  one  in  charge  of  the  house  till  it 
should  be  let. 
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A  week  after  the  above  conversation,  the  following 
advertisement  appeared  in  the  Times : — 

"  A  young  lady  wishes  to  obtain  a  situation  as  resident 
governe'ss,  where  the  children  are  under  twelve  years  of 
age.  The  advertiser  is  able  to  give  instruction  in  French, 
Italian,  German,  music,  singing,  drawing,  and  painting 
in  water-colours ;  with  the  usual  routine  of  a  sound 
English  education.  Address  A.  Z.,  Post-office,  Wal- 
Ungford." 

Anxiously  did  Rosa  call  at  the  post-office,  on  the  day 
after  the  appearance  of  the  advertisement ;  and  eagerly 
did  she  grasp  three  letters  that  were  handed  to  her.  She 
hastened  home,  and  broke  the  seals.  The  first  letter  was 
as  follows : — 

"  If  A.  Z.  has  no  objection  to  accompanying  a  family 
to  one  of  the  English  colonies,  she  may  hear  of  a  suitable 
situation,  by  applying  personally  at  23,  Street,  Ox- 
ford, any  morning  this  week." 

This  was  useless  :  she  proceeded  to  the  next. 

"  Mrs.  Carson  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  A.  Z.,  whe- 
ther she  objects  to  taking  the  charge  of  boys,  and  super- 
intending the  wardrobes  of  the  children  committed  to  her 
charge.  Mrs.  Carson  offers  a  comfortable  home,  but  is 
not  accustomed  to  give  any  salary,  as  her  children  are 
all  young. 

"  3,  Street,  Gloucester." 

"  This  may  possibly  do,  but  I  can  scarcely  go  without 
any  salary,"  thought  Rosa,  as  she  turned  hopefully  to  the 
third.  It  ran  thus : — 

"  Mrs.  Ashtonwill  be  glad  to  know  A.  Z.'s  age,  also 
the  amount  of  salary  which  she  expects,  and  what  oppor- 
tunities she  has  had  of  qualifying  herself  as  an  instruc- 
tress. Mrs.  Ashton  wishes  for  a  personal  interview. — 
Dorset  House,  W ." 

"  This  is  the  most  likely  to  suit  me,  |I  think,"  said 
Rosa,  and  she  hastened  with  the  letters  to  her  father. 

Mr.  Lovegrove  advised  her  to  write  immediately,  to 
appoint  an  interview  with  Mrs.  Ashton.  He  would  not, 
he  said,  allow  her  to  take  the  charge  of  boys,  nor  to  un- 
dertake the  care  of  children's  wardrobes,  as  she  was  not 
qualified,  and,  consequently,  could  not  honestly  accept 
remuneration  for  either. 

The  day  fixed  for  the  interview  arrived,  and  Rosa  de- 
scended with  a  beating  heart  from  the  chaise  in  which  her 

father  had  driven  her  to  W ,  and  walked  up  the  large 

roadway  that  led  to  Mrs.  Ashton's  house.  The  whole 
place  had  a  much  handsomer  appearance  than  Rosa  liked. 
A  servant  in  livery  opened  the  door,  and,  when  Rosa  gave 
her  name,  led  her  to  the  drawing-room.  A  lady,  who  sat 
reading  by  the  table,  rose  as  Rosa  entered ;  but,  on  hear- 
ing the  name  of  "Miss  Lovegrove,"  bowed  coldly,  re- 
seated herself,  and,  examining  Rosa  from  head  to  foot, 
said,  "  Oh,  you  are  the  young  person  who  answered  my 
advertisement,  I  believe.'* 

"No,  madam,"  replied  Rosa,  reddening;  "I  received 
an  answer  from  you,  to  an  advertisement  of  my  own,  and, 
unless  I  misunderstood  your  note,  you  appointed  this 
morning  for  an  interview."  \  »-^^^^-  IPS 

"Ah,  yes!"  replied  Mrs.  Ashton,  turning  over  the 
leaves  of  her  book :  "  I  beg  your  pardon ;  but  I  have 
had  so  many  applying  for  the  place,  it  is  difficult  to 
remember  one  from  another.  It  is  you  who  are  seventeen, 
have  never  before  been  engaged  in  tuition,  and  will  accept 
a  small  salary." 

"  Yes,  madam." 

' f  Are  you  considered  good-tempered  ?  I  "require  a 
cheerful,  good-tempered  person,  as  I  always  have  my 
governess  with  me  at  meals,  at  least,  unless  we  have  com- 
pany, when,  of  course,  it  cannot  be  done." 

Rosa  answered,  that  her  companions  called  her  cheer- 
ful :  but  felt,  as  she  said  so,  that  cheerfulness  would 
be  almost  impossible,  were  she  a  governess  at  Mrs.  Ash- 
ton's  house. 

Several  other  questions  were  put  to  Rosa;  she  had 


difficulty  in  answering  them ;  but  remembering  her  deter- 
mination to  do  her  utmost  to  help  her  father,  she  strug- 
gled with,  and  conquered  her  pride  so  well,  that  Mrs. 
Ashton  seemed  satisfied.  "  I  do  not,"  said  she,  "  wish 
to  take  advantage  of  what  you  say  concerning  salary,  I 
will  give  you  what  I  gave  my  last  governess, — that  is  forty 
pounds  a  year." 

Rosa  returned  to  her  father  in  such  low  spirits  that 
she  could  scarcely  relate  to  him  what  had  passed.  She 
told  him  Mrs.  Ashton  had  engaged  her  for  the  ensuing 
month,^fand  then  sank  back  in  silence.  When  they 
reached  home,  Mr.  Lovegrove  held  her  in  his  arms  and 
wept,  repeating  several  times  to  himself, — "It  is  the 
only  thing  that  would  have  cured  her;"  and  this  thought 
seemed  to  comfort  him. 

Rosa  spent  the  remainder  of  her  time  at  the  cottage, 
in  altering  her  clothes  to  suit  her  fallen  circumstances, — 
for  she  was  above  the  folly  of  trying  to  raise  herself  in 
the  eyes  of  her  employers,  by  displaying  the  splendour  to 
which  she  had  been  accustomed.  Expensive  lace-flounces 
were  taken  from  dresses,  feathers  from  bonnets,  and  ball- 
dresses,  of  unusual  value,  were  picked  to  pieces  and  put 
into  drawers,  which  Rosa  secretly  thought  might  one  day 
be  emptied  to  supply  her  father  and  herself  with  the 
necessaries  of  life ;  for  she  doubted  much  whether  her 
inexperience  would  not  prevent  her  from  keeping  any 
situation  long. 

The  dreaded  day 'at  last  arrived,  and  Rosa  bade  adieu  to 
her  father.  "  Be  sure  you  write  to  me  often,"  said  he, 
as  he  left  her  at  the  gate  of  Dorset  House,  "  and  tell  me 
if  your  humiliation  seems  more  than  you  can  bear.  I 
would  rather  have  you  live  with  me,  and  learn  lace- 
making  or  straw-work,  than  injure  your  health  by 
staying  where  you  are  really  miserable.  Remember  this, 
for  my  sake." 

Rosa  could  not  answer;  she  kissed  her  father  with 
brimming  eyes,  and  turned  from  him  to  the  house  in  which 
she  knew  she  should  suffer  so  much. 

Mrs.  Ashton  received  her  with  distant  politeness,  and, 
ringing  the  bell,  desired  the  servant  to  show  Miss  Love- 
grove  the  study.  "Your  pupils  are  out,"  said  she, 
"  but  they  will  return  almost  immediately.  I  dare  say 
you  will  find  a  book  to  occupy  you  till  they  come." 

The  study  was  a  comfortable  room,  and  contained  a 
shelf  of  good  books,  and  an  excellent  piano.  "  These," 
thought  Rosa,  "  will  always  amuse  me,  when  I  am  unoc- 
cupied by  my  pupils."  She  took  a  book  from  the  shelf : 
it  was  "  Bacon's  Advancement  of  Learning."  She  did 
not  read  it,  but  ran  through  the  pages  as  she  was  think- 
ing. Suddenly,  a  name  on  the  fly-leaf  caught  her  eye. 
She  turned  to  it  again  :  it  was  "  Arthur  Willis."  Twenty 
conjectures  passed  through  her  mind  in  a  minute.  He 
was  engaged  to  some  girl  in  the  house  :  he  visited  there : 
he  Was  a  relation :  he  had  sold  the  book,  and  some  one 
in  the  house  had  bought  it,  by  mere  chance.  Any  of  these 
things  might  be,  but  she  could  come  to  no  conclusion. 
The  first  idea  haunted  her ;  and  when  her  two  pupils 
entered,  she  had  almost  made  up  her  mind  that  she  saw 
the  future  sisters-in-law  of  the  man  whose  love  she  had 
rejected. 

"  Are  you  the  new  governess  ? "  asked  the  youngest, 
running  in.  She  was  a  sweet-looking  child,  apparently 
about  eight  years  of  age. 

"  Hush,  Crissy,"  said  her  sister,  who  was  two  or  three 
years  older,  "do  not  be  so  rude."  Then  walking  to 
Rosa,  she  said,  "  I  am  afraid,  Miss  Lovegrove,  you  have 
been  dull  while  you  were  alone :  may  I  show  you  your 
bed-room  ?" 

Rosa  kissed  the  two  children,  and  felt  sure  she  should 
love  them.  Their  faces  pleased  her  almost  unaccountably, 
for  neither  of  them  was  handsome.  She  spent  three  hours 
very  happily,  in  ascertaining  from  her  two  pupils  how  far 
they  were  advanced  in  their  different  studies,  and  was  then 
summoned  to  dinner. 
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No  one  was  there  but  Mrs.  Ashton,  and  her  eldest 
daughter,  whom  she  called  Agnes.  Agnes  seemed  to  be 
several  years  older  than  her  sisters,  and  was  so  beautiful, 
and  had  so  sweet  a  voice  and  manner,  that  Rosa  felt  sure, 
if  Arthur  Willis  knew  her,  he  must  love  her.  She  spoke 
several  times  to  Rosa,  and  always  in  a  tone  that  showed 
she  did  not  recognise,  the  difference  of  their  positions. 
Rosa,  however,  felt  so  awkward  and  timid,  that  she  could 
only  give  short  and  uninteresting  answers. 

"  I  should  like  a  little  music,"  said  Mrs.  Ashton, 
after  dinner ;  "  will  you  play,  Agnes  ?  or,  stop,  I  have 
not  yet  heard  Miss  Lovegrove.  Will  you  let  me  hear  you, 
Miss  Lovegrove  ? " 

Rosa  went  to  the  piano,  and  played  the  piece  with 
which  she  had  so  charmed  Mrs,  Cavendish. 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Mr.  Ashton,  coldly,  when  the  piece 
was  finished ;  "  I  shall  often  want  you  to  play  quadrilles 
in  the  evening." 

"When  do  you  think  Arthur  will  come,  mamma?" 
asked  Agnes,  rather  impatiently.  "  I  have  been  watching 
for  him  ever  since  nine  o'clock." 

Rosa  turned  so  dizzy  that  she  did  not  hear  the  reply. 
She  pleaded  fatigue,  and  left  the  drawing-room  early, — 
for  she  dreaded  meeting  Arthur  Willis  in  her  present  po- 
sition, and  could  not  trust  herself  to  see  him  as  the  lover 
of  Agnes. 

When  Rosa  was  alone,  she  reproached  herself  for  what 
»Iie  could  only  believe  to  be  jealousy.  "  How,"  thought 
she,  "  can  I  be  sorry  to  see  Agnes,  whom  I  already  almost 
love,  happy  with  a  man  whose  attentions  I  disregarded  ? 
I  know  he  is  worthy  of  her,  and  if  she  appreciates  him, 
she  deserves  to  be  loved  by  him."  She  reasoned  herself 
to  sleep. 

Rosa  passed  the  next  day  pleasantly  with  her  pupils, 
till  the  dinner  hour  arrived ;  then  she  was  again  tormented 
in  spite  of  last  night's  reasoning,  by  hearing  Agnes  speak 
of  Arthur.  He  had  not  arrived  on  the  preceding  even* 
ing,  and  Mrs.  Ashton  and  ^her  daughter  formed  many 
conjectures  as  to  the  cause  of  that  delay.  From  what 
they  said,  Rosa  learned  that  it  was  indeed  the  Arthur 
whom  she  had  seen  the  year  before,  and  that  he  was  going 
to  make  a  long  stay  at  Dorset  House.  It  was  evident, 
too,  that  he  and  Agnes  were  to  be  married  very  shortly; 
for,  in  the  presence  of  the  servants  and  children,  Agnes 
called  him  "  dear  Arthur,"  and  expressed  extreme  impa- 
tience at  his  delay  in  coming. 

During  the  whole  evening  Rosa  was  endeavouring  to 
overcome  the  mean  envy,  of  which  she  was  frightened  to 
find  herself  guilty.  It  was  not  till  she  heard  the  trampling 
of  a  horse's  feet,  and  shortly  after  the  announcement  that 
Mr.  Arthur  was  come,  that  it  occurred  to  her  the  feeling 
arose  rather  from  love  than  envy,  and  when  he  entered  and 
embraced  Agnes,  she  no  longer  doubted  it.  What  was 
her  surprise,  on  hearing  him,  as  he  walked  to  Mrs.  Ash- 
ton, exclaim,  "  Dear  mother,  I  cannot  tell  you  how  happy 
I  am  to  see  you  all  again  I  Where  are  my  little  sisters  ? " 
At  this  moment  he  saw  Rosa,  whose  face  must  have 
told  him  that  her  sentiments  towards  him  were  un- 
changed. 

^  "  Miss  Lovegrove,  the  young  lady  who  is  come  to  take 
Miss  Layland's  place,"  said  Mrs.  Ashton,  introducing  her 
carelessly. 

Arthur's  face  become  almost  as  much  flushed  as  Rosa's. 
He  bowed,  and  spoke  politely  to  her,  not  showing,  either 
in  his  words  or  manner,  any  surprise  at  her  new  position. 

It  was  late  when  Arthur  arrived,  so  Rosa,  feeling  that 
her  presence  was  a  restraint,  left  the  room. 

The  next  morning  she  said  to  Crissy — "  Is  Mr.  Willis 
your  brother  ? " 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  child ;  ' ( mamma  was  married  to 
his  and  Agnes's  father  first,  and  to  papa  afterwards  ;  so 
they  are  named  '  Willis,'  and  we  'Ashton.'  Arthur 
knows  you ;  he  asked  me  several  questions  about  you ; 
Bud  I  have  told  him  how  kind  and  clever  you  are." 


When  Rosa  met  Arthur  at  dinner,  she  soon  found  he 
admired  her  as  much  as  ever ;  but  it  mortified  her  beyond 
expression,  to  find  he  showed  his  admiration  in  the  same 
manner  as  before.  "  It  proves,"  said  she  to  herself, 
"  that  he  was  never  in  earnest ;  it  is  almost  insulting  to 
pay  me  such  marked  attention,  now  my  position  in  his 
mother's  family  makes  it  evident,  not  only  to  me,  but  to 
every  one  else,  that  he  is  only  endeavouring  to  amuse 
himself  at  my  expense." 

Mrs.  Ashton  did  not  seem  to  approve  of  her  son's  new 
way  of  amusing  himself.  As  soon  as  he  entered  into  con- 
versation with  Rosa,  she  would  say,  "  Be  so  good,  Miss 
Lovegrove,  as  to  show  Crissy  how  to  take  wine  with  her 
brother."  "Have  tho  goodness  to  attend  to  Lucy;  do 
you  see  how  she  holds  her  knife  and  fork  ?"  or  something 
equally  certain  to  silence  the  governess. 

When  Rosa  had  been  at  Mrs.  Ashton's  nearly  a  week, 
she  wrote  to  her  father,  and  told  him  of  the  strange 
chance  that  had  thrown  her  old  admirer  in  her  way.  "  I 
cannot,"  said  she,  "bear  the  mortification  of  receiving 
his  attentions  now ;  I  can  only  look  upon  them  as  so  many 
affronts.  Do  not  attribute  this  to  pride ;  I  have  none 
now ;  it  was  never  natural  to  me  to  be  proud,  and  my 
misfortune  has  cured  me  of  what  was  forced  on  me  by 
education,  and  fully  opened  my  eyes  to  the  hatefuluess  of 
my  former  way  of  thinking.  The  mortification  of  which 
I  speak  is  quite  a  different  kind,  and  far  less  supportable 
than  that  I  suffer  from  Mrs.  Ashton's  rudeness.  I  am 
sure  you  rail  understand  this,  and  feel  for  me.  Shall  I 
offend  you,  dear  papa,  if  I  tell  Mrs.  Ashton  I  wish  to 
leave  her  house  in  a  month  ? " 

Two  days  after  Rosa  had  sent  this  letter,  Agnes  was 
walking  in  the  garden,  when  a  sudden  turn  in  the  path 
brought  her  to  where  Arthur,  and,  to  her  surprise,  Rosa 
were  walking.  They  did  not  see  her.  As  she  advanced, 
Rosa  turned  from  Arthur,  and  said — 

"  No,  Mr.  Willis,  I  cannot  consent  even  to  your  speak- 
ing to  Mrs.  Ashton  on  the  subject.  I  already  know  what 
would  be  her  answer,  and  beg  you  to  spare  me  the  morti- 
fication that  must  ensue  from  her  knowledge  of  your 
attachment  to  me." 

"  I  am  of  age,  Miss  Lovegrove,"  replied  Arthur,  "  and 
am  making  an  income  which  would  comfortably  support 
an  independent  establishment.  Do  you  really  mean,  that 
a  little  hesitation  on  the  part  of  my  mother  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  determine  your  refusal  ? " 

"  I  could  never  be  happy,"  replied  Rosa,  "  were  I  to 
cause  a  division  in  a  family  hitherto  so  united.  Pray  do 
not  mention  the  subject  again.  I  shall  go  directly  to  Mrs. 
Ashton,  and  acquaint  her  with  my  intention  of  at  once 
leaving  her  house." 

Rosa  walked  away.  Arthur  would  have  followed  her, 
but  was  stopped  by  Agnes,  who,  in  her  surprise,  had  stood 
rooted  to  the  spot. 

"  Oh,  Arthur,"  she  said,  "  how  happy  I  am  to  find 
you  are  as  noble  as  I  hoped  and  believed  you  to  be !  From 
the  first  evening  I  saw  you  and  Miss  Lovegrove  together, 
I  thought  this  must  be  the  '  Rosa,'  of  whom  you  had  so 
often  spoken  to  me ;  but  I  could  not,  till  now,  be  certain 
you  would  act  disinterestedly.  I  know  Miss  Lovegrove  is 
worthy  of  the  sacrifice  you  make  for  her." 

Arthur,  equally  delighted  at  this  proof  of  his  sister's 
good  sense  and  good  heart,  led  her  away  to  consult  as  to 
the  best  mode  of  proceeding.  In  the  mean  time,  Rosa 
sought  Mrs.  Ashton.  That  lady  had  been  watching  her 
and  Arthur  from  an  upper  window,  and  as  she  entered, 
said,  "  I  have  seen  what  has  happened,  Miss  Lovegrove ; 
my  son  has  proposed  to  you,  and  you  have  had  the  good 
sense  to  refuse  him.  You,  of  course,  foresaw  that  no- 
thing would  reconcile  me  to  his  marrying  beneath  his 
rank.  Do  not  hesitate  to  avow  it.  I  saw  Mr.  Willis 
kneel  to  you  ;  and  I  know  him  too  well  to  imagine  he 
would  have  done  so,  on  any  occasion  less  important  than 
this.  You  have  acted  quite  well,  I  dare  say ;  but,  under 
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the  circumstances,  I  should  wish  you  to  leave  imme- 
diately :  the  carriage  shall  be  ordered  to  drive  you  to 
Wallingford,  in  an  hour  or  two  ;  so,  have  the  goodness  to 
make  your  boxes  ready  by  that  time.  I  give  you  a 
quarter's  salary.  You  will,  of  course,  explain  to  your 
father  the  cause  of  your  sudden  return." 

"  You  are  right,  madam,"  said  Rosa,  "  in  imagining 
that  I  have  too  much  respect  for  myself  to  enter  a 
family,  into  which  I  should  not  be  welcomed.  I  have 
myself  come  to  request  permission  to  leave  your  house." 

While  Rosa  was  preparing  her  boxes  for  removal,  a 
servant  came  to  tell  her  that  her  father  was  down  stairs. 
She  went  directly  to  the  drawing-room.  Mrs.  Ashton 
had  been  telling  of  the  morning's  occurrence,  and  added, 
as  Rosa  entered, 

< '  I  am  sure  you  will  see  the  propriety  of  separating 
the  young  people  immediately  ;  for  a  marriage  is  out  of 
the  question,  where  the  fortunes  and  station  are  so  dis- 
proportionate." 

"  Certainly,"  replied  Mr.  Lovegrove,  as  he  took  Rosa's 
hand. 

At  tiiis  moment  Arthur  and  Agnes  entered. 

"  I  am  glad  to  find  you  here,  sir,"  said  Arthur,  shaking 
the  hand  which  Mr.  Lovegrove  offered  him.  "I  am 
come  to  speak  on  a  subject  that  nearly  concerns  you." 

"  Stop,  Arthur,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Ashton.  "  I  saw 
you  from  the  window,  and  know  all  ;  do  not  ever  men- 
tion the  subject  again.  Neither  I,  nor  Mr.  Lovegrove, 
nor  Miss  Lovegrove  herself,  will  listen  to  it." 

"  Allow  me,  madam,  before  leaving,  to  say  a  few  words 
to  Mr.  Willis,"  said  Mr.  Lovegrove.  "  I  have  heard, 
from  my  daughter,  that  she  met  you  last  summer  at  the 
house  of  your  uncle.  I  dare  say  you  then  observed  in 
her  one  fault.  I  observed  it,  and  was  resolved  to  cure 
it  at  any  risk.  I  am,  what  is  called,  an  eccentric  person 
— that  is  to  say,  I  care  little  for  what  the  world  thinks  of 
my  actions,  so  long  as  I  believe  them  to  be  right :  so, 
with  a  great  effort,  I  punished  my  poor  girl,  by  allowing 
her  to  suffer  from  that  failing  in  others  which  she  herself 
possessed.  She  has  done  so,  and  is  cured :  her  punish- 
ment is  therefore  over.  Rosa  Lovegrove  is  still  an  heiress, 
and  will  now  return  with  me,  to  my  house  in  London. 
Of  course,  madam,"  (addressing  himself  to  Mrs.  Ashton) 
"as  you  disapprove  of  marriages  between  persons,  where 
fortunes  are  disproportionate,  we  shall  have  great  diffi- 
culty in  gaining  your  consent  to  receive  a  daughter-in- 
law  who  is  to  inherit  sixty  thousand  pounds  :  but  as  you, 
Mr.  Willis,  have  proved  that  you  differ  in  opinion  from 
your  mother,  and  are  of  age,  if  you  still  choose  to  act  for 
yourself,  I  shall  be  happy  to  see  you  at  my  house,  as  soon 
as  you  can  come;  and  shall  leave  to  you  the  task  of 
bringing  your  mother  over  to  your  way  of  thinking.  Rosa, 
1  will  you  second  my  invitation  ?" 

Rosa  was  too  much  agitated  to  speak,  but  she  took 
from  her  father's  hand  a  card  of  address,  and  gave  it  to 
Arthur. 

Two  months  after,  the  following  announcement  ap- 
peared in  the  list  of  marriages  in  the  Times  .— 

"On  the  16th  instant,  Arthur,  son  of  the  late  Arthur 

Willis,  Esq.,  of  Dorset  House,  W ,  to  Rosa,  only 

daughter  of  Edward  Lovegrove,  Esq.,  of  Berkeley  Square." 

STELLA. 


A  WALK  UP  THE  RHINE. 

|    TOO    LATE — A    CHASE    AFTER    THE     STEAMER— -MARKS- 
BURG PORTRAIT    OF     A     POSTILION  —  BOPPART — ST. 

GOAR THE     STEAMER    CAUGHT RHEINFELS THE 

CASTLES  AND  SCENERY  OF  THE  RHINE — THE  EN- 
GLISHMAN AT  BACHARACH — BISHOP  HATTo's  TOWER 
— BINGEN. 

"MAKE  haste !   make  haste !    The  steamboat  starts  at 

nine,  and  we  have  now  scarce  twenty  minutes  to  spare !" 

The  words  were  addressed  to  my  landlady,  who  bus- 


tled about  preparing  breakfast,  with  her  baby  in  one 
hand  and  the  coffee-pot  in  the  other.  The  fire-wood 
was  damp,  the  coffee  beans  had  been  long  in  roasting, 
the  water  would  not  boil  ;  and  it  soon  became  obvious 
that  unless  we  started  forthwith,  as  we  were,  my  friend 
must  lose  his  passage  to  Mayence,  and  a  day  was  of 
some  moment  to  him  in  the  course  of  his  flying  tour. 

So  breakfast  was  postponed,  and  off  we  set,  we  with 
our  carpet  bags,  and  Hans  with  a  heavy  box  upon  his 
shoulders.  Down  Schlosse  Strasse,  across  the  Platz, 
through  sundry  minor  streets,  then  down  to  the  Quay- 
side, and  there  was  the  Coblentz  steamer,  ringing  the 
bell  for  the  last  time  before  starting.  My  friend  rushed 
forward,  and  threw  his  portmanteau  on  deck,  but  where 
was  Hans  ?  Not  in  sight !  Ah,  lazy  Hans  1  Here  he 
comes  at  a  snail's  pace,  but  too  late  !  The  steamer  is 
cast  off,  and  slowly  moves  away  from  the  quay,  as  Hans 
as  slowly  moves  up  to  it.  We  might  have  leapt,  but  the 
distance  was  too  hazardous,  and  we  let  her  go,  my  friend 
looking  rather  blank  at  his  carpet  bag  lying  on  deck 
there,  containing  his  clothes,  money,  and  other  valuables. 

What  was  to  be  done  ?  A  bystander  suggested  the 
right  course — "  Take  a  carriage,  you  will  catch  the  boat 
at  Boppart,  the  next  place  at  which  she  stops."  Away 
we  went,  with  Hans,  to  the  post-house  to  order  a  car- 
riage. But  it  was  no  such  easy  matter  to  get  fairly 
started.  The  horses  had  to  be  fed,  the  postilion  to 
dress  himself,  and  meanwhile  we  impatiently  beat  our 
feet  on  the  wet  causeway,  for  the  morning  was  drizzly 
and  dull.  At  last  the  postilion  emerged  in  the  most 
leisurely  manner  from  the  back-door  of  the  post-house, 
and  we  tried  to  spur  his  energies  a  little.  But  it  was  of 
no  use.  The  harnessing  proceeded  in  the  most  leisurely 
manner;  and  no  temptation  we  could  whisper  in  the 
shape  of  douceur  had  any  effect.  Posting  here  being  in 
the  hands  of  Government,  everything  connected  with  it  is 
performed  in  the  usual  official  humdrum  style.  We  had 
hopes,  however,  in  the  long  heavy  whip  which  the  posti- 
lion consequentially  flourished  as  he  at  last  mounted  the 
seat ;  and  then  on  we  went.  The  machine  was  of  the 
most  primitive  description,  old,  tarnished,  and  rumbling, 
smelling  of  damp  tobacco  smoke;  and  as  it  rattled  over 
the  pavement,  it  made  our  bones  shake  and  our  voices 
crack.  But  we  were  soon  on  the  -high  road  and  pacing 
along  the  Rhine  side. 

Jehu  was  in  no  hurry — we  urged  him  with  "  yesch- 
wind /"  quicker  !  quicker  !  but  no ;  the  worthy  man  had  a 
care  for  his  cattle,  and  they  went  leisurely  along.  They 
were  both  elderly  brutes,  and  very  deficient  in  "  puff." 
Through  Kapellan,  and  Rhense;  which  lay  in  our  road, 
we  passed  j  over  against  us,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river,  were  Braubach  and  Oterspay ;  above  Braubach,  the 
old  «castle  of  Marksburg  still  standing  almost  uninjured 
amidst  the  general  ruin  which  has  swept  over  the  Rhe- 
nish castles,  with  its  dungeons,  and  subterranean  vaults, 
and  chambers  of  torture  still  preserved  almost  entire. 
The  river  is  here  extremely  beautiful,  and  makes  a  wide 
bend,  around  which  we  saw  the  steamer  with  its  smoking 
funnel  slowly  breasting  its  way.  We  trusted  to  catching 
the  boat  at  Boppart,  which  lies  just  beyond  the  bend; 
and  urged  the  driver.  But  it  would  not  do.  His  cool 
reply  was  "  zu  spat " — too  late.  And  perhaps  we  were. 

There  was  no  other  way  for  it  but  to  change  horses  at 
Boppart,  and  try  another  stage.  So  we  drove  into  the 
old  inn-yard,  and  the  operation  of  changing  horses 
proceeded  in  the  usual  leisurely  manner.  The  postilion 
looked  on  like  a  lord,  smoking  his  pipe.  The  man  was 
an  intersting  study.  He  wore  a  very  broad-brimmed 
glazed  hat,  a  blue  jacket  with  red  swallow  tails,  red  cuffs, 
and  a  red  collar.  Under  his  arm  he  wore,  a  horn  with  a 
bunch  of  red  worsted  as  big  as  a  cauliflower  dangling 
from  it.  He  had  leather  breeches,  and  they  were  more 
than  met  by  a  huge  pair  of  jack-boots  ornamented  with 
long  spurs.  And  so,  in  this  comical  gear,  with  his  heavy 
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whip   in   his  hand,  did  this  hero   of  the  Prussian   post 
stand  leisurely  looking  on. 

At  last  the  horses  were  harnessed,  by  the  aid  of  some 
stout  ropes,  and  we  were  soon  driving  through  the  nar 
row  streets  of  the  antique  little  town  of  Boppart.  The 
scenery  became  more  beautiful  than  ever.  Cherry 
orchards  heavily  cropped  lay  on  either  side  the  road ;  the 
hills  before  us  were  covered  with  timber,  and  in  some 
places  they  seemed  to  clos"o  together,  and  shut  in  the 
river  and  the  valley,  until  on  a  sudden  turning  there 
lay  before  us  a  long  reach  of  river  with  the  steam-boat 
again  fully  in  sight,  about  a  mile  a-head.  Our  postilion 
now  really  began  to  exert  himself  a  little.  He  shouted 
to  the  cattle,  who  seemed  to  understand  him,  and  they 
accelerated  their  pace;  they  were  younger  and  swifter 
than  our  former  pair.  The  pipe  was  laid  aside,  and 
the  whip  used,  though  very  sparingly.  We  were 
whisked  past  numerous  ruined  castles  standing  up  on 
the  heights  on  either  side  the  river — here  exceedingly 
beautiful  and  picturesque.  At  last  we  were  at  St.  Goar, 
alongside  of  which  the  steamer  had  just  arrived ;  and 
driving  down  to  the  little  pier,  we  dismounted,  and  hur- 
ried on  board. 

The  steamer  was  crowded  with  tourists,  chiefly  Eng- 
lish. The  majority  of  them  had  arrived  three  days 
before  at  Rotterdam,  and  they  were  already  thus  far  on 
their  journey,  making  quick  work  of  it.  Just  before 
reaching  St.  Goar,  we  passed  under  the  enormous  ruin  of 
Rheinfels,  the  grandest  on  the  Rhine — of  prodigious 
extent,  but  a  mere  wreck — its  lintels  stript,  its  windows 
gaping,  its  roof  open  to  the  winds  of  heaven.  It  was 
destroyed  by  the  French  in  1797,  but  still  towers  up, 
superb  even  in  decay.  Ruins  upon  ruins — the  mouse, 
the  cat,  Schonberg,  Gutenfels,  and  Stahleck,  all  destroyed. 
At  every  turn  of  the  river,  a  group  of  houses  appears  on 
the  bank,  with  a  tower  in  ruins  peering  over  it, — for  the 
village  and  the  town  grew  up  under  the  protection  of  the 
castle  in  the  old  age  of  force.  From  Bingen  to  the 
Siebenbergen  are  fourteen  castles  on  the  right  bank,  and 
fifteen  on  the  left,  all  extensive  ruins,  close  overhanging 
the  river,  which  in  former  times  was  a  kind  of  robbers' 
pass,  where  every  traveller  or  voyager  had  to  pay  toll 
before  he  was  allowed  to  proceed  j  and  terrible  work  it 
was  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  them  all.  "  What  baronial 
wars,"  says  Bulwer,  "  had  these  ruins  witnessed !  From 
the  rapine  of  the  lordly  tyrants  of  these  battlements  rose 
the  first  federation  of  the  Rhine  j  the  great  strife  between 
the  new  town  and  the  old;  between  the  town  and  the 
castle ;  between  the  citizen  and  the  chief.  Grey  and 
stern,  these  ruins  breasted  the  storm,  a  type  of  the 
antique  opinions  which  once  manned  them  with  armed 
serfs,  and  yet,  in  ruins  and  decay,  appeals  from  the  vic- 
torious freedom  it  may  no  longer  resist."  The  Rhine, 
that  was  first  the  pass  of  robbers,  then  became  in  the 
age  that  followed,  the  street  of  priests,  and  now  it  is  the 
almost  free  highway  of  tourists  and  merchants,  the  Duke 
of  Nassau  being  the  only  representative  of  the  old  baro- 
nial chiefs  still  levying  a  tax  upon  the  passage  of  the 
Rhine. 

Not  very  far  above  St.  Goar,  where  the  river  rushes 
through  a  dangerous  defile,  rises  the  precipitous  rock  of 
the  Lurleyberg,  where  a  man  steps  out  and  fires  a  gun  as 
the  steamer  passes,  and  then  proceeds  to  blow  a  blast  on 
a  horn.  The  echo  is  certainly  very  wonderful,  but  the 
thing  has  such  a  theatrical  look,  and  so  mars  the  spirit 
of  the  scene,  that  it  were  better  omitted  altogether. 
Oberwesel  and  Caub  were  passed,  pretty  little  towns, 
each  with  its  legend  and  local  history,  nestling  at 
the  foot  of  the  vine-clad  hills  behind.  Each,  seems 
a  repetition  of  the  other,  and  in  the  succession  of 
beautiful  views,  the  scenes  so  much  resemble  each 
other,  that  but  for  the  rapidity  of  the  progress,  one 
might  almost  think  them  monotonous.  A  story  was  told 
us  in  the  boat,  in  connection  with  Bacharach,  so  different 


from  the  usual  Rhine  legend,  that  it  is  almost  worthy  of 
repetition  here. 

Bacharach  is  a  curious,  queer  old  town,  full  of  old 
towers  and  old  houses — houses  with  fantastic  quaint 
gables  such  as  are  still  seen  in  Chester  and  a  few  of  our 
old  English  towns — they  look  thoroughly  old  English, 
but  they  are  native  German,  and  with  us  they  are 
but  importations  from  abroad.  In  this  curious  old  place, 
tourists  occasionally  linger,  for  the  neighbourhood  is  full 
of  beauties,  and  many  fine  old  castles  are  close  at  hand. 
One  of  such  tourists,  an  Englishman,  arrived  at  an  inn 
in  Bacharach  one  night,  and  went  to  bed.  In  the  middle 
of  the  night,  the  inn  took  fire,  and  the  flames  spread  so 
rapidly  that  the  people  of  the  house  had  barely  time  to 
reach  the  Englishman's  sleeping-room,  which,  however, 
they  did,  and  told  him  the  house  was  "  on  fire  1 "  The 
Englishman  only  gave  a  heavy  lurch  in  his  bed,  and 
roughly  told  them  to  "go  to  the "  naming  a  disre- 
putable personage.  There  was  no  time  to  parley  with 
him,  for  the  flames  were  raging  along  the  passage.  They 
hastily  shut  the  door,  and  escaped.  The  Englishman 
turned  himself  round  and  snored  again.  The  fire  was 
terrible,  but  was  at  last  extinguished.  Next  morning, 
the  workmen  were  clearing  away  the  ashes  of  the  ruin, 
still  smoking,  when  they  came  to  the  Englishman's  door. 
They  opened  it  j  he  was  still  in  bed  and  still  sleeping, 
but  waking  with  the  noise  he  called  out — "  Have  you  got 
such  a  thing  as  a  boot-hook  in  this  house  ? "  Such  is 
the  story  of  "the  Englishman,"  told  with  remarkable 
gusto,  and  it  is  valued  by  the  Bacharach  folks  as  worth 
all  the  legends  of  the  Rhine  put  together.  They  are 
very  fond  of  cracking  jokes  abroad  at  the  expense  of 
"'the  Englishman ! " 

A  perfect  cluster  of  castles  is  passed  a  few  miles 
above  Bacharach  j  Nollingen,  Furstenburg,  Fursteneck, 
Heimberg,  Sonneck,  Falkenburg,  Reichenstein,  Rhein- 
stein,  and  Ehrenfels.  Around  here  is  situated  the 
choicest  wine  country  ;  the  Assmansbausen  vineyards  are 
here,  and  a  little  above  the  Binger  lock,  on  the  same 
side,  are  Rudeshdm  and  Johannisberg.  A  curious  old 
castle,  situated  on  a  rocky  island  in  the  centre  of  the 
river,  at  the  point  at  which  the  Rhine  rushes  into  the 
narrow  gorge  which  extends  upwards  from  Coblentz  to 
Bingen,  is  that  known  as  the  "Mouse  Tower,"  the 
legend  attached  to  which  has  been  so  well  told  by 
Southey.  It  is  to  the  following  effect: — Archbishop 
Hatto  of  Mayence,  some  twenty  miles  up  the  river,  was 
EI  cruel  money-hoarding  ?priest,  who  once,  in  a  time  of 
famine,  bought  up  all  the  corn  he  could  purchase,  laid  it 
up  in  granaries,  and  then  sold  it  out  at  exorbitant  prices. 
The  famished  peasants  from  the  surrounding  villages 
ntered  Mayence  clamorous  for  bread,  and  surrounded 
Bishop  Hatto's  palace  shouting  " bread  1  bread!"  The 
cruel  priest  caused  a  large  number  of  them  to  be  seized 
and  shut  up  in  one  of  his  empty  granaries,  to  which  he 
ihen  set  fire.  When  the  poor  wretched  creatures 
screamed  out  in  their  agony,  he  only  exclaimed,  "  Hear 
low  the  rats  squeak  1 "  The  following  day  a  terrible 
swarm  of  rats  sprang  up  from  the  ashes  of  the  granary, 
and  filled  the  whole  town.  Hatto  fled  from  Mayence,  and 
the  rats  followed  him.  He  shut  himself  up  in  Bingen,  but 
the  rats  dug  under  the  walls,  and  reached  him  wherever 
he  went.  Then  he  caused  the  "  Mouse  Tower"  to  be 
erected,  and  took  refuge  in  it.  But  the  rats  swam  over, 
climbed  the  tower,  gnawed  the  doors  and  walls — 

*  And  in  at  the  windows,  and  in  at  the  door, 
And  through  the  walls  by  thousands  they  pour, 
And  down  through  the  ceiling,  and  up  through  the  floor, 

From  the  right  and  the  left,  from  behind  and  before, 

From  within  and  without,  from  above  and  below, 

And  all  at  once  to  the  bishop  they  go. 

They  have  whetted  their  teeth  against  the  stones, 

And  now  they  pick  the  bishop's  bones  ; 

They  gnaw'd  the  flesh  from  every  limb, 

For  they  were  sent  to  do  judgment  on  him." 
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Alas  for  the  legend!  Though  popularly  believed, 
the  real  state  of  the  case  seems  to  be  this— that  the 
Mouse  Tower  was  only  a  custom-house,  erected  at  this 
the  most  convenient  of  all  places  for  the  purpose.  It 
was  the  Mauth  or  toll-house,  where  the  authorities  of 
Bingen  levied  their  charges  on  all  passing  vessels,  so  that 
Bishop  Hatto  turns  out  to  have  been  only  a  custom- 
house officer!  Such  is  the  relentless  way  in  which 
modern  unbelievers  destroy  the  charm  of  these  old-world 
legends. 

But  we  are  now  at  Bingen,  and  the  Festival  of  Saint 
Rochus  is  on  the  morrow  j  so  here  we  must  take  our 
stay  for  the  night. 


RE-ISSUE    OF    ELIZA    COOK'S    POEMS. 


SONG  OF  THE  HEMPSEED. 

AY,  scatter  me  well,  'tis  a  moist  spring  day, 

Wide  and  far  be  the  Hempseed  sown, 
And  bravely  I'll  stand  on  the  autumn  land, 

When  the  rains  have  dropped  and  the  winds  have  blown. 
Han  shall  carefully  gather  me  up, 

His  hand  shall  rule  and  my  form  shall  change, 
Not  as  a  mate  for  the  purple  of  state, 

Nor  into  aught  that  is  "  rich  and  strange." 
But  I  will  com£  forth  all  woven  and  spun, 

With  my  line  threads  curled  in  serpent  length  ; 
And  the  fire-wrought  chain  and  the  lion's  thick  mane 

Shall  be  rivalled  by  me  in  mighty  strength. 
I  have  many  a  place  in  the  busy  world 

Of  triumph  and  fear,  of  sorrow  and  joy ; 
I  carry  the  freeman's  flag  unfurled ; 

I  am  linked  to  childhood's  darling  toy. 
Then  scatter  me  wide,  and  hackle  me  well, 
For  a  varied  tale  can  the  Hempseed  tell. 

Bravely  I  swing  in  the  anchor  ring, 

Where  the  foot  of  the  proud  man  cometh  not, 
Where  the  dolphin  leaps  and  the  sea- weed  creeps 

O'er  the  rifted  sand  and  the  coral  grot, 
Down,  down  below  I  merrily  go 

When  the  huge  ship  takes  her  rocking  rest, 
The  waters  may  chafe,  but  she  dwelleth  as  safe 

As  the  young  bird  in  its  woodland  nest. 
I  wreathe  the  spars  of  that  same  fair  ship, 

Where  the  gallant  sea-hearts  cling  about, 
Springing  aloft  with  a  song  on  the  lip, 

Putting  their  faith  in  the  cordage  stout. 
1  am  true  when  the  blast  sways  the  giant  mast, 

Straining  and  stretched  in  a  nor'-west  gale, 
I  abide  with  the  bark,  in  the  day  and  the  dark, 

Lashing  the  hammock  and  reefing  the  sail. 
Oh,  the  billows  and  I  right  fah'ly  cope, 
And  the  wild  tide  is  stemmed  by  the  cable  rope ! 

Sons  of  Evil,  bad  and  bold, 
Madly  ye  live  and  little  ye  reck, 

Till  I  am  noosed  in  a  coiling  fold 
Ready  to  hug  your  felon  neck. 

The  yarn  is  smooth  and  the  knot  is  sure, 
I  will  be  firm  to  the  task  I  take ; 

Thinly  they  twine  the  halter  line, 
Yet  when  does  the  halter  hitch  or  break  ? 

My  leaves  are  light  and  my  flowers  are  bright- 
Fit  for  an  infant  hand  to  clasp ; 

But  what  think  ye  of  me,  'neath  the  gibbet  tree, 
Dangling  high  in  the  hangman's  grasp  ? 

Oh,  a  terrible  thing  does  the  Hempseed  seem 

'Twixt  the  hollow  floor  and  stout  crossbeam  1 


The  people  rejoice,  the  banners  are  spread; 

There  is  frolic  and  feasting  in  cottage  and  hall ; 
The  festival  shout  is  echoing  out 

From  trelliscd  porch  and  Gothic  wall ; 
Merry  souls  hie  to  the  belfry  tower, 

Gaily  they  laugh  when  I  am  found, 
And  rare  music  they  make,  till  the  quick  peals  shake 

The  ivy  that  wraps  the  turret  round. 
The  Hempseed  lives  with  the  old  church  bell, 
And  helpeth  the  holiday  ding-dong-dell. 

The  sunshine  falls  on  a  new-made  grave — 

The  funeral  train  is  long  and  sad ; 
The  poor  man  has  come  to  the  happiest  home, 

And  easiest  pillow  he  ever  had. 
I  shall  be  there  to  lower  him  down 

Gently  into  his  narrow  bed ; 
I  shall  be  there,  the  work  to  share, 

To  guard  his  feet,  and  cradle  his  head. 
I  may  be  seen  on  the  hillock  green, 

Flung  aside  with  the  bleaching  skull, 
While  the  earth  is  thrown  with  worm  and  bone. 

Till  the  sexton  has  done,  and  the  grave  is  full. 
Back  to  the  gloomy  vault  I'm  borne, 

Leaving  coffin  and  nail  to  crumble  and  rust, 
There  I  am  laid  with  the  mattock  and  spade, 

Moistened  with  tears  and  clogged  with  dust : 
Oh,  the  Hempseed  cometh  in  doleful  shape, 
With  the  mourner's  cloak  and  sable  crape ! 

Harvest  shall  spread  with  its  glittering  wheat, 

The  barn  shall  be  opened,  the  stack  shall  be  piled ; 
Ye  shall  see  the  ripe  grain  shining  out  from  the  wain, 

And  the  berry-stained  arms  of  the  gleaner  child. 
Heap  on,  heap  on,  till  the  waggon-ribs  creak, 

Let  the  sheaves  go  towering  to  the  sky ; 
Up  with  the  shock  till  the  broad  wheels  rock, 

Fear  not  to  carry  the  rich  freight  high, 
For  I  will  infold  the  tottering  gold, 

I  will  fetter  the  rolling  load ; 
Not  an  ear  shall  escape  my  binding  hold, 

On  the  furrowed  field  or  jolting  road. 
Oh,  the  Hempseed  hath  a  fair  place  to  fill, 
With  the  harvest  band  on  the  corn-crowned  hill  i 

My  threads  are  set  in  the  heaving  net, 

Out  with  the  fisher-boy  far  at  sea, 
While  he  whistles  a  tune  to  the  lonely  moon, 

And  trusts  for  his  morrow's  bread  to  me. 
Toiling  away  through  the  dry  summer  -day, 

Round  and  round  I  steadily  twist, 
And  IJring  from  the  cell  of  the  deep  old  well 

What  is  rarely  prized  but  sorely  missed. 
In  the  whirling  swing — in  the  peg-top  string, 

There  am  I,  a  worshipped  slave — 
On  ocean  and  earth  I'm  a  goodly  thing, 

I  serve  from  the  playground  to  the  grave. 
I  have  many  a  place  in  the  busy  world, 

Of  triumph  and  fear,  of  sorrow  and  joy ; 
I  carry  the  freeman's  flag  unfurled, 

And  am  linked  to  childhood's  darling  toy: 
Then  scatter  me  wide  and  hackle  me  well, 
And  a  varied  tale  shall  the  Hempseed  tell. 


LOVE. 

Tis  well  to  wake  the  theme  of  love 
When  chords  of  wild  ecstatic  fire 

Fling  from  the  harp,  and  amply  prove 
The  soul  as  joyous  as  the  lyre. 
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Such  theme  is  blissful  when  the  heart 
Warms  with  the  precious  name  we  pour, 

When  our  deep  pulses  glow  and  start 
Before  the  idol  we  atk're. 

Sing  ye,  whose  doting  eyes  behold — 
Whose  ears  can  drink  the  dear  one's  tone, 

Whose  hands  may  press,  whose  arms  may  fold — 
The  prized,  the  beautiful,  thine  own ! 

But  should  the  ardent  hopes  of  youth 
Have  cherished  dreams  that  darkly  fled ; 

Should  passion,  purity,  and  truth, 
Live  on,  despairing  o'er  the  dead : 

Should  we  have  heard  some  sweet  voice  hushed, 
Breathing  our  name  in  latest  vow ; 

Should  our  fast  heavy  tears  have  gushed 
Above  a  cold,  yet  worshipped  brow : 

Oh !  say  then,  can  the  minstrel  choose 
The  themes  that  gods  and  mortals  praise  ? 

No,  no ;  the  spirit  will  refuse, 
And  sadly  shun  such  raptured  lays. 

For  who  can  bear  to  touch  the  string 
That  yields  but  anguish  in  its  strain ; 

Whose  lightest  notes  have  power  to  wring 
The  keenest  pangs  from  breast  and  brain  I 

"  Sing  ye  of  love  in  words  that  bum?  " 

Is  what  full  many  a  lip  will  ask ; 
But  love  the  dead,  and  ye  will  learn  . 

Such  bidding  is  no  gentle  task. 

Oh !  pause  in  mercy,  ere  ye  blame 
The  one  who  lends  not  love  his  lyre  j 

That  which  ye  deem  ethereal  flame 
May  be  to  him  a  torture  pyre. 


WINTER. 

WINTER  is  coming :  who  cares  ?  who  cares  ? 

Not  the  wealthy  and  proud,  I  trow ; 
"  Let  it  come ! "  they  cry,  "  what  matters  to  us 

How  chilly  the  blast  may  blow  ? 

*  We'll  feast  and  carouse  in  our  lordly  halls, 

The  goblet  of  wine  we'll  drain ; 
We'll  mock  at  the  wind  with  shouts  of  mirth, 

And  music's  echoing  strain. 

"  Little  care  we  for  the  biting  frost, 
While  the  fire  gives  forth  its  blaze ; 

What  to  us  is  the  dreary  night, 
While  we  dance  in  the  waxlight's  rays  ?  " 

'Tis  thus  the  rich  of  the  land  will  talk ; 

But  think,  oh,  ye  pompous  great ! 
That  the  harrowing  storm  ye.  laugh  at  within 

Falls  bleak  on  the  poor  at  your  gate. 

They  have  blood  in  their  veins,  ay,  pure  as  thine ! 

But  naught  to  quicken  its  flow ; 
They  have  limbs  that  feel  the  whistling  gale, 

And  shrink  from  the  driving  snow. 

Winter  is  coming — oh,  think,  ye  great ! 

On  the  roofless,  naked,  and  old ; 
Deal  with  them  kindly,  as  man  with  man, 

And  spare  them  a  tithe  of  your  gold. 


TWO  UNKNOWN  POETS. 

ONE  day,  lately,  I  was  walking  by  the  sea  shore  of  a 
pleasant  village  in  the  South  of  Ireland.  Many  pictu- 
resque cottages,  with  verdant  gardens  in  front,  stood  near 
the  water,  and  were  only  separated  from  it  by  a  narrow 
road  and  a  shingly  strand.  .  Whenever  these  miniature 
pleasure-grounds  were  dressed,  the  refuse  of  overgrown 
flowers,  weeds,  leaves,  branches,  and  superfluous  seed- 
lings, were  thrown  out  on  the  bank  which  divided  the 
road  from  the  sea,  and,  mingled  with  coarse  clay  and 
gravel,  had  been  trampled  down  into  an  untidy-looking 
mound,  possessing  apparently  nothing  to  attract  the  eye 
or  gratify  the  senses.  Yet,  as  I  stood  there  to  watch  the 
little  white-sailed  boats,  which,  with  their  gay  many- 
coloured  flags,  looked  like  butterflies  glancing  along  the 
blue  waters,  I  perceived  a  soft  delicious  fragrance  ascending 
from  the  ground.  Looking  down,  I  discovered  amongst 
the  unsightly  mass  of  weeds  at  my  feet,  a  plant  of  mig- 
nonette in  full  bloom,  filling  the  fresh  sea  breeze  with 
the  incense  breathed  by  its  pale  green  flowers. 

"  Poor  little  plant ! "  I  thought,  "  I  may  as  well  cull 
your  fragrant  spoils,  and  so  preserve  them  for  at  least  a 
few  days ;  else,  the  next  heedless  foot  that  passes  by  will 
probably  crush  them  to  the  ground." 

So  I  plucked  the  exiled  blossoms,  and  carried  them 
home.  I  arranged  them  in  a  flower-glass,  and,  as  I  was 
placing  it  on  my  study  table,  my  eye  fell  on  two  little 
mean-looking,  ill-favoured  books,  which  had  lain  there 
for  some  time  unheeded.  I  took  them  up,  and,  presently, 
despite  of  the  coarse  paper,  pale,  irregular  type,  and  ugly 
exterior  of  the  volumes,  the  sweet  incense  of  true,  though 
untaught  poetry,  breathed  from  their  pages,  even  as  the 
gentle  perfume  of  the  mignonette  from  the  rude  soil  in 
which  it  grew. 

The  first  was  entitled  "Leisure  Hours  at  Sea  and 
Ashore :  By  W.  J.  Kearney."  It  had  never  been  pub- 
lished, but  was  printed  in  Cork,  for  private  distribution 
amongst  >  few  subscribers.  The  author's  history  was  a 
sad  one  j  he  was  born  in  the  very  humblest  rank  of  life, 
and  lived  at  Passage,  a  small  town  on  the  river,  about 
seven  miles  from  Cork.  Kearney's  profession  was  that  of 
a  common  sailor,  working  before  the  mast  in  a  merchant 
vessel ;  he  was  totally  destitute  of  education,  save  that 
which  he  wrought  out  for  himself  at  every  leisure 
moment.  As  he  says  in  the  preface  to  his  little  volume  : 
"  Alike  unlettered  and  unfriended,  I  have  been  engaged 
for  the  last  twelve  years  in  a  profession  by  no  means 
calculated  for  the  development  of  genius,  or  the  advanc*- 
ment  of  learning."  But,  as  "murder  will  out,"  so 
assuredly  will  a  genius  for  poetry.  Poor  Kearney,  like 
many  a  low-born  son  of  toil  before  him,  breathed  forth  by 
snatches  sweet-toned  lays,  without  knowing  any  more 
than  do  the  birds  of  the  forest  whence  comes  the  love 
and  power  of  song.  It  happened  that  one  or  two  of  his 
poems  fell  into  the  hands  of  persons  able  to  appreciate 
their  untaught  and  inartistic  melody.  These  friends  made 
up  a  small  subscription  to  enable  him  to  print  his  verses, 
and,  with  the  expected  proceeds,  to  improve  in  some 
measure  his  condition.  But  the  pecuniary  gain  arising 
from  a  volume  of  fugitive  pieces,  by  an  unknown  writer, 
and  especially  when  badly  printed  on  whitey  -  brown 
paper,  with  a  dingy  cover,  cannot  be  very  great ;  and  the 
sailor-poet,  I  fear,  reaped  little  either  of  gold  or  glory. 

With  a  laudable  determination  not  to  abandon  a  certain, 
though  most  distasteful  profession,  for  the  precarious 
chance  of  living  by  his  pen,  William  Kearney  set  out 
again  in  his  vessel,  which  was  bound  for  the  coast  of 
South  America.  He  was  a  young  man,  in  the  fulness  of 
health  and  vigour,  when  he  left  his  native  village,  but  ht 
never  returned ;  fever  slew  him  on  a  foreign  shore. 

"And  the  songs 

Which  his  wild  spirit  in  the  pride  of  life 
Had  showered  forth  recklessly,  as  ocean  waves 
Fling  up  their  treasures  mingled  with  dark  weeds, 
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They  died  before  him.    They  were  winged  seed 

Scattered  afar,  and  falling  on  the  rock 

Of  the  world's  heart,  they  perished."— Mas,  HKMANS. 

So  they  did.  Few,  indeed,  now  remember  William 
Kearney,  even  in  the  remote  spot  where  his  lot  was  cast ; 
and  I  know  not  where  another  copy  of  his  little  volume 
could  be  found,  besides  that  which  lies  before  me.  Two 
of  the  pieces  it  contains  I  will  transcribe,  as  they  seem 
to  me  to  merit  preservation. 

Captain  Roberts,  the  brave  commander  of  the  ill-fated 
steam  ship  "  President,"  was  a  native  of  Passage.  In 
its  churchyard,  when  his  loss  became  a  certainty,  a  ceno- 
taph was  erected  to  his  memory j  and  Kearney  wrote  the 
following  lines  on  seeing  it : — 

I  gazed  upon  the  monumental  stone"; 
A  sad  memorial  by  affection  raised, 
An  humble  tribute  justly  due  to  one, 
By  all  who  knew  him  loved,  revered,  and  praised. 
And  as  I  gazed,  and  thought  how  deep— how  well- 
He  was  lamented,  slowly  at  my  feet 
The  dew-drops  from  the  sculptured  cornice  fell, 
Brilliant  as  gems ;  it  was  an  offering  meet, 
And  seemed  as  ev'n  the  senseless  marble  wept 
For  him  who  far  beneath  the  blue  waves  slept. 
A  sunbeam  fell  upon  it,  and  the  dew 
Inhaled  by  that*  bright  ray,  no  more  was  seen ; 
While  the  pure  messenger  around  me  threw 
A  glorious  mantle  of  heaven's  dazzling  sheen. 
Thus  shall  bright  hope  inhale  the  sorrowing  tear, 
And  warm  and  lighten  hearts  with  grief  oppressed, 
With  heavenly  rays  ;  and  those  who  loved  him  here 
Will  share  with  him  his  everlasting  rest, 
Where  sorrow  coineth  not,— upon  that  shore 
No  cares  disturb—then  mourner,  weep  no  more. 

Another  is  fondly  and  truly  descriptive  of  his  native 
place.  How  deeply  does  the  love  of  the  birth-spot  ever 
mingle  with  the  true  poetic  element. 

OUR  VILLAGE. 

There's  a  cot  in  our  village  with  ivy  o'ergrown, 
In  a  sweet  little  valley  'tis  humble  I  own  ; 
But  to  me  it  is  lovely,  and  dearer  by  far 
Than  the  halls  of  the  great,  for  believe  me  there  are 
Old  ties  of  endearment  that  time  cannot  sever ; 
And  thoughts  that  will  live  in  this  bosom  for  ever 
Connected  with  thee,  happy  cot  of  my  birth, 
That  are  sweeter  to  me  than  the  pleasures  of  earth. 

There's  a  well  in  our  village,  and  ah  !  how  I  love, 
To  gaze  (when  the  sky  is  all  cloudless  above) 
On  its  clear  placid  waters,  to  think  on  the  past, 
And  the  changes  I  find,  since  I  looked  on  it  last ; 
I  loved  it  in  childhood,  I've  knelt  at  its  brink 
Of  its  nectar  to  taste,  how  delightful  the  drink ; 
And  though  years  have  passed  over,  I  cannot  forget 
The  joys  of  my  boyhood,  I  cherish  them  yet. 

There's  a  mill  in  our  village,  'tis  tenantless  now, 
And  mould'ring  in  ruins,  neglected ;  but  how  • 
Can  the  eye  that  hath  seen  it  in  beauty,  now  gaze 
Unmoistened  upon  it,  nor  think  of  the  days 


And  tho*  sad,  are  so  sweet,  I  would  weep  them  again, 

There's  a  church  in  our  village,  and  oft  in  the  still 
Of  a  sweet  Sabbath  eve,  have  I  stood  on  the  hill 
That  rises  above  it,  to  list  to  the  sound 
Of  the  anthem  of  praise,  while  the  echoes  around 
Would  waken  a  feeling  that  silently  stole 
Like  a  foretaste  of  heaven,  a  ray  to  the  soul 
To  guide  it  to  God.    Ah  I  I  never  can  know 
A  sweeter  sensation  wherever  I  go. 

There's  a  stone  in  that  churchyard,  ere  now  I  have  stood, 
And  bedewed  it  with  tears,  for  the  kind  and  the  good 
Are  sleeping  beneath  it ;  a  mother  that  smiled 
In  purest  affection  and  love  on  her  child ; 
A  father,  a  brother,  and  sister  are  there, 
In  that  lonely  spot  sleeping,  the  loved  and  the  fair. 
Nor  can  sorrow  restore  them,  no  mourning  or  tears, 
Can  bring  back  the  friends  of  my  earliest  years. 

Here's  a  tear  to  their  mem'ry— a  prayer  for  their  rest 
A  sigh  for  their  loss,  and  a  hope  they  are  blessed ; 
That  hope  cheers  our  bosoms,  a  courage  instils, 
That  will  bear  us  triumphant  through  sorrow  and  ills  ; 
Though  a  cloud  of  regret  with  remembrance  may  rise, 
That  hope  will  dispel  it,  and  point  to  the  skies, 
For  'tis  there  that  enjoyment  unsullied  with  woe, 
Will  repay  us  for  all  we  may  suffer  below, 


And  so  hast  thou  found  it,  poor  neglected  one  I  Peace  to 
thy  memory,  and  farewell ! 

The  second  little  volume  which  I  took  up  bore  on  its 
paper  cover  the  title — " Poems:  By  J.  J.  Callanan; 
With  a  memoir  prefixed." 

From  this  record  I  gathered  that  Mr.  Callanan  was 
born  in  the  city  of  Cork,  in  the  year  1795,  and  from  an 
early  age  was  destined  by  his  friends  for  the  Romish 
priesthood.  When  about  twenty  years  old,  however,  he 
showed  an  invincible  aversion  to  a  clerical  life,  and 
resolved  to  support  himself  by  becoming  tutor  in  a  pri- 
vate family.  But  the  restlessness  of  a  poetical  tempera- 
ment interfered  with  his  steady  pursuit  of  this  employ- 
ment, and,  after  the  lapse  of  two  years,  he  entered  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  as  a  law  student.  From  an  early  period 
of  his  life,  he  had  manifested  a  decided  talent  for  versifi- 
cation, and  while  at  college  obtained  prizes  for  two  poems, 
one  on  the  "  Accession  of  George  IV,"  the  other  on  the 
"  Restoration  of  the  Spoils  of  Athens  by  Alexander  the 
Great."  Soon  afterwards,  however,  the  student,  finding 
his  funds  exhausted,  left  the  University,  and  for  some 
years  led  an  aimless,  and,  for  any  useful  practical  pur- 
pose, an  idle  life.  During  this  interval,  however,  he 
wrote  several  pieces,  which  proved  him  to  be  indeed  a 
poet,  while  his  amiable  and  affectionate  disposition  en- 
deared him  even  to  those  who  most  severely  blamed  his 
indolence  and  vacillation  of  conduct. 

In  the  attumn  of  1827,  he  accepted  an  offer  made  to 
him  by  an  Irish  gentleman  engaged  in  commerce  in 
Lisbon,  to  go  out  with  him  as  tutor  to  his  children,  and 
embarked  for  Portugal,  never  again  to  return  to  his 
native  land. 

$j  He  had  long  been  threatened  with  pulmonary  disease, 
which  the  balmy  air  of  the  south,  for  a  time,  checked, 
but  did  not  cure.  While  abroad,  he  collected  and  revised 
his  poems,  and  transmitted  them  for  publication  to  a 
respectable  bookseller  in  Cork,  but,  while  they  were  in 
the  press,  Mr.  Callanan  was  seized  with  a  violent  attack, 
and  expired  at  Lisbon,  on  the  19th  of  September,  1829, 
in  the  34th  year  of  his  age. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  moralize  on  his  short  and  painful 
history — "  he  who  runs  may  read  "  in  it  a  lesson  j  I  will 
rather  extract  from  the  obscure  little  volume,  which  bears 
his  forgotten  name,  a  few  lines  descriptive  of  a  wild  loca- 
lity in  the  west  of  the  county  of  Cork — Gouganne  Barra — 
the  source  of  the  river  ee : — 

GOUGANNE  BARRA. 

There  is  a  green  island  in  lone  Gouganne  Barra, 
Where  Allna*  of  songs  rushes  forth  as  an  arrow ; 
In  deep-volleyed  Desmond  a  thousand  wild  fountains 
Come  down  to  that  lake  from  their  home  in  the  mountains. 
There  grows  the  wild  ash,  and  a  time-stricken  willow 
Look*  chidingly  down  on  the  mirth  of  the  billow, 
As,  like  some  gay  child,  that  sad  monitor  scorning, 
It  lightly  laughs  back  to  the  laugh  of  the  morning ; 
And  its  zone  of  dark  hill,  oh  1  to  see  them  all  brightening, 
When  the  tempest  flings  out  its  red  banner  of  lightning. 
And  the  waters  rush  down,  'mid  the  thunder's  deep  rattle 
Like  clans  from  their  hills  at  the  voice  of  the  battle. 
And  brightly  the  fire-crested  billows  are  gleaming, 
And  wildly  from  Mullagh  the  eagles  are  screaming. 
Oh  !  where  ia  the  dwelling  in  valley  or  highland, 
So  meet  for  a  bard  as  this  lone  little  island ! 

How  oft  when  the  Summer  sun  rested  on  Clara, 

And  lit  the  dark  heath  on  the  hills  of  Ivera, 

Have  I  sought  thee,  sweet  spot,  from  my  home  by  the  ocean, 

And  trod  all  thy  wilds  with  a  minstrel's  devotion  ; 

And  thought  of  thy  bards,  when  assembling  together 

In  the  cleft  of  thy  rocks,  or  the  depth  of  thy  heather, 

They  fled  from  the  Saxon's  dark  bondage  and  slaughter, 

And  waked  their  last  song  by  the  rush  of  thy  water. 

High  sons  of  the  lyre,  oh  !  how  proud  was  the  feeling, 

To  think  while  alone  through  that  solitude  stealing, 

Though  loftier  minstrels  green  Erin  can  number, 

I  only  awoke  your  wild  harp  from  its  slumber, 

And  mingled  once  more  with  the  voice  of  those  fountains, 

The  songs  even  echo  forgot  on  her  mountains  ; 

And  gleaned  each  grey  legend  that  darkly  was  sleeping 

Where  the  mist  and  the  rain  o'er  their  beauty  was  creeping. 

*  The  Irish  name  of  the  river  Lee, 
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Least  bard  of  the  hills  I  were  it  mine  to  inherit 

The  fire  of  thy  harp,  and  the  wing  of  thy  spirit, 

With  the  wrongs  which  like  thee  to  our  country  has  bound  me, 

Did  thy  mantle  of  song  shed  its  radiance  around  me. 

Still,  still,  in  these  wilds  may  young  liberty  rally, 

And  send  her  strong  shout  over  mountain  and  valley ; 

The  star  of  the  West  may  yet  rise  in  its  glory, 

And  the  land  that  was  darkest,  be  brightest  in  story. 

I  too  shall  be  gone,  but  my  name  shall  be  spoken 

When  Erin  awakes,  and  her  fetters  are  broken, 

Some  minstrel  will  come  in  the  summer  eve's  gleaming, 

When  Freedom's  young  light  on  his  spirit  is  beaming, 

And  bend  o'er  my  grave  with  a  tear  of  emotion, 

Where  calm  Avon  Buie  seeks  the  kisses  of  ocean  ; 

Or  plant  a  wild  wreath  from  the  banks  of  that  river, 

O'er  the  heart  and  the  harp  that  are  sleeping  for  ever ! 


A  STORY  IN  FIVE  CHAPTERS. 

CHAPTER   IV. — AUTUMN. 
"  Love  cannot  stoop  to  earth  unless  he  prune  his  wings." 

WHERE  amid  the  blooming  of  ethereal  beauty,  even  in 
that  blue  home  where  stars  for  ever  shine,  is  there  a 
sweeter  region  than  the  world  of  love?  There  is  the 
green  summer  of  the  human  heart,  there  glimmer  in  the 
Eden  light  of  affection's  holy  dawn  the  gushing  buds  of 
the  soul's  best  hope ;  and  there  in  the  mellowness  of  a 
new  made  morn  the  blossoms  foreshow  the  fulness  of  the 
heart's  fruition,  in  the  blushing  beauty  of  their  fulgid 
light.  Within  this  world  of  love  are  seraph  souls  wan- 
toning in  bliss,  and  singing  their  own  sweet  spirit  songs 
of  joy,  as  do  the  angels  when  they  track  the  wilderness 
of  stars.  The  air  is  sweetened  with  the  palm  and  prim- 
rose, and  other  plants  of  immortality  and  youth,  and  all 
who  breathe  it  live  for  ever,  and  know  through  all  their 
days  the  freshness  and  fervency  of  the  soul's  sweet  morn- 
ing. Oh,  the  world  of  the  heart  is  a  sweet  world  of 
peace,  and  the  blissful  soul  may  nestle  in  its  bowers,  as 
the  dewdrop  in  the  rosebud  of  the  morn.  Down  the 
tangled  avenue  in  the  old  forest  was  an  ancient  hut,  the 
home  of  a  hermit  who  there  shrouded  himself  from  the 
world's  scorn,  and  lived  alone  with  Nature.  Around  it 
were  planted  all  the  herbs  of  wisdom  and  those  which 
are  potent  in  spells  and  necromancy.  The  aspen  and 
the  ash  and  the  witch  hazel,  and  the  fairy-like  silver 
birch  waved  and  clustered  above  its  ancient  roof  and 
swept  with  their  leafy  branches  the  green  and  golden 
mosses  which,  as  with  verdant  garments,  covered  it. 
Within,  all  the  strange  and  grotesque  things  which  grow 
and  flourish  in  mysterious  places  of  the  earth  were  seen. 
There  were  strange  creeping  things,  and  monsters  from 
afar,  some  swinging  from  the  black  beams  above,  and 
others  gaping  with  open  jaws  from  the  shelves  and  dark 
recesses  of  the  walls.  On  a  rough  block  of  a  fallen 
forest  tree  the  hermit  sat,  and  opposite  him  were  two 
whose  Hearts  were  plighted.  On  the  oaken  board 
between  them  were  dried  herbs  which  had  been  used  for 
charms,  and  other  symbols  of  mystic  ceremonies.  The 
hermit  looked  upon  them  with  his  glazed,  glassy  eyes, 
over  which  his  bleak  hair  streamed,  as  though  the  win- 
ters of  many  years  had  left  their  snows  behind,  and  the 
winds  of  memory  drifted  them.  And  as  they  listened  to 
his  mystic  words  while  he  explained  the  charms  for 
calling  forth  the  fairies,  and  of  communing  with  the 
spiritual  influences  of  the  earth,  their  eyes  sparkled  with 
a  new  joy  ;  for  he  taught  them  that  the  green  world, 
with  its  beauty  and  its  sheeny  light,  is  a  pearly  Paradise 
to  those  who  love,  and  a  heaven  of  satisfaction  to  the 
pure. 

"But  when  evil  broods  above  us  and  nourishes  our 
hearts  with  guilt  and  base  desires,  as  the  vulture  feeds 
her  young  on  carrion,  there  is  a  blacker  doom  in  store ; 
for  then  both  man  and  nature  spurn  us,  until  under  the 
bleak  breathings  of  a  bitter  remorse  the  autumn  of  our 


life  sets  in,  and  the  heart  sheds  its  green  leaves  one  by 
one,  as  do  the  trees  now  that.wave  without,  and  it  sinks 
in  solitude  and  sorrow  and  despair,  under  the  keen  win- 
ter of  its  many  woes." 

"  But  will  Polydore  return  safe  ?  tell  us,  Mossgrown, 
if  he  will  return  safe,  and  how  soon,  for  we  love  him 
dearly  ;"  and  she  looked  earnestly  in  the  old  man's  face 
to  see  if  the  future  as  well  as  the  past  had  written  its 
history  there. 

At  the  mention  of  the  name  he  started,  clasped  bis 
hands,  looked  imploringly  to  heaven,  and  muttered  with 
a  feeble  and  faltering  voice,  "  My  boy,  my  boy !  Oh, 
memory,  why  scorch  my  soul  with  these  firebrands  of 
guilt  ?  Why  haunt  me  sleeping  or  awake,  with  scenes 
from  which  I  shrink  in  horror  ?  Why  bring  buried  years 
like  biting  curses  to  my  heart  ?  Ah,  my  boy,  and  must 
his  fate  be  like  mine  ? "  He  wrung  his  hands,  and  his 
face  worked  convulsively,  while  a  chill  of  dread  crept 
over  his  frame,  making  him  tremble  as  a  reed  skaken  by 
the  storm. 

The  lovers  looked  at  each  other  and  at  the  old  juan, 
unconscious  of  the  meaning  of  his  incoherent  words. 
But  he  summoned  his  self-possession  and  became  calm. 
Again  they  asked  him — 

"  Dear  Mossgrown,  will  Polydore  return  safe  ?  We 
want  to  have  him  in  our  next  May  games." 

The  ancient  man  drew  forth  a  stem  of  flax,  and  held 
it  up  in  the  light. 

"  It  droops  as  'twere  near  withering/'  he  said,  "  but  it 
has  buds,  there  is  hope;  nay,  the  buds  will  blossom, 
unless  the  winter  cuts  them  off.  Surely  he  is  yet  but 
young,  and  while  the  flower  of  his  life  has  buds  upon  its 
stalk,  there  is  hope  for  blossom  in  the  future." 

"  If  he  could  leave  bis  friends  without  the  word  fare- 
well, he  could  forget  them  when  some  years  were  gone," 
said  Hyacinth,  "  but  God's  blessing  be  with  him  for  the 
boyish  love  he  bore  me,  I  could  press  him  to  my  heart 
now,  and  feel  myself  a  child  again."  His  heart  was  full, 
and  he  could  say  no  more. 

"  The  symbol  letters  of  the  world  are  written  on  the 
leaves  and  flowers,"  continued  the  old  man,  who  loved 
to  impart  to  all  who  came  the  lessons  of  his  ancient  lore ; 
"the  symbol  letters  of  the  world  are  written  on  the 
leaves  and  flowers,  and  all  events  are  treasured,  as  in  a  liv- 
ing book,  in  their  twinkling  buds  and  chalices.  God  willed 
it  to  unite  all  things  together,  and  make  only  one  world, 
and  gave  to  green  things  the  task  of  treasuring  the  round 
dew-drops  of  time  ;  and  of  drinking  in  the  breath  of  ages; 
and  thus  the  buds  of  the  green  will  cluster  round  the  life 
of  man,  and  hedge  him  in  with  warnings  and  benedictions. 
The  aspen  shivers  as  he  passes  by,  to  tell  him  how  time 
speeds  along,  the  nightshade  hangs  its  purple  in  the  sun 
to  whisper  of  the  moral  death  which  follows  the  fascina- 
tions of  folly ;  the  daisy  blooms  alike  in  winter  and  in 
summer,  to  tell  him  that  beauty  never  dies,  the  flax  puts 
forth  its  summer  leaves  to  teach  the  unbending  sternness 
of  fate,  which  tracks  our  footsteps  through  the  light  or 
dark,  and  bequeaths  our  rewards  of  good  and  evil,  as  the 
earnings  of  our  thoughts  and  deeds  : — but  see ;  the  sun 
rests  upon  the  umbrage  of  the  pines,  you  must  begone, 
and  I  must  to  my  prayers  and  vigils ;— here  take  the  hoary 
mullein  and  keep  it  in  remembrance  of  me ;  but  I  shall 
sleep  soon,  and  for  ever,  for  my  years  are  many,  and  my 
steps  falter ;  think  hereafter  of  the  counsels  of  an  old 
man ;  and  in  token  of  your  love  keep  my  grave  and 
memory  green."  The  old  man  gazed  upon  the  flax,  and 
wept ! 

There  is  a  music  which  is  only  heard  by  hearts  that 
beat  together ;  it  is  the  living  soul  of  the  harmony  which 
unites  them.  The  lovers  heard  this  soft,  sweet,  sacred 
sound,  as  in  the  crimson  glory  of  an  autumn  eve  they 
walked  under  the  bowering  roof  of  the  green  temple  of 
nature ;  where  the  giant  trees  waved  solemnly  above,  and 
whispered  in  a  tone  as  sad  and  aolemn,  though  as  musical 
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and  soft  as  the  swan-like  warblings  of  the  lovers'  hearts — 
a  requiem  for  the  dying  day. 

"Do  you  think  Polydore  will  return  before  nex 
summer,  dearest  ? " 

"  I  trust  he  will,  dear  Cloribel." 
"  When  we  reach  the  rushy  spring,  I  will  leave  you 
love,  and  reach  my  home  quickly,  for  my  dear  mothe 
has  been  left  alone  many  weary  hours,  and  she  has  nom 
but  me  to  comfort  her.  Next  summer,  dearest  Hyacinth — ' 
"You  will  be  mine  for  ever." 

Their  eyes  met,  there  were  tears  starting,  but  not  tear 
of  sorrow;  she  pressed  his  head  to  her  bosom,  am 
pushing  aside  his  wavy  curls  kissed  his  neck,  and  whis 
pered  faintly  that  she  loved  him. 

"That,  my  fond  Cloribel,"  he  said,  as  they  walked  on 
again  rustling  lightly  over  the  brown  beds  of  fallen  leaves 
"  that,  dear  Cloribel,  you  have  told  me  again  and  again 
but  'tis  as  welcome  to  my  heart  as  ever.  What  greater 
joy  than  loving,  than  to  be  beloved.  Oh,  the  heart  wil 
soon  wither  up,  like  the  forest  grass  amid  the  heat  o 
June,  and  become  a  barren  waste  beneath  the  hoi 
siroccoes  of  the  world,  unless  it  becomes  the  home  of  that 
spiritual  incarnation  of  beauty ;  that  essence  of  the  holiest 
life,  which  can  make  it  blossom  like  the  fields  of  Eden, 
and  smell  as  the  honey-dews  of  heaven's  spring.  Our 
souls  have  long  been  wed,  dear  Cloribel,  and  as  one,  we 
have  thought  and  talked,  and  laughed  and  wept  together, 
for  there  is  a  higher  marriage  than  the  marriage  of  the 
world,  and  which  in  the  silsnce  of  a  noble  sentiment  seals 
itself.  But  next  summer,  dearest,  we  shall  live  under 
the  same  roof,  and  share  the  same  cares,  without  the  fear 
of  parting.  Good  night,  dearest;  the  Father  of  the 
great  forest  keep  you  in  his  arms." 

They  who  meet  for  the  cold  commerce  of  the  world 
exchange  their  harsh  words  of  traffic,  and  part  without 
regret,  when  they  are  ended.  But  those  who  love,  find 
golden-fruited  momente  in  the  very  word  "farewell;" 
and  in  a  look,  a  word,  or  pressure  of  the  hand,  have  ages 
of  poetic  life,  and  ecstacies  beyond  all  counting.  But 
they  parted  as  the  red  sun  went  down. 

The  spirit  music  of  the  land  of  beauty  crept  like  waves 
of  singing  sound  upon  the  sparkling  shore ;  voices  from 
afar  came  mellowed  with  sweet  silver  sounds,  and  all 
formed  a  grand  but  subdued  chorus  of  angelic  song. 
Cloribel  wandered  on  amid  the  gushing  beauty  of  that 
region  of  her  dreams,  and  the  spirits  of  the  flowers  clus- 
tered round  her,  and  whispered  in  her  ears.  The  worm- 
wood greeted  her  with  its  warm  scent,  and  she  thought 
of  Polydore  ;  the  honey-flower  was  blooming  at  her  feet 
and  she  thought  of  Hyacinth ;  she  had  not  forgotten  him, 
although  she  seemed  to  remember  him  afresh,  his  flower 
was  not  there,  for  it  was  autumn,  although  it  bloomed  as 
sweetly  as  ever  in  her  own  summer  heart.  She  sat  down 
upon  a  bank  where  purple  blooms  were  blushing  in  their 
pride,  and  the  spirit  of  the  white  lily  came  and  sung  her 
song. 

SONG  OF  THE  WHITE  LILY. 

Where  shall  the  lonely  heart  seek  for  compassion, 
Where  shall  the  stricken  soul  find  a  repose, 

Where,  'mid  the  turmoil  of  trouble  and  passion, 
Is  rest  for  the  spirit  and  balm  for  its  woes  ? 

Shall  we  seek  for  it  'mid  the  gay  pictures  of  pleasure, 
Or  in  the  bright  hall  where  the  libertine  goes ; 

Shall  we  look  in  the  fields  for  this  exquisite  treasure, 
And  search  for  its  beauty  where  blooms  the  wild  rose  ? 

Oh  no,  'tis  not  found  where  the  bright  beaming  rays 
Of  vice  fling  around  a  false  flicker  and  glow, 

'Tis  not  to  be  had  in  the  green  scented  ways, 
Where  sweet  buds  of  beauty  so  wantonly  blow. 

For  these  who  the  balm  of  such  comfort  would  find, 
And  to  all  they  hold  dear  would  seek  hope  to  impart, 

In  tfee  warm  bonds  of  love  must  have  bosoms  entwined, 
And  the  fresh  seeds  of  purity  sown  in  the  heart. 

While  she  was  listening  to  the  song,  the  dandelion 
kept  his  glaring  eye  fixed  upon  her,  and  when  it  was 


finished  he  said,  "  Hyacinths  sink  to  the  ground  in 
autumn."  "  But  they  bloom  again  in  spring,"  thought 
Cloribel.  And  the  whortle-berry  danced  like  an  evil 
fiend  upon  his  stem,  and  the  mushroom  leered  wickedly 
beneath ;  and  the  white  poppy  drooped  its  head  and  was 
sorrowful. 

Then  the  flower-spirits  gathered  round  her  in  the  soft 
moonlight,  for  they  loved  her  and  told  her  all  the  stories 
of  the  world.  The  heliotrope  told  her  his  story,  and  the 
camomile  told  his,  but  most  of  all  she  loved  the  story  of 
the  wallflower. 

STORY  OF  THE  WALLFLOWER. 

A  rose  in  the  moonshine  lay  quietly  sleeping, 
Where  zephyrs  were  timidly  creeping,  creeping, 
A  dew-drop  crept  silently  into  its  breast, 
Without  waking  the  rose  from  its  moonlight  rest. 

When  morning  dawned,  the  rose  was  waking, 

While  glimmering  leaves  were  shaking,  shaking  ; 

And  finding  a  dew-drop  so  near  to  her  heart, 

She  prayed  he  would  ne'er  from  her  bosom  depart ; 

She  folded  him  close  in  the  warmth  of  her  love, 

As  the  wings  of  the  mother  fold  round  a  young  dove  ; 

The  morning  was  dawning,  the  rose  was  waking, 

And  rustling  leaves  were  shaking,  shaking. 

The  gleams  of  the  sun  canie  slily  glancing 

Where  leaves  on  the  branches  were  dancing,  dancing, 

And  on  the  green  moss  where  the  rose  had  been  sleeping 

The  golden  glances  came  peeping,  peeping. 

The  rose  felt  a  joy  in  her  fragrant  breast 

When  she  saw  her  loved  dew-drop  still  lying  at  rest; 

But  while  she  was  watching  her  loved  one's  eye, 

He  dissolved  as  a  dream  and  soared  up  to  the  sky ; 

The  sorrowful  rose  hung  her  head  in  weeping, 

While  the  dew-drop  went  upward,  creeping,  creeping. 

So  the  morning  of  life  may  have  blessings  to  cheer  it, 

And  love,  like  the  dew,  gem  the  blossoming  heart, 
Though  the  joy  of  a  life  may  be  gathering  near  it, 

That  joy,  like  the  dew-drop,  soon,  soon,  must  depart ; 
But  still  'tis  for  ever  a  sweet  consolation 

If  that  which  we  cherish  pertains  to  the  sky, 
For  the  fond  hope  is  left  in  our  gloomy  probation 

That  the  dew-drop  we  cherished  still  sparkles  on  high. 
There  are  gardens  above  where  the  spirits  we  love 

Will  be  taken  like  dews  from  the  roses  of  this, 
Where  nought  can  destroy,  they  awake  in  their  joy, 

To  dwell  peacefully  ever  in  regions  of  bliss. 
So  to  heavenly  hopes  we  may  gladly  be  waking 
Though  the  heart  in  its  sorrow  is  breaking,  breaking. 

The  poppy  came  and  sang  its  dirge  of  solace  and  Clo- 
ribel slept. 

The  old  man  sat  with  his  face  buried  in  his  hands, 
weeping.  The  beating  pulses  of  time  had  shrunk  him  up 
ike  a  sere  leaf;  had  woven  memories  of  pain  and  bitter- 
ness around  his  soul— had  cast  a  film  of  darkness  over  his 
glazed  eyes,  and  all  but  dried  up  the  current  of  his  trou- 
bled heart ;  but  there  were  some  tears  left,  and  these  he 
ihed  upon  the  withered  flax. 

"  Wickedness  wears  away  the  heart,  lops  off  its  plea- 
mres  one  by  one,  until  it  is  stripped  like  a  bald  tree,  to 
itand  alone  and  make  a  black  outline  upon  God's  sky, 
without  a  green  leaf  to  shield  it  from  the  storm — a  ghastly 
ikeleton,  a  loathsome  shadow  of  its  youthful  beauty — I 
im  the  tree,  but  I  stripped  off  my  leaves  myself,  and 
flung  my  joys  away  to  wither,  and  this  bleak  desolation  is 
my  fate's  reward. — There  is  a  step  without,  bless  them, 
hey  are  safe." 

There  was  a  heavy  tread,  and  a  hasty  rustling  through 
he  bending  boughs,  and  a  stalwart  man  with  a  fierce 
nd  sun-stained  visage  entered  abruptly,  and  seated  him- 
elf  in  the  hut. 

The  stranger  was  clad  in  a  warrior's  garb,  and  the  bold 
defiance  which  flashed  forth  in  his  eye  matched  well  with 
iis  shaggy  and  embrowned  visage,  in  telling  the  perils 
nd  debasing  dangers  of  the  field. 

"  I've  kept  my  promise,  and  here  I  am ;  d'ye  think 
'm  changed  at  all  ?  " 

The  old  man  stared  with  his  lazy  eyes  upon  the  giant 
orm  of  the  soldier,  and  trembled. 

Who  art  thou?"    he  cried,  in  shrill  and  broken 
ccents. 
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"  Polydore,"  returned  the  other,  in  a  voice  of  thunder. 

"  Polydore— my  boy— my  boy  !  "  and  the  old  man 
clung  around  his  neck,  and  wept  upon  the  warrior's 
breast. 

"Now,  old  man,  who  am  I,  whence  came  I,  what 
should  be  my  name,  and  what  is  the  mystery  that  hangs 
upon  my  life  ?  tell  me  quickly,  for  impatience  burns  me 
up,  and  the  spilling  of  blood  has  made  me  hasty  and  im- 
petuous.5' 

Between  the  rough  and  unfeeling  speech  of  the  soldier, 
and  the  fluttering  weakness  of  the  old  man's  heart,  he 
knew  *«b  what  to  say,  but  trembled  and  wept  like  a 
child.  . 

"  I  cannot  brook  this,  my  temper  is  too  testy,  farewell 
old  man ;  you  knew  me  when  a  child,  you  see  me  now  a 
man,  let  me  shake  you  by  the  hand  and  go.'' 

"  No,  no,  sit  down  with  me  awhile,  and  you  shall 
know  all."  They  sat  down  together  on  the  bench. 

"  Well,  well,"  said  the  old  man  in  a  feeble  voice,  "it  is 
many  years,  and  there  are  more  sorrows  than  years,  and 
more  wickedness  than  sorrow." 

"Tush — I'm  out  of  breath,  who  am  I  ?  " 

"You  are  my  own  son,  I  am  your  father  !  " 

Polydore  grasped  him  by  the  hand,  and  looked  with 
his  searching  and  fiery  eyes  into  the  old  man's  face. 

"Yes,  yes — you — you  are  my  own  boy,  I  nursed  you 
on  my  knee,  kissed  you  in  your  cradle,  cut  reeds  to  make 
pipes  for  you " 

"Never  mind,  what  else?" 

"  Well,  be  not  harsh,  my  son,  my  pain  is  keen  enough ; 
and  from  my  only  child  I  hoped  for  compassion.  Well, 
I  know  the  blood  that  trickles  in  your  veins,  the  stream 
which  gave  it  birth  is  black  and  loathsome ;  bear  with  me, 
give  me  thy  hand,  and  I  will  tell  thee  all." 

The  latent  germs  of  filial  love  seemed  to  creep  out  from 
Polydore's  breast,  and  he  grasped  the  old  man's  hand, 
and  looked  up  in  his  face  with  a  new  tenderness. 

"Well,  my  boy,  my  life  was  once  in  its  summer  prime, 
and  I  wantoned  in  the  flush  of  rosy  hours  j  I  dwelt  with- 
out the  forest  in  the  green  valley,  and  every  day  was  like 
a  harvest  tide  of  mirth.  Ah,  memory  now  touches  with 
her  sunny  fingers  that  sweet  green  time,  and  brings  back 
refreshing  pictures  of  its  'youthful  glee.  I  had  one  to 
love  me  then,  she  loved  me  as  the  wood  pigeon  loves  her 
mate,  and  I  loved  her  as  truly.  We  were  wed,  and  the 
green  valley  was  a  home  of  joy ;  I  carried  the  yellow 
violet  in  my  heart,  and  the  little  scabious  grew  at  my 
cottage  door.  Yes,  the  music  of  my  youthful  hopes 
seems  now  to  be  awakened  from  the  buried  past,  and  to 
fall  down  in  rich  droppings  on  my  parched  soul,  like  a 
silver  shower  on  a  sultry  sand.  She  watched  me  when 
I  was  sick,  and  sang  to  me  when  well  j  she  was  th'e  angel 
of  my  life ;  she  was  the  rainbow  of  my  earthly  heaven, 
and  arched  over  me  with  smiles  of  beauty  mingled  with 
loving  tears.  I  was  still  unblessed  with  children,  and  I 
knew  that  when  youth  had  fled  our  home  would  lose  its 
lustre  and  its  song,  and  become  a  hollow  mockery  for  the 
heart.  We  prayed  for  a  child  to  cheer  and  solace  us ; 
but  many  years  passed  on,  and  then,  when  we  were  both 
sinking  into  the  autumn  of  our  lives,  we  were  blessed 
with  an  answer  to  our  prayers,  God  bless  you,  my  boy 
— the  curse  is  stamped  upon  your  brow — we  cherished 
you  as  our  precious  household  jewel,  and  the  spirit  of 
peace  took  shelter  on  our  hearth.  But  alas  !  they  told 
me  she  was  false,  and  I  believed  them ;  I  wronged  her 
and  blasted  my  own  peace  for  ever.  I  watched  her  at 
twilight  and  saw  her  meet  another,  I  stole  upon  them  as 
he  kissed  her  cheek  and  struck  him  dead  at  her  feet;  my 
boy — my  boy — oh,  hear  the  rest !" 

"  Falter  not,  old  man,  what  became  of  me  ?  " 

"Your  hands,  Polydore,  are  stained  with  blood,  and 
your  heart  is  withered  by  wickedness  as  mine,  but  to 
make  a  widow  of  a  sister,  and  destroy  the  brother  of  a 
wife,  is  more  than  ever  you  have  done;  and  I  shrink 


from  my  own  son,  hardened  as  he  may  be,  when  my  own 
guilt  comes  in  memory  before  me." 

"  What  else,  father,  what  else  ? " 

"  It  was  my  dear  one's  brother  I  had  slain ;  it  was  he 
who  met  her  at  twilight  in  the  valley." 

"  The  sister  whom  I  widowed  had  a  babe  suckling  at 
her  breast,  I  had  an  infant  too;  I  saw  you  smiling  in 
your  sleep  upon  a  little  bed  of  flax — I  gathered  it  myself 
— and  when  I  made  her  babe  an  orphan,  I  made  you  an 
orphan  too,  for  I  fled,  knowing  not  whither  I  went,  and 
only  wished  to  die." 

"  Then  I  was  forsaken,  and  left  to  perish  if  it  might 
be  so ;  I  know  that  charity  was  my  youthful  nourish- 
ment." 

"  I  could  not  stay  where  the  grass  was  red  with  blood, 
and  where  the  wind  muttered  in  my  ear  his  dying 
groans.  I  wandered  over  the  earth  an  outcast,  and  came 
back  once  more  to  the  valley  that  I  might  die  in  its  green 
arms  upon  the  grave  of  her  who  once  loved  me  so,  and 
expiate  in  penitence  the  greatness  of  my  crime.  I  took 
the  hermit's  guise  to  screen  me  from  suspicion,  and 
studied  the  mysteries  of  the  green  world  and  the  symbols 
of  man's  fate  in  the  future,  to  banish  from  my  heart  its 
bleak  despair.  I  watched  over  her  whom  I  had  made  an 
orphan,  and  saw  you  growing  up  to  man's  estate  with 
my  curse  lurking  in  your  heart.  I  hoped  once  that  you 
might  marry  her,  for  her  gentle  love  would  win  you  into 
tenderness,  and  fan  from  your  scorched  heart  its  bitter- 
ness and  hate." 

"  I  loved  her  ere  I  went  into  the  wars,  and  she  shall 
be  mine  yet." 

"  Stay,  stay,  my  boy,  'tis  too  late  now,  you  are  scarred 
from  head  to  foot  with  battle  wounds,  you  have  lost  all 
gentleness,  you  could  not  love  now,  though  you  were  to 
die  for  it." 

"I  care  not  for  my  soldier's  visage  and  my  rough-hewn 
words,  I  am  less  a  fiend  than  thou,  parent  that  thou  art, 
for  all  the  blood  that  I  have  spilt  is  that  of  strangers,  shed 
too  in  a  foreign  clime ;  besides,  I  left  the  field  and  all  the 
glories  of  promised  conquest,  to  claim  her  ere  it  was  too 
late — she  shall  be  mine,  I  care  not  what  the  peril !  " 

"  Polydore,"  shrieked  the  old  man,  as  he  saw  his  eyes 
flash  and  his  lips  quiver  with  passion,  "Polydore,  for 
heaven's  sake  hear  me." 

"Well,  tell  me  all,  I'll  hear  it  all  if  it  choke  me." 

"  O  think,  think,  if  you  have  one  spark  of  manhood's 
virtue  left ;  think,  if  you  have  one  tear  of  pity  for  an  old 
man,  what  I  have  suffered  for  her ;  think  how  lovely  and 
how  gentle  she  is,  and  do  not  blight  them  both,  as  the 
morning  of  their  bliss  is  dawning." 

"  Both !     Is  she  betrothed  to  Hyacinth  then  ? " 

"  She  is  j  and  knowing  that,  I  shall  die  in  peace." 

"  They  used  to  tell  me  Hyacinth  was  my  brother,  is 
that  true  ? " 

"  No,  he  is  the  son  of  him  who  told  me  that  my  wife 
was  false." 

"  A  living  curse  to  me !  "  cried  Polydore,  springing  to 
his  feet  and  putting  his  hand  upon  his  sword.  The  old 
man  was  overcome  with  emotion,  and  sank  down  sense- 
less on  the  floor.  The  son  lifted  him  up,  placed  him  on 
his  pallet  of  straw,  and,  gnashing  his  teeth  with  rage, 
dashed  headlong  into  the  depth  of  the  forest. 

The  lovers  parted  at  the  rushy  spring,  and  in  exchang- 
ing the  farewell  tokens  of  true  and  trusting  hearts,  they 
knew  that  God  was  watching  them,  but  they  wist  not  of 
human  eyes.  Hyacinth  sat  down  upon  the  rushy  bank 
alone  to  muse  on  the  serenity  of  affection  when  unspotted 
and  true.  There  was  a  rustling  of  leaves  hard  by,  and  a 
fierce  man  broke  out  from  the  thicket  and  in  an  instant 
stood  before  him.  The  stranger  was  a  warrior,  for  the 
red  hand  of  war  had  written  on  his  brows  the  iniquitous 
lessons  of  the  sword.  Conscious  of  the  brute  power  of 
his  massive  limbs  and  giant  frame,  inured  to  daring  and 
to  wicked  deeds,  he  stood  with  menacing  and  scowling 
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look,  glancing  from  beneath  his  helmet  on  the  slender 
youth  beneath  him. 

"Well  met,  stranger,"  said  Hyacinth,  springing  to  his 
feet,  "  well  met,  you  are  stained  with  travel  and  fatigue, 
follow  me  and  you  shall  have  nourishment  and  rest." 

"  Stay/'  replied  the  other,  in  a  tone  which  in  its 
rough  volume  and  power  startled  Hyacinth.  "  Stay, 
you  are  an  enemy,  I  neither  eat  nor  drink  at  the  solici- 
tation of  a  foe,  draw  your  sword  and  make  ready  for 
fight." 

Hyacinth  sprang  aside,  and  seeing  the  other  assume  a 
threatening  attitude,  he  pushed  aside  his  doublet  with  a 
trembling  hand  and  drew  his  weapon  from  its  scabbard. 
The  pale  student  and  the  lusty  warrior  stood,  sword  in 
hand,  confronting  each  other. 

"You  love,"  said  the  man  of  blood,  "fight  then  for 
your  love:  let  the  blood  of  your  heart  attest  your  sin- 
cerity." 

The  pass,  the  parry,  and  the  thrust  followed  each  other 
in  quick  succession ;  the  clashing  of  their  swords  rang 
and  echoed  along  the  forest  glades.  The  sacred  home  of 
silence  and  of  beauty,  the  green  old  forest,  the  living 
temple  of  God,  now  heard  within  its  mighty  walls  the 
clang  and  clash  of  arms — the  fiendish  sound  which  never 
wakes  an  echo,  but  it  makes  it  howl  in  blasphemy.  Thus 
they  fought  and  anger  grew  more  fierce,  and  Hyacinth, 
weak  and  faint,  began  to  falter  in  the  movement  of  his 
weapon.  The  other  pressed  him  more  hotly  still,  and 
with  one  fatal  thrust  sent  the  cold  steel  to  his  inmost 
heart.  He  staggered,  dropped  his  sword  and  fell;  and 
the  green  turf,  which  had  never  seen  a  sin.  before  was 
crimsoned  with  his  blood. 

The  murderer  stooped  to  staunch  the  blood,  and  as  he 
knelt  over  his  bleeding  and  senseless  victim,  a  stalk  of 
withered  flax  fell  from  his  bosom;  Hyacinth  muttered 
"  Cloribel,  Cloribel,"  and  groaned  in  his  deep  and  dying 
agony.  He  opened  his  eyes  as  he  lay,  and  gazing  on  the 
stooping  form  of  him  who  had  robbed  him  of  his  life, 
and  another  heart  of  peace,  caught  sight  of  the  stem  of 
flax,  and  even  in  the  last  pulsations  of  life  started  up  and 
grasped  his  murderer  around  the  neck,  shrieking  "  Poly- 
dore,  Polydore,  heaven  forgive  you — God  bless  you — 

ah,  Cloribel — Clo "  he  fell  back,  and  without  further 

speaking,  died. 

MR.  C SETS  UP  HIS  CARRIAGE,  AND  HIS 

WIFE  DISCOVERS  THE  USE  OF  IT. 

ABorr  three  years  after  I  had  given  up  my  liberty,  and 

become  the  better-half  (as  he  says)  of  Mr.  C ,  my 

worthy  spouse  having  had  some  fortunate  speculations  in 
railway  shares,  came  to  the  determination  of  making  a 
somew  'iat  greater  show  in  the  world ;  and  to  this  end, 
after  minutely  calculating  the  cost — for  he  is  a  prudent 
man — he  decided  that,  without  injuring  his  family,  he 
might  venture  to  "  set  up  his  carriage."  Having  fully 
made  up  his  mind  to  do  so,  like  a  goo.l  husband,  he  con- 
descended to  consult  me  on  the  subject,  and  I,  of  course, 
like  a  dutiful  wife,  after  raising  sundry  objections — (let  me 
here  state  in  confidence,  out  of  pure  contradiction,  which  j 
every  woman  so  dearly  loves  ;  for,  in  my  secret  heart,  I 
was  dying  to  outdo  my  dear  friend,  Mrs.  Brown,  who  kept 
a  shabby  four-wheel,  I  say) — having  indulged  my  natural  | 
humour  for  perversity,  I  consented  at  length  to  the  j 
scheme,  with  every  appearance  of  being  over-persuaded 
against  my  will. 

The  next  thing  to  be  considered  was  the  sort  of  carriage  I 
to  be  purchased ;  and  this  gave  rise  to  a  matrimonial  dis- 
cussion of  some  length.     Mr.  C contended  that  we 

might  commence  with  a  britska,  and  one  man-servant 
— a  thing,  in  my  mind,  not  to  be  thought  of  for  an  instant. 
I  represented  to  him  that  the  Thompsons,  the  Joneses, 
and  the  Smiths  all  kept  that  sort  of  thing ;  that  even  my 
dear  friend,  Mrs.  Brown,  was,  as  I  knew,  straining  every 


!  nerve  to  rise  from  the  vulgarity  of  the  before-mentioned 
four-wheel,  to  the  dignity  of  a  britska.  "  No,  my  dear, 
I  said,  better  remain  as  we  are,  than  not  do  the  thing  in 
style ;  a  close  carriage-and-pair,  with  coachman  and  foot- 
man, or  none  at  all  for  me." 

Having  expressed  these  sentiments,  I  left  C to 

think  it  over,  and  returned  to  my  dressing-room  to  ex- 
amine my  wardrobe,  and  make  such  preparations  as  I 
deemed  requisite  for  the  dignity  of  my  carriage.  I  could 
not  help  indulging  in  a  small  portion  of  hope — pardonable 
vanity,  when  meditating  upon  my  approaching  greatness 
— a  carriage  1  There  was  rapture  in  the  thought !  How 
elegantly  I  would  move  from  it  to  my  friends  on  foot  1 — 
and  I  here  stationed  myself  in  a  slightly-reclining  posture 
in  front  of  my  mirror,  and  practised  a  few  graceful  bows, 
varying  the  expression  of  my  countenance  according  to 
the  style  of  persons  I  supposed  myself  condescending  to 
notice. 

I  was  soon  joined  by  Mr.  C ,  and  it  is,  perhaps, 

needless  to  add,  that  his  meditations  had  ended  in  his 
coming  round  to  my  opinion.  I  had  gained  my  point,  as 
I  knew  from  the  first  I  should,  and,  in  a  short  space  of 
time,  found  myself  in  possession  of  as  handsome  a  turn- 
out as  any  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  first  use  I  made  of  my  new  acquisition  wa3  to  pay 
calls,  and  that  very  morning  I  had  the  pleasure  of  passing 
Mrs.  Brown  on  the  road,  and  gave  vent  to  my  feelings 
in  one  of  those  patronizing  moves  that  I  had  so  carefully 
practised.  My  calls  were,  upon  this  occasion,  somewhat 
longer  than  usual,  in  order  that  my  friends  might  have 
time  to  admire  my  beautiful  liveries  and  noble  horses.  I 
must  here  remark  that  the  day  was  rather  cold,  being,  as 
I  very  well  remember,  the  30th  of  October. 

The  next  morning  I  again  wished  to  take  a  drive,  and 
ringing  the  bell,  desired,  in  an  important  tone,  "  that 
Wilson  would  put  the  horses  to,  and  bring  the  carriage 
round  in  half  an  hour."  A  few  minutes  elapsed,  and 
Wilson  desired  to  speak  to  me,  if  "  perfectly  convenient." 
I  ordered  him  to  appear,  and  having  several  times  respect- 
fully touched  his  forehead,  he  inquired,  in  a  hesitating 
manner,  "  if  I  was  going  to  make  calls  ? "  I  was  sur- 
prised at  the  question,  and  felt  a  strong  inclination  to 
dismiss  him  on  the  spot  for  impertinence:  however,  I 
checked  myself,  and,  observing  that  he  appeared  to  have 
something  on  his  mind,  thought  it  better  to  reply  quietly 
in  the  affirmative.  "  Then,  ma'am,  if  you  could  con- 
trive not  to  stay  so  long  as  you  did  yesterday,  ma'am ; 
this  cold  weather  the  horses  catches  cold,  ma'am,  coming 
out  of  a  warm  stable ;  and  I'  m  responsible  to  master, 
ma'am." 

I  was  thunderstruck ;  I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing  as 
horses  taking  cold,  and  did  not  at  the  time  believe  it, 
though  I  afterwards  changed  my  opinion.  I  thought 
the  coachman  feared  for  himself :  however,  I  did  not  pass 
any  remark,  as  I  felt  irritated,  and  I  make  a  point  of 
never  betraying  symptoms  of  anger  before  the  servants. 
In  spite  of  my  inward  resolves  to  do  as  I  liked,  I  was 
surprised  to  find  myself  really  making  very  short  visits, 
and  excusing  myself  to  my  friends,  by  saying  that  the 
horses  would  take  cold. 

About  a  month  previous  to  the  purchase  of  the  carriage, 
my  little  Johnny  had  been  very  unwell,  and  was  sent,  for 
change  of  air,  to  visit  his  grandmamma  in  the  country. 
One  morning  I  received  a  note  from  dear  grandmamma, 
begging  I  would  go  over,  for  my  pet  was  again  ailing :  all 
anxiety,  I  exclaimed,  "  my  dear,  pray  order  the  carriage ; 
I  will  get  ready  immediately,  and  can  be  there  in  an  hour 
and  a  half."  My  feelings  cannot  be  described,  when  Mr. 
—  deliberately  replied,  "Jane,  you  talk  like  a  fool; 
look  at  the  snow ;  do  you  suppose  I  am  going  to  have  my 
horses  out  on  such  a  day  ?  they  will  soon  be  off  work,  if 
you  use  them  in  any  such  manner."  I  actually  screamed. 
I  could  not  help  it;  the  cold-hearted  man  evidently 
thought  more  of  his  horses  than  (here  my  maternal  fears 
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exaggerated  a  little)  his,  perhaps,  dying  baby.  A  scene 
naturally  followed ;  and,  after  I  had  sufficiently  recovered 
from  a  fit  of  hysterics,  to  which  I  am  very  subject  when 
agitated,  we  drove  off  in  a  crazy  old  post-chaise,  hired 
from  the  nearest  inn.  Will  it  be  believed,  from  this  time 
I  never  have  dared  to  mention  the  carriage  in  rainy  or 
snowy  weather ;  on  those  occasions  I  invariably  walk,  and 
drive  on  the  fine  days. 

On  New-year's-day  we  were  invited  to  a  ball  at  my 
sister's  j  she  had  lately  removed  into  a  very  handsome 
house,  with  great  capabilities  for  ball-giving.  I  had  just 
dressed,  and  was  leaving  my  room  (I  perfectly  recollect 
my  costume  was  blue  watered-silk,  with  lace  flounces,  and 

white  roses  in  my  hair),  when  Mr.  C came  to  inquire 

if  I  had  had  the  forethought  to  bespeak  a  coach.  I  had 
never  dreamt  of  such  a  thing.  "  No,  of  course  not ;  was 
anything  the  matter  with  the  carriage  ?"  "Matter !  was 

I  mad  ? "  exclaimed  Mr.  C .  "  Did  I  intend  to  be 

the  death  of  those  horses,  not  to  mention  the  servants  ? 
Did  I  think  human  nature  could  endure  sitting  up  to  rub 
down  those  animals  when  we  returned,  certainly  not  be- 
fore three  o'clock  ? "  For  the  future,  he  begged  I  would 
remember,  that  his  equipage  was  not  to  be  used  like  a 
hackney-cab.  I  was  silenced,  for  I  saw  a  reply  would  not 
do  just  then :  we  sent  to  the  stand  for  a  coach,  and,  after 
waiting  an  hour,  drove  off  in  an  abominable  vehicle, 
smelling  vilely  of  stale  cigars.  In  getting  out,  I  caught 
my  beautiful  lace  flounce  on  a  nail,  and  tore  it  past  all 
hope  of  mending :  I  did  not  enjoy  that  party.  Well, 
summer  came  at  length,  and  I  hoped  that  now  I  should 
enjoy  the  privilege  of  using  my  own  carriage  without 
molestation.  Vain  hope  !  I  had  not  taken  half  a  dozen 
drives,  when  one  of  the  horses  (Wilson  intimated  from 
over  work)  became  unfit  for  service,  and  the  best  part  of 
the  summer  had  passed  before  he  was  again  pronounced 
sound. 

As  soon  as  this  was  the  case,  I  took  the  first  oppor- 
tunity of  going  about  six  miles  into  the  country,  to  see  a 
very  dear  cousin,  and  prevail  upon  her  to  bring  her  two  eldest 
children,  and  spend  the  day  with  me,  promising  to  send 
her  home  in  the  carriage.  Oh !  the  look  with  which  Mr. 
C received  the  announcement  of  this  plan  and  pro- 
mise, portentous  of  a  coming  storm  of  more  than  usual 
violence ! 

"  Indeed  you  seem  to  think,  Mrs.  C ,  that  my 

equipage  (this  was  always  the  way  he  spoke  of  that  unfor- 
tunate carriage)  is  not  only  to  be  at  your  command,  but 
that  of  all  your  friends.  I  should  have  thought  that  the 
late  indisposition  of  my  horse,  and  the  long  bill  J.  had  to 
pay  on  his  account,  would  have  taught  you  a  lesson.  May 
I  beg,  madam,  that  you  will,  for  the  future,  consult  either 
myself,  or,  in  the  event  of  my  absence,  Wilson,  before 
you  make  any  more  of  your  agreeable  arrangements." 

This  was  my  last  struggle ;  on  no  other  points  have  I 
ever  been  beaten ;  but  here  I  find  I  can  have  no  voice, 
so  firmly  are  master  and  man  both  leagued  against  me. 
Whenever  now  an  excursion  is  spoken  of,  Wilson  must 
be  taken  into  the  counsel,  and  nine  times  out  of  ten,  he 
proves  satisfactorily,  to  his  master,  that  the  proposed 
drive  is  either  too.  long,  or  the  hills  too  steep,  or  the 
roads  too  bad  to  think  of  attempting  it.  Though  I  flatter 
myself  I  am  a  tolerable  tactician,  I  have  here  no  chance ; 
coaxing,  sulks,  scolding,  hysterics,  and  fainting  I  have 
tried,  all  with  the  same  want  of  success.  Oh  \  the  vanity 
of  human  expectations  !  I  feel  I  shall  never  again  be 
happy,  until  that  tyrannical  Wilson  is  discharged,  and  the 
carriage  put  down  j  everything  about  it  is  now  a  source 
of  annoyance ;  the  very  footman  whom,  at  first,  I  be- 
lieved to  be  a  modest,  well-disposed  young  man,  has  be- 
come presuming  and  impertinent.  The  horses  are  so  fat, 
they  cannot  .get  out  of  a  walk  for  more  than  ten  minutes 
at  a  time ;  and  if  I  wish  to  drive  faster,  when  I  do  go 
out,  I  am  told  we  shall  have  them  broken-winded  the 
next  thing. 


It  is  needless,  however,  to  hint  these  things  to  Mr. 

C ;  he  says  I  am  prejudiced.     In  short,  as  I  said 

before.  "  our  equipage"  is  the  great  cross  of  my  ex- 
istence. 

A   POET'S   DESCRIPTION    OF   ART. 

What  is  art  ?  It  must  needs  have  love,  or  it  is  life- 
less ;  it  must  needs  have  beauty,  or  it  is  repulsive ;  it 
must  have  majesty,  or  it  is  mean ;  truth,  or  it  is  uncer- 
tain. In  so  far,  art  may  be  taken  as  the  worship  of  the 
divine  attributes,  while  religion  is  the  worship  of  him  in 
whom  those  attributes  are  inherent.  Unless  a  book 
teach  us  something  of  the  true  and  the  beautiful,  what- 
ever its  intellectual  brilliancy,  it  is  no  work  of  genius, 
but  of  mere  talent.  The  very  meaning  of  genius  was  in- 
volved in  the  significance  of  a  creation ;  and  the  awaken- 
ing, and  expanding,  and  creative  influence,  which  attends 
upon  a  book,  attends  upon  it  in  consequence  of  the  virtue 
which  is  in  it.  A  man  never  feels  that  he  has  grown  in 
manhood  after  a  perusal  of  works  like  those  of  Congreve, 
Wycherley,  Vanbrugh,  &c.,  because  the  tone  of  their 
minds,  being  immoral,  is  unable  to  give  us  a  good 
thought.  There  is  another  class  of  persons,  who,  though 
ignorant,  are  not  uninfluential ;  though  shallow,  they  are 
specious.  They  answer  the  defenders  of  the  practical 
value  of  ideal  literature  by  an  epithet;  reply  to  reasoning 
by  a  sneering  smile,  or  a  bland  look  of  pity  j  give  a  shake 
of  the  head,  and  say,  "  I'm  a  practical  man,  sir."  And 
the  majority  of  us  are  carried  away  by  this  external  com- 
placency, and  we  admit  its  influence.  Strange  how  men, 
by  a  negative  fallacy,  should  assume  the  possession  of 
the  qualities  they  value,  from  the  absence  of  the  qualities 
they  despise !  It  does  not  follow,  that  because  a  man 
has  no  imagination  that  he  must  therefore  have  common 
sense.  Gold,  and  horses,  and  carriages,  and  land  are  not 
wealth,  though  they  represent  wealth ;  and  Adam  Smith 
himself,  says,  "  Gold  is  the  representative  of  wealth — but 
wealth  itself  is  proportioned  to  the  amount  of  enjoyment 
that  we  are  able  to  derive  from  specific  objects."  Now 
any  object  that  comes  within  the  range  of  our  faculties  of 
enjoyment  can  only  yield  that  amount  of  enjoyment  which 
our  faculties  are  able  to  extract  from  it.  It  is  quite  clear 
that  it  is  all  worse  than  valueless  to  the  mind  that  has  no 
faculty  to  extract  it  at  all.  Enjoyment  does  not  spring 
spontaneously  from  the  object :  it  is  extracted  thence  by 
the  mind.  What  is  it  to  the  practical  man  that  his  parks 
boast  their  patriarchal  oaks,  their  velvet  slopes,  and  ex- 
pansive lakes  ?  Nothing  j  if  the  world  has  robbed  him 
of  his  sense  of  natural  beauty.  What,  though  his  fires 
blaze  brightly  in  his  mansion,  if  the  world  has  robbed 
him  of  the  sympathy  which  brings  friendship  to  his 
hearth.  A  poet  in  his  garret  is  practically  richer  than  he, 
for  he  can  extract  more  enjoyment  from  sensation ;  the 
lovely  of  creation  is  penetrated  by  his  glance ;  the  phases 
of  humanity  answer  to  his  words  ;  even  in  his  chamber  he 
can  bring  round  him  forests,  rivers,  and  mountains,  and 
people  them  with  the  creations  of  his  fancy.  Nay,  the 
blind  Milton  walked  with  an  inner  vision  in  Eden ;  and 
the  purple  vision  of  his  Laura,  spite  of  the  barred  lattice 
of  his  prison,  steals  to  the  side  of  Tasso  in  his  captivity, 
soothes  his  grief,  lightens  his  chain,  and  sanctifies  his 
dungeon. — J.  Westland  Marston,  author  of  "  The 
Patrician's  Daughter." 

NEW   TRUTHS. 

If  any  one  advances  anything  new  which  contradicts, 
perhaps  threatens  to  overturn,  the  creed  of  which  we  have 
for  years  repeated,  and  have  banded  down  to  others,  all 
passions  are  raised  against  him,  and  every  effort  is  made 
to  crush  him.  People  resist  with  all  their  might ;  they 
act  as  if  they  neither  heard  nor  could  comprehend  j  they 
speak  of  the  new  view  with  contempt,  as  if  it  were  not 
worth  the  trouble  of  even  so  much  as  an  investigation  or 
a  regard  j  and  thus  a  new  truth  may  wait  a  long  time 
before  it  can  make  its  way. — Goethe. 
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THE  CHILD'S  PHILOSOPHY. 

MOTHER,  I  wonder  if  the  stars 
Are  angels'  eyes  that  smile  upon  my  sleep  ? 
And  do  the  same  stars  shine  o'er  far-off  lands 
Where  captive  negroes  weep  ? 

Mother,  I  wish  sometimes  that  I 
Were  wandering  in  those  far-off  lands,  where  trees 
Are  linked  like  brothers,  wreathed  with  bright  liannes 
Far,  mother,  o'er  the  seas : 

Where  the  great  glorious  rivers 
Run,  mother,  ever  to  their  ocean  graves ; 
And  on  their  silvery  breasts  green  islands  lie, 
Like  sea-birds  on  the  waves. 

I  would  that  I  might  breathe  the  air 
Of  mighty  plains  which,  fading  from  the  eye, 
Boundless  and  bondless,  seem  as  they  would  mix 
With  the  bright  golden  sky : 

Where  even  the  birds,  dear  mother, 
Are  decked  with  the  bright  hues  of  heaven,  and  shoot, 
Like  fallen  stars,  or  floating  sunbeams,  through 
Forests  of  golden  fruit. 

Where  there  are  mighty  lakes  that  sleep 
Unbroken  by  the  oar ;  and  legends  old* 
Of  wondrous  trees,  far,  far  beneath  the  earth, 
And  cities  all  of  gold. 

But  then,  dear  mother,  comes  the  thought     ' 
Of  how  the  bright  stars  all  the  live-long  night 
Would  shine,  all  tremulous,  and  yet  shine  on. 
Shaming  me  with  their  light. 

I  could  not,  mother,  sleep  in  peace 
If  those  bright  eyes  of  heaven  were  sparkling  clear 
Upon  my  bed,  and  on  a  negro's  chains, 
Or  on  a  slave-wept  tear. 

Whenever  in  the  night  I  wake, 
I  wonder,  mother,  are  there  stars  in  lands 
Where  men  make  slaves  of  other  men,  and  tear 
Babes  from  their  mothers'  hands. 

Is  the  night  dark  through  all  their  shores  ? 
Or  did  God  make  the  fair  world  everywhere 
With  shining  sun,  and  silvery  moon,  and  stars, 
And  pleasant  balmy  air  ? 

For  if  he  did,  dear  mother,  then 
He  surely  made  all  hearts  alike,  and  by 
Their  likeness  showed  that  every  land  should  have 
Love,  for  its  only  tie. 

SELEUCUS. 
*  See  Humboldt's  "Aspects  of  Nature." 

AFFECTION   OF   A   PARTRIDGE. 

A  lady  in  West  Sussex  had  a  tame  partridge  for  many 
years  :  it  was  a  mere  chick  when  it  came  into  her  posses- 
sion, and  no  dog  or  parrot  ever  presented  a  more  perfect 
model  of  affection  and  docility.  Although  it  had  the  run 
of  the  house,  its  favourite  quarters  were  in  the  drawing- 
room,  where  it  would  sit  for  hours  on  the  back  of  the 
chair  usually  occupied  by  its  beloved  mistress,  and  never 
fail  to  exhibit  every  symptom  of  grief  and  concern  during 
her  occasional  absence.  When  she  retired  to  rest,  it 
would  accompany  her  to  her  chamber,  and  take  up  its 
position  near  the  head  of  her  bed.  Mo  wonder  then  that 
many  a  tear  was  dropped  when,  from  an  untimely 
accident,  it  "went  the  way  of  all"  pets. — A,  E.  Knox, 
on  Game  Birds. 


DIAMOND    DUST. 

To  be  utterly  ignorant  of  vice  is  almost  as  dangerous 
as  to  be  vicious. 

WHEN  the  price  of  true  humility  is  considered,  no 
wonder  it  is  an  article  that  meets  with  few  purchasers. 

PEOPLE  in  a  passion  seldom  wish  their  questions  to  be 
answered  at  all,  and  never  that  they  should  be  answered 
coolly  and  with  reason. 

NARROW  circumstances  are  the  most  powerful  stimu- 
lant to  mental  expansion,  and  the  early  frowns  of  fortune 
the  best  security  for  her  final  smiles. 

NATURE  creates  merit,  and  fortune  puts  it  in  action. 

THOSE  who  engage  in  the  pursuit  of  happiness  should 
not  cumber  themselves  with  unnecessary  things. 

COMMON-SENSE  is  genius  in  its  working-dress. 

DUTIES  fulfilled  are  always  pleasures  to  the  memory. 

EVERY  elderly  man  is  an  ancestor  to  his  former  self; 
and  what  the  child  is  to  the  man  are  the  past  generations 
to  the  present. 

WE  often  see  smiling  faces  that  are  but  as  funeral  gar- 
ments covered  with  spangles. 

TRUTH  would  be  more  popular  with  us,  if  it  proposed 
only  to  correct  the  faults  of  others. 

THE  hope  of  happiness  is  often  the  truest  happiness 
we  can  possess ;  the  purest  joy  is  never  so  pure  as  its 
desire. 

RESIGNATION  is  a  Jlow  journey er,  but  a  long- abiding 
guest. 

EVEN  life  that  is  not  as  we  wish  it  need  not  be  fruit- 
less of  good ;  and  if  not  fruitless  of  good,  it  is  not  with- 
out a  happiness. 

SUSPENSE  has  been  called  the  tooth-ache  of  the  mind. 

WE  do  a  thing — which  of  us  has  not  ? — not  because 
"  everybody  does  it,"  but  because  we  like  it ;  and  our 
acquiescence,  alas !  proves  not  that  everybody  is  right, 
but  that  we  and  the  rest  of  the  world  are  poor  creatures 
alike. 

IT  may  afford  some  encouragement  to  a  mind  in  distress 
to  remember,  that  the  narrowest  part  of  a  defile  is  often 
nearest  the  open  field. 

CALCULATION — the  first  attribute  of  reason,  should 
never  render  us  incapable  of  the  first  of  virtues — a  sacri- 
fice of  self. 

NATURE,  where  she  plants  a  vegetable  poison,  generally 
provides  an  antidote ;  so  in  the  moral  world,  she  causes 
sympathies  to  spring  up  by  the  side  of  antipathies. 

THE  head  must  not  be  allowed  to  predominate  over  the 
heart. 

WE  are  seldom  angry  with  that  which  we  really 
despise. 

LIGHT,  whether  it  be  material  or  moral,  is  the  best 
reformer ;  for  it  prevents  those  disorders  which  other 
remedies  sometimes  cure,  but  sometimes  confirm. 

ROOTING  up  the  large  weeds  of  a  garden  loosens  the 
earth,  and  renders  the  extraction  of  the  lesser  ones  com- 
paratively easy. 

MANY  have  such  correct  ideas  of  things  as  not  to  be 
easily  imposed  upon,  and  yet  are  not  ready  at  explaining 
them  to  others. 

THE  most  authentic  witnesses  of  any  man's  character 
are  those  who  know  him  in  his  own  family,  and  see  him 
without  any  restraint,  or  rule  of  conduct,  but  such  as  he 
voluntarily  prescribes  to  himself. 

A  MIND  that  seeks  truth  for  its  own  sake,  is  as  rare  as 
it  is  respectable. 

NOTHING  is  trivial  that  contains  a  moral. 
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"  The  honest  man,  though  e'er  so  poor, 
Is  king  of  men  for  a'  that." 

BUBNS. 

ONE  cold  evening  in  winter,  a  poor  family  sat  cowering 
over  the  decaying  embers  of  a  fire.  There  were  five 
children,  half-starved  looking  things,  their  lips  blue  with 
cold,  and  their  eyes  lustrous  with  want  of  food.  They 
were  all  meanly  clad,  and  their  clothes  were  scanty  and 
pinched  ;  yet  they  were  clean  and  tidy.  The  father  of 
this  little  flock  sat  moodily  at  one  corner  of  the  hearth- 
stone; the  mother,  with  a  child  in  her  lap,  sat  brooding 
at  the  other.  The  children  between  them  formed  a  little 
circle  in  front  of  the  fire,  now  fast  expiring  for  want 
of  fuea. 

The  father  had  been  out  of  work  for  three  months, 
disabled  by  a  slow  fever,  from  which  he  had  recovered 
only  to  find  his  place  at  the  workshop  filled  up, 
and  himself  out  of  employment.  How  the  family 
had  managed  to  live  during  these  three  months  was  a 
mystery  even  to  themselves.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
father's  illness  there  was  but  a  scanty  store  of  earnings 
to  trust  to,  and  these  very  soon  disappeared.  Mark 
Williams  was  in  a  Club,  but  it  had  broken  up  for  want  of 
funds,  just  about  the  time  that  he  sent  to  it  for  relief,  and 
the  reply  was  that  "the  box  was  closed."  There  are  too 
many  similar  instances  of  working  men's  benefit  clubs 
failing  in  times  of  general  distress  and  sickness, — 
precisely  at  those  times  at  which  their  help  is  the  most 
needed. 

Where  was  he  to  apply  to  next  ?  There  was  the  parish ! 
Ah,  Mark  could  not  endure  the  notion  of  that.  The  word 
has  an  odious  sound  in  the  ear  of  every  working  man, 
who  has  struggled  to  cherish  an  idea  of  self-dependence, 
and  Mark  Williams  was  one  of  those  men.  So  the  parish 
was  not  applied  to,  and  the  family  struggled  on.  The 
wife  looked  out  for  some  employment,  and  took  in  sewing 
and  washing,  when  she  could  get  them.  None  of  the 
children  were  of  an  age  to  work — the  eldest  was  but  eight, 
the  youngest  was  still  a  baby  at  the  breast.  A  few  shil- 
lings weekly  were  thus  obtained,  but  it  nearly  all  went  in 
bread  and  meal,  and  a  trifle  was  spent  on  coals,  but  to 
save  fuel,  the  children  had  often  been  sent  to  bed,  and 
kept  there.  They  crept  close  together  for  warmth,  while 
the  mother  plodded  at  her  work,  when  she  could  obtain  it. 
Occasionally,  she  succeeded  in  obtaining  some  broken 
victuals  and  coffee-grounds  from  those  families,  most  of 
them  of  the  poorer  middle  classes,  from  whom  she  got 
occasional  washing. 

The  last  two  weeks  had  been  especially  hard  to  endure ; 
the  wife's  earnings  had  been  less  than  usual.  Mark, 
whose  disease  had  now  left  him,  required  food  to  give  him 
back  the  strength  he  had  lost,  but  it  was  not  to  be  had 


without  stinting  the  children,  who  were  already  half- 
famished  for  want.  Then  the  cold  was  becoming  more 
intense;  it  was  creeping  on  towards  January,  and  there 
was  the  long,  stern  winter  still  before  them.  Mark  had 
again  been  out  into  the  streets,  seeking  for  work,  but  had 
found  none.  Trade  was  bad,  and  masters  were  discharg- 
ing their  men,  instead  of  taking  on  fresh  hands. 

But  Mark  had  this  day  been  on  another  errand,  the 
result  of  which  he  almost  feared  to  communicate.  He 
sat  long  and  gloomily  upon  his  stool,  gazing  into  the  little 
fire  with  eyes  of  glass.  The  lines  of  care  and  hopeless- 
ness were  written  on  his  brow,  already  prematurely  show- 
ing the  wrinkles  which  usually  come  with  age,  though  he 
was  yet  in  his  prime  of  years.  His  wife  gazed  anxiously 
in  his  face,  and  the  children  from  time  to  time  turned 
their  looks  upon  his,  but  gathered  no  hope  nor  joy  there. 
Even  the  children  looked  prematurely  old  and  thoughtful. 
Thus  early  were  those  tender  children  becoming  inured 
to  the  battle  of  life — so  terrible  and  so  unequal  a  struggle 
for  the  poor.  Their  keen  eyes,  and  features  sharpened  by 
hunger,  looked  eager  with  intelligence.  It  was  food  they 
were  thinking  of. 

At  length  Mark  spoke — 

"  I  have  been  to  the  overseers,"  said  he,  "and  they 
will  do  something  for  us." 

"  Oh  !  thank  God  for  it !"  cried  the  poor  wife;  "  then 
we  shall  live  yet." 

"  Thank  God !  "  exclaimed  Mark,  bitterly ;  "  yes,  Tom 
and  Mary" — turning  to  the  eldest  boy  and  girl — "  you 
are  to  go  into  the  workhouse." 

"  Oh,  no !  no !  never  say  it,"  almost  screamed  the 
mother;  let  us  die  together,  rather  than  be  parted 
thus." 

The  children  clung  round  their  crying  mother,  and 
clasped  her  knees,  as  if  she  were  their  guardian  angel 
now. 

"Do  not  send  us  away,  mammy — no,  no,  no  !" 

Little  Mary  turned  her  eyes  on  her  father,  but  with 
seeming  fear,  lest  he  should  send  her  from  that  poor,  but 
cherished  home — "  Oh,  don't  send  me,  don't,  father." 

"  Nor  me,"  said  Tom ;  "  no !  I  won't  leave  you, 
mother ! " 

"  Then,  how  are  we  to  live,  wife  ?  say !  work  is  not  to 
be  had  !  I  have  sought  it  till  I  am  in  despair.  Look  at 
the  faces  of  these  children;  are  they  to  perish  ?  The 
wild  beast,  when  pressed  by  hunger,  seeks  for  prey,  and 
it  lives !  Is  a  man  no  better  than  a  beast  ?  Must  he  die 
of  famine,  and  see  his  children  clem  ?  There  is  wealth 
enough :  I  see  its  gorged  minions  hourly  passing  me  in 
the  glittering  streets.  I  have,  at  least,  strength  enough 
left to  steal ! " 

"  Hush,  Mark  !  "  interrupted  his  wife— and  her  crying 
ceased  on  the  instant — "  Hush  !  for  shame !  Look  on  the 
faces  of  your  children — the  children  of  an  honest  man  ! 
Oh,  Mark  1  poverty  is  sore  to  bear,  but  the  Lord  will  give 
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us  strength :  let  us  look  to  Him,  and  not  give  ear  for  an 
instant  to  the  temptations  of  the  Evil  one !  " 

Mark  bowed  his  head  on  his  breast,  and  heavy  sobs 
burst  from  his  manly  chest. 

"Listen  to  me,  Mark!"  she  went  on:  "I  have  been 
a  patient,  and,  I  hope,  a  good  wife  to  you.  When  I  took 
you,  ten  years  ago,  to  be  my  husband,  you  were  in  the 
brightness  of  your  youth.  People  spoke  of  you  as  the 
Honest  Workman,  and  I  was  proud  to  think  you  were  so, 
and  that  you  were  my  husband.  You  had  then  good 
wages,  and  plenty  of  work ;  but  worse  times  came,  and 
we  suffered  poverty.  Still  we  preserved  our  good  name. 
You  fell  into  work  again,  and  continued  pure  and  honest 
through  all.  I  ask  you  if,  in  the  time  of  our  former 
sorrow,  I  ever  murmured  or  complained  ?  Whether  I 
was  not  ever  patient  and  loving  towards  you  and  those 
dear  children  ? " 

"  You  were,  and  always  are,  my  dear  Mary.  tOh,  yes, 
indeed ! " 

"And  do  you  think  I  could  have  been  so,  but  for  my 
pride  in  your  good  name — my  love  for  you — my  respect 
and  devotion  for  you  ? " 

'•  God  knows,  Mary,  you  have  been  the  best  of 
wives ! " 

"  Well,  then,  if  this  be  so,  Mark,— if  I  have  been  a 
good  wife  and  a  loving  mother,  leave  me  my  children — 
all  my  children.  I  should  be  stricken  to  the  earth,  and 
unable  to  hold  out  any  longer,  were  you  to  part  us  now." 

"  Never,  Mary,  never !  "  cried  the  husband,  springing 
to  his  wife's  arms  and  kissing  her;  "not  one  of  them 
shall  go  to  the  workhouse  !  Let  us  hope  yet !  Better 
days  will  come,  as  they  have  come  before;  and  if 
not " 

Mary  gave  a  sudden  start,  for,  on  looking  round,  she 
perceived  a  stranger  had  entered  the  apartment  during 
the  enactment  of  this  trying  scene.  He  advanced,  and 
they  recognised  in  him  a  former  fellow-workman  of 
Mark's. 

"  I  have  come  in  good  time,"  said  he,  "  and  I  rejoice 
to  say,  that  I  have  brought  you  what  will  help  you  on  for 
a  little  bit  longer." 

He  soon  explained.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Lodge 
to  which  Mark  had  belonged.  They  had  heard  of  his 
sufferings,  and  of  the  struggles  of  his  family  for  life ;  and, 
though  the  lodge-box  was  closed,  the  members  had  raised 
a  subscription  among  themselves  for  his  relief,  the  pro- 
ceeds of  which  he  now  handed  to  Mark's  wife. 

"  And  let  me  add  my  own  mite,"  added  the  man.  "  I 
have  known  Mark  for  many  years,  and  a  better-hearted, 
honester  fellow,  does  not  breathe." 

"  God  bless  you  for  these  words,"  exclaimed  Mary, 
through  her  tears. 

He  brought  out  of  his  fustian  trowsers-pocket  two  half- 
crown  pieces,  which  he  proffered  to  the  wife. 

"  No,  no !  I  dare  not  take  so  much  from  a  working 
man.  You  may  need  it  yourself  yet ;  and  you  have  done 
enough  for  us  already ;  perhaps  more  than  you  can  well 
spare." 

"  Take  the  brass,  woman ;  I  can  spare  it  well  enough. 
Though  I  am  married,  I  have  no  children  to  tug  at  my 
pockets,  as  you  have, — and  such  fine,  growing  children, 
too !  Besides,  if  I  should  ever  want  the  money,  I  will 
know  where  to  ask  for  it.  I  know  you  would  cheerfully 
help  me  in  such  a  case,  if  your  turn  of  good  luck  should 
come  round  by  that  time.  Where  should  a  man  look  for 
help  but  to  his  friends  and  fellow-creatures  ?  " 

"  Bless  you  again,  kind  friend,  you  have  saved  us,  and 
made  us  happy  once  more.  Thank  him,  Mark,  for  I 
cannot  as  I  ought." 

Mark  was  struck  as  if  dumb.  He  felt  as  if  he  had 
been  suddenly  delivered  from  some  horrid  calamity, — 
rescued  from  the  jaws  of  death,  and  of  crime,  which  to 
him  was  worse.  It  seemed  like  an  interposition  of  Pro- 
vidence. He  could  only  grasp  the  hand  of  his  friend, 


and  press  it  convulsively,  while  the  tears  streamed  over 
his  cheeks. 

"  Thou  wilt  stay,  and  take  a  bit  of  something  with  us, 
though  it  be  only  a  roasted  potato,"  said  the  wife,  now 
bustling  about.  "  Run,  Tom,  round  to  Jem  Barry,  and 
bring  a  half-hundred  of  coals  directly ;  and  you,  Mary, 
off  to  Mrs.  Martin,  for  a  quartern  of  'taters,  and  tell  her 
to  let  them  be  sound  ones ;  for  oh  !  that  rot  has  made  sad 
havoc  among  the  'taters." 

Away  the  children  sped  on  their  respective  errands,  and 
the  two  workmen  sat  down  to  talk  of  the  prospects  of  trade 
and  employment  for  the  poor. 

The  incident  we  have  related  is  only  one  of  thousands 
of  instances  daily  occurring,  of  the  help  given  by  the 
POOR  to  the  POOR,  in  this  and  all  countries.  Rich  and 
well-to-do  people  -can  have  no  idea  of  the  closeness  of 
intercourse,  and  the  extent  of  help  which  the  humbler 
classes  extend  to  each  other.  There  is  but  little  sympathy 
between  rich  and  poor  in  this  country.  Many  barriers 
intervene  to  prevent  their  fraternal  communion  and  inter- 
course. They  live  widely  separate  and  apart.  Their 
education,  their  habits,  their  modes  of  social  intercourse, 
are  entirely  different.  The  wealthy  breathe  an  atmosphere 
of  refinement;  their  tables  groan  under  plenty;  they 
have  all  the  temporal  comforts  which  money  can  purchase. 
But  as  for  the  poor! — their  abodes  are  comparatively 
cheerless ;  their  tables  bear  only  the  coarsest  food ;  the 
aliment  they  live  on  is  often  thin  and  unnourishing  ; 
perhaps  their  apartments  are  cold,  and  their  firing  very 
scanty.  Alas  !  the  home  of  the  poor  is  very  often  no 
home  ! 

The  rich  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  refined  and  polished 
society.  The  prattle  of  their  children  is  music  to  their 
ears.  All  the  happiness  which  domestic  life  can  give  is 
within  their  reach.  But  the  poor  have  no  society  beyond 
their  own  class.  They  have  no  means  of  escape  from 
intercourse  with  the  coarse  and  uneducated.  They  know 
of  refinement  only  by  seeing  it  afar  off.  Fainting  with 
toil,  luxury  is  to  them  a  name.  Their  home  knows  little 
of  juvenile  joy  and  prattle.  Very  poor  men's  children 
only  exist  as  so  many  rivals  for  food  with  their  parents. 
They  are  dragged  up,  to  enter  prematurely  on  the  harsh 
realities  of  life.  Their  little  hands  are  early  trained  to 
toil,  for  bread  must  be  had.  All  other  considerations  are 
merged  in  that  of  food  for  the  family.  What  sympathy, 
what  fellow-feeling,  what  affection  or  regard,  can  rich 
people  have  for  such  poor,  half-starved  creatures  ?  There 
is,  indeed,  between  them  a  wide  gulf  fixed.  Living  in  the 
same  neighbourhood,  they  are  nevertheless  strangers,  and 
might  be  foreigners  to  each  other.  To  the  upper  ranks, 
the  poor  are  as  the  inhabitants  of  an  unexplored  region. 
A  wide  barrier  separates  them.  Perhaps  the  rich  man 
gives  the  poor  an  alms,  and,  with  this  rests  satisfied.  He 
has  done  his  duty  !  Alas !  there  is  little,  far  too  little 
sympathy  between  rich  and  poor  in  this  country ! 

It  is  only  the  poor  who  really  and  truly  feel  for  the 
poor.  They  alone  know  each  other's  sufferings ;  they 
alone  know  each  other's  need  of  sympathy  and  kindness. 
People  may  talk  as  they  will  of  the  charity  of  the  rich,  but 
this  is  as  nothing  compared  with  the  charity  of  the  poor. 
They  heave  immense  loads  of  suffering  from  off  each 
other,  which  the  distant  help  of  the  rich  could  never 
relieve.  In  seasons  of  privation,  of  sickness,  of  incle- 
mency, of  distress,  the  poor  are  each  other's  comforters 
and  supporters,  to  an  extent  that,  among  better  circles, 
is  never  dreamt  of.  Contented  to  toil  on,  from  day  to 
day,  and  from  year  to  year,  for  a  scanty  weekly  pittance, 
they  have  yet  wherewithal  to  spare  when  a  brother  is  in 
want  or  in  distress.  Nor  is  there  ever  wanting  some 
friendly  hand  to  smooth  the  pillow,  and  do  all  those  little 
kindly  offices  which  make  sickness  and  suffering  tolerable. 
The  women  of  the  poorer  classes  are,  in  this  respect, 
especially  devoted  and  untiring.  They  make  sacrifices, 
and  run  risks,  and  bear  privations,  and  exercise  patience 
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and  kindness,  to  a  degree  that  the  world  never  knows  of, 
and  would  scarcely  believe,  even  if  it  did  know.  Ay  ! 
even  these  "lower  orders"  and  "vulgar  people"  have  a 
rough  goodness  of  heart  in  them,  which  makes  us  feel 
proud  to  belong  to  the  same  common  nature.  They  often 
display  an  amount  of  pure  philanthropy,  and  of  genuine, 
disinterested  kindness,  which  would  do  honour  to  the  best 
and  noblest  of  our  species. 

To  return  to  our  story.  Tom  was  soon  back  from  his 
errand ;  coals  were  placed  on  the  fire,  and  a  cheerful  blaze 
illumined  the  little  apartment,  showing  a  smile  playing 
',  about  the  features  of  the  kind  mother.  A  new  life  seemed 
to  be  breathed  into  the  humble  household,  and  the  very 
baby  partook  of  the  joy,  crowing  on  its  father's  knee  at 
the  unwonted  sight  of  the  glowing  fire. 

The  stranger  soon  took  his  leave,  attended  with  bless- 
ings ;  and,  as  he  left  the  house,  he  met  little  Mary  coming 
in  from  her  errand  with  her  tiny  load  of  potatoes,  her 
face  quite  eager  with  glee.  He  stroked  her  head,  and 
passed  on. 

Mary  ran  into  the  house,  marched  up  to  the  table,  and 
deposited  her  load  there.  But  she  had  brought  more 
than  this.  Without  saying  a  word,  she  went  forward  to 
her  father,  where  he  was  still  sitting  with  the  infant  on 
his  knee,  and  holding  up  something  between  him  and  the 
light,  she  exclaimed  at  last,  in  a  voice  of  joy :  "  See 
here !  See  what  I  have  found ! "  And  she  shook  the 
object  in  his  face,  and  it  chinked.  The  chink  was  of 
gold  !  Beautiful  sound  !  What  music  in  the  poor  man's 
ears !  It  sounds  of  comfort,  luxury,  contentment,  joy ! 
What  can  it  not  purchase  ?  Honours,  rank,  place  ;  the 
treasures  of  literature  and  art  ;  all  but  peace  of  mind  and 
purity  of  conscience,— and  what  are  all  the  others  com- 
pared with  these  ?  The  girl  shook  the  purse  again,  and 
again  that  musical  chink. 

"  Why,  it  is  a  purse  of  gold,  girl !  Where  can  you 
have  got  that  ? " 

"  I  found  it,  father,  in  the  street !  As  I  was  running 
along  to  the  potato  merchant,  I  felt  something  jingle 
at  my  feet,  and,  stooping  down,  I  picked  up  this  purse  !  " 

"  It  has  been  dropt  by  some  passenger,"  said  the  father; 
"  we  must  find  him  out  and  restore  it !  " 

"  Good  and  honest  husband  !  Like  yourself !  I  had 
almost  feared  this  second  trial  of  the  Tempter :  but  we 
are  purified  by  trials,  and  grow  stronger  by  overcoming 
them." 

The  child  was  disappointed.  She  had  thought  to  give 
her  parents  as  much  joy,  by  placing  in  their  hands  her 
found  treasure,  as  the  stranger  who  had  just  left  the  house 
had  done,  by  leaving  with  them  the  humble  contributions 
of  a  few  fellow- workmen. 

"  Then,  we  are  not  to  keep  the  purse  ? "  she  pitifully 
asked. 

"  No,  my  child,"  was  the  father's  reply.  "  You  have 
heard  your  mother  tell  you  how  proud  she  was  of  her  father 
because  he  was  an  '  honest  man,' — for 

'  An  honest  man,  though  e'er  so  poor, 
Is  king  of  men  for  a'  that !' 

So  sang  a  poor,  inspired  ploughman  once,  and  I  believe 
him.  Let  us  hold  by  our  honest  name  while  we  can : 
even  in  the  depth  of  our  poverty  let  us  try  to  be  pure. 
We  must  live  in  hope  and  prayer.  Though  these  trials  are 
sore  to  bear,  God  will,  I  trust,  yet  help  us." 

"  Amen !  "  said  the  wife,  earnestly. 

And  now  the  potatoes  steamed  on  the  platter,  and  the 
hungry  family  sat  down  to  their .  meal  in  peace  and 
deep  joy.  A  happy  roof  was  over  their  heads  that 
night. 

Mark  proceeded  next  morning  to  the  nearest  police 
station,  and  gave  notice  of  the  purse  that  had  been  found. 
In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  a  gentleman  knocked 
at  their  door,  and  was  bidden  to  walk  in.  He  saw  before 
him  a  very  humble  apartment,  almost  stripped  of  furniture 
— for  the  best  of  it  had  gone  to  the  pawnshop  to  buy 


bread  during  the  husband's  long  illness.  The  husband, 
wife,  and  children,  looked  haggard  from  long  want.  He  saw 
before  him  the  very  picture  of  poverty.  Was  it  here  that 
honesty  had  taken  up  its  dwelling  ? 

"  I  fear  I  am  mistaken,"  said  the  gentleman.  "  I  was 
told  to  call  here — at  No.  29,  in  this  row— for  a  purse  that 
I  must  have  dropt  last  night,  in. street." 

"  You  are  quite  right,  sir,  the  purse  is  here,"  said 
Mark,  rising  from  his  chair,  and  stepping  forward.  He 
reached  his  hand  up  to  a  cupboard,  and,  taking  down 
the  purse,  handed  it  to  the  gentleman.  "  Be  good 
enough,  sir,  to  count  over  the  money,  and  see  that  all  is 
right." 

"I  have  no  doubt  it  is,"  was  the  answer,  "else  I 
should  not  thus  have  found  it.  But  tell  me,"  he  con- 
tinued, "  you  seem  to  be  very  poor ;  is  it  so  ? " 

"  Very  poor,  indeed,  sir ;  but  I  am  blessed  with  a  very 
honest  wife." 

"And  I,"  said  Mary,  "with  a  no  less  honest  hus- 
band." 

"  Between  you,"  said  the  gentleman,  "  you  are  a 
most  worthy  and  honest  pair.  What  is  your  employ- 
ment ?  " 

"  I  am  a  carpenter  by  trade,  sir,  but  I  have  no  em- 
ployment ;  I  have  been  three  months  out  of  work." 

"  And  how  have  you  lived  meanwhile  ?  " 

"  We  have  scarcely  lived ;  we  have  existed,  that 
is  all." 

"  You  look  as  if  you  had  fared  badly." 

"  We  have  starved,  sir ! " 

"  And  you,  poor  and  starving,  have  had  honesty  left  to 
renounce  this  prize  !  " 

"  We  have  had  the  courage,  sir,  to  do  so.  My  wife 
has  reminded  me  that,  when  she  married  me,  I  was  known 
as  the  Honest  Workman." 

"  Ah  !  I  see !  She  is  then  a  jewel  of  a  wife  !  Well, 
now  a  thought  strikes  me.  A  son  of  mine  is  about 
to  proceed  to  South  Australia,  and  intends  to  take  with 
him  a  few  good  workmen,  as  they  are  difficult  to  be  had 
there  at  present.  What  say  you  to  a  change  of  country? 
If  you  choose  to  accept  the  situation,  you  will  have  a  free 
passage  for  your  family;  your  engagement  will  be  for 
twelve  months  at  least  after  landing,  or  as  long  as  you 
choose  to  remain  with  the  young  man  (subject  to  your 
good  behaviour),  and  at  the  current  wages  of  the  colony, 
which  are  high.  Your  wife  is  just  the  woman  to  look 
after  his  house, — for  single  girls,  I  find,  are  not  to  be 
trusted  there — they  all  get  married  soon  after  landing. 
You  need  not  give  a  positive  answer  at  present.  But  turn 
the  matter  over  in  your  minds,  and  try  to  decide  by  the 
time  I  call  again,  a  week  hence. " 

"  "With  your  leave,  kind  sir,  I  will  decide  now,  if  my 
wife  agrees  with  me.  I  most  cheerfully  accept  your  offer. 
I  would  have  emigrated  before,  but  the  sharp  teeth  of 
these  children  were  more  than  a  match  for  me.  I  could 
never  save  the  money  requisite  for  an  outfit ;  and,  with 
all  my  efforts,  I  could  not  obtain  a  government  passage. 
I  am  tired  of  living  on  hope,  and  starving  here ;  and  I 
fear  that  my  honesty  might  not  hold  out  through  three 
other  months,  such  as  these  we  have  just  outlived.  Besides, 
sir.  I  think  for  the  future  of  these  children,  and  wish  to 
lea^e  them  with  a  prospect  of  comfortable  subsistence 
before  them  when  I  die.  I  will  go,  sir,  with  all  my  heart, 
and  thank  and  bless  you  for  your  generous  help.  What 
sayyow,  wife?" 

"  Where  you  go,  Mark,  I  go ;  and  then  we  shall  have 
all  our  children  with  us.  There  are  no  workhouses  in 
Australia,  as  I  have  heard  say,  for  there  is  no  need  of  them 
there.  We  have  not  much  to  leave  behind  us  here,  except 
poverty  and  want." 

"  Then,  a  bargain  it  is  !"  said  the  gentleman  ;  "  and 
now  you  have  made  me  happy,  as  much  as  you  can  be 
yourselves ;  for,  I  feel  that  1  could  not  better  promote 
my  own  son's  welfare  and  prosperity  in  the  land  of  his 
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adoption,    than  by  securing  for  him  the  services  of  so 
worthy  a  couple." 

A  month  after,  a  large  vessel  was  seen  steering  out  of 
the  London  docks  for  Australia,  and  on  board  were  ob- 
served Mark  Williams  and  his  wife,  standing  amid  their 
group  of  children,  taking  a  sad  farewell  of  old  England, 
but  with  their  hearts  full  of  hope  for  the  future  that 
awaited  them  in  the  Great  South  Land. 


PLAINNESS. 

PLAINNESS  is  a  sort  of  half-way  stage  between  beauty  on 
the  one  hand  and  ugliness  upon  the  other.  That  some 
critical  persons  may  perhaps  say  does  not  amount  to  a 
definition,  and  they  are  right,  but  then  we  should  reply 
that  it  is  not  our  business  to  define  but  to  describe  and 
paint,  and  so  to  make  more  clear  than  can  be  accomplished 
by  the  aid  of  a  definition.  For  in  truth  these  definitions 
are  not  often  very  manageable  or  understandable  things, 
and  besides  being  very  difficult  to  construct  [they  are  not 
half  so  graphic  as  a  description,  which  is  a  picture  done 
in  words,  showing  us  what  a  thing  is  to  our  senses. 

Did  our  readers  ever  try  their  hands  at  a  definition  ? 
If  not,  we  would  advise  them  to  make  the  attempt,  and 
if  they  succeed  they  will  perceive  at  once  how  hard,  cold, 
dry,  and  unsatisfactory  a  thing  it  is  ;  how  undescriptive 
and  how  ineffectual  for  conveying  a  mental  image.  In 
order  to  define,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  there 
should  be  a  standard  and  a  measure,  and  that  positive 
qualities  and  unvarying  quantities,  should  be  the  bases, 
but  if  we  were  to  endeavour  to  apply  such  a  rule  to 
beauty  for  example,  we  should  be  completely  at  sea. 
There  is  no  cast  of  features  in  which  beauty  necessarily 
resides,  nor  any  proportion  of  face  or  person  which  ne- 
cessarily insures  the  possession  of  that  quality  which  we 
call  beauty.  A  man  or  woman  may  be  either  handsome 
or  ugly,  with  a  Jewish  face,  a  Roman  profile,  or  Gre- 
cian contour,  with  an  Eastern  sallowness  of  complexion, 
or  an  Italian  sunniness  of  skin,  or  with  red  and  white 
Saxon  cheeks.  The  beauty  may  be  either  tall  or  short, 
voluptuously  full  or  gracefully  thin  of  figure,  a  Juno,  a 
Minerva,  a  Venus,  or  a  sylph.  In  fact,  beauty  has  as 
many  qualities  as  there  are  minds  to  contemplate  it,  and 
while  there  is  an  absence  of  any  universally  authoritative 
canon,  there  are  thousands  of  individual  standards  of 
opinion,  and  while  this  makes  it  impossible  to  give  a 
catholic  definition  which  all  may  receive,  it  enables  us  to 
appeal  to  each  man's  instinctive  feeling  of  that  which  is 
to  him  the  most  beautiful. 

But  though  there  is  this  variety  of  thought  and 
opinion,  there  is  also  some  sort  of  agreement.  For 
example,  what  one  calls  beautiful,  another  seldom  calls 
plain  or  ugly.  They  may  not  recognise  in  what  appears 
perfection  to  others  the  highest  point  of  attractiveness 
to  them,  but  they  feel  that  it  is  far  from  repulsive, 
that  it  is  anything  but  ugly.  The  portly  sturdy  farmer 
for  example,  might  look  upon  one  of  Rubens' s  fresh- 
coloured  wide-spread  dames  as  the  realization  of  his 
highest  dreams  of  loveliness,  while  the  courtly  connois- 
seur actuated  by  a  more  delicate  taste,  would  call  such  a 
specimen  of  womankind  a  "  fine  woman,"  and  turn  for 
a  higher  embodiment  of  beauty  to  a  Venus  by  Corregio 
or  Titian,  or  a  Madonna  from  the  brush  of  Raphael — 
forms  which  the  aforesaid  farmer  would  perhaps  be  con- 
tent to  designate  as  "pretty."  Though  one  might  dissent 
from  the  other's  opinion  of  beauty  he  would  not  call  its 
visible  expression  ugly.  That  is  the  amount  of  agreement 
which  links  together  all  men's  perceptions  and  sensations, 
and  blends  the  Protestantism  of  individuality  into  the 
j  Catholicism  of  universality. 

This  sort  of  agreement,  too,  goes  to  indicate  that  there 

j  are  some  common  qualities  entering  into  every  idea  of 

|  beauty  which  prevents   any  one's   loveliness  from  being 

any  other  person's  repulsiveness ;  but  what  they  are  we 


have  not  found  out;  and  poets,  fiction  writers,  painters 
and  sculptors,  seem  from  the  diversity  of  their  descrip- 
tions and  representations  to  be  equally  in  the  dark. 
There  is,  indeed,  one  statue  to  which  all  bow  down  as  the 
visible  realization  of  the  highest  beauty  of  the  female 
form,  the  Venus  de  Medici,  but  unfortunately  that  does 
not  mend  the  matter,  for  if  the  philosophy  of  the  brain 
is  to  be  trusted,  such  a  form  and  such  an  expression 
could  not  be  blended  together  in  life,  for  the  head  is  so 
small  that  it  could  only  belong  to  an  idiot,  and  if  the 
sculptor,  Pygmalion-like,  had  fallen  in  love  with  the  in- 
animate production  of  his  chisel,  and  animated  it  with 
the  Promethean  fire  of  life,  the  expression  of  mind  would 
have  vanished  from  its  countenance,  and  the  beauty  of 
the  face  have  faded  into  the  listless  look  of  repulsive 
imbecility. 

We  will  not  therefore  attempt  to  define  beauty  or 
ugliness,  nor  try  to  make  them  comprehensible,  except 
by  referring  them  to  the  attractiveness  or  repulsiveness 
which  they  exercise  over  every  one ;  nor  will  we  attempt 
to  mend  our  definition  of  plainness  which  is  the  mid 
point  between  everybody's  idea  of  beauty  and  ugliness— 
that  which  neither  repulses  violently  nor  attracts  power- 
fully. 

Beauty  is  a  good,  no  doubt,  because  we  all  involunta- 
rily admire  and  love  it,  and  ugliness  is  also  certainly  an 
evil  because  we  all  involuntarily  dislike  it.  In  these 
respects  we  not  only  cannot  command  our  feelings  but  wo 
have  not  the  opportunity  of  doing  so,  because  they  act 
before  we  have  time  for  thought.  If  a  man  were  placed 
between  two  strangers  whom  he  had  never  seen  before 
and  wished  for  conversation,  he  would  be  prompted  to 
turn  from  the  least  agreeable  looking  to  the  most  attrac- 
tive, as  naturally  as  he  would  leave  the  thistle  to  feast 
upon  the  bright  colours  and  the  fragrance  of  the  rose ; 
but  while  the  flowers  never  deceive  him — while  they,  in- 
stinct with  the  truth  of  nature,  always  are  what  they 
seem  to  be,  he  would  often  find  that  among  men  and 
women  appearances  are  very  deceptive,  and  that  behind 
the  beautiful  mask  might  be  concealed  a  disagreeable 
spirit  or  an  empty  head,  and  that  the  coarse,  ill-formed 
visage  was  the  title-page  of  a  benevolent  heart  and  a 
capacious  and  well-stored  mind — that  the  good  of  the 
one  had  been  a  source  of  evil,  the  evil  of  the  other  had 
been  a  fountain  of  good — that  when  the  pleasant  rill  had 
dried  up,  the  solid  rock  had  opened  and  gushed  forth  in  ' 
crystal  waters — that  the  beauty,  trusting  to  mere  ap- 
pearance, had  let  the  spirit  run  to  waste  and  its  power 
wither  away,  while  the  less  favoured  child  of  nature  had 
sought  another  staff  to  lean  upon,  and  unblessed  by 
beauty  of  form  had  illuminated  his  mind  and  made  that 
radiant. 

More  frequently,  however,  both  the  good  of  the  one 
and  the  evil  of  the  other,  as  extremes  are  said  to  meet 
and  blend,  produce  from  opposites  precisely  the  same 
results.  Beauty  is,  strange  as  it  may  sound,  as  pregnant 
with  repulsiveness  as  ugliness  itself.  The  fine  face  with 
its  carnation  lips  and  delicately  cut  nose  and  radiant  eyes, 
has  existed  in  the  region  of  flattery  and  adulation  till  the 
proud,  haughty  smile,  and  supercilious  stare,  and  cold, 
indifferent  expression  become  its  habitual  companions  and 
freeze  up  the  instinctive  feelings  which  would  draw  us 
towards  it;  while  hideousness,  pointed  at,  laughed  at, 
scorned,  sneered  at,  and  despised,  has  wound  round  its 
heart  the  dark  veil  of  misanthropic  hatred,  and  knitted 
its  unattractive  brows  in  a  malicious  frown  which  renders 
repulsiveness  still  more  repulsive.  Both  beauty  and 
ugliness  wither  a  great  deal  of  natural  good,  and  perhaps 
are  equally  to  be  dreaded,  the  one  as  a  dangerous  gift, 
the  other  as  a  melancholy  affliction ;  the  one  as  the 
burning  sun  which  scorches  up  immature  fruits,  the  other 
as  the  cloudy,  cold,  bleak  atmosphere  which  forbids  the 
buds  and  blossoms  of  the  heart  to  open  into  ripeness  and 
beauty. 
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In  the  midst  then  of  these  extremes  of  the  good  an 
evil  of  form— dangerous  because  they  are  extremes— 
comes  the  safe  mediocrity  of  plainness,  destitute  of  the 
attractiveness  of  beauty,  but  without  the  rspulsiveness  o 
|  ugliness.  It  is  to  perfect  loveliness  what  the  mild  sum- 
mer of  the  temperate  zone  is  to  the  burning  heat  of  th 
tropics,  and  it  is  to  hideousness  what  the  genial,  bracing 
healthfulness  of  an  English  winter  is  to  the  frigid  cold  o 
the  arctic  circle.  Its  possessor  is  imassailed  by  the  lofty 
and  yet  contemptible  vanity  which  beauty  so  often  fosters 
and  is  free  from  the  dark  shade  of  misanthropy  which  the 
satire  and  scorn  of  the  world  so  often  casts  around  the 
ugly.  The  plain  man  is  like  the  man  who  is  "  passing 
rich,"  whose  wealth  does  not  suffice  to  give  him  a  false 
importance,  and  is  yet  too  great  to  suffer  him  to  fear  the 
grinding  hardship  and  the  withering  degradation  ol 
poverty  and  want ;  he  has  the  happy  medium  and  we  are 
disposed  to  look  upon  him  as  one  of  the  favoured  mortals 
whom  nature  has  framed  for  calm  happiness  and  know- 
ledge. 

Whether  this  be  the  sole  cause  or  not  we  are  not  dog- 
matic enough  nor  sufficiently  presumptuous  to  say,  but 
if  we  look  at  the  portraits  of  great  and  wise  and  good 
men  in  all  ages,  we  shall  find  that  the  vast  majority 
belong  to  the  class  whom  we  call  plain  people ;  and  when 
they  have  had  anything  of  that  quality  which  men  would 
consent  to  call  beauty,  we  shall  find  that  it  has  been,  as  a 
rule,  the  beauty  of  expression  and  not  the  beauty  of  form — 
that  it  has  been  owing  to  the  character  which  the  mind 
imparted  to  the  face,  and  not  to  the  hue  of  the  com- 
plexion or  contour  of  the  features.  The  English  are 
such  a  practical  people  that  they  think  "an  ounce  of 
fact  is  worth  a  ton  of  theory,"  and  a  fact  like  the  one  we 
have  just  mentioned  is  likely  to  weigh  with  them  far 
more  strongly  than  a  book  full  of  learned  argument. 
When,  then,  they  direct  their  attention  to  the  faces  of 
such  men  as  Luther,  Cromwell,  Johnson,  and  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  they  will  have  a  better  notion  of  the  power  which 
plain  men  exercise  than  any  we  can  otherwise  give  them. 
Certain  it  is,  too,  that  plain  people  are  generally  far 
more  lovable  than  either  handsome  or  ugly  people. 
We  need  not  give  examples  of  this,  because  they  are  all 
in  everybody's  experience ;  a  few  minutes  of  considera- 
tion will  convince  our  readers  of  its  truth.  If  any  lady 
or  gentleman  doubts  the  fact  let  him  run  over  the  list  of 
his  best  and  dearest  friends,  and  observe  whether  the 
majority  are  not  plain  people.  We  do  not,  of  course, 
write  this  for  lovers,  because  they  catch  the  blindness 
which  is  one  of  the  attributes  of  their  tutelary  deity. 
"  Love's  blind,  they  say ; "  and  if  lovers  are  not  quite 
blind  they  are  afflicted,  or  blessed — it  is  hard  to  say 
which — with  a  sort  of  amorous  ophthalmia,  which  makes 
them  very  short-sighted  indeed.  Their  love  actually 
makes  blemishes  into  beauties ;  and  perhaps  they  have 
so  associated  the  imperfections  of  the  object  of  their 
affections  with  his  or  her  personal  identity,  that,  to  take 
away  the  deformities  would  be  to  change  a  beloved  indi- 
vidual for  an  indifferent  stranger.  In  a  Swiss  tale,  for 
example,  there  is  a  beautiful  little  episode,  which  is  so 
true  that  we  fancy  it  must  have  been  copied  from  nature. 
It  tells  of  a  young  peasant  girl  who  was  betrothed  to  a 
young  peasant  with  club  feet;  and  on  Annette  being 
asked  whether  she  did  not  wish  that  Wilhelm  had  not 
club  feet,  she  answered,  "  No  ;  for  then  he  would  not  be 
Wilhelm  ;  and  it  is  Wilhelm  whom  I  love."  Love 
always  makes  the  loved  one  beautiful  whatever  his  form 
and  colout.  Desdemona  thought  the  swarthy  hue  of 
Othello  the  beau  ideal  of  beauty  ;  and  as  it  is  with  per- 
sons so  it  is  with  qualities — we  gild  those  whom  we 
like  the  best.  If  we  were  as  illogical  as  lovers  we  should 
call  plainness  beautiful ;  that  would  be  such  a  paradox  as 
a  lover  might  well  deal  in ;  but  we  take  a  more 
consistent  course,  and  only  call  plainness  lovable. 

No_doubt  our  opinion  will  be  disputed  by  those  who 


pin  their  faith  upon  works  of  fiction,  the  authors  of  which 
seem  to  be  under  a  sort  of  prescriptive  obligation,  im- 
posed upon  them  by  custom  from  time  immemorial,  to 
mould  their  heroes  upon  the  model  of  the  Apollo,  and  to 
compound  their  heroines  out  of  a  mixtnre  of  the  Venus 
and  the  Madonna:  and,  in  addition  to  their  corporal  per- 
fections, to  endow  them  plentifully  with  all  the  genius 
and  all  the  virtues  of  humanity ;  but  we  place  no  great 
reliance  upon  such  authorities,  potent  as  they  unques- 
tionably are;  we  regard  their  personages  generally  as 
very  pretty  paintings  of  what  men  and  women  ought  to 
be,  rather  than  what  they  are,  or  even  may  be.  They  are 
something  like  card-board  models  of  impossible  edifices, 
which  hold  together  by  reason  of  the  lightness  and  flim- 
siness  of  their  material,  but  which,  in  granite,  would 
prove  the  power  of  the  law  of  gravitation,  by  falling 
down ;  and  we  should  as  soon  expect  to  see  the  remains 
of  Grecian  art  start  from  their  venerable  repose,  and 
walking  about  in  all  their  majesty,  proving  themselves 
gods  and  demigods  in  reality,  as  to  meet  mere  mortals 
exhibiting  all  that  beauty  and  virtue  so  liberally  bestowed 
on  fictitious  personages.  It  is  strange,  too,  to  notice  how 
inconsistency  will  peep  out,  and,  as  a  natural  consequence, 
how  authors,  compelled  to  conform  to  natural  laws,  are 
obliged  to  introduce  into  their  tales  some  plain  people, 
who,  if  men,  exhibit  more  intellect  and  firmness  than  the 
first  hero,  and,  if  women,  show  more  self-devotion  and 
patience  than  the  nominal  prima  donna,  and  who,  whe- 
ther men  or  women,  perform  almost  all  the  great  and 
noble  actions  which  give  interest  to  the  tale  and  create  its 
pathos. 

Novel-readers  might  do  worse  than  notice  this,  and 
diminish  their  admiration  of  beauty  and  exalt  their  notion 
of  plainness,  by  observing  how,  in  the  well-wrought  fable 
as  well  as  the  drama  of  real  life,  plain  people  really  play 
;he  most  important  parts. 

In  short,  we  are  quite  in  love  with  plainness,  which  if 
t  cannot  boast  of  beauty  often  has  a  charm  which  mere 
jeauty  can  never  give.  Those  who  have  seen  homely 
countenances  lighted  up  by  intellect  or  softened  by  affec- 
tion and  sympathy,  or  warmed  into  life  by  heartfelt  mirth, 
will  comprehend  the  beauty  whidi  the  mind  sheds  upon 
the  plainest  face,  just  as  the  rich  sunset  makes  the 
most  sterile  landscape  enchanting.  And  they  will  under- 
stand, too,  that  mere  perfection  of  form  is  not  half  so 
attractive  as  modest  plainness  beaming  with  purity  and 
goodness.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  that  vulgar 
and  ungrammatical  old  saying  "  handsome  is  as  handsome 
does,"  which  at  once  illustrates  our  meaning  and  points 
ut  to  our  plain  friends  the  true  way  of  becoming  as 
landsome  as  they  please. 


SHORT  NOTES. 
WORKING  TAILORS'  ASSOCIATIONS. 

WE  are,  by  the  kindness  of  several  correspondents,  ena- 
jled  to  add  some  particulars  to  our  account  of  the  Work- 
ng  Tailors'  Associations  of  London,  referred  to  in  No. 
91.  The  Working  Tailors'  Joint  Stock  Company,  at  314, 
Oxford  Street,  we  are  gratified  to  learn,  was  suggested  to 
he  minds  of  some  of  the  working  men  who  started  it, 
>y  the  perusal  of  Miss  Meteyard's  Tale  of  "  John  Ash- 
more,  of  Birmingham,"  which  appeared  in  our  columns. 
!t  was  commenced  in  the  early  part  of  February,  1850, 
under  its  present  title.  The  first  meeting  consisted  of 
seven  or  eight  persons,  who  formed  themselves  into  a  Com- 
mittee to  prepare  plans  and  rules,  which  were  afterwards 
revised  and  confirmed.  The  conditions  were,  the  formation 
f  a  capital  of  .€2,000,  by  a  hundred  shares  of  £2Q  each, 
to  be  paid  in  calls  of  ten  'shillings,  as  the  Directors  might 
see  fit.  Not  more  than  one  share  was  to  be  held  by 
each  member,  only  working  tailors  were  eligible,  and 
members  only  were  to  be  employed  by  the  Company. 
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Seven  Directors  were  appointed,  and  in  order  to  keep  up 
an  interest  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Company  among  the 
general  body,  it  was  provided  that  three  should  retire 
every  three  months,  their  places  being  supplied  by  others. 
A  treasurer  and  two  auditors,  were  also  appointed  and  the 
accounts  have  been  audited  monthly,  after  which  they  are 
submitted,  with  a  Report  from  the  Directors,  to  the 
meetings  of  the  Company.  A  working  manager  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  Company,  who  also  acts  as  secretary,  and 
keeps  the  books,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Directors. 
Such  is  the  organization  of  the  Company ;  and  now  a 
word  as  to  its  progress. 

By  the  beginning  of  May  the  whole  of  the  shares  were 
taken,  and  sufficient  capital  was  paid  up  (£§  10s.  per 
share)  to  enable  the  Directors  to  take  premises,  which  they 
did  in  the  most  prominent  part  of  Oxford  Street,  near 
Hanover  Square:  and  their  shop  was  opened  on  the  llth 
of  May,  with  four  workmen,  who  were  afterwards  in- 
creased to  fifteen :  the  number  at  present  regularly  em- 
ployed is  twelve.  The  workshops  are  roomy  and 
healthy — all  the  work  being  done  on  the  premises.  The 
workmen  are  paid  by  the  piece,  at  prices  so  calculated  as 
to  enable  them  to  earn  sixpence  per  hour,  which  is  the 
rate  of  wages  paid  by  the  best  West  End  houses.  A  large 
amount  of  work  has  been  done,  and  given  much  satisfac- 
tion ;  and  it  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  state,  that  the 
circle  of  customers  is  gradually  increasing.  The  Com- 
pany has  been  provisionally  registered  under  the  "  Joint 
Stock  Companies5  Act,"  this  being  the  only  mode  by 
which  legal  protection  could  be  secured,  though  at  great 
cost  to  the  Company.  The  whole  concern  is  full  of  pro- 
mise, and  seems,  from  what  we  can  judge,  to  be  managed 
in  a  business-like  manner. 

The  London  Association  of  Working  Tailors,  at  432, 
Oxford  Street,  was  started  by  some  workmen,  who  were 
desirous  of  trying  an  association  on  purely  democratic 
principles.  They  commenced  in  November  last,  upon  a 
small  capital.  About  £3  15s.  was  subscribed  by  the 
members,  and  this  was  the  only  capital  they  have  had 
advanced  du;  ing  the  four  months  of  their  existence.  They 
have  managed  to  keep  three  associates  at  work.  The 
officers  and  workmen  are  all  elected  from  the  members, 
and  the  manager  receives  the  same  salary  and  the  same 
dividend  as  any  other  of  the  associates.  The  members 
are  admitted  by  election,  and  also  expelled  by  suffrage. 
Three-fourths  of  the  members  must  vote  against  the  party 
in  fault,  before  the  sentence  can  take  effect.  Parties  ex- 
pelled have  half  their  capital  paid  over  to  them  ;  and,  in 
the  case  of  death,  their  property  is  made  over  to  their 
heirs.  This  body  is  now  taking  into  consideration  a 
general  scheme  of  industrial  association,  which  will  do 
away  with  all  assumption  of  power  by  any  of  its  officers, 
and  in  which  the  whole  of  the  members  will  be  tona  fide 
workers. 

The  Working  Tailors'  Association,  at  Castle  Street 
East,  Oxford  Street,  is  conducted  on  the  principle  of 
association  propounded  by  Fourier, — there  being  a 
mastership,  and  division  of  profits,  when  there  are  any. 
A  correspondent  informs  us  that  "  a  mistake  upon  this 
point  indirectly  caused  the  discharge  of  eleven  men  from 
the  Castle  Street  Association.  The  fixed  salaries  of  the 
officers  are  a  source  of  discontent  in  the  association,  as  it 
was  found  by  the  wages-book,  during  the  slack  season, 
that  the  associates  only  received  10s.  6d.  a-week,  while 
the  salaries  of  the  manager  and  foreman  amounted  to 
four  times  that  sum  regularly  per  week,  and  the  same 
amount  of  dividend  was  paid  to  them  as  to  the  others. 
The  excessive  difference  existing  between  two  classes  of 
associates  caused  the  bulk  of  the  members  to  take  no 
part  in  the  government." 

This  association  divided  £4&  of  profits  in  the  two  first 
quarters  of  its  existence.  It  still  seems  to  be  "  feeling 
its  way,"  and,  we  trust,  will  ultimately  secure  a  satis- 
factory footing. 


NATURAL    COMPENSATION. 

AT  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  Chemical  Society  a  few 
months  ago,  an  interesting  account  was  given  by  Mr. 
Warington,  a  surgeon,  of  an  experiment  which  admirably 
shows  one  of  nature's  compensations  or  adjustments  be- 
tween the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms.  It  demon, 
strates  a  means  whereby  a  healthy  condition  may  be  ob- 
tained between  the  two.  A  couple  of  goldfish  were 
placed  in  a  large  glass  vessel  containing  about  six  gallons 
of  water,  the  top  covered  with  a  piece  of  muslin  to 
exclude  dust,  and  the  bottom  overspread  with  sand,  mud, 
and  various  sized  lumps  of  limestone  tufa,  arranged  so 
that  the  fish  could  pass  below  or  between  them.  At  the 
same  time  a  root  of  Vallisneria  spiralis,  an  aquatic 
plant  with  long  thready  leaves,  was  introduced,  and,  as 
usual,  whenever  the  sun  shone,  it  was  observed  to  give 
out  a  continuous  stream  of  bubbles  of  oxygen  gas. 
"  The  materials  being  thus  arranged,"  pursues  Mr. 
Warington,  "all  appeared  to  go  on  well  for  a  short 
time,  until  circumstances  occurred  which  indicated 
that  another  and  very  material  agent  was  required  to 
perfect  the  adjustment,  and  which,  from  my  not  hav- 
ing thought  of  it  at  the  time  of  commencing  the  experi- 
ment, had  not  been  provided  against.  The  circumstances 
I  allude  to  arose  from  the  internal  decay  of  the  leaves 
of  the  Vallisneria,  which  became  yellow  from  having  lost 
their  vitality,  and  began  to  decompose ;  this,  by  accu- 
mulation, rendered  the  water  turbid,  and  caused  a  growth 
of  mucus,  or  green,  slimy  matter  on  the  surface  of  the 
water,  and  on  the  sides  of  the  receiver.  If  this  had  been 
allowed  to  increase,  I  conceive  that  the  healthy  life  of  the 
fish  must  have  suffered,  and  probably  their  vital  func- 
tions have  been  destroyed.  The  removal  of  these  decay- 
ing leaves  from  the  water,  therefore,  became  a  point  of 
permanent  importance  to  the  success  of  the  experiment. 
To  effect  this,  I  had  recourse  to  a  very  useful  little 
scavenger,  whose  beneficial  functions  have  been  too  much 
overlooked  in  the  economy  of  animal  life, — I  mean  the 
water-snail,  whose  natural  food  is  the  very  green,  slimy  i 
growth,  or  mucus  and  decaying  vegetable  matter,  which  '< 
threatened  to  destroy  the  object  which  was  wished  to  be  j 
obtained.  Five  or  six  of  these  creatures — the  Himncea  \ 
stagnalis,  were  consequently  introduced,  and,  by  their  | 
continued  and  rapid  locomotion  and  extraordinary  voracity, 
soon  removed  the  cause  of  interference,  and  restored  the 
whole  to  a  healthy  state,  thus  perfecting  the  balance  between 
he  animal  and  vegetable  inhabitants,  and  enabling  both 
to  perform  their  functions  with  health  and  energy.  So 
luxuriant  was  the  growth  of  the  Vallisneria  under  these 
ircumstances,  that  by  the  autumn  the  one  solitary  plant 
that  had  been  originally  introduced,  had  thrown  out 
myriads  of  off-shoots  and  suckers,  thus  multiplying  to  the 
xtent  of  upwards  of  thirty-five  strong  plants  ;  and  these 
threw  up  their  long,  spiral  flowering  stems  in  all  direc- 
tions, so  that  at  one  time  more  than  forty  blossoms  were 
ounted  lying  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  The  fish  have 
been  lively,  bright  in  colour,  and  appear  very  healthy ; 
and  the  snails,  also,  judging  from  the  enormous  quantity 
of  gelatinous  masses  of  eggs  which  they  have  deposited  ! 
on  all  parts  of  the  receiver,  as  well  as  on  the  fragments  ! 
of  stone,  appear  to  thrive  wonderfully  ;  and,  besides 
their  functions  in  sustaining  the  perfect  adjustment  of 
the  series,  afford  a  large  quantity  of  food  to  the  fish  in 
the  form  of  the  young  snails,  which  are  devoured  as 
soon  as  they  exhibit  signs  of  vitality  and  locomotion,  or 
before  their  shell  has  become  hardened.  Thus  we  have 
that  admirable  balance  sustained  between  the  animal  and 
vegetable  kingdoms,  and  that  in  a  liquid  element.  The 
fish,  in  its  respiration,  consumes  the  oxygen  held  in  solu- 
tion by  the  water  as  atmospheric  air,  furnishes  carbonic 
acid,  feeds  on  the  insects  and  young  snails,  and  ex- 
cretes material  well  adapted  as  a  rich  food  to  the 
plant,  and  well  fitted  for  its  luxuriant  growth.  The 
plant,  by  its  respiration,  consumes  the  carbonic  acid 
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produced  by  the  fish,  appropriating  the  carbon  to  the 
construction  of  its  tissues  and  fibre,  and  liberates  the 
oxygen  in  its  gaseous  state  to  sustain  the  healthy  func- 
tions of  the  animal  life,  at  the  same  time  that  it  feeds  on 
the  rejected  matter,  which  has  fulfilled  its  purposes  in 
the  nourishment  of  the  fish  and  snail,  and  preserves  the 
water  constantly  in  a  clear  and  healthy  condition,  while 
the  slimy  snail,  finding  its  proper  nutriment  in  the  de- 
composing vegetable  matter  and  minute  confervoid 
growth,  prevents  their  accumulation  by  removing  them 
from  the  field,  and,  by  its  vital  powers,  converts  what 
would  otherwise  act  as  a  poison,  into  a  rich  and  fruitful 
nutriment,  again  to  constitute  a  pabulum  for  the  veget- 
able growth,  while  it  also  acts  the  important  part  of  a 
purveyor  to  its  finny  neighbours." 

FREE    PUBLIC    LIBRARIES. 

The  spirited  townsfolks  of  Manchester  have  taken  up 
the  project  of  a  Free  Public  Library,  and  already  pro- 
ceeded to  set  it  on  foot.  They  have  bought  the  Hall  of 
Science  for  that  purpose,  and  before  many  months  are 
over,  there  will  be  free  reading  for  all  the  population  that 
choose  to  avail  themselves  of  the  privilege.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  have  both  a  free  lending  library,  as  well  as  a 
consulting  library,  so  that  the  people  may  read  in  the 
institution,  or  carry  away  books  to  peruse  in  their 
own  homes,  if  they  prefer  to  do  so.  It  is  further  pro- 
posed to  exhibit  choice  engravings,  and  other  works  of  art, 
and  to  establish  a  museum  of  models  and  machinery, 
formed  with  an  especial  view  to  the  illustration  of  the  rise 
and  progress  of  the  staple  industries  of  Manchester  and 
its  neighbourhood.  Thus  art,  science,  and  literature  will 
go  hand  in  hand. 

The  above  admirable  institution  is  being  carried  into 
effect  by  a  voluntary  subscription,  and  contributions  of 
money,  books,  works  of  art,  models,  and  machinery  are 
invited  from  the  public.  It  may  be  worthy  of  mention 
here,  that  though  the  above  is  a  voluntary  effort,  pro- 
vision has  recently  been  made  for  the  establishment  of 
similar  Free  Public  Libraries  in  all  boroughs  containing 
more  than  10,000  inhabitants,  by  an  Act  passed  in  the 
last  session  of  Parliament.  The  Act  empowers  the  Town 
Council  to  levy  a  rate  of  not  more  than  one-halfpenny  in 
the  pound  for  the  above  purpose.  The  establishment  of 
Free  Libraries  in  all  our  large  towns  could  not  fail  to  have 
a  most  beneficial  influence  on  the  public.  In  continental 
towns,  such  libraries  abound,  and  are  greatly  frequented 
by  the  working  people.  But  in  England,  as  yet,  we  have 
limited  our  public  works  chiefly  to  the  erection  of  gaols, 
workhouses,  and  suchlike.  When  the  people  are  better 
educated  at  common  schools,  as  we  trust  they  will  be 
soon,  we  shall  doubtless  see  the  results  in  kindred  insti- 
tutions, in  the  shape  of  Public  Libraries.  In  the  mean 
time,  Town  Councils  would  do  well  to  take  the  lead  in 
forming  a  public  opinion  in  favour  of  such  institutions, 
or  of  actually  establishing  them  in  those  districts  where 
they  are  most  needed, — especially  in  all  the  manufactur- 
ing towns. 

DRINK. 

The  taste  for  strong  drink  seems  to  be  subsiding.  We 
are  happy  to  observe  it.  So  long  as  men  drink  they  will 
be  weak,  helpless,  and  poor.  Drink  absorbs  men's  earn- 
ings, keeps  them  dependent,  and  stop  sail  progress  in  a  high 
sense.  Drink  is  an  enemy  which,  put  into  men's  mouths, 
steals  away  their  brains.  But,  looking  at  the  Parlia- 
mentary returns,  the  vice  is  steadily — we  wish  we  could 
say  rapidly — going  down.  This  is  the  more  decided,  as 
the  decrease  has  occurred  during  a  period  of  constant 
employment  and  good  wages  among  the  working  classes. 
A  Parliamentary  return  has  recently  been  published,  from 
vrhich  it  appears  that,  after  making  due  allowance  for  the 
increase  of  population,  there  has  been  a  decided  decrease 
in  all  articles  of  intoxicating  drink,  with  the  exception  of 


brandy,  and  this,  of  course,  is  drunk  chiefly  by  the  better 
classes.  The  falling  off"  in  the  consumption  of  rum  and 
British  spirits  has  been  6,500,000  gallons,  allowing  for  the 
increase  of  population,  between  1836  and  1849.  During 
the  same  period,  there  has  been  a  steady  increase  in  the 
consumption  of  coffee,  tea,  and  cocoa.  If  the  consump- 
tion of  burnt  rye,  burnt  parsnips,  and  chicory,  under 
the  name  of  "  coffee,"  could  be  ascertained,  the  increase 
would  appear  much  larger  than  it  does.  These  facts  are 
encouragements  to  the  temperance  reformers  to  per- 
severance. 

LOVETT'S  ANATOMY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY. 

IN  the  last  volume  of  our  Journal  (page  291)  may  be 
found  a  notice  (from  the  pen  of  our  esteemed  correspond- 
ent, Miss  Meteyard,)  of  the  educational  labours  of  Mr. 
Lovett,  and  of  his  success  in  teaching  the  elements  of 
Anatomy  and  Physiology  to  classes  of  children  in  the 
school  under  his  superintendence.  Mention  is  there 
made  of  a  forthcoming  Manual  of  Anatomy  and  Physi- 
ology, written  by  Mr.  Lovett,  and  intended  by  him  to 
form  a  text  book  for  teachers  and  parents,  who  may  be 
desirous  of  introducing  such  lessons  to  the  children  under 
their  charge.  Little  remains  for  us  to  do  beyond  an-» 
nouncing  the  publication  of  this  work,*  and  stating  that 
Mr.  Lovett  has  arranged  his  information  in  the  form  of 
two  series  of  lessons,  a  simple,  and  a  more  advanced  set, 
the  progressive  character  and  clear  untechnical  lan- 
guage of  which  show  the  skill  of  the  practised  and  suc- 
cessful educator  ;  whilst  the  extreme  correctness  of  the 
anatomical  and  physiological  descriptions  are  creditable 
in  the  highest  degree,  to  the  author,  for  his  care  in  the 
compilation  of  his  materials.  In  preparing  the  diagrams 
to  illustrate  his  lessons,  and  the  coloured  plates  of  his 
work,  he  has  been  fortunate  in  securing  the  aid  of  Mr. 
Tuson,  the  Anatomical  Draughtsman  of  University  Col- 
lege, whose  drawings  are  not  only  distinguished  for  their 
correctness  in  minute  anatomical  details,  but  are  free 
From  that  coarse  repulsiveness  which  too  often  unneces- 
sarily disfigures  similar  designs.  In  one  point  we  think 
a  useful  addition  might  be  made  to  Mr.  Lovett' s  book  : 
be  offers  no  suggestions  for  the  preparation  of  specimens 
for  exhibition  to  the  pupils.  How  beautiful  and  correct 
soever  his  diagrams,  and  invaluable  as  they  are  in 
demonstrating  the  formation  of  parts  which  cannot  be 
actually  exhibited  j  yet  they  are  but  representatives,  and 
as  such  necessarily  inferior  to  the  realities,  when  the  latter 
can  be  obtained.  Now  the  mechanism  of  the  heart,  its 
cavities  and  valves,  can  be  shown  by  that  of  a  sheep  j  the 
exquisite  beauty  of  the  eye — infinitely  surpassing  in  its 
adaptation  of  means  to  an  end,  the  most  improved  achro- 
matic instrument  of  Dollond — in  that  of  an  ox  j  the 
formation  of  a  joint,  with  all  its  cartilages  and  tendons,  in 
the  leg  of  a  fowl ;  the  lunga,  by  those  of  a  rabbit,  &c. 
The  real  exhibition  of  such  parts  adds  much  to  the  inte- 
rest of  a  lesson,  what  is  brought  tangibly  before  children 
is  so  much  better  apprehended  and  remembered,  that 
we  would  strongly  urge  the  employment  of  real  objects 
in  all  cases  where  it  is  possible.  We  cannot  conclude 
this  brief  notice  without  stating  that  the  scientific  cor- 
rectness, the  clear  arrangement,  and  pictorial  beauty  of 
the  work,  render  it  worthy  of  a  place  on  the  book-shelves 
of  every  school  library. 

WASTE    OP   BREAD. 

The  amount  of  bread  wasted  annually  in  this  country 
is  almost  beyond  belief.  To  say  nothing  of  58,000,000 
bushels  of  grain,  weighing  1,450,000  tons,  (exclusive  of 
fruit,)  which  are  annually  used  for  the  manufacture  of  in- 
toxicating drinks,  and  which  would  make  a  thousand  mil- 

*  Elementary  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  for  Schools  and  Private 
Instruction.  By  Wm.  Lovett.— London :  Darton  and  Co« 
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lion  of  four  pound  loaves,  or  enough  for  the  whole  popula- 
tion of  Ireland  for  one  year.  If  you  give  a  miller  1121bs. 
of  wheat  to  grind  and  dress,  he  will  return  you  841bs.  of 
fine  flour,  keeping  back  the  281bs.  of  bran.  Twenty 
quarters  of  wheat  will  produce  as  much  meal  as  twenty- 
five  will  of  fine  flour.  This  is  a  loss  of  twenty-five  per 
cent.  Fermentation  destroys  a  large  portion  of  flour ; 
hence  2801bs.,  which  makes  3601bs.  of  bread,  will  yield 
without  yeast  4081bs.  This  is  a  loss  of  about  6|  per 
per  cent.  It  is  computed  that  18,000,000  quarters  of 
wheat  are  made  into  bread  every  year  in  England  and 
Wales.  Therefore  reckoning  the  annual  waste  of  food  at 
30  per  cent.,  as  much  as  5,400,000  quarters  of  wheat  are 
lost  yearly  to  the  nation.  Supposing  this  estimate  to  be  a 
little  too  high,  which  we  think  is  not  the  case,  it  must  still 
be  admitted  that  the  use  of  fine  flour  and  fermentation 
entails  a  serious  loss  to  the  community.  With  thousands 
of  families  starving,  with  an  entire  population  in  the  sister 
country  pinched  and  emaciated  by  the  want  of  food,  these 
facts  ought  to  inspire  very  grave  considerations. 

THE    GROWTH    OF   FRUIT. — AN    UTILITARIAN   IDEA. 

THE  value  of  fruit  as  food  is  so  little  thought  of  in  this 
country,  that  its  inhabitants  neglect  not  only  one  of  the 
most  prolific  sources  of  daily  enjoyment,  but  also  a  means 
of  preserving  health  and  promoting  physical  development 
of  vast  importance.  The  use  of  fruit  as  a  dessert  is  in- 
variably injurious,  and  the  ill  repute  into  which  some  of 
the  choicest  productions  of  our  orchards  have  fallen 
during  the  last  few  cholera  years,  is  owing  to  the  ignor- 
ance which  prevails  as  to  the  proper  method  of  using 
them.  Fresh  ripe  fruits  of  almost  any  kind,  whether 
stonb  fruit  or  pomes,  are  exceedingly  salutary  and  nour- 
ishing when  used  as  a  component  part  of  every  ordinary 
meal ;  but  when  eaten  after  the  stomach  has  been  loaded 
with  highly  seasoned  dishes  of  animal  food,  with  soups, 
wines,  and  various  kinds  of  pastry,  they  are  never  pro- 
perly digested,  and  hence  give  rise  to  many  affections  of 
an  epidemic  character ;  the  fault  is  not  the  fruit  itself, 
but  the  custom  of  taking  it  when  the  stomach  is  already 
loaded  with  incongruous  materials.  The  writer  of  this 
has  been  accustomed,  for  some  years  past,  to  take  fruits 
with  every  meal,  and  to  attach  to  fruit,  as  food,  the  same 
importance  which  is  everywhere  attached  to  bread.  In 
the  summer  such  productions  as  currants,  cherries,  goose- 
berries, &c.,  form  a  delightful  combination  with  farina- 
ceous aliments,  and  render  the  meals  exceedingly  palat- 
able and  refreshing.  During  the  autumn  there  is  a  suc- 
cession of  delicious  fruits,  all  of  which  may  be  eaten  safely 
either  raw  or  stewed  with  sugar.  In  winter,  good  apples, 
pears,  and  oranges  are  always  to  be  obtained,  and  when 
these  begin  to  fail ;  in  spring,  stewed  French  prunes  will 
well  supply  their  place.  We  are  well  aware  of  one  diffi- 
culty, and  that  is  the  high  price  which  good  fruit  always 
commands,  and  hence  it  is  an  expensive  article  of 
diet  when  used  as  freely  as  we  would  advise ;  this  diffi- 
culty would  be  removed  if  good  and  cheap  fruits  were  to 
become  objects  of  public  demand;  and  if  our  orchards 
will  not  afford  us  sufficient,  why  not  plant  fruit  trees  in 
all  the  hedges  throughout  the  country,  instead  of  useless 
blackthorns,  brambles,  and  crabs  ?  We  cannot  see  why 
our  thousands  of  miles  of  hedge-rows  should  not  teem 
with  a  profusion  of  edible  fruits  during  summer  and 
autumn,  as  with  hawthorn  blossoms  during  May. 
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THE    OLD    BARN. 

TIIE  Barn,  the  Old  Barn,  oh !  its  dark  walls  were  rife 
With  the  records  most  fair  in  my  tablet  of  life ; 
And  a  rare  barn  it  was,  for,  search  twenty  miles  round, 
Such  another  brave  building  was  not  to  be  found. 


'Twas  large  as  an  ark,  'twas  strong  as  a  church, 
'Twas  the  chicken's  resort,  'twas  the  young  raven's  perch : 
There  the  bat  flapped  his  wing,  and  the  owlet  might  screech, 
Secure  in  the  gable-ends,  far  out  of  reach. 

'Twas  evident  Time  had  been  playing  his  pranks 
With  the  moss-garnished  roof  and  the  storm-beaten  planks : 
For  many  a  year  had  the  harvest-home  wain 
Creaked  up  to  its  door  with  the  last  load  of  grain. 

A  wee  thing,  they  tumbled  me  into  its  mow, 
And  left  me  to  scramble  out,  Heaven  knows  how ; 
A  wild,  merry  girl,  the  old  barn  was  the  spot 
Which  afforded  delight  that  is  still  unforgot. 

'Twas  a  birthday,  one  scion  was  walking  life's  stage, 
j  In  youth's  proudest  of  characters — just  come  of  age; 
Many  plans  were  devised — but  the  chosen  of  all 
Was  to  clear  out  the  old  barn  and  "  get  up  a  ball." 

We  had  prayed,  we  had  hoped  that  the  lanes  might  be  dry, 
That  no  cloud  woiild  come  over  the  moon-lighted  sky ; 
But,  alas !  'tAvas  November,  and  fog,  sleet,  and  gloom 
Made  the  night  of  our  jubilee  dark  as  the  tomb. 

The  rain  fell  in  torrents — the  wind  roared  along — 
The  watch-dog  howled  back  to  the  rude  tempest  song ; 
And  we  trembled  and  feared  lest  the  merriest  set 
Should  be  scared  by  that  true  English  sunshine — the  wet. 

But  hark  I  what  loud  voices — what  rumbling  of  wheels — 
What  stepping  in  puddles — what  tragical  "  squeals ! " 
While  close-tilted  waggons  and  mud-spattered  carts 
Set  down  a  rare  cargo  of  happy  young  hearts. 

What  a  dance  was  the  first — with  what  pleasure  we  went 
Down  the  middle  and  up  till  our  breathing  was  spent ! 
Though  Musard  might  have  shrugged  at  a  bit  of  a  strife 
'Twixt  the  notes  of  the  fiddle  and  key  of  the  fife. 

Our  flooring  was  nigged,  our  sconces  had  rust, 
There  was  falling  of  grease — there  was  raising  of  dust ; 
But  Terpsichore  piiblished  a  Morning  Post  "  yarn" 
Of  the  Almacks  we  held  in  the  noble  old  barn. 

Then  the  rat-hunt — oh,  mercy !  we  hear  poets  speak 
Of  the  tug  of  fierce  battle  when  "  Greek  joins  with  Greek ;" 
But  war  held  as  wild  and  as  deadly  a  reign 
When  the  terriers  met  the  destroyers  of  grain. 

The  smith  left  his  bellows — the  miller  his  sack — 
'Twas  fortunate  business  grew  suddenly  slack : 
The  thatcher  was  there,  and  the  thatcher's  boy  too, 
And  somehow,  the  butcher  had  nothing  to  do. 

The  Squire  lent  his  stick  and  his  voice  to  the  fray, 
He,  of, course,  only  "  chanced  to  be  riding  that  way ;" 
And  the  master — the  ploughman — the  rich  and  the  poor, 
Stood  Equality's  jostling  about  the  barn  door. 

There  was  bustling  old  Pincher,  all  fierceness  and  bark, 

And  even  fat  Dido  as  gay  as  a  lark ; 

Snap,  Vixen,  and  Bob,  and  another  full  score, 

For  though  rats  might  be  many — the  dogs  were  oft  more. 

It  was  sport,  I  dare  say,  but  such  works  were  torn  down, 

That  the  sapient  "  master  "  looked  on  with  a  frown ; 

And  saw  without  aid  of  astrologer's  star 

That  the  hunters  were  worse  than  the  hunted  by  far. 

Full  well  I  remember  our  taking  the  ale 
To  the  good-natured  fellow  who  toiled  at  the  flail ; 
When  the  boy— who  now  sleeps  with  a  stone  at  his  feet- 
Would  fain  try  his  hand  as  a  thrasher  of  wheat. 

'Twas  agreed  to — and  boldly  he  swung  the  bright  staff, 
With  an  awkwardness  raising  a  tittering  laugh, 
Which  strengthened  to  bursting  Vulgarity's  tone, 
When,  instead  of  on  wheat- ears,  it  fell  on  his  own 
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Ever  luckless  in  daring,  'twas  he  who  slipped  down, 
With  a  broken-out  tooth  and  a  broken-in  crown — 
When  he  clambered  up  high  on  the  crossbeams  to  feed 
The  unhappy  stray  cat  and  her  tortoiseshell  breed. 

'Twas  he  who,  in  petulance,  sulked  with  his  home, 
And  packed  up  his  bundle  the  wide  world  to  roam ; 
But,  with  penitent  heart  and  a  shelterless  head, 
He  came  back  to  the  sheaves  in  the  barn  for  a  bed. 

Twas  a  bitter  cold  night,  when  1  heard  with  a  pout, 
That  the  stables  were  full,  arid  old  Dobbin  turned  out  j 
Old  Dob  who  had  seen  a  score  miles  since  the  morn, 
'Twas  a  shame  and  a  cruelty  not  to  be  borne. 

A  brother  was  ready — the  pony  was  caught — 
Brought  in  he  must  be — yet  where  could  he  be  brought  ? 
But  short  was  the  parley,  and,  munching  away, 
He  was  warm  in  the  barn  with  his  oats  and  his  hay. 

The  barn  was  the  place  where  the  beams  and  the  rope 

Gave  our  mischievous  faculties  plenty  of  scope ; 

And  when  rick-lines  were  found  knotted,   severed,   and 

frayed, 
Kot  a  word  did  we  breathe  of  the  swings  we  had  made. 

"  Hide  and  Seek"  was  the  game  that  delighted  us  most, 

When  we  stealthily  crept  behind  pillar  and  post ; 

When  the  law  was  enforced  that  "  Home"  should  not  be 

won 
Till  we'd  encircled  the  barn  in  our  scampering  run. 

I'd  a  merry  heart  then — but  I  scarcely  know  why 
I  should  look  into  Memory's  page  with  a  sigh ; 
'Tis  ungrateful  to  turn  to  the  past  with  regret, 
When  we  hold  a  fair  portion  of  happiness  yet. 

My  laugh  in  that  day  was  a  spirited  shout, 

But  still  it  is  heard  to  ring  joyously  out : 

My  friends  were  the  warmest  that  childhood  could  find, 

But  those  round  me  still  are  endearingly  kind. 

"  Long  ago"  has  too  often  awakened  my  soul, 

Till  my  pale  brow  would  sink  and  the  tear-drop  would  roll ; 

Down,  down,  busy  thought,  for  the  future  may  be 

As  bright  as  the  time  of  the  Old  Barn  for  me. 

SIR   HAROLD  THE  HUNTER. 

Sm  Harold,  the  hunter,  was  rarely  seen 

At  rest  in  his  lordly  home ; 
But,  roughly  clad  in  his  forester's  green, 

Far  over  the  hills  he'd  roam. 
With  his  hounds  and  his  bugle,  he  greeted  the  dawn, 

Tracing  the  roebuck's  track ; 
Oft  was  he  seen,  at  the  rosy  morn, 

With  the  wild  fawn  slung  at  his  back. 
Merrily  carolled  the  bold  young  knight— 

"  No  love,  no  bride  for  me ! 
I'll  never  go  wooing  to  beauty  bright, 

But  live  as  a  hunter  free." 

Sir  Harold,  the  hunter — what  ails  him  now  ? 

His  beautiful  dogs  are  at  play ; 
He  has  thrown  aside  the  twanging  bow; 

His  tunic  is  courtly  and  gay ! 
His  quiver  is  hung  where  the  barbs  may  rust. 

On  high  with  his  hunting  spear ; 
His  echoing  bugle  is  covered  with  dust, 

And  a  softer  note  comes  near. 
Sir  Harold  is  singing,  beneath  the  moon— 

"  List,  dearest  Ella,  to  me  I 
Life  to  thy  knight  is  a  joyless  boon 

If  lie's  parted  long  from  thee." 


Sir  Harold,  the  hunter,  is  often  known 

To  go  forth  at  the  sunset  hour : 
He  roves  in  the  twilight — but  roves  not  alone ; 

He  leads  a  fair  maid  from  her  bower. 
He  has  doffed  his  belt  and  forester's  green, 

And  shines  in  a  bridal  suit : 
Wooing,  and  wedding,  is  there,  I  ween, 

With  the  priest,  the  dance,  and  the  lute. 
Merrily  carols  the  gay  young  knight — 

"  Love  and  my  bride  for  me ! 
'Tis  better  to  kneel  to  beauty  bright 

Than  live  as  a  hunter  free." 


STANZAS. 

THE  wild  bee  and  the  butterfly 
Are  bright  and  happy  things  to  see ; 

Living  beneath  a  summer  sky, 
And  nestling  in  an  orange  tree. 

The  eagle,  monarch  of  the  rocks, 

Soars  nobly  in  his  lonely  flight, 
'Mid  lightning  streams  and  thunder  shocks, 

The  bird  of  freedom,  strength,  and  might. 

The  graceful  chamois,  bounding,  leaps 
Where  other  steps  would  pause  and  shrink ; 

He  spans  the  gulf,  he  climbs  the  steeps, 
And  sports  upon  the  topmost  brink. 

Blest  things  of  earth,  the  bright,  the  brave, 

In  lands  of  serfdom  still  the  free ! 
Yet  not  one  privilege  ye  have 

Is  sought  or  coveted  by  me. 

But  I  have  heard  an  eastern  tale — 
Of  creature,  patient,  mild,  and  fair, 

Whose  faith  is  never  known  to  fail 
Till  man  gives  more  than  brute  should  bear! 

Then,  meekly  proud,  its  head  is  bowed, 
With  wrong  and  suffering  oppressed, 

To  breathe  its  gentle  life  away, 
And  sink  at  once  in  death  and  rest. 

This  is  the  privilege  I'd  ask — 

When  throbbing  pulse  and  aching  brow 
Betray  how  sadly  dark  the  task 

The  soul  may  have  to  learn  below. 

Oh,  I  have  lived  through  many  an  hour 
That  bade  my  writhing  spirit  cry— 

"  Give  me  the  Lama's  fabled  power : 
Break,  break,  my  heart,  and  let  me  die !" 


MY  WALK  TO  "  THE  OFFICE." 

NO.    VI.   AND   LAST. 

A  mind  at  peace. — Wrongs  concealed  and  wrongs  repaired. — A 
wet  morning;  weeping  railings  and  lugubrious  knockers.  — My 
dark-browed  friend.  —  The  transformation.  —  The  snow-clad 
church-yard.— Eleanor,  Fanny,  and  Mr.  Maybrow. — The  com- 
munication.— Fanny's  love  and  Eleanor's  resolve. — The  husband 
at  sea. — The  wife,  and  the  storm  at  night. — The  wreck. — The 
return. — The  misery  of  a  wrong  concealed. — The  comforter.— 
Reparation  made ;  and  a  parting  word  with  my  "  reading 
friend." 

IT  is  a  singular  if  not  extraordinary  characteristic  of  our 
nature,  habit  of  thought,  and  action,  that  while  on  all 
hands,  and  to  the  fullest  extent,  the  ineffable  pleasure 
and  happiness  enjoyed  by  a  mind  at  peace  within  itself 
is  allowed,  so  few,  if  any,  can  be  found  who  truly  and 
really  possess  it. 

If  this  be  considered  a  broad  and  vague  assertion    with 
out   truth  for  a  foundation,   I  would    appeal  to  every 
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honest  mind,  and  ask,  whether  lurking  in  the  corners  of 
the  storehouse  of  the  past's  remembrances,  some  little 
act,  the  memory  of  which  they  would  wish  to  brush 
away,  and  cannot,  does  not  lie  ensconced;  and  which, 
could  they  pass  their  time  again,  they  would  most  care- 
fully avoid  the  committal  of?  Not,  perhaps,  of  such  ex- 
tent, in  the  great  majority  of  instances,  as  should  haunt 
the  sleep,  or  overshadow  a  man's  path  in  life ;  not,  of 
course,  of  that  deep  dye  which  colours  a  whole  existence, 
and  tortures,  till  it  kills,  the  mind  and  body  too  :  not, 
let  it  be  understood,  of  that  character  even  of  which  a 
man  would  feel  himself  ashamed  to  speak :  this  may  be 
the  case  with  some,  with  many,  but  I  speak  now  of  those 
little  acts  of  life,  as  often  the  result  of  want  of  thought  as 
of  a  fixed  and  calculating  purpose,  which  in  their  result 
have  produced  such  consequences, — they  may  be  great, 
they  may  be  small,  but  still  such  as  we  would  gladly  have 
seen  left  undone,  and  which  cause  a  feeling  of  regret,  and 
interrupt  our  peace  of  mind,  whenever  the  remembrance 
of  them  is  called  before  the  mental  eye. 

And  if  at  no  other  time  the  memory  of  such  acts  is 
awakened  up,  when  standing  beside  the  opened  earth 
which  is  to  receive  the  all  that's  left  us  of  the  once  dear 
friend  or  relative,  then  how  the  mind  is  racked  by  the 
remembrance  of  unkind  words,  and  still  unkinder  acts ! 
how  we  almost  abhor  ourselves  for  having  on  that  occa- 
sion deprived  him  of  some  prize  for  which  he  had  been 
striving,  simply  to  gratify  our  own  conceit ;  and  on  this, 
for  the  cold  word  of  harsh  refusal  for  that  which  would 
have  cost  us  but  a  little  trouble  to  give  !  A  voice  seems 
to  speak  from  the  mouth  of  the  gaping  grave,  which  tells 
us  of  the  many  acts  of  omission  and  commission  neglected 
or  committed  towards  the  one  now  gone  beyond  the 
reach  of  that  reparation  we  would  give  our  own  right 
hand  to  make. 

And  if  this  be  so  in  ordinary  life,  what  must  the  feel- 
ings of  that  man  be,  who,  having  deeply  injured  one  or 
other  of  his  fellow  creatures,  bears  upon  his  face  the 
mask  of  innocence  to  hide  the  gnawing  guilt  within  ; 
who,  for  the  sake  of  some  mere  temporary  gain,  lays  a 
weight  upon  his  conscience,  that  a  life  of  rectitude  suffices 
not  to  move  away ;  and  who,  mayhap,  the  world  being 

I  ignorant  of  it,  is  looked  upon  as  one  whose  word  is  just 
as  good  as  any  written  bond,  and  whose  character  for 
honour  and  respectability  is  without  reproach  ?  But  this 
same  world  looks  not  within  his  heart  of  hearts ;  it  little 
thinks  that  even  if  this  one  could  never  sin  again,  yet 
already  there  is  that  which  ceases  not  to  prey  upon  his 
inward  self,  and  yet  the  which  he  has  not  courage  to  re- 

i  veal.  It  is  useless  for  such  a  man  to  say  "  the  world 
honours  me ;  my  fellow  men  respect  me,"  this  may  all 
be  true,  and  although  the  world's  praise  may  smother 
much,  it  is  vainly  cherished  here,  for  until  the  wrong  is 
boldly  dragged  forth  from  its  hiding-place,  and  reparation 
made,  no  peace  of  mind  has  he ;  for  whatever  others 
think,  he  knows  that  the  one  black  spot  in  his  existence, 
were  it  known,  would  darken  all  his  brightest  days,  and 
dash  the  mirror,  in  which  they  see  his  life  reflected,  to 
tiny  atoms  at  his  feet ;— ay  they  may  talk  as  loud  as  they 
will  of  his  honoured  position  in  society,  and  his  courage 
in  the  battle  of  life,  but  he  hears  another  voice  which 
drowns  it  all,  and  tells  how  once  upon  a  time  he  had  not 
courage  to  resist,  and  has  not  now  the  spirit  to  confess, 
the  grievous  wrong,  and  teach  the  world  a  lesson  it  has 
yet  to  learn — confession  of  its  hidden  faults  or  crimes, 
and  the  making  reparation  for  their  often  baneful  con- 
sequences. 

These  were  the  thoughts,  or  something  like  them,  that 
were  flitting  in  and  out  their  natural  dwelling-place  as  I 
sat  one  morning  sipping  my  coffee  previous  to  my 
"walk."  You  have,  no  doubt,  my  reading  friend,  in 
common  with  most,  felt  the  depressing  effects  of  a  mis- 
erably wet  and  foggy  morning ;  you  have  felt,  perhaps, 
as  I  did  on  this  occasion,  that  nature  looked  in  a  very 


bad  temper,  and  that  it  was  only  just  that  you  should 
keep  her  company.  The  road  was  deserted,  the  water 
settled  in  the  wheel-ruts,  and  the  very  railings  seemed  as 
though  their  iron  hearts  were  moved  to  tears  by  the 
exposure  they  were  subject  to  on  such  a  morn.  Poor 
little  dingy  sparrows,  induced  only  by  a  strong  sense 
of  self-preservation,  darted  to  and  fro  with  the  rapidity  of 
a  flash  of  lightning,  only  too  happy  to  escape  as  soon  as 
possible  from  the  unpleasant  necessity  of  going  out  j  and 
even  the  elongated  faces  of  our  own  uniform  knockers  on 
the  uniform  terrace,  alluded  to  in  a  previous  "walk,'* 
seemed  to  assume  a  wo-begone,  lugubrious  aspect  from 
the  wretched  prospect  stretched  out  before  them,  and 
looked  as  though,  for  once,  they  wished  to  enjoy  the  pri- 
vilege they  so  often  procured  for  others  of  a  rub  on  the 
mat  inside.  In  short,  nothing  was  lively  but  the  grass 
and  flowers ;  and  I  must  confess  they  looked,  while  lift- 
ing up  their  heads  and  opening  their  lovely  lips,  as  it 
were  to  drink  in  health  and  beauty  from  the  heaven-sent 
rain,  as  though  they  chided  my  ill-temper,  and  rebuked 
my  selfishness  and  want  of  gratitude ;  but  beautiful  as 
the  sermon  was,  I  had  no  taste  just  then  to  profit  by  it, 
and  in  a  sullen,  disagreeable,  snarlish,  snappish  state  of 
mind,  I  sallied  forth. 

But  if  all  this  be  true  of  the  face  of  nature,  so  also  is 
it  as  regards  the  human  form  divine ;  for  who  has  not 
felt  and  acknowledged  the  balmy  influence  of  an  open, 
hearty,  smiling  look,  speaking  comfort  to  the  heart  and 
warming  our  breasts  by  the  genial  rays  which  it  reflects. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  cloud  that  overshadows 
another's  brow  casts  a  gloom  upon  our  own ;  the  down- 
cast look  and  stolid  gaze,  betokening  some  inward 
struggle  or  a  wrong  concealed,  throws  a  dark  veil  over 
that  bright  sun  which  but  a  moment  previously  beamed 
upon  our  path. 

It  was  for  this  reason  among  others  that  I  hastened 
forward  on  this  particular  wet  morning,  that  I  might 
avoid  meeting  one  individual  whose  general  expres- 
sion— so  mournful  and  overcast  was  it — always  gave  me  a 
feeling  of  disquiet,  and  drove  any  merry  thought  that 
might  be  playing  leap-frog  in  my  brain  far  away  into 
lethean  depths,  for  that  day  at  least.  As  for  laughing  in 
that  worthy's  presence,  it  always  seemed  to  me  that  any 
one  who  could  be  bold  enough  to  indulge  to  such  an 
extent  would  be  annihilated  by  a  look  from  those  dark 
eyes  shooting  their  flashes  from  beneath  the  overhang- 
ing shaggy  brows.  My  heart  always  seemed  to  sink,  as 
it  were,  when  I  met  him,  and  my  thoughts  unconsciously 
turned  to  the  black  side  of  life  whenever  we  encountered. 
And  yet  all  could  not  have  felt  as  I  did  in  his  presence, 
for  he  had  established  for  himself  an  unblemished  name, 
and  was,  I  believe,  looked  upon  as  a  man  without  re- 
proayh.  Well,  such  was  the  person  whom  I  sought  to 
avoid  on  this  same  morning ;  but  my  hurrying  was  vain, 
and  just  as  I  had  passed  the  street  from  which  he 
emerged  into  the  main  road,  he  saluted  me  in  a  voice 
that  really  startled  me,  not  from  anything  unpleasant  in 
its  sound,  that  I  was  prepared  for,  and  should  have 
looked  on  as  a  thing  of  course,  but  quite  the  contrary. 
There  was  the  same  voice  certainly,  but  the  tone  so  dif- 
ferent ;  not  harsh  and  measured  as  of  old,  but  quick, 
joyous,  and  free;  in  short,  such  a  voice  that  seemed 
really  to  carry  sincerity  in  the  wish  expressed  for  a 
"  good  morning  to  you."  But  if  his  voice  had  struck 
me  as  so  much  changed,  what  shall  I  say  of  his  looks  ?  I 
am  almost  at  a  loss  to  tell.  Those  long,  dark  eye-brows, 
for  instance,  were  just  as  black  and  seemed  precisely  the 
same  length  as  heretofore,  but  they  no  longer  carried 
with  them  that  forbidding  cast  of  countenance  which  I  so 
much  disliked;  and  there  was,  besides,  a  brightness 
about  the  eyes  themselves  which  seemed  more  like  the 
reflection  from  some  holy,  pure,  and  spirit-light  shining 
from  within,  than  that  of  the  common  life  without,  so 
altered  was  it,  and,  too,  so  much  it  struck  me ;  which  in 
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addition  to  his  change  of  looks,  there  was  a  striking  dif- 
ference in  his  conversation  and  manner ;  the  former  was 
free  and  cheerful  now,  and  not,  as  it  had  always  been 
before,  marked  by  a  somewhat  narrow  view  of  character, 
and  that  invariably  directed  to  the  black  side  of  it ;  while 
there  was  a  freedom  of  restraint  in  the  latter  which  gave 
one  the  idea  of  a  man  just  loosed  from  fetters,  and  de- 
lighted at  regaining  the  free  use  of  his  limbs.  In  fine, 
the  gloom  which  had  overshadowed  the  man's  whole 
existence — bodily  and  mentally — had  passed  away,  and 
in  its  place  the  sun  of  happiness  and  contentment  broke 
forth,  and  with  such  good  effect  that,  for  myself,  I 
was  infected  by  it,  and  began  wondering  how  I  could 
have  been  so  miserable  about  a  little  damp,  and  blamed 
the  obliquity  of  my  mental  vision  that  prevented  my  not 
perceiving  the  beauties  that  might  arise  from  beneath  the 
darkest  clouds,  and  the  benefit  to  be  conferred  on  man 
by  a  God-sent  shower  of  rain. 

Such  a  thorough  transformation,  as  may  be  supposed, 
set  my  poor  wits  wondering  as  to  the  cause  of  an  effect 
which  was  so  palpable ;  but  nothing  could  I  divine  as  a 
good  and  sufficient  reason,  until  I  was  put  in  possession 
of  the  following  particulars,  which,  I  think,  most  satis- 
factorily account  for  it. 

Cold  as  it  was,  and  deep  as  the  snow  laid  upon  the 
ground  of  the  village  churchyard  of  Ilton  on  the  morning 
on  which  my  little  history  begins,  still  the  majority  of 
the  inhabitants  were  present  to  witness  the  interment  of 
one  who  had  endeared  herself  to  the  hearts  of  young  and 
old.  The  leafless  branches  waved  backwards  and  for- 
wards, scattering  the  frozen  snow  like  diamond  drops 
around  the  open  grave ;  while  the  cold  sharp  wind 
moaned  through  the  naked  trees,  and  seemed  to  sigh 
forth  a  solemn  requiem  for  the  good  and  loved  departed. 
Yet  the  scattered  groups  still  lingered,  each  one  recount- 
ing with  grateful  warmth  the  virtues  of  the  deceased,  and 
the  many  little  acts  of  kindness  they  all  bore  witness  to  re- 
ceiving at  ner  hands ;  and  soon  the  subject  changed,  and 
words  of  deep  regret  and  pity  were  poured  forth  as  the 
two  little  orphans  were  lovingly  remembered  and  honestly 
commiserated  with ;  and  then  the  talking  ceased,  and  a 
low  buzz  of  whispering  voices  told  of  the  approaching 
train  of  the  lamented  benefactress  and  her  mourning 
friends. 

There  were  but  three  "followers,"  two  children  and  a 
gentleman  j  and  if  no  fond  remembrances  had  helped  to 
call  up  sentiments  of  sympathy,  one  single  look  at  those 
two  little  girls  would  surely  have  been  enough  to  do  so. 
Slowly,  very  slowly  they  walked,  as  though  they  sought 
to  defer  as  long  as  possible  the  last  farewell ;  and  never 
had  that  churchyard  sod  been  watered  by  more  honestly 
shed  tears  than  fell  from  the  cheeks  of  those  young 
orphan  girls.  And  as  they  passed,  the  stillness  broken 

I  but  by  their  heart-heaved  sobs,  and  the  low  murmurings 

!  of  the  snow-clad  trees  ;  old  men  bared  their  bald  heads, 
and  felt  no  sense  of  shame  when  big  tears  fell  in  unison 

'•  with  theirs;  and  the  young  and  the  gay,  the  light- 
hearted  and  the  grave,  all  bore  the  appearance  of  persons 
who,  individually  and  collectively,  were  smitten  by  some 
great  cause  of  grief.  But  the  group  passed  on,  the  pre- 
cious remains  were  deposited  in  their  mother-earth,  and 
all  dispersed,  still  to  speak  kindly  and  affectionately,  yet 
before  long  to  forget  the  mourning  scene,  to  be  forgotten 
perhaps  by  all  in  course  of  time  except  those  two. 

And  while  the  mourners  are  retracing  their  steps  to 
their  darkened,  dreary  home,  I  will  say  just  one  word  or 
two  on  the  characters  and  dispositions  of  my  little 
heroines.  Eleanor,  the  eldest,  was  tall  considering  her 
age,  15  years,  and  graceful;  but  she  had  a  spirit  of  in- 
dependence and  self  reliance  beyond  her  age ;  somewhat 
haughty  in  her  ideas,  she  was  yet  kind  and  affable  to  all 
of  humble  rank,  while  perseverance  and  courage  were, 
in  her,  characteristics  far  more  than  ordinarily  developed ; 

|  firm  in  her  attachments   and   constant  in  her  love  of 


principle  and  truth,  she  was  altogether  one  to  love,  not 
only  for  good  looks  and  pleasing  manners,  but  still  more 
for  sterling  qualities  and  rare-found  worth.  Fanny,  the 
younger  sister  by  two  years,  was  equally  lovable,  more 
so  perhaps  on  first  acquaintance,  for  there  was  a  sort  of 
innocent  confidence  in  her  disposition  united  to  a  temper 
the  most  amiable,  that  won  at  once  upon  your  regard ; 
guileless  herself,  suspicion  never  entered  her  imagina- 
tion, while  if  a  kind  word  were  to  be  spoken  in  the  way 
of  palliation  or  excuse,  Fanny  was  the  first  to  speak  it ; 
but,  unlike  her  sister,  she  had  none  of  that  strength  of 
mind  which  can  look  boldly  on  the  frowns  of  life,  and 
overcome  them ;  hers  was  a  heart  all  soft  and  tender, 
which  would  bend  beneath  the  blast  which  struck  it,  and 
sink,  no  more  to  rise  mayhap,  without  a  reproach  or 
even  a  resentful  thought  toward  those  who  struck  the 
blow. 

Such  being  the  contrasting  characters  of  the  sisters,  it 
can  be  easily  understood  how  firmly  they  were  attached 
to  each  other.  Eleanor  loved  her  sister  the  more  for  her 
weakness,  while  Fanny  leant  with  loving  confidence  on 
one  in  whom  she  naturally  recognised  superiority  of  sense 
and  strength. 

Two  days  had  passed  since  the  burial,  and  again  the 
three  mourners  were  assembled  round  the  hearth — once 
the  witness  of  so  much  j,oy  and  happiness  and  love, — 
now  the  scene  of  so  much  woe.  The  orphans  were  seated 
beside  the  third  follower,  Mr.  Maybrow,  who  evidently 
had  something  of  a  delicate,  if  not  a  painful  nature  to 
communicate ;  so  stirring  the  fire,  as  if  to  borrow  some 
cheerfulness  from  the  blaze,  he  opened  the  conversation. 

"  My  dear  girls,"  said  the  gentleman,  as  he  affection- 
ately took  a  hand  of  each  in  his,  "  my  dear  girls,  painful 
as  it  may  be  to  you  to  hear,  and  equally  so  as  it  is  for 
me  to  tell,  still  there  are  some  little  arrangements  which 
must  at  once  be  entered  into,  and  the  details  of  which  I 
must  narrate." 

"  Can't  you  do  it  all  without  us  ? "  asked  little  Fanny, 
her  voice  broken  by  her  sobs. 

"  No,  my  dear  affectionate  child,"  returned  Mr.  May- 
brow,  "  but  I  will  make  my  communication  as  brief  as 
possible,  and  as  little  hurtful  to  your  feelings  as  I  can." 

"  Thank  you,  sir,"  said  Eleanor,  who  was  less  tearful 
but  not  less  sad  than  her  sister,  "  it  is  better  perhaps  that 
we  should  know  all  our  troubles  at  once,  that  we  may 
the  sooner  prepare  to  meet  them." 

"  Spoken,  like  yourself,  my  brave  girl,"  said  the  gen- 
tleman pressing  the  hand  he  held  in  his  with  more  affec- 
tionate fervour ;  "  but  it  is  not  of  actual  troubles  I  have 
now  to  speak,  but  rather  of  measures  to  be  taken  to 
prevent  them.  In  short,  my  narrative  is  simply  this. 
Your  dear  mother,  as  you  both  know,  was  kind  and 
benevolent  in  the  extreme,  always  doing  some  good- 
natured  thing  for  somebody  or  other,  and  loved  by  all, — 
my  dear  Fanny,  don't  take  it  so  much  to  heart, — but 
these  little  acts  of  beneficence,  good  as  they  were,  cost 
money,  and,  my  dear  girls,  sorry  as  I  am  to  say  so,  the 
bulk  of  your  good  mother's  fortune  has  been  parted  with 
in  this  way." 

Eleanor  looked  up  at  Mr.  Maybrow,  but  he  was  paying 
some  little  kindly  attention  to  Fanny,  so  that  the  expres- 
sion of  the  glance  was  unperceived,  or  if  not  lost,  at  least 
unnoticed  by  him,  so  he  proceeded. 

"  There  is,  however,  I  am  happy  to  tell  you  a  sum 
sufficient  to  give  you  both  such  an  education  as  will 
enable  you  to  procure  a  comfortable  living,  when  it  is 
completed,  or  at  any  rate  fit  you  to  become  useful 
members  of  that  society  your  poor  dear  parent  so 
adorned.  So,  as  your  mother's  executor,  I  have  arranged 
that  you  shall  immediately  remove  to  a  boarding  school 
some  little  distance  from  here,  where  every  comfort  will 
be  provided  for  you,  and  where  you  can  at  any  rate  for  the 
present  remain, — what  do  you  say,  my  dears  ? "  and  Mr. 
Maybrow  looked  somewhat  anxiously  at  the  young  crea- 
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tures   who   by  a  dying   mother   had   been  left  fco  his 
*'  friendly"  care  and  protection. 

"  If  it  were  my  mother's  wish,"  said  Eleanor,  after  a 
pause,  "were  it  to  a  workhouse,  I  should  go  with 
pleasure.  She,  if  the  need  had  been,  would  have  earned 
her  bread,  and  so  will  we. 

The  next  day  was,  if  possible,  even  more  trying  to  the 
feelings  of  the  poor  girls  than  the  day  of  the  funeral ;  the 
while  they  moved  and  lived  about  the  old  house,  and 
lingered  around  the  various  articles  of  furniture  and 
ornament  which  had  borne  a  place  in  their  remembrance 
since  memory  had  birth,  there  was  yet  a  link  which 
joined  them  still,  as  it  were,  to  the  person  of  their  mother ; 
but  now  that  link  of  love's  chain  was  broken,  and  even 
Eleanor  found  her  naturally  strong  mind  giving  way  when 
they  left  the  spot  endeared  to  them  by  so  many  sweet 
mementoes.  But  they  bore  with  them  the  good  wishes 
of  the  village,  and  that  too  which  seemed  to  throw  a  holy 
calm  about  their  hearts — the  blessings  of  the  honest  poor. 

And  Mr.  Maybrow,  after  superintending  the  sale  of 
the  effects,  left  too.  And  the  whole  scene  through  which 
he  had  passed  was  drawn  up  in  vivid  pictures  before  his 
eyes,  and  the  which  he  battled  hard  to  drive  away,  but 
could  not.  All  his  senses  seemed  to  be  disjointed,  as  it 
were,  and  refused  the  regulation  which  he  strove  to  put  upon 
them.  The  hearing  seemed  deaf  to  any  other  sound  but  that 
one  heard  some  days  ago,  while  listening  to  the  dying  wi- 
dow's voice ;  the  eye  could  see  but  little  else  than  those 
wan  cheeks,  and  the  pallid  lips  fervently  invoking  a  bless- 
ing on  the  heads  of  those  loved  girls,  and  on  his  too,  if  he 
protected  them.  His  tongue  grew  dry  and  parched  when 
speaking  of  her  worth,  and  of  his  devotion  to  her  offspring, 
and  his  whole  mind  seemed  unhinged  when,  seeking  argu- 
ments for  consolation,  it  poured  forth  nothing  but 
reproach  ;  and  then  it  was,  in  partial  anger  and  remorse, 
he  felt  the  brows  knit  closer,  and  his  lips  compress, 
while,  without  seeing  it,  he  felt  that  a  dark  shadow  had 
fallen  about  his  being,  which  shut  out  every  spark  of  life's 
bright  sunshine  from  his  soul. 

But  time  rolled  on,  five  years  had  passed  away,  and 
Mr.  Maybrow  was  looked  up  to  as  a  man  of  principle  and 
worth ;  he  had  married,  and  was  loved,  and  never,  until 
that  took  place,  was  he  ever  suspected  of  any  act  which, 
by  possibility,  could  throw  a  stigma  on  his  name.  But 
the  quick  eye  of  love  detected  something  which  no  other 
could  perceive.  Time  might  have  softened  the  harsh 
outlines  of  his  countenance,  but  there  was  still  the  absent 
reverie,  the  malapropos  reply,  the  wandering  away  of  the 
memory  to  other  scenes  and  other  hours  in  the  quiet 
repose  of  home.  And  was  not  this  enough  to  lead  a  wife 
to  ask — "  Is  there  not  a  cause  for  this  ? "  But  for  the 
present  let  that  pass,  while,  for  a  brief  space,  I  return  to 
our  orphans,  and  narrate,  as  succinctly  as  I  can,  their 
course  of  life. 

Four  years  out  of  the  five  just  mentioned  had  passed, 
and  nothing  had  occurred  of  any  note ;  friendships  had 
been  formed,  and  studies  had  progressed,  invitations  had 
been  received  from  many  of  the  pupils'  friends,  and  with 
them  they  often  spent  their  holidays ;  for,  after  the  first 
year,  since  the  day  of  parting,  Mr.  Maybrow  had  not  visited 
them,  though  the  payments  had  been  regularly  sent,  as 
also  pocket  money  for  themselves  ;  but  of  Fanny's  attach- 
ments, next  to  her  love  to  her  sister,  the  assistant  gover- 
ness held  the  first  place ;  and  it  was  while  on  a  visit  to 
her  mother,  during  a  vacation,  that  her  gentle  little  heart 
was  first  taught  to  feel  that  there  was  yet  another  sort  of 
love  to  that  which  she  had  nourished  for  her  sister  and 
her  friend. 

James  Borradaile  was,  though  comparatively  young, 
captain  of  a  merchant  vessel,  in  which,  also,  he  had 
some  small  share  as  owner.  With  a  frankness  and  sin- 
cerity which  seem  characteristics  of  the  sons  of  the  sea, 
he  spoke  at  once  of  his  feelings  towards  her,  and  his 
position  in  life  j  and  with  a  natural  eloquence,  none  the 


worse  for  coming  to  the  point  at  once,  made  her  an  offer 
cf  himself  and  all  belonging  to  him.  And  poor  little 
Fanny,  with  her  confiding,  loving  heart,  what  could  she 
do  ?  what  should  she  say  ?  She  felt  that  his  love  for  her 
was  firm ;  she  knew  her  love  for  him  was  true,  and  so 
the  all-important  Yes  was  spoken,  and  the  promise  made. 
And  it  was  ultimately  arranged  that  they  should  wait  the 
arrival  of  further  news  from  Mr.  Maybrow,  before  the  cere- 
mony should  put  the  seal  upon  their  mutual  loves. 

The  five  years  had  passed  within  a  month  when  a  letter 
arrived,  bringing  with  it,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  fate  of 
Eleanor  and  Fanny.  Mr.  Maybrow,  it  stated,  had  left 
England  for  the  Colonies,  but  the  money  due  was  paid, 
with  £5Q  beside,  to  start  his  wards  in  whatever  course  of 
life  they  might  think  proper  to  adopt.  This,  it  was 
stated,  completed  the  sum  entrusted  to  him  by  their 
mother,  and,  with  earnestly  expressed  wishes  for  their 
welfare,  bade  them  God  speed  and  prosper. 

To  render  my  little  history  more  clear  it  is  not 
necessary  that  I  should  narrate  in  detail  all  the  consul- 
tations that  ensued,  or  all  the  proffered  offers  of  good 
offices  by  the  governess  and  friends.  Eleanor  had  settled 
the  point  at  once  ;  she  was  perfectly  prepared ;  the  course 
was  clear  to  her  ;  Fanny,  her  own  dear  Fanny,  she  knew 
would  be  protected,  but  she  would  earn  her  daily  bread  ; 
it  was  but  matter  of  locality,  where  best  to  settle  down, 
and  take  the  world  on  its  own  terms,  and  fight  the  fight. 
But  even  this  was  arranged  far  better  than  at  first  was 
thought  probable.  Fanny  was  married,  and  lived  in 
what  at  that  time  was  really  the  outskirts  of  London; 
Eleanor  agreed  to  reside  with  her,  and  so  give  comfort 
and  consolation  when  her  husband  was  at  sea.  All  this 
was  settled ;  and  with  the  assistance  of  Mrs.  Borradaile, 
and  through  her  firm  perseverance,  Eleanor  was  soon  in 
a  fair  way  of  earning  a  humble  livelihood  as  daily  gover- 
ness. But  time  rolled  on,  and  the  newly-married  pair 
were  parted ;  the  husband  went  abroad.  Oh,  that  part- 
ing to  such  a  gentle,  loving  heart  as  Fanny  had — how  she 
looked  with  long  and  earnest  gaze  till  the  ship  was  lost 
in  mist,  and  nothing  but  the  remembrance  of  her  husband 
left !  And  six  months  passed,  and  then  there  was  a  baby 
girl  to  cheer  her  home ;  and  how  she  gazed  into  its  little 
face,  and  sought  in  every  feature  to  read  the  lines  which 
spoke  of  him  so  dear,  and  yet  so  far  away !  what  joy  she 
reckoned  on  besides,  when,  coming  back,  he  should 
behold  his  child !  Oh,  yes,  the  thought  of  that  in  some 
small  measure  made  the  time  seem  shorter,  and  relieved 
her  longing  heart.  And  how  she  talked  to  that  uncon- 
scious babe  of  its  father  far  away  on  the  wide  sea!  how 
she  wished  that  it  could  speak,  that  she  might  teach  it 
prayers  for  His  great  care  and  guardianship.  But  the 
time  went  on,  and  letters  ceased  to  come ;  no  one 
knew,  aught  of  the  ship ;  doubts  were  arising  as  to  its 
safety,  for  no  news  of  any  sort  arrived ;  and  then  who 
shall  tell  the  feelings  of  that  poor  suffering  wife  and 
mother;  and  who  shall  truthfully  describe  the  pangs  of 
grief  that  overwhelmed  her,  as  frequently  at  dead  of  night, 
when  the  winds  were  whistling  and  roaring  in  wild  blasts 
around  their  little  home,  she  would  steal  from  her  infant's 
side,  and  peer  out  on  the  raging  storm,  as  it  snapped 
strong  trees  and  threw  destruction  round  about,  won- 
dering in  her  great  anxiety  if  he  were  out  on  the  deep 
seas  then,  and  if  he  were,  whether  the  winds  and  waves 
were  there  more  merciful  than  the  wild  gale  seemed  to 
her;  and  then  as  the  thought  of  his  danger  came  still 
more  vividly  to  her  mind,  she  would  kneel  beside  the 
bed — her  whispered  fervent;  prayer  the  only  sound  that 
broke  the  dreary  harshness  of  the  outer  night — and  then, 
with  her  fears  and  mind  thus  calmed,  would  she  again 
enfold  her  little  one  in  her  embrace,  and  dream  of  plea- 
sures it  might  never  be  her  portion  to  enjoy. 

But  news  did  come  at  last;  the  vessel  had  been 
wrecked,  but  7ie  was  safe ;  in  short,  he  was  expected 
home :  but  yet  he  did  not  come ;  the  days  flew  by,  and 
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Fanny's  heart  was  sinking  very  low  indeed,  thinking  that 
some  new  great  mishap  had  once  more  overtaken  him, 
and  now  he  never  would  return.  And  her  poor  sunken 
pallid  cheeks  grew  paler  day  by  day,  and  a  fever  raged 
within  her  that  threatened  soon  to  burn  up  life  itself. 
Night  after  night  she  watched  beside  the  latticed  win- 
dow,  and  when  the  hour  grew  late,  often  would  she 
burst  out  in  a  flood  of  grief  that  seemed  almost  to  over- 
whelm her.  Thus  it  was  one  wild  and  boisterous  evening, 
when  Eleanor,  as  usual,  was  endeavouring  with  all  her 
great  heart's  might  to  act  as  comforter. 

"But,  dear  Fanny,"  she  said,  soothingly,  "do  not 
'  give  up  "hoping  now,  when  at  this  moment,  who  knows, 
the  clouds  may  just  be  breaking,  and  the  day-star  about 
i  to  shine — who  can  tell  ? " 

But  she  was  interrupted. 

"  Hark ! "  said  Fanny,  while  she  assumed  an  attitude 
of  intense  listening,  as  the  wind  lulled,  and  an  indistinct 
sound  seemed  to  fall  upon  the  ear.  And  Eleanor  stopped 
and  listened  too. 

"  I  hear  nothing,"  said  she. 

"No,"  returned  Fanny,  as  she  again  resumed  her 
mournfully  resigned  expression  of  countenance.  "  I 
thought  I  heard  a  step,  I  thought  it  was  a  sound  I 
never  could  mistake — but  hush,  again  ! "  and  her  voice 
trembled  with  such  strong  emotion,  as  nearly  to  make 
her  words  inaudible,  while  the  stillness  of  the  room  was 
almost  painful,  as  with  nervous  anxiety  the  two  sisters 
listened  intently,  to  catch  any  sound  that  might  reach 
them  as  the  harsh  winds  rose  and  fell. 

"There!"  resumed  Fanny,  after  a  few  moments,  as 
she  grasped  her  sister's  arm  with  convulsive  energy, 
"  did  you  not  hear  that  ? — ah,  now  it's  gone  again. 
No — "  she  continued  ; — "  now,  now  you  hear  it— do  you 
not  ? " 

"  Be  calm,  my  darling  sister,"  said  Eleanor,  who 
really  felt  alarmed  at  Fanny's  excited  manner,  and  lis- 
tening again  herself,  steps  were  distinctly  heard  ap- 
proaching their  little  house. 

"  It  is,  it  is !  "  exclaimed  the  poor  young  wife,  I 
cannot  be  mistaken  now — but  hark  !  There  is  a  laugh 
— his  laugh,"  and  before  the  words  were  scarcely  out  of 
her  mouth,  she  rushed  to  the  door,  and  peering  through 
the  darkness  of  the  night,  held  fast  her  trembling  form 
by  holding  on  the  wicket  gate;  and  then  as  two  figures 
rapidly  drew  near,  hurried  along  the  pathway,  and  in 
another  minute,  with  one  shrill  shriek  of  gratitude  and 
joy,  fell  fainting  in  her  husband's  arms. 

And  Mr.  Maybrow,  let  us  return  to  him.  That  he 
had  not  emigrated  to  the  colonies,  I  need  not  tell ;  the 
announcement  of  such  a  circumstance  was  merely  a  part 
of  his  principle  of  guardianship.  Nay  more,  not  only 
was  he  still  in  England,  but,  at  the  latter  part  of  James 
Borradaile's  absence  he  had  been  an  indirect  witness  of 
the  struggles  of  the  young  girls'  lives.  Eleanor  was  with  a 
friend  of  his ;  and  wax  flowers,  the  home  work  of  Fanny, 
had  been  eren  sent  by  some  who  took  an  interest  in 
their  welfare  to  Mrs.  Maybrow  to  admire,  and  perchance 
to  buy.  And  so  the  name  transpired,  when  the  wife, 
thinking  it  would  please  him  to  do  a  kindly  act,  asked 
his  opinion  and  consent  to  purchase ;  and  then  the  nar- 
ration came  ;  and  as  the  circumstances  of  their  life  were 
told,  the  dark  look  of  Mi.  Maybrow  grew  more  black, 
and  an  impatience  unmistakeable  betrayed  itself  all  the 
while  he  tried  to  listen  to  the  tale.  Then  was  the  wife 
convinced.  Her  long  doubts  were  set  at  rest ;  she  knew 
there  was  a  something  which  he  dared  not  tell,  and  yet 
she  felt  as  sure  he  wished  to  be  relieved  of.  And  so  this 
one  thought  occupied  her  mind.  She  loved  her  husband 
dearly ;  hence  the  greater  need  that  she  should  lend  her 
aid  to  make  him  happy.  And  yet,  if  she  should  mistake, 
what  a  risk  she  ran  ;  he  would  think  her  suspicious,  and 
charge  her  properly  with  a  want  of  love  and  confidence ; 
and  thus  break  the  sweet  cord  which  hitherto  had  bound 


them.  And  so  the  struggle  went  on,  until  no  longer 
could  she  bear  it ;  and  she  resolved  to  speak.  An  op- 
portunity occurred, — a  testimonial  had  been  presented  to 
Mr.  Maybrow  by  some  friends  for  some  disinterested  act 
of  kindness  he  had  done;  he  had  acknowledged  the 
reception  of  it,  and  had  reached  his  home.  And  now 
more  than  ever  did  the  words  of  praise  poured  thickly  on 
his  honour  and  integrity  sound  harshly  on  his  ear, — for, 
strangely  enough,  he  had  passed  Eleanor  on  his  home- 
ward way.  Miserable,  as  he  sat  by  his  own  fireside,  he 
seemed  to  be;  sneering  at  the  folly  of  mankind  and 
throwing  slurs  and  doubts  on  the  fair  characters  of  all  he 
knew.  And  at  those  expressions  of  his  inward  thought, 
how  the  wife  watched,  and  caught  the  meaning;  it  was 
not  that  all  the  world  were  rogues,  but  it  was  a  relief  to 
him  to  think,  or  rather  say  it,  and  thus  make  all  alike. 
So  the  wife  imperceptibly  drew  nearer  to  him ;  she  caught 
her  opportunity,  and  eased  his  chafed  spirit  when  she 
could ;  but  all  to  some  extent  was  vain.  At  last  she 
looked  up  into  his  face  and  said,  "  My  dearest  husband, 
are  you  happy  ?  you  should  be  so." 

Mr.  Maybrow  turned  towards  his  wife,  and  gazed  into 
her  face,  tis  though  there  was  a  something  that  he  fain 
would  fathom. 

"  Happy  ! "  said  he ;  "  what  should  make  me  other- 
wise— why  do  you  ask  ? " 

"Why,  dearest — don't  be  angry  with  me,"  returned 
Mrs.  Maybrow,  "  but  sometimes  you  have  seemed  to  me 
as  though  there  was  a  weight  upon  your  mind; — you  do 
not  know  it,  I  am  sure,  but  often,  when  I've  spoken  to 
you,  you  have  not  seemed  to  hear  your  own  wife's  voice; 
and  sometimes,  when  cur  little  ones  have  nestled  to  your 
side,  you  have  not  noticed  them,  so  deeply  were  you 
otherwise  engaged  in  thought ;  so  a  dark  veil  appeared 
to  rise  between  yourself  and  us,  as  though  a  something 
of  the  past  seemed  fully  to  engage  your  mind,  and  thus 
to  make  us  think  that  we  were  shut  out  from  your 
memory  for  the  time.  If  thib  be  true,  my  husband,  can  I 
not  help  you  ?  whatever  it  may  be,  certain  I  am  that  it 
would  be  less  burdensome  if  you  would  let  me  share  the 
weight — so,  do  not  be  angry  with  me,  dearest,  think  that 
it  is  your  wife  that  speaks,  and  love  for  you  dictates  the 
words."  And  Mrs.  Maybrow  threw  herself  upon  her 
husband's  neck,  trembling  at  what  might  be  the  conse- 
quence, yet  strengthened  by  her  conscious  sense  of 
right. 

And  the  evening  wore  away  till  midnight  came,  yet 
still  there  sat  the  listening  and  consoling  wife,  the  hus- 
band pouring  forth  the  history  of  his  deed  of  wrong  done 
to  the  poor  young  girls ;  he  told  how  he  had  kept  con- 
cealed the  amount  of  property  left,  and  how  he  had  ap- 
propriated it ;  how  he  had  only  at  first  intended  to  hold 
it  for  a  time,  but  that  circumstances  had  prevented  its 
restoration ;  but  last  of  all,  urged  on  by  the  bright  pure 
spirit  of  the  wife,  there  came  the  good  resolve  at  once  to 
confess  the  wrong  to  those  young  orphans,  and  reparation 
make. 

Two  days  after  the  above  conversation,  Eleanor  was 
seated  in  Mr.  Maybrow' s  drawing-room.  Long  they 
sat ;  but  when  they  rose,  joy  and  happiness  long  absent 
from  his  breast  shone  forth  on  Mr.  Maybrow' s  face,  and 
pardon  and  forgiveness  were  expressed  in  hers.  What 
were  the  topics  of  their  conversation  you,  my  reading 
friend,  as  well  can  guess  as  I  can  tell.  Suffice  it,  that  a 
happy  party  met  that  night  around  the  hearth  of  the 
guardian,  and  if  the  happiness  of  the  gentle  Fanny  with 
her  husband  and  her  child  was  great,  I  doubt  if  the  joy 
that  filled  the  breasts  of  Mrs.  Maybrow  and  her  husband 
was  not  greater  still. 

It  was  on  the  morning  after  this  meeting  that  I  was 
overtaken  by  my  friend :  what  cause  there  was  for  such  a 
change  as  I  have  mentioned  at  the  first,  all  now  have 
opportunity  of  judging. 

And  now,  my  reading  friend,  here  end  our  "  Walks," 
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and  if,  in  attempting  to  beguile  the  tedium  of  the  way 
I  have  said  aught  that  may  sound  harsh,  uncharitable,  or 
worse,  untrue,  attribute  it,  I  pray  you,  not  to  the  inten- 
tion, but  rather  to  the  weakness  of  expression  and  the 
want  of  making  himself  better  understood  on  the  part  of 

J.   ST.  CLEMENT. 


A  STORY,  IN  FIVE   CHAPTERS.— CHAPTER  ^THE   LAST. 
WINTER. 

The  sunshine  may  fall  upon  the  earth  and  bless  it,  but  the 
shadow  is  ever  at  its  side. 

ALL  through  the  valley  which  had  been  so  green  in 
summer  was  spread  the  virgin  vestment  of  the  winter's 
snow.  Silent  and  solemn  were  the  woods,  without  leaves, 
without  birds  ;  desolate  and  hushed,  flowerless  and  still, 
and  Nature  having  robed  herself  in  one  vast  snowy  shroud, 
sat  in  her  own  solitude,  bewailing  at  the  grave  of  beauty. 
The  night  came,  and  flung  over  the  valley  her  curtain  of 
jetty  black,  and  the  million  stars  came  with  their  peeping 
eyes,  striving  to  look  through  the  cold  dark  air  at  the 
strange  world  beneath  them.  Within  all  the  homes  that 
Clustered  together  under  the  golden  starlight,  the  spirit 
of  peace  had  shook  from  her  wings  the  soft  dew  of 
repose,  and  the  happy  in  heart  were  slumbering.  Within 
a  silent  sanctuary  lay  the  shadowy  form  of  one  whose 
soul  was  gentle  as  the  starlight,  wrapped  in  that  last 
slumber  which  only  heralds  in  a  deeper  sleep.  The 
mother  slept  too,  but  it  was  the  feverish  sleep  of  a  troubled 
heart,  and  the  grim  shadows  of  her  soul's  affliction  crept 
into  her  dreams  and  startled  her.  The  mother  awoke  and 
listened  to  the  low  breathing  of  the  child,  and  heard  her 
muffled  murmurings,  as  amid  the  renewed  beauty  of  her 
angel-visions,  she  conversed  with  the  spirits  of  the 
flowers.  The  mother  had  watched  and  tended,  in  the 
starlight,  and  at  noon,  at  matin,  and  at  vesper  chime; 
and  had  counted  even  the  beatings  of  her  child's  heart, 
as  bruised,  and  near  to  breaking,  the  soul  within  it 
struggled  to  be  free.  The  mother  bent  ner  head  above 
the  child  to  catch  the  feeble  whisperings  of  her  pallid 
lips,  as  she  breathed  again  and  again  the  name  of 
Hyacinth. 

"  It  was  in  the  morning,  and  he  came  not  to  call  me 
with  his  dear  voice,  God  rest  him,  I  shall  lay  my  head 
upon  his  bosom  soon.  It  was  in  the  morning,  and  the 
cold  autumn  air  crept  over  his  pale  dead  face,  and  the 
heavy  dew  clustered  in  his  curly  hair."  She  sobbed 
and  sighed,  and  the  pillow  was  wetted  with  her  tears. 
"  It  was  in  the  morning  when  I  found  his  dead  body  by 
the  rushy  spring;  and  the  grass  was  crimson  all  around. 
Oh !  oh  !  my  heart  is  bursting ;  when  shall  I  kiss  my 
Hyacinth  in  heaven  ? 

The  mother  bent  over  her  to  kiss  away  her  gushing 
tears ;  and  in  the  starlight  she  saw  her  grief  had  waked 
her.  She  stretched  forth  her  thin,  reed-like  arms,  and 
clung  around  her  mother's  neck,  and  the  night  solitude 
was  broken  by  the  voice  of  the  sorrow  with  which  their 
souls  struggled, 

"Mother,"  she  whispered,  "mother,  dear  mother;  it 
is  winter  now  in  the  fields,  but  there  is  a  keener  winter 
here,  mother,  in  my  withered  heart.  Oh,  I  could  die  so 
sweetly  in  your  arms;  so  sweetly — I  hoped  to  live  in 
Hyacinth's  :  but  he,  ah !  there  he  comes,  his  voice,  his 
step ;  open  the  window,  and  let  in  the  sunlight,  for  the 
meadow  saffron  blooms  this  morning,  and  I  want  to  feel 
its  breath  upon  my  cheek.  Listen  to  the  music,  hush — 
soft — see — look,  mother;  that  is  the  spirit  which  came 
to  the  rushy  spring  to  weep  with  me,  when  the  flowers 
were  all  red."  The  dewy  light  of  the  singing  stars  crept 
through  the  casement  of  the  chamber,  and  the  watching 
mother  saw  the  holy  radiance  of  another  world  sitting 
serenely  on  the  dreamer's  face,  and  as  she  gazed  breath- 


less, while  still  holding  her  in  her  arms,  she  whispered, 
"  mother,  kiss  me,  Hyacinth  is  sitting  with  the  angels, 
and  there  are  no  red  flowers  by  his  side ; — but  the  flax  was 
withered.  Hyacinth,  it  is  I,  your  own  Cloribel,  joy, 
joy."  She  sank  back  upon  her  pillow  and  slumber  sealed 
her  senses  once  again. 

And  she  sleeps  still ! 

Out  in  the  black  darkness,  under  the  blinding  sleet, 
and  howling  midnight  wind ;  in  the  lonely  forest  where 
the  storms  yelled  and  shrieked  amongst  the  crashing  and 
falling  branches,  the  shrunken  image  of  the  murderer  sat 
beside  a  frozen  brook.  He  was  lean  and  hungry,  and  his 
black  heart  was  torn  in  shreds  by  the  red-footed  demons 
of  remorse.  The  fiends  of  evil  clustered  round  him, 
chattering  their  teeth,  and  winding  him  around  with 
agonies  and  curses.  He  arose  and  went  on,  he  knew  not 
whither,  and  save  the  forms  of  terror  and  malignity  which 
crowded  in  his  path,  mocking  and  deriding  him,  he  was 
in  that  wild  forest,  amid  all  the  crash  and  roar  of  the 
contending  elements,  unsheltered,  and  alone.  The  very 
ground  shrunk  with  horror  from  his  tread,  and  cracked 
beneath  his  guilty  footfall.  The  great  old  trees  lifted  up 
their  arms  in  agony  to  heaven,  and  as  the  gust  approached 
them,  they  cried  "blood,  blood;"  and  the  storm  went 
on,  howling  with  its  mighty  and  remorseless  voice, 
"  blood,  blood."  He  went  on,  and  the  storm  clutched 
at  his  bleak  hair,  and  strove  to  fling  him  to  the  earth ; 
but  the  frozen  ground  was  sick,  and  the  white  snow 
refused  to  pillow  him. 

1 '  Cursed  be  the  day  and  hour  when  Fate  sent  me  upon 
the  earth,  to  stain  my  hands  with  blood,  and  then  to 
perish  like  a  rotten  tree.  You  biting  blasts  that  tear 
the  flesh  from  off  my  bones,  and  whistle  the  word 
*  murderer '  in  my  ear ;  why  do  ye  not  gather  up  your 
force  and  strike  me  down  for  ever.  Strike  me  down  here 
and  let  my  bones  bleach  before  the  spring  comes,  that  the 
grass  may  grow  and  hide  them  from  the  world ;  for  cold, 
and  hunger,  and  despair,  and  the  racking  tortures  of  re- 
morse within,  have  blanched  me, and  I  want  to  die,  to  die! " 

"  Blood,  blood,"  shrieked  the  storm,  as  it  tore  up  the 
mighty  trees  and  whirled  them  in  the  air,  to  dash  them 
leadlong  down  to  blanch  and  wither  in  the  cold. 

'  Hurl  them  on  me,"  he  cried,  and  stretched  forth  his 
arm  in  agony. 

"  Blood,  blood  ! " 

He  stood,  rooted  to  the  spot,  and  heard  the  winds 
wailing  and  sobbing  out  their  requiem  of  despair.  Then 
hey  gathered  up  into  one  great  howling  blast,  sweeping 
on  and  on,  hurling  down  the  mighty  trees  before  them, 
as  the  springing  fawn  beats  down  the  reeds  upon  the 
marsh.  And  every  gust  that  came,  whether  with  a 
lollow  moan,  or  with  the  boom  of  thunder,  and  the  deafen- 
ng  roar  of  demon  voices,  mingling  with  the  crash  and  fall 
of  splintered  trees  and  boughs,  cried  "  blood,  blood  ! " 

Sometimes  the  storm  stooped  down  from  the  tree  tops 
where  the  drifts  of  snow  were  driven  about  madly  and 
Deaten  against  the  branches,  and  shook  him  with  its 
violence.  Sometimes  it  tore  his  dishevelled  hair,  and 
jeat  him  backwards  and  forwards ;  crying  out  "  blood, 
slood  ! "  and  he  saw  red  pools  upon  the  ground,  and 
mangled  bodies  lying  in  the  snow,  and  they  all  cried, 

blood,  blood  ! "  His  brain  reeled,  he  tottered  and 
staggered,  and  tried  in  the  madness  of  his  anguish  to 
grasp  the  wild  gusts  that  howled  "  blood,  blood,"  in  his 
ears.  The  snow  drifts  came  trooping  along  the  icy  path, 
ways  like  ghosts  whizzing  and  hissing  with  chattery  teeth 
"  blood,  blood  !  "  The  rushy  spring  was  before  him,  and 
with  the  last  pulses  of 'his  ebbing  life,  he  staggered 
towards  it  and  fell  down  senseless,  amid  the  stiff  reeds 
which  clustered  round  the  frozen  waters. 

Stupefied  with  want  and  cold,  and  the  withering  blight 
of  a  guilty  heart,  he  lay,  unconscious  of  the  storms,  and 
without  feeling  the  biting  of  the  frost.  Memory,  with 
her  phantasms  of  household  gods,  and  pictures  of  inno- 
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cent  childhood  wove  around  him  her  woof  of  sunny 
enchantments ;  and  the  spring  song  of  birds,  and  the 
summer  gush  of  flowers  greeted  him  again.  His  boyish 
sports ;  his  songs  and  laughter  in  the  wild ;  his  boyhood 
companions  of  the  dingle  and  the  dell;  the  bounding 
deer;  the  mossy  glade;  the  sheen  of  morning,  and  the 
confiding  trust  of -childhood's  heart  were  his  again.  Then 
there  were  red  footsteps  on  the  turf ,  and  the  wild  tumult 
of  war,  and  the  warrior  rode  on  through  phalanxes  of 
fighting  men,  shouting  as  he  led  his  maddened  bands  of 
heroes  on,  dealing  death  at  every  step,  and  spilling  human 
blood  upon  a  foreign  shore.  Then  he  was  in  the  forest 
of  his  youth,  and  words  of  love  were  whispered  at  his 
side,  jealousy,  with  bloodshot  eye,  and  finger  pointing  him 
to  blacker  sin,  stood  beside  him.  Then  all  things  were 
stained  with  the  crimson  gore  of  a  heart  which  had  ever 
loved  him,  and  earth  and  sky,  and  trees  and  flowers, 
and  grass  and  water,  were  all  red,  red  with  blood,  and 
troops  of  demons  gnashed  their  teeth,  and  seared  him 
with  burning  brands,  and  stung  him  with  their  cobra 
touch,  all  shrieking  together,  "  blood,  blood  !  " 

The  torture  of  his  dream  wakened  him  to  life  again, 
and  he  felt  the  music  of  penitence  stirring  in  his  heart ; 
arid  he  lifted  up  his  soul  to  God  for  pardon !  One  tear 
started  in  his  eye — the  first  that  he  had  ever  shed,  and 
the  night  air  congealed  it  ere  it  fell.  He  clasped  his 
hands  in  prayer  and  turned  his  withered  face  to  heaven  ; 
and  thus  beseeching  forgiveness  from  his  God,  the  heart  of 
the  murderer  ceased  its  beating.  Ere  an  hour  had  gone 
he  was  frozen  to  the  ground  with  his  hands  clasped,  and 
his  face  turned  upwards. 

The  spring  time  blushed  again  as  in  the  days  of  old, 
and  the  soft  air  kissed  its  way  along  with  the  sheen  of 
the  sunlight,  through  the  green  solitudes  of  the  peaceful 
valley.  The  new  leaves  rustled  in  the  sunshine,  and  the 
awakened  blossoms  glimmered  on  the  sod.  Down  in  the 
old  forest  where  the  branches  arched  over  into  a  leafy 
covert  and  sheltered  the  green  mosses  from  the  sleets  and 
storms,  there  were  three  pillowy  mounds  over  which  the 
grasses  waved  their  slender  tassels  in  the  wind,  and  clus- 
tered round  the  pink-eyed  buds  to  shield  them  from  the 
cold.  At  early  morning,  as  the  song  of  the  thrush  and 
the  rich  whistle  of  the  blackbird  rolled  in  liquid  freshness 
through  the  greening  glades,  troops  of  lovely  children 
came  to  scatter  flowers.  In  one  grave  a  mother  slept, 
and  they  all  knelt  down,  and  sang  the  song  of  spring,  and 
sprinkled  on  it  sprigs  of  yew,  and  yellow  leaves  of  wood- 
sorrel,  and  blossoms  of  coltsfoot  and  mossy  saxifrage  :  and 
in  the  grave  beside  the  mother  were  sleeping  two  hearts 
whose  spirits  knew  the  pangs  of  parting  here  only  to 
know  the  sweeter  joy  of  meeting  up  above.  And  there 
they  sprinkled  mignonette  and  green  ivy  branches,  and 
snowdrops  and  blue  gentian.  They  brought  neither 
daisies  nor  hyacinths  here,  for  they  glittered  all  over  the 
mound,  and  crept  up  and  down  amid  the  grass,  as  if  the 
mould  in  which  they  grew  was  sacred  to  them.  All 
around  these  graves  the  ivy  curled  and  twined,  and  the 
wild  juniper  formed  tangled  copses  of  a  fragrant  beauty, 
and  amongst  its  trailing  branches  the  pure  lily  of  the 
valley  lifted  up  its  snow-gemmed  sprays.  But  the  other 
grave,  though  not  less  beautiful  in  the  spring  freshness  of 
its  leaves  and  flowers,  was  wilder  in  its  aspect  and  the 
grass  about  it  grew  more  thick  and  rank,  just  as  the 
human  heart  grows  fat  and  corrupt,  when  nourished  with 
the  fruits  of  guilt.  In  that  grave  a  father  and  a  son 
were  sleeping,  and  there  they  scattered  tufts  of  fly  orchis 
and  hemlock,  and  dried  stems  of  flax,  and  the' buds  of 
marigold,  and  bugloss  and  borage  and  Adonis  flowers, 
and  around  its  edge  the  brambles  clustered  thickly,  and 
tied  their  sprays  into  mazy  knots  with  the  twining  stems 
of  the  honeysuckle ;  and  the  wild  weeds  crept  down  into 
the  glassy  spring  which  bubbled  up  hard  by  and  waved 
to  and  fro  in  the  splashing  waters. 

So  life  and  death  go  hand  in  hand  through  all  the 


scenes  and  movements  of  the  world ;  so  infancy  goes 
laughing  in  the  sun,  carrying  in  its  guileless  heart  the 
germs  of  future  sorrow ;  and  sprinkling  its  offerings  of 
love  upon  the  green  turf  where  the  blood  of  innocence 
has  flowed,  and  the  sacred  ashes  of  the  lost  ones  sleep  I 
for  ever.  The  winter  and  the  spring  have  but  one  ' 
threshold,  and  the  flowers  which  sweeten  the  breath  of 
both  creep  alike  over  the  playground  of  childhood  and 
the  silent  sepulchre  of  beauty.  So  are  the  children  and 
the  flowers  but  living  symbols  of  the  sweetness  of  God's 
Paradise,  and  the  soul  in  its  striving  upward,  hears  from 
the  hearts  of  both,  the  music  of  its  future  summer. 


THE    ANGLO-SAXON    RACE. 

We  copy  the  following  from  a  Buffalo  paper. — "  In  1620 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race  numbered  about  6,000,000,  and 
was  confined  to  England,  Wales,  and  Scotland ;  and  the 
combination  of  which  it  is  the  result  was  not  then  more 
than  half  perfected,  for  neither  Wales  nor  Scotland  was 
half-Saxonized  at  the  time.  Now  it  numbers  60,000,000 
of  human  beings,  planted  upon  all  the  islands  and  con- 
tinents of  the  earth,  and  increasing  everywhere  by  an 
intense  ratio  of  progression.  It  is  fast  absorbing  or  dis- 
placing all  the  sluggish  races  or  barbarous  tribes  of  men 
that  have  occupied  the  continents  of  America,  Africa, 
Asia,  and  the  islands  of  the  ocean.  If  no  great  physical 
revolution  supervene  to  check  its  propagation,  it  will 
number  800,000,000  of  human  beings  in  less  than  150 
years  from  the  present  time, — all  speaking  the  same 
language,  centred  to  the  same  literature  and  religion, 
and  exhibiting  all  its  inherent  and  inalienable  character- 
istics. Thus  the  population  of  the  earth  is  fast  becoming 
Anglo- Saxonized  by  blood.  But  the  English  language  is 
more  self-expansive  and  aggressive  than  the  blood  of  that 
race.  When  a  community  begins  to  speak  the  English 
language,  it  is  half  Saxonized,  even  if  not  a  drop  of 
Anglo-Saxon  blood  runs  in  its  veins.  Ireland  was  never 
colonized  from  England,  like  North  America  or  Australia, 
but  nearly  the  whole  of  its  7,000,000  or  8,000,000 
already  speak  the  English  language,  which  is  the  prepa- 
ratory state  to  being  entirely  absorbed  into  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race,  as  one  of  its  most  vigorous  and  useful  ele- 
ments. Everywhere  the  English  language  is  gaining  upon 
the  languages  of  the  earth,  and  preparing  those  who 
speak  it  for  this  absorption.  The  young  generation  of 
the  East  Indies  is  learning  it ;  and  it  is  probable  that 
within  fifty  years  65,000,000  of  human  beings  of  Asiatic 
race  will  speak  the  language  on  that  continent.  So  it  is 
in  the  United  States.  About  50,000  emigrants  from 
Germany  and  other  countries  of  continental  Europe  are 
arriving  in  this  country  every  year.  Perhaps  they  cannot 
speak  a  word  of  English  when  they  first  land  on  our 
shores ;  but  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  they  master  the 
language  to  some  extent.  Their  children  sit  upon  the 
same  benches  in  our  common  schools  with  those  of  native 
Americans,  and  become  as  they  grow  up,  and  diffuse 
themselves  among  the  rest  of  the  population,  completely 
Anglo-Saxonized.  Thus  the  race  is  fast  occupying,  and 
subduing  to  its  genius,  all  the  continents  and  islands  of 
the  earth.  The  grandson  of  many  a  young  man  who 
reads  these  lines  will  probably  live  to  see  the  day  when 
that  race  will  number  its  800,000,000  of  human  beings. 
Their  unity,  harmony,  and  brotherhood,  must  be  deter- 
mined by  the  relations  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  their  union  will  be  the  union  of  the 
two  worlds.  If  they  discharge  their  duty  to  each 
other,  and  to  mankind,  they  must  become  the  united 
heart  of  the  mighty  race  they  represent,  feeding  its 
myriad  veins  with  the  blood  of  moral  and  political  life. 
Upon  the  state  of  their  fellowship  then,  more  than  upon, 
the  union  of  any  two  nations  on  earth,  depend  the  well- 
being  of  humanity,  and  the  peace  and  progress  of  the 
world." 
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THE  HOME  OF  THE  HEART. 

THE  heart  has  many  a  dwelling  spot 

On  Lifetime's  pilgrim  way, 
In  many  a  land  where  human  lot 

Leads  human  foot  to  stray ; 
But  tune,  nor  change,  can  e'er  efface 

This  truth,  where'er  we  roam — 
That  the  heart  has  many  a  dwelling  place, 

But  only  once  a  horn* 

, 
The  cot  may  for  a  palace  change, 

By  Fortune's  golden  spell ; 
But  this  can  ne'er -our  love  estrange 

From  what  the  past  can  tell ; 
That  truth,  which  memtJtj^  loves  to  trace, 

Still  lives  beneath  the  'dome— 
That  the  heart  has  many  ft  dwelling  place, 

But  only  once  a  home. 

Young  filial  love,  all  given  by  Time 

To  he  our  help  and  stay, 
With  sunny  beam  and  voiceful  chime 

May  light  and  cheer  our  way ; 
But  from  the  past  each  voice  and  face, 

Dear,  sacred,  proofs  will  come — 
That  the  heart  has  many  a  dwelling  place, 

But  only  once  a  home ! 


FREDERICK  ENOCH.    I 


THE  TWO  STREAMS. 

BY    JAMES    SHIRLEY    HIBBERD. 

UPON  a  leafy  mountain  height  two  streams  came  gushing 

forth, 
One  bubbled  from  the  sunny  south,  the  other  from  the 

north ; 

One  leaped  and  sparkled  joyously  as  clear  as  summer  sky, 
The  purple  flood  the  other  rolled  went  slowly  creeping  by. 

Beside  the  one  green  rushes  grew,  and  blushing  buds  and 

flowers, 
Beside  the  other,  men  were  chained  in  poison-breathing 

bowers ; 
One  welcomed  sweet  wild  birds  to  sing  their  hymns  of 

praise  and  joy, 
The  other  breathed  the  breath  of  sin  and  tempted  to 

destroy. 

The  one  went  sparkling  cheerily  beneath  the  noon-day  sun, 
And  spread  around  life,  health,  and   peace,  where'er  it 

chanced  to  run ; 

The  other  was  the  stream  of  death  with  sorrow  on  its  tide, 
And  whoso  stooped  to  drink  therein  must  Satan's  curse 

abide. 

The  stream  which  gave  such  joy  to  all  leaped  from  a 

rocky  well ; 
The  vineyard  sent  the  other  forth  to  work  a  death-like 

spell; 
They  both  have  flowed  for  countless  years  adown  the 

steeps  of  time ; 
One   spreading    grief   and    wickedness,  the    other  bliss 

sublime. 

—'Vegetarian  Advocate. 


DIAMOND    DUST. 

WHEN  a  person  undervalues  himself  to  another,  he  is 
reasonably  suspected  of  a  desire  to  be  thought  better  of 
than  he  deserves. 

SELF-LOVE  is  the  source  of  self-admiration,  and  this  is 
the  safest  of  all  loves,  for  most  people  may  indulge  in 
it  without  the  fear  of  a  rival, 

A  TOO  fastidious  moral,  like  too  fastidious  a  taste  in 
diet,  impairs  enjoyment.  Those  are  best  constituted  for 
happiness  whose  refinement  is  of  the  average  quality, 
congenial  to  the  world  they  live  in. 

NOBODY  takes  a  reproof  so  kindly  as  he  that  deserves 
most  to  be  commended. 

IT  matters  little  to  be  worth  money,  if  we  are  worth 
nothing  else. 

IN  judging  of  your  own  writings,  doings,  or  speeches, 
you  should  recollect  that  you  are  judging  of  your  own 
offspring.  Therefore,  on  all  doubtful  points,  when  the 
judgment  halts,  as  it  were,  upon  the  threshold,  you  should 
always  construe  them,  that  is,  give  the  turn  of  the  scale, 
against  yourself. 

To  be  cheerfully  disposed  at  the  hours  of  meals  is  one 
of  the  best  signs  of  health. 

A  CHILD  never  should  be  indulged  in  any  habit,  from 
which  it  must  necessarily  cease,  to  be  happy. 
,   INDUSTRY  and  economy  will  get  rich  while   sagacity 
and  intrigue  are  laying  their  plans. 

THOSE  who  will  not  be  ruled  by  the  rudder,  are  likely 
i»,  be  ruled  by  the  rock. 

AM,  ruins  are  delightful.  Antiquity  is  a  mighty 
softness,  that  flings  a  beauty  and  an  interest  around 
whatever  stie  touches,  hallowing  even  the  most  common- 
pla$6£bbjects  to  the  contemplative  eye. 

WE  forgive  the  man  who  bores  us,  much  more  easily 
than  the  man  who  lets  us  see  that  we  are  boring  him. 

GOING  into  the  company  of  great  men  is  like  going 
into  the  other  world, — you  ought  to  stay  till  you  are 
called. 

LUXURIES  stfon  cease  to  be  sources  of  pleasure,  and 
become  mere  necessaries,  the  possession  of  which  gives. 
no  enjoyment,  but  the  privation  of  which  is  a  positive 
pain. 

FEW  qualities  are  more  popular  among  the  mass  of 
mankind  than  that  of  an  easy  temper. 

HE  who  loves  money  more  than  himself  will  infallibly 
rate  it  above  honesty,  and  will  stretch  a  point,  and 
unloose  conscience,  when  opportunity  opens  any  prospect 
of  gain. 

A  PLEASURE  over-purchased  becomes  a  torment. 

WE  never  give  with  so  much  judgment  or  care  as 
when  we  consider  the  honesty  of  the  action,  without  any 
regard  to  the  profit  of  it;  for  our  understandings  are 
corrupted  by  fear,  hope,  and  pleasure. 

ACCUSATION  is  not  proof,  and  committal  is  not  con- 
viction, as  many  a  worthy' fellow  has  found  reason  to 
know. 

NONE  of  us  stand  alone  in  the  world ;  none  of  us  can 
sink  into  an  abyss  of  misery  without  dragging  others 
after  us. 
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ALFRED  TENNYSON  AND  HIS  POEMS. 

THE  post  of  poet  laureate  could  not  have  been  be- 
stowed more  worthily  than  upon  Alfred  Tennyson.  The 
duties  of  the  office  have  faded  into  nothingness,  and  the 
only  purpose  it  can  now  serve,  if  any,  is  to  set  a  mark 
of  honour  upon  genius,  and  to  recompense  those  men 
who,  though  they  have  attained  fame,  are  but  scantily 
rewarded  in  a  pecuniary  sense.  We  do  not  pretend  to 
know  anything  of  the  private  circumstances  of  Alfred 
Tennyson,  but  we  fear  that  poets  of  his  class,  however 
highly  they  may  be  estimated,  however  thickly  their 
laurels  may  cluster  around  their  brows,  are  appreciated 
and  read  by  a  comparatively  small  class.  It  requires 
an  amount  of  intelligence  greater  than  is  possessed  by 
the  mass  of  those  among  whom  literature  has  made  its 
way — it  requires  a  taste,  only  to  be  acquired  by  careful 
cultivation,  to  sympathize  with  the  sentiment,  and  enter 
in.-o  the  spirit  of  his  poetry ;  and  the  whole  of  the  cus- 
toms under  which  people  in  a  commercial  age  live,  the 
majority  of  the  habits  which  use  has  made  a  second  nature 
to  them,  are  adverse  to  a  full  comprehension  of  the 
poetic  genius  of  Tennyson.  Such  poems  as  those  of 
Charles  Mackay,  appealing  energetically  to  the  passions 
which  lay  upon  the  surface,  twining  themselves  in  among 
the  daily  thoughts  of  men,  mixing  up  with  the  business 
of  their  lives,  showing  out  their  political  efforts,  depicting 
the  miseries  and  the  wrongs  which  prompt  philanthropic 
exertioi.  and  social  amelioration,  we  are  prepared  to  find 
selling  in  large  impressions.  Such  poems  are  suitable  to 
the  active,  bustling,  trading  spirit  of  the  age.  They  are, 
to  use  a  word  familiar  to  metaphysicians,  objective.*  They 
teach  by  things  rather  than  by  thoughts.  They  deal 
with  matters  common  to  all.  The  eyes  of  the  mind 
among  men  of  action — and  none  but  such  men  thrive  in 
this  era,  or  exercise  great  influence — are  turned  outwards 
upon  the  world — and  the  popular  poetry  of  the  age  fol- 
lows the  same  direction;  but  Tennyson,  while  he  has 
passion  and  sentiment  to  overflowing,  and  sometimes 
dashes  off  with  straightforward  description,  is  too  full 
of  thought  to  keep  closely  enough  to  his  subject  and 
restrict  himself  to  its  practical  bearings.  His  poetry, 
therefore,  smacks  of  philosophy  always,  and  sometimes 
deals  with  the  gravest  metaphysical  questions  in  the 
most  earnest  tone.  He  is  for  ever  looking  within,  endea- 
vouring as  it  were  to  comprehend  himself,  and,  through 
himself,  humanity.  He  is  not  satisfied  with  seeing  the 
material  object,  he  looks  for  the  idea  which  underlies  it ; 
he  is  not  content  with  feeling  the  sensation  of  a  fact  thrown 
from  the  outer  world,  and  imaged  back  from  the  mirror 
of  the  mind,  but  he  must  seek  for  the  links  of  the  chain 

*  Subject  is  used  to  express  mind,  soul,  or  personality  of  the 
thinker.  Object  expresses  anything  or  everything  external  to  the 
mind.— Knight's  National  Cyclopedia, 


which  connect  mere  sensation  with  conscious  perception, 
and  memory  with  both ;  and  beyond  all  he  must  strive  to 
penetrate  to  those  most  mysterious  of  all  sympathies  which 
attract  us,  unknown  to  ourselves,  in  this  or  that  direc- 
tion, and  direct  the  course  of  man's  life. 

If  we  could  compare  men  with  watches,  we  might 
say  that  Tennyson  lives  in  the  world  of  timekeepers 
around  him,  not  content  to  keep  time,  but  wishing  to 
know  why  he  and  his  fellows  keep  it;  or — better  and 
more  poetical  comparison,  and,  therefore,  fitter  to  use  for 
a  poet — he  is  like  the  deep,  still  lake,  so  o'erbowered 
with  the  arching  trees,  which,  throwing  then*  limbs  from 
side  to  side,  shut  out  the  sunshine,  that  from  the  very 
plenty  of  the  materials  for  reflection,  its  dark,  still, 
polished  surface  does  but  image  forth  its  own  depth. 
We  do  not  think  we  could  find  an  apter  comparison 
than  that  to  illustrate  the  order  of  Tennyson's  mind.  It 
is  so  full  of  thought  that  it  seems  almost  thoughtless. 
Like  the  disc  with  many  colours  upon  its  surface,  which, 
when  revolving  swiftly,  seems  colourless  and  motionless, 
the  very  activity  of  his  mind  makes  him  appear  slow  and 
tardy  to  the  reader  who  cannot  appreciate  purely  subjec- 
tive thought ;  and  then,  too,  every  tract  he  passes  along 
is  so  full  of  objects  on  every  side,  that,  rapidly  as  he 
moves,  he  appears  to  keep  near  the  same  spot,  for  every 
step  tempts  him  right  and  left  into  the  paths  of  thought 
which  open  out  to  his  vision  on  every  side.  This  appa- 
rent want  of  progress,  too,  is  made  more  apparent  by 
the  distance  at  which  the  philosophic  as  well  as  poetic 
mind  of  Tennyson  is  from  the  general  mind  of  the  day  ; 
and  it  is  here,  as  it  is  in  the  material  landscape,  inter- 
vening space  seems  by  its  own  vastness  to  obliterate 
apparent  motion.  Mount  a  swift  horse,  throw  the  reins 
upon  his  neck,  dash  your  heels  into  his  sides,'  and  while 
the  closely-adjacent  fields  and  hedgerows,  gardens  and 
cottages,  seem  to  fly  past  you  with  the  speed  of  light,  and 
your  blood  is  boiling  with  exhilaration  in  the  swiftness  of 
the  mad  gallop,  cast  a  glance  upon  the  hill  painted  blue 
by  distance  which  bounds  the  horizon,  where  earth  and 
sky  look  as  though  they  met  and  kissed  each  other,  and 
see  how  slowly  you  progress  with  reference  to  that. 
You  may  speed  on  for  an  hour,  and  yet  with  reference  to 
that  you  are  motionless ;  it  maintains  the  same,  or  nearly 
the  same,  relative  position  ;  and  when  you  do  leave  it 
behind,  look  higher  still,  and  if  the  stars  are  glimmering 
through  the  dusky  veil  of  night,  fix  your  eye  upon  the 
northern  star — the  mariner's  constant  guide — and  try  to 
outride  that.  You  may  whip  and  spur  and  fly  onward 
till  your  horse  drops  beneath  you,  but  there  it  is  still 
upon  your  right  hand  or  your  left,  or  straight  before  you, 
as  the  case  may  be.  You  seem  no  nearer  to  it — no  fur- 
ther from  it.  It  is  too  far  off  to  be  influenced  by  your 
petty  progress,  and  though  it  may  be  whirling  round 
upon  its  own  axis  with  inconceivable  velocity,  and  dash- 
ing through  space  with  a  speed  which  would  make  one 
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giddy  even  to  think  of,  its  motion  belongs  to  anothe 
world  than  yours,  and  to  you  it  is  motionless. 

There  are  other  characteristics  of   Tennyson's  min 
which,  at  the  present  period,  disassociate  him  from  th 
world,  and  most  tend  to  prevent  him  from  becoming  im 
mediately  and  extensively  popular.     It  is  not  flatterin 
to  our  own  age  to  say  that  there  is  in  it,  in  the  main, 
great  want  both  of  simplicity  and  earnestness.     Educa 
cation,  much  as  we  rejoice  in  its  diffusion,  has  as  ye 
spread  widely  rather  than  sunk  deeply.     It  has  widenec 
like  a  river  overflowing  its  banks  and  carrying  its  fertiliz 
ing  waters  in  tiny  rivulets  to  the  hitherto  parched  and  bar 
ren  ground  beside  it,  but  becoming  more  shallow  in  mi< 
channel.      Men  in   the   mass  are  knowing  rather  than 
really  learned,     They  are  playing  with  knowledge  to  the 
full,  as  much  as  working  with  it — they  to  the  full,  as  much 
perhaps  more,  resemble  the  lecturer  making  pretty  many 
coloured  fires  on  the  platform  of  a  popular  institute,  as  the 
sage  in  his  closet  toiling  on  painfully  to  the  comprehen- 
sion of  a  hidden  law  of  nature.     And  as  for  that  earnest- 
ness which  so  generally  belongs  to  simplicity,  we  do  no 
often  see  or  hear  of  anything  so  really  simple  or  earnes 
in  the  world  of  men,  as  the  frequent  occurrence  of  a 
child  seeking  to  know  how  and  why  he  is.    If  men  could 
as  some  great  and  good  men  have  done,  retain  in  their 
maturity,  or  rather  call  up  again,  the  freshness  of  wonder 
admiration,  and  curiosity  ^which  make  so  much  of  the 
happiness  of  the  boy,  we   should   have   a   world  more 
earnest,  and  thoughtful,  and  wise,  and  better  than  it  is— 
a  world  more  capable  of  appreciating  the  poetry  of  Ten- 
nyson.   Perhaps  it  may  be  a  Utopian  thought,  but  it  is  so 
beautiful  to  the  soul  that  we  would  fain  still  have  the 
wish  the  father  to  the  thought,  and  believe  it;  perhaps  the 
time  may  come  when  the  fulness  of  the  satisfaction  of 
material  wants  shall  make  men  less  worldly,  and  then 
boyhood  and  manhood  instead  of  seeming  two  distinct 
and  different  states  apart  in  action  and  wish,  may  blend 
as  gently  and  imperceptibly  into  each  other  as  the  white 
and  red  upon  the  rose  leaf,  each  animated  by  the  same 
spirit  of  loveliness,  each  borrowing   a  kindred    charm 
from  the  other ;  but  now  schemes,  and  wiles,  and  in- 
trigues shut  out  the  man  from  the  boy,  we  look  upon 
ourselves  as  we  were,  as  other  beings  from  ourselves  as 
we  are,  often  with  scarcely  a  sympathy  or  an  emotion  in 
common,  and  the  life  of  men  is  sharp,  shrewd,  self-con- 
tained and  sneering.      As  men  are,  so  to  a  great  extent 
will  their  favourite  authors  be ;  associations  here,  unlike 
those  between  the  sexes,  arise  rather  from  likeness  than 
from  contrast,  and  the  world's  popular  writers,  with  a 
very  few  exceptions,  are  like  the  world  in  kind  although 
superior  in  degree.     The  great  charm  in  reading  is  to 
find  >ur  own  thoughts  mirrored  forth  from  another  mind 
with     eater  beauty  and  precision,  and  in  a  clearer  light 
than       ourselves  can  embody  them.     Though  fond  of 
newness  (rather  than  freshness}  we  seek  for  the  new  in 
expression  more   than  in  idea.     It  appears  as  though 
what  we  strive  to  know  must  have  some  defined  percep- 
tible relation  to  what  we  know  already,  and  we  follow 
those  who  though  beyond  are  in  the  same  track  as  our- 
selves, without  the  wish,  perhaps  without  the  capacity, 
to  diverge  into  the  paths  where  others  are  roaming.    The 
main  highway  of  the  world  is  that  on  which  the  feet  of  the 
many  are  travelling,  which  is  worn  smooth  with  constant 
friction;  and  all,  but  very  few  having  originality  or  boldness 
to  project  or  diverge  into  a  comparatively  unbeaten  road, 
follow  the  trodden  one  as  surely  as  water  flows  along 
the  channel  cut  for  its  passage,  or  worn  for  it  by  the  cur- 
rent long  years  ago.     In  such  a  state  of  things,  Tennyson, 
like  Emerson  and  Shelley,  with  both  of  whom  he  has 
i  much  in  common  as  well  as  many  points  of  dissimilarity, 
will  be  more  talked  of  than  read,  more  read  than  under- 
stood;   though  perhaps  few  libraries  will  be  reckoned 
complete  without  him— it  will  be  long  ere  he  sinks  into 
the  hearts  and  thoughts  of  men,  and  becomes  "  familiar 


in  their  mouths  as  household  words,"  and  to  such  a  man 
the  poet  laureateship,  conferred  by  those  who  are  able  to 
appreciate  his  merits,  is  a  fitting  recognition  and  a  sligh! 
reward  in  the  present.  For  the  future,  without  pretend- 
ing to  the  mantle  of  prophecy,  we  may  safely  predict 
that  like  a  *piece  of  gold  thrown  into  a  stream,  his 
thoughts  and  words  will  sink  deeply  and  richly  into  the 
current  of  life. 

There  is  another  element  of  Tennyson's  nature  which 
is  worthy  of  notice,  and  confirms  us  in  the  opinion  that 
he  does  not  live  in  his  own  age.  He  has  that  constant 
tendency  towards  sombreness  rather  than  sadness  which 
is  a  general  accompaniment  of  deep  thought.  The 
world  in  its  moments  of  relaxation  is  a  merry  world.  It 
loves  comedy  rather  than  tragedy,  a  crowd  gathers  round 
the  bawler  of  a  comic  song  far  more  readily  than  one 
who  trolls  a  lay  of  sentiment,  and  when  it  seems  to  be 
sad  its  sadness  is  rather  the  counterfeit  of  the  melo- 
drama than  the  genuine  grief  of  the  tragedy.  Thoughtful 
melancholy  is  not  sufficiently  exciting  for  those  who  live 
a  life  of  constant  action,  and  now  is  not  the  time  to  sym- 
pathize with  Tennyson,  many  of  whose  lyrics,  while  de- 
lighting us  with  their  deep,  heart-felt  joy,  remind  us  of 
a  gay,  green  wood  in  summer's  prime  with  the  leaves 
;littering  in  the  sunshine,  and  the  birds  twittering 
cheerily  from  every  spray,  but  where  among  all  the 
sighing  wind  comes  now  and  then  with  hollow  melan- 
choly moaning. 

We  have  before  us  at  the  moment  the  poems  of  Tenny- 
son, published  between  1830  and    1842,   and   through 
some  of  them,  after  thus  feebly  attempting  to  delineate 
the  nature  of  that  mind  which  but  few  are  fitted  to 
comprehend,   we  shall  glance  in  order  to  illustrate  our 
remarks  by  the  poet's  own  words,  reserving  his  later 
works — "The  Princess"  and  "In  Memoriam," — for  a 
uture  paper.     For  the  sake  of  contrasting  more  forcibly 
Tennyson    with  those  writers   of  whom  perhaps  poor 
Thomas  Hood  is  the  highest  exemplar,  we  turn  to  the 
hort    poem    entitled    the    "  Deserted    House,"   a  fair 
jarallel  to  Hood's   "  Haunted  House,"  from  which  we 
;ook  some  extracts  in  a  former  paper  in  this  Journal. 
?hat  poem  of  Hood's  was  a  perfect  example  of  the  man- 
er  in  which  an  objective  mind  of  a  high  order  would 
treat  such  a  subject.     If  our  readers  will  turn  to  it  they 
will  see  how,  touch  upon  touch,  he  paints  the  things  which 
xcite  thought.  The  grass-grown  walks,  the  weed-covered 
ake,  the  rusty  hinges,  the  ruined  windows,  the  moulder- 
ng  wall,  the  creaking  stairs,  the  spider's  web.     It  was 
s  minute  as  a  Dutch  painting,  nothing  seemed  to  be 
mitted,  the  effect  was  complete.     Tennyson  treats  the 
indred  subject  in  exactly  the  opposite  manner.     Instead 
f  the  things  which  excite  thought,  we  have  the  thoughts 
which  things  produce.     The  action  of  the  mind  is  there, 
without  the  causes  of  action.     If  we  may  venture  for  the 
ke  of  illustration  to  separate  the  two,  we  have  the 
mental   without  the  material — the    image  without   the 
bject  reflected,  and  yet  the  effect  is  as  perfect  in  the  one 
as  in  the  other,  though  in  Hood's  poem  much  more  per- 
eptible;  take  for  instance  the  first  stanza, — 

"  Life  and  Thought  have  gone  away 

Side  by  side, 

Leaving  door  and  windows  •wide : 
Careless  tenants  they  !  " 

What  more  could  have  been  said,  though  a  hundred 
tanzas  had  been  written  ?  What  more  do  we  need  to 
enow?  It  is  not  the  picture  we  wish  to  see  for  its 
wn  sake,  but  for  the  impression  it  makes  upon  our 
inds !  What  interest  have  the  grey  crumbling  ruins  of 
le  ancient  castle  for  us,  except  in  the  associations  that 
elong  to  them — the  thoughts  they  create.  Here  as  else- 
here  the  ideal  underlies  the  real,  and  gives  it  true  in- 
erest.  We  feel  no  sympathy  with  material  ruins  them- 
elves,  but  only  with  the  "  life  and  thought "  which  have 
one  away ;  and  this  idea  once  realized,  what  is  there 
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more  to  do  but  to  turn  from  the  crumbling  wall  and  say 
with  Tennyson — 

"  Come  away,  for  Life  and  Thought 

Here  no  longer  dwell ; 

But  in  a  city  glorious — 
A  great  and  distant  city— have  bought 

A  mansion  incorruptible. 

Would  they  could  have  stayed  with  us  !  " 

For  the  way  in  which  our  poet  mingles  sadness  with 
joy,  generally  making  the  former  the  sequence  to  th< 
latter,  we  take  a  few  stanzas  from  "  The  May  Queen ' 
and  its  continuations  "  The  New  Year's  Evo"  and  *«  The 
Conclusion."  Look  at  the  picture  of  light-hearted  happi- 
ness in  the  beautiful  joyous  girl  who  has  been  chosen 
from  her  companions  to  be  the  May  Queen  of  the  rustic 
fete,— 

"  I  sleep  so  sound  all  night,  mother,  that  I  shall  never  wake, 
If  you  do  not  call  me  loud  when  the  day  begins  to  break  : 
But  I  must  gather  knots  of  flowers,  and  buds  and  garlands  gay, 
For  I'm  to  be  Queen  o'  the  May,  mother,  I'm  to  be  Queen  o'  the 
May." 

How  pretty  the  coquetry  with  which  in  the  heyday  o) 
her  triumph  she  treats  her  lover — 

"  As  I  came  up  the  valley  whom  think  ye  should  I  see, 
But  Robin  leaning-  on  the  bridge  beneath  the  hazel-tree  ? 
He  thought  of  that  sharp  look,  mother,  I  gave  him  yesterday,— 
But  I'm  to  be  Queen  o'  the  May,  mother,  I'm  to  be  Queen  o'  the 
May." 

How  lovely  the  leaning  of  her  innocent  nature  to 
the  beautiful  which  wreathes  sweet  flowers  round  her 
imagination  as  she  binds  garlands  round  her  head. 


wers, 


"  The  honeysuckle  round  the  porch  has  wov'n  its  wavy  bo 

And  by  the  meadow-trenches  blow  the  faint  sweet  cuckoo-flowers ; 

And  the  wild  marsh-marigold  shines  like  fire  in  swamps    and 

hollows  grey, 
And  I'm  to  be  Queen  o'  the  May,  mother,  I'm  to  be  Queen  o'  the 

May." 

Then  when  the  summer  and  its  May  glories  has  flown 
and  chill  winter  reigns,  and  the  old  year  is  dying  out  to 
make  way  for  the  new,  the  May  Queen  lies  on  her  sick 
bed  and  speaks  again.  How  altered  the  strain,  yet  how 
wonderfully  preserved  the  unity  of  the  individual. 

"  If  you're  waking  call  me  early,  call  me  early,  mother  dear, 

For  I  would  see  the  sun  rise  upon  the  glad  New-year, 

It  is  the  last  New-year  that  I  shall  ever  see, 

Then  you  may  lay  me  low  i'  the  mould,  arid  think  no  more  of  me." 

She  still  loves  the  sweet  flowers,  but  with  what  a 
chastened  altered  love — a  love  no  longer  associated  with 
the  saucy  flush  of  health. 

"  There's  not  a  flower  on  all  the  hills :  the  frost  is  on  the  pane  : 
I  only  wish  to  live  till  the  snowdrops  come  again : 
I  wish  the  snow  would  melt  and  the  sun  come  out  on  high : 
I  long  to  see  a  flower  so  before  the  day  I  die." 

And  then  comes  the  conclusion.  The  May  Queen  who 
loves  the  flowers  so  earnestly  does  live  till  the  flowers 
come  again, — 

"  Oh  !  sweet  is  the  new  violet,  that  comes  beneath  the  skies, 
And  sweeter  is  the  young  lamb's  voice  to  me  that  cannot  rise, 
And  sweet  is  all  the  land  about,  and  all  the  flowers  that  blow, 
And  sweeter  far  is  death  than  life  to  me  that  long  to  go." 

How  touching  too  the  thought  of  the  dying  girl,  how 
holy  the  kind  consideration  now  that  strength  has  faded 
away  with  the  flush  of  conquest,  for  that  same  lover 
whom  in  her  brighter  but  scarcely  happier  moments  she 
treated  so  coquettishly.  How  sacred  seems  the  transition 
from  the  sensuous  beauty,  with  lovers  at  her  feet,  to  the 
chastened  invalid  welcoming  death  as  a  bridegroom, — 

"  And  say  to  Robin  a  kind  word,  and  tell  him  not  to  fret ; 
There's  many  worthier  than  I,  would  make  him  happy  yet. 
If  I  had  lived — I  cannot  tell — I  might  have  been  his  wife  ; 
But  all  these  things  have  ceased  to  be,  with  my  desire  of  life." 

Our  space  compels  us  reluctantly  to  pass  over  "  St. 
Simeon  Stylites,"  in  which  we  see  painted  by  the  hand 
of  genius,  the  ambitious  hopes  and  the  besetting  fears — 
the  debasement  and  degradation  of  self,  with  the  love  of 
the  worship  'of  others — the  mingled  certainty  and  doubt 


which  throng  through  the  mind  of  the  fanatic  who  seeks 
to  gain  a  crown  of  glory,  not  by  elevating  and  making 
happy  others,  but  by  mortifying,  torturing  and  debasing 
his  own  humanity. 

We  cull  a  few  extracts  from  another  poem  embodying 
perhaps  more  than  any  other  the  metaphysical  philosophy 
of  Tennyson.  The  poem  to  which  we  refer,  "  The  Two 
Voices/'  represents  a  man's  own  nature  divided  against 
itself.  The  evil  voice  making  life  dark  and  counselling 
self-destruction;  the  good  voice  whispering  hope  and 
comfort,  and  painting  much  of  joy  and  brightness  amid 
the  despair  and  darkness  of  the  world.  How  subtilely  the 
dark  spirit  counsels  suicide, — 

"  A  still  small  voice  spake  unto  me, 
'  Thou  art  so  full  of  misery, 
Were  it  not  better  not  to  be  ?  '  " 

How  artfully  it  insinuates  the  possible  inferiority  of  man 
to  other  beings  who  may  exist — 

"  This  truth  within  thy  mind  rehearse, 
That  in  a  boundless  universe 
Is  boundless  better,  boundless  worse." 

"With  what  emphatic  briefness  it  points  to  the  pre- 
sumed annihilation  of  Death  as  the  "Sov*reira  cure" 
for  all,— 

"  Go,  vexed  Spirit,  sleep  in  trust ; 
The  right  ear,  that  is  fill'd  with  dust, 
Hears  little  of  the  false  or  just." 

How  triumphantly  the  good  voice  points  to  examples 
of  the  great  and  good  of  all  ages  who,  defying  trouble — 

" rowing  hard  against  the  stream, 

Saw  distant  gates  of  Eden  gleam, 
And  did  not  dream  it  was  a  dream  ; 

But  heard  by  secret  transport  led, 

Ev'n  in  the  charnels  of  the  dead, 

The  murmur  of  the  fountain-head " 

And  goes  on  to  express  the  fear  which  Shakspere  makes 
Hamlet  express  as  a  reason  for  not  casting  off  mortality — 

"  I  said,  '  I  toil  beneath  the  curse, 
But,  knowing  not  the  universe, 
I  fear  to  slide  from  bad  to  worse. 

'  And  that,  in  seeking  to  undo 
One  riddle  and  to  find  the  true 
I  knit  a  hundred  others  new.'  " 

The  darkness  of  a  pre-existence  as  well  as  of  an  after 
mmortality  seems  to  form  a  part  of  Tennyson's  creed ; 
for  the  good  voice,  replying  to  the  argument  that  a 
beginning  implies  an  ending,  says — 

"  Yet  how  should  I  for  certain  hold, 
Because  my  memory  is  so  cold, 
That  I  first  was  in  human  mould  1 " 

The  doctrine  of  the  metempsychosis  he  does  not  deem 
unworthy  of  a  thought — as  he  philosophically  puts  it, — 

"  It  may  be  that  no  life  is  found, 
Which  only  to  one  engine  bound 
Falls  off,  but  cycles  always  round." 

And  at  last  hope  proves  stronger  than  fear,  as  it  always 
will  in  the  lives  of  men,  and  the  uncertain  light  of  argu- 
ment fades  before  the  mystic  thoughts  it  conjures  up. 

"  Moreover,  something  is  or  seems, 
That  touches  me  with  mystic  gleams, 
Like  glimpses  of  forgotten  dreams- 
Like  an  .aSolian  harp,  that  wakes 
No  certain  air,  but  overtakes 
Far  thought  with  music  that  it  makes." 

And  last  and  above  all  the  recognition  of  power  and 
goodness,  and  the  capacity  for  them  in  humanity  prevails. 

"  So  variously  seem'd  all  things  wrought, 
I  marvell'd  how  the  mind  was  brought 
To  anchor  by  one  gloomy  thought ; 
And  wherefore  rather  I  made  choice 
To  commune  with  that  barren  voice, 
Than  him  that  said,  '  Eejoice  I  Rejoice ! ' " 
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AN  ENGLISH  VILLAGE. 

"  AH,  my  dear  Agatha,  how  I  pity  you,"  said  my  cousin, 
Madame  de  Touteville  to  me,  after  reading  a  letter  I 
handed  to  her  from  my  father's  aunt,  Mrs.  Sylvia  Talbot. 

"  The  good  old  lady  has  so  much  in  her  power,  that  it 
would  be  a  sin  to  refuse  her  invitation  I  grant,  but  to 
leave  the  charms  of  Paris  for  an  English  village  demands 
a  greater  degree  of  self-denial  than  I  confess  I  could  put 
in  practice." 

"  But  it  is  so  long  since  I  have  been  in  England,  that  I 
feel  really  a  great  anxiety,  a  great  desire  to  see  it  again," 
replied  I,  "  and  for  a  few  months  in  the  summer  I  even 
think  I  should  like  it." 

"Like  it!  impossible!  Mrs.  Sylvia  I  know  leads  a 
retired  life,  visits  the  poor,  and  is  devoted  to  flowers  and 
country  pursuits.  Bah  !  I  am  like — who  was  it  ?  who  said, 
'  I  hate  innocent  pleasures/  and  besides,  the  manufactur- 
ing population  are  a  brutal  and  degraded,  disgusting  race." 

"  But  it  is  an  agricultural  district." 

"Little  better,  the  peasantry  are  ignorant  and  rude, 
mere  boors ;  and  as  for  the  squires  and  squiresses,  the 
least  said  about  them  the  better.  I  could  never  bear 
England,  that  is  why  I  married  a  Frenchman,  the  cookery 
is  detestable ;  the  way  the  people  dress  more  detestable 
still,  the  conversation  dull  and  stupid.  Ah  !  I  know  you 
will  never  be  able  to  bear  it." 

"But  my  cousin  Laurence  Talbot  almost  lives  with 
Aunt  Sylvia.  I  have  heard  that  he  is  tres  spirituel,  and 
I  can  flirt  with  him,"  observed  I,  laughing. 

"  Flirt  with  Larry  Talbot !  Why  he  hates  and  despises 
all  women,  thinks  us  fickle,  foolish,  frivolous,  and  fifty  other 
things.  I  really  believe  that  he  would  have  refused  the 
lianil  of  the  queen  had  she  offered  it." 

Now  although  my  tastes  were  Very  different  from  those 
of  my  volatile  cousin,  and  I  liked  the  country  better  than 
I  chose  to  allow  before  her  quizzing  humour,  I  confess  I 
feared  my  summer  would  be,  upon  the  whole,  a  dull  one. 
The  English  peasantry  I  had  heard  were  quite  changed 
from  what  they  had  been  in  former  times ;  the  simplicity  of 
habits  and  manner  which  once  characterized  them  quite 
gone,  without  their  having  gained  civility  in  exchange. 
Roasts  and  boils,  and  potatoes,  and  plain  puddings,  were 
my  aversion ;  I  did  not  much  like  tea,  and  I  delighted  in 
the  gay  animated  conversation  which  I  believed  confined 
to  the  inhabitants  of  that  country  where  I  had  resided 
since  my  fourteenth  year ;  but  Aunt  Sylvia  had  invited 
me  kindly  and  repeatedly  j  my  father  wished  me  to  go,  I 
was  young  enough  to  like  change  for  its  own  sake,  and 
sentimental  enough  to  like  reading  descriptive  poetry; 
so  with  some  hopes  and  many  misgivings  as  to  the  result, 
I  packed  up  my  wardrobe,  thinking  it  unnecessary  to 
alter  or  add  to  what  would  be  sure  to  be  a  year  at  least 
in  advance  of  fashion  in  England ;  and  so  bidding  farewell 
to  my  friends,  I  joined  Lady  Valterfield,  a  dictatorial  old 
woman,  who  had  in  a  disagreeable  manner  out  of  regard 
to  my  mother,  she  said,  consented  to  take  charge  of  me  as 

far  as  R ,  where  Mrs.  Talbot's  carriage  was  to  meet  me. 

Our  passage  across  to  Brighton  was  rough,  and  I  felt  so 
very  unwell  for  some  hours  after,  that  I  lay  back  in  the  car- 
riage without  turning  my  eye  to  the  right  or  the  left,  until 

within  about  a  hour  of  arriving  at  R ,  where,  after  a 

sleep  I  awoke  refreshed,  accepted  a  biscuit  and  a  glass  of 
sherry  from  Lady  V.,  and  began  to  look  round.  How 
was  I  charmed  and  amazed  at  the  prospect  seen  even 
from  the  railroad!  It  was  the  very  end  of  a  forward 
May ;  the  trees,  in  full  fresh  foliage,  yet  undiramed  by 
sun  or  dust,  seemed  literally  to  cover  every  bit  of  ground, 
except  those  fields  where  corn,  hay,  or  beans  were  grow- 
ing in  luxuriant  crops.  In  two  or  three  places  hay-making 
was  begun,  and  everywhere  agricultural  labour  seemed 
going  on  in  some  shape  or  another — here  you  saw  cows 
grazing,  and  wading  among  the  rich  grass — there  were 
sheep  and  lambs  scattered  over  the  slopes — farm-houses  of 


quaint  picturesque  appearance,  gay,  neat  flower-gardens 
on  one  side,  large  clean  farm -yards  on  the  other,  full  of 
straw,  peopled  by  pigs,  calves,  and  a  profusion  of  poultry. 
Now  we  whirled  past  a  village  with  its  church,  parsonage, 
and  nest  of  cottages,  peeping  from  amidst  the  orchards ; 
then  we  shot  by  an  imposing  building,  embosomed  in  lofty 
trees ;  each  point  of  view,  "  beautiful  and  brief,"  was  suc- 
ceeded by  others  of  a  like  kind ;  and  wood  !  wood  !  wood ! 
was  seen  wherever  we  turned  our  eyes.  If  we  stopped  for 
an  instant  at  a  petty  station  we  heard  the  larks  carolling  in 
in  the  clear  sunny  air,  cows  lowing,  sheep  bleating,  rooks 
cawing,  men  calling  to  their  horses,  boys  bellowing  to 
their  asses,  all  loud,  all  busy,  animated  still  life — if  one 
may  so  express  oneself — unlike  anything  French,  whose 
animation  is  confined  to  cities.  Lady  Valterfield  parted 
from  me  in  a  much  kinder  manner  than  she  received 
me,  mollified  probably  by  my  audibly  expressed  admi- 
rations for  all  I  saw,  and  I  found  Mrs.  Sylvia's  carriage, 
into  which  I  stept  with  my  maid,  waiting  when  we 
arrived,  and  my  cousin  Laurence  there  to  welcome  me  as 
cordially  as  if  I  had  not  been  a  woman — he  rode  good- 
naturedly  by  my  side,  pointing  out  all  that  was  worthy 
of  remark,  and  was  as  kind  as  clever.  I  was  surprised  at 
the  broad,  well-paved  streets  of  this  mere  country  town  j 
the  good  houses,  and  handsome  shops  j  but  our  road  from 
hence  to  Lindengrove,  (her  residence  at  Linden,)  quite 
enchanted  me.  We  seemed  to  drive  through  a  succession 
of  gentlemen's  seats,  the  trees  by  the  very  highway  were 
splendid  timber,  throwing  their  giant  arms  almost  across 
the  road  in  some  places ;  and  the  old  turf  so  thick,  fine, 
green,  and  short,  was  quite  a  novel  sight  to  me,  accus- 
tomed to  rank,  coarse  grass.  Every  abode  we  passed  by, 
from  great  gentlemen,  and  little  gentlemen's  places, through 
villas,  farms,  down  to  the  humblest  cottage,  was  carefully 
attended  to  j  fences  firm,  gates  in  order,  gravel  walks  clean 
and  smooth ;  the  hedges  so  flourishing,  the  gardens  such 
a  wilderness  of  bloom,  that  my  eyes  literally  ached  with 
glancing  from  side  to  side,  staring,  in  an  excited  manner, 
at  everything  I  saw.  Then  the  fading  May  flower,  and 
succeeding  laburnum  in  the  hedges,  united  with  the  bean- 
fields  in  sending  abroad  such  delicious  scents  !  "  a  fuller 
gale  of  joy,"  indeed,  than  Arabia  or  any  other  country  could 
boast,  whilst  innumerable  small  birds  filled  the  air  with 
joyous  music — music  unknown  in  France,  where  the  little 
warblers  are  seldom  seen  but  in  pies,  or  heard  but  in 
cages.  At  last  we  came  in  sight  of  the  Thames,  winding 
peacefully  through  the  rich  meadows,  bordered  by  fine 
old  Elizabethan  residences,  and  studded  with  barges  and 
little  row  boats,  and  this  new  feature  varied  the  scene  most 
pleasingly. 

"Well,  here  we  are,"  cried  the  cheerful  voice  of 
Laurence,  as  we  passed  one  pretty  village,  and  crossing  a 
bridge  entered  another  smaller,  and  still  more  rural. 

"^Welcome  to  Linden,  Aggy.  That's  Mr.  Baconfield's! 
that  to  the  left  is  the  rectory,  there  lives  our  village 
Esculapius — there,  in  that  house  covered  to  the  top  with 
large  crimson  roses " 

Now  an  iron  gate  opened  and  we  entered  Lindengrove, 
it  was  close  to — indeed,  I  may  say,  in  the  village — and 
almost  as  soon  as  the  gate  clanged  to,  we  drew  up  before 
the  hall  door  of  an  irregular  building,  covered  to  the 
roof  with  roses,  honeysuckles,  jasmine,  and  climbing 
plants  of  every  kind  and  hue,  and  there  stood  Mrs. 
Sylvia  in  the  hall,  whilst  a  dapper  footman  quietly  let 
down  the  steps. 

"  I  am  truly  glad  to  see  you,  my  dear  Agatha,  and 
consider  it  very  kind,  indeed,  your  coming  such  a  long 
way  to  visit  an  old  woman  in  a  quiet  country  village; 
dinner  will  be  ready  in  half  an  hour,  so  you  cannot  dress 
my  love,  to  day,  but  you  will  like  to  see  your  room,  wash 
your  hands  and  smooth  your  hair  before  it." 

I  should  not  have  dreamt  of  dressing  in  the  country 
with  no  company,  had  I  not  seen  Mrs.  Talbot  in  a  toilette 
as  elegant  and  simple  as  it  was  fashionable ;  she  led  the 
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way  to  my  room,  where  already  all  my  boxes  stood  un- 
corded, and  where,  amidst  a  profusion  of  comforts  and 
conveniences,  smoked  a  large  jug  of  hot  water,  which  is 
much  more  refreshing  than  cold  after  a  hot  dusty  jour- 
ney, and  cools  far  more  effectually.  I  did  not  change  my 
gown,  but  making  myself  as  neat  as  I  could  in  my 
travelling  dress  I  descended.  Laurence,  however,  had 
made  better  use  of  his  time,  he  was  like  all  Englishmen 
dressed  for  dinner,  in  a  quiet,  unpretending  evening  cos- 
tume ',  he  held  out  his  arm  to  me,  and  in  two  minutes 
more  we  were  seated  at  what  I  was  so  anxious  to  see — 
an  English  dinner-table.  The  glass  glittered,  the  silver 
was  as  bright  as  when  ifc  came  from  the  silversmith's, 
knives  sharp  and  shining  as  at  a  party  abroad,  and  the 
dinner  small,  plain,  and  admirably  cooked.  Good  strong 
soup  (consomme  in  short),  fish  as  firm  and  white  as  it 
swam,  meat  brown  and  frothy,  kept  to  an  hour  and 
roasted  to  a  turn,  peas  au  naturel  green  as  they  grew,  a 
gooseberry  pie,  and  custard,  and  some  calves-foot  jelly  in 
glasses  were  all  I  may  say  foreign  dishes  to  me ;  the 
manner  of  dressing  and  arranging  them  was  so  different 
to  anything  I  had  been  accustomed  to — there  was  home- 
brewed ale,  sherry,  and  port  wine,  of  which  last,  not 
being  aware  of  its  strength,  I  drank  as  of  a  vin  ordinaire, 
and/eft  that  I  must  not  do  so  again.  I  had  scarcely  ate 
a  mouthful  since  I  left  Paris,  and  I  was  really  ashamed 
of  the  quantity  I  had  an  appetite  for;  but  aunt  Sylvia 
was  so  kind,  and  Laurence  so  amusing — anecdote  after 
anecdote,  something  to  say  upon  every  subject  started, 
on  every  person  spoken  of — that  I  was  scarcely  aware  of 
the  rustic  voracity  I  displayed,  until  I  thought  over  the 
events  of  the  day  afterwards.  The  drawing-room  was  a 
cool,  elegantly-furnished  apartment,  full  of  curious  nick- 
nacks,  beautiful  plants,  rare  books,  prints,  musical  instru- 
ments, and  comfortable  chairs — things,  in  short,  I  did  not 
expect  to  see  in  the  country,  although  I  should  not  have 
been  surprised  to  have  seen  such  in  London.  The  tea  even 
was  better  than  I  ever  thought  tea  could  taste,  and  was 
very  acceptable  after  my  journey  and  my  good  din- 
ner, but  feeling  somewhat  fatigued  I  was  upon  the 
point  of  making  an  apology  and  requesting  permission 
to  retire,  when  my  aunt  said,  "  I  am  sure  Aggy  must  be 
tired,  so  let  us  ring  for  the  servants." 

I  wondered  much  what  they  possibly  could  be  going 
to  do,  when  the  footman  entered  and  placed  six  or  seven 
chairs  in  a  row,  and  then  stood  as  stiff  as  if  he  had  swal- 
lowed a  ramrod,  holding  the  door  open.  First  of  all, 
entered  Laurry  (who  had  left  the  room  a  moment  before) 
with  a  book  in  his  hand,  then  came  trooping  all  the 
servants,  seating  themselves  gravely  on  the  chairs  pre- 
pared for  them.  A  chapter  in  the  Bible  was  read,  and 
we  knelt  whilst  an  appropriate,  but  not  very  lengthy 
prayer,  and  pater  noster  were  said;  the  servants  with 
my  aunt,  joining  audibly  in  the  latter.  The  door  was  at 
its  finale  held  open  again,  and  the  neatly  attired  attend- 
ants departed  in  the  same  order  they  had  entered,  the 
footman  presenting  each  of  us  with  a  lighted  taper.  I 
cannot  say  how  much  I  was  impressed  by  this  novel  and 
unexpected  little  event,  all  was  done  so  much  as  a  matter 
of  course,  so  simply,  so  unaffectedly,  that  it  never  occur- 
red to  me,  to  term  it  either  absurd  or  fanatical,  and  I 
was  thinking  of  it  with  satisfaction  when  sleep  over- 
powered me.  ^ 

I  was  awakened  by  Toinette  next  morning  who  came 
with  warm  soft  water,  and  told  me  the  eight  o'clock  bell 
was  ringing,  and  that  they  breakfasted  at  nine.  Toinette, 
a  Normande,  a  happy-tempered  obliging  creature,  was 
enchanted ;  everything  was  so  good,  so  beautiful,  so 
clean ;  every  one  so  kind !  She  would  never  go  back  to 
France — She  would  stay  in  England — She  would  marry 
Monsieur  Robert,  the  footman;  or  Monsieur  Richard, 
the  groom;  She  had  been  to  see  the  cows  milked, 
the  poultry  and  rabbits  fed;  everything  was  perfect; 
m$me  lei  cochons,  si  petits,  si  poteles. 


Another  bell  rang,  and  I  went  down  stairs  and  was 
corned  by  a  merry  "  good  morning  "  from  Laurence,  who 
was  there,  book  in  hand,  beside  the  range  of  'chairs,  ready 
to  begin  the  new  day  cheerfully  by  dedicating  it  to  God. 
Toinette,  at  her  own  request,  sat  demurely  among  the 
heretics,  repeating  the  Lord's  prayer,  and  "  Credo "  as 
audibly  in  Latin  as  the  others  did  in  English,  not  being 
quite  perfect  in  French,  and  she  declared  afterwards,  for 
aught  she  could  see  to  the  contrary,  protestants  were 
quite  as  good  Christians  as  catholics.  After  such  a 
dinner,  I  was  surprised  to  find  myself  hungry  for  break- 
fast at  such  an  early  hour,  but  the  fresh-6hurned  butter, 
rich  thick  cream,  new-laid  eggs,  and  new-made  bread, 
rolls  and  cakes,  honey  and  marmalade,  would  have 
tempted  a  stoic,  and  I  accordingly  sustained  the  character 
of  a  good  appetite  acquired  the  day  before.  ' 

When  breakfast  was  over,  Laurence  unfolded  several 
enormously  large  newspapers,  buried  himself  amid  their 
crackling  contents,  and  I  followed  my  aunt  to  the  draw- 
ing-room where  we  sat  chatting  a  considerable  time,  till 
looking  at  her  watch  she  said, — 

"  I  must  now  go  and  look  after  my  duties  as  mistress 
of  the  house,  order  dinner,  etcetera,  and  then  if  you 
will  get  ready  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  showing  you 
my  little  domain." 

In  twenty  minutes  she  was  back  again,  everything 
done,  all  orders  given,  and  throughout  the  day  she 
never  spoke  to  a  servant  again ;  everything  went  on  like 
clockwork,  all  was  tranquillity  and  refinement.  I  thought 
of  Dalmont,  where  we  once  spent  three  weeks,  and  the 
scramble  and  the  bustle,  and  the  laughing  excuses  for 
the  inconveniences  which  no  one,  however,  ''could  think 
anything  of  in  the  country,"  and  the  fever  poor  Madame 
de  Dalmont  was  always  in,  directing  and  lamenting,  and 
laughing  away  deficiencies;  and  compared  it  with  the  calm, 
clean,  quiet  order  and  comfort,  that  seemed  to  give  no 
thought  or  trouble  to  mistress  or  servants,  and  yet  I  loved 
Madame  de  Dalmont,  she  was  almost  as  kind,  and  much 
more  brilliant  than  Aunt  Sylvia.  How  well  she  acted ! 
and  what  pains  she  took  to  get  up  little  dances  and  cha- 
rades and  plays  for  our  amusement  I  remember  grate- 
fully ;  but  we  must  content  ourselves  with  the  different 
manners  of  the  two  nations;  each  has  charms,  and  it 
depends  upon  our  natural  dispositions,  even  more  than 
upon  our  early  training  I  think,  which  we  prefer. 

The  windows  opened  on  to  the  frequently  and  closely- 
shaven  lawn,  dotted  over  with  beds  of  healthy,  beautiful, 
and  tenderly  cared  for  plants  and  shrubs,  beside  which 
flowers  in  stands  and  baskets  of  wire,  painted  green, 
were  placed  here  and  there.  A  ha-ha  separated  the  lawn 
from  a  large  field,  where  three  fine  cows  fed,  all  of  them 
tame ;  and  one,  a  black  and  white  one,  so  much  so,  that 
it  preferred  eating  bread,  apples,  etcetera,  out  of  our 
hands  to  cropping  the  grass.  A  shaded  walk  impervious 
to  the  summer's  sun,  and  high  and  dry,  enabled  you  to 
take  the  air  in  almost  all  weathers,  and  a  fruit  and 
flower  garden  to  the  left,  with  a  greenhouse  and  a  few 
early  vegetables,  was  a  pleasant  lounge ;  while  the  real 
kitchen  garden  gave  promise  of  a  bountiful  supply  of  every- 
thing. Thrushes,  blackbirds,  linnets  and  robins,  hopped 
close  to  us,  going  only  a  little  further,  but  never  flying 
away  at  our  approach;  they  were  evidently  not  afraid 
of  "the  human  face  divine,"  for  it  had  never  molested 
them ;  and  how  happy  did  I  feel !  how  little  did  I  think 
of  Paris  and  the  Tuilleries  gardens,  as  I  sat  with  that 
pretty  book  "Summer  Time  in  the  Country,"  in  my 
hand,  under  the  shade  of  the  large  cedar  tree,  flowers  by 
my  side,  and  birds  feeding  at  my  feet,  or  perched  upon  a 
branch  near,  singing  against  each  other.  I  was  as  per- 
fectly happy  I  believe  as  any  one  can  be  in  this  beautiful 
world  of  ours,  for  it  is  a  beautiful  world  and  might  be  in 
a  great  degree  a  happy  one,  would  we  learn  to  content 
ourselves  with  intellectual  and  simple  pleasures,  a  natural 
taste  for  which  I  look  upon  as  a  great  blessing. 
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Haymaking  soon  commenced,  and  as  we  saw  the  field 
from  the  lawn,  it  was  a  great  delight  to  sit  there  watching 
them  tossing  about,  raking  together  and  carrying  away 
the  sweet-scented  grass;  and  to  hear  their  merriment 
without  being  near  enough  to  distinguish  their  probably 
unrefined  words;  and  I  can  quite  enter  into  my  little 
niece's  feeling,  who  said  one  day  after  being  present  at 
a  similar  scene,  sitting  under  a  wild  rose  hedge,  and 
twisting  the  flowers  round  her  bonnet  "  Auntie,  do  zey 
make  hay  in  heaven  ? "  The  same  little  girl's  brother, 
who  is  brought  up  in  France  a  Roman  Catholic  like  his 
father,  upon  being  questioned  by  the  parish  priest  along 
with  many  others  about  a  catechism,  which  is  called  still 
by  the  old-fashioned  name  a  " diligence"  he  was  a  very 
little  fellow,  and  the  good  abbe  to  give  his  mind  a  rest 
said  smilingly,  "  what  is  this  diligence  ?  will  it  take  you 
to  Orleans,  or  Macon,  or  Switzerland,  or  where  ? "  "  Sir, 
1  think  it  will  take  me  to  Heaven,"  answered  the  child, 
with  the  utmost  simplicity. 

Mrs.  Sylvia's  domain  was  small,  and  in  a  few  days 
I  knew  it  all  by  heart,  and  was  quite  ready  to  follow  her 
to  the  village  which  I  had  as  yet  only  seen  by  looking 
out  of  the  window,  sending  up  its  blue  smoke  calmly  into 
the  morning  air,  whilst  its  busy  housewives  were  pre- 
paring their  husbands'  breakfast,  and  despatching  their 
well-washed  children  to  school.  A  pretty  peaceful  village 
it  was — every  cottage  had  its  garden,  every  garden  its  gay 
flowers,  every  flower  its  bee  sucking  the  sweets  busily,  and 
then  booming  drowsily  away  with  the  spoil ;  bow-backed 
old  men,  bonneted  old  women,  rosy  girls,  sturdy  youths, 
birdnesting  boys,  and  pinafored  children,  each  and  all 
were  clean  and  wholesome — all  took  off  their  hats  or 
pulled  their  hair,  or  bobbed  a  curtsey  as  we  passed ;  and 
if  spoken  to,  answered  with  respect  unniingled  with  ser- 
vility. Upon  Sunday,  we  attended  the  morning  service 
at  the  low,  unpretending  old  church.  A  short  road  bor- 
dered thick  with  superb  laurels  led  from  the  main  street 
to  it,  and  although  it  could  boast  no  graces  of  architec- 
ture, the  rooks  and  daws  cawed  round  its  little  wooden 
spire  (extinguisher,  Laurry  called  it)  which  looked  humbly 
up  to  Heaven  amidst  the  tall  trees,  its  gilded  vane  glit- 
tering in  the  sunshine,  and  it  made  a  pretty  picture  of 
old  times  and  simple  piety.  I  thought  of  La  Madelaine, 
that  gorgeous  temple,  for  the  moment,  devoted  to  Chris- 
tian worship  as  a  contrast,  and  preferred  the  ancient 
country  church,  extinguisher  and  all.  The  interior  was 
full  of  old  monuments,  and  clean  and  commodious. 
Several  village  Marios  sung  the  old  psalm  tunes  to  the 
old  quaint  words  of  Sternhold  and  Hopkins  very  cor- 
rectly, assisted  by  some  clear-voiced  girls.  The  rector 
read  prayers  extremely  well,  and  gave  a  good  sermon 
afterwards,  and  I  was  so  little  fatigued  with  these  reli- 
gious exercises,  that  I  willingly  assented  to  Laurry' s  pro- 
posal of  riding  with  him  to  another  village  which  I  shall 
name  Thornbrake,  where  the  rector  was  also  the  squire, 
and  who  spent  his  time  and  fortune  equally  upon  his 
church.  On  our  approach  we  were  saluted  by  a  chime  of 
bells  which  will  ever  remain  engraven  in  my  memory, 
like  some  faintly-remembered  dream  of  childhood,  half- 
melancholy,  half-merry.  It  was  built  in  the  old  style, 
and  the  interior  as  well  as  the  outside  in  perfect  keeping. 
The  service  was  entoned  and  chanted  throughout.  As 
I  merely  wish  to  speak  of  Thornbrake  descriptively,  I 
shall  not  say  whether  I  liked  or  disliked  this,  but  it  was 
well  done,  followed  by  a  most  excellent,  plain,  practical 
sermon,  and  the  congregation  which  consisted  princi- 
pally of  the  poorer  class  seemed  to  pay  great  attention, 
and  by  their  orderly  conduct  and  appearance  evidently  to 
profit  by  the  lessons  taught  there.  On  our  ride  home 
we  visited  a  pretty  old  place,  with  its  smooth  sloping 
lawns,  old-fashioned  flower-beds,  herb  garden,  aviary, 
dairy,  and  every  rural  appendage.  Next  day  we  drove  to 
a  very  fine  place  in  the  neighbourhood,  one  half  the  re- 
mains of  an  old  feudal  castle,  the  other,  the  modern  half, 


built  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth ;  an  extensive  deer  park, 
and  magnificent  timber  of  every  description  was  lost  in 
the  distance,  and  a  large  piece  of  artificial  water  seemed 
to  cheat  you  with  the  illusion  of  both  lake  and  river. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  visits  to  a  series  of 
old  places,  where  everything  breathed  of  other  days  and 
where  you  started  to  see  fashionably-dressed  ladies,  men 
of  the  world  and  powdered  footmen ;  and  to  hear  them 
discuss  operas  and  drawing-rooms  in  modern  English. 
It  were  idle  to  lengthen  out  the  description,  for  I  could 
but  ring  the  changes,  of  magnificent  timber;  spacious 
parks ;  close  embowering  lanes  redolent  of  honeysuckle, 
meadow  sweet  and  wild  roses ;  vine-covered  cottages ; 
dreamy  villages ;  and  agricultural  prosperity.  But  I  may 
say  that  I  did  not  tire  even  after  the  novelty  had  ceased, 
but  wearied  my  father  with  long  prayers,  until  I  induced 
him  to  live  in  an  English  village,  where  Toinette  as  the 
wife  of  "  Monsieur  Richard,"  has  taken  up  her  abode 
likewise.  Mrs.  Sylvia  still  lives  beloved  and  respected, 
but  not  alone;  for  the  sage  and  cautious  Laurry,  who 
had  for  more  than  ten  years  abused  every  woman,  young, 
old,  or  middle-aged,  pitied  every  married  man  that  ex- 
isted, laughed  at  those  whose  domestic  discomfort  was  at 
all  apparent,  as  delinquents  deservedly  punished ;  fell 
violently  in  love  with  a  pretty  girl  without  a  penny.  In 
spite  of  all  powerful  love  that  renders  men  insensible  to 
"  the  laughter  of  triumph,  the  jeers  of  the  world,"  Lau- 
rence did  look  most  particularly  sheepish  as  he  walked 
up  the  aisle  of  St.  George's,  Hanover  Square,  where  all 
his  friends  congregated,  by,  as  it  appeared,  a  simultaneous 
impulse,  a  mutual  desire  to  see  the  woman  despiser 
caught  and  noosed  at  last;  however,  he  is  perfectly 
happy,  and  makes  both  a  kind  husband  and  an  affectionate 
papa  to  the  little  prattlers  that  enliven  Linden  Grove, 
and  by  their  noises  frighten  away  Mrs.  Sylvia's  birds, 
who,  however,  soon  pardons  them,  as  she  prefers  the 
merriment  of  innocent  children,  even  to  the  song  of 
birds. 


A  WALK  UP  THE  RHINE. 

ST.    ROCHUS'    FESTIVAL     AT     BINGEN. — PROCESSIONS.— 

THE    RELICS    OF    THE    SAINT. — SAIL     TO     MAYENCE. 

GERMAN   VILLAGE    FESTIVALS. — PRUSSIAN    FRACAS. 

A  GLORIOUS  Sunday  morning  in  August  —  the  Rhine 
smooth  as  a  polished  mirror — vineyards  covering  the 
green  knolls  along  its  banks  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach 
— the  sun  half  up  the  heavens  in  a  sky  of  blue,  and  the 
bell  of  the  little  church  of  St.  Rocbus,  far  up  the  height, 
announcing  to  the  thousands  of  worshippers  within  hearing 
the  commencement  of  the  day's  ceremonies.  It  is  the 
annual  festival  of  the  Saint,  and  the  hill  is  already  covered 
to  its(summit  by  an  anxious  crowd  of  peasants  and  sight- 
seers who  have  arrived  during  the  night  Numbers  are 
still  pouring  through  the  village  from  Kreutznach  and  the 
valley  of  the  Nahe,  from  Schwalbach  and  the  hills  of 
Taunus,  from  Rudesheim,  Gessenheirn,  and  the  wine 
villages  of  the  Rheingau,  from  Bacharach  and  Lorch  and 
the  country  places  down  the  river ;  it  is  the  great  festival 
of  the  year,  for  pious  Catholics  as  well  as  pleasure-loving 
country  people,  throughout  a  wide  district.  To-day  the 
bones  of  the  departed  saint  are  brought  from  their  crypt, 
and  exposed  to  the  ardent  gaze  of  the  devout  from  all 
parts.  Pilgrimages  are  even  made  from  remote  places 
to  receive  the  imparted  sanctity  of  the  holy  relics,  and 
miracles  without  number  are  recorded  of  their  power. 

Boat-loads  of  people  are  landed  at  the  little  quay; 
others,  filled  with  gay  villagers,  flaunting  in  bright 
colours,  are  dropping  gently  down  the  river,  or  crossing 
from  the  other  side ;  their  white  sails  in  the  far  distance 
reflected  in  the  clear  stream  which,  a  little  to  the  south, 
seems  to  expand  into  a  broad  lake,  shut  in  by  green  banks 
and  castle-crowned  knolls.  And  now  a  steamer,  crowded 
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with  "  pilgrims "  comes  in  sight,  it  is  the  Stadt  Mainz 
steamer  from  the  city  of  Mayence,  and  is  accompanied 
by  an  Austrian  military  band  in  then-  white  jackets  and  red 
facings.  Here  is  another  steamer  from  Coblentz  equally 
crowded ;  and  boats  are  still  plying  their  loads  of  pas- 
sengers across  the  Rhine  from  Rudesheim.  Lo !  the 
boom  of  cannon  resounds  from  the  heights  of  St. 
Rochus,  and  now  we  know  that  the  ceremonies  of  the 
day  are  about  to  begin. 

Crowds  are  now  pressing  up  the  steep  ascent,  over  a 
dusty  and  rutty  road.  There  are  peasant  girls,  wine- 
dressers,  farmers,  labourers,  men  and  women  of  all  ages 
large  numbers  of  children,  and  apparently  the  halt,  blind, 
and  diseased  persons  of  the  district;  these  we  pass 
wearily  dragging  their  way  up  the  hill,  by  the  aid  of  staffs 
and  crutches. 

As  we  mounted  to  the  summit  of  the  hill,  it  seemed 
covered  by  the  multitude  already  there  before  us.  Large 
numbers  of  booths  and  tents  were  pitched  along  the 
wayside,  and  on  the  greensward,  near  the  chapel 
from  the  tops  of  which  gay  flags  and  streamers  waved. 
The  firing  of  cannon  went  on  at  intervals  round  the 
slopes  of  the  hill.  The  tables  in  the  booths  were  full  of 
people  drinking  then*  cheap  pennyworths  of  rum,  and 
eating  their  morning  repast.  Cooking  was  going  forward 
on  all  sides,  and  the  consumption  looked  formidable. 

The  little  church  of  St.  Rochus,  crowning  the  height, 
was  now  before  me — a  very  humble,  whitewashed  struc- 
ture crowned  by  a  little  belfry,  in  which  the  bell  was  now 
swinging.  The  church  was  already  filled,  and  I  passed 
on  to  the  brow  of  the  hill  overlooking  the  Rheingau, 
probably  the  richest  and  loveliest  valley  in  Germany.  It 
is  impossible  to  describe  in  sufficiently  vivid  colours  this 
charming  prospect.  Full  twenty  miles  of  the  most  deli- 
cious country  lie  at  your  feet — the  Rhine,  studded  with 
islands,  like  gems  of  emerald  etches  away  in  its 
meandering  course — now  in  a  broad  lake-like  expanse, 
now  divided  into  parted  streams  tiirough  which  boats  are 
gliding,  their  sails  filled  and  reflected  like  swans  in  the 
bright  mirror  of  its  waters.  Earth,  air,  sky,  ruin,  village, 
stream,  valley,  and  mountain,  combine  to  form  one  of 
the  most  perfect  and  beautiful  sights  to  be  seen  on  God's 
earth  ;  it  lies  there  so  still,  so  calm,  so  fair  and  bright, 
under  that  glorious  sky,  that  you  think  for  a  moment 
it  may  be  a  mere  dream  of  magic,  and  melt  away  before 
you  while  you  gaze.  But  the  firing  of  the  "sudden 
cannon"  close  at  hand  announces  the  arrival  of  new 
bands  of  pilgrims,  and  you  see  them  still  clambering  up 
the  steep  sides  of  the  hill  from  all  directions. 

Round  the  hill,  looking  northward,  down-stream,  the 
view  is  equally  grand,  though  nothing  like  so  extensive 
as  that  up  the  Rheingau.  Here  the  Rhine  seems  to 
plunge  between  the  rifted  hills,  and  is  soon  lost  to  sight 
amongst  lofty  grey  rocks.  Rheinfels  appears  a  little  down 
the  stream,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  whirling  waters  the 
lonely  Mausethurm — Bishop  Hatto's  tower. 

And  now  there  draws  nigh  one  of  the  principal  proces- 
sions of  the  day — that  of  the  villagers  of  Bingen — which 
has  just  come  up  from  the  village  church.  The  little 
boys  came  first,  carrying  above  them  an  effigy  of  the 
Christ — a  very  homely  specimen  of  village  art.  Then 
came  the  girls  dressed  in  white,  some  of  them  sweet  little 
creatures  j  four  of  these  carried  above  them  an  effigy  of 
the  Virgin  with  the  Child  in  her  arms,  gaily  decorated 
with  ribbons.  >  Then  followed  blooming  young  maidens, 
also  in  white — a  procession  of  as  charming  girls  as  could 
be  seen  anywhere,  the  very  elite  of  the  district.  The 
priests  came  next,  perspiring  profusely,  for  the  day  was 
excessively  hot,  and  the  walk  up  hill  very  fatiguing; 
these  read  out  hymns  and  sung  them  joyfully ;  some  of 
them  carried  banners  and  devices  in  then:  hands,  crosses, 
and  such  like,  and  above  all  the  effigy  of  the  holy  St. 
Rochus  himself  in  his  pilgrim  garb ;  then  followed  the 
instrumental  music,  consisting  of  players  on  trombones, 


bassoons,  clarionets,  flutes,  and  such  like,  not  very  skilfully 
but  certainly  very  loudly  played.  Boys  carrying  crosses, 
then  men  and  women,  numbers  of  peasants,  and  a  host  of 
halt  and  blind  and  goitred  unfortunates  closed  the  pro- 
cession. We  made  for  the  church,  and,  on  looking  there 
again,  I  perceived  that  a  stream  of  people  was  gradually 
but  very  slowly  passing  into  it,  emerging  afterwards  from 
the  side  doors.  The  concourse  was  immense,  but  I 
placed  myself  in  the  stream  and  found  myself  gradually 
moving  forward  with  the  mass,  then  up  the  steps  of  the 
church,  and  slowly  entering  it,  the  current  flowed  on- 
wards to  a  point  on  the  left,  which  I  shortly  reached,  and 
before  me  lay  the  bones  of  Saint  Rochus ! 

The  revered  relics  are  deposited  in  a  long  box,  covered 
by  a  glass  case,  and  consist  mainly  of  the  large  bones 
of  the  thighs,  legs,  and  arms,  bleached  to  a  pure  white. 
Around  this  box  stood  the  devout  worshippers,  gazing  as 
if  their  dearest  treasure  lay  there ;  their  lips  moved,  and 
tears  streamed  down  the  cheeks  of  many ;  some  touched 
the  case  with  their  prayer-books ;  others  placed  over  the 
glass  for  a  few  seconds  the  cross  which  they  took  from 
their  breast ;  and  one  person  with  diseased  eyes  I  saw 
take  his  handkerchief,  rub  it  on  the  glass,  and  then  walk 
away  holding  the  hankerchief  to  his  eyes.  But  now 
crowds  pressed  forward ;  the  heat  was  frightfully  oppres- 
sive, though  all  the  doors  and  windows  were  thrown 
open ;  and  the  current  slowly  left  the  place  by  the  south 
door,  a  constant  stream  of  people  thus  passing  through 
the  little  chapel  for  many  hours  together. 

Then  there  was  preaching  outside,  and  the  usual  cere- 
monies ;  many  of  the  people  dispersing  among  the  tents 
to  eat  and  drink,  others  to  the  stalls  where  wax  tapers, 
crucifixes,  beads,  and  books  of  devotion  were  sold ;  and 
large  numbers  returned  to  the  town  to  meet  crowds  of 
new  arrivals,  still  pressing  up  the  hill.  Thus  passed  the 
day,  until  the  sun  was  half-way  down  the  sky ;  and,  on 
looking  up  the  hill,  it  still  seemed  covered  by  people. 
On  my  way  down,  I  entered  the  gardens  of  the  old  castle 
of  Drusus,  called  the  Klopp,  a  mere  ruin,  but  command- 
ing a  fine  prospect  of  the  junction  of  the  Nahe  with  the 
Rhine,  and  of  the  gorge  down  the  river.  These  beautiful 
gardens,  though  private  property,  were  free  and  open  to 
everybody.  I  next  proceeded  down  to  the  church,  where 
I  found  the  town's  procession,  which  had  just  descended 
from  St.  Rochus,  being  dismissed  by  the  priests.  The 
church  was  open,  and  I  entered.  It  had  just  undergone 
some  repairs  and  decorations,  and  I  found  one  of  the 
priests  admiringly  pointing  out  the  graces  of  a  newly- 
painted  Virgin  Mother  to  a  well-dressed  townsman,  cha- 
racterizing the  image  placed  within  the  altar-niche,  as 
"  sehr  hubsch,"  or  "  very  handsome."  The  ornaments 
and  painting  of  the  images  appeared  in  my  undevout  eyes 
to  be  rather  tawdry ;  but  tastes  differ. 

I  found  an  immense  crowd  of  people  in  the  gardens  of 
the  "  White  Horse" — an  inn,  with  a  fine  terrace  extending 
along  the  river-side.  The  tables,  set  out  in  the  open  air, 
were  occupied  by  gay  parties,  most  of  whom  were  waiting 
the  period  of  the  departure  of  the  steamer  for  Mayence.  I 
took  a  passage  in  the  boat,  the  decks  of  which  were  so 
crowded,  that  moving  about  freely  was  quite  impossible. 
The  sail  up  the  river  was  lovely.  The  setting  sun  threw  a 
warm  light  along  our  track,  and  gilded  the  summits  of  the 
hills  behind  us,  the  rock  and  chapel  above  Bingen  looming 
almost  black  against  the  golden  sky  of  evening.  We  wound 
through  between  the  islands,  sleeping  on  the  waters  in 
which  they  lay  reflected.  Now  we  passed  Johannisberg, 
with  its  castle  on  the  mount,  surrounded  by  vineyards ; 
then  Ellfield,  with  its  white  Gothic  towers.  The  river, 
here  a  broad  expanse,  across  which  boats  sportingly 
played ;  then  more  islets,  covered  with  green,  the  banks 
on  either  side  lovely  and  fertile  :  then  to  Biberich,  where 
the  modern  palace  of  the  Duke  of  Nassau,  at  the 
water's  edge,  seemed  to  close  in  the  valley^  Many  of  the 
passengers  landed  here  for  Wisbaden,  of  which  it  is  the 
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port :  and  then,  after  a  grand  display  of  fireworks  on  the 
steamer's  deck,  we  set  out  again  for  Mayence,  the  lights 
of  which  were  soon  in  sight. 

It  was  the  season  of  village  festivals :  on  the  following 
day,  Wesenau,  a  little  village  about  three  or  four  miles  up 
the  Rhine  from  Mayence,  held  its  annual  Kirchweigh, 
and  I  joined  a  party  thither.  Immense  numbers  of  the 
townsfolk  of  Mayence  were  there,  and  the  road  was 
crowded.  A  procession  and  church-service  had  taken 
place  in  the  morning,  and  now,  in  the  afternoon,  the 
village  was  given  up  to  merry-making.  A  pole,  hung 
with  garlands,  stood  in  an  open  space  in-  the  village ;  and 
every  wine-house  and  garden  around  was  filled  with 
dancers.  The  sounds  of  music  were  heard  everywhere. 
Banners  and  garlands  hung  from  the  windows ;  rows  of 
stalls,  for  the  sale  of  sweets,  toys,  and  for  games  of 
nazard,  were  set  up  in  the  vacant  spaces ;  and  the  little 
children  were  blowing  lustily  at  their  tin  trumpets,  and 
making  the  usual  hideous  noise  with  their  rattles.  The 
quiet  village  was  abandoned  to  hubbub  for  the  day,  and 
the  fun,  drinking,  and  dancing  were  carried  well  on  into 
the  night ;  but  I  saw  not  a  drunken  person. 
'  ^  On  returning  homeward,  I  was  witness  to  a  fracas  be- 
tween some  of  the  townsfolk  and  two  Prussian  soldiers. 
The  Prussians  were  very  much  disliked  in  the  place,  and 
collisions  between  them  and  the  inhabitants  were  of  fre- 
quent occurrence.  The  Austrians,  who  constituted  the 
other  portion  of  the  large  garrison  always  stationed  in 
Mayence,  were  much  liked,  being  generally  found  quiet  and 
inoffensive  men,  compared  with  the  Prussians.  On  the 
occasion  referred  to,  I  observed  some  scolding  and  nick- 
naming going  on  between  some  working  people  and  two 
Prussian  soldiers,  who  carried  their  side-swords  with  them. 
This  continued  until  they  arrived  within  the  town's  gates, 
when,  after  some  furious  altercation,  one  of  the  Prussian 
soldiers  drew  his  sword,  and  made  a  violent  assault  on 
one  of  the  men  following  him.  He  first  gave  him  some 
severe  strokes  across  the  body,  which  did  no  harm,  as  the 
sword  was  blunt ;  he  then  gave  him  one  or  two  smart 
blows  across  the  head,  which  laid  open  the  townsman's 
scalp,  and  felled  him  to  the  ground.  The  Prussians  then 
made  off.  The  wounded  man  was  a  butcher,  and  must 
have  had  a  thick  head  if  he  survived.  But  I  did  not  hear 
the  end  of  the  affair,  though  I  was,  a  day  or  two  after, 
examined  at  the  police-office  as  to  what  I  had  seen.  No 
notice  of  the  assault  appeared  in  the  local  papers,  as  all 
occurrences  were  at  that  time  hushed  up.  The  very  same 
evening,  as  I  afterwards  learned,  another  similar  fight 
took  place  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  city,  between  three 
Prussian  soldiers  and  some  of  the  citizens,  in  the  course 
of  which  some  serious  wounds  were  inflicted  on  the  latter. 
Such  occurrences  were  frequent,  and  boded  either  bad 
conduct  on  the  part  of  the  Prussians,  or  intense  dislike  of 
them  on  the  part  of  the  citizens. 


RE-ISSUE    OF    ELIZA   COOK'S    POEMS. 


SONG  OF  THE  SPIRIT  OF  GOLD. 

MINE  is  the  rare  magician's  hand, 
Mine  is  the  mighty  fairy  wand ! 
Monarchs  may  boast,  but  none  can  hold 
Such  powerful  sway  as  the  spirit  of  Gold. 
The  wigwam  tent,  the  regal  dome, 
The  senator's  bench — the  peasant  home ; 
The  menial  serf— the  pirate  bold, 
All,  all  are  ruled  by  the  spirit  of  Gold. 

I  spread  my  sceptre,  and  put  to  flight 
Stern  Poverty's  croaking  bird  of  night ; 


And  where  I  come  'tis  passing  strange 

To  note  the  swift  and  wondrous  change. 

I  rest  with  the  one  whose  idiot  tongue 

Was  the  scorn  of  the  old  and  jest  of  the  young ; 

But  flattering  -worshippers  soon  crawl  round, 

And  the  rich  man's  wit  and  sense  are  found. 

Some  lowly  child  of  earth  has  erred. 
And  Mercy  breathes  no  lenient  word ; 
The  fallen  one  becomes  a  mark 
For  every  human  bloodhound's  bark. 
Virtue  can  spare  no  pitying  sigh, 
Justice  condemns  with  freezing  eye ; 
Till  the  pressing  load  of  blight  and  blame 
Goad  on  to  deeper  guilt  and  shame. 

But  let  me  shield  the  sinning  one, 
And  dark  are  the  deeds  that  may  be  done ; 
Vice  in  its  "  high  career  "  may  reign, 
It  meets  no  bar,  it  leaves  no  stain ; 
Passion  and  crime  may  wear  the  mask, 
No  hand  will  strip,  no  lip  will  task ; 
The  record  of  sin  may  be  unrolled, 
None  read  if  'tis  traced  in  letters  of  Gold. 

The  dame  has  come  to  her  waning  years — 
And  man  goes  by  with  his  laughing  jeers. 
Who !  who  can  love !  what  creature  seeks 
The  softness  of  such  wrinkled  cheeks  ? 
But,  lo !  she  is  rich,  and  scores  will  bring 
The  lover's  vow  and  the  bridal  ring ; 
And  many  a  heart  so  bought  and  sold 
Has  lived  to  curse  the  spirit  of  Gold. 

Does  it  not  pain  the  breast  to  note 
How  the  eyes  of  the  aged  will  glisten  and  gloat  ? 
How  the  hands  will  count  with  careful  stealth 
O'er  the  growing  stores  of  useless  wealth? 
They  bend  to  me  with  a  martyr's  knee, — 
And  many  a  time  have  I  laughed  to  see 
The  man  of  fourscore,  pale  and  cold, 
Stinting  his  fire  to  save  his  Gold. 

Pile  on  to  your  masses,  add  heap  to  heap, 
While  those  around  you  may  starve  and  weep ; 
But  forget  not,  hoary-headed  slave, 
That  thou,  not  gold,  must  fill  a  grave. 
Thou  canst  not  haggle  and  bargain  for  breath, 
Thy  coffers  won't  serve  to  bar  out  death ; 
Thou  must  be  poor  when  the  churchyard  stone 
And  the  shroud  will  be  all  that  thou  canst  own. 

Hatred  dwells  in  the  poor  man's  breast, 
But  the  foe  may  safely  be  his  guest ; 
Though  his  wrongs  may  madden  to  despair, 
The  injured  one  must  brook  and  bear. 
But  let  the  princely  heart  desire 
Revenge  to  quench  its  raging  fire ; 
Though  it  even  crave  to  be  fed  with  life, 
Gold,  Gold  will  find  the  ready  knife. 

The  patriot  boasts  his  burning  zeal 

In  the  people's  good  and  his  country's  weal ; 

But  let  me  whisper  a  word  in  his  ear, 

And  freedom  and  truth  become  less  dear, — 

The  honest  friend  will  turn  a  spy, 

The  witness  swear  to  the  hideous  lie. 

Oh !  the  souls  are  unnumbered  and  crimes  untold, 

That  are  warped  and  wrought  by  the  spirit  of  Gold, 
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I  work  much  evil, — but,  yet,  oh !  yet, 
I  reign  with  pride  when  my  throne  is  set 
In  the  good  man's  heart,  where  feeling  gives 
Its  aid  to  the  meanest  thing  that  lives. 
My  glorious  home  is  made  in  the  breast 
That  loves  to  see  the  weary  rest ; 
That  freely  and  promptly  yields  a  part 
Of  its  riches  to  gladden  the  toil-worn  heart. 

That  loathes  the  chance  of  the  rattling  dice, 
And  turns  from  the  gambler's  haunts  of  vice ; 
That  does  not  watch  with  frenzied  zeal 
The  tossing  throw  or  circling  deal ; 
That  squanders  not  with  spendthrift  haste, 
Nor  lets  glad  plenty  run  to  waste ; 
But  saves  enough  to  give  or  lend 
The  starving  foe  or  needy  friend. 

Glory  is  mine  when  I  shed  my  light 

On  the  heart  that  cannot  be  lured  from  right ; 

That  seeks  to  spread  the  cheering  ray 

On  all  that  come  around  its  way. 

Cursed  is  wealth  when  it  falls  to  the  share 

Of  the  griping  dotard  or  selfish  heir  I 

But  wisely  scatter  the  talents  ye  hold, 

And  blessings  shall  fall  on  the  spirit  of  Gold. 


THE    FREE. 

THE  wild  streams  leap  with  headlong  sweep 
In  their  curbless  course  o'er  the  mountain  steep ; 
All  fresh  and  strong  they  foam  along, 
Waking  the  rocks  with  their  cataract  song. 
My  eye  bears  a  glance  like  the  beam  on  a  lance, 
While  I  watch  the  waters  dash  and  dance ; 
I  burn  with  glee,  for  I  love  to  see 
The  path  of  any  thing  that's  free, 

The  skylark  springs  with  dew  on  his  wings, 

And  up  in  the  arch  of  heaven  he  sings 

Trill-la,  trill-la— oh,  sweeter  far 

Than  the  notes  that  come  through  a  golden  bar. 

The  joyous  bay  of  a  hound  at  play, 

The  caw  of  a  rook  on  its  homeward  way : 

Oh  1  these  shall  be  the  music  for  me, 

For  I  love  the  voices  of  the  free. 

The  deer  starts  by  with  his  antlers  high, 
Proudly  tossing  his  head  to  the  sky ; 
The  barb  runs  the  plain  unbroke  by  the  rein, 
With  steaming  nostrils  and  flying  mane ; 
The  clouds  are  stirred  by  the  eaglet  bird, 
As  the  flap  of  its  swooping  pinion  is  heard. 
Oh  1  these  shall  be  the  creatures  for  me, 
For  my  soul  was  formed  to  love  the  free. 

The  mariner  brave,  in  his  bark  on  the  wave, 
May  laugh  at  the  walls  round  a  kingly  slave ; 
And  the  one  whose  lot  is  the  desert  spot 
Has  no  dread  of  an  envious  foe  in  his  cot. 
The  thrall  and  state  at  the  palace  gate, 
Are  what  my  spirit  has  learnt  to  hate. 
Oh  I  the  hills  shall  be  a  home  for  me, 
For  ?d  leave  a  throne  for  the  hut  of  the  free  1 


THE  ENGLISH  SHIP  BY  MOONLIGHT. 

THE  world  below  hath  not  for  me 

Such  a  fair  and  glorious  sight 
As  an  English  ship  on  a  rippling  sea 

In  the  clear  and  full  moonlight. 

My  heart  leaps  high  as  I  fix  my  eye 
On  her  dark  and  sweeping  hull, 

Laying  its  breast  on  the  billowy  nest, 
Like  the  tired  sleeping  gull. 

The  masts  spring  up,  all  tall  and  bold, 
With  their  heads  among  the  stars ; 

The  white  sails  gleam  in  the  silvery  beam 
Brailed  up  to  the  branching  spars. 

The  wind  just  breathing  to  unroll 

A  flag  that  bears  no  stain. 
Proud  ship !  that  need'st  no  other  scroll 

To  warrant  thy  right  on  the  main. 

The  sea-boy  hanging  on  the  shrouds 

Chants  out  his  fitful  song, 
And  watches  the  scud  of  fleecy  clouds 

That  melts  as  it  floats  along. 

Oh !  what  is  there  on  the  sluggard  land 

That  I  love  so  well  to  mark, 
In  the  hallowed  light  of  the  still  midnight, 

As  I  do  a  dancing  bark ! 

The  ivied  tower  looks  well  in  that  hour, 
And  so  does  an  old  church  spire, 

When  the  gilded  vane  and  Gothic  pane 
Seem  tinged  with  quivering  fire. 

The  hills  shine  out  in  the  mellow  ray. 

The  love-bower  gathers  a  charm. 
And  beautiful  is  the  chequering  play 

On  the  willow's  graceful  arm. 

But  the  world  below  holds  not  for  me 

Such  a  fair  and  glorious  sight 
As  a  brave  ship  floating  on  the  sea 

In  the  full  and  clear  moonlight. 


BEWARE    OF    NUMBER   TEN. 

A  TALE,  IN  EIGHT  CHAPTERS. 
CHAPTER  I. 

THIRTY  years  before  the  real  action  of  this  tale  is  sup- 
posed to  commence,  John  Moths  left  his  situation  of 
"help"  in  the  stables  of  a  large  posting-house  in 
Hounslow,  to  seek  his  fortune  in  the  great  metropolis, 
with  one  sovereign  in  his  pocket,  and  a  large  stock  of 
hope  and  determination  in  his  heart.  Arrived  in  London, 
lie  obtained  a  situation  as  porter  j  from  thence,  for  good 
conduct  and  ability,  was  promoted  to  shopman,  and,  by 
the  retirement  of  his  employer,  ultimately  found  himself 
the  master  of  a  large  retail  establishment. 

Having  once  put  his  foot  upon  the  brink  of  trade,  it 
was  an  easy  leap  for  John  Moths  to  immerse  himself  over 
bead  and  ears  in  it.  A  poor,  rough  piece  of  Nature's 
3ullion,  he  passed  through  the  mint  of  commerce,  and  at 
the  age  of  forty  left  it,  stamped  as  a  current  coin  of  the 
social  realm. 

Returning  to  Hounslow,  he  endeavoured  to  establish 
himself  as  a  small  country  gentleman.  At  first,  he  found 
some  difficulty  in  gaining  admission  into  the  ranks  of  this 
class ;  a  strong  wish  was  manifested  wherever  he  went  to 
examine  his  qualifying  passport.  John  Moths  found 
himself  to  be  only  a  current  coin  of  the  social  realm, 
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after  he  had  exhibited  to  some  of  the  principal  trades- 
people his  banker's  cheque-book, — and  who  could  blame 
John  for  always  leaving  this  same  cheque-book  upon  the 
table  when  visitors  were  present,  and  for  talking  about 
his  "  ten  thousand  bank  stock."  The  best  part  of  him- 
self, his  humility,  John  had  left  in  London.  As  a  trades- 
man, John  had  learned  to  consider  himself  of  importance, 
and  regarded  his  increasing  wealth  with  complacency, 
because  it  helped  him  to  ease  :  but  he  regarded  it  also  as 
a  means  of  employing  poor  workmen,  and  was^seldom 
found  wanting  in  charities  or  loans,  when  his  native 
acumen  and  good-sense  showed  that  help  was  deserved. 
But  what  did  ye  for  him,  ye  little  country  sociality  ?  ye 
made  him  show  his  passport ;  ye  taught  him  to  love  gold 
as  the  representative  and  type  of  what  men  ought  to  be, 
and  nothing  else,  r 

John  had  not  long  settled  before  his  portrait  became 
engraven  upon  the  hearts  of  all  the  marriageable  ladies  in 
the  town.  "  Up,  girls,  and  at  him,"  became  the  general 
cry.  John  went,  was  seen,  and  conquered.  He  was  lost 
and  won  in  the  scramble.  He  married  Miss  Potts — or 
it  might  have  been  the  reverse.  No  matter — they  were 
married. 

THE   BIRTH — THE    DREAM. 

John  Moths  had  married  a  wife  half  his  own  age.  Two 
years  of  married  life  had  soured  his  temper.  The  air  that 
floated  through  "  Moths'  Hope"  was  impregnated  with 
"vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit  ; "  the  first  by  the  wife — 
the  second  by  the  husband.  John  felt  unhappy  out  of 
trade ;  his  wife,  intoxicated  with  the  control  over  means 
she  had  never  before  known— an  event  was  to  happen,  an 
event  that  sometimes  changes  the  natures  of  men,  always 
of  women.  It  did  happen;  an  heir  was  born  to  the 
House  of  Moths,  and  there  never  was  such  a  fuss  as  upon 
that  occasion  ;  the  greatness  of  the  event  was  only  equalled 
by  the  extent  of  the  preparation  for  it.  The  event 
happened ;  and  there,  under  the  snowy  counterpane,  laid 
the  youthful  mother,  who,  weakly  as  she  was,  kept  smil- 
ingly and  fondly  gazing  upon  a  sweet  and  pretty  little 
cherub — the  fount  of  a  mine  of  new  and  holy  love. 

The  medical  man  had  called  to  visit  his  patient.  Mr. 
Moths  was  present.  The  latter,  addressing  him,  said  : 
"  Now,  my  dear  doctor,  what  do  you  think  of  the  boy's 
head— fine,  isn't  it  ? " 

The  doctor  examined  the  baby's  head;  he  pressed  it 
gently  here  and  there,  much  to  the  discomfiture  of  the 
mother,  looked  pleased  and  displeased  alternately. 

"Fine,  very  fine,  Mr.  Moths;  large  No.  10,  though; 
but,  I  dare  say  he  will  grow  out  of  that,  with  care ;  well- 
proportioned  head,  sir ;  fine  head,  sir,  well  balanced." 

For  some  hours  after  the  doctor's  departure  the  mo- 
ther's tongue  ran  glibly  about  her  child ;  the  past  was  to 
her  as  nothing ;  the  baby's  advent  was  the  embouchure 
of  a  new,  a  holier  existence  to  her ;  she  had  now  but  one 
thing  to  live  for — her  baby ;  and  she  thought,  and  dwelt 
upon  her  thoughts,  till  the  little  wee  thing  stood  before 
her  mind's  eye  a  great  man — the  Adonis  of  an  admiring 
circle,  and,  at  the  very  least,  six  feet  high ;  nay,  she  had 
even  pictured  his  manhood's  dress.  Mrs.  Moths  had  ever  an 
"  air-drawn,"  model  man  in  view  :  the  trinity  of  her  hopes 
for  her  child  were  height,  beauty,  and  money ;  no  internal 
monitor  had  whispered  the  words — brain,  heart,  and  soul. 
But  although  she  thought  not  of  searching  for,  or  of 
developing  them,  she  was  ready  to  accept  them  if  they 
helped  to  light  up  the  brilliancy  she  pictured.  She  knew 
no  better :  she  had  been  taught  that  the  greatest  object 
in  her  grammar  of  life  was  to  conjugate  the  verb  to  ad- 
mire ;  in  short,  that  to  admire  in  just  proportion  as  she 
was  admired  was  the  great  end  of  her  existence.  Now 
her  soul  was  centred  in  the  future  of  the  little  fellow  upon 
her  bosom  :  like  most  of  her  sex,  she  had  fallen  suddenly 
into  maternity  without  educational  preparation  j  she  had 
discovered  a  new  vein  of  wealth  in  her  nature,  and  was 


intoxicated  with  its  possession,  but  no  more  prepared  for 
its  use,  than  a  beggar  for  the  large  property  he  has  just 
unexpectedly  succeeded  to. 

That  night  Mrs.  Moths  dreamed  of  the  doctor  and  the 
child.  It  was  a  strangely  confused  dream.  She  thought 
she  saw  the  doctor  pressing  the  child's  head,  as  he  had 
done  that  morning,  and  it  seemed  to  be  plastic  under  his 
active  fingers ;  as  his  manipulation  went  on,  years 
seemed  to  be  passing  away,  and  the  head  took  many 
shapes.  Now  it  was  a  sphere ;  then  it  elongated ;  now, 
again,  protuberances  arose  from  it,  till  it  looked  like  a  net 
full  of  oranges.  Sometimes  the  doctor  smiled  approv- 
ingly, at  others  he  shook  his  head;  but  at  last,  when 
one  protuberance,  towards  the  back  of  the  top  of  the 
head,  swelled  up,  and  seemed  to  absorb  all  the  others,  he 
frowned  heavily,  and  crossing  his  two  fore-fingers,  tried 
to  press  it  down.  He  could  not  succeed,  and,  when  he  tbok 
his  fingers  away,  the  lump  on  the  bare  head  of  the  child 
had  become  blood-red,  and  the  marks  of  the  crossed 
fingers  remained,  like  the  form  of  the  letter  X,  which,  in 
the  Roman  system,  corresponds  to  the  number  ten ;  and 
the  doctor,  in  a  rage,  threw  the  head  at  the  alarmed  Mrs. 
Moths,  who  awoke  with  a  scream. 

It  was  an  odd  dream,  and  leads  us  to  'ask,  whether 
coming  events  ever  cast  their  shadows  before ;  for  hu- 
manity's sake,  would  that  they  did. 

Uneasy  at  the  dream,  yet  conscious  of  its  folly,  Mrs. 
Moths  related  it  to  her  husband  the  next  day.  The  good 
man  laughed  at  her  folly.  She  also  laughingly  told  the 
doctor;  and  that  gentleman  pleasantly  admonished  her 
for  giving  way  too  much  to  her  emotions  ;  as,  by  so  doing, 
she  would  deprive  herself  of  her  night's  rest,  and,  ulti- 
mately, herself  and  her  child  of  health  ;  saying,  with  re- 
gard to  the  boy's  head — "  My  dear  madam,  he  has  a 
large  one, — very;  and  certainly  none  of  those  terrible 
excrescences  which  haunted  your  dream." 

"  But,  my  dear  sir,"  said   the  anxious  Mrs.  Moths, 

that  terrible  figure,  do  you  know,  haunts  me  now; 
foolish  as  it  may  be,  I  cannot  get  it  out  of  my  head." 

"  Well,  my  dear  madam,"  replied  the  doctor,  who  was 
a  strict  optimist,  "  all  is  for  the  best ;  your  dream  may 
have  been  sent  to  you  for  a  wise  purpose ;"  and  he  ended 
with  a  laugh. 

CHAPTER  II. 

The  phantom  number  ten  hung  like  an  impenetrable 
film  before  the  eyes  of  Mrs.  Moths.  She  did  not  dream 
of  extracting  a  moral.  She  believed  in  the  tangible; 
while  she  shuddered  as  she  laughed  at  the  visionary.  Mrs. 
Moths  felt  an  indescribable  something,  and  she  fluttered 
around  it  in  ignorance  of  danger.  Ten  was  to  her,  a  fatal 
number,  and,  from  the  hour  of  her  dream,  she  hated  as 
much  as  she  shunned  it :  how  anxiously  she  awaited  the 
tenth  week,  the  tenth  month,  and  tenth  year  of  her  boy's 
existence ;  and  it  was  not  till  he  had  passed  the  latter 
that  she  began  to  breathe  freely.  Despite  of  her  fears 
of  the  awful  decimal,  nothing  now  could  hurt  her  boy, 
and  she  came  to  the  reasonable  conclusion,  that  Julius, 
having  been  born  the  tenth  of  the  tenth  month  of  the  year 
1810,  some  fatal  influence  must  be  connected  with  his 
life,  from  the  trilogy  of  decimals. 

The  birth  of  Julius  stayed  the  rising  differences  be- 
tween his  parents.  The  star  of  the  father's  life  was 
pointing  to  old  age — that  of  the  mother  to  middle  age ; 
but  to  both,  one  object  seemed  all  important :  the  waste 
activity  of  mind,  saved  by  his  retiring  from  business,  the 
father  devoted  to  the  interest  of  his  heir ;  the  mother  also 
concentrated  her  worldly  desires  in  the  future  of  her  son. 
Never  was  there  such  a  boy,  and  never  should  there  be 
such  a  glorious  manhood  as  his ;  they  were  the  two  ge- 
niuses of  his  existence — the  one  taking  the  guidance  of 
the  body,  the  other  of  the  mind.  The  tuition  of  the  old 
man  was  based  upon  the  wise  saws  and  prudent  maxims 
of  a  tradesman*  The  mother's  great  object  was  to  instil 
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into  the  tender  plant  a  proper  notion  of  self-respect.  Now, 
it  is  astonishing  how  naturally  the  idea  of  self-importance 
takes  root  in  the  human  mind,  and  how  naturally  all  little 
men  set  themselves  up  upon  a  pedestal  of  their  own 
making  YAs  a  child,  he  soon  became  his  parents'  pet, 
and  everyone  else's  bore ;  there  never  was  such  a  sweet- 
tempered  child,  if  we  except  a  little  scratching  and  tear- 
ing, and  wilfulness,  which  Mrs.  Moths  always  explained 
away  as  natural  to  healthy  children.  So  carefully,  so 
elaborately  was  Julius  dressed,  that  his  first  ideas  were, 
that  his  clothes  were  as  much  the  indispensable  gifts  of 
nature  as  his  skin  :  the  clothes  being  deemed  of  so  much 
importance,  it  soon  became  familiar  to  his  mind  that  their 
wearer  could  be  no  inconsiderable  personage,  and  the 
latter  idea  arose,  in  a  great  measure,  from  contrast ;  for, 
when  walking  in  the  lanes  with  his  mamma,  he  could  not 
help  being  struck  with  the  difference  between  himself  and 
the  little  country  urchins  in  their  tattered  dresses.  And 
it  was  with  no  little  pride  that,  after  having  been  checked 
by  his  mamma  from  playing  with  any  of  these,  because 
he  was  a  gentleman,  that  he  repeated  to  himself  the  word 
"  gentleman"  over  and  over  again ;  he  soon  attached  an 
idea  to  the  word,  and  one  fully  en  suite  with  that  other 
one  of  his,  that  he  was  born  in  a  superfine  suit  of 
clothes.  He  was  a  strange  child,  with  a  mind  which 
seemed  to  commence  developing  itself  with  the  seeds 
of  an  old  full-grown  one,  rather  than  the  freshness  and 
ignorance  of  a  perfectly  new  one ;  and  it  was  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that,  at  ten  years  of  age,  it  was  said  that 
he  walked  upon  stilts.  He  was  a  fine  boy,  with  a  noble 
spirit,  but  not  proud,  at  least  so  his  mother  said ;  how 
kindly  he  used  to  give  a  beggar  a  penny,  walking  after- 
wards still  more  erect,  and  just  giving  a  neat  shake  of 
satisfaction  with  his  head,  how  inwardly  and  outwardly 
satisfied  he  seemed ;  indeed,  he  had  arrived  at  that  state 
of  perfection,  that  his  parents  considered  him  too  good 
for  this  bad  world ;  indeed  they  told  him  so,  ay,  and 
without  intending  any  of  that  pleasant  and  salutary  satire 
which  induced  the  early  Egyptians  to  exorbitantly  praise 
their  monarchs,  more  for  the  purpose  of  telling  them 
what  they  ought  to  be,  than  what  they  really  were.  It 
was  painful  to  the  parents  to  sometimes  hear  that  Julius 
was  voted  among  his  school-fellows  a  self- conceited  bore, 
and  by  the  schoolmaster,  the  dullest  boy  in  the  school. 
But  then  Mrs.  Moths  said,  the  first  was  not  to  be  won- 
dered at,  since  Mr.  Moths  had  chosen  to  send  such  a  boy 
to  such  a  school,  where  there  were  scarcely  any  but 
tradesmen's  sons.  As  for  being  dull  in  his  learning, 
Mrs.  Moths  considered  that  his  health  would  be  the  better 
for  that;  besides,  it  was  an  established  fact,  that  all 
geniuses  were  dull  at  school. 

In  the  lap  of  luxury,  and  amidst  a  halo  of  self- idolatry, 
Julius  grew  into  manhood;  strange  idiosyncrasies  grew 
with  him;  at  twenty- one  he  became  a  thorough-grown 
lord  of  the  creation,  and  with  a  full  determination  to  make 
the  most  of  his  peerage.  It  so  happened,  that  Julius  had 
been  allowed  by  his  parents  to  live  in  town  by  himself  in 
his  lodgings,  and  had  there  associated  with  a  certain  circle 
of  young  men,  most 'of  whom  acted  as  satellites  to  our 
hero -star.  The  chief  requisite  to  obtain  his  friendship 
was  to  tacitly  admit  his  patronage.  Julius  felt  himself  a 
great  deal  too  illustrious  to  seek  for  high  society ;  he  pre- 
ferred, in  fact,  to  lead  rather  than  to  follow ;  and  that  led 
him  amongst  a  clique,  who  could  better  afford  to  follow 
than  to  lead.  We  mention  the  fact  of  this  association, 
because  the  young  men  forming  it,  being  for  the  most 
part  of  disreputable  habits,  and  consequently  without  the 
right  of  entrt  to  family  circles,  held  strange  notions  of 
the  fair  sex — a  notion  formed  chiefly  from  the  patterns 
with  whom  they  occasionally  mixed. 

When  Julius  returned  into  the  country  to  become 
steady,  he  carried  with  him,  very  much  to  his  mamma's 
horror,  this  same  low  estimate  of  the  opposite  sex ;  but 
still  he  was  a  dashing  young  man,  and  possessed  admirers 


among  their  ranks.     A  great  ball  was  given  in  the  town 

of  H- ;  plain  John  Moths  was  one  of  the  stewards, 

his  lady  one  of  the  patronesses,  and  Julius,  of  course, 
one  of  the  invited ;  and  who  knows,  said  Mrs.  Moths,  the 
night  previous,  but  what  Sir  F.  P.'s  daughter  may  not 
wish  for  an  alliance. 

"  Scarcely,  mother ;  though  it  would  not  be  a  bad  match 
either ; "  replied  her  son. 

"  There  will  be  some  fine  fellows,  Julius,"  said  the 
father;  "you  must  look  out  sharp,  my  boy." 

"I  rather  fancy,"  said  Julius,  satisfactorily  smiling 
upon  his  really  fine  figure  in  the  glass,  "  that  the  sharp- 
looking,  and  shooting,  too,  will  be  from  the  other  side, 
my  dear  sir." 

"  Pooh,  pooh,  you  are  a  puppy,  Julius,"  said  the  kind 
father,  jokingly — but  in  that  manner  that  puppy  meant 
lion. 

The  reigning  belle  of  H ,  was  Rachel  Graham, 

with  whom  and  her  aunt  the  Moths  were  upon  most  inti- 
mate terms;  amiable,  studious,  and  the  admired  of  all; 
she  was  one  of  those  fortunate  beings  upon  whom  great- 
ness is  thrust.  In  London,  she  would  have  been  like  the 
far-famed  needle  in  the  bundle  of  hay ;  in  the  country, 
she  shone  by  her  own  light,  which  was  powerful  enough 
to  pierce  into  every  corner.  Each  neighbouring  hamlet 
contained  a  monument  to  her  honour,  in  the  hearts  of 
those  whom  she  had  been  instrumental  in  relieving  by 
words  or  deeds ;  but,  to  the  great  disgust  of  the  young 
men,  and  contempt  of  the  ladies,  she  did  not  dance.  To 
this  young  lady,  many  said  Julius  was  engaged  ;  to  this, 
Mrs.  Moths  invariably  gave  an  ill-tempered  reply — for 
she  was  merely  the  daughter  of  a  government  pensioner. 
To  tell  the  truth,  Julius  had  not  only  fallen  in  love 
with  Rachel,  but  had  made  his  mother  his  confidante — 
but  she,  like  a  wise  general,  endeavoured  to  evade,  not 
oppose  the  feeling. 

The  morning  before  the  ball,  Julius,  in  passing  through 
the  town,  had  been  introduced  to  the  daughter  of  Sir 
F.  P.,  a  blazing  beauty  of  twenty-five,  as  opposite  to 
Rachel  as  the  lion  to  the  fawn;  tall,  stately,  yet  elegant 
and  graceful,  with  eyes  like  Jove's,  "to  threaten  and 
command,"  the  glances  from  which  made  poor  Julius 
wince,  and  so  shook  his  pedestal,  that  the  proud  peer  of 
creation  trembled  upon  it,  and  the  bright,  dazzling  colours 
before  him  outpainted  the  figure  of  the  milder,  Rachel 
from  his  heart,  at  least  for  a  moment.  Strange  sensations 
flitted  through  his  frame,  but  his  self-possession  recalled 
to  his  memory  that  she  was  but  a  poor,  weak  woman  after 
all ;  a  woman  mailed  in  beauty  and  dignity,  it  might  be, 
but  yet  a  woman  only,  and  therefore  to  be  conquered. 
Her  dazzling  pride  awed  him,  but  he  loved  it ;  it  was  the 
magnetism — the  electric  influence  of  a  kindred  spirit. 
Sir  F.  P.  was  reputed  proud,  very  proud,  but  also  very 
poor,  and  this  was  the  youngest  of  several  unmarried 
daughters — so  much  the  more  his  chances  of  success; 
but  home — and  Julius  felt  compunction  in  his  heart — his 
traitor  heart — to  one  so  fair,  so  good,  so  confiding  as 
Rachel.  But  what  could  he  be  thinking  of?  the  attack 
upon  a  woman's  heart,  after  all,  was  but  that  of  a  boy 
who  throws  stones  into  a  river ;  a  ripple — a  little  noise — 
the  boy  leaves  the  spot,  and  all  is  forgotten.  Yet  there 
was  something  in  the  retiring  sweetness  of  Rachel's  man- 
ner that  made  her  but  the  more  piquant ;  the  intensity  of 
deep  love  shone  from  her  eyes,  and  Julius  could  not  but 
admit  to  himself  that  it  had  shone  upon  him;  the  remem- 
brance was  thrilling ;  but,  then,  such  a  wife  would  be  more 
fit  for  a  country  curate.  All  Rachel  did  or  said  arose 
spontaneously  from  her  mine  of  natural  wealth;  her 
actions  and  words  flowed  from  the  main-spring  of  her 
nature — a  kind,  loving  heart — the  brain  guided,  not  con- 
trolled. Julius,  on  the  contrary,  was  wrapped  up  in  him- 
self; he  talked,  walked,  dressed,  danced,  rode  to  gratify 
himself;  he  did  not  sue  or  strive  for  the  admiration  of 
others ;  that  was  his  due — that  he  had  a  right  to  com- 
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mand ;  but  it  was  none  the  less  a  necessary  of  his  ex- 
istence. 

Julius's  first  great  ambition  had  been  to  gam  the  heart 
of  this  fair  girl.  To  do  it,  he  stooped,  not  stepped,  from 
his  pedestal ;  he  had  gained  it,  but  he  could  not  love  a 
woman  whose  whole  mind  was  not  absorbed  with  ad- 
miration of  him.  Rachel,  too  simple  in  herself  to  ob- 
serve this  want,  or  even  to  comprehend  it,  was  seldom 
lavish  in  her  open  admiration.  This  short-coming  had 
rendered  Julius  of  late  petulant ;  the  accidental  meeting 

of  Miss  P did  the  rest.     Rachel  had  become  but  a 

shadow,  an  outline  in  his  heart, — but  the  outline  still 
remained.  A  hurricane  was  brewing  in  his  heart  as  he 
entered  the  dining-room,  where  his  father  sat  alone, 
awaiting  dinner. 

"  There  will  be  a  glorious  meeting  to-night  at  the  ball, 
Julius,"  said  the  latter. 

"  Pretty  well,  I  dare  say,  for  the  country,"  said  Julius. 

"  Pretty  well  for  the  country,  you  proud  young  dog; 
why,  there  will  be  the  prettiest  women  and  the  hand- 
somest men  in  the  county  there ;  and  if  you  do  not  take 
care,  a  certain  pretty  girl  of  our  acquaintance  will  not  be 
found  wanting  in  admirers  and  offers,  Julius.  Take  care, 
Julius,  or  you'll  have  your  little  fawn  run  away  with 
from  under  your  very  nose,  you  dog,"  said  the  father, 
laughingly. 

"  If  you  allude  to  Miss  Graham,  sir,  I  have  no  other 
wish,  as  a  friend,  than  to  see  her  well  married." 

"  Hem  ! "  said  the  astonished  old  gentleman  j  "  why, 
what's  up  now,  Julius — a  quarrel  ? " 

"No,  sir;  but  the  fact  is,  I  scarcely  think  that  Miss 
Graham  would  be  happy  with  me,  as  my  wife,  and  I  am 
too  much  her  friend  to  wish  her  unhappy." 

"  Eh,  eh,"  said  the  father,  more  astonished  than  ever, 
and  then,  with  more  passion  than  he  had  ever  before 
addressed  his  son — "  You  are  a  scoundrel,  boy ;  have 
you  not  sought  her ;  have  you  not  professed  love  to  her 
very  face ;  is  it  not  a  settled  affair  ?  By  Jove,  sir,  you 
shall  marry  her,  and  that's  flat." 

"  Indeed,  sir,"  said  Julius,  rising  from  his  seat,  "  I 
will  not  be  compelled  to  marry  a  woman,  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  making  her  unhappy.  No,  sir;  you  ought,  at 
least,  to  know  my  nature  too  well  to  believe  that  there  is 
so  much  selfishness  in  its  composition." 

This  was  a  home  stroke  to  the  old  gentleman ;  for  he 
had  foolishly  imagined,  that  it  was  the  very  embodiment 
of  the  essence  of  selfishness  which  had  wrought  the  change 
in  his  son's  feelings ;  but  seeing  the  matter  in  its  true 
light,  he  became  mollified. 

"  You  are  a  noble  fellow,  my  boy ;  but,  but,  a  little  too 
sensitive  in  such  things.  The  girl  loves  you,  Julius ;  she 
is  good,  amiable,  pretty,  and  clever ;  take  her  for  a  wife, 
my  boy,  and  you  will  be  the  envy  of  the  town,  not  to  say 
anything  of  the  proud  daughters  of  Sir  F.  P.,  who,  lam 
told,  expect  to  carry  everything  before  them." 

The  reader  will  easily  understand,  that  Mr.  Moths  had 
touched  the  tenderest  chord  in  his  son's  heart.  The  last 
words  of  his  father  were  a  phrenotype  to  the  son's  me- 
mory ;  he  had  been  thinking  how  to  gain  the  attention  of 
the  haughty  beauty  he  had  met  in  the  morning,  and  now 
it  flashed  across  his  mind :  jealousy !  ay,  jealousy !  the 
rare  beauty  must  be  jealous  of  Rachel !  he  would  apply 
the  test  "at  night ;  and  at  that  thought  his  countenance 
lighted  up  with  delight,  and  he  said — "  You  are  right, 
father,  you  are  right." 

"  God  bless  you,  my  boy ;  how  happy  I  shall  be  to  see 
you  settled  with  such  an  amiable  creature."  And  the  old 
man's  tongue  ran  glibly  on,  picturing  future  years  ol 
pleasure. 

At  first — with  shame  for  humanity  we  record  it — 
Julius,  in  the  self-satisfaction  at  the  dawn  in  his  mind  of 
his  new  scheme,  felt  emotions  of  unutterable  contempt  at 
the  rejoicings  of  the  kind  old  man ;  but  the  vivid  picture 
of  future  happiness,  so  graphically  drawn,  sent  strange 


'eelings  through  his  breast.  Oh !  could  Mahomet's 
angel  at  that  moment  have  taken  his  heart  in  his  hand, 
what  black  spots  he  would  have  squeezed  from  it,  and 
low  pure  it  might  have  been  left. 


ASSOCIATION  OF  WORKMEN  ON  THE  LAND. 

[T  was  a  remark  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  that,  "  whenever  a 
Scotchman  gets  his  head  above  water,  he  makes  for  the 
and."  The  situation  thus  described  is  not  peculiar  to 
Scotchmen,  but  is  an  instinctive  tendency  all  the  world 
over.  Every  man  desires  to  have  some  spot  of  land  which 

can  call  his  own ;  and  it  is  this  strong  desire  im- 
ilanted  in  man's  nature,  which  is,  year  by  year,  attracting 
out  of  this  country  several  hundred  thousands  of  our 
working  men  to  distant  colonies  and  to  the  United  States, 
where  the  ownership  of  land  is  of  so  much  easier  attain- 
ment than  it  is  at  home. 

We  see  the  same  strong  desire  also  displayed  in  the 
eagerness  with  which  the  working  classes  supported  Mr. 
O'Connor,  in  his  recent  experiment,  (which  has  unhappily 
iroved  a  delusive  one,)  to  found  a  National  Land  Associa- 
ion,  and  also  in  the  rapid  extension  of  Freehold  Land 
Societies  over  the  country  within  the  last  two  years,  during 
which,  not  fewer  than  30,000  men,  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  whom  belong  strictly  to  the  operative  classes,  have 
enrolled  their  names  as  members.  This  last  experiment 
is  of  the  most  hopeful  kind  ;  it  is  worked  by  men  of  busi- 
ness habits,  and  of  earnest  purpose,  and  it  cannot  fail  to 
effect,  before  many  years  are  over,  a  large  extension  of 
the  small  landed  proprietary  of  Britain.  The  members 
regard  the  Land  as  a  Savings'  Bank,  into  which  they 
deposit  their  earnings;  and  many  are  induced  to  economize, 
with  the  laudable  ambition  of  becoming  possessors  of  a 
portion  of  land,  who,  otherwise,  would  not  be  disposed  to 
save  at  all. 

"  My  opinion  of  working  men,"  said  Mr.  Bowley,  before 
the  Select  Committee  on  the  Savings  of  the  Middle  and 
Working  Classes,  "is,  that  they  have  a  very  great  dispo- 
sition to  get  possession  of  something  that  they  can  see  and 
feel — real  property.  I  believe  that  there  are  numbers  of 
working  men  who  would  save  their  money  in  that  way, 
not  in  the  ordinary  Savings'  Banks  at  all,  if  they  could 
have  the  property  before  them,  which  they  could  feel 
certain  was  becoming  their  own ;  and  that  it  would  be 
ike  an  insurance  office,  and  compel  them  to  become  saving, 
[ike  a  man  insuring  his  life,  who  would  not  save  without 
it."  And  Mr.  Millbank  stated,  before  the  same  committee, 
that  "at  public  meetings  which  he  had  attended,  when 
mention  was  made  of  the  possession  of  land,  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  enthusiasm  immediately  manifested."  But 
his  opinion  was,  that  many  were  deterred  from  acquiring 
land,  by  the  apprehension  that  they  could  not  hold  it 
in  a  corporate  capacity. 

A  large  proportion  of  those  workmen  who  may  desire 
to  possess  land  are  disabled  from  doing  so  by  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  it.  But  they  can  combine  with  this  view : 
they  can  associate,  economize,  purchase  land,  and  proceed 
to  act  together  as  a  body  of  joint  proprietors  and  cultiva- 
tors; and  association  upon  the  land,  with  this  view,  is 
perfectly  practicable,  and  as  easy  as  to  associate  together 
for  the  purpose  of  joint  production  in  manufacture.  The 
operations  of  agriculture,  tilling  the  ground,  sowing,  reap- 
ing, harvesting  crops,  thrashing,  and  so  on,  are  greatly 
facilitated  by  co-operation  amongst  small  proprietors. 
In  France  and  Germany,  the  peasant  proprietors  find 
great  advantage  from  its  practice, — indeed,  without  such 
co-operation  at  particular  seasons,  small  farming  would  bo 
almost  impossible.  There  is  a  weakness  in  the  compara- 
tive isolation  of  the  small  farmers ;  and  they  would  gain 
strength,  power,  and  efficiency,  by  combining  in  associa- 
tive groups,  where  they  could  push  improvement  in  culti- 
vation to  its  highest  point,  and  greatly  economize  the 
cost  of  production. 
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Looking  at  the  land  and  association  from  this  point  of 
view,  the  working  classes  of  this  country  have  been 
directing  their  attention  with  increased  interest  for  some 
time  past  to  the  subject  of  joint  proprietorship  and  culti- 
vation of  the  soil.  A  very  large  number  of  them  were 
contributors  to  the  experiment  at  Tytherly  several  years 
ago,  which  broke  down  mainly  through  an  injudicious 
investment  of  capital,  and  from  the  want  of  men  of  busi- 
ness as  well  as  of  practical  acquaintance  with  the  opera- 
tions of  agriculture  to  conduct  it.  Mechanics  and 
manufacturing  operatives  have  been  trained  to  other  pur- 
suits, and  must,  necessarily,  waste  a  great  deal  of  time 
and  labour  before  they  can  equal  even  the  rudest  boor, 
whose  whole  life  has  been  a  training  to  the  practical  work 
of  agriculture.  Let  the  mechanics  and  manufacturing 
operatives  once  get  over  their  first  difficulties,  and  acquire 
the  requisite  adaptation  for  their  work,  and  there  is  no 
question  that  they  will  make  far  sharper,  cleverer,  and  in 
all  respects  more  valuable  workmen  than  even  those  who 
liave  been  regularly  bred  to  the  work ;  for  Hodge  is  ter- 
ribly boorish,  densely  ignorant,  and  full  of  prejudices. 
But  at  Tytherly  they  had  not  sufficient  time  to  inure 
themselves  to  their  new  work  before  the  financial  difficul- 
ties of  the  undertaking  broke  it  up,  and  the  association 
was  dispersed.  , 

The  idea  had,  however,  taken  firm  root  in  the  minds  of 
the  working-class ;  and  the  National  Land  scheme  would 
not  have  been  supported  to  the  extent  that  it  was,  had 
not  the  public  opinion  been  previously  created  among 
them.  Of  late  years  a  more  hopeful  experiment  has  been 
commenced  by  the  Redemption  Society — enrolled  under 
the  Friendly  Societies'  Act  in  1845 — which  has  recently 
entered  on  the  possession  of  an  estate  situated  near  Car- 
marthen, in  South  Wales.  Mr.  George  Williams,  jun.,  of 
Gorze,  who  had  dwelt  for  some  time  in  the  American 
communities,  { and  entertained  the  desire  of  establish- 
ing similar  communities  in  this  country,  with  a  view  to 
remedy  the  evils  of  our  present  antagonistic  modes  of 
life,  offered  to  the  society  the  reversion  of  an  estate  of 
160  acres  of  land,  upon  which  was  a  mortgage  of  ,£1,200. 
This  generous  offer  was  accepted,  and  the  society  duly 
commenced  its  operations.  It  is  yet,  however,  in  its 
infancy,  and  has  not  yet  had  time  to  afford  any  striking 
illustration  of  the  advantages  of  associative  agricultural 
life  in  this  country.  They  intend,  however,  also  to  com- 
bine trade  and  manufacture  with  agriculture.  In  the 
words  of  the  projector — 

"The  plan  is  to  cultivate  the  farm  well,  and  to  erect 
residences  for  the  members,  workshops,  factories,  and 
schools ;  uniting  agriculture  and  manufactures,  consum- 
ing the  agricultural  produce  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
resident  members,  and  disposing  of  the  manufactured 
articles  to  the  outside  members  in  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try ;  establishing  a  state  in  which  all  shall  labour,  where 
men  of  different  creeds  and  characters  may  work  toge- 
ther for  their  common  good;  in  which  the  produce  of 
each  shall  be  cast  into  the  common  store,  and  the  wants 
of  all  supplied  from  it ;  at  the  same  time  educating  the 
children  of  the  members,  and,  in  some  cases,  the  adults. 
In  this  association  no  anarchial  doctrines  are  preached,  no 
meddling  with  the  laws  or  rights  of  property;  but 
simply  a  trial  whether  working  men  and  others  sympa- 
thizing with  them,  by  clubbing  their  capital  and  purchas- 
ing property,  farming,  building,  manufacturing,  training, 
&c.,  cannot,  on  the  whole,  live  to  a  better  purpose  for 
themselves  and  England  than  they  are  now  doing  in  this 
competing  state." 

The  result  of  similar  experiments  in  various  countries 
would  induce  us  to  hope  that  success  may  ultimately 
crown  the  labours  of  the  Redemption  Society  in  South 
Wales.  The  home  colonies  of  Holland  and  Belgium, 
established  by  the  Government  for  the  purpose  of  employ- 
ing the  destitute  poor  in  productive  labour,  strikingly 
illustrate  the  advantages  of  co-operative  labour  on  the 


soil.  Mr.  Hole  thus  describes  the  experiment  in  his 
work  on  Social  Science*  : — 

"An  experiment  of  an  agricultural  character  was 
tried  by  the  Dutch  Government  in  1818,  when  pauper- 
ism there  was  even  greater  than  it  is  in  this  country.  It 
adopted  the  plan  of  locating  paupers  on  waste  lands. 
The  total  expense  of  each  family  of  six  to  eight  persons, 
was  about  £150,  including  the  building  of  each  house  j 
the  furniture  and  implements ;  the  clothing ;  two  cows, 
or  one  cow  and  ten  sheep;  cultivation  and  seed,  first 
year;  advances  in  provisions;  advances  of  other  kinds; 
flax  and  wool  to  be  spun ;  and  seven  acres  of  unculti- 
vated land.  The  settlers  were  expected  to  repay  their 
advances  in  rent  and  labour,  in  16  years,  and  maintain 
themselves  in  the  interval.  Upwards  of  30,000  paupers 
were  thus  located,  who  speedily  became  self-supporting, 
placed  on  a  spot  where  everything  was  against  the  experi- 
ment. The  very  soil  had  to  be  created ;  the  colonists 
were  located  free  from  the  great  towns  and  populous 
places ;  they  were  deprived  of  the  advantages  of  accumu- 
lated capital,  of  mechanical  and  horse  power ;  and  yet 
they  succeeded  in  literally  making  the  wilderness  to  blos- 
som as  the  rose,  and  the  social  and  moral  wilderness  of 
pauperdom  give  place  to  a  wealthy  and  thriving  pea- 
santry." 

An  experiment  of  a  similiar  kind  was  made  some  years 
ago  at  Ralahine,  in  the  county  of  Clare,  Ireland,  by  Mr. 
Vandeleur,  who  founded  an  association  of  agriculturists 
upon  his  estate,  with  a  view  to  the  improvement  of  their 
condition,  physical,  moral,  and  social.  The  experiment 
was  conducted  with  remarkable  success  for  some  years ; 
the  condition  of  all  the  members,  eighty-one  in  number, 
was  greatly  improved;  but  unhappily  the  pecuniary 
embarrassments  of  the  landlord  brought  his  affairs  into 
the  hands  of  his  creditors ;  he  left  the  country,  and  the 
experiment  was  put  a  stop  to.  It  is  very  desirable  that 
opportunities  of  a  more  favourable  kind  should  be  given 
for  the  fair  trial  of  a  system  of  agricultural  association  in 
this  country,  either  by  private  individuals  for-  their  own 
advantage,  as  in  Mr.  Vandeleur's  case,  or  by  Poor  Law 
Boards,  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  productive  unprofi- 
table soils,  as  well  as  of  training  the  pauperized  adult 
population  to  habits  of  rural  industry,  and  turning  to 
account  the  labour  which  now  goes  to  waste.  Mr.  Hole 
mentions  the  result  of  an  experiment  of  this  kind  made 
by  the  Chorlton  Union.  A  piece  of  moss  land  worth 
nothing  was,  in  the  space  of  two  years,  made  worth  £50 
an  acre ;  the  sum  of  .£629  6s.  3d.  of  wages  was  divided 
among  385  paupers  who  had  accepted  work,  and  a  profit 
of  £176  8s.  was  left  in  favour  of  the  plan.  In  the  same 
way,  at  Farnley  Tyas,  near  Huddersfield,  in  1842,  the  able- 
bodied  poor  reclaimed  some  acres  of  moss  land.  In  four 
years,  the  committee  who  managed  it  had  relieved  all 
their  able-bodied  poor  in  a  healthy  and  industrial  mode, 
had  converted  a  barren  waste  into  a  healthy  garden,  and 
thereby  permanently  augmented  the  wealth  of  the  country; 
and  had  moreover,  gained  ten  per  cent,  on  their  transac- 
tions, and  had  their  original  relief  fund  undiminished. 
Here,  we  think,  we  have  a  solution  of  the  perplexing 
difficulty  of  pauperism,  and  a  perfectly  intelligible  and 
common-sense  mode  of  dealing  with  it. 

But  association  upon  the  land  has  been  carried  to  a 
much  further  extent  abroad,  than  it  has  yet  been  in  this 
country.  The  Moravian  settlements  on  the  continent 
are  not  of  recent  origin.  They .  have  stood  the  test  of 
time,  and  become  "respectable."  The  Moravians  of 
Herrnhut  are  a  wealthy  community,  living  in  a  beautiful 

*  "  Lectures  on  Social  Science  and  the  Organization  of  Labour." 
By  JAMES  HOLE.  Published  by  J.  Chapman.— An  excellent 
resume"  of  the  whole  subject ;  treated  in  a  temperate,  careful,  and 
business-like  style.  The  question  of  labour,  machinery,  the  land 
question,  and  association,  are  very  ably  discussed  in  the  course  of 
these  lectures,  which  are  worthy  of  careful  perusal  by  those  who 
would  ascertain  the  bearings  of  political  and  social  economy  viewed 
in  a  large  light. 
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district,  highly  cultivated  and  fertile.  The  members 
enjoy  a  high  state  of  comfort,  are  well-educated,  religious  ; 
they  not  only  accumulate  wealth,  but  devote  a  consider- 
able portion  of  their  surplus  gains  yearly  to  the  purposes 
of  their  noble  missions.  We  have  inspected  the  wealthy 
Moravian  settlement  at  Zeist,  not  far  from  Utrecht,  in 
Holland.  The  members  live  in  a  noble  mansion,  sur- 
rounded by  lofty  lime  and  beech  trees ;  it  gives  one  the 
idea  of  a  nobleman's  house,  everything  is  orderly,  com- 
plete, comfortable,  almost  luxurious ;  the  community  is 
rich,  almost  to  repletion.  Such  is  the  state  of  most  of 
the  Moravian  settlements  abroad.  They  are  thriving 
commercial  or  manufacturing  establishments.  At  Neuwied 
they  teach  one  of  the  best  schools  in  the  district,  where 
the  sons  of  many  rich  English  gentleman  are  sent  to  be 
educated.  There  too,  the  Moravians  are  thriving  and 
wealthy. 

But  it  is  in  the  United  States  of  America  where  the 
principle  of  association  has  been  the  most  systematically 
and  extensively  employed,  in  connection  with  agricultural 
operations.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  superior  edu- 
cation of  the  American  people  gives  them  a  power  to 
associate,  which  is  enjoyed  to  only  a  very  limited  extent 
by  the  people  of  this  country.  The  people  of  the  New 
England  States  associate  to  form  academies,  schools, 
colleges,  savings'  banks,  lyceums,  and  libraries,  trust 
companies,  local  banks,  and  for  all  conceivable  purposes. 
Most  of  the  factories,  and  those  the  best,  are  co-operative 
concerns ;  the  managers,  and  often  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  workmen,  are  partners  in  them.  Most  of  the 
fishing  vessels  of  the  States  are  worked  by  their  owners ; 
the  sailors  being  usually  the  holders  of  the  shares  in  them. 
It  is  the  same  with  the  lines  of  packet-ships  which  sail 
between  the  ports  of  New  England  and  Liverpool,  they 
are  divided  into  shares,  owned  by  the  ship-builders,  the 
merchants,  the  master,  and  the  mates. 

Association  is  also  practised  to  a  considerable  extent 
on  the  land ;  the  oldest  establishment  of  this  kind  is  that 
of  the  Shakers  at  Mount  Lebanon,  near  Albany,  in  the 
State  of  New  York.  This  colony  was  established  in 
1780,  and  is  now  extremely  rich.  The  founder  was 
Ann  Lee,  a  woman  who  was  actuated  by  the  belief  that 
the  early  Christians  held  property  in  common,  and  she 
started  a  sect  with  this  as  one  of  the  fundamental  dogmas. 
Their  numbers  now  amount  to  between  4,000  and  5,000, 
and  they  have  nearly  thirty  societies  or  communities  in 
which  all  the  members  live  and  labour  in  common.  Mr. 
Buckingham  and  Miss  Martineau,  when  in  the  States, 
both  visited  the  Shakers,  and  agree  in  testifying  to  the 
extraordinary  success  which  has  attended  them  in  the 
accumulation  of  property. 

Mr.  Buckingham  says,  "as  far  as  the  history  of  the 
Shakers  can  establish  the  fact,  it  has  certainly  shown, 
that  where  property  is  held  in  community  and  not  indi- 
vidually, the  disposition  to  bestow  it  in  works  of  charity 
and  benevolence  to  others  is  greatly  increased.  And  that 
the  property  itself  is  better  managed,  for  accumulation 
and  preservation,  no  one  can  doubt,  who  has  watched 
the  progressive  advancement  which  this  society  has  made 
in  the  augmentation,  as  well  as  improvement  of  its  pos- 
sessions ;  and  the  neatness,  order,  and  perfection  by 
which  everything  they  do  or  make  is  characterized.  This 
is  so  much  the  case,  that  over  all  the  United  States,  the 
seeds,  plants,  fruit,  grain,  cattle,  and  manufactures,  fur- 
nished by  any  settlement  of  Shakers,  bear  a  premium  in 
the  market,  abovs  the  ordinary  price  of  similar  articles 
from  other  establishments.  There  being  no  idlers  among 
them,  all  are  productive.  There  being  no  intemperance 
among  them,  none  are  destructive.  There  being  no 
misers  among  them,  nothing  is  hoarded  or  made  to  perish 
for  want  of  use ;  so  that  while  production  and  improve- 
ment are  at  their  maximum,  and  waste  and  destruction 
at  their  minimum,  the  society  must  go  on  increasing  the 
extent  and  value  of  its  temporal  possessions,  and  thus 


increase  its  means  of  doing  good,  first  within,  and  then 
beyond  its  own  circle." 

Of  the  cultivation  of  their  lands,  as  well  as  of  their  in- 
dustry and  cleanliness,  Miss  Martineau  speaks  in  the 
highest  terms.  She  says,  "  there  is  no  question  of  their 
entire  success  as  far  as  wealth  is  concerned.  A  very 
moderate  amount  of  labour  has  secured  to  them  in  per- 
fection all  the  comfort  of  life  they  know  how  to  enjoy., 
and  as  much  wealth  as  would  command  the  intellectual 
luxuries  of  which  they  do  not  dream.  The  earth  does 
not  show  more  flourishing  fields,  gardens,  and  orchards, 
than  theirs.  If  happiness  lay  in  bread  and  butter,  and 
such  things,  these  people  have  attained  the  summum 
oonum.  Their  store  shows  what  they  can  produce  for 
sale.  If  such  external  provision,  with  a  great  amount  of 
wealth  besides,  is  the  result  of  co-operation  and  com- 
munity of  property  among  such  an  ignorant,  conceited, 
inert  society  as  this,  what  might  the  same  principle  of 
association  effect  among  a  more  intelligent  set  of  people, 
stimulated  by  education,  and  exhilarated  by  all  the  bless- 
ings which  providence  hath  placed  within  the  reach  of 
man  ?  " 

Besides  the  Shakers,  there  are  numerous  other  agri- 
cultural associations  in  the  United  States ;  probably  not 
fewer  than  50,000  persons  belong  to  those  at  present  in 
existence.  There  is  a  flourishing  community  of  Harmon- 
ites  on  a  part  of  the  Ohio,  near  Beaver,  called  Economy  ; 
and  there  is  Rapp's  settlement  at  Harmony,  now  con- 
ducted, we  believe,  by  Robert  Dale  Owen.  There  are 
the  Davidites  to  the  north  of  Toronto,  in  Canada;  the 
Fourierites,  in  Massachusetts;  the  Mormons,  in  their 
embryo  State  of  Deseret.  A  recent  writer  on  the  United 
States,  under  the  name  of  "Rubio,"  says,  "it  is  a 
singular  thing  that  these  communities  are  all,  without 
exception,  prosperous ;  not  only  making  money,  but 
unlike  individual  farmers,  possessing  it  and  keeping  it." 
Doubtless  they  have  great  advantages  in  the  cheapness  of 
land  in  the  States ;  but  the  benefits  of  co-operation  in 
labour,  and  the  great  economy  which  is  the  consequence, 
are  calculated  to  produce  equally  satisfactory  results  in 
even  the  old  countries  of  Europe,  as  the  Moravians  have 
already  proved. 

The  rapidity  with  which  these  communities  produce 
wealth,  induced  Rubio  to  urge  the  emigrating  population 
of  this  country  to  adopt  the  principle,  and  emigrate  in 
Associations,  large  or  small  according  to  circumstances. 
He  says,  "  The  union  and  co-operative  labour  is  doublj 
effective  in  felling  trees,  raising  log  buildings,  &c. ;  indeed, 
t  is  a  continual  '  bee,'  to  use  the  country  phrase,  every 
one  assists  the  other,  while  all  the  profit  of  store-keeping, 
banking,  or  any  other  legitimate  pursuit,  goes  into  the 
general  accumulating  fund,  instead  of  enriching  an  indivi- 
dual, a,nd  becomes  public  wealth  in  opposition  to  private 
wealth.  Manufactures,  building,  and  mining  succeed  to 
illage,  and,  by  good  management,  such  societies  ultimately 
Decome  the  richest  in  the  country.  If  fifty  families  should 
agree  in  London,  on  this  principle,  and  embark  for  the 
Gore  or  London  district,  or  some  of  the  adjoining  districts 
of  Canada  West,  and  club  their  little  funds  together  to 
Durchase  an  improved  farm,  they  could  not  fail  of  success. 

course  there  must  be  rules  and  regulations  laid  down, 
and  a  leader  appointed  to  preserve  order,  and  enforce 
economy  and  honesty.  Every  one  must  sign  the  agree- 
ment, and  the  creation  of  wealth,  after  the  first  year  or 
two,  would  be  astonishing."  * 

Mr.  Sidney  gives  advice  to  nearly  the  same  effect  in  his 
Australian  Hand  Book,"  where  he  says  that  "the  prin- 
ciple of  association  in  cattle-breeding,  in  Australia,  might 
je  carried  to  any  extent,  by  the  union  of  colonial  experi- 
ence with  capital,  on  a  system  in  which  all  engaged  should 
lave  an  interest  in  the  success  of  the  establishment, 
nstead  of  being  mere  hired  servants." 

*  Ruble's  Rambles  in  the  United  States,  pp.  130—1, 
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Some  one  may  be  disposed  to  cry  out,  "oh,  this  is 
Socialism  !  "     Our  reply  is,  "  don't  be  scared  by  a  name. 
The  legislature  has  already  recognised  this  kind  of  Socialism 
in  the  New  Poor  Law,  in  Drainage  Bills,  in  Public  Edu- 
cation, and  such  like;  and  the  middle  classes  have  very 
extensively  employed  the  same  agency  in  the  establish 
ment  of  Joint  Stock  Banks,  Railway  Companies,   Gas 
Companies,  Shipping  Companies,  Water  Companies,  and 
so  on.     If  the  principle  and  practice  of  association  be 
good  for  them,  why  not  for  working  men  ?     If  it  hav 
made  wealth  for  the  few,  why  should  it   not   also   be 
employed  in  the  service  of  the  many  ?     Assuredly  it  is  a 
great  power,  and  we  firmly  believe  that  the  secret  of  the 
permanent  elevation  of  the  working  class  is  to  be  found  in 
that  principle,  and  nowhere  else. 


PEAT  AND  ITS  PRODUCTS. 

PERHAPS  there  is  no  science  which  furnishes  such  unex- 
pected and  startling  results  as  chemistry,  and  not  the 
least  astounding  of  these  is  the  recent  proposal  to  extract 
from  the  bogs  of  Ireland  (those  incubi  of  the  soil  which 
spread  over  three  of  its  twenty  million  acres,  rendering 
them  uncultivated  and  barren),  a  variety  of  useful,  and 
therefore  valuable  products.  That  ammonia  or  smelling 
salts,  vinegar,  wood  spirit,  candles  surpassing  those  ol 
wax  in  hardness  and  beauty,  naphtha  a  solvent  for 
India  rubber  and  gutta  percha,  and  inflammable  gas  in 
enormous  quantities  should  be  obtained  from  a  peat  bog, 
seems  more  like  the  dream  of  a  visionary,  than  the  sober 
reasonings  of  a  modern  utilitarian  philosopher;  yet  it  is  an 
unquestioned  fact,  that  these  and  other  valuable  substances 
are,  by  the  magic  of  chemistry,  to  be  thus  produced,  not 
that  any  one  of  them  exist  ready-made  in  the  peat,  but  are 
formed  when  the  elements  composing  it  are  made  to  take 
on  new  arrangements  under  the  influence  of  chemical 
operations. 

Geologically  considered,  peat  bogs  are  recent  forma- 
tions, they  are  found  in  moist  situations  where  the  tern 
perature  is  low,  wherever  a  forest,  or  even  a  few  trees 
are  overthrown,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  the 
drainage  of  the  water ;  mosses  then  spring  up  in  abund- 
ance from  the  damp  soil,  accompanied  with  rushes,  reeds, 
and  sedges,  these  go  on  growing  at  the  surface,  whilst  the 
roots  die,  and  form  the  peaty  soil ;  this  process  continues 
uninterruptedly  for  years,  gradually  extending  on  all 
sides,  and  so  rapidly  does  the  formation  take  place,  that 
at  Lochbroom,  in  Rosshire,  peat  is  now  cut  where  a 
forest  stood  within  half  a  century. 

The  quantity  of  peat  existing  in  Ireland  is  almost 
inexhaustible.  The  depth  of  the  bogs  varies  from  about 
four  to  forty  feet,  and  an  acre  nine  feet  in  depth  yields 
nearly  eleven  thousand  tons ;  the  most  ordinary  employ- 
ment of  this  substance  is  for  fuel,  for  which  purpose  it  is 
simply  cut  and  dried ;  heated  in  close  vessels,  or  burned 
in  a  covered  manner  so  that  the  air  has  not  free  access,  it 
is  converted  into  charcoal,  four  tons  of  dried  peat  yield- 
ing one  ton  of  charcoal,  the  cost  of  which  is  about  twenty 
three  shillings — whereas  the  price  of  wood  charcoal  is 
from  four  to  five  pounds  per  ton.  Peat  charcoal  is  a 
substance:  of  great  value ;  in  Bavaria  and  Bohemia  it  is 
used  for  smelting  and  refining  iron,  for  which  purposes  it 
is  peculiarly  well  adapted,  from  its  freedom  from  sulphur, 
which  always  exists  in  small  quantity  in  coal  and  coke, 
and  injures  very  materially  the  quality  of  the  iron.  Peat 
charcoal  possesses  in  a  very  high  degree  the  power  of 
absorbing  both  the  colour  and  odour  of  decaying  liquids. 
If  the  most  offensive  and  turbid  ditch  water  be  shaken 
for  a  few  minutes  with  a  small  quantity  of  recently  made 
peat  charcoal,  it  will  be  found,  on  running  it  through  a 
strainer,  to  be  perfectly  deodorized.  From  its  power  of 
absorbing  ammonia  and  other  gaseous  substances  produced 
during  the  putrefaction  of  animal  and  vegetable  remains, 
this  substance  furnishes  a  most  admirable  manure,  retaining 


those  volatile  substances  in  the  soil  which  would  other- 
wise pass  off  by  evaporation.  Mixed  with  the  sewage  of 
towns  it  instantly  absorbs  all  the  volative  gases,  render- 
ing the  whole  inodorous,  and  producing  a  compound  of 
extreme  value  as  a  manure. 

In  the  common  manner  of  burning  peat  for  charcoal, 
the  latter  substance  is  the  only  product  obtained.  But  a 
plan  has  been  recently  proposed  by  Mr.  Reece,  by  which 
all  the  products  of  the  combustion  are  retained.  This  is 
accomplished  by  means  of  a  tall  furnace  of  brick-work, 
the  chimney  of  which  passes  into  a  condenser,  where  the 
vapours  are  cooled  and  retained.  Treated  in  this  way, 
peat  yields  a  quantity  of  tar  of  a  peculiar  character,  and  a 
highly  ammoniacal  liquor,  both  of  which  are  received  and 
contained  in  the  condenser ;  and  in  addition  an  enormous 
quantity  of  an  inflammable  gas,  which  passes  oft7  and  may 
be  burned  so  as  to  produce  intense  heat.  The  ammonia 
of  the  condensed  liquid  is  united  with  acetic  acid,  which  is 
the  same  acid  as  that  which  gives  its  sourness  to  vinegar; 
on  the  addition  of  lime  the  acetic  acid  unites  with  the 
latter,  forming  a  compound  called  acetate  of  lime,  the 
value  of  which,  as  a  source  of  vinegar,  is  about  £14  per 
ton.  The  ammonia,  which  is  set  free  when  the  lime  is 
added,  is  united  with  sulphuric  acid  or  oil  of  vitriol,  and 
furnishes  a  compound  termed  sulphate  of  ammonia,  the 
value  of  which  as  a  source  of  sal  ammonia,  or  smelling 
salts,  &c.,  is  about  £12  per  ton.  Another  product  is  also 
separated  from  this  liquid :  it  is  a  spirit,  which  is  much 
used  for  dissolving  shell  lac  and  resins,  for  stiffening 
hats,  and  forming  polishes  and  varnishes ;  this  is  usually 
known  in  the  arts  as  wood  naphtha;  but  as  the  term 
naphtha  is  applied  to  a  variety  of  substances  it  is  more 
correctly  termed  wood  spirit;  its  value  is  about  5s.  a 
gallon. 

The  tarry  products  are  decomposed  by  oil  of  vitriol, 
and  yield  several  substances,  the  most  important  being  a 
body  called  parraffine,  resembling — when  it  has  been 
bleached  and  purified  —  wax  or  spermaceti.  It  is 
transparent,  fusible,  and  inflammable,  burning  with  a 
clear  white  flame,  free  from  smoke;  mixed  with  wax, 
spermaceti,  and  other  materials  now  used  in  making 
candles,  its  value  is  so  great  that  one  of  the  largest 
candle  companies  of  London  have  offered  to  take  any 
quantity  at  Is.  per  pound.  In  addition  to  paraffine,  the 
tar  also  yields  a  quantity  of  liquid  naphtha,  similar  to  that 
obtained  from  coal  tar ;  this,  when  purified,  may  be  used 
as  a  solvent  for  India  rubber  or  gutta  percha ;  when  set 
on  fire,  it  burns  with  a  dense  flame,  giving  out  much 
smoke,  and  can  only  be  burned  in  such  lamps  as  are 
especially  fitted  for  using  oil  of  turpentine  or  coal 
naphtha,  such  as  the  recently  introduced  portable  gas  or 
vapour  lamps.  The  tar  also  yields  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  greasy  oils,  which  appear  to  be  well  fitted -for 
oiling  machinery,  making  cart-grease,  &c. 

Such,  then,  are  the  substances  capable  of  being  ob- 
tained from  peat,  and  their  wholesale  value  at  the 
present  time;  the  only  question  that  remains  to  be 
decided,  is  whether  the  cost  of  the  peat  and  of  the 
various  operations  is  greater  or  less  than  the  value  of  the 
materials  obtained ;  this  can  only  be  decided  by  practical 
experience.  Our  own  opinion  is,  that  not  many  years 
ill  elapse  before  peat  will  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
greatest  sources  of  wealth  in  Ireland. 

It  may,  perhaps,  aid  our  readers  in  forming  their  own 
conclusions  if  we  add  a  table  of  the  actual  quantities 
obtained  from  100  tons  of  dry  peat  in  Mr.  Recce's 
operations  : — 

0,000  gallons  of  ~\  C  sufficient  ammonia  to  produce  1  ton  of  the 
liquor  f   1    sulphate,    sufficient  acetic  acid  to  yield  14 

holding  in        i  1    cwt.  of  acetate  of  lime,  and  62  gallons  of 
solution 


1,000  gallons 

of  tar 
yielding 

6,270,000  cubic  feet  of  inflammable  gases,  and  4  tons  of  ashes* 


300  Ibs.  of  parraffine, 
200  gallons  of  naphtha, 
100  gallons  of  greasy  oils. 
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CHILDISH    FANCIES. 

WHEN  we  were  foolish  children,  sat 

Around'  the  flick'ring  fire, 
We  trembling  told  our  fairy-tales, 

And  drew  our  seats  the  nigher  :— 
We  feared  to  look  behind  us,  lest 

Those  people  of  the  brain 
Might  stand  upon  the  chequer'd  floor, 
Or  at  the  window-pane ! 

I  love,  in  these  maturer  years 

When  day's  hot  work  is  thro' 

To  call  those  childish  fancies  back 

And  try  to  think  them  true ! 

But,  taught  by  gentler  lips  of  love, 

I  grew  more  stout  and  bold, 
And  learnt,  in  time,  to  disbelieve 

Those  mysteries  of  old : — 
Yet,  when  I  lay  amid  the  dark, 

A  Lady  clad  in  white, 
Beside  my  pillow  ever  came 
And  watched  me  thro'  the  night ! 

Sweet  childish  fancies,  come  again ! 

We  need  an  angel  pure, 
To  guard  us  thro'  life's  darker  hours, 
And  make  our  fears  the  fewer. 

When  wand'ring  thro'  the  tangled  wood, 

To  gather  golden  store 
Of  daffodils  and  violets, — 

Then  came  the  olden  lore : — 
The  sombre  shade  was  peopled  with 
All  strange  and  wondrous  things : 
And  in  the  sunny  meadows  lay 
The  bright  green  fairy -rings ! 

Ah,  would  we  still  had  childish  hearts 

Entwin'd  with  larger  powers 
And,'  with  the  pains  of  foolish  fears, 
Could  gather  pleasant  flowers ! 

How  vividly  the  memory  comes, 

Of  how  I  used  to  dream, 
That,  somehow,  in  my  after-years, 

Great  gifts  would  o'er  me  stream : — 
My  soul  was  full  of  living  thoughts, 

High  hopes,  and  wild  vagaries, 
Far  madder  than  the  old  belief, 
In  unseen  worlds  of  fairies ! 

Those  childish  fancies  have  not  fled, 

For  still  my  dreams  are  vain, 
And  tho'  they  vanish  with  the  light, 
I  dream  them  o'er  again ! 

MARIE. 


CARLYLE  ON  TASTE. 

Taste,  if  it  mean  anything  but  a  paltry  connoisseurship, 
must  mean  a  general  susceptibility  to  truth  and  nobleness, 
a  sense  to  discern,  and  a  heart  to  love  and  reverence  all 
beauty,  order,  goodness,  wheresoever,  or  in  whatsoever 
forms  and  accompaniments  they  are  to  be  seen.  This  surely 
implies,  as  its  chief  condition,  not  any  given  external  rank 
or  situation,  but  a  finely  gifted  mind,  purified  into  harmony 
with  itself,  into  keenness  and  justness  of  vision ;  above  all, 
kindled  into  love  and  generous  admiration. 


DIAMOND    DUST. 

WE  rarely  understand  the  sorrows  of  others,  but  their 
oys  are  a  sealed  book  to  us. 

ALL  who  love  peace,  and  are  destined  to  live  with 
those  of  less  delicacy  of  feeling  than  themselves,  must 
.earn  to  take  no  offence  where  none  is  intended. 

BOYS  often  become  tyrants  from  a  mistaken  notion  of 
.ts  being  grand  and  manly. 

As  no  day  is  without  some  clouds,  so  no  fortune  is 
without  some  shadow. 

ATTRACTIVE  as  home  is,  there  is  one  other  place  that 
s  still  nearer  the  human  heart,  and  that  is  the  church- 
yard, which  holds  our  friends.  A  mother's  grave  is  the 
Mecca  that  our  Memory  ever  kneels  to,  be  our  pilgrimage 
where  it  may. 

POVERTY  palls  the  most  generous  spirits;  it  cows 
industry,  and  casts  resolution  itself  into  despair. 

WHEN  spite  and  impotence  meet,  nothing  is  more 
clamorous  and  extravagant. 

MISFORTUNES  work  more  or  less  according  to  the 
weakness  or  resolution  of  the  patient. 

THERE  are  no  greater  exactors  of  faith  than  the  per- 
fidious, no  greater  persecutors  of  falsehood  than  the 
perjured. 

HABIT  is  the  garment  of  slavery  when  given  us  by 
society ;  it  is  the  garment  of  freedom  when  woven  by 
ourselves. 

MISFORTUNE,  when  we  look  upon  it  with  our  eyes, 
is  smaller  than  when  our  imagination  sinks  the  evil  down 
into  the  recesses  of  the  soul. 

CHILDREN'S  BOOKS.  —  The  morality  should  be  in  the 
book,  not  tacked  upon  the  end  of  it. 

THE  destruction  of  an  old  institution  is  always  the  dis- 
covery of  an  older  principle. 

THE  greatest  effort  of  friendship  is,  not  to  bear  the 
faults  of  our  friends,  but  to  pardon  the  superiority  of  their 
talents. 

WE  are  always  inclined  to  suspect  that  vaunting  phil- 
anthropy which  will  deny  a  small  but  feasible  alleviation, 
because  the  pressure  of  a  vast  evil  is  not  or  cannot  be 
removed. 

YOUTH  looks  at  the  possible,  age  at  the  probable. 

POWER  unsubjected  to  the  control  of  virtue  is  a  poor 
guardian  of  civil  liberty. 

IF  we  add  to  our  pride  what  we  cut  off  from  less 
favourite  faults,  we  are  merely  taking  our  errors  out  of  one 
pocket  to  put  them  into  another. 

GENIUS  may  often  be  discovered  by  the  manner  in 
which  children  pass  their  leisure  moments. 

WE  cannot  well  attach  too  much  value  to  a  competency, 
or  too  little  to  a  superfluity,  but  we  may,  and  do  err  in 
generally  defining  the  former  as  a  little  more  than  we 
already  possess. 

NOTHING  can  be  more  different  than  fortitude  and  in- 
sensibility, the  one  being  a  noble  principle,  the  other  a 
mere  negation,  and  yet  they  are  often  confounded. 

AN  insult  always  calls  forth  the  worst  part  of  a  good 
man,  and  the  best  part  of  a  bad. 

To  vex  another  is  to  teach  him  to  vex  us  again  j 
injuries  awaken  revenge,  and  even  an  ant  can  sting,  and 
a  fly  trouble  our  patience. 

WHATEVER  busies  the  mind  without  corrupting  it  has 
at  least  this  use,  that  it  r'escues  the  day  from  idleness  j 
and  he  that  is  never  idle  will  not  often  be  vicious. 

PAINTING  is  silent  poetry,  and  poetry  a  speaking 
picture. 
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DIVING    FAST. 

SIR  Charles  Napier,  in  his  parting  general  order  to  the 
Indian  army,  has  addressed  himself  to  the  correction  of  a 
*ice  which  is  not  peculiar  to  army  officers  either  abroad 
or  at  home,  but  which  has  reached  a  gigantic  growth  in 
almost  every  department  of  modern  society.  It  is  the 
ambition  to  live  luxuriously,  without  regard  to  cost,  and 
to  contract  debts  without  the  prospect  of  paying  them. 
Sir  Charies  Napier  found  that  he  was,  as  Comman- 
der-in- Chief  of  the  Indian  army,  subject  to  constant 
compla:r/fs  against  officers  for  non-payment  of  debts  ;  and 
in  some  oases  he  found  that  the  ruin  of  deserving  and 
Industrie- :s  tradesmen  had  been  consequent  on  that 
cause.  This  growing  vice  Sir  Charles  severely  repri- 
manded, as  being  derogatory  to  the  character  of  the  gen- 
tleman, as  a  degrading  thing,  as  entitling  those  who 
practise  it  to  "  group  with  the  infamous,  with  those  who 
are  cheats,  and  whose  society  is  contamination." 
"  Swindling,"  '•"  imposture,"  "  dishonesty,"  and  "  cheat- 
ing," are  the  terms  used  by  the  commanding  officer  in 
speaking  of  the  extravagance  of  the  young  officers  of  the 
Indian  army ;  and  he  strongly  urged  them  to  stick  to 
their  duties,  to  reprobate  extravagance  and  expense  of 
all  sorts,  arid  to  practise  rigid  economy  ;  for  "  to  drink 
unpaid-for  champagne  and  unpaid -for  beer,  and  to  ride 
unpaid-tor  horses,  is  to  be  a  cheat,  and  not  a  gen- 
tleman." 

The  extravagance  of  these  young  "  gentlemen "  in 
India  is,  in  too  many  respects,  but  a  counterpart  of  the 
extravagance  of  our  young  "  gentlemen  "  at  home.  The 
recent  revelations  of  extravagancies  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  point  to  the  school  in  which  they  have  learnt 
their  manners.  Many  worthy  parents  have  been  ruined 
by  the  sons  whom  they  have  sent  thither  to  be  taade 
scholars  of;  but  who  have  learnt  only  to  be  "gentle- 
men "  in  the  now  popular  acceptation  of  that  word.  To 
be  a  "gentleman"  now-a-days  is  to  be  a  gambler,  a 
horse-racer,  a  card-player,  a  dancer,  a  hunter,  a  roue,  or 
all  combined.  The  "  gentleman  "  lives  fast,  spends  fast, 
drinks  fast,  dies  fast.  The  old  style  of  gentleman  has 
degenerated  into  a  "gent"  and  a  "fast  man."  "  Gen- 
tleman "  has  become  disreputable ;  and  when  it  is  now 
employed,  it  oftener  signifies  an  idle  spendthrift  than  an 
accomplished,  virtuous,  laborious  man.  Young  men  are 
growing  quite  shameless  about  being  in  debt ;  and  the 
immorality  is  extending  in  society.  Tastes  are  becoming 
more  extravagant  and  luxurious,  without  the  correspond- 
ing increase  of  means  to  enable  them  to  be  gratified. 
But  they  are  gratified,  nevertheless,  and  debts  are 
incurred,  to  weigh  like  a  millstone  round  the  neck.  In 
the  houses  of  the  middle  classes  you  do  not  now  see  the 
once  homely  beer,  or  the  still  purer  water ;  but  costly 
wines  occupy  their  place.  Beer  is  "  vulgar,"  and  water 


is  well  enough  for  washing,  but  for  drink — wines  ;  and 
not  merely  port,  the  "real  English  drink,"  as  it  has 
been  called — but  hock,  claret,  champagne,  chateau  margot, 
Lavtte,  and  so  on.  At  any  middle-class  table  you  will 
find  the  majority  are  connoisseurs  of  foreign  wines,  and 
their  favourite  beverages  are  generally  the  most  costly. 
There  is  a  vulgar  emulation  in  drink  :  one  man  vies  with 
another  in  the  style  of  his  parties,  and  in  the  qualities  of 
his  wines.  This  is  of  such  a  vintage,  that  of  another  1 
They  whose  parents  trained  them  to  the  use  of  porridge, 
now  use  "  wine-coolers  1 " 

It  is  the  same  with  the  frippery  of  external  decora- 
tions.  Rings,  brooches,  bracelets,  chatelaines,  armlets, 
necklets,  and  so  on,  are  spread  over  the  person,  gar- 
nished with  stones  of  all  colours  and  qualities;  and 
women  begin  to  esteem  each  other  according  to  the 
quantity  of  yellow  metal  and  polished  stones  they  caa 
hang  round  their  necks,  wrists,  and  waists.  At  balls  you 
will  hear  disquisitions  as  learned  as  that  of  jewellers 
about  the  qualities  of  stones — the  price  of  Mrs.  Such-an- 
one's  brooch,  and  of  Mrs.  So-and-so's  bracelet.  If  you 
ventured  to  ask  whether  they  were  paid  for,  it  might  be  to 
the  purpose.  But  the  stones  are  often  "down  in  the 
book,"  and  their  lustre  is  all  borrowed.  Nor  are  those  who 
borrow  their  plumes  for  daws  to  peck  at,  so  much 
ashamed  of  it  as  you  would  think.  They  have  grown 
used  to  it.  Debt  is  their  normal  state.  Their  shoulders 
have  grown  accustomed  to  the  load ;  and  if  they  should 
have  to  lay  their  jewellers',  and  their  wine  merchants', 
and  their  confectioners'  ')ills  before  the  public,  and  clear 
all  off  through  the  mediu  n  of  the-  Bankruptcy  Court,  it  is 
astonishing  how  coolly  th  nr  take  it  all.  Do  not  be  surprised, 
if  you  receive  an  invitation  to  ?.  ball  given  by  them  the  day 
after ;  and  if  you  go,  you  w:U  them  find  the  same  faces  as 
before — nobody  seems  to  think  that  the  inviting  host  and 
hostess  are  swindlers  and  cheats — though  Sir  Charles 
Napier  felt  himself  fully  justified  in  denouncing  his 
young  officers  as  such,  for  exactly  similar  practices. 

The  vice  to  which  we  allude  received  a  great  impetus 
during  the  late  "railway  mania."  Persons  who  bad 
been  accustomed  to  only  the  slow  and  steady  gains 
of  daily  industry  found  themselves,  by  a  successful  spe- 
culation, comparatively  rich.  "  Easy  come,  •  easy  go." 
They  must  give  parties  and  drink  wines,  have  their  por- 
traits taken  and  send  for  the  jeweller — remove  to  a  bigger 
house  and  set  up  a  carriage.  Parties  produced  parties, 
extravagance  bred  extravagance.  Others  followed;  the 
bad  example  spread  into  wider  circles ,  the  old  "  respec- 
tables" would  not  be  outshone  by  the  new  "upstarts," 
and  thus  an  emulation  in  spending,  in  gaiety,  in  foolish 
and  ruinous  vice,  was  the  consequence.  Everybody 
knows  what  the  end  of  the  railway  mania  was;  so  far  as 
its  gains  are  concerned,  we  now  know  that  it  ended  in 
ruin  to  thousands ;  but  its  moral  results  are  among  us 
yet ;  they  arc  still  eating  at  the  heart  of  society  like  a 
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cancer.  Extravagant  habits  have  been  fostered,  and 
these  are  never  easy  to  be  given  up.  Often  a  man  will 
commit  suicide  rather  than  give  up  an  extravagance.  The 
vicious  examples  then  set  are  yet  at  work.  There  is  a 
recklessness  of  running  into  debt,  without  the  prospect, 
often  without  even  the  intention,  of  paying  that  debt, 
which  is  sapping  the  public  morals,  and  spreading  misery 
throughout  the  middle  class  of  society  in  many  districts. 
Our  tone  of  morality  has  sunk,  and  it  will  be  long  before 
it  is  fairly  recovered  again. 

In  the  meantime,  those  who  can,  ought  to  set  their 
faces  against  all  expenditure,  where  there  are  not  means 
to  justify  it.  The  safest  plan  is,  to  run  up  no  bills,  never 
to  get  into  debt  ;  and  the  next  is,  if  you  do  get  into  debt, 
to  get  out  of  it  as  quickly  as  possible.  A  man  in  debt  is  not 
his  own  master :  he  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  tradesmen  he 
employs.  He  is  the  butt  of  lawyers,  the  byword  of  cre- 
ditors, the  scandal  of  neighbours  ;  he  is  a  slave  in  his 
own  house;  his  moral  character  becomes  degraded  and 
defiled  ;  and  even  his  own  household  and  family  regard 
liim  with  pity  akin  to  contempt. 

Here  is  the  true  philosophy  of  housekeeping,  told  in  a 
few  words.  The  writer  is  Emerson,  the  American. 
"The  duty,"  says  he,  "that  every  man  should  assume 
his  own  views,  should  call  the  institutions  of  society  to 
account,  and  examine  their  fitness  to  him,  gains  in  em- 
phasis, if  we  look  now  at  our  modes  of  li/ing.  Is  our 
housekeeping  sacred  and  honourable  ?  Does  it  raise  and 
inspire  us,  or  does  it  cripple  us  instead  ?  I  ought  to  be 
armed  by  every  part  and  functions  of  my  household,  by  all 
my  social  functions,  by  my  economy,  by  my  feasting,  by 
my  voting,  by  my  traffic.  Yet  now  I  am  almost  no 
party  to  any  of  these  things.  Custom, does  it  for  me, 
gives  me  no  power  therefrom,  and  runs  me  in  debt  to 
boot.  We  spend  our  incomes  for  paint  and  paper,  for 
a  hundred  trifles,  for  I  know  not  what,  and  not  for  the 
things  of  a  man.  Our  expense  is  almost  all  for  confor- 
mity. It  is  for  cake  that  we  run  in  debt;  'tis  not  the 
intellect,  not  the  heart,  not  beauty,  not  worship  that 
costs  so  much.  Why  needs  any  man  be  rich  ?  Why 
must  he  have  horses,  and  fine  garments,  and  handsome 
apartments,  and  access  to  public  houses  and  places  of 
amusement?  Only  for  want  of  thought.  Once  waken  in 
him  a  divine  thought,  and  he  flees  into  a  solitary  garden 
or  garret  to  enjoy  it,  and  is  richer  with  that  dream  than 
the  fee  of  a  county  could  make  him.  But  we  are  first 
thoughtless,  and  then  find  we  are  moneyless.  We  are 
first  sensual  and  then  must  be  rich.  We  dare  not  trust 
our  wit  for  making  our  house  pleasant  to  our  friend,  and 
so  we  buy  ice-creams.  He  is  accustomed  to  carpets,  and 
we  have  not  sufficient  character  to  put  floor-cloths  out  of 
his  mind  whilst  he  stays  in  the  house,  and  so  we  fill  the 
floor  with  carpets.  Let  the  house  rather  be  a  temple  of 
the  Furies  of  Lacedsemon,  formidable  and  holy  to  all, 
which  none  but  a  Spartan  may  enter  or  so  much  as 
behold.V  As  soon  as  there  is  faith,  as  soon  as  there  is 
society,  comfits  and  cushions  will  be  left  to  slaves.  Ex- 
pense wi.l  be  inventive  and  heroic.  We  shall  eat  hard 
and  lie  hard,  we  shall  dwell  like  the  ancient  Romans 
in  narrow  tenements,  whilst,  our  public  edifices,  like  theirs, 
will  be  worthy  for  their  proportion  of  the  landscape  in 
which  we  set  them,  for  conversation,  for  art,  for  music, 
for  worship.  We  shall  be  rich  to  great  purposes ;  poor 
only  for  selfish  ones.  Now  what  help  for  these  evils? 
How  can  the  man  who  has  learned  but  one  art  procure 
all  the  conveniences  of  life  honestly  ?  Shall  we  say  all 
we  think?  Perhaps  with  his  own  hands.  Suppose  he 
collects  or  makes  them  ill,  yet  he  has  got  their  lesson. 
If  he  cannot  do  that,  then  perhaps  he  can  go  without. 
Immense  wisdom  and  riches  are  in  that.  It  is  better  to 
go  without  than  to  have  them  at  too  great  a  cost.  Let 
us  learn  the  meaning  of  economy.  Economy  is  a  high, 
humane  office,  a  sacrament  when  its  aim  is  grand  ;  when 
it  is  the  prudence  of  simple  tastes,  when  it  is  practised 


for  freedom,  or  love,  or  devotion.  Much  of  the  economy 
which  we  see  in  houses  is  of  a  base  origin,  and  is  best 
kept  out  of  sight.  Parched  corn  eaten  to-day,  that  I 
may  have  roast  fowl  to  my  dinner  on  Sunday,  is  a  base- 
ness ;  but  parched  corn  and  a  house  with  one  apartment, 
that  I  may  be  free  of  all  perturbations  of  mind,  that  I 
may  be  serene  and  docile  to  what  the  god  shall  speak, 
and  girt  and  road-ready  for  the  lowest  mission  of  know- 
ledge or  good-will,  is  frugality  for  gods  and  heroes." 


BEWARE    OF    NUMBER    TEN. 

A  TALE  IN  EIGHT  CHAPTERS. 

CHAPTER  III. 

AFTER  that  dinner  Mrs.  Moths  sat  in  her  little  draw- 
ing-room, busily  engaged  in  arranging  the  prelimi- 
naries for  the  ensuing  ball.  Julius  lay  with  an  air  of 
listless  ease  stretched  upon  a  couch,  apparently  in  deep 
thought,  and  at  intervals  running  his  long  white  fingers 
through  the  voluminous  locks  which  shadowed  his  brow. 
"  You  are  looking  well,  Julius,  dear,  though  perhaps  a 
little  too  pale,"  said  the  fond  parent. 

"  Too  pale  !  nay  mother,  it  renders  one  distingue,  the 
mere  physical  strength  of  proportion  is  very  com.^o.i  it 
a  country  ball  among  a  host  of  farmers  and  sportsmen ; 
nothing  renders  a  man  so  typical  of  intellect,  so  intensely 
interesting  to  the  fair  sex,  and  so  enviable  to  the  rougher 
sex,  than  to  be  as  the  poet  hath  it,—"  Sicklied  o'er  with 
the  pale  cast  of  thought." 

"No  doubt,  my  dear  boy,  you  are  quite  right;]  but 
now  do  not  let  your  hair  hang  so  much  over  your  fore- 
head, use  a  little  of  my  fixature,  and 

"  No  doubt,  when  night  comes,  I  shall  light  up  very 
well,"  interposed  the  son,  laughingly. 

"Ay,  and  do  some  execution  among  the  ladies,  apro- 
pos of  that,  Julius,  the  family  of  Sir  F.  P.  will  be  there; 
and  you  must  not  be  vain  if  I  tell  you,  that  Mrs.  Jones, 
who  is  a  great  friend  of  theirs,  called  here  this  morning, 
and  told  me  of  your  introduction  to  Miss  Grace,  ay,  and 
what  she  said  of  you." 

Had  some  demon  put  these  words  in  the  good  lady's 
mouth  ?  Julius  started  from  his  seat,  saying,  "  What  did 
she  say,  mother  ?" 

"  For  shame,  Julius,  to  wish  me  to  tell  a  young  lady's 
secret ;  but  this  for  your  satisfaction,  it  was  nothing  to 
your  disparagement,  you  have  an  excellent  chance  there 
Julius,  a  match  in  every  way  worthy  of  you." 

With  the  strange  perversity  of  human  nature  as  shown 
at  least  in  such  minds,  Julius  recovering  his  self-posses- 
sion said,  "Nay,  you  know  I  am  suited  with  a  wife, 
mother,  my  little  Rachel  will  not  be  easily  eclipsed." 

"  She  is  more  fit  for  a  curate's  wife,  Julius." 

This  was  another  idea  parallel  to  his  own ;  fate  was 
woAing  for  him,  the  spontaneous  thoughts  of  two  persons 
must  be  more  than  chance,  and  he  replied,  "  Perhaps  so, 
mother,  but  then,"  playfully,  "  it  is,  after  all,  a  pity  there 
are  so  many  of  these  dear  creatures  in  the  world,  it  ren- 
ders matrimony  very  perplexing." 

"  You  horrid  conceited   monster,"   said  the  mother, 
why  I  really  believe  you  think  that  you  are  the  only 
man  in  the  world." 

"  Then  I  wish  I  were  not  the  one  I  am,  but  one  of  the 
others  who  may  rest  quite  unplagued  with  the  bright  eyes 
and  attentions  of  the  fair  sex." 

"  Pooh,  pooh  !  you  ape,"  said  the  mother,  playfully, 
"  but  now  it  is  high  time  to  dress  for  the  ball.  Prepare 
to  conquer,  Julius  ;  and  let  us  hope  that,  although  t-his  ball 
has  fallen  upon  that  hateful  number  ten,  being  the  tenth 
of  the  month,  that  you  may  be  successful." 

CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  largest  room  in  the  largest  inn  in  the  town  had  been 
engaged  for  the  annual  ball ;  at  one  end  was  a  raised  dais 
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for  the  lords  and  ladies,  patronesses,  and  other  magnates 
of  the  town. 

Leaving  the  masses,  the  town's  people,  the  next  natural 
leaders  of  whom,  by  right  of  rank,  were  the  chemist,  the 
auctioneer,  and  the  wholesale  grocer,  we  will  to  the  dais, 
where  we  shall  find  seated,  the  great  man  of  the  place,  Colo- 
nel Sir  F.  P.,  (who  had  contested  the  county  so  often  that 
he  had  ruined  his  fortune,)  a  bevy  of  ladies,  whom  it  were 
needless  to  name,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moths,  and  Miss  Grace  P. 
"  Shall  be  happy  to  be  introduced  to  your  son,  Mr. 
Moths,"  said  the  Colonel,  "fine  young  man  I  hear — 
very — he  was  pointed  out  to  me  the  other  day — sits  his 
horse  like  a  rough  rider — should  get  him  in  the  cavalry, 
Moths,  nothing  like  it  for  a  young  man — service,  Moths, 
service — I  was  nothing  till  I  had  seen  service — it  makes  a 
man  fine  inside  as  well  as  out." 

"  Fie,  papa,  you  are  quite  a  savage ;  what  are  us  poor 
damsels  to  do  if  all  the  fine  young  men  are  sent  out  of  the 
county  ?  "  said  Miss  Grace. 

Mrs.  Moths'  heart  fluttered  with  pride  and  hope ;  her 
anticipations  were  travelling  half  way  to  meet  her.  Mr. 
Moths  could  scarce  speak  for  pride,  honest  pride  choked 
the  old  man's  utterance  as  he  said,  "  he  is  a  noble  boy, 
Sir  F.,  but  too  sensitive  I  am  afraid." 

"  Sensitive  !  by  Jove  there  must  be  some  mistake  in 
that,  or  it's  not  the  youngster  I  saw  cantering  down  the 
lanes  the  other  day." 

"  Sensitive  !  "  said  Mrs.  Moths,  quickly  perceiving  that 
it  was  no  recommendation  in  the  eyes  of  the  Colonel, 
"  no,  Sir  F.,  he's  as  brave  as  a  lion,  and  as  gentle  as  a 
dove."  As  if  fate  had  had  a  hand  in  it,  and  had  meant 
all  this  as  a  flourish  of  trumpets,  to  herald  the  approach 
of  Julius,  he  at  that  moment  entered  the  room.  Being 
introduced  to  the  Colonel,  he  led  off  the  ball  with  Grace. 
They  were  the  handsomest  pair  in  the  room,  and  Julius 
knew  it ;  he  heard  it  foolishly  whispered  by  some  admir- 
ing old  ladies.  During  the  dancing,  Julius  made  sur- 
prising advances ;  Julius  had  judged  well  of  all  woman 
kind,  none  could  withstand  him — poor  creatures !  But 
Julius  was  not  a  tyrant ;  he  could  stoop  from  his  pedestal, 
he  did ;  he  danced  with  every  pretty  girl  in  the  room, 
nay,  even  with  some  of  questionable  comeliness.  Julius 
would  be  popular  with  the  town's  people. 

Julius  had  mounted  the  very  apex  of  universal  satisfac- 
tion, but  there  is  a  particle  of  gall  in  every  pleasure ;  and 
Julius  fancied,  as  he  and  Grace  passed  a  young  man 
in  lancer  uniform,  whose  moustache,  by  the  way,  he 
lingered  to  admire  and  envy,  he  heard  him  say  to  a  lady 
with  whom  he  was  promenading,  "  extremes  meet,  light 
heels  and  light  heads ; "  but  Julius  was  by  far  too  firm 
upon  his  pedestal  to  be  brought  down  by  such  a  random 
shot.  Had  Julius  not  been  so  much  engaged  he  would 
have  seen,  sitting  upon  the  dais,  side  by  side  with  his 
father,  a  fair  girl,  in  a  white  dress,  the  folds  of  which  hung 
in  form  worthy  the  art  of  old  Greece ;  she  had  but  just 
entered  the  room,  and  the  old  man  had  engaged  her  in 
lively  conversation. 

"  I'^e,  Rachel,"  said  the  good  old  man,  "not  to  be  in 
readiness  when  your  intended  cal'.dd  to  fetch  you.1' 

"  Indeed,  sir,  I  was  not  only  prepared,  but  awaiting 
him;  Julius  was  better  engaged,  as,  indeed,  he  seem* 
now,"  said  Rachel,  "  1  came  with  my  cousin.  Captain 
Brocoley,  whom,  you  see,  is  quite  as  eager  as  Julius  to 
leave  me  for  better  company,"  said  she,  pointing  to  the 
young  officer  L-c<'->re  mentioned. 

It  was  with  a  quivciing  lip  that  she  spoke  so  lightly  of 
the  non-appearance  of  Julius — "it  was  no  engagement, 
but  she  expected  him ;  "  a  deep  mantling  blush  spread 
over  her  beautiful  face. 

"  Jealous,  young  lady,  by  all  that's  beautiful,"  said  the 
old  man,  "  but  never  mind  j  come,  come,  young  men  will 
be  young  men." 

'•'  Jealousy,  sir,"  said  Rachel,  firmly,  is  the  handmaiden 
of  love,  without  Irve  there  can  be  no  jealousy." 


"  Rachel!  Rachel!  I  was  but  in  joke,  these  words  of 
yours  are  more,"  the  old  man  said. 

As  if  to  wipe  away  all  their  effects  from  the  mind  of  her 
kind  old  friend,  whom  she  really  loved,  she  became  from 
that  moment  merry,  witty,  merrier  than  she  had  ever  been 
known.  The  old  man's  good  sense  told  him  .the  hollow- 
ness  of  that  laugh,  and  the  unnatural  vivacity  of  the  spirits 
with  which  the  young  girl  now  seemed  overflowing. 

"  Will  my  pretty  cousin  accept  me  for  the  next  set  ? " 
asked  Captain  Brocoley,  approaching  them. 

"  Miss  Graham  never  dances,"  said  the  old  man. 

"  Indeed,  I  will  this  once,  if  but  to  erase  the  foolish 
notion  of  our  whole  society,  who  think  I  am — you  know 
what — and  can't  dance,"  said  Rachel,  laughing. 

Rachel  and  her  partner  had  now  become  the  objects  of 
attention  ;  the  graceful  figure  of  the  young  officer,  in  his 
glittering  uniform,  side  by  side  with  such  a  gem  of 
womanhood,  in  so  plain  a  setting,  did  much  to  erase  the 

effect  of  Julius  and  Miss  P .     Julius  had  not  notL  -d 

the  entrance  of  Rachel,  till  he  saw  her  whirling  in  the 
mazes  of  the  dance  with  the  young  lancer;  and  then — 
consistent  young  man — his  blood  mounted  to  his  cheeks, 
he  trembled  with  indignation.  How  dared  she  dance 
without  his  permission  ?  and  she,  too,  who  never  danced  ! 
How  he  detested  that  hated  officer. 

"  That  is  the  finest  uniform  in  the  service  j  do  you  not 
think  so,  Mr.  Moths  ?"  said  Miss  Grace. 

"Nothing  is  so  detestable  to  me  as  a  soldier — there 
are  no  puppies  like  them,"  said  Julius. 

"  You  are  right,  Mr.  Moths,  there  are  no  puppies  to 
equal  soldiers,  except  it  be  those  who  envy  them  their 
dress  without  emulatingtheircourage — a  truly  elegant  com- 
pliment, Mr.  Moths,  especially  to  a  soldier's  daughter," 
said  the  proud  beauty,  haughtily. 

"A  thousand  pardons,  madame.  My  dear  Miss  P.,  I 
felt  indignant  at  the  airs  yonder  young  man  is  evidently 
giving  himself  upon  the  mere  strength  of  his  uniform ; 
and,"  continuing,  as  she  was  about  to  reply,  "  is  not  a 
little  envy  allowable  when  uniforms  attract  the  attention  of 
such  eyes  as  yours?" 

"  We  will  to  the  refreshment  room — I  shall  dance  no 
more  at  present,"  said  the  young  lady. 

Julius  retired  to  one  corner  of  the  room  in  high 
dudgeon ;  he  was  not  used  to  be  controled  by  a  woman ; 
it  was  insufferable.  What  could  be  the  meaning  of 
Rachel  dancing  at  all,  but  particularly  with  that  brilliant 
uniform  ?  Oh,  he  knew;  for  when  Julius  wanted  to  dis- 
cover the  source  of  the  actions  of  others  hein  variably  probed 
his  own  motive  powers,  and  now  he  remembered  that  when 
he  had  felt  some  uncertainty  about  the  conquest  of  the 
heart  of  Miss  P.,  he  had  intended  to  play  off  Rachel. 
She  had  taken  up  his  game  with  the  hope  of  serving  him. 
tt  was  an  opportunity  of  breaking  off  bis  engagement  with 
her  fortunate  beyond  his  anticipations.  The  thought  was 
warm  within  his  breast  when  Rachel  carelessly,  though  cour- 
teously, bowed  to  him  as  she  passed  hanging  upon  the  arm 
of  Captain  Brocoley.  She  even  dared,  at  least  he  thought 
so,  to  smile  ironically ;  he  made  an  angry  and  impatient 
movement  as  if  to  address  her,  but  she  had  vanished. 
He  again  sought  Miss  Grace,  but  the  summer  sun  had 
vanished  from  her  countenance;  she  met  his  gaze  with  a 
frown ;  she  was  standing  in  the  midst  of  a  little  knot  of 
senior  ladies  and  gentlemen. 

"  Well,  Grace,"  said  Sir  F.,  "  how  many  victories  has 
this  night  added  to  your  list  ?" 

"  Having  sought  for  none,  papa,  I  have  gained  none; 
indeed  there  was  none  worth  the  seeking,"  said  the 
young  lady,  languishingly.  Julius  winced. 

"Indeed,  Miss  Grace,"  said  Mrs.  Moths,  "your  con- 
quests are  made  unsought  by  yourself,  for  if  I  mistake 
not,  one  poor  victim  is  not  a  hundred  miles  off." 

"  Then  he  might  be,  poor  fellow,  and  have  an  equal 
chance  of  being  proud  of  his  captivity,"  replied  the 
young  beauty,  not  deigning  to  notice  Julius. 
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"  Pooh,  pooh,"  said  Sir  F.,  "  talk  not  to  me,  Grace,  an 
old  campaigner,  about  making  no  conquests.  Nay,  did  I 
not  know  you  to  be  anything  but  a  young  scamp,  I 
should  not  be  surprised  at  this  evening's  leading  you  to 
steal  a  march  upon  me,  and  that  you  would  matrimonially 
have  made  away  with  yourself  and  somebody  else,"  said 
the  old  Colonel,  laughing. 

"Nay,  papa,  an  old  campaigner  like  you  must  know 
the  love'  for  the -cloth  in  military  families  would  prevent 
the  possibility  of  a  soldier's  daughter  eloping  with  any 
one  but  a  soldier.  Now,  you  know  there  was  but  one  iu 
the  room  this  evening  besides  yourself,  and  he  seems 
engaged  already."  Julius  again  winced. 

They  were  here  interrupted  by  the  return  of  the 
Captain. 

"  Brocoley,  by  Jove,"  said  the  Colonel,  and  addressing 
that  gentleman,  "  why  it  has  been  whispered  that  you  had, 
temporarily  at  least,  eloped  with  Miss  Graham." 

"  Indeed,  Sir,"  said  the  Captain,  "  few  actions  wait 
long  for  misconstruction  j  I  saw  the  lady  to  her  home, 
by  right  of  courtesy  and  cousinship." 

Poor  Julius  could  bear  this  no  longer. 

"  t)oes  cousinship  make  ladies  dance,  Sir,  who  refuse 
to  do  so  upon  principle  ? " 

"  I  seld  m  rate  myself  so  highly,  as  to  imagine  that  I 
can  make  a  lady  do  anything,  Sir." 

"  Gallantly  said,  Brocoley,"  replied  the  Colonel. 

"  Very,"  echoed  Mr.  Moths,  senior. 

"  Very  pretty,  indeed,"  said  Mrs.  Moths,  for  the  first 
time  feeling  as  if  she  should  like  to  see  Julius  cut  the 
Captain's  throat  with  his  own  sword. 

Julius  frowned  very  heavily  ;  he  had  rolled  a  large  and 
fiery  word  up  to  the  tip  of  his  tongue,  but  it  got  no 
further,  for  Grace,  perceiving  it,  laughingly  said  to  Julius, 
"come,  sir,  say  nothing  but  pretty  things  in  this  pre- 
sence ;  and  as  for  you,  sir,  remember  I  forbid  duelling 
as  out  of  fashion,  as  positively  nasty  ;  and  for  your  very 
pretty  sayings,  and  to  honour  at  one  blow  my  father's 
friend  and  his  cloth  we  appoint  you  captain  of  our  home- 
ward body-guard." 

The  Captain  could  but  bow  assent ;  but  Julius  tottered 
with  suppressed  rage,  he  felt  the  strength  of  a  regiment 
in  his  body,  but  like  a  sharp  sword  sealed  within  its  scab- 
bard it  was  useless  in  that  company,  and  he  could  but 
gape  as  the  party  left  the  room.  Julius  had  been 
working  hard,  for  a  first  degree  in  love  that  even- 
ing and  had  been  pluck-ed  ;  and  as  the  Colonel 
asked  him  to  visit  them,  it  was  but  with  a  poor 
grace  that  he  bowed  his  thanks  and  accepted  the 
invitation.  It  was  with  unpleasant  thoughts  in  their 
bosoms  that  the  Moths  family  took  their  seats  in  their 
vehicle  to  return  home  that  evening.  The  old  man  could 
not  understand  about  Rachel.  Mrs.  Moths  could  better 
understand,  than  she  liked  to  admit,  the  conduct  of 
Grace. 

"  The  conceited  puppy ! "  said  Mrs.  Moths,  evidently 
alluding  to  some  one  of  whom  her  son  must  also  have 
been  the**  thinking,  for  he  immediately  added  with  great 
dignity, — 

"  The  blackguard,  mother ! " 

"  Just  so,  my  dear  boy." 

"What  the  Captain  who  saw  Rachel  home  do  you 
mean  ? "  inquired  Mr.  Moths,  his  thoughts  still  running 
upon  Rachel. 

"  Captain  or  no  Captain,  I  do  mean  it,  Sir,"  said  his 
son,  very  fiercely.  But  the  women — the  women  are  all 
as  bad  j  nothing  they  love  so  well  as  a  puppy  in  a  red 
coat." 

"  Ah,  never  mind,  my  dear  boy,"  said  the  mother, 
"you  know  fine  feathers  make  fine  birds." 

"  Red  coat — red  coat ;"  said  the  old  man  dozingly, 
"  the  Captaiu  does  not  wear  a  red  ooat,  he's — he's  in  the 
tenth." 

"Gracious  heavens'."  ejaculated  Mrs.  Moths,  "I  see 
I  it  all '  My  boy  s  unlucky  number  I " 


"  Infernal  foolery  !"  growled  the  old  man ;  and  here, 
fortunately,  they  reached  Motha*  Hope,  and  its  hopeful    • 
young  scion  could  not  but  help  muttering  to  himself  as    i 
he  laid   his  head   upon  his  pillow  that  night — that  there 
seemed  some  truth  in  the  influence  of  that  number  upon 
his  fate. 


GERALD    M  ASSET. 

Most  wretched  men 
Arc  cradled  into  poetry  by  wrong: 
They  learn  in  suffering  what  they  teach  in  song. 

SHELLEY. 

THE  reader  of  the  miscellaneous  cheap  literature  of  the 
day  has  doubtless  more  than  once  met  with  the  name  of 
Gerald  Massey  attached  to  poems  strikingly  beautiful  in 
language  and  intensely  passionate  in  feeling.  These 
poems  have  heretofore  been  published  chiefly  in  journals 
which  are  yet  in  a  great  measure  tabooed  in  what  arc 
regarded  as  "  respectable  literary  circles."  The  "  Spirit 
of  Freedom,"  a  cheap  journal,  started  in  1849,  and  written 
exclusively  by  working-men,  contained  a  large  number  of 
them  j  and  others  have  since  appeared  in  the  "  Christian 
Socialist,"  a  cheap  journal  conducted  by  clergymen  of 
the  Church  of  England  ;  and  many  others  also  of  great 
beauty  have  oeen  published  in  The  Leader,  &  re- 
markably able  journal  conducted  by  Thornton  Hunt,  the 
son  of  the  poet. 

You  see  at  once  that  the  writer  is  a  man  of  vivid 
genius,  and  is  full  of  the  true  poetic  fire.  Some  of  his 
earlier  pieces  are  indignant  expostulations  with  society  at 
the  wrongs  of  suffering  humanity ;  passionate  protests 
against  those  hideous  disparities  of  life  which  meet  our 
eye  on  every  side  ;  against  power  wrongfully  used; 
against  fraud  and  oppression  in  their  more  rampant 
forms;  mingled  with  appeals  to  the  higher  influences  of 
knowledge,  justice,  mercy,  truth,  and  love.  It  is  always 
thus  with  the  poet  who  has  worked  his  way  to  the  light 
through  darkness,  suffering,  and  toil.  Give  a  poor 
down- trodden  man  culture,  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
you  only  increase  his  sensitiveness  to  pain ;  you  agonize 
him  with  the  sight  of  pleasures  which  are  to  him  for- 
bidden ;  you  quicken  his  sense  of  despair  at  the  frightful 
inequalities  of  the  human  lot.  There  are  thousands  of 
noble  natures,  with  minds  which,  under  better  circum- 
stances, would  have  blessed  and  glorified  their  race,  who 
have  been  for  ever  blasted — crushed  into  the  mire — or  con- 
demned to  courses  of  desperate  guilt  I — for  one  who,  like 
Gerald  Massey,  has  nobly  risen  above  his  trials  and 
temptations,  and  triumphed  over  them.  And  when  such 
a  man  does  find  a  voice,  surely  "rose-water"  verses  and 
"hot-pressed"  sonnets  are  not  to  he  expected  of  him: 
such  things  are  not  by  any  means  the  natural  products  of 
a  life  of  desperate  struggling  with  poverty.  When  the 
self-risen  and  self-educated  man  speaks  and  writes  now- 
a-days,  it  is  of  the  subjects  nearest  to  his  heart.  Litera- 
ture is  not  a  mere  intelligent  epicurism  with  men  who 
have  suffered  and  grown  wise,  but  a  real,  earnest,  pas- 
sionate, vehement,  living  thing — a  power  to  move  others, 
a  means  to  elevate  themselves  and  to  emancipate 
their  order.  This  is  a  marked  peculiarity  of  our  times : 
knowledge  is  now  more  than  ever  regarded  as  a  power  to 
elevate,  not  merely  individuals,  but  classes.  Hence  the 
most  intelligent  of  working-men  at  this  day  are  intensely 
political :  we  merely  state  this  as  a  fact  not  to  be  dis- 
puted. In  former  times,  when  literature  was  regarded 
mainly  in  the  light  of  a  rich  man's  luxury,  poets  who  rose  ; 
out  of  the  working-class  'sung  as  their  patrons  wished. 
Bloomfield  and  Clare  sang  of  the  quiet  beauty  of  rural 
life,  arid  painted  pictures  of  evening  skies,  purling  brooks 
and  grassy  meads.  Burns  could  with  difficulty  repress 
the  "  Jacobin  "  spirit  which  burned  within  him  ;  and  yet 
even  he  was  rarely  if  ever  political  in  his  tone.  His 
strongest  verses  having  a  political  bearing  were  those  ad-  j 
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dressed  to  the  Scotch  Representatives  in  reference  to  the 
Excise  regulations  as  to  the  distillation  of  whiskey.  But 
come  down  to  our  own  day,  and  mark  the  difference  : 
;  Elliott,  Nicoll,  Bamford,  the  author  of  "  Ernest,"  the 
Chartist  Epic,  Davis,  the  "  Belfast  Man,"  De  Jean,  Massey, 
and  many  others,  are  intensely  political ;  and  they  defend 
themselves  for  their  selection  of  subjects  as  Elliott  did 
when  he  said,  "Poetry  is  impassioned  truth;  and  why 
should  we  not  utter  it  in  the  shape  that  touches  our  con- 
dition the  most  closely — the  political  ? "  But  how  it 
happens  that  the  writings  of  working-men  now-a-days  so 
generally  assume  the  political  tone,  will  be  best  ascer- 
tained from  the  following  sketch  of  the  life  of  Gerald 
Massey : — 

He  was  bora  in  May,  1828,  and  is,  therefore,  barely 
twenty-three  years  of  age.  He  first  saw  the  light  in  a 
little  stone  hut  near  Tring,  in  Herts,  one  of  those  mise- 
rable abodes  in  which  so  many  of  our  happy  peasantry — 
their  country's  pride ! — are  condemned  to  live  and  die. 
Ninepence  a  week  was  the  rent  of  this  hovel,  the  roof  of 
which  was  so  low  that  a  man  could  not  stand  upright 
in  it.  Massey's  father  was,  and  still  is,  a  canal  boatman, 
earning  the  wage  of  ten  shillings  a  week.  Like  most  other 
peasants  in  this  "  highly-favoured  Christian  country,"  he 
has  had  no  opportunities  of  education,  and  never  could 
write  his  own  name.  But  Gerald  Massey  was  blessed  in 
his  mother,  from  whom  he  derived  a  finely  organized 
brain  and  a  susceptible  temperament.  Though  quite 
illiterate  like  her  husband,  she  had  a  firm,  free  spirit — 
it's  broken  now ! — a  tender  yet  courageous  heart,  and  a 
pride  of  honest  poverty  which  she  never  ceased  to 
cherish.  But  she  needed  all  her  strength  and  courage  to 
bear  up  under  the  privations  of  her  lot.  Sometimes  the 
husband  fell  out  of  work ;  and  there  was  no  bread  in  the 
cupboard  except  what  was  purchased  by  the  labour  of 
the  elder  children,  some  of  whom  were  early  sent  to  work 
in  the  neighbouring  silk-mill.  One  week,  when  bread 
was  much  dearer  than  now,  and  the  father  out  of  work, 
all  the  income  of  the  household  was  5s.  9d. ;  but  with 
this  the  thrifty  mother  managed  to  provide  for  the 
family — and  there  wt-re  not  fewer  than  six  children  to 
feed — without  incurring  a  penny  of  debt.  Disease,  too, 
often  fell  upon  the  family,  cooped  up  in  that  unwhole- 
some hovel;  indeed,  the  wonder  is,  not  that  our  pea- 
santry should  be  diseased,  and  grow  old  and  haggard 
before  their  time,  but  that  they  should  exist  at  all  in  such 
lazar-houses  and  cesspools. 

None  of  the  children  of  this  poor  family  were  educated, 
in  the  common  acceptance  of  the  term.  Several  of  them 
were  sent  for  a  short  time  to  a  penny  school,  where  the 
teacher  and  the  taught  were  about  on  a  par;  but  so  soon 
as  they  were  of  age  to  work,  the  children  were  sent  to 
the  silk  mill.  The  poor  cannot  afford  to  keep  their 
children  at  school,  if  they  are  of  an  age  to  work  and  earn 
money.  They  must  help  to  eke  out  the  parents'  slender 
gains,  even  though  it  be  by  only  a  few  pence  weekly.  So, 
at  eight  years  of  age,  Gerald  Massey  went  into  the  silk- 
manufactory,  rising  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
toiling  there  till  half-past  six  in  the  evening ;  up  in  the 
grey  dawn,  or  in  the  winter  before  the  daylight,  and 
trudging  to  the  factory  through  the  wind  or  in  the  snow ; 
seeing  the  sun  only  through  the  factory  windows ;  breath- 
ing an  atmosphere  laden  with  rank  oily  vapour,  his  ears 
deafened  by  the  roar  of  incessant  wheels, 

"  Still,  all  day  the  iron  wheels  go  onward, 

Grinding  life  down  from  its  mark ; 
And  the  children's  souU  which  God  is  calling  sunward 
Spin  on  blindly  in  the  dark." 

What  a  lifr  for  a  child  !  What  a  substitute  for  tender 
prattle,  foi  .hildish  glee,  for  youthful  playtime  !  Then 
home  shivertig  under  the  oold,  starless  sky,  on  Saturday 
nights,  with  VM.,  Is.,  or  Is.  3d.,  for  the  whole  week's 
work;  for  su^h  were  the  respective  amounts  of  the 
wages  earned  by  the  child  labour  of  Gerald  Massey. 


But  the  mill  was  burned  down,  and  the  children  held 
jubilee  over  it.  The  boy  stood  for  twelve  hours  in  the 
wind,  and  sleet,  and  mud,  rejoicing  in  the  conflagration 
which  thus  liberated  him.  Who  can  wonder  at  this  ? 
Then  he  went  to  straw-plaiting — as  toilsome,  and  per- 
haps more  unwholesome  than  factory-work.  Without 
exercise,  in  a  marshy  district,  the  plaiters  were  constantly 
having  racking  attacks  of  ague.  The  boy  had  the  disease 
for  three  years,  ending  with  tertian  ague.  Sometimes 
four  of  the  family  and  the  mother,  lay  ill  of  the  disease 
at  one  time,  all  crying  with  thirst,  with  no  one  to  give 
them  drink,  and  each  too  weak  to  help  the  other.  How 
little  do  we  know  of  the  sufferings  endured  by  the  poor 
and  struggling  classes  of  our  population,  especially  in 
our  rural  districts!  No  press  echoes  their  wants  or 
records  their  sufferings;  and  they  live  almost  as  un- 
known to  us  as  if  they  were  the  inhabitants  of  some 
undiscovered  country. 

Whoever  has  read  Charles  Lamb's  essays  will  remem- 
ber that  exquisite  one,  under  the  head  of  Popular  Falla- 
cies entitled,  "  That  Home  is  Home,  though  it  is  never 
so  homely,"  in  which  he  says,  "  'Tis  a  fine  thing,  to  talk 
of  the  humble  meal  shared  together !  But  what  if  there 
be  no  bread  in  the  cupboard  ?  The  innocent  prattle  of 
his  children  takes  out  the  sting  of  a  man's  poverty  !  But 
the  children  of  the  very  poor  do  not  prattle.  It  is  none 
of  the  least  frightful  features  in  that  condition,  that  there 
is  no  childishness  in  its  dwellings.  Poor  people,  said  a 
sensible  old  nurse  to  us  once,  do  not  bring  up  their 
children ;  they  drag  them  up.  The  little  careless  darling 
of  the  wealthier  nursery,  in  their  hovel,  is  transformed 
betimes  into  a  premature  reflecting  person.  No  one  has 
time  to  dandle  it,  no  one  thinks  it  worth  while  to  coax  it, 
to  soothe  it,  to  toss  it  up  and  down,  to  humour  it.  There 
is  none  to  kiss  away  its  tears.  If  it  cries,  it  can  only  be 
beaten.  *  *  *  It  was  never  sung  to — no  one  ever  told 
to  it  a  tale  of  the  nursery.  It  was  dragged  up,  to  live  or 
to  die  as  it  happened.  It  had  no  young  dreams.  It 
broke  at  once  into  the  iron  realities  of  life.  A  child 
exists  not  for  the  very  poor  as  an  object  of  dalliance ;  it 
is  only  another  mouth  to  be  fed,  a  pair  of  little  hands  to 
be  betimes  inured  to  labour.  It  is  the  rival,  till  it  can  be 
the  co-operator,  for  food  with  the  parent.  It  «s  never  his 
mirth,  his  diversion,  his  solace;  it  never  makes  him 
young  again,  with  recalling  his  young  times.  The  chil- 
dren of  the  very  poor  have  no  young  times." 

And  now,  take  as  an  illustration  of  this  vivid  picture, 
the  child-life  of  Gerald  Massey.  "  Having  had  to  earn 
my  own  dear  bread,"  he  says,  "  by  the  eternal  cheapening 
of  flesh  and  blood  thus  early,  I  never  knew  what  childhood 
meant.  1  had  no  childhood.  Ever  since  I  can  remem- 
ber, I  have  had  the  aching  fear  of  want,  throbbing  in 
beart  and  brow.  The  currents  of  my  life  were  early  poi- 
soned, and  few,  methinks,  would  pass  unscathed  through 
the  scenes  and  circumstances  in  which  I  have  lived; 
none  if  they  were  as  curious  and  precocious  as  I  was. 
The  child  comes  into  the  world  like  a  new  coin  whb, 
the  stamp  of  God  upon  it,  and  in  like  manner  as  th  3 
Jews  sweat  down  sovereigns  by  hustling  them  in  a  bag  h> 
get  gold-dust  out  of  them,  so  is  the  poor  man's  chilri 
hustled  and  sweated  down  in  this  bag  of  society  to  get 
wealth  out  of  it ;  and  even  as  the  impress  of  the  Queen 
is  effaced  by  the  Jewish  process,  so  is  the  image  of  God 
orn  from  heart  and  brow,  and  day-by-day  the  child 
recedes  devil-ward.  I  look  back  now  with  wonder,  not 
that  so  few  escape,  but  that  any  escape  at  all,  to  win  a 
nobler  growth  for  their  humanity.  So  blighting  are  the 
influences  which  surround  thousands  in  early  life,  to 
which  I  can  bear  such  bitter  testimony." 

And  how  fared  the  growth  of  this  child's  mind  the 
while  ?  Thanks  to  the  care  of  his  mother,  who  had  sent 
him  to  the  penny  school,  he  had  learnt  to  read,  and  the 
desire  to  read  had  been  awakened.  Books,  however, 
were  very  scarce.  The  Bible  and  Bunvan  were  the  prin- 
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cipal;  he  committed  many  chapters  of  the  former  to 
memory,  and  accepted  all  Banyan's  allegory  as  bond  fide 
history.  Afterwards  he  obtained  access  to  "  Robinson 
Crusoe"  and  a  few  Wesleyan  tracts  left  at  the  cottage. 
These  constituted  his  sole  reading,  until  he  came  up  to 
London  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  as  an  errand  boy;  and  now  for 
the  first  time  in  his  life  he  met  with  plenty  of  books,  reading 
all  that  came  in  his  way,  from  Lloyd's  Penny  Times,  to 
Cobbett's  works,  "French  without  a  Master,"  together 
with  English,  Roman,  and  Grecian  history.  A  ravishing 
awakenment  ensued — the  delightful  sense  of  growing 
knowledge — the  charm  of  new  thought — the  wonders  of 
a  new  world.  VTill  then,"  he  says,  "I  had  often 
wondered  why  I  lived  at  all — whether, 

It  was  not  better  not  to  be 
I  was  so  full  of  misery. 

Now  I  began  to  think  that  the  crown  of  all  desire,  and 
the  sum  of  all  existence,  was  to  read  and  get  knowledge. 
Read  !  read  !  read  !  I  used  to  read  at  all  possible  times, 
and  in  all  possible  places ;  up  in  bed  till  two  or  three  in 
the  morning — nothing  daunted  by  once  setting  the  bed 
on  fire.  Greatly  indebted  was  I  also  to  the  bookstalls, 
where  I  have  read  a  great  deal,  often  folding  a  leaf  in  a 
book  and  returning  the  next  day  to  continue  the  subject ; 
but  sometimes  the  book  was  gone,  and  then  great  was 
my  grief  1  When  out  of  a  situation,  I  have  often  gone 
without  a  meal  to  purchase  a  book.  Until  I  fell  in  love, 
and  began  to  rhyme  as  a  matter  of  consequence,  I  never 
had  the  least  predilection  for  poetry.  In  fact,  I  always 
eschewed  it ;  it  I  ever  met  with  any,  I  instantly  skipped  it 
over,  and  passed  on  as  one  does  with  the  description  of 
scenery,  &c.,  in  a  novel.  I  always  loved  the  birds  and 
flowers,  the  woods  and  the  stars  ;  I  felt  delight  in  being 
alone  in  a  summer-wood,  with  song  like  a  spirit  in  the  trees, 
and  the  golden  sun-bursts  glinting  through  the  verdurous 
roof,  and  was  conscious  of  a  mysterious  creeping  of  the 
blood  and  tingling  of  the  nerves,  when  standing  alone  in 
the  starry  midnight,  as  in  God's  own  presence-chamber. 
But  until  I  began  to  rhyme,  I  cared  nothing  for  written 
poetry ;  the  first  verses  I  ever  made  were  upon  '  Hope/ 
when  1  was  utterly  hopeless ;  and  after  I  had  begun,  I 
never  ceased  for  about  four  years,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  I  rushed  into  print." 

There  was,  of  course,  crudeness  both  of  thought  and 
expression  in  the  first  verses  of  the  poet,  which  were 
published  in  a  provincial  paper.  But  there  was  nerve, 
rhythm,  and  poetry ;  the  burthen  of  the  song  was  "  At 
eventime  it  shall  be  light.'  The  leading  idea  of  the 
poem  was  the  power  of  knowledge,  virtue,  and  temper- 
ance, to  elevate  the  condition  of  the  poor — a  noble  idea 
truly.  Shortly  after  he  was  encouraged  to  print  a  shil- 
ling volume  of  "  Poems  and  Chansons "  in  his  native 
town  of  Tring,  of  which  some  250  copies  were  sold.  Of 
his  later  poems  we  shall  afterwards  speak. 

But  a  new  power  was  now  working  upon  his  nature,  as 
•  aight  have  been  expected — the  power  of  opinion  as  ex- 
iressed  in  books,  and  in  the  discussions  of  his  fellow 
workers. 

"  As  an  errand  boy,"  he  says,  "  I  had  of  course  many 
hardships  to  undergo,  and  to  bear  with  much  tyranny ; 
and  that  led  me  into  reasoning  upon  men  and  things, 
the  causes  of  misery,  the  anomalies  of  our  societary  state, 
politics,  &c. ;  and  the  circle  of  my  being  rapidly  out- 
surged  '  New  .power  came  to  me  with  all  that  I  saw,  and 
thought,  and  read.  I  studied  political  works — such  as  Paine, 
Volney,  Howitt,  Louis  Blanc,  &c.,  which  gave  me  another 
element  to  mould  into  my  verse,  though  I  am  convinced 
that  a  poet  must  sacrifice  much  if  he  write  party  political 
poetry.  His  politics  must  be  above  the  pinnacle  of  party - 
zeal;  the  politics  of  eternal  truth,  right,  and  justice. 
He  must  not  waste  a  life  on  what  to-morrow  may  prove 
to  have  been  merely  the  question  of  a  day.  The  French 
Revolution  of  1848  had  the  greatest  effect  on  me  of  any 
circumstance  connected  with  my  own  life.  It  was  scarred 


and  blood-burnt  into  the  very  core  of  my  being.  This 
little  volume  of  mine  is  the  fruit  thereof.*" 

But  meanwhile,  he  had  been  engaged  in  other  literary 
work.  Full  of  new  thoughts,  and  bursting  with  aspira- 
tions for  freedom,  he  started,  in  April,  1849,  a  cheap 
journal,  written  entirely  by  working  men,  entitled  "  The 
Spirit  of  Freedom  : "  it  was  full  of  fiery  earnestness,  and 
half  of  its  weekly  contents  were  supplied  by  Gerald 
Massey  himself,  who  acted  as  editor.  It  cost  him  five 
situations  during  a  period  ^>i  eleven  months, — twice 
because  he  was  detected  burning  candle  far  on  into  the 
night,  and  three  times  because  of  the  tone  of  the  opinions 
to  which  he  gave  utterance.  The  French  Revolution  of 
1848  having,  amongst  its  other  issues,  kindled  the  zeal  of 
the  working  men  in  this  country  in  the  cause  of  associa- 
tion, Gerald  Massey  eagerly  joined  them,  and  he  has 
been  recently  instrumental  in  giving  some  impetus  to 
that  praiseworthy  movement, — the  object  of  which  is  to 
permanently  elevate  the  condition  of  the  producing 
classes,  by  advancing  them  to  the  status  of  capitalists  as 
well  as  labourers.  He  is  now  the  Secretary  to  the 
Working  Tailors'  Association,  at  34,  Castle  Street  East, 
Oxford  Street,  an  association  of  which  we  have  already 
given  some  account  in  the  columns  of  this  journal. 

A  word  or  two  as  to  Gerald  Massey's  recent  poetry. 
Bear  in  mind  that  he  is  yet  but  a  youth — at  twenty-three 
a  man  can  scarcely  be  said  fairly  to  have  entered  his  man- 
hood ;  and  yet,  if  we  except  Robert  Nicoll,  who  died  at 
twenty-four,  we  know  of  no  English  poet  of  his  class,  who 
has  done  anything  to  compare  with  him.  Some  of  his 
most  beautiful  pieces,  his  "Lyrics  of  Love,"  originally 
appeared  in  the  columns  of  the  Leader.  They  give  you 
the  idea  of  a  practised  hand — one  who  has  reached  the 
full  prime  of  his  poetic  manhood.  Take,  for  instance, 
his  t(  Lyric  of  Love,"  so  full  of  beauty  and  tenderness. 

Heaven  hath  its  crown  of  stars,  the  Earth 

Her  glory-robe  of  flowers  ; 
The  grand  old  woods  have  music, 

Green  leaves,  and  silver  showers ; 
The  birds  have  homes  where  honey  blooms 

In  beauty  bend  above ; 
High-yearning  hearts  their  rainbow  dream, 

And  we,  Sweet !  we  have  love. 

There's  sorrow  for  the  suffering  poor 
«          On  Misery's  bosom  nurst, 

Rich  robes  for  ragged  souls,  and  crowns] 

For  branded  brows  Cain-cursed  ; 
But  Cherubim,  with  clasping  wings, 

Ever  about  us  be, 
And  happiest  of  God's  happy  things, 

There's  love  for  you  and  mo. 

We  walk  not  with  the  jewelled  great, 

Where  Love's  dear  name  is  sold  ; 
Yet  we  have  wealth  we  would  not  give 

For  all  their  world  of  gold. 
We  revel  not  in  corn  or  wine, 
i  Yet  have  we,  from  above, 

Manna  divine ;  then  we'll  not  pine, 

Do  we  not  live  and  love  ? 

Thy  lips,  that  kiss  till  death,  have  turned. 

Life's  water  into  wine ; 
The  sweet  life  melting  thro'  thy  looks. 

Hath  made  my  life  divine  ; 
All  Love's  dear  promise  hath  been  kept 

Since  thou  to  me  wert  given — 
A  ladder  for  my  soul  to  climb 

And  summer  high  in  heaven. 

I  know,  dear  heart !  in  our  bright  lot 

May  mingle  tears  and  sorrow  ; 
Well,' Love's  glad  rainbow's  built  from  tears 

To-day,  with  smiles  to-morrow  ! 
The  sunshine  from  our  sky  may  die, 

The  greenness  from  life's  tree; 
But  ever,  'mid  the^  scathe  and  storm, 

Thy  nest  shall  sheltered  be ! 

I  see  thee  !  Ararat  of  my  life, 

Thou  smil'st  the  waves  above ; 
Thou  hail'st  me  Victor  in  the  strife, 

And  beckon'st  me  with  love  I 
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The  world  may  never  know,  dear  heart, 

Halt'  what  I've  found  in  thee  I 
But,  t::o'  nought  to  the  world,  dear  heart, 

Thou  'rt  all  the  world  to  me  ! 

Nor  are  his  Songs  of  Progress  less  full  of  poetic  power 
and  beauty.  We  could  make  extracts  in  proof  of  this 
which  would  charm  our  readers,  but  will  satisfy  ourselvei 
for  the  present  with  the  following,  commending  th< 
volume  itself  to  the  perusal  of  our  readers. 

THE  KINGLIEST  KINGS. 

Ho  I  ye  who  in  a  noble  work 

Win  scorn,  as  flames  draw  air, 
And,  in  the  way  where  lions  lurk, 

God's  image  bravely  bear, 
Tho'  trouble-tried  and  torture-torn. 
The  kingliest  Kings  are  crowned  with  thorn. 

Life's  glory,  like  the  bow  in  heaven, 

Still  springeth  from  the  cloud  ! 
And  soul  ne'er  soared  the  starry  seven 
I    But  Pain's  fire-chariot  rode  ; 
They've  battled  best  who've  boldliest  borne : 
The  kingliest  Kings  are  crowned  with  thorn. 

The  Martyr's  fire-crown  on  the  brow 

Doth  into  glory  burn  : 
And  tears  that  from  Love's  torn  heart  flow 

To  pearls  of  spirit  turn  1 
And  dear  heart-hopes  in  pangs  are  born 
The  kingliest  Kings  are  crowned  with  thorn. 

As  Beauty  in  Death's  cerement  shrouds, 

And  stars  bejewel  night, 
God's  splendour  lives  in  dim  heart-clouds, 

And  suffering  nurseth  might ; 
The  murkiest  hour  brings  forth  the  morn  : 
The  kingliest  Kings  are  crowned  with  thorn. 

From  these  extracts  the  peculiar  genius  of  Gerald 
Massey  may  be  inferred  ;  he  is  not  a  descriptive  so  much 
as  a  didactic  poet.  He  is  a  teacher  through  the  heart. 
He  is  familiar  with  the  passions,  and  leans  towards  the 
tender  and  loving  aspect  of  our  nature.  He  takes  after 
Burns  more  than  after  Wordsworth,  Elliott  rather  than 
Thomson.  He  is  but  a  young  man,  though  he  has  had 
crowded  into  his  twenty-three  years  already  the  life  of  an 
old  man.  He  has  won  his  experience  in  the  school  of 
the  poor,  and  nobly  earned  his  title  to  speak  to  them  as 
a  man  and  a  brother,  dowered  with  "  the  hate  of  hate, 
the  scorn  of  scorn,  the  love  of  love."  Cordially  wel- 
coming his  little  volume  as  an  earnest  of  still  better 
things  at  his  hand,  we  wish  him  a  long  career  "of  useful 
and  honourable  labour. 


LOOK  TO  THE  BRIGHT  SIDE  ! 

THERE  is  a  bright  and  a  dark  side  to  human  life ;  and  it 
depends  very  much  upon  ourselves  on  which  side  we  are 
to  regard  it.  We  can  cultivate  the  habit  of  looking  on 
either,  by  being  cheerful  or  the  reverse.  For,  cheerful- 
ness is  a  habit,  which  may  be  cultivated,  like  all  other 
habits.  Thus,  we  can  indulge  in  happy  thoughts  ;  we 
are  free  to  follow  a  course  of  action  which  produces 
happiness,  or  to  £  *oid  that  which  ends  in  shame  and 
pufferu,^.  As  we  Labitually  adopt  the  one  or  the  other 
course,  so  Joes  our  character  and  disposition  become  in- 
fluenced and  confirmed.  We  can  positively  do  good,  to 
a  large  extent ;  and  we  can  abstain  from  doing  evil,  to 
almost  an  unlimited  extent.  Say  Anat  the  necessitarians 
may,  freedom  of  will  and  of  action  is  the  possession  of 
every  man  and  woman ;  it  is  sometimes  our  glory,  but 
very  often  it  is  our  shame ;  all  depends  upon  the  manner 
in  which  we  use  it. 

We  can  be  cheerful.  We  can  look  at  the  bright  side 
of  things.  Even  in  pain,  we  can  find  the  germ  of  some 
latent  good  :  we  can  recognise  in  it  a  monitor  to  warn  us, 
a  sentinel  to  point  out  some  hidden  evil  to  be  remedied. 
But  how  little  of  pain  is  there  in  the  world,  when  com- 
pared with  the  amount  of  enjoyment,  and  the  abounding 
means  of  happiness  which  lie  about  us  on  every  side  ! 
The  preponderance  is  greatly  on  the  side  of  good,  if  we 


would  but  recognise  it  and  enjoy  it.  Were  misery  and 
pain  in  the  ascendant,  how  short  would  human  life  be, 
compared  with  what  it  is — for  how  very  small  is  the 
amount  of  pain,  at  the  expense  of  which  existence  may  be 
terminated. 

But  we  are  too  ready  to  take  some  cherished  misery  to 
our  bosom,  and  pet  it  there.  Very  often  it  is  the  child  of 
our  own  fancy.  We  shut  the  door  against  cheerfulness, 
and  make  a  friend  of  gloom.  Careless  of  the  thousand 
sources  of  enjoyment,  and  of  the  many  blessings  vouch- 
safed to  us,  we  indulge  this  spoilt  child  of  ours  till  it 
masters  us.  The  habit  gives  a  colour  to  our  life.  vfWe 
grow  querulous,  moody,  and  unsympathetic.  Our  con- 
versation becomes  full  of  regrets;  we  are  harsh  in  our 
judgment  of  others ;  we  are  unsocial,  and  think  every- 
body else  is  so.  We  make  our  breast  a  storehouse  of 
pain,  which  we  inflict  on  ourselves  not  less  than  upon 
others. 

In  all  this  there  is  a  wilful  multiplication  of  pain.  It 
is  wilful,  because  it  could  be  avoided.  If  we  choose  the 
wrong-headed  and  wrong-hearted  course,  we  soon  find 
that  miserableness  grows  about  us.  We  impart  the  same 
tone  to  others,  and  the  social  atmosphere  in  which  we 
live  becomes  what  we  have  made  it.  Children,  husband, 
wife,  and  domestics  are  involved  in  the  gloom,  and  hap- 
piness is  wantonly  sacrificed. 

But  look  at  the  happy  consequences  which  flow  from 
a  wiser  and  more  benevolent  course.  Try  cheerfulness 
and  love,  and  see  how  genial  and  full  of  blessings  they 
will  prove.  There  will  be  sunshine  always  about  you. 
Life  will  be  full  of  enjoyment.  The  effort  to  make  others 
lappy  will  secure  your  own  happiness.  Love  will  pro- 
duce love,  and  foster  a  loving  nature  on  both  sides. 
Home  will  be  happy,  and  its  attractions  will  never  grow 
stale.  And  from  the  Home  will  issue  happy  natures,  to 
bless  and  gladden  the  world. 

It  is  unquestionably  in  the  heart  of  every  human  being, 
;hat  the  true  seat  of  happiness  is  lodged.  We  need  not 
ook  for  it  without  and  beyond  ourselves.  The  world  is 
what  we  make  it;  it  is  happy  or  otherwise,  as  we  regard 
t.  The  loving  heart  links  the  loving  nature  to  it;  and 
discerns  beauty,  goodness,  and  blessing,  where  others  find 
nly  blanks. 

Love  cherishes  all  hopeful  and  generous  thoughts  of 
mman  good.  It  has  a  seeing  eye  for  all  that  has  been, 
or  all  that  is,  of  great  and  good,  of  beautiful  and  har- 
monious. And  it  looks  through  futurity,  and  discerns 
he  loving  spirit  of  the  universe  still  working  on  and  on, 
or  the  good  of  the  race  of  man. 

Love  is  a  discerner  of  beauty.  It  habitually  contem- 
lates  the  brightest  side  of  things.  It  gathers  pleasures 
rom  under  its  feet.  It  sees  them  in  the  air,  the  green 
rass,  the  clouds,  and  the  sunshine.  It  recognizes  "  the 
lory  in  the  grass,  the  sunshine  on  the  flower."  Its 
ace  is  ever  directed  towards  happiness.  It  encourages 
appy  thought,  and  lives  in  an  atmosphere  of  cheerful- 
ess.  It.  occupies  itself  with  plans  for  the  relief  of  suffer  - 
ng,  and  for  the  diffusion  of  good.  "Even  its  sorrows  are 
nked  with  pleasures,  and  its  tears  are  sweet. 

The  truest  Christian  politeness  is  cheerfulness.  It  is 
graceful,  and  sits  well  on  old  as  well  as  young.  It  is  the 
est  of  all  company,  and  adorns  the  wearer  of  it  more 
lian  rubies  and  diamonds  set  in  gold.  It  costs  nothing, 
nd  yet  is  invaluable ;  for  it  blesses  the  possessor,  and 
rows  up  into  abundant  happiness  in  the  bosoms  of 
thers. 

How  delightful  does  it  make  social  converse.  Here  it 
akes  the  bright  side  of  human  nature.  It  avoids  the 
scription  of  motives,  shuns  useless  reproaches,  and  is 
entle  in  its  judgment  of  others.  It  is  charitable,  gentle, 
nd  truthful.  It  habitually  chooses  cheerful  and  plea- 
urable  topics,  instead  of  the  faults  and  shortcomings  of 
eighbours.  It  does  not  bridle  the  tongue,  because  the 
lioughts  are  true  and  benevolent,  and  the  tongue,  when 
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such  is  the  case,  may  he  freely  trusted.  It  scatters 
about  kind  words,  which  produce  others  in  return  ;  and 
thus  kind  thoughts  are  cherished,  and  kind  actions  are 
increased. 

If  it  is  attacked,  it  will  not  answer  back,  except  in 
mildness.  How  finely  St.  Francis  de  Sales  said—"  If 
you  must  fall  into  any  extreme,  let  it  be  on  the  side  of 
gentleness.  The  human  mind  is  so  constructed,  that  it 
resists  rigour,  and  yields  to  softness.  '  A  mild  word 
quenches  anger,  as  water  quenches  the  rage  of  fire ;  and 
by  benignity  any  soil  may  be  rendered  fruitful.  Truth, 
uttered  with  courtesy,  is  heaping  coals  of  fire  on  the 
head ;  or,  rather,  throwing  roses  in  the  face.  How  can  we 
resist  a  foe  whose  weapons  are  pearls  and  diamonds  ?" 

A  wit  which  raises  a  laugh  at  others'  expense  is  not 
consistent  with  cheerfulness.  We  have  known  some  men. 
and  women  too,  who  would  risk  the  losing  of  a  friend, 
rather  than  let  slip  the  opportunity  of  saying  a  clever 
thing  at  their  expense.  The  desire  was  not  so  much  to 
give  pleasure,  as  to  shine.  They  had  their  pun,  but  they 
opened  a  rankling  wound.  The  gift  of  wit  is  thus  very 
dangerous,  unless  regulated  by  benevolent  feeling.  But 
the  pleasantry  which  proceeds  from  a  cheerful  spirit 
avoids  all  topics  of  painful  results,  and  is  a  source  of  con- 
stant enjoyment.  Merriment,  produced  at  anyone's  cost, 
is  indeed  a  very  bad  thing.  It  indicates  a  want  of  good 
breeding  and  politeness,  and  a  degree  of  selfishness  which 
is  neither  to  be  envied  nor  imitated. 

There  are  certain  points  on  which  forbearance  is  more 
difficult.  In  matters  of  faith — religious,  political,  and 
social — we  are  little  disposed  to  be  tolerant.  We  have  a 
difficulty  in  looking  at  the  bright  side  of  things,  in  a  per- 
son who  believes  the  very  opposite  of  what  we  ourselves 
do,  and  whom  we  may  sincerely  believe  to  be  destined, 
because  of  such  belief,  to  perdition.  We  are  very  much 
disposed  to  "judge"  such  an  one  before  his  time.  We 
are  too  ready  to  serve  out  condemnation,  in  the  spirit  of 
infallibility,  which,  in  man,  is  only  that  of  intolerance. 
Yet,  how  limited  is  the  scope  of  our  own  vision  !  How 
small  the  insight,  of  even  the  wisest  of  us,  into  the  deep 
mysteries  of  eternity !  Even  here,  it  is  possible  to  be 
cheerful,  to  hope  all  things,  and  never  cease  to  look  on 
all  things  in  the  spirit  of  love.  This  wide  difference  in 
opinion  may  be  an  absolute  necessity  of  man's  progress 
as  an  intelligent  being,  and  why  should  we  not  be  content 
to  allow  the  Ruler  of  the  Universe  to  carry  on  his  work 
in  his  own  way  ? 

Let  us  never  lose  trust  in  our  destiny ;  nor,  with  such* 
abounding  proofs  of  beneficent  goodness  on  every  side  of 
us,  cease  to  believe  in  the  final  happiness  and  felicity  of 
our  race.  "  Better  believe,'*  says  Leigh  Hunt,  "  in  a 
fugitive  exception  to  good,  however  mysterious,  generated 
by  some  convulsion  in  the  great  lapses  of  time,  and,  of 
necessity,  worked  off  by  the  energy  of  the  planet  that 
suffers  under  it,  till  the  star  resumes  the  golden  state  of 
tranquillity  natural  to  its  heavenly  brotherhood,  than 
take  for  granted  any  kind  of  perpetuation,  equally  gra- 
tuitous, a  great  deal  more  contradictory,  and  infinitely 
more  saddening.  Where  there  is  a  choice  of  opinions, 
it  is  wise  to  adopt  the  best,  especially  when  we  consider 
that  mankind  has  a  natural  impulse  towards  endeavour, 
and  that  Nature  herself  has  given  us  both  the  endeavour 
and  the  choice." 


HE-ISSUE    OF   ELIZA    COOK'S    POEMS. 

OH,  COME  TO  THE  INGLE-SIDE. 
OH,  come  to  the  ingle-side ! 

For  the  night  is  dark  and  drear; 
The  snow  is  deep,  and  the  mountain  wide, 

Then  stay  and  rest  t.hee  here. 


My  board  is  simply  spread, 

I've  little  food  to  spare, 
But  thou  shalt  break  my  wholesome  bread, 

And  have  a  welcome  share : 
For  while  the  fagot  burns 

To  warm  my  cottage  floor, 
They  never  shall  say  the  poor  man  turns 

A  poorer  from  his  door. 
Then  come  to  the  ingle-side, 

The  night  is  dark  and  drear ; 
The  snow  is  deep,  and  the  mountain  wide, 

-Oh,  stay  and  rest  thee  here  ! 

If  thou  seekest  the  castle  gate, 

Though  broad  that  gate  may  oe^ 
.  A  weary  time  thou'lt  have  to  wait, 

For  it  lets  in  none  like  thce : 
If  thou  cravest  bit  or  sup 

Where  courtly  gallants  feed, 
Thou'lt  find  there  is  nor  p'late  nor  cup 

For  the  starving  lips  of  need. 
They  have  couches  'neath  proud  domes, 

And  downy  ones  they  are ; 
But  the  guests  who  sleep  have  as  princely  homes, 

And  carry  the  pearl  and  star. 
Then  come  to  my  ingle-side, 

For  the  night  is  dark  and  drear ; 
The  snow  is  deep,  and  the  mountain  wide, 

Oh,  stay  and  rest  thee  here ! 

If  thou  wert  rich  and  strong, 

I  would  not  ask  thee  in ; 
But  thy  journey  has  been  lone  and  long^ 

And  thy  tattered  garb  is  thin. 
Thy  limbs  are  stiff  with  cold, 

Thy  hair  is  icy  white ; 
Thou  art  a  pilgrim  far  too  old 

To  face  this  bitter  night. 
Less  pity  might  there  be 

In  a  jjreast  e'er  warmly  clad, 
But  I  have  been  as  poor  as  thee, 

As  hungry  and  as  sad. 
Then  come  to  my  ingle-side, 

The  night  is  dark  and  drear ; 
The  snow  is  deep,  and  the  mountain  wide. 

Oh,  stay  and  rest  thee  here  I 

See,  see  the  shaggy  hound 

Creeps  in  to  thaw  his  coat, 
And  a  frozen  robin  that  I  found 

Chirps  with  a  grateful  note. 
They  claim  and  have  from  me 

What  richer  hands  might  grudge : 
How  right  or  wrong  the  mercy  be 

I  leave  a  God  to  judge. 
And  thou  shalt  sit  by  the  log, 

I'll  feed  thee  as  I  can ; 
For  the  heart  that  cherishes  bird  and  dog, 

Turns  not  from  suffering  man. 
Then  come  to  my  ingle-side, 

The  night  is  dark  and  drear ; 
The  snow  is  deep,  and  the  mountain  wide. 

Oh,  stay  and  rest  thee  here ! 


SPRING. 

WELCOME,  all  hail  to  thee!  welcome,  young  Spring! 
Thy  sun-ray  is  bright  on  the  butterfly's  wing. 
Beauty  shines  forth  in  the  blossom-robed  tree*} 
Perfume  floats  by  on  th'e  soft  southern  breeze. 
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Music,  sweet  music,  sounds  over  the  earth  ; 
One  glad  choral  song  greets  the  primrose's  birth ; 
The  lark  soars  above,  with  its  shrill  matin  strain; 
The  shepherd-boy  tunes  his  reed  pipe  on  the  plain. 

Music,  <sweet  music,  cheers  meadow  and  lea ; 
In  the  song  of* the  blackbird,  the  hum  of  the  bee; 
The  loud  happy  laughter  of  children  at  play 
Proclaims  how  they  worship  Spring's  beautiful  day. 

The  eye  of  the  hale  one,  with  joy  in  its  gleam, 
Looks  up  in  the  noontide,  and  steals  from  the  beam ; 
But  the  cheek  of  the  pale  one  is  marked  with  despair, 
To  feel  itself  fading  when  all  is  so  fair. 

The  hedges,  luxuriant  with  flowers  and  balm, 
Are  purple  with  violets,  and  shaded  with  palm ; 
The  zephyr-kissed  grass  is  beginning  to  wave ; 
Fresh  verdure  is  decking  the  garden  and  grave. 

Welcome,  all  hail  to  thee,  heart-stirring  May ! 
Thou  hast  won  from  my  wild  harp  a  rapturous  lay. 
And  the  last  dying  murmur  that  sleeps  on  the  string 
Is  welcome  !  All  hail  to  thee,  welcome,  young  Spring ! 


WATER. 

WINE,  wine,  thy  power  and  praise 

Have  ever  been  echoed  in  minstrel  lays ; 

But  Water,  I  deem,  hath  a  mightier  claim 

To  fill  up  a  niche  in  the  temple  of  Fame. 

Ye  who  are  bred  in  Anacreon's  school 

May  sneer  at  my  strain  as  the  song  of  a  fool : 

Ye  are  wise,  no  doubt,  but  have  yet  to  learn 

How  the  tongue  can  cleave  and  the  veins  can  burn. 

Should  ye  ever  be  one  of  a  fainting  band, 

With  your  brow  to  the  sun  and  your  feet  to  the  sand, 

I  would  wager  the  thing  I'm  most  loath  to  spare 

That  your  Bacchanal  chorus  would  never  ring  there : 

Traverse  the  desert  and  then  ye  can  tell 

What  treasures  exist  in  the  cold  deep  well ; 

Sink  in  despair  on  the  red  parched  earth 

And  then  ye  may  reckon  what  Water  is  worth. 

Famine  is  laying  her  hand  of  bone 
On  the  ship  becalmed  in  a  torrid  zone ; 
The  gnawing  of  Hunger's  worm  is  past, 
But  fiery  thirst  lives  on  to  the  last. 
The  stoutest  one  of  the  gallant  crew 
Hath  a  cheek  and  lips  of  ghastly  hue ; 
The  hot  blood  stands  in  each  glassy  eye, 
And,  "  Water,  oh  God ! "  is  the  only  cry. 

There's  drought  in  the  land,  and  the  herbage  is  dead. 

No  ripple  is  heard  in  the  streamlet's  bed ; 

The  herd's  low  bleat  and  the  sick  man's  pant 

Are  mournfully  telling  the  boon  we  want. 

Let  Heaven  this  one  rich  gift  withhold, 

How  soon  we  find  it  is  better  than  gold; 

And  Water,  I  say,  hath  a  right  to  claim 

The  minstrel's  song  and  a  tithe  of  fame. 

THJ3  QUIET  EYE. 

THE  orb  I  like  is  not  the  one 

That  dazzles  with  its  lightning  gleam, 
That  dares  to  look  upon  the  sun 

As  though  it  challenged  brighter  beam. 
That  orb  may  sparkle,  flash,  and  roll,; 

Its  fire  may  blaze,  its  shaft  may  fly; 
Bat  not  for  me :  I  prize  the  soul 

That  slumbers  in  a  quiet  eye. 


There's  something  in  its  placid  shade 

That  tells  of  calm,  unworldly  thought  ; 
Hope  may  be  crowned,  or  joy  delayed  — 

No  dimness  steals,  no  ray  is  caught  ; 
Its  pensive  language  seems  to  say, 

"  I  know  that  I  must  close  and  die  ;" 
And  death  itself,  come  when  it  may, 

Cau  hardly  change  the  quiet  eye. 

There's  meaning  in  its  steady  glance, 

Of  gentle  blame  or  praising  love, 
That  makes  me  tremble  to  advance 

A  word  that  meaning  might  reprove. 
The  haughty  threat,  the  fiery  look, 

My  spirit  proudly  can  defy  ; 
But  never  yet  could  meet  and  brook 

The  upbraiding  of  a  quiet  eye. 

There's  firmness  in  its  even  light, 

That  augurs  of  a  breast  sincere  : 
And,  oh  !  take  watch  how  ye  excite 

That  firmness  till  it  yield  a  tear. 
Some  bosoms  give  an  easy  sigh, 

Some  drops  of  grief  will  freely  start  ; 
But  that  which  sears  the  quiet  eye 

Hath  its  deep  fountain  in  the  heart. 

THE  GIPSY  CHILD. 
HE  sprung  to  life  in  a  crazy  tent, 
Where  the  cold  wind  whistled  through  many  a  rent  ; 
Rude  was  the  voice,  and  rough  were  the  hands 
That  soothed  his  wailings  and  swathed  his  bands. 
No  tissue  of  gold,  no  lawn  was  there, 
No  snowy  robe  for  the  new-born  heir  ; 
But  the  mother  wept,  and  the  father  smiled 
With  heartfelt  joy  o'er  their  gipsy  child. 

He  grows  like  the  young  oak,  healthy  and  broad, 

With  no  home  but  the  forest,  no  bed  but  the  sward  ; 

Half-naked  he  wades  in  the  limpid  stream. 

Or  dances  about  in  the  scorching  beam. 

The  dazzling  glare  of  the  banquet  sheen 

Hath  never  fallen  on  him,  I  ween  ; 

But  fragments  are  spread  and  the  wood  fire  piled, 

And  sweet  is  the  meal  of  the  gipsy  child. 

He  wanders  at  large,  while  maidens  admire 
His  raven  hair  and  his  eyes  of  fire  ; 
They  mark  his  cheek's  rich  tawny  hue, 
With  the  deep  carnation  flushing  through  : 
He  laughs  aloud,  and  they  covet  his  teeth, 
All  pure  and  white  as  their  own  pearl  wreath  ; 
And  the  courtly  dame  and  damsel  mild 
Will  turn  to  gaze  on  the  gipsy  child. 

Up  with  the  sun,  he  is  roving  along, 
Whistling  to  mimic  the  blackbird's  song  ; 
He  wanders  at  nightfall  to  startle  the  owl, 
And  is  baying  again  to  the  watch-dog's  howl. 
His  limbs  are  unshackled,  his  spirit  is  bold, 
He  is  free  from  the  evils  of  fashion  and  gold  ; 
His  dower  is  scant,  and  his  life  is  wild, 
But  kings  might  envy  the  gipsy  child. 

OUR    LIFE-TIME. 

THE  GERMAN 


WHEN  the  world  was  created,  and  all  creatures  assembled 
to  have  their  life-time  appointed,  the  Ass  first  advanced, 
and  asked,  how  long  he  would  have  to  live* 

"  Thirty  years/'  replied  Nature;  "will  that  be  agree- 
able  to  thee?'1 
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"  Alas  !  "  answered  the  ass,  "  it  is  a  long  while  !  Re- 
member what  a  wearisome  existence  mine  will  be :  from 
morning  until  night  I  shall  have  to  bear  heavy  burdens, 
dragging  corn-sacks  to  the  mill,  that  others  may  eat 
bread,  while  I  shall  have  no  encouragement,  nor  be 
refreshed  with  anything  out  blows  and  kicks.  Give  me 
but  a  portion  of  that  time,  I  pray  ? " 

Nature  was  moved  with  compassion,  and  presented  to 
him  but  eighteen  years.  The  ass  went  away  comforted, 
and  the  Dog  came  forward.  •" 

"  How  long  dost  thou  require  to  live  ?  "  asked  Nature ; 
"  thirty  years  were  too  many  for  the  ass,  but  wilt  thou  be 
contented,  with  them  ?  " 

"Is  it  thy  will  that  I  should  ? "  replied  the  dog ; 
"  think  how  much  I  shall  have  to  run  about,  my  feet 
will  not  last  for  so  long  a  time ;  and,  when  I  shall  have 
lost  my  voice  for  barking,  and  my  teeth  for  biting, 
what  else  shall  I  be  fit  for  but  to  lie  in  a  corner  and 
growl  ?  " 

Nature  thought  he  was  right,  and  gave  him  twelve  years. 
The  Ape  then  approached. 

"  Thou  wilt,  doubtless,  willingly  live  the  thirty  years," 
said  Nature :  *'  thou  wilt  not  have  to  labour  as  the  ass 
and  the  dog.  Life  will  be  pleasant  to  thee." 

"  Ah,  no  ! "  cried  he,  "  so  it  may  seem  to  others ;  but 
it  will  not  be !  Should  puddings  even  rain  down,  I  shall 
have  no  spoon !  I  shall  play  merry  tricks,  and  excite 
laughter  by  my  grimaces,  and  then  be  rewarded  with  a 
sour  apple.  How  often  sorrow  lies  concealed  behind  a 
jest !  I  shall  not  be  able  to  endure  for  thirty  years  !  " 

Nature  was  gracious,  and  he  received  but  ten. 

At  last  came  Man,  healthy  and  strong,  and  asked  the 
measure  of  his  days. 

"  Will  thirty  years  content  thee  ? " 

"  How  short  a  time  I  "  exclaimed  man  :  "when  I  shall 
have  built  my  house,  and  kindled  a  fire  on  my  own  hearth 
— when  the  trees  I  shall  have  planted  are  about  to  bloom 
and  bear  fruit — when  life  will  seem  to  me  most  desir- 
able, 1  shall  die  !  Oh,  Nature !  grant  me  a  longer 
period  ! " 

"  Thou  shalt  have  the  eighteen  years  of  the  ass 
besides." 

'*  That  is  not  yet  enough,"  replied  man. 

"  Take  likewise  the  twelve  years  of  the  dog." 

"  It  is  not  yet  sufficient,"  reiterated  man ;  "  give  me 
more !  " 

"  I  give  thee  then  the  ten  years  of  the  ape ;  in  vain 
wilt  thou  crave  more." 

Man  departed  unsatisfied. 

Thus  man  lives  seventy  years.  The  first  thirty  are  his 
human  years,  and  pass  swiftly  by  ;  he  is  then  healthy  and 
happy;  he  labours  cheerfully,  and  rejoices  in  his  ex- 
istence. The  eighteen  years  of  ass  come  next,  and 
burden  upon  burden  is  heaped  upon  him ;  he  carries  the 
corn  that  is  to  feed  others,  and  blows  and  kicks  are  the 
wages  of  his  faithful  service.  The  twelve  years  of  the 
dog  follow,  and  he  loses  his  teeth,  and  lies  in  a  corner  and 
growls.  When  these  are  gone,  the  ape's  ten  years  form 
the  conclusion.  Then  man,  weak  and  silly,  becomes  the 
sport  of  children. 


LINKS  AND  ASSOCIATIONS. 

IN  our  most  ordinary  conversations  and  familiar  dialogues, 
we  ft  /quently  make  use  of  phrases  which,  though  appa- 
rently having  no  peculiar  signification,  are,  in  reality, 
fraug'it  with  deep  meaning,  at  least  to  the  reflecting. 
Then*  is  in  the  mind  of  almost  everyone  a  tendency  to 
look  .  lackward,  and  dwell  upon  scenes  and  pleasures  past, 
whicl,  seem  as  if  nothing  in  the  present  or  future  could 
surpass  for  joyousness.  We  dare  not  hope  too  much, 
after  having  once  passed  the  barrier  which  divides  us 
from  early  youth ;  we  dare  not  hope  to  re-produce  such 
delights  as  belong  alone  to  a  time  when  we  were  unen- 


cumbered with  responsibilities,  rigid  duties,  or  deep  pur- 
poses. It  is  this  independence  of  soul  that  creates  a  great 
portion  of  the  halo  which  everyone  is  so  lavish  of  casting 
around  youth.  We  are  then  so  prone  to  trust,  to  indi- 
vidualize ourselves,  to  separate  ourselves  from  the  mass 
of  suffering  mortality,  to  feel  that  for  us  to  break  down 
barriers  and  obstacles  is  nothing.  The  sterner  cares  of 
life,  which  afterwards  rob  us  of  so  much  buoyancy,  and 
hang  like  a  leaden  weight  at  our  heart,  are  never  under- 
stood until  experienced ;  and  the  young,  however  much 
they  may  think  they  view  their  own  future,  only  perceive 
the  dim  outline  of  what  life  has  in  store,  until  they  are 
fairly  launched  forth  to  forge  their  own  destinies,  to  make 
their  own  way,  to  create  their  own  home.  It  is  a  beau- 
tiful spectacle,  but  one  tinged  with  melancholy,  to  behold 
the  budding  forth  of  the  human  soul  in  its  infancy ;  to 
watch  it  gently  feeling  its  way,  and  expanding  like  the 
petals  of  a  flower,  at  first  freely  in  the  pure  air,  before  it 
rubs  against  some  rude  rock.  It  is  pleasant  to  behold 
how  it  basks  in  the  sunshine,  reposing  with  ineffable 
tenderness  upon  any  support  nature  may  afford,  stealing 
fragrance  from  all  that  bursts  fresh  upon  its  comprehen- 
sion, and  loving  everything.  Man  lives  perhaps  twenty  f 
long  years  in  the  world,  before  the  inanimate  objects  of  j 
creation  are  perfectly  familiar  to  him.  During  that  time 
everything  is  possessed  of  novelty.  All  the  beauties  of 
nature,  its  varied  aspects,  its  loftier  sublimity  and  gran- 
deur strike  upon  him  with  strange  impressiveness ;  and 
it  is  this  feeling,  inexplicable  but  deep-seated,  which 
forces  man,  as  it  were,  to  linger  in  memory  upon  scenes 
thus  hallowed.  None  are  conscious  of  the  actual  sameness 
in  the  events  of  each  existing  person's  life.  The  same 
circumstances,  the  same  impulses  and  passions  form  the 
leading  features  of  everyone's  existence.  They  only  ma- 
nifest themselves  under  varied  forms.  It  is,  if  we  knew  it, 
only  the  freshness  of  sensations  that  plunges  us  into  that 
rapture  of  soul,  surrounding  us  when  we  begin  to  expe- 
rience the  influence  of  passion  and  devotion.  The 
intenseness  of  our  first  feelings  rises  into  a  kind  of  be- 
wilderment; we  feel  more  than  we  can  explain  to  our- 
selves ;  we  wonder  at  the  novelty  of  our  sensations ;  we 
exist  only  in  our  dream. 

And  who  would  destroy  the  blissful  ignorance  of  youth 
before  its  time,  or  force  it  to  contemplate  what,  sooner  or 
later,  must  come, — the  conviction  that  there  is  a  canker 
in  every  earthly  joy,  corroding  it  at  its  root?  No  love  so 
pure  but  knows  some  fear  j  no  affection  so  strong  but 
knows  some  shattering;  no  passion  so  engrossing  but 
knows  some  back-ground  of  doubt.  Fortunate  for  us 
that  it  is  so.  If  every  hope  of  life  were  crowned  with 
success,  if  love  could  never  die,  or  affection  wither  away, 
if  all  in  this  world  proved  true,  man  would  be  rendered 
intensely  selfish  and  unwilling  to  acknowledge  the  con- 
soling power  of  faith,  Our  purpose  in  this  world  is  to 
know  and  to  suffer,  for  suffering  purifies  and  refines,  and 
expands  our  sympathies  towards  others.  The  mission  of 
man  is  universal,  not  exclusive,  and  sweet  as  is  the  early 
experience  of  life,  with  its  freedom  from  sorrow  and 
responsibility ;  we  would  not  have  it  in  exchange  for  the 
deep  and  sacred  calm  which  descends  upon  our  soul  after 
having  experienced  something  bringing  pain  For  along 
with  that  pain  comes  reflection  and  thought ; — the  power 
of  thought  is  an  attribute  never  to  be  foregone. 

Childhood  is  the  age  of  innocence  and  happiness.  A 
trite  observation  it  may  be,  but  its  truth  falls  into  every 
heart.  An  interest  in  beings  that  have  not  yet  known 
and  felt  is  always  sure  to  be^  awakened.  The  impulses  of 
our  nature  lead  us  to  love  that  which  is  hidden,  secret, 
and  innocent.  We  love  the  flower  that  grows  in  the 
shade,  the  half-hidden  rill,  the  quiet  knoll,  the  unplucked 
blossom  in  the  forest,  protected  by  sombre  trees.  The 
wild  rose  nestling  in  the  brambly  hedge,  the  violet  cover- 
"ng  its  feet  with  fragrance,  are  ever  dear  to  us.  And  so 
the  child  kept  apart  from  the  world,  springing  each  day 
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into  fresh  consciousness,  and  depending  almost  wholly 
on  the  being  who  gave  it  birth  for  direction  and  assist- 
ance, is  loved  and  looked  upon  with  admiration;  and  as  it 
quits  the  sunny  land  of  childhood,  and  rapidly  approaches 
near  the  dark  tract  of  experience  which  a  riper  age 
will  bring,  we  view  it  with  a  more  anxious  tenderness, 
and  grieve  silently  over  the  rebuffs  it  must  know.  We 
secretly  breathe  a  wish  that  it  could  ever  rest  as  it  did, 
a  babe  on  its  mother's  breast,  hallowed  in  its  innocence, 
a  thing  of  purity,  born  only  to  give  and  receive  joy. 
Never  in  the  whole  course  of  our  existence  are  we  so 
loved  as  in  our  infancy;  for  unconsciously  repos- 
ing on  what  we  know  not  then — a  mother's  love — 
we  draw  our  life,  our  nourishment,  our  happiness  from 
one, — and  that  one,  when  she  nestles  her  babe  to  her 
bosom,  experiences  a  thrill  of  rapture,  nothing  in  the 
world  can  give  beside,  for  she  knows  that,  however  much 
in  after  years,  love,  ambition,  traffic,  worldly  cares  may 
withdraw  some  portion  of  that  love,  then  the  little  being, 
with  all  its  little  wishes,  hopes,  and  desires,  is  all  her 
own.  All  the  tenderness  floating  in  its  innocent  eyes  is 
for  her  to  whom  it  owes  all.  This  cannot  lc.st;  the  mo- 
ment the  little  foot  finds  it  can  make  itself  a  way  unaided, 
some  portion  of  its  devotion  ceases.  Toys,  amusements 
draw  away  its  attention,  and  in  the  absorption  of  the 
child  in  its  playthings  and  playmates,  the  mother  beholds 
a  miniature  picture  of  its  future  life.  Studies,  amuse- 
ments of  another  character  then  step  in,  and  the  passions 
which  all  must  feel,  and  whose  withering  influence  all 
men  more  or  less  experience. 

Life  now  dawns  in  reality;  the  all -en  grossing 
power  of  ambition;  the  sweetness  and  the  bitterness 
of-  love ;  the  thickly-crowded  cares  of  life's  daily  strug- 
gle for  existence ;  the  yearning  after  fame ;  the  devo- 
tion to  money ;  the  attractions  of  business ;  the  excite- 
ment of  travel,  and  even,  perhaps,  the  gnawing,  cor- 
roding, soul-depressing  influence  of  poverty,  sweeps  away 
gradually  the  gentleness,  the  tenderness,  the  guilelessness, 
the  purity  even  of  youth ;  and,  for  a  while,  lost  in  the  giddy 
whirl  of  love  and  pleasure,  man  forgets  the  freshness  of 
his  early  existence,  the  sweetness  of  sensations  which  men 
feel  without  perfectly  comprehending  them,  is  quite  ob- 
literated, and  he  goes  forth  hardened  and  prepared  for 
the  sterner  realities  of  life  which,  while  they  fit  him  to 
hold  a  more  manly  poswbn  in  society,  render  him  often 
times  less  pleasing  in  the  domestic  hearth. 

It  is  strange  to  contemplate  how,  after  long  years  sepa- 
ration from  the  period  of  youth,  the  mind  will  suddenly 
take  a  leap  backwards,  and  plunge  its  memory  into  the 
scenes  of  the  past.  The  indescribable  train  of  associa- 
tion is  not  to  be  perfectly  understood.  Some  trifle  falling 
across  our  path  will  sometimes  carry  us  back  year-by- 
year  to  some  time-hallowed  scene,  and  place  us  with  the 
same  feelings  and  impulses  in  the  very  spot  we  then 
occupied.  Out  of  some  such  links,  conversations  the 
most  agreeable  have  arisen.  Some  associations  having 
been  created,  life  episodes,  narratives,  anecdotes,  feelings 
all  connected  with  the  past,  burst  impetuously  forth,  and 
much  of  the  old  heart  creeps  out,  while  the  memory  of 
hours  of  innocence  often  refreshes  and  purifies  our  spirit. 
The  melancholy  caused  by  retrospection  often  throws  an 
ineffable  tenderness  into  our  manners  to  those  around. 
The  recollection  that  we  have  experienced  some  delight  in 
the  world  seems  to  compensate  for  many  an  after  struggle, 
and  prepares  us  to  bear  the  evils  yet  in  store  for  us  with  a 
more  thankful  heart. 

We  frequently  hear  in  society  persons  exclaim,  "  Oh, 
that  reminds  me  of  when  I  was  a  boy."  "  That  recals 
my  childhood."  "That  puts  me  in  mind  of  when — '' 
"  Does  not  that  recal  such  and  such  a  time  ? "  Who  can 
tell  through  what  struggles,  what  turmoil,  what  pain,  the 
spirit  travels  in  the  flight  of  an  instant  to  that  period, 
hallowed  in  whatever  way  it  may  be  ?  Sometimes  it  con- 
jures up  a  pleasant  picture,  sometimes  it  dates  the  com- 


mencement of  a  life  of  misery,  sometimes  it  recals  an, 
episode  fraught  with  passion,  love,  and  devotion ;  some- 
times it  was  a  landmark,  a  boundary  between  the  inno- 
cence of  childhood  and  the  guilt  of  after  years.  An 
influence  all-powerful  and  true  is  sometimes  excited  by 
these  associations,  trifling  as  their  power  may  seem  to  be. 
We  know  many  an  instance  in  which  this  beneficial  result 
has  been  produced.  One  of  this  kind  will  suffice  for  our 
purpose. 

There  was  a  woman,  beautiful,  accomplished,  and  still 
bounding  with  strong  impulses,  although  in  her  thirtieth 
year.  She  was  so  lovely,  that  her  loveliness  produced  its 
danger ;  and  not  satisfied  with  the  idolatry  of  her  hus- 
band, she  was  tempted  to  listen  to  the  worship  of  another, 
who  worked  upon  her  vanity  until,  in  a  moment  of  forget- 
fulness,  she  resolved  to  quit  him.  Guilty  as  yet  only  in 
thought,  she  prepared  for  flight.  A  few  links  connected 
with  the  past  were  consigned  to  the  flames,  until,  on  ; 
unlocking  a  little  drawer  full  of  mementoes,  not  lately 
gazed  upon,  she  took  hold  of  a  small  paper  packet.  ' 
Trembling  with  sensations  of  regret,  mingled  with  blind 
passion,  she  opened  it,  and,  beholding  its  contents,  sank  i 
into  a  seat,  burst  into  tears,  and  remained  absolutely  : 
convulsed  with  agony  during  a  short  period.  Why  this 
working  of  her  soul  ?  There  rested  there  only  the  faded  j 
remains  of  a  white  rose,  diffusing  a  faint,  very  faint  fra- 
grance, just  enough,  however,  to  revive  a  scene  in  the 
past,  when  she  was  pure  and  innocent.  Her  husband  had 
given  her thatupon  her  betrothal,  her  husband  still  trusting, 
still  loving  ;  who  idolized  her,  and  imagined  her  still  the 
guileless  girl.  Like  the  beauty  of  that  small  white  rose  her 
purity  had  faded,  and,  in  a  peVfect  delirium  of  agony,  she 
wept  over  the  bitterness  of  her  experience.  Her  girlish 
feelings  revived  one-by-one,  her  reverence  of  virtue, 
her  love  of  her  husband  seemed  hovering  spirit-like  over 
her,  and  gradually  stole  into  her  heart,  converting  that 
seared  and  withered  sanctuary  into  the  sacred  temple  of 
innocence.  Sixteen  years  of  contact  with  the  world 
faded  from  her  memory ;  experience  of  its  hollowness 
and  coldness,  of  her  own  gradual  hardening  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  holiest  feelings  of  life  evaporated,  and  the 
fragrance  of  the  faded  rose  diffused  itself  all  through  the 
room  ;  reviving  the  fragrance  of  innocent,  fresh  feelings, 
young  trustfulness,  guilelessness,  came  pouring  in  floods 
over  her  soul,  and  washed  away  the  stubborn  particles  of 
guilt.  She  rose  from  her  recollections  another  woman, 
with  every  passion  purified,  every  evil  impulse  vanished, 
and  the  very  remorse  of  her  soul  imparted  ever  after  a 
double  tenderness  to  her  manner  towards  the  husband  she 
had  wronged  in  thought,  who  never  knew  the  evil  expe- 
riences of  that  heart,  but  reposed  for  ever  upon  the 
love  of  her,  of  whose  stainless  purity  the  white  rose 
was  to  his  soul  the  only  perfect  emblem  ! 

Another  instance  of  the  strong  power  of  association 
is  of  a  less  painful  nature.  We  were  once  talking  with 
an  old  friend,  over  whose  head  some  fifty  summers  had 
passed.  Coffee  and  biscuits  stood  upon  the  table,  besides 
other  pleasant  concomitant?  J  During  the  conversation, 
our  friend  was  engaged  in  attacking  many  of  the  good 
things  around,  when  he  happened  accidentally  to  taste 
one  of  the  biscuits.  "  I  have  not  tasted  these  for  more 
than  forty-five  years,"  he  exclaimed,  "  they  remind  me 
of  my  boyhood,  and  recal  a  hundred  scenes  to  my  fancy." 
He  told  us  that  at  the  moment  he  tasted  the  biscuit,  a 
perfect  landscape  extended  instantaneously  before  his 
view,  and  he  beheld  a  scene  he  had  never  trod  for  more 
than  forty-five  years,  and  which  he  deemed  he  had  for- 
gotten. Old  feelings  came  bubbling  out,  old  affections 
and  links  came  rushing  over  his  mind  until  he  seemed 
lost  in  a  melancholy  but  sweet  train  of  retrospection. 
His  boyhood,  his  early  inspirations,  and  young  feelings 
awakened  by  the  novelty  of  daily  experience  rose 
vividly  before  him,  and  stretched  like  a  panorama.  Prone 
to  indulge  in  somewhat  misanthropic  views,  he  felt 
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refreshed,  and  the  current  of  his  thoughts  sweetened  by 
the  bath  of  memory  into  which  he  had  plunged. 

We  have  briefly  sketched  the  power  of  association,  but  it 
would  be  vain  to  attempt  to  mention  the  thousand  trifles 
that  awaken  us  to  recollection.  Everyone  has  felt  some- 
thing of  this,  and  has  experienced  the  painful  delight  of 
reproducing  the  past.  A  mere  nothing  will  do  it ;  the 
prospect  of  a  sunset,  the  colour  of  the  sky,  the  rush  of 
waters,  the  ripple  of  a  stream,  the  chirp  of  a  bird,  the 
chasing  of  leaves  by  the  autumn  wind,  the  sighing  of  the 
breeze,  the  shape  into  which  the  clouds  form  themselves, 
the  shadows  in  a  room,  the  placing  of  flowers,  the  tones 
of  music,  the  harmony  of  some  voice,  some  song,  some 
expression,  some  word,  some  peculiar  look,  some  nothing 
will  carry  us  back  into  regions  where  all  have  revelled,  and 
where  many  would  return.  The  bitter  experience  of 
some  in  this  life  causes  them  to  wish  that  they  had  never 
overstepped  the  boundary  that  carried  them  from  youth 
to  manhood ;  but  most  of  us,  with  all  our  trials,  oar  dis- 
appointments and  our  sorrows,  have  some  hopeful,  com- 
pensating feeling,  some  sacred  and  cherished  sanctuary 
within  our  hearts,  to  which  we  may  turn  and  experience 
the  beauty  of  that  faith  which  forces  us  to  link  even  our 
misfortunes  with  good,  and  to  draw  from  evil  a  consoling 
power.  Few,  very  few,  in  this  world,  but  have  something 
— a  child,  a  friend,  or  dear  relative,  to  take  away  the  sting 
from  the  hard  pressure  and  experience  of  life. 


THE    PAINTER'S    SECRET. 

BY    PERCY    B.    ST.    JOHX. 

CHARLES  DUPONT  dwelt  in  one  of  those  numerous  small 
apartments  which  form  the  summit  of  nearly  all  large 
hotels  or  mansions  in  Paris.  He  was  a  young  man 
about  twenty,  and  as  he  stood  at  his  garret  window  in 
the  light  of  the  summer  sun,  smoking,  as  artists  are  wont 
to  smoke,  a  short  pipe,  he  looked  handsome,  and  for 
many  women  captivating.  He  was  pale,  thin,  and  intel- 
lectual-looking, with  long  hair,  moustachios  and  beard. 
To  an  indifferent  observer,  he  presented  the  aspect  of 
one  who  was  simply  indulging  in  the  pleasures  of  tobacco 
smoke;  but  such  was  not  the  case.  The  house  he 
occupied  ran  round  three  sides  of  a  square  court,  the 
fourth  being  taken  up  by  the  wall  of  the  next  house.  On 
the  opposite  side  of  the  court,  on  the  same  floor  as  that 
occupied  by  himself,  was  the  apartment  of  a  work-girl. 
This  young  person  was  remarkably  pretty,  and  had  been 
often  remarked  by  the  young  artist,  with  at  first  only  the 
admiring  eye  of  a  painter,  but  afterwards  with  more 
tender  interest. 

She  was  a  very  industrious  girl.  She  rose  early, 
almost  with  the  sun,  and  went  to  bed  late,  as  the  young 
artist  knew,  for  he  often  noticed  her  candle  burning  until 
midnight.  Almost  alone  in  the  world,  without  friends 
save  a  few  students  like  himself,  Charles  Dupont  felt 
irresistibly  drawn  towards  that  happy  smiling  face,  which 
had  so  often  formed  the  charm  of  his  garret  window.  Of 
late  the  young  man  seemed  unusually  fond  of  smoking. 
Every  moment  not  taken  up  by  his  art  was  occupied  in 
inhaling  the  fragrance  of  the  Indian  weed.  He  scarcely 
ever  went  out  now,  his  walks  in  search  of  scenery  were 
abandoned,  and  he  never  joined  his  more  noisy  compa- 
nions at  those  public  estaminets,  where  the  young  hopes 
of  France  spend  their  hours  in  playing  billiards,  cards, 
dominoes,  in  drinking  unnumbered  glasses  of  beer, 
and  in  blackening  short  clay  pipes — a  perfect  science  in 
the  city  of  Paris.  But  then  Charles  Dupont  was  in  love, 
and  much  as  the  cold-hearted  and  worldly  may  sneer, 
the  influence  of  this  passion,  when  sincere  and  pure,  is 
always  beneficial  to  a  young  man.  The  change  it  pro- 
duced in  Charles,  was  that  always  incident  to  elevated 
and  superior  minds,  generally  the  simplest.  He  had  no 
care  now  for  noisy  pleasures.  His  dream  was  to  be  near 


the  unknown  idol  of  his  heart,  to  sit  by  her,  to  read  to 
her,  to  talk  to  her  and  as  these  could  not  be,  he  was 
satisfied  to  gaze  on  her  from  a  distance. 

Plans  upon  plans  were  laid  by  the  young  man  to  make 
the  acquaintance  of  his  fair  mistress;  but  like  all  sincere 
lovers,  in  the  outset,  he  was  timid.  He  remarked  with 
pleasure  that  she  had  very  few  visitors,  and  those  always 
of  her  own  sex.  None  ever  escaped  his  jealous  eye,  who 
entered  that  room,  and  he  never  saw  a  man  enter  it. 
Charles  sighed,  however,  deeply,  for  he  too  saw  no 
chance  of  making  his  way  to  the  side  of  his  beloved. 

One  day,  it  was  in  the  month  of  May,  the  young  girl 
stood  at  her  window,  putting  some  pretty  flowers  in 
water.  She  was  dressed  better  than  usual,  and  had  got 
up  a  little  later.  Charles  Dupont  was  more  struck  than 
ever  by  the  sweet  smile  that  sat  upon  her  face,  and  by  her 
really  singular  beauty.  An  idea  flashed  across  his  mind. 
He  took  off  his  working  blouse,  passed  his  hand  through 
his  hair,  took  his  hat,  and  went  out  of  his  room,  locking 
the  door  behind  him.  He  moved  rapidly  and  boldly  to 
the  door  of  the  young  girl.  Once  in  front  of  it  he 
halted.  Charles  was  brave ;  and  would  have  defended  a 
barricade  with  cool  determination;  but  here  be  hesitated. 
Mustering  courage,  however,  he  knocked  gently.  The 
instant  he  had  done  so,  he  would  have  given  the  world 
to  have  been  away,  and  his  heart  beat  so  violently  he 
could  almost  hear  its  throbbings. 

"What  is  it  I  can  do  for  monsieur?"  said  the  young 
girl,  smiling  and  blushing,  as  on  opening  the  door  she 
recognised  her  handsome  neighbour  the  artist. 

"  Mademoiselle,"  said  Charles,  with  considerable  hesi- 
tation, "  I  fancied  by  your  flowers,  and  your  dress,  that 
to-day  was  your  fete.  I  am  your  neighbour,  and  I 
thought,  I  might  take  the  liberty  to  come  and  wish  you 
a  happy  one." 

"  Monsieur  is  very  good.  We  are  old  neighbours  it 
is  true,  though  we  have  never  spoken — " 

"  It  has  not  been  for  want  of  wishing  on  my  part," 
exclaimed  the  artist,  eagerly. 

The  young  girl  looked  at  Charles.  There  was  so  much 
modesty,  resigned  and  respectful  affection  in  the  expres- 
sion of  his  face,  that  she  could  not  for  a  moment  con- 
found  him  with  the  usual  mass  of  young  men,  who 
caught  by  her  pretty  face  had  sought  to  make  her  ac- 
quaintance. She  held  out  her  bjfed. 

"  Since  we  are  neighbours,  let  us  be  friends,"  sai '  she. 

"  Oh,  thank  you,"  exclaimed  Charles,  with  a  burst  of 
genuine  gratitude.  "  Mademoiselle,  you  do  me  good.  I 
have  no  friends.  I  scarcely  ever  see  a  human  fact  which 
has  any  sympathy  for  me.  If  mademoiselle  would  only 
let  me  paint  her  portrait,  it  would  give  me  so  much 
pleasure." 

"  But,  monsieur,  it  would  be  encroaching  on  your 
goodness,"  replied  Constance,  who,  however,  looked  ex- 
cessively pleased. 

"  You  accept,  then  ? " 

"Why,  monsieur,  I  never  had  my  portrait  painted. 
How  could  I  refuse  ? " 

"  We  would  begin  to-day ;  but  this  is  your  f?te. 
Would  mademoiselle  allow  me  the  honour  of  taking  her 
out  for  a  walk  ? " 

Constance  after  a  moment's  hesitation  accepted. 
When  one  is  young,  one  makes  friends  so  easily,  espe- 
cially in  France;  and  then  Charles  had  the  talent  of 
making  himself  liked  by  everybody.  He  entered  her 
little  room,  so  neat,  so  clean,  so  pretty,  it  made  him 
sigh,  as  he  compared  it  with  his  own  bachelor  den,  where 
no  woman's  hand  had  for  many  months  disturbed  either 
dust  or  cobwebs.  In  ten  minutes  Constance  was  ready. 
She  put  on  a  nice  bonnet  and  a  neat  shawl,  the  fruits  of 
her  industry,  and  then  tripped  down  stairs  happy  as  a 
bird,  for  we  may  as  well  reveal  a  secret.  Constance  had 
for  more  than  a  month  longed  as  much  to  make  the  pale 
young  artist's  acquaintance,  as  he  had  to  make  hers. 
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They  made  for  the  Boulevards  mechanically,  as  every- 
body does,  followed  them  some  distance,  crossed  the 
magnificent  Place  de  la  Concorde,  the  finest  Place  in  the 
world,  entered  the  Champs  Elysee?,  and  by  common  con- 
sent made  for  the  Bois  de  Boulogne.  It  was  a  lovely 
day.  But  though  they  had  both  seen  many  such,  yet 
they  thought  they  never  had.  They  scarcely  spoke. 
They  walked  arm  in  arm,  side  by  side,  and  in  the  wood 
hand-in-hand.  Once  Charles  asked  Constance  if  she 
enjoyed  herself. 

"  I  am  so  happy,"  she  replied,  raising  her  dove-like 
eyes  beaming  with  happiness  towards  him. 

There  was  something  in  the  words,  in  the  look,  which 
made  the  young  man's  heart  beat  with  intense  emotion. 
Thus  passed  the  day  in  occasional  conversation,  in  con- 
stant walking  until  both  felt  hungry.  They  then  entered 
the  house  of  a  humble  traiteur,  and  the  young  artist 
offered  his  fair  friend  a  very  plain  dinner,  but  which 
neither  would  have  exchanged  for  the  feasts  of  the  Palais- 
National.  Happy  age !  happy  feelings  !  happy  Charles  ! 
happy  Constance ! 

Towards  dusk  they  returned  to  Paris,  and  the  young 
man  insisted,  on  the  occasion  of  the  girl's  fete,  upon 
taking  her  to  the  theatre.  They  selected  a  moderate- 
priced  seat,  and  here  again,  the  thing  being  rare  to  both, 
enjoyed  themselves  exceedingly.  On  leaving  the  theatre 
they  walked  quietly  home  and  parted,  to  think  with 
rapture  on  the  happiest  day  which  either  had  ever  yet 
spent. 

The  acquaintance  so  pleasantly  made  was  continued. 
Every  morning  they  nodded  to  one  another  from  their 
windows,  and  about  mid-day,  Constance  gave  the  artist  a 
sitting.  Several  'times,  too, 'Charles  brought  in  sketches 
to  show  her,  and  then  in  the  evening  he  would  get  books 
from  a  cabinet  de  lecture  and  read  to  her.  Every  day 
their  happiness  seemed  to  increase.  They  learned  each 
other's  good  qualities.  Charles  was  well-educated,  well- 
read,  with  a  fund  of  anecdote,  and  rich  stores  of  know- 
ledge. Constance  knew  little,  but  she  was  an  apt 
scholar.  She  had  a  quick  intelligence,  a  noble  and 
generous  heart,  and  she  was  pure  and  innocent  as  a  child. 

For  some  weeks  the  lovers,  for  such  they  now  were, 
went  on  happier  each  day  than  the  last.  The  portrait 
made  little  progress,  because  Constance  could  spare  little 
time,  and  because  Charles  talked  more  than  he  painted. 
Still  it  went  on.  At  the  end,  however,  of  a  month,  Con- 
stance remarked  that  Charles  was  paler  than  usual,  that 
his  spirits  seemed  gone,  he  brought  no  book,  in  the 
evening,  and  went  away  early  to  bed.  She  questioned 
him,  poor  girl,  for  she  was  deeply  anxious.  She  feared 
he  was  falling  ill,  that  he  was  going  to  die,  and  then, 
poor  orphan  child  what  was  to  become  of  her.  For 
Constance  loved  him  dearly,  as  women  only  love  men 
who  are  above  the  common  i.-vsz,  men  of  mind  and 
intellect,  though  women  who  can  love  such  men  are 
more  rare  and  precious  than  aught  else  in  the  world. 

She  watched  narrowly  the  painter's  face,  and  the  wild 
eye  and  haggard  looks  made  her  see  that  the  sufferings 
of  Charles  were  more  mental  than  anything  else.  The 
mind  was  ill  at  ease.  She  offered  to  go  in  and  work  in 
his  room,  while  he  painted,  but  he  stammered  out  some 
excuse,  and  declined.  It  was  clear  then  ne  had  a  secret, 
and  woman's  curiosity  was  at  once  at  work.  She  ques- 
tioned him,  she  coaxed,  she  was  cross  with  him,  but  all 
in  vain,  he  returned  but  vague  answers  to  all  she  said. 
Constanco  became  uneasy  ;  what  could  be  the  matter  ? 
He  became  paler  every  day,  and  came  less  to  see  her. 
One  day  she  heard  him  leave  his  room  and  go  hurriedly 
down  stairs.  She  ran  out  to  speak  to  him,  to  ask  when 
he  would  come  back,  but  he  was  gone.  His  key  was  in 
his  door.  Moved  by  an  irresistible  influence  she  entered 
bis  room.  It  was  a  miserable  garret,,  containing  nothing 
save  a  few  paintings  and  a  mattress  on  the  floor.  Not  a 
chair,  not  a  table,  not  a  scrap  of  anything  in  the  shape 


of  clothes  or  food.  Constance  rushed  out  of  the  room, 
turned  the  key,  gained  her  own  lodgings,  threw  herself 
on  her  bed  and  sobbed  aloud.  Charles  was  starving.  A 
few  pawnbroker's  tickets  lying  on  the  mantel-piece  had 
more  than  anything  else  convinced  her  of  this  fact. 

The  pain  and  suffering  now  endured  by  Constance  is 
not  to  be  described.  Her  feelings  were  worked  up  to  an 
intense  pitch  of  excitement.  '  Far  from  finding  her  affec- 
tion lessened  at  the  discovery  of  the  student's  poverty, 
she  found  it  much  increased.  An  unearthly  interest 
seemed  now  attached  to  the  name  of  Charles.  She  felt 
his  talents  to  be  great,  and  in  her  heart  was  sure  that 
he  would  rise  to  competence  of  fame.  But  at  that 
moment  he  was  clearly  starving.  What  was  she  to  do  ? 
She  would  have  rushed  to  him,  have  told  him  all,  and  bid 
him  share  her  humble  meal,  use  her  little  savings,  and 
thus  gain  time  to  work;  but  she  feared  to  wound  his 
pride.  He  had  hitherto  kept  his  own  secret,  he  there- 
fore wished  his  sufferings  to  be  concealed  from  her.  In 
vain  she  thought  of  any  project  for  relieving  his  misery, 
without  betraying  her  full  knowledge  of  it.  The  poor 
girl  wept  bitterly  at  her  own  want  of  inventive  genius. 

At  last,  however,  an  idea  flashed  across  her  mind.  She 
caught  up  some  work  she  had  finished  the  night  before, 
and  putting  it  in  a  neat  parcel,  hurried  down  stairs, 
taking  with  her  also  the  half-finished  portrait  of  herself 
by  Charles.  She  gained  the  street  and  made  towards  the 
habitation  of  a  lady  for  whom  she  had  been  working. 
Madame  Pellissier  was  a  young  widow,  rich,  courted  and 
happy.  With  every  luxury  and  comfort  around  her, 
which  wealth  could  give,  she  deserved  her  well-being,  for 
she  made  good  use  of  it.  Fond  of  pleasure,  she  was 
even  still  fonder  of  giving  pleasure  to  others.  Many 
were  the  poor  families  which  owed  to  her  relief  from 
misery  and  despair.  Madame  Pellissier  would  always 
give  up  the  most  charming  day's  amusement,  to  find  out 
the  details  of  some  tale  of  sorrow  which  had  been  told 
her ;  and  she  felt,  when  her  morning  had  been  thus  pro- 
fitably spent,  that  the  afternoon  passed  more  gaily,  more 
quickly,  more  delightfully  than  usual. 

"  Welcome,  Constance,"  she  said  as  the  work-girl  was 
ushered  into  her  breakfast-room.  "I  was  waiting  impa- 
tiently for  you.  My  cousin  Pierre,  is  coming  to  take  me 
for  a  drive  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  by-and-by,  and  I  want 
to  wear  that  cloak,  which  no  doubt  you  have  made 
charmingly." 

"  I  hope  it  will  please  you,  madame,"  replied  Constance, 
taking  a  proffered  seat. 

"  What  is  that  you  have  in  that  square  parcel,  child  ? 
and  why  are  you  so  out  of  breath  and  so  pale  ? " 

"  It  is  a  whole  history,"  said  Constance,  lowering  her 
eyes  upon  the  ground. 

"  Let  me  have  it.  You  know  I  am  vastly  curious. 
Take  this  cup  of  chocolate,  and  tell  it  me  at  once." 

Constance,  taking  courage  from  the  emergency,  told  in 
as  few  words  as  possible,  her  history.  She  narrated  how 
she  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  painter,  and  then  how 
after  nearly  a  month's  delay,  she  had  found  out  his 
secret.  Madame  Pellissier  listened  with  rapidly  awakened 
interest. 

"  And  what  would  you  have  me  do,  child  ? "  said  she, 
when  the  young  girl  had  told  her  story. 

"  Madame,  Charles  Dupont  is  very  proud.  Relief  in 
money  he  would  not  receive,  but  if  you  would  only  be  so 
good  as  to  sit  for  your  portrait  to  him,  you  would  add 
deeply  to  that  debt  of  gratitude  which  Constance  already 
owes  you." 

'*  With  pleasure,"  cried  the  young  widow.  "  But  it 
seems  the  case  is  pressing.  Give  me  his  address,  and  I 
will  send  round  to  him  at  once.  But  I  cannot  pay  him 
for  the  portrait  until  it  be  finished.  Has  he  anything  \ 
can  buy  of  him." 

"  He  has  several  little  pictures  in  his  room,"  replied 
Constance,  in  a  tone  of  deep  emotion. 
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"  Go  home,  child,  then,  and  be  satisfied.  My  cousin 
shall  ride  alone  to-day.  I  will  write  round  to  your 
protege  at  once." 

"  But,  madarae,  not  a  word  of  me." 

"  Never  fear,  Constance ;  I  know  your  good  little 
heart." 

About  an  hour  later,  Charles  was  crouching  on  his 
mattress,  his  hands  covering  his  face  in  mute  despair, 
when  a  knock  came  to  the  door.  He  started,  rose, 
opened  the  door  about  two  inches,  and  received  from  the 
Cerberus  of  the  house  a  letter.  Rapidly  shutting  him- 
self in,  he  read  the  perfumed  missive.  It  was  a  polite 
note  from  Madame  Pellissier,  intimating  her  wish  for  him 
to  call  upon  her  at  once  with  the  necessary  materials  for 
commencing  a  portrait,  she  had  the  canvas  ready,  and 
adding  a  desire  to  see  any  finished  paintings  he  might 
have  on  hand. 

A  radiant  smile  of  joy  passed  over  the  face  of  the 
young  artist.  It  was  not,  however,  the  prospect  of  relief 
from  misery,  it  was  not  the  chance  of  a  career,  of  having 
taoney.  Such  things  have  but  little  influence  over  the 
mind  of  the  true  artiste,  whether  poet,  painter,  or 
author.  Much  is  said  of  the  improvidence  and  deserved 
poverty  of  literary  men  j  but  the  calculating  and  sordid 
minds  of  their  ordinary  judges  are  not  able  to  understand 
that  spirits  such  as  theirs  cannot  bend  to  mere  material 
details.  Their  souls  are  so  constituted  that  often  their 
misery  is  a  happiness.  It  awakens  strange  thought  and 
reflection.  Not  to  have  suffered  is  not  to  have  lived. 
And  then  when  the  artiste  who  has  suffered  long,  has 
money,  if  he  were  to  spend  as  your  careful,  prudent 
man  would,  he  would  as  lief  not  have  it.  The  plotting 
and  intriguing  necessary  to  make  the  most  of  it  would 
destroy  all  the  pleasure  of  having.  He  must  enjoy  it, 
though  fully  aware  that  the  day  of  suffering  must  come 
again.  Now  Charles,  one  of  those  beings  in  whom  mind 
is  more  powerful  than  matter,  rejoiced  at  his  month's 
Starvation.  It  had  shown  him  the  heart  of  his  beloved, 
and  he  would  not  have  starved  for  all  the  wealth  the 
world  can  give.  Noble  and  generous  hearts  are  nob  rare, 
especially  among  the  divine  sex,  which  God  created 
to  compensate  man  for  every  ill  in  life,  but  still  they  are 
not  found  at  every  step.  Charles  knew,  he  was  certain, 
that  he  owed  his  present  good  fortune  to  Constance ;  and 
hence  his  joyful  and  happy  smile. 

He  made  himself  as  neat  and  clean  as  he  could,  took 
two  small  paintings  which  he  had  just  finished,  in  the 
hope  of  finding  a  purchaser,  and  started  for  the  Rue  de 
Helder,  where  resided  Madame  Pellissier.  He  was  agree- 
ably surprised  to  find  a  young  and  elegant  Paris  lady, 
who  received  him  with  affability,  examined  his  two  small 
paintings  with  remarks  which  showed  a  cultivated  taste 
and  judgment,  and  then  intimated  her  wish  to  keep  them. 
Charles  very  thankfully  acquiesced,  and  then  spoke  of  the 
portrait. 

"Well,  M.  Dupont,  you  may  commence  this  morning, 
if  you  please,  but  I  have  a  peculiar  notion,  and  that  is, 
that  artists  should  know  a  little  of  the  person  they  are 
about  to  paint,  to  do  it  well.  I  flatter  myself  that  you 
would  be  far  more  effective  in  your  likeness,  if  you 
always  commenced  by  an  hour's  conversation  with  the 
sitter." 

Charles    smilingly   agreed    that    the    young   widow's 
theory  was  a  very  plausible  one,  and  entered  into  a  very  ! 
animated   discussion  with  her  on   his  own   art,  which   he  j 
soon    found    she    had    studied    very  considerably.      The 
afternoon  glided  away  very  pleasantly,  and  when  he  rose 
to  take  leave,  Madame  Ptllissier  put  a  small  pocket-book 
in   his   hand,   pointing   at   the   same   time   to   the   two 
pictures. 

Charles  blushed,  as  the  high-souled  artiste  always  does 
on  receiving  money  from  such  as  Leonie  Pellissier,  but 
accepted  the  welcome  payment  with  thanks  and  a  bow. 
The  first  sitting  was  then  fixed  for  the  following  Monday, 


and  our  hero  hurried  away  to  warn  t-  his  home.  He  went 
not  to  his  own  room,  he  went  to  th;xt  of  Constance.  He 
knocked  quickly,  she  opened,  lit-  IT  .shed  in,  caught  her 
in  his  arms,  and  imprinted  on  hor  lips  and  cheeks  and 
forehead  a  dozen  kisses. 

"  Charles  are  you  mad  ?  What  is  the  matter  ?  Will 
you  be  quiet  ?  " 

"  My  beloved  Constance,  I  am  so  happy,  and  I  know 
it  is  your  doing.  I  have  sold  my  j'-ctures,  and  I  have  a 
portrait  to  paint.  But,  sly  girl  tha  you  are,  you  forget 
that  only  last  Sunday  you  told  me  all  about  Madame 
Pellissier." 

"You  are  not  offended,  Charles—''' 

"  Offended  my  dear  little  wife — " 

"  Your  wife,  Charles.  I  dare  not  hope  for  that.  An 
artist,  a  great  artist,  for  you  will  be  one,  cannot  marry  a 
poor  work-girl.  I  see  now  how  wrong  I  have  been.  But 
I  never  thought  of  the  future.  1  am  happy  in  your 
society,  and  I  forget." 

"  Constance,  there  is  but  one  joyous  hope  in  this  heart, 
and  that  is  the  hope  to  see  you  my  wife.  Without  you 
there  is  no  future  for  me.  Constance  why  do  so  many 
youthful  geniuses  fall  by  the  way.  why  do  so  many  men 
of  promise  and  greatness  die  away  unknown,  why  do  so 
many  poetic  and  god-like  hearts  sink  into  obscurity,  but 
that  they  are  alone  ?  We  artistes,  more  than  any  men, 
need  a  guiding  star.  Ours  is  home  work,  and  there  is 
no  home  where  woman  is  not.  How  would  you  have  a 
man  have  patience  through  the  daily  drudgery  of  his 
labour,  with  naught  but  four  grim  walls  to  gaze  at.  No, 
we  must  have  a  voice  to  cheer  us,  an  eye  to  beam  on 
us,  a  iip  to  smile  at  us,  and  press  on  oiir*  .  and  that 
voice,  that  eye,  and  that  lip  must  be  the  <»ce  and  eye 
and  lip  of  woman.  Constance,  it  is  we  alone  who  know 
what  woman  is,  and  who  alone  know  her  value.  She  is 
not  the  plaything  and  toy  of  the  profligate,  the  slave  and 
drudge  of  the  sordid,  the  obedient  serf  of  the  plodding 
man  of  business,  but  the  companion  and  equal  of  the 
man  of  intellect — the  only  real  man  amid  the  world's  mil- 
lions. Constance,  there  are  angels  in  the  heavens  above, 
and  if,  by  God's  blessing,  we  are  to  see  them,  our  eyes 
accustomed  to  see  such  dull  objects  as  this  world  discloses 
in  its  ordinary  pictures,  would  be  dazzled  by  their  bright- 
ness, had  we  not  woman  given  us  to  prepare  our  minds 
easily  for  any  amount  of  beauty  in  the  future  spiritual 
existence.  You,  Constance,  are  my  guiding  star,  my 
angel.  With  you  I  shall  succeed,  without  you  I  snail 
fail.  Alone  and  unaided  I  cannot  walk.  Give  me  thy 
hand,  be,  oh  be  my  wife." 

What  could  the  fond  and  loving  girl  reply  to  this 
speech — to  the  many  a  rhapsody — delivered  in  accents  of 
profound  conviction,  and  with  eyes  that  flashed  though 
brimful  of  tears  ?  She  promised  to  become  his  wife,  and 
then,  ,when-  the  delight  c  Charles  had  a  little  abated  its 
first  violence,  they  sat  down  to  discuss  their  plans. 

Madame  Pellissier  had  given  a  thousand  francs  (^40) 
for  the  two  pictures,  in  France  a  most  exorbitant  price. 
But  then,  Madame  Pellissier  was  an  artist  herself  and 
aid  like  one;  while  Charles,  modest  as  he  wa«,  set  too 
igh  a  price  upon  his  own  genius,  to  be  astonished  at 
anything  of  the  kind.  The  lovers  very  sagely  reasoned 
that  in  Paris,  they  might  very  well  start  in  life  with  a 
thousand  francs,  arid  they  agreed  that  they  should  be 
married  while  they  had  the  money.  Constance  was  ail 
orphan,  and  Charles  answered  for  the  consent  of  his  old 
mother,  his  only  parent,  so  that  they  were  as  happy 
as  ever  were  two  single-minded  beings,  who  were  wise 
enough  to  know  that  it'  we  cannot  find  happiness  in  wed- 
ded love,  we  cannot  find  it  at  all. 

On  the  following  Monday,  Charles  paid  a  visit  to 
Madame  Pellissier.  He  was  now  neatly  and  cleanly 
dressed,  and  though  still  pale  not  so  cadaverous-looking 
as  he  had  been  on  the  former  occasion.  The  young 
widow  received  him  very  warmly.  She  had  been  much 
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charmed  with  him  on  the  former  occasion,  and  had 
looked  forward  with  pleasure  to  the  second  sitting.  To 
the  young  man's  great  surprise,  she  gave  him  the  ad- 
dresses of  half-a-dozen  friends  who  desired  to  avail  them- 
selves of  his  talents.  Charles  was  overwhelmed  with  joy. 
His  dream  was  now  realized,  and  he  could  support 
himself  and  wife  by  his  art.  There  was  no  longer  any 
necessity  for  beginning  life  ^  in  the  very  humble  way 
which  at  first  the  young  couple  had  decided  on. 

"  Madame,  I  thank  you  warmly,  both  for  myself  and 
Constance." 

"  And  Constance  ! "  said  Madame  Pellissier,  turning 
very  pale,  though  without  being  noticed  by  the  artist, 
who  was  fixing  his  easel  in  a  good  light. 

"  Yes,  madame.  To  her — she  could  not  deny  it — I 
owe  my  first  start  in  my  profession.  I  have  long  loved 
her,  and  now  that  fortune  smiles  on  me,  I  mean  at 
once  to  make  her  my  wife." 

"  You  do  well  and  nobly,"  said  Leonie,  with  a  very 
sickly  smile ;  and  then  she  added  to  herself,  "  Thank 
God,  he  has  spoken  so  plainly.  I  certainly  have  taken  a 
very  strange  liking  to  him,  but  crushed  so  early  it  will 
not  take  root.  Courage,  my  woman's  heart." 

"  I  am  ready,  madame." 

"And  I  am  at  your  disposition,"  exclaimed  Leonie, 
gaily,  and  the  sitting  commenced. 

The  young  widow,  who  with  a  warm  and  generous  heart, 
was  peculiarly  open  to  a  romantic  passion,  had  certainly 
found  her  feelings  lean  very  strongly  towards  Charles 
Dupont.  But  as  she  had  no  intention  of  rivalling  poor 
Constance,  she,  thus  suddenly  checked,  succeeded  at 
once  in  mastering  what  was  as  yet  a  mere  growing  incli- 
nation. She  felt  rather  proud  of  being  able  to  do  so, 
and  promised  herself  genuine  satisfaction  in  witnessing 
the  happiness  of  the  young  couple.  The  artist  was  emi- 
nently successful  in  his  portrait  of  Leonie.  Employment 
from  that  day  was  not  wanting,  and  at  the  end  of  a 
month  Charles  and  Constance  were  married.  They  were 
happy,  and  still  are  happy,  for  they  love  one  another. 
I  have  seldom  seen  a  more  delightful  menage  than  theirs. 
The  selfish  and  cold  sneer  at  love  matches,  but  they 
confound  them  with  passion-matches.  Marriage  is  a 
huge  falsehood  when  not  founded  on  affection,  and  real 
affection  is  a  thing  which  is  tested  only  by  time.  If  it 
lasts,  it  is  real ;  if  it  ceases  to  exist,  it  was  never  genuine. 
In  this  instance  it  was  evidently  true,  for  after  six  years 
of  wedded  life,  the  lovers  were  as  happy,  if  not  happier, 
than  they  were  at  first. 


THE    POET'S    CHARACTER. 

The  mark  that  poetry  puts  upon  her  children  is  inef- 
faceable. The  character  of  the  poet  affords  interesting 
investigation  to  those  who  may  make  the  subject  their 
study.  It  is  one  composed  of  extremes ;  child-like  doci- 
lity, and  deep  haughtiness,  an  expansion  of  heart  that 
would  embrace  all  humanity,  and  a  shrinking  sensitive- 
ness that  would  prompt  to  perpetual  seclusion — now 
swelling  dark  with  passion  as  the  lightning-charged  cloud, 
and  now,  calmly  tranquil  as  the  sleeping  ocean — his 
breast  bears  a  hidden  fire,  that — 

"  Now  melts  into  softness,  now  maddens  to  crime.'* 
One,  and  perhaps  the  most  distinguishing  trait  in  the 
character  of  the  poet,  is  his  unchanging,  undying  love  for 
bis  glorious  calling.  Sorrow  cannot  dim  it— slander  can- 
not tarnish  it — sickness  cannot  weaken  it — age  cannot 
wither  it.  Nay,  so  far  from  it,  it  burns  the  stronger 
from  all  attempts  to  quench  it.  The  deeper  the  dark- 
ness without,  the  brighter  the  star  within ;  and  often  is 
it  the  sole  prop  and  stay  of  those  who  are  as  immea- 
surably above  their  fellow-men  in  mind  and  soul,  as  they 
are  probably  below  them  in  worldly  possessions.  The 
hope  of  fame  is  dear  to  every  poetic  mind ;  nor  does  this 


argue  any  vanity.  All  men,  whether  they  perceive  it  or 
not,  are  under  the  influence  of  emulation,  and  the  desire 
of  distinction  is  the  goal  towards  which  all  genius  intui- 
tively aspires.  For  the  hope  of  gathering — 

"Those  well-won  bays,  than  life  itself  more  dear." 

the  poet  is  content  to  forego  the  blandishments  of  plea- 
sure; he  fixes  his  aim  on  lasting  honours,  and  would 
make  his  monument  of  imperishable  thought. — Jackson. 

THE    CONTRADICTORY    COUPLE. 

"  I  do  believe,"  he  says,  taking  his  spoon  out  of  his 
glass,  and  tossing  it  on  the  table,  "  that  of  all  the  obsti- 
nate, wrong  headed  creatures  that  ever  were  born,  you  are 
the  most  so,  Charlotte."  "Certainly,  certainly,  have 
your  own  way,  pray.  You  see  how  much  I  contradicted 
you,"  rejoined  the  lady.  "  Of  course  you  did'nt  con- 
tradict me  at  dinner  time ;  oh  no,  not  you ! "  says 
the  gentleman.  "Yes,  I  did,"  says  the  lady.  "Oh 
you  did!"  cries  the  gentleman,  "you  admit  that?" 
"  If  you  call  that  contradiction,  1  do,"  the  lady  answers; 
"and  I  say  again,  Edward,  that  when  I  know  you  are 
wrong,  1  will  contradict  you.  I  am  not  your  slave." 
"  Not  my  slave  !  "  repeats  the  gentleman,  bitterly ;  "  and 
you  still  mean  to  say  that  in  Blackburn's  new  house 
there  are  no  more  than  fourteen  doors,  including  the 
wine-cellar  ? "  "  I  mean  to  say,"  retorts  the  lady, 
beating  time  with  her  hair-brush  on  the  palm  of  her 
hand,  "  that  in  that  house  there  are  just  fourteen  doors, 
and  no  more."  "  Well,  then,"  says  the  gentleman,  rising 
in  despair,  and  pacing  the  room  with  rapid  strides  "  this  is 
enough  to  destroy  a  man's  intellect  and  drive  him  mad  !  " 
By-and-by  the  gentleman  comes  to  a  little,  and  passing 
his  hand  moodily  over  his  forehead,  reseats  himself  in  his 
former  chair.  There  is  a  long  silence,  and  this  time  the 
lady  begins.  "  I  appeal  to  Mr.  Jenkins,  who  sat  next  to 
me  on  the  sofa,  in  the  drawing  room,  during  tea." 
"Morgan,  you  surely  mean,"  interrupts  the  gentleman. 
"  I  do  not  mean  anything  of  the  kind,"  answered  the  lady. 
"  Now,  by  all  that  is  aggravating  and  impossible  to 
bear,"  cries  the  gentleman,  clenching  his  hands  and 
looking  upward  in  agony,  "  she  is  going  to  insist  upon  it 
that  Morgan  is  Jenkins  !  "  "  Do  you  take  me  for  a  per- 
fect fool?"  exclaims  the  lady.  "Do  you  suppose  I 
don't  know  the  one  from  the  other  ?  Do  you  suppose  I 
don't  know  that  the  man  in  the  blue  coat  was  Mr. 
Jenkins  ? "  "  Jenkins  with  a  blue  coat ! "  cries  the 
gentleman,  with  a  groan.  "  Jenkins  in  a  blue  coat ! — 
a  man  who  would  suffer  death  rather  than  wear  anything 
but  brown  !  "  "  Do  you  dare  charge  me  with  telling  an 
untruth  ?  "  demands  the  lady,  bursting  into  tears.  "  I 
charge  you,  ma'am,"  retorts  the  gentleman,  starting  up, 
"  with  being  a  monster  of  contradiction — a  monster  of 
aggravation — a — a — a — Jenkins  in  a  blue  coat !  what 
have  I  done  that  I  should  be  doomed  to  hear  such 
statements  ?  " 

MARKS    OF    THE  WORLD'S    PROGRESS. 

Such  minute  and  ample  accounts  of  the  immorality  of 
uncivilized  men  are  hardly  anywhere  to  be  found  as  in 
Southey.  What  a  vast  mass  of  cannibalism  was  the 
whole  population  of  Brazil !  To  have  replaced  it  by  the 
most  corrupt  Europeans  was  one  of  the  greatest  benefits 
to  the  world.  The  treatment  of  savages,  and  half-civi- 
lized natives,  by  the  discoverers  and  conquerors  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  compared  with  the  conduct,  in  similar 
circumstances,  of  those  of  the  eighteenth,  i?  one  of  the 
strongest  marks  of  direct  improvement.  But  improve- 
ments never  can  be  measured  by  such  short  periods  as 
centuries.  It  is  enough  if,  after  dividing  history  into 
periods  of  five  hundred  or  a  thousand  years,  every  suc- 
ceeding millennium  is  found  manifestly  to  surpass  that 
which  went  before  it. — Sir  James  Mackintosh. 
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RHYMES    FOR    WORKERS. 

READ  A  POEM  ;  'tis  a  pleasant 

And  a  soul -refresh  ing  deed: 
Read  a  poem,  'tis  improving, 

But  consider  while  you  read. 
Prize  the  words  for  they  are  jewels 

From  the  spirit's  choicest  mine ; 
Learn  their  import,  and  their  teachings 

With  thine  own  ideas  combine. 

WRITE  A  POEM;  if  the  power  . 

To  accomplish  it  is  given ; 
Write  it,  with  a  noble  purpose, 

Making  earth  the  nearer  heaven. 
Let  not  love's  delirious  passion 

Be  enwoven  in  thy  theme ; 
Make  the  cause  of  human  progress 

The  incentive  of  thy  dream. 

LIVE  A  POEM  ;  for  'tis  better 

Than  to  read  or  write  a  lay ; 
Live  a  poem ;  men  shall  read  thee 

In  thine  actions  day  by  day. 
If  with  deeds  by  virtue  prompted, 

Thou  shalt  make  thy  life  sublime ; 
Thou  wilt  prove  a  noble  poem 

Lasting  to  the  end  of  time, 

ERNEST  WATMOUGH. 


MY    GRAVE. 

OH  !  bury  me  not  in  the  sunless  tomb, 
When  Death  in  his  chain  has  bound  me ; 

Let  me  not  sleep  where  the  shadows  loom, 
In  the  stifled  air  around  me ! 

Where  the  bones  of  the  scarce-remembered  dead, 

Keep  a  ghastly  watch  round  my  coffin-bed! 

Oh,  bury  me  not  'mid  the  ceaseless  hum 

Of  the  city's  wild  commotion : 
Where  the  steps  of  a  thoughtless  crowd  might  come, 

Like  the  waves  of  a  troubled  ocean. 
In  the  eye  of  love,  should  a  tear-drop  start, 
'T  would  crush  it  back  on  the  swollen  heart  I 

But,  bury  me  out  in  the  wild,  wild  wood 
Where  the  sunlit  leaves  are  dancing, — 

Where  the  rills  leap  out  with  a  merry  shout, 
And  the  brooks  in  the  light  are  glancing ; — 

Let  my  bed  be  made  by  the  fond  and  true, 

Who  can  bear  to  weep  when  I'm  shut  from  view. 

In  the  forest  home — in  the  wild-wood  home — 

With  the  arching  limbs  above  me, 
Where  the  sunbeams  creep  for  a  quiet  sleep, 

To  my  grave,  like  dear  friends  that  love  me! 
Let  me  rest  'mid  the  bloom  of  the  pure  and  fair ; 
I   hould  know  that  the  blossoms  I  loved  were  there. 

Yes,  bury  me  out  in  the  wild,  wild  wood, 
Where  the  dewy  flowers  are  springing, 

Where  the  glad,  sweet  song  of  the  poet-birds 
Through  the  rude  old  aisles  are  ringing. 

Oh  1  I  love  to  dream  of  a  quiet  rest, 

Where  the  fond  leaves  murmur  above  my  breast. 

MRS.  H.  M.  STEPHENS. 


DIAMOND    DUST, 

Do  good  and  fly  from  evil  is  the  sum  of  human  duty. 
This  is  virtue  in  short-hand,  perfection  in  epitome,  and 
heaven  in  reversion. 

THINGS  are  often  impossible  because  cowardice  makes 
them  so. 

IT  has  generally  been  Noticed,  that  those  who  have 
most  cause  for  presumption  display  it  least — as  a  treasure- 
car  makes  less  rattle  in  the  streets  than  an  empty 
carriage. 

HE  that  does  anything  praiseworthy  merely  to  fulfil  a 
promise  is  not  likely  to  derive  much  satisfaction  from  the 
performance. 

ALL  genius  is  metaphysical,  because  the  ultimate  end 
of  genius  is  ideal,  however  it  may  be  actualized  by  inci- 
dental and  accidental  circumstances. 

IN  the  treatment  of  nervous  complaints,  he  is  tho 
best  physician  who  is  the  most  ingenious  inspirer  of 
hope. 

To  suppose  all  lost  is  a  short  way  to  lose  all  in 
earnest. 

THE  magnet  does  not  more  surely  and  powerfully  attract 
the  needle,  than  youth,  by  some  electric  sympathy  of  soul, 
is  attracted  by  youth. 

SURFEIT  vaults  over  pleasure,  to  alight  upon  the  bitter 
side  of  pain. 

LOVE,  like  the  plague,  is  often  communicated  by 
clothes  and  money. 

LUXURY  increases  the  luggage  of  life,  and  thereby  im- 
pedes the  march. 

"  DON'T  care,"  shipwrecked  Harry  on  the  coast  of 
Africa ;  "  do  care  "  shipwrecks  many  a  precious  vessel 
on  the  coast  of  society. 

IF  love  were  never  professed  but  when  it  is  felt,  it 
would  appear  to  be  a  scarce  article. 

THE  higher  character  a  person  supports,  the  more  he 
should  regard  his  minutest  actions. 

A  KIND  action  performed  in  a  rough  manner  may  be 
mistaken  for  an  intentional  offence. 

DISPUTING  is  hot  service,  and  is  generally  performed 
with  too  much  eagerness  to  be  successful. 

MANY  complain  of  neglect  who  never  tried  to  attract 
regard. 

THE  love  lost  by  a  continued  cooling,  can  only  be 
regained  by  as  persevering  a  warming. 

KINDNESS  and  confidence  are  strengthened  by  every 
new  act  of  trust,  and  proof  of  fidelity. 

A  COURTIER'S  dependent  is  a  beggar's  dog. 

OF, whatever  nature  our  inclinations  are,  we  generally 
ncline  to  bring  others  into  the  road  we  are  travelling 
ourselves. 

BE  neat  without  gaudiness,  genteel  without  affectation ; 
or  a  suit  which  fits  the  character  is  more  a  la  mode  than 
that  which  sits  well  on  the  body. 

THE  life  of  an  artist  is  one  of  thought  rather  than 
action — he  has  to  speak  of  the  struggles  of  mind  rather 
;han  the  conflict  of  circumstances. 

WE  are  all  of  us  sick  of  curable  diseases,  and  it  costs 
us  more  to  be  miserable  than  would  make  us  perfectly 
happy. 

REGRETS,  towards  the  evening  of  life,  will  occur  nearly 
;o  all,  even  the  happiest.  We  mourn  the  departure  of  the 
uminary,  though  his  setting  be  glorious. 

WE  should  never  wed  an  opinion  for  better  for  worse : 
what  we  take  upon  good  grounds,  we  should  lay  down 
upon  better. 
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IN  a  quiet  little  cottage  situated  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
village  of  Broxburn,  a  family  group  sat  one  mild  March 
evening  at  work.  An  elderly  lady — for  such  she  seemed — 
occupied  a  roomy  elbow  chair  by  the  fire,  and  was  en- 
gaged in  knitting,  from  which  she  occasionally  looked  up 
to  glance  towards  a  slender  youth  who  leant  over  an 
easel  in  the  deep- bay  window  of  the  little  room.  This 
window  looked  out  upon  a  little  patch  of  garden  already 
gay  with  crocuses  and  primroses,  the  first  offerings  of  the 
year.  Beyond  lay  the  winding  highway,  bordered  on 
either  side  by  broad  strips  of  grass,  and  lined  with  lofty 
beeches,  through  the  boughs  of  which  the  ruddy  glow  of 
the  evening  sun  shone  with  mellowed  glare.  Down  in 
the  valley  beyond,  the  village  church,  its  taper  spire  as  if 
tipped  with  gold,  shot  up  over  a  green  mound,  and  the 
white  walls  of  the  parsonage  peeped  through  the  wooded 
clump  amid  which  it  lay  sheltered.  The  river  wound 
past  the  village  and  the  church,  and  crept  along  through 
the  grassy  meadows,  far  down  the  valley,  where  it  became 
lost  in  the  distance ;  and  bounding  fells  and  moors,  with 
a  background  of  blue  hills,  shut  in  the  prospect. 

There  are  particular  seasons  at  which  Nature  thrills  to 
the  heart's  core,  and  awakens  in  us  an  unusual  depth  of 
feeling.  The  first  sweet  spring  day,  bringing  back  again 
the  clear  sky  and  the  singing  birds,  the  balmy  delici- 
ousness  of  the  warm  air,  the  buds  springing  again  into 
fresh  life,  the  tender  green  of  the  young  grass  shooting 
up  in  beauty,  with  the  pied  flowers  everywhere  unfolding 
their  petals  upon  its  bosom,  make  us  feel  happy  at  heart, 
and  fill  us  with  an  inexpressible  sense  of  blessing.  In 
high  summer-time  we  have  become  familiarized  with  all 
these  objects,  and  they  fail  to  strike  upon  our  senses  and 
feelings  with  the  charm  of  novelty  that  they  do  in  early 
spring ;  and  in  autumn,  it  is  a  kind  of  softened  melan- 
choly that  we  feel  at  the  obsequies  of  Nature,  still  lovely 
even  in  dying.  But  in  spring,  it  is  new  bursting  life, 
bright  beaming  joy,  bounding  hope,  thrilling  gladness, 
and  warm,  throbbing  love,  which  pervade  our  whole 
being. 

Such  was  the  feeling  of  this  little  family  group,  as 
in  the  now  mellowed  twilight,  quietly  resting  from  their 
several  tasks,  they  gazed  out  upon  the  charming  prospect 
before  them.  The  young  man  was  the  first  to  speak. 

"How  baffling  is  Nature  to  all  Art,  of  even  the 
highest  kind !  How  poor  and  feeble  are  our  very  best 
efforts,  when  we  come  into  her  glorious  presence !  It 
almost  makes  me  despair- " 

"Despair,  Frank?  No,  no — excelsior!  That's  the 
word.  Think  high,  aim  high,  and  you  will  reach  high. 
The  man  never  did  anything  yet,  who  began  by  des- 
pairing." 


So  spoke  the  mother  in  the  widow's  garb  ! 

"  Thank  you,  dear  mother ;  noble  and  true  as  ever. 
Excelsior  !  higher,  still  higher.  That  is  the  true 
thought.  But  look  at  that  glorious  sun  !  What  palette 
of  colours  can  ever  reach  an  effect  like  that  ? 

"  Still  try — aim  to  do  your  best,  and  you  may  repro- 
duce even  that.  What  say  you,  Carry  ? " 

The  person  addressed  was  a  young  girl  who  sat  oppo- 
site the  elderly  lady,  and  like  her,  in  the  falling  twilight, 
had  laid  aside  her  work.  You  could  but  see  a  charming 
outline  of  a  figure  as  she  reclined  back  in  her  chair,  and 
with  her  left  hand  dashed  back  a  cluster  of  curls  from  a 
beautiful  brow. 

"  Oh,  yes,"  she  said,  "  surely  Frank  will  do  all  that 
he  endeavours  to  do.  He  will  carve  out  a  name  for  him- 
self yet :  for  the  world  of  Art  is  not  half  explored  j  and 
whoever  adventures  there  with  a  bold  spirit  like  his  will 
bring  back  beauty  in  clusters,  and  gladden  all  true  human 
hearts." 

"  Bravo,  sister !  Why,  men  would  call  you  an  enthu- 
siast ;  perhaps  a  blue-stocking.  Have  a  care — have  a 
care  for  your  reputation.  A  young  woman,  you  know, 
can't  afford  to  be  wiser  than  her  neighbours  now-a-days." 

"  I  say  what  I  feel,  and  if  that  be  true  and  right,  who 
cares  for  the  name  they  may  give  me  ?  Look  at  that 
sky,  Frank  j  see  the  golden  edge  of  the  sun  just  sinking 
behind  the  hill,  and  the  stray  fleece  of  carmine  cloud, 
hovering  over  it  as  the  glorious  orb  goes  quietly  down  to 
its  rest." 

"  It  is  indeed  beautiful,"  said  the  youth,  putting  his 
arm  gently  round  his  sister's  neck ;  "  do  you  remember 
Wordsworth's  noble  sonnet,: — 

"  It  is  a  beauteous  evening,  calm  and  free, 
The  holy  time  is  quiet  as  a  Nun 
Breathless  with  adoration  ;  the  broad  sun 
Is  sinking  down  in  its  tranquillity ; 
The  gentleness  of  heaven  broods  o'er  the  sea ; 
Listen  !  the  mighty  Being  is  awake, 
And  doth  with  his  eternal  motion  make 
A  sound  like  thunder — everlastingly. 
Dear  child  1  dear  girl !  that  walkebt  with  me  here, 
If  thou  appear  untouched  by  solemn  thought, 
Thy  nature  is  not  therefore  less  divine ; 
Thou  liest  in  Abraham's  bosom  all  the  year ; 
And  worship's!  at  the  Temple's  inner  shrine, 
God  being  with  thee  when  we  know  it  not." 

"  Noble  poet,  I  thank  thee.  What  a  picture ! "  ex- 
claimed the  girl. 

"Ah,  even  words  can  paint  Nature  better  than  our 
poor  colours  can  do.  But  it  is  the  poet's  eye  that  gives 
the  seeing  and  the  feeling  everywhere." 

"  True,  Frank !  and  none  can  be  a  creative  artist  who 
is  not  also  a  poet.  Hence  I  have  hopes  of  you,  Frank. 
And  now,  good  boy,'|  kissing  him  tenderly  on  the  fore- 
head, "  you  must  be  tired  after  this  hard  day's  work,  for 
I  think  you  have  not  risen  from  off  your  chair  j  lay 
aside  your  canvas  and  colours  for  the  night,  and  tell  us 
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all  about  this  long  journey  to  London.  Which  of  the 
pictures  will  you  exhibit  ?  There  is  the  "  Mill-stream, 
early  morning,"  "  The  Orison,"  and  my  favourite  view 
"  Sunset,"  from  this  cottage-window,  which  of  course 
you  will  offer  for  exhibition  ?  " 

"  Well,  Carry,  I  shall  try  them.  I  have  heard  what 
rebuffs  young  artists  have  got,  and  am  prepared  for  the 
rejection  of  them  all.  But  I  have  done  my  best,  and 
shall  not  feel  the  reproach  of  idleness.  Then,  I  have 
long  years  before  me  yet,  I  hope,  and  shall  labour  to 
mend  my  faults  and  imperfections,  of  which  I  am  but 
too  conscious.  There  is  my  Great  Teacher  !  "  pointing 
towards  the  sun,  which  had  now  "set  in  the  west,  but  left 
long  trailing  clouds  of  glory  behind  him. 

"  And  when  shall  we  see  you  back  among  us,  Frank  ? 
I,  for  one,  shall  have  no  sweet  rest  till  I  know  of  your 
success,  see  your  face,  and  hear  your  voice  again." 

"I  shall  be  back  at  Easter,"  said  Frank,  "and  I 
shall  bring  you  the  news  myself.  Prepare  then  for  vic- 
tory, or  for  defeat, — only  temporary  though,  mind  that ! 
I  shall  either  bring  clouds  or  sunshine  with  rne — Sun- 
shine at  Easter!  You  remember  the  old  fancy,  still 
traditional  in  our  old  villages,  that  the  sun  dances  at 
Easter  !  Well,  a  merry  dance  for  the  orb  this  year,  and 
may  we  all  be  here  to  see  it." 

And  thus  r---od  the  quiet  evening  hours  in  kindly 
converse  among  the  members  ot  this  loving  little  family 
group. 

Frank  Grey  was  an  enthusiastic  young  artist.  Born 
and  brought  up  in  a  beautiful  pastoral  district,  under  the 
care  of  intelligent  parents,  he  Lad  early  imbibed  a  pas- 
sionate love  of  nature,  and  leav<isd  to  view  it  with  a 
poetic  eye.  He  fed  upon  the  skiey  influences  of  the 
open  fields,  the  wide  moors,  the  upland  leas,  and  the 
rolling  meadows,  was  nurtured  upon  sunshine  and 
shadow,  on  hill  and  in  valley,  by  the  moorland  stream, 
and  in  the  leafy  dell ;  knew  all  the  choicest  haunts,  the 
sweetest  and  most  sublime  scenes  of  nature,  throughout 
a  district  unrivalled  in  England  for  varied  and  picturesque 
beauty.  The  sublime  grandeur  of  the  summer  and 
autumn  fogs  rolling  up  the  sides  of  the  hills,  and  of  the 
thundering  cataract  plunging  down  their  gullies  into  the 
valley  below;  the  inexpressible  sweetness  of  the  glow 
of  evening  enveloping  the  far-spreading  valley,  amid 
which  the  peaceful  flocks  and  herds  browsed  in  quiet 
joy  j  the  glory  of  sunrise, 

"  When  from  the  naked  top 
Of  some  bold  headland,  he  beheld  the  sun 
Else  up,  and  bathe  the  world  in  Light !  " 

All  were  familiar  to  him  from  a  boy.  Thus  was  his  mind 
fed  upon  Nature,  in  her  choicest  aspects  ;  and  as  these 
impelled  a  Wordsworth  to  become  a  poet,  so  did  they 
impel  the  enthusiastic  heart  of  this  young  man  towards 
Art  and  its  cultivation. 

"Oh,  would,"  he  exclaimed,  on  one  occasion,  "that 
I  could  seize  these  fleeting  glories  of  the  sun,  the  sky, 
the  deep  woods,  and  the  fields,  and  make  them  immortal. 
Beautiful  nature,  how  I  love  thee,  nay,  almost  worship 
thee.  •  Thou  art  my  bride,  my  exceeding  great  ioy,  mv 
love,  my  Beautiful ! " 

Some,  to  whom  he  uttered  rhapsodies  like  this,  "pooh 
poohed"  them  as  the  utterances  of  a  dreamer;  others, 
as  the  outpourings  of  a  youth  whom  a  too  fond  mother 
was  allowing  to  grow  up  into  a  fool  before  his  time.  But 
his  mother,  perhaps,  knew  Frank  better  than  his  critics, 
and  she  allowed  him  to  grow  up  in  his  own  way,  It  had 
been  the  hope  of  his  father  that  Frank  should  be  an- 
artist,  and  now  that  he  was  laid  in  the  dust,  there  was  a 
sacredness  in  the  destiny  predicted  or  wished  for  the  lad 
by  the  departed,  which  she  would  not  by  a  thought  of 
hers  disturb  or  counteract. 

So  the  youth  grew  up;  and  Nature  was  his  teacher. 
From,  her  he  studied  effects ;  and  she  sat  to  him  without 
flinching.  A  few  lessons  from  a  travelling  artist,  once 


engaged  for  a  time  by  the  vicar  down  in  the  village,  set 
him  agoing ;  and  study,  reading,  and  patient  labour  did 
the  rest.  He  learnt,  in  course  of  time,  to  make  the 
canvas  glow  with  beauty.  We  need  scarcely  say  there 
were  many  failures  ;  for  the  young  artist  had  a  high  aim, 
and  was  never  satisfied  with  what  he  had  done.  ,^There 
was  always  a  higher  point  beyond  his  reach  for  the  time, 
and  he  aimed  up  to  that.  He  might  fall  short,  but  still 
the  effort  carried  him  higher  than  if  his  aim  had  been 
low. 

Many  a  sleepless  night  did  his  study  cause  him — 
struggles  of  the  teeming  brain  with  the  glowing  fancy  of 
the  artist ;  but  confused  and  fleeting  images  of  beauty  at 
length  issued  in  definite  shapes  and  forms  ;  and  then  the 
ardent  youth  would  spring  from  his  couch  at  the  first 
blush  of  dawn,  and  embody  them,  all  glowing  with  life 
and  beauty  on  the  ready  canvas.  Here  was  the  true 
artist  Nature  at  work,  love  and  labour  strongly  perseve- 
rant ;  and  when  did  these  go  hand-in-hand,  that  trium- 
phant, achievement  failed  to  crown  them  ? " 

Frank  had  fairly  ventured  on  the  artist's  career,  and 
he  was  determined  not  to  look  back.  Some  of  his  works 
had  already  been  exhibited  in  the  provincial  town  of  his 
district,  and  had  excited  considerable  interest  there; 
amateurs  had  sought  after  him,  and  several  commissions 
were  the  result.  But  he  was  bent  on  a  higher  flight ; 
and  London,  with  its  great  annual  Exhibition,  rose  up 
before  his  mind's  eye.  London !  thither  all  ambition  in 
Art  is  directed.  There,  in  the  capital  of  the  world,  Art, 
Literature,  and  Science,  concentre.  The  painter  thinks 
of  London  while  fagging  at  his  portraits  in  country 
towns ;  the  novelist  and  the  historian  think  of  London 
while  toiling  at  their  desks ;  the  chemist  and  the  philo- 
sopher have  London  before  them  when  ardently  investi- 
gating in  their  closet  the  secret  mysteries  of  Nature. 
And  now  London  loomed  before  our  young  artist,  and 
stimulated  him  to  new  efforts  in  his  sublime  vocation. 
His  last  picture,  which  he  was  engaged  in  finishing  at 
the  opening  of  our  story,  was  completed — the  "Vil- 
lage Holiday,"  the  most  successful,  and  most  carefully 
finished  of  his  works ;  and  now,  though  the  colours  are 
scarce  dry,  it  is  securely  packed  up  with  the  rest,  and  all 
is  ready  for  London. 

One  bright  morning  soon  after,  when  the  sun  was  just 
peeping  over  the  high  grounds  behind  the  cottage,  and 
the  birds  were  uttering  their  first  morning  burst  of  joy, 
the  village  rumble  drove  up  to  the  little  wicker-gate  in 
front,  as  Frank  proceeded  quietly  to  descend  the  creaking 
stairs  from  his  bed-chamber  above..  He  had  taken  a 
tender  leave  of  his  mother  and  sister  the  night  previous ; 
and  was  startled  to  see  a  female  form  reclining  in  the  old 
arm-chair  by  the  kitchen  fire,  as  he  crossed  the  floor 
towards  the  outer  door.  He  started  back.  The  faint 
light  in  the  apartment  enabled  him  to  discern  the  mere 
outline  of  the  figure,  and  he  gently  strode  forward  on 
tip-toe  towards  it.  What  was  his  surprise  to  find  his 
sister  Carry  reclining  there,  her  head  leaning  on  her  hand. 
She  had  watched  over-night  to  call  him  early ;  but  over- 
powered by  watching,  had  fallen  sound  asleep.  He 
stooped  down  and  kissed  her  forehead,  but  had  scarcely 
done  so,  ere  the  girl  started  up  like  a  frightened  fawn. 

"  What !  oh,  Frank  !  dear  Frank !  is  it  so  late  ?  What 
a  fool  I  am  to  have  slept  so." 

"  Never  mind,  Carry,  good-by.  I'm  off,  farewell !  be 
happy  till  I  come  back !  " 

"But  here  is  breakfast  ready,  the  kettle  hissing,  sit 
down  1  Nay,  I'll  not  let  you  off  so !  It  was  only  a 
moment's  drowsiness  ;  I'  kept  awake  as  long  as  I  could, 
and  all  through  the  night  I  have  been  thinking  of  you, 
and  of  our  Sunshine  at  Easter,  and  tuch  delights  !  more 
than  you  can  think  of." 

"  Such  delights  I     What  can  these  be  ? " 

"Well,  just  sit  down  there  now;  I  have  news  for 
you." 
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"  News  \  since  last  night  ? " 

"  Even  so  ;  but  go  on  with  your  breakfast  while  I  tell 
you.  Well,  last  night,  you  know  you  went  early  to  rest, 
while  I  sat  looking  into  the  embers,  and  reading  Words- 
worth by  turns, — wliat  should  I  hear  but  a  iow  knock  at 
the  door  I  " 

"  Ah,  I  thought  I  heard  some  muttered  noise  below 
me ;  but  soon  dismissed  it  from  my  thoughts,  I  suppose, 
and  fell  asleep.  Well,  what  was  this  knock  ?  " 

"  I  called  gently  behind  the  door,  for  I  was  fearful  of 
disturbing  you,  '  Who's  there  ? '  And  from  the  answer  I 
knew  the  voice  :  I  opened  it,  and  it  was  the  new  curate." 

"  Ah,  Carry,  I  understand.  A  blush  I  Why,  Carry, 
who'd  have  thought  it." 

"  Not  so  fast,  Frank.  Wait  till  you  hear.  He  en- 
tered and  proceeded  to  lay  upon  the  table  a  bundle  of 
letters,  and  said  that,  by  some  most  extraordinary  over- 
sight or  neglect,  they  had  failed  to  be  delivered  to  us.  I 
glanced  over  the  directions,  there  were  some  to  me,  some 
to  mother,  and  those  to  youi'self,"  handing  two  letters  to 
him  across  the  table. 

"As  I  live,"  he  exclaimed,  on  glancing  at  the  address, 
"  our  brother  Tom,  whom  we  had  given  up  for  lost." 

'•It  is  indeed  Tom.  What  happy  news  for  mother. 
What  joy  at  Easter  \  " 

Leaving  the  brother  and  sister  to  discuss  this  extraor- 
dinary discovery  of  a  brother  long  supposed  to  be  lost, 
and  the  departure  of  Frank,  who  left  it  to  his  sister  to 
gently  break  the  delightful  intelligence  to  the  widowed 
mother,  we  proceed  backwards  in  our  story,  in  order  to 
throw  some  light  upon  this  new  and  unforeseen  incident. 


Mrs.  Grey  was  the  widow  of  a  country  surgeon,  who 
had   laboured   for   many  years  in   the   distant  town  of 

H .     He  seemed  a  comfortable   and  thriving  man; 

was  diligent,  sober,  and  skilful,  and  seemed  in  a  fair  way 
of  realizing  a  competency,  though  there  are  few  or  no 
country  doctors  who  succeed  in  realizing  the  fortunes  of 
either  clergymen  or  attornies.  Still  he  prospered,  mixed 
in  good  society,  and  promised  to  enjoy  a  long  term  of 
life.  He  educated  his  small  family  expensively  but 
thoroughly,  looking  upon  this  as  one  of  the  best  invest- 
ments he  could  make  for  his  children.  Tom,  his  eldest 
son,  he  destined  for  his  own  profession,  and  he  was  sent 
to  college,  when  he  became  of  sufficient  age.  Frank,  he 
called  "  the  artist,"  the  boy  having  early  indicated  a 
taste  for  drawing ;  and  this  the  mother  did  not  choose  to 
forget.  Things  were  going  on  smoothly  enough,  until  at 
length  some  information  reached  the  father's  ears  about 
Tom's  pranks  at  college,  which  greatly  distressed  him. 
He  had  fallen  into  the  society  of  some  dissipated  youths 
older  than  himself,  and  became  involved  in  their  extra- 
vagant courses.  Such  things  cannot  long  be  concealed  : 
they  soon  manifest  themselves  in  the  shape  of  debts,  and 
Mr.  Grey  was  applied  to,  first  by  his  son, — whom  he  pro- 
vided with  money  to  an  extent  greater  than  his  own 
means  warranted,  but  which  he  took  care  to  accompany 
with  serious  warnings  as  to  the  results  of  such  a  course, — 
and  then  by  the  creditors  of  his  son  themselves,  whose 
claims  began  to  amount  to  a  serious  sum,  beyond  the 
father's  means  of  paying.  Mr.  Grey  announced  his  in- 
tention of  immediately  paying  his  son  a  visit  ;  but  the 
youth  anticipated  it  by  decamping  forthwith.  He  had  not 
the  courage  to  bear  the  frowns  and  expostulations  of  the 
father  whose  means  he, had  so  disgracefully  squandered, 
nor  yet  to  return  home  and  look  in  the  faces  of  the 
brother  and  sister  whom  he  had  so5  grievously  wronged. 
He  fled ;  at  first  no  one  knew  whither ;  his  father  could 
light  on  no  traces  of  him  at  the  late  scene  of  his  dissipa- 
tions ;  but  shortly  after,  a  letter  from  him  dated  at  a 
distant  seaport  town  reached  home,  in  which  he  ex- 
pressed his  deep  contrition  for  his  follies,  and  stated  his 
determination  to  recover  bis  character,  and  carve  out 


some  "honest  career  for  himself,  "before  he  could  venture 
again  to  look  his  father  and  mother  in  the  face. 

Alas,  his  father,  at  least,  he  was  destined  never  again 
to  see  on  earth.  A  few  months  after,  while  still  suffering 
from  the  effects  of  his  son's  misconduct  and  flight, 
sunken  in  spirits  and  straitened  in  circumstances,  with  a 
frame  but  ill  able  to  resist  the  effects  of  constant  exposure 
and  hardship,  he  was  called  off  one  inclement  night  to 
attend  a  tedious  and  lingering  case  many  miles  off.  He 
rode  there  through  the  rain,  and  sat  during  the  anxious 
night  in  his  wet  clothes,  by  the  bedside  of  his  suffering 
patient.  He  returned  home  ill,  but  continued  neverthe- 
less to  work,  until  disease  had  so  fixed  upon  him  that  he 
was  beyond  the  reach  of  all  skill.  He  died,  and  his  sor- 
rowing wife  and  her  two  children  were  left  to  battle  with 
the  world  for  themselves.  Fortunately,  Mr.  Grey  had 
taken  the  precaution  of  insuring  his  life  for  a  small  sum, 
and  this,  together  with  the  uncollected  debts,  and  the 
sale  of  the  practice  and  the  small  stock,  enabled  the 
widow  to  realize  a  slender  income  which  would  at  least 
place  her  and  her  little  family  beyond  the  reach  of  want. 

But  a  second,  and  almost  as  severe  a  blow  awaited 
her ;  for  "  misfortunes,"  it  is  said  "  never  come  single." 
A  newspaper  account  of  a  Dreadful  Shipwreck,  had  just 
appeared,  from  which  it  seemed  that  a  vessel  called  the 
Mary  Ann  had  struck  on  a  reef  off  the  coast  of  New- 
foundland, and  only  five  out  of  the  entire  number  of 
passengers,  had  been  saved.  They  turned  to  the  last 
letter  of  the  runaway  son,  and  found  their  worst  fears 
realized.  This  was  the  fated  vessel  in  which  he  had 
announced  his  intention  of  sailing!;  and  among  the  list  of 
survivors  his  name  did  not  appear. 

What  was  there  to  detain  the  poor  heart-stricken 
widow  and  her  family  amid  the  scenes  of  their  past  hap- 
piness ?  She  determined  to  retire  to  the  village  of  her 
childhood,  there  to  live  quietly  and  inexpensively,  devo- 
ting herself  to  the  culture  and  education  of  her  remaining 
family.  She  left,  attended  by  the  blessings  and  sympa- 
thies of  the  entire  neighbourhood ;  retreated  to  her  little 
cottage  on  the  outskirts  of  the  village  of  Broxburn,  and 
there,  in  the  expanding  minds  of  her  children,  in  their 
love  of  nature,  and  in  the  delightful  sympathy  which 
bound  them  to  each  other,  happiness  returned  to  the 
poor  widow,  -and  she  could  still  rejoice  that  so  many 
blessings  had  been  spared  to  her. 

Now,  old  Caleb  Thompson,  who  kept  the  town's  post 

at  H ,  was  an  excessively  "  slow  coach."     He  would 

not  have  been 'tolerated  for  a  week  in  these  days  of  rail- 
road speed  and  penny  postage.  But  in  country  towns, 
in  the  time  of  which  we  speak,  punctuality  and  dispatch 
were  not  the  rule,  to  anything  like  the  extent  to  which 
they  prevail  now.  It  was  no  unusual  thing  for  Caleb  to 
keep  a  letter  by  him  a  week  or  more,  before  delivering  it. 
He  had  no  system  nor  order,  and  letters  got  huddled  to 
a  side-,  under  tea-packages,  or  among  invoices,  or  mixed 
up  with  twine  and  small  wares  (for  he  was  the  general 
dealer  of  the  place),  and  thus  many  failed  to  reach  their 
destination  for  days  arid  weeks  after  they  had  come  to 
hand. 

Shortly  after    Mrs.    Grey  took    her   departure  from 

H ,  a   post-paid   letter,    with  a   colonial   postmark, 

came  into  Caleb's  hands.  She  had  taken  the  precaution 
of  furnishing  Caleb  with  her  new  address  (which  was  at  a 
considerable  distance),  but  somehow  it  had  got  mislaid 
or  lost,  and  Caleb  accordingly  laid  the  letter  on  one  side 
amongst  a  similar  lot,  with  the  remark  that  "  Mrs.  Gre^ 
is  a  respectable  woman,  and  will  turn  up  some  time  t 
Other  letters  addressed  to  the  deceased  Mr.  Grey,  and  to 
other  members  of  the  family,  came  to  hand  in  like  man- 
ner; and  Caleb  laid  them  aside  as  before.  He  never 
dreamt  of  such  a  thing  as  returning  them  to  the  "  Dead 
Letter  Office ; "  "  for,"  he  would  observe  to  himself, 
"  they  are  not  dead :  they  are  respectable  people,  and 
will  turn  up  some  time."  But  Caleb  never  found  the 
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missing  address  of  Mrs.  Grey,  and  so  the  letters  lay  snug 
in  his  drawer. 

But  at  length  Caleb  went  the  way  of  all  flesh,  after  a 
long  career  of  blunders  and  negligence ;  worthy  man 
although  he  did  his  best — and  then  a  new  postman  was 
installed.  Caleb's  hoard  of  old  letters  were  rooted  out 
and  among  others  were  discovered  the  bundle  for  th< 
Greys. 

"  Do  you  know  anything,"  inquired  the  new  postman 
one  day  of  the  parish  rector,  about  Dr.  Grey's  family 
and  their  present  residence  ? " 

"  The  Greys  ?  Oh,  let  me  see.  Mrs.  Grey  went  to 
Broxburn  where  she  came  from ;  a  younger  brother  o, 
mine  has  lately  gone  to  act  as  curate  there,  and  knows 
something  of  the  family,  I  believe." 

And  so  the  rector  wrote  to  his  brother ;  and  in  the 
course  of  a  few  posts  more,  over  came  the  bundle  o 
letters,  which  the  young  curate  requested  to  be  per- 
mitted to  deliver.  It  was  a  grateful  task  for  him,  and  he 
performed  it  cheerfully.  Conceiving  that  the  letters 
might  be  of  importance,  he  determined  to  walk  up  with 
them  himself  to  the  cottage  immediately  on  their 
receipt ;  and  we  have  already  told  how  the  mission  was 
performed. 

The  contents  of  the  letters  amazed  no  less  than  they 
delighted  the  Grey  family.  A  long-lost  brother  and  son 
were  found !  It  appeared  that  when  on  the  point  oi 
sailing  by  the  Mary  Ann  he  was  dissuaded  from  doing 
so,  and  embarked  instead  in  the  Jane,  a  vessel  bound  for 
Sydney — whose  native  wealth  had  been  recounted  to 
him  in  glowing  terms  by  a  settler  in  that  colony,  whom 
he  accidentally  encountered.  He  had  no  time  to  an- 
nounce his  change  of  intention,  for  the  vessel  was  on 
the  point  of  sailing.  He  had  a  strong  inducement  to 
embark  in  this  vessel  from  the  appointment  which  he 
succeded  in  obtaining  in  it  of  surgeon,  a  post  not  filled  up 
when  he  applied  ;  and,  though  still  unlicensed,  there  was 
then  little  difficulty  on  the  part  of  any  person  who  had 
received  a  medical  education,  and  who  had  the  courage  to 
undertake  the  office,  in  obtaining  such  an  appointment. 
We  need  not  describe  his  voyage — how  he  wrote  home 
from  time  to  time,  full  of  hope,  full  of  good  resolutions, 
and  at  last  full  of  success.  What  a  comfort  for  his 
widowed  mother  could  these  letters  have  reached  her 
then !  Ah,  Caleb  Thompson,  you  had  indeed  much  to 
answer  for ! 

But  now,  letters  are  forthwith  written  6tf  to  him  by 
his  mother  and  sister,  and  what  a  long  history  of  hopes 
and  fears — of  melancholy  joy  and  of*  bright  anticipa- 
tions— of  home  quiet  and  peaceful  endeavour — of  past 
struggles  and  present  prospects — is  recounted  here ;  and 
be  sure  that  Frank  and  the  approaching  Sunshine  at 
Easter  are  not  forgotten  1  But  neither  did  these  letters 
reach  their  destination  as  intended. 

The  days  stole  by.  The  widow  and  her  daughter 
were  not  alone.  They  heard  from  Frank,  who  had 
reached  London  and  was  buoyant  with  hope.  His  letters 
were  full  of  art,  and  pictures,  and  work,  and  love  !  How 
happy  the  mother  and  daughter  were  as  they  read  them 
by  the  evening  sunlight  in  the  deep  bay-window  looking 
towards  the  road,  and  the  church,  and  the  beautiful 
country  beyond.  There  was  another  listener,  too  :  one 
whose  visits  had  become  more  frequent  of  late :  the 
young  curate,  who  found  the  walk  up  from  the  village 
growing  wonderfully  attractive,  and  who  thought  the 
foliage  looked  richer,  and  the  shadows  deeper,  the  sunset 
more  glowing,  and  the  distance  more  enchanting  from  the 
cottage  window,  than  from  any  other  point  of  view  in  the 
whole  district.  The  curate,  however,  was  not  always 
employed  while  at  the  cottage  in  landscape  gazing. 
There  was  a  summer-eve  light  shining  in  Carry's  face 
which  seemed  to  charm  him  quite  as  much  as  anything 
beyond  the  cottage  window.  The  girl  had  become  more 
subdued,  and  less  rapturous  than  usual;  there  was  a 


plaintiveness   about  her  joy  which  seemed  remarkable 
in  her. 

Her  voice,  in  pleasant  murmurings, 

Of  lighter  gladness  heard, 
Gave  to  the  heart  a  melody 

Lake  the  singing  of  a  bird. 

What   could   it   all   mean  ?      We  fear  the   curate  was 
becoming  too  fond  of  the  cottage  on  the  hill ! 

One  mellow  evening,  when  the  lofty  beech  trees  were 
throwing  their  long  shadows  across  the  highway,  and  the 
curate  was  watching  the  still  more  attractive  shadows  of 
some  happy  thought  flitting  across  the  face  of  the  girl 
who  sat  near  to  him,  the  rumble  of  carriage  wheels  was 
heard  approaching.  What  was  the  surprise  of  the  family 
group  to  see  the  vehicle  stop  at  the  outer  gate  and  a 
stranger  descend  from  it,  who  walked  across  the  garden 
towards  the  cottage  door.  Then  the  widow's  heart  beat  1 
A  glance  at  the  stranger  showed  it  was  not  Frank ;  and 
yet  there  was  some  resemblance  at  first  sight — in  figure, 
walk,  and  feature.  But  this  man  was  tanned,  whiskered, 
and  stalwart.  Thoughts  suddenly  coursed  through  her 
mind — could  it  be  ?  .  No !  That  other  son  was  far 
away  !  But  now  there  is  the  voice — the  voice  of  that 
long-lost  one.  It  is  he!  He  is  here;  he  is  in  her 
arms  !  They  are  all  weeping  big  tears  of  joy ;  and  not 
even  the  curate  is  free  from  the  weakness  and  the 
transport  of  the  moment. 

Long  were  the  explanations  given  amid  the  sobbing  and 
weeping  of  the  happy  mother  and  her  returned  son ;  how 
she  had  mourned  him  as  for  ever  lost — though  still  as 
the  erring  child — often  the  dearest  to  the  mother's  heart 
of  all  her  sons — thought  on  with  pity  and  love,  for  death 
is  the  beautifier  of  the  departed.  Then  Tom  had  his 
long  story,  of  how  he  had  fought  his  way  to  honour  and 
wealth  in  his  adopted  country,  and  achieved  a  character 
for  integrity  and  public  spirit ;  how  he  had  written  home 
again  and  again,  but  no  reply  had  come,  and  then  he 
ceased  to  write ;  how  it  happened  that  he  had  been 
appointed  one  of  a  deputation  from  the  colony  to  wait 
upon  the  government  authorities  in  reference  to  certain 
changes  which  were  required  in  the  administration  of  the 
public  lands  j  and  how  he  had  resolved  to  take  the 
opportunity  of  tracing  out  his  relatives,  still  dear  to  him 
as  ever.  He  owed  them  a  deep  debt,  which  he  would 
now  seek  in  some  measure  to  repay,  did  they  still  survive. 
We  need  not  detail  how  he  traced  them ;  their  where- 
abouts was  now  well  enough  known  to  the  postman  and 

others  of  H ,  and  the  denouement  of  the  story  was 

easy  to  foresee. 

But  what  of  Frank  all  this  time !  To-morrow  is 
Easter-day,  and  he  has  not  yet  arrived.  In  his  letters  he 
spoke  of  Sunshine  at  Easter !  Sunshine,  it  is  true,  there 
already  is  in  this  happy  family ;  but  their  joy  will  not  be 
complete  without  Frank,  and  the  issue  of  his  first  ambi- 
ion  as  an  artist. 

"  An  artist  ?"  said  Tom ;  "  why,  what  is  that ;  I 
lave  almost  forgotten  that  such  things  are.  There  have  I 
>een  living  these  dozen  years  past  in  the  Australian  bush 
he  life  of  a  kind  of  wild  man,  breeding  sheep  and 
growing  wool ;  and  when  I  come  home  I  find  I  am  out  of 
date.  While  I  have  been  cultivating  stock,  Frank  has 
>een  cultivating  art — I  minding  beef,  and  he  beauty ! 
3ut  I  suppose  we  are  all  useful  in  our  way ;  and  we 
must  mix  up  heaven  and  earth  in  our  life  as  we  best 
can." 

"  True,"  observed  the  curate,  "  we  cannot  all  be 
artists  ;  nor  can  we  all  be  wool-growers.  Each  is  true  in 
is  vocation ;  each  a  worked  for  the  common  good.  But 
we  can  mingle  the  graces  of  art  with  the  toils  of  labour, 
and  elevate  the  useful  by  the  cultivation  of  the 
)eautiful." 

"  Then  I  must  have  Frank  out  to  Australia  to  help  us 
mend  our  manners  there." 

"  Who  says  so  ? "  said  Frank,  striding  into  the  room. 
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"  The  Royal  Academy  has  accepted  all  my  pictures  for 
exhibition !  You  may  see  them,  mother,  in  the  Exhibi- 
tion on  May-day,  if  you  like  to  go  so  far." 

"  Well  done,  Frank  ! "  cried  Carry,  anticipating  her 
mother  in  her  congratulations. 

But  his  eyes  were  now  riveted  on  the  stranger,  and 
his  surprise  was  not  less  than  his  delight  on  finding  him- 
self in  the  embrace  of  his  brother. 

We  need  scarcely  say  how  the  "  sun  danced  at  Easter  " 
with  the  happy  Grey  family;  and  the  curate  was  not 
the  least  happy  of  the  lot.  There  was  a  wedding  soon. 
But  Frank  did  not  go  to  Australia ;  for  he  is  at  this  day 
one  of  our  most  rising  and  successful  artists. 


A  MISSION  TO  GHOSTS. 

"  Remember  thee  ? 

Ay,  thou  poor  ghost,  while  memory  holds  a  seat 
In  this  distracted  globe  !  " 

INNUMERABLE  have  been  the  missions  undertaken  in  this 
philanthropic  age ;  missions  to  black  men  and  to  white ; 
to  the  North  American  Indian  who  scalps  his  victim,  and 
the  South  Sea  cannibal  who  devours  him. 

But  amidst  all  these  attempts  to  ameliorate  the  condi- 
tion of  our  fellow-beings,  one  class — and  that  a  most 
inoffensive,  though  deeply  calumniated  one,  appears  to  us 
to  have  been  sadly  neglected  and  overlooked,  viz.,  that  of 
wandering  ghosts. 

We  doubt  not  that  many  amongst  our  readers  have 
ere  this  perused,  with  somewhat  of  a  beating  heart,  the 
interesting  work,  entitled  the  "  Night  Side  of  Nature," 
which  has  been  the  means  of  more  especially  directing  our 
attention  to  the  present  subject. 

Time  was,  when  "  ghost  stories"  were  considered  only 
fit  food  for  the  nursery,  and  classed  with  those  "  old  wives' 
tales,"  which  might  answer  the  purpose  of  amusing  chil- 
dren around  the  Christmas  hearth,  but  all  belief  in  which 
must  be  discarded,  when  the  dignity  of  a  long-tailed  coat 
was  attained. 

In  these  more  enlightened  days,  however,  people  have 
discovered  that  there  are  more  "  things  in  earth  and 
heaven  than  had  been  dreamt  of  in  their  philosophy ;" 
and  we  have  every  now  and  then  the  satisfaction  of  meet- 
ing with  grave  and  learned  men,  who  venture  to  own,  with- 
out a  blush,  that  they  believe  in  ghosts  as  implicitly  as 
we  do  ourselves. 

Now,  as  these  said  ghosts  have  long  been  special 
favourites  with  us,  we  cannot  help  hoping  that  this  muta- 
tion of  the  public  mind  bespeaks  the  approach  of  a  better 
day  for  "  ghosts  unlaid,"  than  they  have  known  for  some 
centuries  past.  It  is  in  this  hope  that  we  beg  to  suggest, 
for  the  consideration  of  our  readers,  the  desirableness  of 
establishing  a  mission  to  ghosts. 

None  who  are  at  all  familiar  with  ghostology  can  have 
failed  to  observe,  that  all  the  stories  of  haunted  houses 
and  localities,  and  all  revelations  from  the  spirit-world, 
have  either  been  connected  with  evil  suffered  whilst  in  the 
body,  or  the  longing  to  repair  some  injury  inflicted  by  the 
departed  on  his  fellow-man,  whilst  he  was  still  a  sojourner 
amongst  them. 

•  In  fact,  it  appears  that  the  generality  of  these  lingering 
spirits,  who  seem  to  cling  thus  pertinaciously  to  their 
earthly  home,  so  far  from  having  any  evil  intentions  in 
their  visits  to  our  lower  world,  simply  approach  its  inha- 
bitants with  an  earnest  craving  for  a  little  friendly  com- 
munication, or  an  interchange  of  mutual  kindness,  which 
favour  some  unaccountable  prepossession,  even  the  most 
daring  and  philanthropic  minds  amongst  us  seem  disposed 
to  deny  them.  Men,  who  would  readily  "  seek  the  bubble 
reputation  even  at  the  cannon's  mouth,"  and  face  the 
terrors  of  the  plague  itself  for  the  relief  of  suffering 
humanity,  shrink  back  in  dismay  at  the  thought  of 
encountering  a  ghost,  even  when,  with  an  incredulous 


laugh,  they  have  half  succeeded  in  persuading  both 
themselves  and  others  that  they  disbelieve  in  their  very 
existence. 

Now,  in  consideration  of  this  state  of  things,  we 
certainly  think  it  would  be  doing  good  service,  not  only 
to  these  "  extravagant  and  erring  spirits"  themselves,  but 
to  the  cause  of  humanity  in  general,  if  a  small  baud  of 
chosen  spirits,  men  of  stout  hearts  and  strong  uerves  (we 
doubt  not  that  ladies  enough  would  be  found  to  undertake 
the  mission,  should  the  lords  of  the  creation  either  scorn 
or  reject  it)  would  resolutely  undertake  a  pilgrimage  to 
all  haunted  localities,  and  inquire  into  the  several  need's 
of  their  presiding  spirits. 

We  hear  of  houses  left  untenanted,  of  law-suits  and 
annoyances  of  every  description,  all  of  which  might  be 
obviated  by  the  carrying  out  of  such  a  plan  as  that  here 
suggested.  We  cannot  but  think  that  many  Parlia- 
mentary commissions  have  been  instituted  for  far  less 
important  objects,  and  have  a  strong  idea  of  committing 
the  advocacy  of  the  cause  to  some  rising  young  member, 
ho  might  draw  the  attention  of  the  house  to  this  inte- 
resting subject,  in  a  maiden  speech. 

One  admirable  feature  of  the  proposed  commission 
would  be,  its  self-supporting  character — for  we  should 
expect  the  grateful  ghosts  fully  to  repay  their  generous 
visitants,  by  pointing  out  to  their  notice  hidden  treasures,  of 
which  they  alone  are  cognizant.  At  the  same  time,  we  are 
far  from  advising  any  to  undertake  this  chivalrous  errand 
from  sordid  and  interested  motives ;  ghosts  are  sensitive 
beings,  and  we  fear  that  mammon-worshippers  would  be 
likely  to  meet  with  but  little  favour  in  their  eyes.  We 
only  allude  to  this  feature  of  the  case,  to  obviate  any 
fears  which  might  be  awakened  in  the  minds  of  our 
readers,  by  the  bare  suggestion  of  any  new  mission  or 
commission  being  set  on  foot  in  these  days  of  retrench- 
ment. 

For  our  own  part,  we  should  be  fully  disposed  to 
trust  to  the  ghosts  for  all  necessary  remuneration,  and 
only  hope  that  the  year  1851,  which  promises  to  prove 
so  memorable  in  our  country's  history,  will  not  have 
closed  without  recording  in  its  annals  the  formation  of  a 
board  for  the  investigation  of  ghostly  concerns,  We 
doubt  not  that  it  will  find  fuller  employment  than  even 
the  most  credulous  or  sanguine  would  at  first  be  led  to 
expect. 

As  some  slight  perplexity  may  at  first  be  expected  to 
arise  in  the  minds  of  those  most  habituated  to  polite 
society,  as  to  how  these  more  refined  and  spiritual  beings 
should  be  addressed,  we  think  we  cannot  do  better  than 
recommend  them,  in  conclusion,  to  take  as  their  model 
that  most  pregnant  and  courteous  address  of  Hamlet's 
friend,  Horatio,  to  the  Royal  Ghost,  so  familiar  to  us  all 
from  our  earliest  days ; — 

"  If  thou  hast  any  sound,  or  use  of  voice, 
Speak  to  me : 

If  there  be  any  good  thing  to  be  done, 
That  may  to  thee  do  ease,  and  grace  to  me, 
Speak  to  me : 

If  thou  art  privy  to  thy  country's  fate, 
Which,  happily,  foreknowing  may  avoid, 
O, speak  ! 

Or,  if  thou  hast  uphoarded  in  thy  life 
Extorted  treasure  in  the  womb  of  earth, 
For  which,  they  say,  you  spirits  oft  walk  in  death, 
Speak  of  it :— stay,  and  speak !  " 

Thus  courteously  adjured,  we  have  no  doubt  that  ghosts 
will,  in  general,  prove,  not  only  harmless,  but  grateful 
and  interesting  clients  ;  and  we  only  hope,  that  the  expe- 
riment may  be  tried  with  the  least  possible  delay,  so  that 
all  their  lawful  behests  obeyed,  their  wrongs  repaired,  and 
wants  attended  to,  ghosts  will  soon  cease  to  alarm  the 
nervous  and  terrify  the  timid ;  thus  will  the*/,  at  least, 
have  cause  to  bless  the  day  when  first  the  thought 
dawned  upon  the  world,  of  undertaking  a  Mission  to 
Ghosts  ! 
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BEWARE    OF    NUMBER    TEN. 

A  TALE,  IN  EIGHT  CHAPTERS. 

CHAPTER  V. 

IT  has  frequently  been  said  that  such  a  thing  as  jealousy 
cannot  exist  without  love,  ^indeed  we  have  heard  Rachel 
Graham  assert  it  as  an  ^ axiom.  By  way  of  refu- 
ting this  old  axiom,  we  have  merely  to  instance  our 
hero,  Julius,  and  any  one  who  has  seen  through  his,  or 
the  character  of  anybody  like  him,  must  ^know  very  well 
thet  it  is  a  very  common  thing.  People  who  are  upon 
such  exceeding  good  terms  with  themselves,  when  they 
once  condescend  to  set  a  mark  invariably  claim  the  pro- 
perty as  their  own,  until  that  property  has  been  legally 
made  over  to  another  person.  Julius  had  made  some 
kind  of  claim  to  Rachel,  which  the  poor  girl,  had 
tacitly,  if  not  verbally,  admitted.  Therefore,  notwith- 
standing, that  he  had  himself  somewhat  slighted  her,  he 
still  considered  his  claim  as  good  as  ever.  In  this 
tone  of  mind,  he  visited  Rachel  the  day  after  the 
ball,  for  the  express  purpose  of  vindicating  his  digniiy 
and  rank,  in  the  first  place  as  a  lord  of  the  crea- 
tion—ergo, paramount  over  women  in  general ;  and  in 
the  next,  as  an  accepted  suitor,  ergo,  as  paramount 
supreme  over  one  woman  in  particular.  There  was  a 
slight  alteration  in  Rachel's  appearance,  she  looked  paler 
and  thinner,  and  her  eyes  were  rather  swollen,  but  then 
Julius  thought  that  this  was  very  easily  accounted  for  in 
the  nrst  place,  from  the  unusual  exercise  and  fatigue  of 
dancing;  in  the  next,  that  she  might  be  suffering  from 
the  conscious  fear  of  having  given  just  cause  of  offence  to 
the  Julius  of  her  and  his  own  adoration ;  and  the  next, 
that  her  heart  was  writhing  with  jealousy  at  his  having 
patronized  and  danced  witli  Grace.  Therefore  was  it 
that  he  was  perfectly  thunderstruck  at  the  cold  courtesy 
with  which  she  received  him,  nay,  with  polite  indifference, 
saying,  "  For  the  future  our  ways  are  different,  Mr. 
Moths — yours  to  fortune  and  rank,  mine  to  content  and 
happiness.* 

"  Rachel,"  said  our  hero 

"  Nay,  speak  not,  but  read,  sir,"  said  Rachel,  handing 
him  a  letter.  He  obeyed.  It  was  a  letter  from  his 
mother  to  a  dear  friend  of  hers,  containing  an  ex- 
plicit account  of  her  own  and  her  son's  designs  upon 
Miss  Grace  P. ;  and  speaking  somewhat  irreverently  of 
Rachel.  The  lady  being  a  dearer  friend  of  Rachel's  had 
handed  it  to  that  young  lady,  who,  to  his  surprise  and 
indignation,  said,  when  he  laid  down  the  letter,  "  I  have 
?aid  rightly,  have  I  not  Mr.  Moths,  our  paths  are 
different  ?  I  could  have  forgiven  the  preference  of  rank, 
show — probably  wealth ;  but  the  deceit  never.  Go,  Sir  ! 
Not  another  word.  And  as  I  know  that  our  union  has 
ever  been  dear  to  your  good  father's  wish,  tell  him  that 
it  is  my  lightness,  my  flirtation  that  has  caused  the 
breaking  off." 

Julius  was  prepared,  nay,  had  even  intended  to  sever 
the  engagement  between  himself  and  Rachel ;  as  it  was, 
he  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  sorry  that  the  division  was 
made ;  but  it  was  a  sad,  sad  blow  to  him  that  it  came 
from  the  weak  side.  He  would  have  liked  to  have  been 
the  husband  of  Rachel  Graham  for  one  moment ;  nay,  he 
would  have  fawned,  and  had  he  lived  in  romantic  times 
he  would  have  sold  his  very  soul  for  a  moment's  power- 
as  it  was,  he  fell  grovelling  in  a  moral  earth.  Woman 
had  stood  before  him  in  a  dignity  which  he  thought  no 
more  belonged  to  her  than  to  a  lap  dog,  he  gnashed  his 
teeth  with  half-suppressed  rage,  and  left  the  house 
thoroughly  "put  down."  Notwithstanding  the  light- 
ness with  which  he  had  considered  his  engagement 

j  with  Rachel,  it  had  sat  upon    his   heart   like   a  night- 
mare.    She  had  cut  the   thread  herself,  and  presently 

I   he  was   rejoiced,   and   his  very   lightness    of  heart   led 
him  to  consider  his  new  scheme  upon  Grace  P., that 


he  had  made  an  impression  there  could  be  no  doubt — if 
not — even  he  knew  that  being  poor  and  proud,  the  baronet's 
daughter  might  be  glad  to  snap  him  uti,  and  that  was  al 
he  cared  for.  She  was  a  woman  to  make  a  sensation, 
glittering  in  appearance,  and  with  a  longing  for  glittering, 
that  strangely  sympathized  with  his  own  feelings.  Have 
her  he  would,  but  how — she  had  declared  never  to  marry 
any  but  a  soldier;  and  he  hated  soldiers.  But,  the  dress — 
how  it  would  show  off  his  handsome  figure !  One  piece 
of  advice  he  took  from  Rachel ;  he  explained  to  his  father 
the  extraordinary  conduct  of  Rachel,  and  how  that  she 
had  wantonly  thrown  him  off  for  Captain  Brocoley.  The 
old  man  could  not  but  believe  it — time  passed,  and 
although  the  tale  run  through  the  town  it  was  never  con- 
tradicted— and  the  old  man  began  to  listen  to  his  wife's 
designs  upon  Grace  P. —  to  listen  was  to  second.  The 
mother's  notion  very  readily  agreed  with  her  sons.  He 
must  be  a  soldier  to  gain  Grace  —the  easiest  way  to  be 
one  was  for  the  father  to  use  his  influence  with  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  the  county.  He  did  so,  and  Julius  became 
an  ensign  in  the  militia.  Silver  epaulettes  perhaps  did 
not  look  so  well  as  gold ;  but  Julius  was  a  soldier,  and  his 
groom  might  consistently  wear  the  enviable  cockade. 
The  Lord  Lieutenant  had  signified  to  Julius  that  there 
was  no  necessity  for  purchasing  a  uniform ;  but  the  soldier 
and  the  uniform  were  identified  in  the  mind  of  Julius ; 
therefore,  with  a  noble  recklessness  of  cost,  Julius,  to  use 
a  manufacturer's  phrase,  "  got  himself  up  "  in  uniform, 
scarlet  and  silver ;  true  he  had  little  prospect  of  using  it. 
However,  he  engaged  an  artist  to  paint  his  portrait  in  his 
regimentals.  Mrs.  Moths,  knowing  the  sitting  days,  had 
invariably  more  visitors  upon  those  days,  and  when  Julius 
had  taken  so  much  trouble  in  the  getting  up,  of  course  he 
thought  he  might  as  well  kill  as  many  birds  with  one 
stone  as  possible;  therefore,  unless  he  happened  to  be 
obliged  to  leave  the  house  upon  those  days,  himself  and 
uniform  never  parted  company  till  night.  By  these 
means  and  judicious  management,  the  uniform  of  a 
subaltern  of  militia,  so  mythical  in  most  cases,  became 
real,  and  food  for  much  gossip  in  the  town.  The 
old  men  laughed,  but  the  girls  regarded  with  as  much 
delight  and  pleasure  the  exhuming  of  the  silver  and 
scarlet,  as  they  would  with  astonishment  a  Roman  toga 
redivivus.  Julius,  if  not  so  in  reality,  now  felt  himself 
upon  a  par  with  one  of  the  "tenth,"  and  with  delight 
and  pleasure  sought  "  Grace."  But  not  a  little  was  the 
pseudo  hero  chagrined  at  the  quiet  supercilious  smile 
which  played  across  the  features  of  Grace  when  he  first 
visited  her  after  his  appointment,  and  at  her  satirical 
simile  of  his  being  like  a  lamb  in  a  lion's  skin.  The  moral 
courage,  however,  which  Julius  exhibited,  in  bearing 
without  a  murmur  the  random  shots  from  her  witty  brain, 
and  the  lunges  from  her  sharp,  sarcastic  tongue,  showed 
him  worthy  of  the  profession  of  his  unwilling  choice ;  the 
first  visit  led  to  a  second,  the  second  to  another,  and  so  on, 
till  he  became  the  accepted  suitor  of  the  youngest  daughter 
of  the  P.  family.  We  will  not  say  that  Grace  preferred 
Julius  to  all  other  men,  nay,  in  some  points  she  regarded 
him  with  rather  less  respect  perhaps  than  any  other; 
but,  still  to  her  he  was  acceptable.  Like  a  far-seeing  con- 
queror, she  saw  in  the  (imagined)  pliant  disposition  which 
had  submitted  to  ridicule,  a  large  field  of  empire,  and  she  . 
believed  in  the  right  divine  of  woman  to  govern.  She 
accepted  Julius  for  a  lover,  as  she  would  have  done  any 
other  good-looking  toy  that  promised  her  profit  or  amuse- 
ment. Had  Julius  been  senseless  to  her  stinging  sarcasms 
and  supercilious  rule  ?  No  !  the  more  he  winced,  the  less 
he  exhibited  its  signs — but  it  was  all  chronicled.  Before 
she  became  his  wife,  he  could  afford  to  humour  her  as  he 
might  have  done  a  kitten,  afterwards  he  would  rule  her 
as  a  spaniel.  The  families  met.  The  birth-proud  daughter 
of  a  poor  baronet  was  given  to  the  money-proud  son  of  a 
rich  tradesman — the  rich  blood  of  20  descents,  was  to 
mix  with  the  limpid,  watery  stream  of  a  money  puddle,  in 
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defiance  of  the  maxim  that  oil  and  water  will  not  mix. 
The  passions — for  respectable  birth  upon  the  one  side, 
and  the  means  of  gilding  it  upon  the  other  effected  a  com- 
promise— A  Grace  in  name  and  appearance  was  added  to 
the  Moths  family.  The  wilful  beauty  had  chosen  the 
tenth  of  the  month  for  the  ceremony,  in  despite  of  Mrs. 
Moths'  superstitious  awe  of  Number  Ten.  The  good  lady, 
under  its  influence,  had  been  in  terror  till  the  party  left 
the  church,  then  she  acknowledged  the  folly  of  her  fears, 
admitting  that  Ten  would  for  ever  after  be  amongst  the 
happiest  of  her  numerals. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  year  following  the  marriage,  the  old  churchyard  of 

H had  gathered  to  its  bosom  Sir  F.  P ,  and  old 

Mr.  Moths.  Descent  and  a  fair  reputation  was  all  the 
baronet  could  leave  to  his  daughter;  a  hard-worked-for 
and  honestly-obtained  thirty  thousand  pounds  was,  with 
some  life  interest  to  his  wife,  what  old  Moths  left  to  his 
son.  "  Moths'  Hope  "  henceforth  became  the  residence 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julius  Moths  ;  the  aunt  of  Rachel  Gra- 
ham passed  out  of  life  the  same  year.  Rachel  left  H 

for  no  one  knew  where ;  an  heir  was  born  to  the  house 
of  Moths,  fortune  adding  to  one  end  what  it  had  taken 
from  the  other — and  where  could  there  be  a  happier 
family  ?  Gossips  said  that  they  were  the  happiest  as  well 
as  the  handsomest  couple  in  the  country — perhaps  they 
might  mean  they  ought  to  be — however,  that  is  no  busi- 
ness of  ours ;  but  having  the  privilege  of  entering  their 
hearts  and  homes  we  will  let  our  readers  judge  for  them- 
selves. It  is  certain  that  during  the  lives  of  Sir  F 


and  old  John  Moths>  the  young  couple  had  seemed  happy. 
There  was  a  report  which  had  beenatfirst  promulgated  by  a 
prying  servant,  that  even  during  the  first  week  the  young 
couple  had  quarrelled,  terribly,  or  in  her  own  words, 
"  master  said  he  would  be  master,  and  missus  said  she 
would  be  missus."  This  disagreement  was  renewed  until 
it  had  reached  to  such  an  extent  that  the  lady,  fearing  the 
neighbours  would  hear  of  it,  and  dreading  the  influence 
it  might  have  upon  her  father-in-law,  from  whom  she 
expected  a  handsome  separate  settlement,  had  procured 
a  promise  of  mutual  forbearance  from  even  the  least 
approach  to  a  disagreement  before  members  .  of  the 
family.  Shortly  after  old  Moths'  death,  the  young  couple 
were  sitting  tete-d-tete  in  their  drawing-room.  Their 
conversation  had'  seemingly  been  of  the  most  earnest  and 
to  Grace  of  the  most  unsatisfactory  kind,  for  she  arose 
from  her  seat  and,  stamping  one  of  her  little  feet  upon 
the  ground,  vehemently  exclaimed,  "Then  I  tell  you 
Mr.  Moths,  you  are  unknown,  and,  to  tell  you  the  truth, 
totally  unfit." 

"Unfit,  madam,  how3  for  what  reason,  pray?"  said 
Julius,  "  and  pray  why,  with  my  fortune,  should  I  not 
stand  for  the  county,  as  well  as  your  illustrious  parent 
who " 

"  Ruined  himself  and  his  family  by  so  doing,  notwith- 
standing he  had  the  advantage  over  you,  sir,  of  being  a 
gentleman  of  family,"  interposed  Grace. 

"  How  dare  you,  madam,  allude  to  your  beggarly 
family,  so  much  to  my  disparagement ;  did  not  my  father 
rescue  yours  from  a  prison  with  part  of  my  fortune ;  did 
I  not  rescue  you  from  the  worst  of  slavery,  that  of  com- 
panion to  a  feeble  and  proud  old  relative,  who  scorned 
you  till  you  became  what  you  are  ? " 

"  The  companion  of  a  weak  and  feeble-minded  man," 
again  interposed  Grace. 

"  Ay,  madam,"  replied  Julius,  sneeringly,  "  it  is  a 
sad  state  of  things  doubtlessly,  for  a  weak-minded 
man  to  have  will  sufficient  to  control  a  strong-minded 
woman." 

"  Control,  sir,"  replied  Grace,  her  eyes  flashing  indig- 
nantly, "  you  dare  not  attempt  it !  " 

"Grace,  Grace,"  replied  he,  in  the  same  sarcastic 
tone,  "  go  to  your  kitchen,  govern  your  cook,  teach  your 


son  to  honour  his  father ;  receive  and  pay  complimentary 
visits,  read  French  novels,  and  if  you  have  any  spare 
time  remaining,  fill  it  up  with  designs  in  Berlin  wool ; 
leave  all  important  affairs  to  me,  a  woman's  mind,  my 
dear  wife,  expands  no  further." 

"  Then  why,  most  mighty  lord,  did  you  seek  my  advice 
in  so  important  an  affair  as  this  project  for  entering  Par- 
liament. I'll  tell  you  why,  you  were  undecided,  although 
you  had  in  part  resolved  before  you  sought  me,  and  you 
wanted  me  to  confirm  it,  that  did  you  fail  you  could  salve 
your  conscience  by  accusing  me  as  your  prompter ;  take 
my  advice,  Julius,  grasp  at  what  you  are  capable  of 
clutching,  do  not  seek  the  toga  of  a  legislator,  it  will 
grace  you  less  than  the  militia  uniform,  and  sink  you  far 
deeper  in  the  mire  of  ridicule." 

"  Ridicule,  madam  !  "  savagely  said  Julius. 

"  Ay,  ridicule,"  was  the  reply,  "  a  term  you  strong- 
minded  lords  of  the  creation  smart  under ;  and  yet, 
forsooth,  how  seldom  you  perceive  how  ridiculous  you 
really  are.  Pray  don't  answer,"  said  she,  perceiving  he 
was  about  to  speak,  "no  man  is  ridiculous  to  himself, 
but  all  to  women." 

"  This  is  insufferable,"  replied  Julius,  rising  to  leave 
the  room,  but  toning  his  anger  down,  he  continued, 
"  now  Grace,  remember  from  henceforth  you  will  keep 
to  your  woman's  affairs,  of  mine  you  will  know  nothing." 

The  door  had  closed  upon  her  husband,  and  Grace, 
looking  after  him  with  a  bitter  smile,  exclaimed,  "A 
pretty  county  member  truly,"  her  heart  felt  more  than 
her  lips  uttered,  a  tear  started  in  her  eye ;  she  ran  to  the 
door,  fastened  it,  and  falling  upon  the  sofa  found  relief  in 
the  feminine  auxiliary — tears.  Grace  was  a  clever 
woman,  but  she  had  outwitted  herself;  her  marriage,  so 
far  from  having  been  a  spontaneous  one  from  the  heart, 
was  one  of  convenience.  Pride  was  to  be  gratified  upon 
both  sides,  each  had  succumbed  a  little  before  in  sureness 
of  supreme  control  afterwards — married,  neither  could 
or  would  submit,  neither,  could  command.  They  were  as 
two  conflicting  sovereigns  in  one  little  state,  both  foiling 
and  foiled.  Grace's  bosom  was  filled  with  rage ;  she  re- 
solved to  leave  his  house,  to  wander  anywhere,  every- 
where out  of  his  sight ;  the  world  is  large,  she  has  talents, 
energies,  mind,  soul ;  did  she  think  for  one  moment  that 
she  had  one  spark  of  lingering  love  in  her  bosom  for  the 
more  than  contemptible,  arrogant  parvenu;  she  felt  as 
if  she  could  wring  her  very  soul  in  twain.  A  plan  has 
crossed  her  brain,  she  sits  down  once  more  to  mature  it 
— she  thinks — is  restless — she  rises  again — she  has  it — • 
it  is  matured.  Now  nothing  on  earth  shall  prevent  her 
from  putting  her  plans  in  execution.  She  is  leaving  the 
room,  the  nursery-maid  enters  with  a  child  in  her  arms 
— the  babe  clings  to  its  mother,  and  the  false  heroism 
gives  place  to  the  true ;  she  will  suffer,  endure,  ay  even 
a  martyrdom  for  her  child — such  is  woman.  To  be 
moved  from  under  any  load  of  misery  or  suffering,  how- 
ever great,  by  the  lever  of  love,  Grace  in  her  heart,  from 
that  moment  had  resolved  to  be  the  first  to  give  way. 
They  met  again  at  dinner  that  day;  she  endeavoured  to 
persuade  him  to  a  treaty  of  lasting  peace ;  the  very  tone 
in  which  she  asked,  nay  implored  it,  decided  Julius.  He 
was  from  that  moment  triumphant,  and  more  tyrannical 
than  ever ;  he  judged  his  wife,  as  all  others,  by  his  own 
standard — he  would  only  succumb  under  compulsion — his 
wife  must  have  done  so,  she  was  under  his  rule  and  chafe 
as  she  might  he  would  guide  her. 

Julius  had  lately  become  a  member  of  one  of  the  Lon- 
don clubs,  one  of  those,  the  majority  of  whose  members 
are    M.P.'s,    he   had  been  much   bantered   abort  not 
getting  returned  for  one  of  the  little  boroughs.      The 
election  of  the  members  for  the  county  was  at  hand,  and  ', 
it  was  jokingly  proposed  to  Julius  to  become  a  candidate,  j 
Now  Julius  could  not  comprehend  that  any  man  could 
be  so  bold  as  to  joke  him  upon  so  serious  a  matter,  and 
took  measures    for   the  candidateship  j    the  friend  who 
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pointed  crat  to  him  the  absolute  folly  of  this,  from  that 
moment  became  the  antipathy  of  our  hero,  and  his  very 
advice  served  but,  to  urge  him  onwards ;  his  wife's  advice 
had  the  same  effect.  The  result  may  be  anticipated,  he 
stood  for  the  county,  and  failed,  but  so  vehement  was 
the  contest  that  he  became  minus  fifteen  thousand 
pounds.  The  loss  of  half  his  fortune  tended  but  to 
change  his  temper  from  gay  and  vivacious,  to  become 
severe  and  morose ;  his  wife,  who  had  prophesied  the 
result,  became  his  abhorrence,  and  now  more  than  ever 
he  remembered  and  taunted  her  with  her  want  of  fortune; 
the  flame  of  family  discord  kindled  more  fiercely  each  day, 
the  wife's  resolutions  fell  before  the  husband's  increasing 
tyranny.  The  battle  of  life  had  begun  and  proceeded  so 
far  that  the  very  ground  beneath  them  was  giving  way ; 
they  both  would  be  masters,  they  both  were  masters  till 
at  last  what  they  had  to  rule  over  became  matter  of 
doubt ;  cordially  hating  each  other,  they  sought  relief  in 
extravagancies  apart  from  each  other. 

Ten  years  of  this  kind  of  life  brought  Julius  to  the 
brink  of  ruin,  the  death  of  his  mother  stanched 
the  wound  in  his  finances  but  for  a  short  period. 
Julius  made  frequent  visits  to  town,  where  he  occa- 
sionally remained  for  week?,  apart  from  his  wife. 
It  was  during  one  of  these  absencce  that  Grace  one 
morning  discovered  upon  her  breakfast  table  a  letter 
sealed  with  black  wax,  and  bearing  the  impression  of  her 
own  family  arms.  What  could  have  been  its  contents 
— nothing  sad  for  it  has  the  effect  of  chasing  the  now 
almost  habitual  frown  from  her  pale  brow;  she  smiles 
and  takes  up  the  morning  paper,  she  reads  the  fashion- 
able intelligence,  she  is  happy,  but  she  reads  on — what 
has  startled  her  so  ?  she  grasps  the  paper  tightly  as  if  half 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  what  she  reads,  she  recovers 
her  self-possession,  and  gazing  firmly,  sinks  backwards 
in  her  chair,  ejaculating,  "  Ruined — ruined,  my  poor  boy." 

The  sentence  that  met  her  gaze  under  the  list  of  bank- 
rupts, was  Julius  Moths,  of  "  Moths'  Hope,"  Middlesex, 
horae  dealer.  It  was  but  a  sudden  faintness,  a  momen- 
tary loss  of  her  self-possession.  She  sat  for  a  few  minutes 
dreamily  gazing  upon  the  newspaper  before  her,  her  eyes 
wandered  to  the  before-mentioned  letter ;  hearing  a  step 
upon  the  stairs  she  clutched  the  letter  up  hastily  and  hid 
it  in  her  bosom  joyfully  as  if  it  were  an  antidote  for,  or  a 
talisman  against,  approaching  danger.  She  was  smiling 
as  the  door  of  the  room  turned  upon  its  hinges  and  her 
husband  entered  the  room,  as  she  had  never  before  seen 
him,  flushed,  though  thus  early  in  the  day ;  he  tottered 
as  he  approached  her  and  threw  himself  heavily  upon  a 
couch,  his  clothes  were  bespotted  with  mud  and  dust,  his 
cheeks  pale  and  bloated,  his  eyes  swollen,  and  his  hair 
hung  loosely  across  a  portion  of  his  face — she  was 
affrighted. 

"  Great  God  of  Heaven,  Julius,  what  can  be  the 
meaning  of  this  ? " 

"  Meaning,  my  dear,  look  in  that  paper  and  you'll  find 
the  translation  directly.  I  am  ruined — ruined,  irretriev- 
ably ruined — cleared  out  last  night  of  every  rap,"  and  he 
with  tragic  playfulness  threw  an  empty  purse  upon  the 
table,  adding,  "  but  ruined  with  credit  to  myself — ruined 
as  a  gentleman  should  be,  upon  a  race-course,  and  owe 
some  ten  thousands  more  than  I  ever  had." 
«4,tn  the  pitiable  state  in  which  she  saw  him  before  her 
she  could  better  have  knelt  at  his  feet  than  when  in  his 
proudest  days ;  she  had  determined  in  her  mind  to  rescue 
him  yet.  She  approached  him,  took  his  hand,  implored 
of  him  to  be  reasonable,  to  forego  all  biting  taunts,  to 
think  with  her  of  remedies ;  she  even  smiles — God  knows 
with  what  a  bitter  pang  her  heart  sent  forth  that  smile — 
and  bids  him  be  of  good  cheer,  and  then  with  an  unhappy 
but  kindly-meant  allusion  to  his  assumed  superiority 
over  womankind,  she  said,  "A  poor  weak  woman  shall 
show  you  what  a  strong-minded  wife  can  do  to  rescue 
you  dear  Julius." 


\Vhat  effect  had  this  kindness  upon  the  husband — 
hear  it,  oh  ye  wives !  He  arose  from  his  seat,  rudely 
thrusting  her  from  him,  tauntingly  reproaching  her  of 
her  fear  of  losing  her  comforts,  adding  "  your  fortune,  the 
fortune  you  brought  me  from  your  illustrious  ancestors, 
is  all  your  own,  madam ;  may  you  live  upon  it  with  as 
much  luxury  as  you  have  upon  mine !  You  must  now 
shift  for  yourself;  I'll  provide  for  myself,  do  the  same, 
strong-minded  woman — do  the  same,  I  say." 

But  little  dismayed  by  this  incoherent  language,  the 
wife  said,  "Julius." 

"  Very  grand,  very  romantic,  and  very  strong-mindedly 
said,"  said  the  husband,  mimicking  the  tone  in  which  she 
had  repeated  his  name ;  "  it's  all  very  well,  I  tell  you, 
but  you  must  do  the  same  as  me — shift  for  yourself;  we 
are  both  equal  now,  are  we  not  ?  Open  a  day-school  for 
young  ladies  in  the  village,  and  write  upon  your  windows, 
late  of  '  Moths'  Hope/  " 

"  Are  you  mad,  man  ?"  said  the  goaded  wife.  "Do  you 
think  of  our  boy?"  so  saying,  she  clutched  his  arm. 

"Off,  woman;  leave  me,"  said  he,  infuriated.  And — 
shall  we  chronicle  it  ? — striking  her  a  heavy  blow,  the 
pain  of  which  made  her,  no  not  shrink,  but  feel  very 
faint ;  upon  the  instant  her  eyes  flashed  in  the  direction 
of  the  knife  upon  the  table ;  she  picked  it  up ;  Julius  ran 
across  the  room — he  ran — the  action  arrested  her  move- 
ments ;  she  dashed  the  knife  upon  the  floor,  and  with  a 
look  of  intense  horror,  and  a  shudder  through  her  frame, 
she  fell  upon  her  knees  and,  with  clenched  hands  pointed 
heavenwards,  uttered  "Great,  merciful  God,  I  thank  thee!" 
and  the  strong  woman  shook  like  an  aspen  leaf  j  the  truant 
blood  of  passion  had  fled  from  her  features,  leaving  them 
ghastly  and  pale. 

>  "Ugh,  you  strong-minded  devil,"  said  her  husband, 
his  face  still  blanched  with  fear,  "  we  sleep  no  more 
under  the  same  roof,"  added  he,  leaving  the  room. 

She  turned  her  face  towards  the  door  as  he  left  the 
room,  and  another  shudder  flitted  through  her  frame.  For 
a  full  hour  she  prayed  long  and  vehemently,  her  breast 
torn  with  anguish.  The  blow— it  writhed  in  her  proud 
heart  like  a  venomous  serpent,  and  strung  the  chords  of  her 
heart  to  an  intensity  of  hatred  she  had  never  before  felt } 
but  the  attendant  thought — the  knife  upon  the  table — she 
trembled  with  horror  as  she  remembered  it,  and  prayed 
— prayed  bitterly  for  that  real  strength  of  mind  to 
be  vouchsafed  to  her  that  would  lead  her  through  her 
trials. 

The  hearing  of  Julius  Moths'  case  in  the  Bankruptcy 
Court  attracted  great  notice  at  the  time.  Like  many  more 
who  have  figured  there,  he  had  been  "more  sinned  against 
than  sinning."  His  natural  love  of  display  had  led  him 
to  seek  a  seat  in  the  Legislature.  The  same  associates 
who  had  prompted  him  to  that  speculation  pointed  out 
the  turf  as  a  means  of  retrieving  his  shattered  fortunes. 
Once  in  the  sporting  mesh,  he  regretted  being  there ;  but 
the  more  he  plunged  and  plunged,  the  more  inextricably 
he  became  involved.  His  losses  upon  the  turf,  he  had 
the  consolation  and  honour  of  knowing,  were  k>  men  of 
rank  and  station ;  the  fact  of  losing  to  such  men  gave 
him  caste.  To  support  these  losses  he  essayed  his  skill 
at  the  gambling  table ;  and  here  again  he  failed.  Still  he 
remained  proprietor  of  Moths'  Hope,  upon  the  credit  of 
which,  and  his  fashionable  connections,  he  was  fortunate 
enough  to  obtain  loans  of  money  at  100  per  cent,  interest; 
Julius  resigned  everything,  including  Moths'  Hope,  to 
his  creditors,  and  would  probably  have  starved  had  he  not 
enlisted  in  an  expedition  just  starting  for  the  aid  of  a  de- 
throned sovereign  against  her  uncle.  Before  starting 
with  the  expedition,  he  had  endeavoured  to  seek  an 
interview  with  his  wife  and  child ;  but  it  was  fruitless  j 
they  were  not  to  be  found. 

Some  six  months  after  his  departure  from  England,  the 
name  of  Julius  Moths  was  found  among  the  list  of  those 
killed  in  action. 
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RE-ISSUE    OF    ELIZA    COOK'S    POEMS. 

TROUBLE   YOUR   HEADS   WITH   YOUR    OWN 
AFFAIRS. 

A   SONG  FOB   THE  MILLION.       . 

You  all  know  the  burden  that  hangs  to  my  song, 

Like  the  bell  of  St.  Paul's,  'tis  a  common  ding-dong ; 

I  don't  go  to  College  for  classical  tools, 

For  Apollo  has  now  set  up  National  Schools. 

Oh  !  mine  is  a  theme  you  can  chant  when  you  may, 

Fit  for  every  age  and  for  every  day ; 

And  if  rich  folks  say,  "  Poor  folks,  don't  give  yourselves 

airs ! " 
Bid  them  "  trouble  their  heads  with  their  own  affairs." 

Oh !  how  hard  it  appears  to  leave  others  alone, 

And  those  with  most  sin  often  cast  the  first  stone ; 

What  missiles  we  scatter  wherever  we  pass, 

Though  our  own  walls  are  formed  of  most  delicate  glass ! 

Let  the  wise  one  in  "  Nature's  walk"  pause  ere  he  shoot 

At  scampering  folly  in  harlequin  suit ; 

He'd  find  "  motley,"  no  doubt,  in  what  he  himself  wears, 

If  he'd  "  trouble  his  head  with  his  own,  affairs." 

Our  acquaintance  stand  up  with  reproving  advice, 
Where  the  friend  of  our  soul  would  be  sparingly  nice ; 
But  people  will  see  their  own  farthing-dip  shine, 
Though  they  stick  it  right  under  a  gunpowder  mine. 
Faults  and  errors  choke  up  like  a  snow-storm,  I  ween, 
But  we  each  have  a  door  of  our  own  to  sweep  clean ; 
And  'twould  save  us  a  vast  many  squabbles  and  cares, 
If  we'd  "  trouble  our  heads  with  our  own  affairs." 

The  "  Browns"  spend  the  bettermost  part  of  the  day 
In  watching  the  "  Greens,"  who  live  over  the  way ; 
They  know  about  this,  and  tney  know  about  that, 
And  can  tell  Mr.  Green  when  he  has  a  new  hat. 
Mrs.  Brown  finds  that  Mrs.  Green's  never  at  home, 
Mrs.  Brown  doubts  how  Mrs.  Green's  money  can  come ; 
And  Mrs.  Brown's  youngest  child  tumbles  down  stairs 
Through  not  "  troubling  her  head  with  her  own  affairs." 

Mr.  Figgins,  the  grocer,  with  sapient  frown, 

Is  forsaking  the  counter  to  go  to  "  the  Crown ;" 

With  his  grog  and  his  politics,  mighty  and  big, 

He  raves  like  a  Tory,  or  swears  like  a  Whig : 

He  discusses  the  Church,  Constitution,  and  State, 

Till  his  creditors  also  get  up  a  debate ; 

And  a  plum  of  rich  colour  is  lost  to  his  heirs 

Through  not  "  troubling  his  head  with  his  own  affairs." 

Let  a  symptom  of  wooing  and  wedding  be  found, 
And  full  soon  the  impertinent  whisper  goes  round  j 
The  fortune,  the  beauty,  the  means,  and  the  ends, 
Are  all  carefully  weighed  by  our  good-natured  friends. 
Tis  a  chance  if  the  lady  is  perfectly  right, 
She  must  be  a  flirt,  if  she  is  not  a  fright : 
Oh,  how  pleasant  'twould  be  if  the  meddlesome  bears 
Would  but  "trouble  their  heads  with  their  own  affairs!" 

We  are  busy  in  helping  the  far-away  slave — 

We  must  cherish  the  Pole,  for  he's  foreign  and  brave ; 

Our  alms-giving  record  is  widely  unrolled — 

To  the  east  and  the  west  we  send  mercy  and  gold ; 

But  methinks  there  are  those  in  our  own  famous  land 

Whose  thin  cheeks  might  be  fattened  by  Charity's  hand ; 

And  when  John  Bull  is  dealing  his  generous  shares, 

Let  him  "  trouble  his  head  with  his  own  affairs." 


We  abuse  without  limit  the  heretic  one 

While  he  bends  to  the  image,  or  kneels  to  the  sun ; 

We  must  interfere  with  all  other  men's  creeds, 

From  the  Brahmin's  white  bull  to  the  Catholic's  beads ; 

But  Heaven,  like  Rome,  may  have  many  a  road 

That  leads  us  direct  to  the  wished -for  abode ; 

And  a  wise  exhortation,  in  Christian  prayers, 

Would  be — "  Trouble  your  head  with  your  own  affairs." 


THE    SEXTON. 

"  MINE  is  the  fame  most  blazoned  of  all ; 

Mine  is  the  goodliest  trade ; 
Never  was  banner  so  wide  as  the  pall, 

Nor  sceptre  so  feared  as  the  spade/'' 

This  is  the  lay  of  the  sexton  grey — 

King  of  the  churchyard  he — 
While  the  mournful  knell  of  the  tolling  bell 

Chimes  in  with  his  burden  of  glee. 

He  dons  a  doublet  of  sober  brown, 

And  a  hat  of  slouching  felt ; 
The  mattock  is  over  his  shoulder  thrown, 

The  heavy  keys  clank  at  his  belt. 

The  dark  damp  vault  now  echoes  his  tread. 

While  his  song  rings  merrily  out ; 
With  a  cobweb  canopy  over  his  head, 

And  coffins  falling  about. 

His  foot  may  crush  the  full-fed  worms, 

His  hand  may  grasp  a  shroud, 
His  gaze  may  rest  on  skeleton  forms, 

Yet  his  tones  are  light  and  loud. 

He  digs  the  grave,  and  his  chant  will  break 

As  he  gains  a  fathom  deep — 
"  Whoever  lies  in  the  bed  I  make 

I  warrant  will  soundly  sleep." 

He  piles  the  sod,  he  raises  the  stone, 
He  clips  the  cypress  tree ; 

But  whate'er  his  task,  'tis  plied  alone- 
No  fellowship  holds  he. 

For  the  sexton  grey  is  a  scaring  loon — 

His  name  is  linked  with  death  : 
The  children  at  play,  should  he  cross  their  way, 

Will  pause  with  fluttering  breath. 

They  herd  together,  a  frightened  host, 

And  whisper  with  lips  all  white— 
"  See,  see,  'tis  he  that  sends  the  ghost 

To  walk  the  world  at  night ! " 

The  old  men  mark  him,  with  fear  in  their  eye, 
At  his  labour  'mid  skulls  and  dust ; 

They  hear  him  chant :  "  The  young  may  die, 
But  we  know  the  aged  must." 

The  rich  will  frown  as  his  ditty  goes  on— 
"  Though  broad  your  lands  may  be, 

Six  narrow  feet  to  the  beggar  I  mete. 
And  the  same  shall  serve  for  ye." 

The  ear  of  the  strong  will  turn  from  his  song, 

And  Beauty's  cheek  will  pale ; 
"  Out,  out,"  cry  they,  "  what  creature  would  stay 

To  list  thy  croaking  tale? " 

Oh !  the  sexton  grey  is  a  mortal  of  dread ; 

None  like  to  see  him  come  near ; 
The  orphan  thinks  on  a  father  dead, 

The  widow  wipes  a  tear. 
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All  shudder  to  hear  his  bright  axe  chink, 

Upturning  the  hollow  bone ; 
No  mate  will  share  his  toil  or  his  fare,  , 

He  works,  he  carouses  alone. 

By  night  or  by  day,  this,  this  is  his  lay : 
"  Mine  is  the  goodliest  trade ; 

Never  was  banner  so  wide  as  the  pall, 
Nor  sceptre  so  feared  as  the  spade." 


GALLA    BRAE. 

0,  TELL  me,  did  ye  ever  see 

Sweet  Galla  on  a  simmer  night, 
When  ilka  star  had  oped  its  e'e, 

An'  tipp'd  the  broom  wi'  saft  pale  light? 
Ye'd  never  gang  toward  the  town, 

Ye  wadna  like  the  flauntie  day, 
If  ance  ye  saw  the  moon  blink  down 

Her  bonnie  beams  on  Galla  Brae. 

A'  silent,  save  the  wimpling  tune, 

The  win's  asleep,  nae  leaflet  stirs : 
0'  gie  me  Galla  'neath  the  moon, 

Its  siller  birk  an'  gowden  furze. 
There's  monie  anither  leesome  glen ; 

But  let  'em  talk  o'  whilk  they  may, 
0'  a'  the  rigs  an'  shaws  I  ken 

There's  nane  sae  fair  as  Galla  Brae. 

I  crept  a  wee  thing  on  its  sod, 

A  laughing  laddie  there  I  strayed ; 
I  roved  beside  its  burnie's  tide 

In  morning  air  an'  gloaming  shade : 
Its  gowans  were  the  first  I  pu'd, 

An'  still  my  leal  heart  loves  it  sae 
That  when  I  dee  nae  grave  would  be 

Sic  hallowed  earth  as  Galla  Brae. 


A  WALK  UP  THE  RHINE. 

THE  FORTRESS  OF  MAYENCE. GUTTENBURG' S  FESTIVAL. 

— MUSICAL    CULTURE    IN    GERMANY. — THE     ANLAGE, 

PUBLIC     PLEASURE    GROUND. THE    DOM     KERCHE. 

REFORMED  CHURCH. — ZAHLBACH  GARDENS. KERCH- 
WEIGHS. — GERMAN    FUNERALS. — POLICE. 

MAYENCE  is  a  fine  old  place,  situated  near  the  head  of 
the  Rhinegau,  and  almost  opposite  to  the  embouchure  of 
the  river  Maine,  which  passes  Frankfort  some  twenty- 
four  miles  to  the  eastward.  Mayence  was  often  the 
battle-ground  of  the  French  and  Prussians  during  the  late 
war.  The  army  of  the  French  Convention  took  it  at  an 
early  period  in  their  operations,  and  shortly  after,  the 
Austrian  and  Prussian  armies  made  a  determined  effort  to 
retake  it,  forming  as  it  did  the  key  of  Germany.  The 
place  was  bombarded  from  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine  by 
three  hundred  pieces  of  artillery;  and  to  this  day  the 
Cathedral  Tower  bears  marks  of  the  damage  it  then 
sustained.  All  provisions  were  cut  off  from  the  garrison 
and  the  inhabitants,  and  they  were  reduced  to  a  miscella- 
neous diet  of  horses,  dogs,  cats,  rats,  and  mice.  The 
place  at  last  capitulated,  and  the  French  sans  culottes 
marched  out  with  drums  beating,  and  "the  honours  o1 
war."  Some  of  the  oldest  inhabitants  have  frightfu 
stories  to  tell  of  the  agonies  they  then  endured. 

The  fortifications  still  stand,  as  complete  as  fortifica- 
tions can  be  made.  A  deep  moat  extends  all  round  the 
land  side  of  the  city,  and  the  walls  and  ramparts  are  o 
immense  strength.  You  can  enter  only  by  drawbridges 
which  are  lowered  at  six  and  raised  at  ten,  and  redoubts 
extend  far  into  the  country,  dug  into  the  earth,  with  their 
loopholed  walls  peeping  up,  with  room  on  their  upper 
platforms  for  one  or  more  cannons  to  play  upon  any  ad 
vancing  enemy.  The  city  is  considered  the  stronges 
fortress  occupied  by  the  German  Confederation ;  and  L 
always  occupied  by  some  10,000  Austrian  and  Prussian 


oldiers.  At  present  it  forms  the  extremity  of  the  line 
f  armies  which  occupy  the  Rhine  from  the  Maine  to 
Dusseldorf,  and  which  have  recently  been  considerably 
augmented.  In  event  of  an  European  war,  between  king 
and  peoples,  which  may,  in  the  present  temper  of  men, 
)urst  forth  any  day,  Mayence  would  again  be  one  of 
the  first  places  to  be  delivered  up  to  the  horrors  of  war. 

And  yet  Mayence,  which  has  so  often  been  the  scene 
of  war,  and  is  still  one  of  the  principal  military  depots 
long  the  Rhine,  gave  birth  to  the  great  instrument  of 
jeace,  enlightenment,  and  civilization.  John  Guttenburg 
nd  Dr.  Faust,  the  perfectors,  if  not  the  inventors,  of  the 
art  of  printing,  were  natives  of  Mayence,  and  there 
produced  the  first  books  ever  printed  by  the  aid  of  magic 
or  the  devil,  as  was  supposed  in  those  early  days.  The 
men  of  Mayence  did  not  know  the  great  powers  that  had 
seen  born  into  the  world  then ;  and  they  drove  forth 
From  the  city  Guttenburg,  his  workmen,  and  his  types. 
But  the  art  was  fairly  discovered,  and  soon  spread  from 
town  to  town.  The  citizens  of  Mayence  have  learned  to 
know  better;  and  not  many  years  ago  a  noble  statue  of 

uttenburg,  by  Thorwaldsen,  was  erected  in  the  market 
place,,  over  against  the  theatre,  which  is  an  honour  and 
an^ornament  to  the  city.  I  happened  to  be  in  Mayence 
on  the  14th  of  August,  when  the  annual  Guttenburg 
Festival  was  held.  There  were  bands  of  music,  a  proces- 
sion, an  oration  and  choral  offerings,  to  the  memory  of 
Guttenburg.  A  concert  was  given  by  the  Mayence 
Liedertafel  in  the  theatre  the  same  evening ;  and  it  was 
of  great  interest.  The  theatre  is  a  noble,  modern  build- 
ing, of  Grecian  design;  and  standing  in  the  amphi- 
theatre, as  I  looked  around  upon  the  faces  of  the  beaming 
girls  who  gazed  from  between  the  pillared  recesses 
arranged  in  tiers  all  round  the  house,  up  to  the  very 
ceiling,  I  was  forcibly  reminded  of  the  ancient  festivals  of 
Greece  in  honour  of  their  great  men.  There  was  a  fine 
orchestra  of  about  50  instruments,  not  fewer  than  250 
male  and  female  singers  occupied  the  stage,  and  in  addi- 
tion to  these  there  were  800  boy  singers  from  the  schools 
of  the  town.  The  selection,  consisted  of  pieces  by  the 
first  masters;  Beethoven,  Mozart,  Adam,  Czerny, 
Herold,  &c.  But  the  chief  piece  t>f  the  evening  was  the 
opening  performance — a  series  of  songs  and  choruses,  in 
the  manner  of  an  Oratorio — composed  expressly  for  the 
Guttenburg  Festival,  by  Carl  Lowe.  It  was  grandly  sung, 
and  the  choruses  were  almost  perfect.  Neukomm's 
Te  Deum  was  also  beautifully  sung,  the  voices  of  the  800 
children  telling  magnificently  in  the  choral  parts.  "  Non 
piu  mesta"  was  exquisitely  given  by  a  private  young  lady 
of  the  city,  who  acquitted  herself  in  the  style  of  a  pro- 
fessional singer,  and  much  more  satisfactorily  than  many 
could  accomplish  in  this  country. 

It  would,  we  believe,  be  next  to  impossible  to  collect 
as  many  as  800  school  boys  in  any  town  in  England,  not 
even  excepting  London,  to  sing  such  a  piece  of  music  as 
Neukomm's  TeDeum  in  time  and  tune.  How  is  it  then, 
that  the  Germans  can  manage  this  in  a  place  so  compara- 
tively small  as  Mayence,  with  a  population  of  only  about 
30,000  ?  And  how  are  they  enabled  to  get  up  musical 
festivals  and  concert  music,  in  even  their  little  towns  and 
villages  ?  It  is  because,  among  the  Germans,  music  is 
as  indispensable  a  part  of  the  education  of  every  child 
as  reading  or  writing  is  ;  and  all  German  children  are 
taught  to  sing  just  as  they  are  taught  to  speak.  Every 
schoolmaster,  before  he  is  placed  in  charge  of  a  school, 
must  pass  an  examination  in  the  principles  and  practice 
of  music.  He  must  be  able  to  play  satisfactorily  the 
piano  or  violin,  or  both,  before  he  can  receive  his  certifi- 
cate of  capacity  to  teach  a  public  school.  Then,  when 
appointed  master,  he  is  required  to  teach  the  children 
music  alternately  with  their  other  instruction.  The 
music  lessons  for  each  day  are  prescribed,  and  the  teacher 
is  bound  to  give  those  lessons  to  the  children.  But,  as  a 
teacher  told  me,  there  is  no  aversion  on  the  part  of  either 
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teacher  or  pupils  as  to  the  musical  part  of  their  education. 

i  It  is  regarded  as  a  relief  by  the  master,  and  a  great  plea- 
sure by  the  children  ;  and  their  little  faces  quite  brighten 
up  with  joy  when  their  dryer  tasks  come  to  be  laid  aside 
for  the  delights  of  vocal  music.  Hence  it  happens  that 
all  German  children — for  all  children  must  go  to  school 
in  Germany,  either  to  public  or  private  schools,  or  their 
parents  pay  a  fine  for  their  detention  at  home — thus  it 
happens  that  Germany  has  become  a  musical  country, 
and  the  love  of  music,  as  well  as  a  good  practical  know- 
ledge of  music,  are  extensively  diffused  among  all  classes 
of  the  population. 

There  is  an  extensive  piece  of  ground  lying  along  the 
Rhine,  outside  the  walls  of  the  city,  which  has  been 
devoted  to  the  uses  of  the  inhabitants  by  the  municipal 
authorities,  in  a  noble  and  liberal  spirit.  Many  years  ago 
this  was  a  piece  of  waste  ground  of  comparatively  little 
use;  but  some  of  the  more  public-spirited  burgessos  con- 
ceived the  design  of  converting  it  into  a  public  pleasure 
garden  for  the  use  of  the  whole  inhabitants  ;  and  brought 
the  scheme  before  the  city  council.  The  plan  was  adopted. 
The  ground  was  enclosed ;  it  was  laid  out  in  winding 
walks,  flower  plots,  miniature  lakes,  arbours,  clumps  of 
trees,  and  converted  into  a  little  paradise  of  beauty ;  and 
then  it  was  thrown  open  to  the  inhabitants  for  their 
free  uses.  There  is  no  surly  porter  at  the  gate,  no 
announcement  of  "  man  traps  and  spring  guns,"  no 
painted  boards  forbidding  to  pluck  the  flowers  or  to  run 
over  the  flower  beds,  or  to  cut  out  names  on  the  trees  ; 
there  is  only  the  simple  announcement  at  the  entrance 
gate  that,  "  This  garden  is  created  for  the  advantage  of 
the  public,  and  is  committed  to  the  public  for  protection." 
This  is  enough ;  the  gardens  are  as  carefully  used  as  if 
they  were  private  property.  The  thousands  of  visitors 
who  throng  it  in  the  summer  evenings  are  all  alike 
scrupulously  careful  of  the  property  which  has  been  com- 
mitted to  their  protection.  Their  sense  of  honour  has 
not  been  appealed  to  in  vain.  Instances  of  wanton  injury, 
such  as,  we  fear,  would  have  to  be  complained  of  but  too 
often  in  this  country,  are  almost,  if  not  quite,  unknown. 
The  German  schools  are  again  entitled  to  the  chief  credit 
of  this  good  conduct ;  for  it  is  a  not  unimportant  part  of 
the  teacher's  business  to  teach  his  pupils  a  careful  regard 
for  all  kinds  of  property  placed  within  his  reach.  The  last 
German  revolution  of  1848,  during  which  the  chief  German 
towns  and  cities  were  literally  in  the  hands  of  "  the  mob," 

:  showed  the  fruits  of  this  teaching.  There  was  no  such 
thing  as  robbery,  or  wanton  destruction  of  property, 
during  the  whole  period  of  that  revolutionary  convulsion. 
The  public  park  or  pleasure  ground  of  the  citizens  of 
Mayence,  above  referred  to,  is  called  the  Anlage,  It  is 
a  very  favourite  resort  of  the  inhabitants,  because  of  its 
charming  walks,  the  beautiful  views  of  Mayence,  the 
Rhine,  and  the  Maine,  which  it  affords,  as  well  as  because 
of  the  rich  musical  treats  which  are  provided  for  the 
promenaders  on  certain  evenings  in  the  week.  The 
Austrian  and  Prussian  garrison  bands  play  there  every 
alternate  Friday  evening.  A  roomy  orchestra  is  fitted  up 
for  their  accommodation  at  the  further  end  of  the  gardens; 
in  front  of  which,  in  the  open  air,  are  forms  and  tables 
for  several  thousands  of  people.  A  hotel  is  close  at  hand, 
which  supplies  wine,  coffee,  &c.,  at  very  moderate  charges ; 

i  but  those  who  do  not  choose  to  have  them  need  not  order 
them,  and  enjoy  the  music  and  promenade  gratis.  I  have 
seen  as  many  as  7,000  persons,  of  all  grades,  listeners  to 
the  music.  The  Austrian  band  was  the  best,  numbering 
among  them  not  fewer  than  80  performers,  and  they  were 
admirably  drilled.  The  Prussian  band  was  less  numerous, 
consisting  of  about  50  performers,  and  never  drew  such 
large  audiences  as  the  other.  The  humanizing  effect  of 
these  public  gardens,  as  well  as  of  the  delightful  music 
performed  in  them,  will  be  sufficiently  obvious ;  and  we 
are  disposed  to  give  the  Germans  all  credit  for  having, 
without  any  fuss,  established  public  parks  and  walks 


round  all  their  large  towns  long  before  the  English  peopia 
had  set  on  foot  any  movement  for  the  same  purpose. 

On  the  day  following  the  Guttenburg  Festival,  above 
alluded  to,  the  ceremonies  connected  with  Mary's  Ascension 
Day  were  performed  in  the  Dom  Kerche  or  Cathedral.  It 
is  a  fine  old  building  in  the  round  arched  Gothic  style,  of 
red  sandstone,  rather  heavy  in  appearance.  The  church 
is  full  of  monuments  of  old  Electors  and  Archbishops  of 
Mayence,  and  other  personages  of  distinction ;  but  these 
gave  us  an  impression  of  clumsiness  rather  than  elegance. 
Of  course  the  music  was  good,  and  that  constituted  the 
principal  charm  of  the  ceremony  of  Mary's  "  Himmel- 
fahrt."  There  was  a  full  band,  with  trombones,  trumpets, 
and  kettle-drums;  and  one  of  Hummel' s  masses  was 
admirably  performed.  The  bishop  who  officiated  was 
very  richly  decorated,  his  hat  sparkling  with  gold  and 
jewels.  Some  of  the  officiating  priests  seemed  rather 
overfed,  and  perspired  profusely,  but  the  day  was  cer- 
tainly hot.  About  a  dozen  of  richly-cut  crystal  candle- 
sticks stood  on  the  high  eastern  altar,  with  tall  waxlights 
burning  in  them ;  but  the  sun  so  infinitely  outshone  them 
that  they  seemed  out  of  keeping  with  the  hour  and  the 
time. 

One  Sunday,  shortly  after,  I  went  to  the  place  of  wor- 
ship of  the  Reformed  Evangelical  Church.  The  house  is 
plain  and  comfortable,  something  like  a  Dissenting  chapel 
at  home.  Over  the  pulpit  rose  a  large  gilded  cross,  and 
over  the  reading  desk,  below  and  in  front  of  the  pulpit, 
a  smaller  cross.  Behind  the  pulpit,  were  the  organ  and 
choir,  which  led  the  music  very  nicely.  The  preacher 
was  a  spare,  tall  old  man,  of  a  pale,  intellectual  visage. 
The  crown  of  his  head  was  covered  by  a  close  Geneva  cap 
of  silk  velvet,  from  beneath  which  his  long  grey  hair 
escaped ;  his  person  was  clothed  in  the  usual  black  gown 
and  white  bands.  Altogether  he  looked  the  divine  and 
theologian  of  the  old  school,  reminding  one  of  Melanc- 
thon,  Huss,  and  Calvin.  There  was  prayer,  psalm  singing, 
and  an  extempore  sermon,  very  much  in  the  style  of  con- 
gregational worship  in  England,  the  whole  closing  with  a 
blessing  and  dismissal.  The  audience  was  small,  but 
seemed  of  the  better  class.  The  mass  of  the  people  are 
Catholics ;  but  a  great  portion  of  the  inhabitants  form- 
ing what  are  called  "the  educated  classes"  belong  to 
no  church  at  all.  On  the  Sunday  afternoons  you  will 
find  them  in  the  gardens  and  pleasure  grounds  about  the 
town,  or  at  the  theatre  or  concert  rooms. 

A  favourite  place  of  resort  on  Sunday,  as  well  as  other 
evenings,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mayence,  is  the  village 
of  Zahlbach,  about  a  mile  from  the  town,  at  the  extremity 
of  the  fortifications,  where  there  are  several  very  pleasant 
gardens.  One  evening,  I  accompanied  a  German  family 
thither  to  hear  a  fine  band  of  Tyrolean  musicians. 
The  road  at  one  place  passes  near  the  ruins  of  a  mag- 
nificent Roman  viaduct,  constructed  in  ancient  times  to 
supply  the  city  of  Mayence  with  water.  It  still  exhibits 
the  remains  of  a  grand  and  massive  work ;  its  lofty  arches 
extending  across  the  country  towards  a  range  of  high 
ground  in  the  distance,  from  which  the  water  supply  was 
derived.  What  a  noble  people  those  Romans  were ! 
Everywhere  leaving  behind  them  monuments  of  their 
carefulness  over  the  peoples  whom  they  had  conquered  1 
How  few  conquerors  have  since  imitated  them  !  How 
few  works  of  a  similar  character  would  Christian  Britain 
leave  behind  her  in  India,  after  two  centuries  of  occupa- 
tion, were  she  expelled  thence  now ! 

We  reached  the  Zahlbach  village,  and  found  a  large 
company  seated  in  the  principal  garden,  where  the  Tyro- 
lean band  was  playing.  The  instruments  were  Alpine 
horns,  and  the  music  they  played  was  all  Tyrolean.  The 
execution  of  the  players  was  extraordinary,  though  the 
music, was  odd;  indeed,  I  must  confess  to  a  kind  of  dis- 
taste for  Swiss  airs  of  all  kinds.  There  was  no  charge 
made  for  admission,  but  I  was  told  that  a  groscben  (about. 
Id.  each  would  be  sufficient  to  present  when  the  plate 
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was  handed  round,  which  seemed  a  very  small  sum  to 
offer  to  accomplished  musicians  ;  but  all  kinds  of  public 
entertainments  are  cheap  here.  For  instance,  take  the 
article  of  coffee,  for  making  which  the  proprietors  of  the 
Zablbach  gardens  are  quite  famous.  We  had  coffee — 
most  delicious — for  four  persons,  and  the  charge  was 
eightpence !  Thus,  for  threepence  each,  a  delightful 
evening  may  be  spent  at  one  of  these  gardens,  including 
music.  .,  Of  course,  wine  is  drunk  by  those  who  chose  to 
have  it ;  but  even  the  wine  is  no  more  than  threepence  a 
chopin,  or  about  a  pint ;  and  this  is  as  much  as  any  one 
can  comfortably  drink ;  nor  will  it  do  more  than  slightly 
exhilarate;  intoxication  at  these  places  is  out  of  the 
question,  and  is  never  witnessed. 

During  the  month  of  August,  village  kerchweighs,  or 
!  festivals,  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Mayence,  and  most  of  these  I  visited.  There  was  a 
good  deal  of  sameness  about  them,  yet  they  were  always 
frequented  by  crowds  tf  townspeople.  There  were  the 
usual  religious  processions  and  services  in  the  morning, 
and  the  afternoon  and  evening  were  given  up  to  the  fasci- 
nations of  the  waltz.  Those  who  did  not  dance  smoked, 
and  drank  Rhenish  wine.  In  one  house  at  the  little 
hamlet  of  Cassel,  opposite  Mayence,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  kerchweigh  there,  I  was  told  that  there  were  in  the 
Bear's  Hotel,  (in  which  we  were)  not  fewer  than  1,500 
persons.  I  sat  at  the  same  table  (and  all  the  tables  were 
crowded,)  with  an  old  lady,  who,  I  was  informed,  was  a 
single  lady,  and  she  was  quite  alone  ;  there  she  sat  sipping 
her  wine  and  seltzer  water  like  the  rest — a  thorqughly 
respectable  woman.  What  different  notions  they  have  of 
such  things  in  England !  But  here,  there  is  nothing  like 
the  same  degree  of  opprobrium  attached  to  public-house 
frequenting,  because  there  is  no  drunkenness  associated 
with  them.  A  father  takes  all  his  family  there,  without 
the  slightest  fear  of  their  being  tainted.  The  most  modest 
and  beautiful  girls  go  unattended,  without  any  risk  of  loss 
of  character.  Though  there  is  a  great  crowd,  and  some- 
times pressure  for  room,  there  is  no  hustling,  nor  rude 
speech  or  behaviour,  any  more  than  there  is  at  a  domestic 
party  "  at  home."  At  this  Cassel  kerchweigh  there  were 
a  larger  number  of  handsome  and  lovely  women  than  I 
had  seen  at  any  other  place  along  the  Rhine.  I  was 
told  that  all  the  beauties  of  Mayence  were  present,  and  it 
really  seemed  as  if  this  must  be  the  case. 

Lodging  in  a  house  outside  the  Munster  Thor,  on  the 
road  leading  to  the  public  cemetery  of  Mainz,  I  had 
often  an  opportunity  of  seeing  their  public  funerals — on 
one  occasion  of  an  Austrian  officer,  on  another  of  a 
public  functionary  of  the  town — when  long  processions 
usually  followed  the  body  to  the  burial-place.  The 
custom  however,  in  the  cases  of  persons  who  are  not  so 
distinguished,  is  to  carry  them  out  of  the  house  in  which 
they  have  died,  early  on  the  morning  following,  or  some- 
times within  a  few  hours,  if  the  disease  has  been  of  a 
contagious  kind.  The  home  is  thus  cleared  from  a  cause 
of  disease  to  the  other  inmates.  The  body  is  carried  out 
quite  privately  to  the  dead-house;  and  almost  every 
morning  I  used  to  see  the  solitary  hearse,  with  its  black 
trappings,  cross-surmounted,  pacing  towards  the  Friedhof 
with  its  unconscious  burden.  The  body  is  deposited  in  a 
house  provided  for  the  purpose,  where  it  is  taken  charge 
of  by  a  person  who  is  acquainted  with  the  methods  of 
restoring  animation  in  case  of  revival.  A  rope  is  put 
in  the  hands  of  the  dead  person,  which  rope  is  con- 
nected with  a  bell  that  rings  on  the  slightest  movement, 
Since  this  practice  has  been  observed,  there  has  not  been 
a  single  instance  of  return  to  life  on  the  part  of  the 
deceased.  But  some  years  ago,  the  bell  rung  in  the 
middle  of  the  night ;  and  you  may  imagine  the  conster- 
nation of  the  sexton  at  so  unusual  an  occurrence.  He 
hastened  to  the  body,  but  alas !  there  was  no  life.  The 
deceased  had  died  of  dropsy,  and  a  collapse  of  the  body 
had  taken  place,  which  caused  the  hand  to  pull  the  rope, 


and  thus  the  bell  was  rung.  The  custom  was  introduced 
from  a  circumstance  which  happened  many  years  ago  ;  it 
was  suspected  that  a  lady  had  been  buried  alive,  from 
having  been  found  turned  round  on  her  face,  on  her 
grave  being  opened  shortly  after  her  interment.  But 
m-obably  there  was  some  error  in  the  statement,  or  the 
circumstance  was  to  be  accounted  for  in  some  other  way 
than  that  the  living  had  been  entomb  3d  before  her  time. 
The  police  look  to  the  observance  of  all  regulations  as 
to  both  dead  and  living.  The  pervading  agency  of  the 
polica  is  one  of  the  things  that  annoys  an  English  traveller 
on  the  continent.  If  you  arrive  in  a  town,  there  is  a 
policeman,  or  gens  d'arme,  or  soldier,  to  take  your  pass- 
port, or  if  not,  then  you  must  yourself  present  it  to  the 
police  officer,  and  have  it  vise.  If  you  remain  for  any 
time  in  a  town,  you  must  give  an  account  to  the  police  of 
your  whereabouts,  your  business,  where  you  came  from, 
how  long  you  intend  to  stay,  and  where  you  are  going  to 
next.  They  make  entries  in  your  passport,  describing 
your  nose  in  a  way  that  is  hideous,  giving  you  a.  pug  nose 
when  you  flattered  yourself  it  was  a  Grecian;  charac- 
terizing your  auburn  hair  as  red ;  and  opening  your 
mouth  to  an  enormous  extent.  Houses  of  a  certain  fame 
are  under  the  surveillance  and  inspection  of  the  police.  Go 
to  a  druggist's  for  a  pennyworth  of  physic,  and  you  are 
refused  unless  you  produce  a  prescription  from  a  regularly 
licensed  practitioner,  in  conformity  with  the  regulations 
of  the  police.  Schools,  churches,  burying  grounds; 
natives,  travellers,  sojourners ;  sewers,  pavements, 
gutters ;  wine-houses,  pleasure-gardens,  and  theatres ; 
are  all  under  tne  argus-eyed  surveillance  of  the  police. 
It  is  the  government  acting  through  ten  thousand 
feelers, — touching,  meddling,  regulating  everywhere; 
sometimes  beneficially,  but  very  often  needlessly  and 
injuriously.  The  Germans  have  certainly  not  yet  hit  the 
happy  medium  of  efficiency  without  officiousness.  But 
this  has  been  the  defect. of  the  governors  rather  than  of 
the  people,  who  have  long  been  sufficiently  sensible  of 
the  police  nuisance  throughout  Germany. 


WOMAN    AND    SOCIETY. 

ARCHIMEDES  said,  "  If  he  had  a  prop  for  his  lever  he 
could  raise  the  world."  What  the  philosopher  said  of 
the  mechanical  powers,  in  reference  to  Physics,  may  be 
applied  to  the  influence  of  Woman,  in  reference  to  Morals. 
She  is  the  prop  by  which  we  can  elevate  the  Moral  world. 

It  is  remarkable,  how  an  influence  so  universal  and  so 
omnipotent  as  that  of  Woman,  should  have  been  so  much 
overlooked,  in  all  schemes  hitherto  devised  for%the  im- 
provement of  humanity.  Political  and  social  systems,  of 
every  complexion  and  form,  have  been  propounded  by 
turns.  Year  by  year  new  schemers  arise  with  their  in- 
fallible panaceas  for  the  cure  of  every  social  malady  and 
disorder ;  and  each  and  all  of  them,  in  the  long  run,  dis- 
appear, leaving  society  in  the  same  helpless  and  distracted 
state  in  which  they  found  it.  Yet  here  is  an  influence — . 
universal  and  irresistible — operating  on  every  human 
being,  from  birth  till  death,  which  has  been  almost  entirely 
overlooked  and  neglected — the  influence  of  woman.  It 
is  about  infancy  when  it  takes  its  first  faint  impressions 
of  existence ;  about  youth,  when  the  feelings  and  impulses 
take  their  abiding  form  and  direction ;  about  manhood, 
when  engaged  in  the  work  and  business  of  mature  life. 
It  presides  over  the  chief  fountains  of  human  happi- 
ness, and  influences  for  good  or  evil  the  whole  destiny  of 
man. 

This  influence  is  almost  as  universally  acknowledged 
as  it  is  universally  neglected.  Women  are  recognised  as 
contributing  to  society  its  sons  and  daughters,  its  men 
and  women,  its  citizens  and  legislators ;  yet  their  social 
and  intellectual  condition  is  generally  considered  to  be  one 
but  of  secondary  importance  ;  and  their  education,  as  the 
creators  of  society,  is  for  the  most  part  left  to  mere 
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caprice,  prejudice,  accident,  or  unguided  circumstances. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  the  recognition  of  any  broad 
and  comprehensive  principle  in  the  education  of  women. 
The  future  happiness  of  human  beings  is  left  totally  out 
of  the  question.  Men  too  often  regard  them  as  creatures 
unworthy  of  a  serious  thought,  and  they  themselves  are 
too  often  content  to  submit  to  that  social  and  mental 
degradation,  to  which  fashion  and  education  have  alike 
subjected  them.  They  are  left  to  the  influences  of  mere 
instinct,  on  which  are  often  engrafted  the  most  noxious 
errors  and  practices,  the  offspring  of  prejudice  and  igno- 
rance. Society  is,  in  the  long  run,  a  fearful  sufferer  for  all 
this.  In  its  degradation  of  woman  consists  its  own  bon- 
dage ;  for  man  never  can  be  free,  intelligent,  or  happy, 
while  the  mothers  of  the  human  family  remain  in  igno- 
rance or  servility. 

Woman  is  yet  far  from  having  attained  her  true  position 
in  society.  She  has  suffered  equally  from  neglect  and 
from  gallantry, — the  one  being  quite  as  undeserved  as  the 
other  is  silly  and  puerile.  She  is  not  enough  estimated 
as  a  rational  being — sensible,  intelligent,  and  reflective. 
While  among  savages  she  is  treated  as  a  beast  of  burden, 
among  communities,  calling  themselves  civilized,  she  is 
as  yet  little  elevated  above  the  rank  of  a  mere  household 
convenience.  Yet  she  is  an  intelligent  being,  endowed 
with  all  human  faculties,  feelings,  and  perceptions.  They 
may  vary  in  degree  with  those  of  man,  but  still  she  pos- 
sesses them,  and  that  is  a  sufficient  reason  that  they  were 
intended  to  be  exercised.  The  nature  of  man  and  woman 
is  a  common  one ;  the  law  under  which  they  live  is  the 
same ;  and  precisely  the  same  means  require  to  be  em- 
ployed, in  order  that  both  should  fulfil  the  conditions  of 
their  existence. 

In  the  neglect  of  that  moral  influence  which  woman 
exercises  over  society  lies  a  world  of  misery  and  suffer- 
ing. Left  to  the  protection  of  the  mere  instinctive  feel- 
ings, man  has  come  forth  from  her  hands  a  decrepit, 
stunted,  half-formed  being,  instead  of  an  intelligent, 
noble,  and  useful  citizen.  Her  condition  has  re-acted 
upon  his.  Her  ignorance  and  prejudices  have  become 
perpetuated  in  him;  the  errors  of  the  domestic  circle 
have  become  those  of  society ;  and  the  prejudices  incul- 
cated in  the  family  have  gone  abroad  from  thence  and 
governed  the  world.  Until  the  position  of  woman  be 
elevated,  the  evils  which  afflict  society  will  continue  almost 
unmitigable.  Until  she  be  so  educated,  and  the  powers  of 
mind  conferred  upon  her  be  so  cultivated,  as  to  enable  her 
to  train  up  for  the  service  of  society  intelligent  and  rational 
citizens,  the  condition  of  our  people  must  remain  compa- 
ratively degraded  and  vitiated. 

The  history  of  the  world  proves  that  the  social  and 
political  condition  of  a  people  is  invariably  to  be  mea- 
sured by  the  station  allotted  to  woman  in  society.  Where 
she  is  a  slave,  the  mental  condition  of  man  is  one  of  sub- 
serviency and  slavery ;  where  she  is  a  mere  household 
drudge,  the  men  she  sends  out  into  the  world  of  active 
life  are  the  social  bondmen  and  serfs  which  she  has  made 
them.  But  wherever  she  is  free,  respected,  and  honoured, 
there  mankind  are  on  the  high-road  of  intellectual 
progress  and  liberty.  It  is  indeed  a  law  of  eternal 
justice,  that  man  cannot  degrade  woman  without  himself 
falling — that  he  cannot  elevate  her  position  in  society 
without  himself  becoming  better.  He  almost  always  is 
what  she  makes  him — vicious  or  virtuous,  intelligent  or 
ignorant,  affectionate  or  cruel,  happy  or  miserable.  Of 
what  transcendent  importance,  then,  is  it  that  an  influ- 
ence so  universal  and  all-powerful  as  that  of  Woman, 
should  be  faithfully  exercised  for  the  benefit  of  society, 
and  in  working  out  its  progressive  happiness  and  civi- 
lization 1 

No  fact  is  more  incontestable  than  this,  that  the 
political  and  moral  condition  of  a  people  depends  on 
woman ;  and  that  with  her  is  the  cause  of  human  im- 
provement indissolubly  bound  up.  Domestic  is  the 
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THE  OLD  MAN  AND  HIS  DOGS. 

IN  a  retired  village,  in  the  north  of  France,  lived,  some 
years  since,  a  poor  old  man,  who  had  lost  both  his  right 
leg  and  his  right  eye.  No  one  knew  his  history,  or  whence 
he  came,  yet  he  was  a  general  favourite  amongst  the 
country-people,  on  whose  charity  he  chiefly  existed. 
Despite  of  his  infirmities  and  his  poverty,  he  was  always 


parent  of  national  servility.  The  slavery  of  woman  in 
her  household  is  always  the  exact  counterpart  of  the 
governmental  slavery  of  a  people.  Thence,  if  a  man 
would  elevate  himself  and  his  species,  he  must  elevate 
the  condition  of  woman  ;  for,  when  he  does  so,  he  elevates 
himself.  Women,  indeed,  are  yet  destined  to  be  the 
greatest  reformers  of  our  race ;  the  chief  agents  in  the 
political  emancipation  of  mankind.  We  say  "  political," 
in  its  widest  acceptation ;  for  we  conceive  that  but  a  narrow 
meaning  which  is  generally  attached  to  this  word.  By 
"  politics "  we  mean  the  Science  of  human  progress ; 
and  this  requires  the  elevation  of  woman  as  well  as  man 
in  the  scale  of  society, — the  increase  of  her  happiness  as 
well  as  his — the  social  equality  of  woman  with  man,  as  of 
man  with  his  fellow, — and  the  improvement  of  the  phy- 
sical, moral,  and  intellectual  condition  of  all  the  indivi- 
duals which  compose  the  great  human  family. 

It  was  once  gravely  made  a  subject  of  dispute  among 
the  learned  doctors  of  the  Sorbonue,  whether  woman 
possessed  a  soul !  Happily,  in  our  day  we  have  got  far 
beyond  such  a  perplexity,  and  the  fool  is  not  to  be  found 
soulless  enough  to  call  such  a  possession  in  question, 
save  at  the  risk  of  challenging  the  tenure  of  his  own.  As 
a,  coxcomb  once  asked,  of  Fuseli :  "Do  you  really  believe, 
Mr.  Fuseli,  that  I  have  a  soul?" — "I  don't  know,  sir," 

said  Fuseli,  "  whether  you  have  a  soul  or  no,  but,  by ! 

I  know  that  /  have."  So  have  women  felt  their  posses- 
sion of  this  divine  essence,  and  proved,  by  their  history 
in  all  ages,  their  claim  to  all  the  rights  inherent  in  this 
iirst  and  noblest  charter  of  humanity. 

Providence  has  invariably  visited  on  man  the  degrada- 
tion to  which  he  has  subjected  woman.  The  reaction  in 
this  respect  is  singularly  close  and  invariable.  In  national 
character,  we  have  always  the  key  to  the  position  of  wo- 
man, and  the  estimation  in  which  she  is  held  in  society ; 
and  in  the  tone  of  public  morality  and  religion,  we  have 
the  faithful  mirror  of  woman's  moral  and  intellectual 
condition  in  domestic  life.  All  the  features  of  civilization 
have  their  origin  near  our  birth  ',  and  the  sentiments,  and 
feelings,  and  passions  of  maturity,  are  but  a  matured 
growth  from  the  germs  which  the  mother  has  planted 
in  the  prolific  soil  of  childhood.  The  mother  thus  forms  i 
society,  which  is  wholly  made  up  of  those  who  were 
once  children,  and  were  reared  and  nurtured,  and 
educated  by  her.  Of  how  much  importance  is  it,  then, 
that  woman  be  intelligent,  in  order  to  fulfil  the  high 
ends  of  her  being, — the  great  destinies  of  her  existence. 
The  perfectness,  and  the  happiness  which  is  the  result  of 
such  perfectness,  of  humanity,  can  only  be  attained  by 
careful  cultivation  of  those  high  powers  which  were 
given  for  use  and  exercise,  and  for  the  progress  of  our 
species  as  rational  beings.  The  mental  strength  of 
woman  is  the  best  safeguard  of  society,  —  the  only 
security  for  the  progress  of  our  species.  In  elevating 
her,  man  is  himself  elevated  and  improved.  In  enlarging 
her  mental  freedom,  he  extends  and  secures  his  own. 
"  In  past  ages,"  says  Aime  Martin,  "  women  have  been 
known  but  as  lovers  and  mistresses  j  still  have  they  every- 
where reigned.  In  the  age  which  is  approaching,  they  will 
be  something  more, — they  will  be  CITIZENS,  and  this  title, 
which  requires  of  them  more  light  and  knowledge,  pro- 
mises them  a  new  empire." 
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cheerful  and  goodnatured;  he  had  three  little  dogs, 
whom  he  had  taught  to  dance  to  the  sound  of  the  fiddle, 
and  with  them  he  shared  every  morsel  of  food  he 
received.  In  the  summer  evenings,  father  Andrew  (for 
so  he  was  called)  used  to  sit  under  a  tree  on  the  viliagre- 
green,  with  his  little  dogs  resting  by  his  side,  and  to  the 
great  delight  of  the  children  in  the  place,  he  would  tell 
them  various  instructive  and  amusing  stories.  Some- 
times, however,  he  was  found  to  interrupt  the  thread  of 
his  narrative,  in  order  to  request  his  young  friends  not  to 
pull  his  little  actors'  tails. 

Once  a  week,  Father  Andrew  regularly  visited  a  fine 
old  chateau,  situated  about  three  miles  from  the  village. 
It  was  a  long  walk  for  an  old  man  with  a  wooden  leg. 
but  he  was  always  sure  of  so  kind  a  reception,  that  he  did 
not  regard  the  fatigue.  The  chateau  was  inhabited  by  a 
widowed  lady,  Madame  St.  Aignau,  and  her  only  son, 
Ernest,  a  boy  of  ten  years  old.  The  latter  took  the 
greatest  delight  in  watching  the  gambols  of  "  Queen," 
"Prince,"  and  "  Duke,"  and  soon  conceived  an  affection 
for  their  master. 

The  child,  however,  found  some  difficulty  in  overcoming 
the  servants'  repugnance  to  admit  into  their  kitchen  a 
ragged,  infirm  old  man  and  his  dogs.  At  first,  Ernest 
used  alone  to  take  notice  of  Father  Andrew,  and  give 
him  a  part  of  his  pocket-money ;  but  a  good  example  is 
happily  contagious,  arid  by  degrees  the  coachman  began 
to  place  some  dry  straw  for  the  tired  little  animals  to  rest 
upon,  and  the  cook  improved  so  much  in  amiability,  that 
at  the  first  sound  of  the  fiddle,  she  used  to  prepare  a 
large  savoury  mess  for  the  hungry  dancers,  and  such  an 
allowance  of  bread  and  meat  for  their  master,  as,  when 
put  into  his  wallet,  would  serve  him  for  three  or  four 
plentiful  repasts. 

One  day,  when  Andrew  approached  the  gate,  the  old 
porter  shut  it  unceremoniously  in  his  face,  and  said : — 

"You  can't  come  in  with  your  music;  Master  Ernest 
is  ill,  and  must  be  kept  quiet." 

The  old  man  turned  sadly  away,  filled  with  grief,  not 
for  his  own  disappointment — although  he  had  eaten 
nothing  that  day,  and  would  have  to  retrace  his  weary 
steps  to  the  village — but  for  the  illness  of  his  dear  little 
patron.  • 

Ernest,  however,  though  lying  in  bed,  and  suffering 
pain,  had  heard  with  delight  the  distant  sound  of  the 
fiddle. 

"  Mamma,  have  they  .come  in  ?  "  he  asked  his  mother, 
who  was  seated  at  the  bed-side.  "  '  Tis  strange  I  can't 
hear  the  music  now." 

"  No,  my  dear,  nor  I  neither.  At  all  events,  you 
know  it  would  not  be  right  for  you  to  listen  to  it ;  you 
must  be  kept  quiet." 

"  But,  mamma,  that  need  not  prevent  poor  Andrew 
and  his  dogs  from  coming  in  as  usual,  and  getting  their 
dinner ;  perhaps,  indeed,  they're  eating  it  now." 
"-•  "  No,  Master  Ernest,"  replied  one  of  the  maids,  who 
just  then  entered  the  room,  with  a  cup  of  whey  in  her 
i  hand,  "  as  I  was  coming  out  of  the  kitchen,  where  Mar- 
garet had  dinner,  dogs'  mess,  and  all  ready,  I  heard  old 
George  turn  Andrew  away,  and  shut  the  door  in  his 
face." 

"  Ah,  poor  man  I "  said  Madame  St.  Aignau,  "  quick  ! 
Jeanette,  send  one  of  the  servants  to  bring  him 
him  back." 

At  these  words,  a  smile  of  joy  lighted  up  poor  little 
Ernest's  pale  face  ;  nor  did  the  old  man  require  to  be  told 
:  twice  to  return.  The  little  dogs  barked  and  jumped  for 
joy  on  the  good-natured  cook ;  but  Andrew,  before  he 
tasted  a  morsel,  inquired  anxiously  as  to  the  nature  of 
Ernest's  illness.  Very  sorry  was  he  to  learn  that  he  him- 
self had  been  the  innocent  cause  of  his  little  patron  meet- 
ing an  accident. 

On  the  previous  evening,  a  welcome  visitor  arrived  at 
the  chateau,  in  the  persou  of  Major  St.  Hubert,  Madame 


St.  Aignau's  brother,  who  had  been  abroad  on  foreign 
service,  and  was  now  come  to  spend  some  time  with  her 
and  his  nephew. 

That  morning,  little  Ernest,  expecting  his  pensioners, 
and  fearing  that  the  arrival  of  the  Major  and  his  servants 
might  cause  the  cook  to  forget  her  usual  preparations  for 
their  refreshment,  went  down  himself  to  the  kitchen,  to 
remind  Margaret  that  it  was  the  day  for  old  Andrew's 
visit.  As  the  child  was  standing  near  the  fire,  a  burning 
log  of  wood  happened  to  sink,  and  caused  a  pot  of  boil- 
ing water  to  upset,  and  give  his  leg  a  dreadful  scald. 
There  was  but  one  surgeon  living  within  a  circuit  of  many 
miles ;  he  was  immediately  sent  for,  but  he  had  gone 
out  in  a  different  direction,  and  was  not  expected  to  return 
before  night. 

"  Darling  child !  "  cried  the  old  man,  "  could  I  but 
see  him  for  one  moment !  Will  you  ask  your  good  mis- 
tress," he  said  to  the  servants,  "  to  let  rne  have  just  one 
peep  at  him  ? " 

At  first  the  domestics  were  unwilling  to  grant  his  re- 
quest, but  Jeanette  finally  consented  to  deliver  the 
message ;  and  Madame  having  given  permission,  the  old 
man  was  ushered  into  the  room. 

Ernest  smiled,  and,  for  a  moment,  forgot  his  pain  in 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  his  old  pensioner. 

"  Ah !  dear  Master,"  said  Andrew,  "  but  for  my 
coming  here,  this  would  not  have  happened  to  you  !  " 

"  Never  mind,  Father  Andrew,  it  will  be  nothing ;  I 
hope  I  shall  soon  be  well  again." 

The  old  man  asked  leave  to  look  at  the  leg,  and,  when 
he  had  tenderly -removed  the  bandage,  he  said — • 

"'Tis  not  so  bad  as  I  feared;  it  is  only  the  outer 
skin  that  is  burned ;  still  Master  Ernest  must  suffer 
greatly.  Ah !  if  Madame  would  permit  me,  as  the  sur- 
geon is  not  come,  I  could  relieve  the  pain  very  quickly." 

"  How,  my  good  man  ?  " 

"  In  the  simplest  manner,  if  Madame  would  be  so 
kind  as  to  let  me  try, — with  a  sort  of  soothing  ointment, 
which  I  learned  how  to  prepare  long  ago,  when  I  followed 
the  army ! " 

" Would  there  be  any  risk  in  trying  it?"  asked 
Madame. 

"  Oh !  Madame,  do  you  think  that  I  would  venture 
anything  that  could  possibly  hurt  Master  Ernest?  " 

"  Do,  please,  mamma,  let  him  try^it,"  said  the  child. 

"  Yes,  Madame,  let  me  try  it ;  all  I  shall  want  will 
be  a  little  olive  oil,  some  pure  bees-wax,  a  lighted  candle, 
and  a  few  cards." 

Father  Andrew  was  speedily  supplied  with  all  he 
required ;  and,  having  twisted  one  of  the  cards  into  the 
form  of  a  box,  he  put  into  it  a  little  of  the  olive  oil  and 
wax,  and  heated  them  together,  by  holding  the  card  over 
the  flame  of  the  candle. 

While  this  was  going  on,  Major  St.  Hubert  came  in  to 
inquire  for  his  nephew ;  for,  having  gone  to  take  a  ride 
immediately  after  breakfast,  he  had  only  on  his  return 
heard  of  the  accident. 

"  Bravo  !  "  he  said,  "  that's  an  excellent  old  woman's 
cure,  my  friend,  as  simple  as  it  is  efficacious.  ^You;  fine 
people,"  he  added,  turning  to  his  sister,  "  always  think 
first  of  sending  for  a  doctor;  and,  if  not  the  best  means 
of  remedy,  it  is  certainly  the  dearest.  I  recollect,"  con- 
tinued the  Major,  "  that  when  I  was  a  lieutenant  of 
hussars,  campaigning  in  Austria,  I  gave  my  leg  a  terrible 
scrape  one  day,  in  mounting  a  spirited  horse ;  and  the 
surgeon  being  a  day's  march  off,  on  active  duty,  I  called 
in  a  very  clever  sutler,  who  followed  the  camp.  He  made 
this  very  same  ointment,  applied  it,  and  cured  me  in  a 
day  or  two,  although  it  rvpe  composed  of  coarse  materials  ; 
for,  as  you  may  sup  *-e  had  neither  refined  oil,  nor 

clarified  wax  at  hand." 

"  Pardon  me,  Sir,"  said  Andrew,  "  but  may  I  ask, 
did  you  command  in  the  second  company  of  the  firsfe 
squadron  ? " 
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,    "  I  did  indeed,  my  good  fellow." 

"  And  does  not  your  honour  recollect  me  ?  I  was  the 
very  sutler  you  mention." 

"  Upon  my  word,  now  that  you  speak,  I  do  recognise 
you.  But  how  is  it  that  I  find  you  now  lame,  half  blind, 
and  in  such  poverty  ?  Make  haste,  and  dress  this  dear 
child's  hurt,  and  then  you  must  tell  me  all  about  it." 

No  sooner  was  the  ointment  applied,  than  Ernest  ob- 
tained immediate  relief;  and  Father  Andrew  began  to 
relate  his  adventures  to  the  Major.  Having  been  stripped 
by  the  Austriaris  of  all  he  possessed,  he  returned  to  France 
penniless,  and  with  the  loss  of  an  eye  and  a  leg.  As  he 
had  only  followed  the  army  as  a  sutler,  he  was  not  entitlet 
to  any  pension.  "  And  then,  Major,  you  understand/ 
said  the  poor  man,  hesitating —  "  you  see  that,  in  order 
not  to  die  of  hunger,  I  was  forced  to  beg." 

"  My  old  friend,"  replied  Major  St.  Hubert,  "  I  now 
remember  you  perfectly;  and  I  know  also,  that  necessity 
has  no  law.  Sister,"  he  added,  "  will  you,  to  please  me 
and  our  dear  boy,  allow  this  good  man  to  take  up  his 
quarters  henceforth  in  the  chateau  ?  I  shall  take  it  as  the 
greatest  favour  if  you  will  do  so,  and  I  don't  think  Ernest 
will  object." 

Ernest  object !  His  eyes  danced  with  pleasure  at  the 
very  thought,  especially  when  he  heard  his  mother  extend 
the  cordial  invitation  which  she  gave  Father  Andrew  to  his 
faithful  followers,  "  Duke,"  "  Prince,"  and  "  Queen." 

That  day  week,  without  the  aid  of  any  remedy  but  the 
soothing  ointment,  Ernest's  leg  was  so  well,  that  he 
danced  gaily  to  the  sound  of  the  fiddle,  which  also  set 
in  motion  the  no-longer  tired  paws  of  his  canine 
pensioners. 


JEREMY  BENTHAM  IN  FORD  ABBEY. 

I  visited  my  old  and  most  valuable  friend,  Jeremy 
Bentham,  at  Ford  Abbey,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chard, 
a  house  which  he  rents,  and  which  once  belonged  to 
Prideaux,  the  Attorney-General  of  the  Commonwealth. 
I  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  find  in  what  a  palace  my 
friend  was  lodged.  The  grandeur  and  stateliness  of  the 
buildings  form  as  strange  a  contrast  to  his  philosophy,  as 
the  number  and  stateliness  of  the  apartments,  the  hall, 
the  chapel,  Jhe  corridors,  and  the  cloisters  do  to  the  mo- 
desty and  scantiness  of  his  domestic  establishment.  We 
found  him  passing  his  time,  as  he  has  always  been  passing 
it  since  I  have  known  him,  which  is  now  more  than  thirty 
years,  closely  applying  himself  for  six  or  eight  hours  a  day 
in  writing  upon  laws  and  legislation,  and  in  composing 
his  civil  and  criminal  codes,  and  spending  the  remaining 
hours  of  every  day  in  reading,  or  taking  exercise  by  way 
of  fitting  himself  for  his  labours,  or,  to  use  his  own 
strangely-invented  phraseology,  taking  his  ante-jentacular 
and  post-prandial  walks,  to  prepare  himself  for  his  task 
of  codification. Q There  is  something  burlesque  enough  in 
this  language ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  know  Bentham,  and 
to  have  witnessed  his  benevolence,  his  disinterestedness, 
and  the  great  zeal  with  which  he  has  devoted  his  whole 
life  to  the  service  of  his  fellow-creatures,  without  admir- 
ing and  revering  him. — Sir  S.  Romilly's  Autobiography. 

MEDITATION. 

He  who  has  thought  for  himself  depends  not  ex- 
clusively on  others;  and  yet  neither  will  he  depend 
exclusively  upon  himself.  He  deals  with  raw  materials 
of  thought,  and  knows  processes  of  preparation ;  but  he 
does  not  manufacture  for  all  his  needs.  He  buys  at  the 
market  of  wisdom ;  but  whea  he  buys,  he  judges  well 
and  carefully  of  worth,  and  can  detect  adulteration.  He 
can  look  around  the  world,  and  discern  uses  in  things  that 
other  men  will  despise.  He  can  scheme,  invent,  and 
combine  for  himself.  Having  thoughts  of  his  own,  he 
will  speak  of  truth  and  opinion  generally,  as  one  who  has 
seen  and  examined — not  merely  has  heard  the  report  of 


other  men.  The  reflective  man  will  see  in  his  very 
pathway,  illustrations,  opportunities,  and  phenomena,  for 
which  it  might  once  have  seemed  necessary  to  go  far  and 
to  search  widely.  It  is  a  fault  in  life  as  great  as  obvious, 
that  we  see  not,  or  heed  not,  how  principles  that  we 
honour  and  profess  to  obey,  may  be,  and  are,  applied 
or  violated  in  our  common  conduct.  He  who  meditates 
will  be  able  to  see  this,  and  to  show  it.  Accustoming 
himself  to  think,  he  will  soon  find  shining  within  him,  as 
central  suns,  certain  great  fixed  principles.  In  their  light 
will  he  see  the  things  of  his  life,  and  of  the  world.  His 
whole  being  will  almost  unconsciously  become  orderly 
and  vivified,  changed  and  glorious,  under  the  influence  of  \ 
these  suns. — Theophilus  Trinal, 

MODERN    EDUCATION. 

You're  good  for  nothing — "  \  am  indeed,"  murmured 
poor  Miss  Priscilla,  with  a  gentle  shake  of  her  head,  and 
a  low,  slow  sigh  of  acquiescence.  Alas  !  as  she  ran  over 
the  catalogue  of  her  accomplishments,  the  more  she 
remembered  what  she  could  do  for  her  sick  parent,  the 
more  helpless  and  useless  she  appeared.  For  instance, 
she  could  have  embroidered  him  a  nightcap — 

Or  netted  him  a  silk  purse — 

Or  pirated  him  a  guard-chain — 

Or  cut  him  out  a  watch-paper — 

Or  ornamented  his  braces  with  bead  work — 

Or  embroidered  his  waistcoat — 

Or  worked  him  a  pair  of  slippers — 

Or  open-worked  his  pocket-handkerchief — 

She  could  even — if  such  an  operation  would  have  been 
comforting  or  salutary — have  rough-casted  him  with 
shell-work — 

Or  coated  him  with  red  or  black  seals — 
Or  encrusted  him  with  blue  alum — 
Or  stuck  him  all  over  with  coloured  wafers — 
Or  festooned  him 

But  alas  I  alas  !  alas !  what  would  it  have  availed  her 
poor  dear  papa,  in  the  spasmodies,  if  she  had  festooned 
him,  from  top  to  toe,  with  little  rice-paper  roses ! — 
Thomas  Hood, 

Q,UIN'S  INCOHERENT  STORY. 

Quin  is  said  to  have  betted  Foote  a  wager,  that  he 
would  speak  some  nonsense  which  Foote  could  not  repeat 
off  hand  after  him.  '  Quin  then  produced  the  following 
string  of  incoherencies  : — "  So  she  went  into  the  garden 
to  pick  a  cabbage- leaf,  to  make  an  apple-pie  of  !  and  a 
she-bear  coming  up  the  street,  put  her  head  into  the  shop 
and  said,  '  Do  you  smell  any  soap  ? '  So  she  died,  and 
very  imprudently  married  the  barber ;  and  the  powder 
fell  out  of  the  counsellor's  wig,  and  poor  Mrs.  Mackay's 
auddings  were  quite  entirely  spoilt ;  and  there  was  pre- 
sent the  Garnelies,  and  the  Goblilies,  and  the  Picninnies, 
and  the  great  Pangendrum  himself,  with  the  little  round 
button  at  top,  and  they  played  at  the  ancient  game  of 
Catch  who  catch  can/  till  the  gunpowder  ran  out  of  the 
heels  of  their  boots." — Notes  and  Queries. 

A   PHILANTHROPIC    TAILOR. 

I  am  not  much  given  to  copy  the  inscriptions,  which  I 
meet  with  on  my  travels,  but  I  was  very  much  struck 
vith  one  I  saw  at  Stirling.  It  was  indeed  so  modern, 
laving  been  only  put  up  the  last  year,  that  no  learned 
a-aveller  would  have  deigned  to  look  at  it.  It  is  upon 
some  almshouses,  which  were  founded  by  a  tailor.  He 
lad,  in  the  exercise  of  his  trade,  earned  a  considerable 
fortune,  which  he  chose  to  employ  in  this  foundation, 
ind  in  establishing  a  fund  for  repairing  bridges.  The 
nscription  commemorates  this  fact,  and  then  concludes 
with  these  words :  "  Forget  not,  reader,  that  the  shears 
of  this  man  do  more  honour  to  human  nature  than  the 
twords  of  conquerors." — Sir  Samuel  Romilly's  Memoirs. 
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LINES. 

DIAMOND    DUST. 

IT  rarely  happens  that  one  artificial  mind  can  succeed 

MY  heart  is  full,  I'm  all  alone, 

in  forming  another;  we  seldom  imitate  what  we  do  not 

My  eyes  are  dim  with  tears, 

love. 

And  thought  is  busy  bringing  back 

THE  best  built  fortune  must  yield  to  hazard  and  submit 

The  scenes  of  former  years. 

to  time. 

A  mingled  joy  and  grief  it  is, 

IP  you  are  under  obligations  to  many,  ifc  is  prudent  to 

Uprising  like  a  tide  — 

postpone  the  recompensing  of  one  until  it  be  in  your 

I  am  thinking  of  the  peaceful  dead  — 

power  to  remunerate  all,  otherwise  you  will  make  more 

My  little  boy  that  died. 

enemies  by  what  you  give  than  by  what  you  withhold. 

DIFFICULTY   excites  the  mind  to  the  dignity  which 

It  seems  but  now  I  watch  the  face 

sustains  and  finally  conquers  misfortune,  and  the  ordeal 
refines  while  it  chastens. 

So  lovely  in  its  sleep, 
That  angel  beauty  claims  a  sigh, 

THE  universe  is  a  book,  and  we  have  only  read  the    \ 
first  page  if  we  have  not  been  out  of  our  own  country. 

And  sighing  makes  me  weep. 
For  Death  had  marked  his  cherub  form 
And  timely  warning  gave, 

THOSE  who  raise  envy  will  easily  incur  censure. 
EVERYONE  complains  of  his  memory,  but  nobody  of 
Iiis  iudtruiGiit. 

That  the  love  which  lit  his  little  soul 
Was  hastening  to  the  grave. 

IT  is  easier  to  pretend  to  be  what  you  are  not,  than  to 
hide  what  you  really  are  j  but  he  that  can  accomplish 

both  has  little  to  learn  in  hypocrisy. 

The  summer  sun,  I  feel  its  warmth, 

HE  who  pampers  the  selfishness  of  another  does  that    j 

I  love  its  cheering  ray  — 

other  a  moral  injury,  which  cannot  be  compensated  by    i 

We  used  to  joy  in  summer  flowers 

any  amount  of  gratification  imparted  to  him. 

And  like  two  children  play. 

THAT   only  may  properly  be  said   to    be  a  long  life 

The  winter  blaze  is  warm  and  kind, 

which  draws  all  ages  into  one  ;  and  that  a  short  one,  which    i 

But  once  at  my  fireside 

forgets  the  past,  neglects  the  present,  and  is  solicitous  for    ( 

A  charm  I  had  to  draw  me  there  — 

the  time  to  come. 

My  little  boy  that  died. 

THERE  is  a  certain  decorum  even  in  grief  ;  for  excess 
of  sorrow  is  as  foolish  as  profuse  laughter. 

SUFFERING  is  no  duty  but  where  it  is  necessary  to 

His  toys  are  still  my  hoarded  care, 

avoid  guilt,  or  to  do  good  ;    nor  pleasure  a  crime,  but 

They  tell  of  happy  days 

where  it  strengthens  the  influence  of  bad  inclinations,  or 

When  Life  was  a  landscape  rich  and  fair 

lessens  the  generous  activity  of  virtue. 

Instead  of  a  troublous  maze. 

VIRTUE  is  not  so  versatile  in  its  nature  as  to  be  imprac- 

They speak  to  me  with  silent  speech 

ticable  in  any  possible  condition  of  human  life. 

In  tones  of  eternal  truth, 

To  be  promoted  to  a  station  above  our  abilities  can 

And  whisper  sounds  of  far-off1  time, 

be  desirable  only  to  vanity. 

Of  innocent  loving  youth. 

PRIDE,  like  the  magnet,  constantly  points  to  one  object 

i 

—  self;  but,  unlike  the  magnet,  it  has  no  attractive  pole, 

1                                c.  ^v./5-'    tb1.*£-?   r-  •  ••'                      •••••>   -  " 

but  at  all  points  repels.                                   » 

Oh  I  never  before  did  I  watch  the  sports 

WHERE  there  is  no  hope  there  can  be  no  endeavour. 

Of  the  young  and  merry  troops, 
With  a  glance  so  full  of  eager  faith, 

THE  heart  of  a  coquette,  like  the  tail  of  a  lizard,  always 
grows  again  after  she  has  lost  it. 

To  see  from  their  laughing  groups 

THERE  is  an  essential  meanness  in  the  wish  to  get  the 

The  dimpled  cheek  and  the  eye  of  blue, 
Come  bounding  to  my  side. 

better  of  anyone  :  the  only  competition  worthy  a  wise 
man  is  with  himself. 

For  I  look  and  see,  though  it  may  not  be 

WE  may  judge  of  men  by  their  conversation  towards 

My  little  boy  that  died. 

God,  but  never  by  God's  dispensations  towards  them. 

EXAMPLE  moves  more  than  homily,  though  it  be  less 

My  brother-man,  seek  not  to  say 
That  grieving  thus  is  sin  ; 
A  simple  heart  needs  hope  without 
And  must  have  love  within  ; 
I  have  a  hope  which  bears  me  on  — 

clamorous. 
Do  not  wait  for  extraordinary  opportunities  for  good 
actions,  but  make  use  of  common  situations.     A  long- 
continued  walk  is  better  than  a  short  flight. 
NEVER  act  in  the  heat  of  emotion,  let  reason  answer 

•fivaf 

-.  A.  IOVG  I  liad  beside  * 

nrst* 

The  hope  still  lingers,  till  I  join 

INDIVIDUAL  improvement  is  the  only  remedy  for  social 
evils. 

My  little  boy  that  died. 

HE  that  would  make  a  real  progress  in  knowledge  must 

dedicate  his  age  as  well  as  youth,  the  latter  growth  as  well 

And  thus  it  is  that  when  alone 

as  the  first  fruits,  at  the  altar  of  truth. 

I  hear  the  pattering  rain, 
The  world  seems  growing  old  with  me, 

FAME  and  admiration  weigh  not  a  feather  in  the  scale 
against  friendship  and  love,  for  the  heart  languishes  all 

And  life  protracted  pain. 

the  same. 

Then  over  my  soul  in  its  solitude 

THERE  are  more  victims  to  errors  committed  by  society 

The  feelings  of  sadness  glide  ; 

itself,  than  society  supposes. 

And  my  heart  and  eyes  are  full,  when  I  think 
Of  my  little  boy  that  died. 
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MINA.— A   TALE. 

JUST  when  daylight  begins  to  fade,  and  the  shadows  fall 
almost  imperceptibly  around  us,  causing  to  melt  into 
softly  lined  indistinctness  the  bolder  drawn  objects  of 
day,  our  thoughts  love  to  wander  to  the  past,  and  with 
a  gentle  melancholy  call  to  remembrance  often-loved  and 
well-remembered  scenes,  gone  long  since  from  actual  life, 
but  lingering  still  around  us  in  the  life  of  our  remem- 
brance. The  picture  of  youth  rises  as  we  then  saw  it, 
unclouded  in  its  bright  halcyon  joyousuess,  and  with  the 
warm  and  rosy  tints  of  the  sun  of  our  young  hearts 
casting  gladdening  streams  of  light  upon  the  landscape  of 
our  child-life.  It  starts  into  being;  and  we  glance,  per- 
haps with  a  moistened  eye,  over  the  pourtrayal  of  the 
long  and  weary  journey  we  have  passed,  brightened  here 
and  there  by  some  congenial  soul,  or  saddened  by  the 
misfortune  of  sotae  other  whom  we  have  loved  very 
dearly — so  dearly  perhaps,  as  to  cast  from  our  breasts  all 
other  images  in  order  to  enshrine  and  to  deify  the  one 
unreserved  and  all-absorbing  love  that  has  become  a  very 
part  of  our  own  being.  At  such  times  our  better  nature 
asserts  an  ascendancy,  and  how  few  there  are  even  of 
those  hardened  by  the  world  contact  of  life,  who  would 
refuse  to  the  kindly  spirit  that  yet  lurks  in  their  bosom, 
a  few  moments  of  such  holy  thought,  and  purer  and  more 
elevating  aspiration  to  something  better  —  perchance 
nobler— than  the  present  course  of  their  actual  life. 

Little  Mina,  are  you  not  worthy  of  a  picture,  as  you 
rise  with  life-like  presence,  and  with  the  joyous  smile 
of  infancy  to  gladden  the  world-worn  heart  ?  Let  us 
see! 

Little  Mina  had  fair  silken  hair,  falling  in  natural 
ringlets  round  a  pale,  slightly  irregular,  but  attractive 
and  merry  face ;  with  a  smooth,  pale  forehead,  and  pure 
dark  eyes,  looking  for  all  the  world  like  a  little  sprite  of 
some  far-off  fairy  land.  A  sweet  child  was  Mina ;  gay, 
sprightly,  and  childishly  graceful;  but  this  was  when 
Mina  was  natural,  and  gave  unrestrained  movement  to 
her  limbs,  and  allowed  the  smile  to  dimple  her  petite 
face  without  endeavouring  to  control  the  unaffected  out- 
bursts of  her  mirthful  nature.  This  was  when  Mina  was 
natural,  we  have  said,  for  also  she  was  not  always  so. 

The  little  ductile,  mouldable  creature  was  too  impres- 
sible by  far  for  too  close  an  intercourse  with  the  world, 
and  yet  it  was  Mina's  misfortune  to  be  early  in  contact 
with  the  cold,  artificial  natures  who  dignify  themselves 
by  the  title  of  fashionable,  but  who  are  as  far  removed 
from  true  nobility  of  nature,  as  they  are  from  true 
nobility  of  birth.  Mina,  we  have  said,  was  very  impres- 
sible ;  sadly  so,  and  so  when  she  had  sometimes  been  in 
the  presence  and  society  of  such  people,  she  would  imi- 
tate. Mina  would  become  fashionable  too,  and  bow  to 
her  small  school  friends  with  the  least  possible  genu- 
flexion. At  such  times,  Mina  would  never  play;  romp- 


ing was  only  fit  for  children,  and  she  would  intimate  as 
much,  when  required  to  join  in  the  game.  But  presently 
her  eyes  would  begin  to  sparkle,  she  would  sit  uneasily 
in  her  chair,  and  all  of  a  sudden  dart  into  the  very  centre 
of  the  boisterous  throng,  and  make  more  noise,  and  be 
merrier  and  happier  than  any  of  them.  Mina's  heart 
then  was  good.  Her  feelings  were  well-grounded ;  she 
was  affectionate,  warm-hearted,  friendly,  and  true,  but 
alas,  was  occasionally  overcome  by  the  engrossing  artifi- 
cialities of  her  elders.  This  was  true  to  nature  and,  more 
than  all  to  so  young  a  nature,  incapable  of  distinguishing 
between  the  real  and  the  unreal — the  true  politeness  of 
a  friendly  heart,  and  the  eold  formality  of  a  society- 
hardened  one.  But  we  will  follow  Mina  in  her  heart's 
struggles  for  truth,  encompassed  by  evil,  but  guarded 
by  her  kind  and  true  nature,  "to  the  good  that  liveth 
in  the  earth,  and  which,  if  ye  seek,  ye  shall  find  in  all 
things." 

Mrs.  Calton — Mina's  mother  —  was  a  middle-aged 
woman  of  prepossessing  exterior,  and  having  a  friendly- 
looking  face  that  at  once  gave  rise  to  a  good  impression 
upon  a  first  acquaintance ;  neither  grave  nor  gay,  neither 
formal  nor  too  much  given  to  carelessness,  her  mannera 
had  that  happy  impress  of  interest  without  intrusion, 
openness  without  freedom,  which  so  much  gains  upon  our 
good-will.  This  first-conceived  impression  would  not, 
however,  be  doing  her  full  justice;  there  was  a  kindly 
glance  of  the  eye  become  every  day  more  perceptible 
when  friendship  had  united  you  more  closely  to  her,  and 
she  knew  and  could  love  you  better.  Mrs.  Calton  was 
in  every  respect  a  desirable  friend,  and,  once  made  so, 
proved  herself  to  be  even  more  interesting  and  lovable 
than  might  have  been  supposed.  She  doted  upon  little 
Mina  with  all  a  mother's  true  love  ;  she  enshrined  in  her 
heart  and  consecrated  to  her  all  her  sympathies  and  her 
love.  Nothing  was  too  good  for  Mina  ;  no  sacrifice 
would  cause  a  moment's  hesitation  when  Mina  was  in 
question,  and  if  life  itself  could  have  preserved  to  her 
daughter  one  extra  hour's  peace  or  enjoyment,  she 
would  almost  have  sacrificed  it  for  such  a  consummation. 
Mina,  the  light  of  her  home,  the  one  sun  of  her  heart, 
was  pictured  to  her  in  all  things.  In  the  children  whom 
she  met,  she  saw  only  little  images  of  her  own- daughter ; 
she  would  receive  them  kindly,  kiss  them,  smile  upon 
them,  feel  a  deep  friendship  for  them,  but  her  life  was 
given  up  to  Mina  unreservedly,  and  without  control. 
She  loved,  too,  to  talk  of  Mina,  and  with  all  a  mother's 
pride  would  expatiate  upon  Mina's  goodness,  and  Mina's 
grace,  and  Mina's  sweet  disposition,  and  last,  not  least, 
upon  Mina's  devotion  to  herself.  She  knew  the  little 
puss  loved  her.  She  could  read  it  in  the  clear  depths  of 
her  upturned  eye,  and  the  warm  kiss  that  would  be 
pressed  again  and  again  upon  her  lips,  her  eyes,  her  fore- 
head as  Mina  said,  for  the  hundredth  time,  goodrnight. 
And  then  the  mother,  with  perhaps  a  fond  foolish  tear  in 
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her  eye,  would  say  good-night  too,  and  reluctantly  pass 
her  hand  through  Mina's  fair,  curly  hair,  and  press  her 
dimpled  cheek  for  the  last  time,  till  the  morning  came  to 
unite  them  once  again. 

Thus  were  passing  the  days  of  Mina's  youth  ;  sur- 
rounded by  fh'e  affectionate  csre  of  her  mother,  doted 
upon  and  idolized  by  her  numerous  friends,  and  loved  by 
ail  who  knew  her.  Mrs.  Calton  could  not  think  of 
parting  with  her  little  girl  to  send  her  to  a  boarding- 
school,  and  therefore  she  became  a  scholar,  with  several 
other  children  of  her  own  age,  at  a  day  school  close  by. 
Even  here  Mina  was  all  in  all.  The  children  all  doted 
upon  her,  all  looked  upon  Mina  as  the  heroine  of  the 
school.  Themulium  in  parvo  of  poetry,  and  adaptability 
for  heroineship.  She  was  already  the  successful  candi- 
date for  honour  from  her  schoolmates,  and  bade  fair  to 
have  a  fair  proportion  of  the  world's  happiness  conferred 
upon  her  in  the  future. 

*  Time  went  by,  and  Mina  verged  upon  her  seventeenth 
year ;  still  the  same  free,  careless,  childlike  creature  in 
spirit,  and  true  heart,  but  as  yet  clouded  by  the  formal 
and  haughty  chilliness  of  her  more  tender  years,  increased 
and  strengthened  as  years  had  fallen  upon  her.  In  addi- 
tion to  her  other  failings,  Mina  had  become  fond  of 
officers.  Sad  failing !  She  connected  gallantry  and 
nobleness,  and  chivalrousness  of  feeling,  with  a  red  coat,  and 
could  not  see  the  noble  hearts  that  beat  beneath  the  plain 
broadcloth  of  civilians.  Mina  characterized  the  frivolity 
of  military  men  as  airiness ;  took  their  personal  remarks 
upon  individual  characters  for  wit,  and  then-  impudence 
for  frankness.  They  were,  in  her  sight,  all  heroes  of 
Thermopylae,  and  all  equally  ready  to  sacrifice  their  lives 
for  their  country,  after  the  model  of  the  Grecian  heroes 
of  antiquity.  No  wonder  that  their  persevering  nothings 
when  coupled  with  such  glowing  imaginings,  borrowed  a 
fresh  lustre,  and  were  veiled  with  a  charm  they  certainly 
did  not  intrinsically  possess ;  and  this  was  so  much  the 
more  so,  as  Mina  was  every  day  becoming  more  frivolous 
and  less  interesting,  more  fashionable  and  less  heartfelt, 
and  more  haughty  and  less  frank  and  merry  than,  here- 
tofore. But  having  brought  Mina  to  this  perilous  pass, 
let  us  see  what  followed,  and  commence  with  the  first 
great  event  of  Mina's  life. 

THE    FIRST    BAIL. 

What  a  morning  of  anxiety  was  that  of  the  day  on 
which  Mina  was  to  make  her  debut.  How  she  arose 
pale  and  anxious  from  her  sleepless  couch ;  how  she 
sought  amongst  the  numerous  head-dresses  for  the  most 
becoming,  and  at  length  alighted  upon  a  pale  rose 
wreath,  which  did  full  justice  to  her  fair  face  anc 
youthful  figure ;  and  at  length,  after  the  arduous  opera- 
tion of  dressing  and  adorning,  Mina  set  out  accompaniec 
by  her  mother,  full  of  pride,  tenderness,  and  all  sorts  o 
contradictory  emotions.  Trembling,  and  with  every  sense 
fearfully  acute,  Mina,  with  a  blushing  face,  made  her 
entry  into  the  ball-room,  and  straightway  became  to  al 
intents  and  purposes  a  woman,  with  responsibilities,  am 
a  weight  of  necessary  knowledge  which  felt  quite  over 
burdening.  Mina,  as  the  newest  introduction  of  the 
season,  was  the  focus  of  attention.  Gentlemen  politely 
danced  Mina  through  quadrilles  and  waltzes,  and  all  sort 
of  mazy  intricate  ceremonies,  and  then  as  politely  bowed 
and  bade  her  farewell,  and  went  to  pay  their  attention  t( 
other  damsels.  But  one  officer, — one  particular  officer — 
danced  with  Mina  three  times,  and  was  referred  t( 
mamma  for  permission  for  the  fourth,  and  it  was  whis 
pered  that  Mina  had  made  a  conquest. 

How  she  kissed  her  mother  that  night.  What  dream 
awaited  her,  and  how  she  awoke  in  the  morning  proud 
and  happy,  and  full  of  elation,  What  a  gay  creature  sh 
became  to  be  sure,  even  old  friends  were  forgotten,  o 
turned  oft  with  a  short  sharp  kiss,  and  a  laughing  acknow 
ledgment  of  being  so  engaged,  and  so  busy.  Poor  Mina 


e  was'  scarcely  to  be  blamed ;  a  little  more,  and  the  first 
ever  gone,  she  would  be  more  amenable  to  reason,  and 
lore  open  to  the  knowledge  that — 

"  In  commune  with  high  spirits,  loving  truth, 
And  wisdom  for  their  own  divinest  selves," 

ruth,  and  happiness,  and  real,  earnest,  nervous  life, 
nly  can  he  found.  "  Her  heart  all-lit  with  love,  like 
o  the  rolling  sea  with  living  light,"  would  then  discrimi- 
ate  between  the  great  and  good  of  the  earth,  and  the  ; 
rifling  and  the  frivolous.  She  would  find  the  natures, 
arnest,  deep-souled — full  of  the  glorious  energy  of  a 
fe-purpose;  and  the  future  would  gleam  before  her  j 
right  with  the  ti*ue  light  imparted,  by  a  mind  in  com- 
munion with  the  wonders  of  earth,  and  of  heaven,  and 
he  high  promise  of  a  future  grace,  and  a  future  God- 
iven  existence  in  spiritual  life. 

CHAPTER  II. 

MR.    ALFRED    JERNINGHAM    TO    ERNEST    HENRY. 

"  Life  is  a  great  spirit  and  a  busy  heart,"  my  friend; 
ind  yet  why  need  I  repeat  this  to  you,  who  are  not  of 
hose  "  who  love  to  live,"  "  as  if  mere  life  were  worth 
heir  living  for."  Why  indeed  need  I  repeat  to  you  who 
escued  me  from  the  oblivion  of  mere  existence,  the 
words  of  the  poet  you  80  often  have  quoted.  And  yet,  my 
voung  friend,  I  have  a  purpose  in  thus  recalling  to  you  the 
*imes  of  the  past.  I  am  getting  an.  old  man  now  Ernest, 
hile  you  are  but  on  the  threshold  of  life,  and  yet  you 
have  taught  me  hoiv  to  live.  I,  who  did  not  live,  but 
merely  existed.  But,  to  the  purpose  of  my  letter.  You 
lave  heard  me  mention  Mrs.  Calton,  my  sister  in  heart, 
and  in  blood.  I  am  now  staying  at  her  house.  She  has 
a  daughter,  who  is  what  I  was  four  years  back;  frivolous, 
merry,  sill,y,  yet  good-hearted,  full  of  affection,  yet  at  the 
same  time  cold  and  formal.  Can  you  understand  me,  my 
rieiid  ?  Henceforth  I  dedicate  my  time  to  her  preserva- 
tion ;  henceforth  I  live  upon  the  remembrance  of  what 
you  effected,  and  /  may,  effect.  Her  heart  is  good,  her 
sympathies  warm,  and  with  these  to  work  upon,  is  there 
not,  dear  Ernest,  ground  enough  for  hope?  Farewell 
my  dear  friend,  consecrate  your  wishes  to  me  and  pray 
•or  my  success."  "  Au  revoir." 

ERNEST    HENRY   TO    ALFRED    JERNINGHAM. 

Yours  is  a  great  object,  Alfred,  and  is  worthy  the  con- 
servation of  your  energies  to  the  particular  end  you  have 
in  view.  Ypu  hav6  spoken  to  me  in  the  words  of  pne  of 
my  favourite  poets,  and  I  will  reply  to  you  in  his  words 
when  my  own  are  too  weak  an  expression  of  my 
thoughts.  You  say  that  you  have  a  good  spirit  whereon 
to  work,  let  me  entreat  you  to  caution,  my  friend. 
Remember  the  soil,  though  fertile,  will  need  first  prepara- 
tion. You  must  be  indulgent,  and  not  drive  to  opposite 
extremes.  A  little  gaiety  is  necessary,  and  may  be 
enjoyed  without  the  censure  of  frivolity;  but  there  must 
also  be  thought.  Awaken,  my  dear  Alfred,  a  love  of  the 
spiritual  and  beautiful,  and  you  have  formed  the  ground- 
work of  a  new  existence,  but  do  not  destroy  by  too  great 
severity  the  freedom  from  care,  and  the  happy  joyous- 
ness  of  your  niece's  disposition.  You  may  make  her 
good,,  and  pure,  and  truthful,  natural,  candid,  and 
generous,  and  all  by  the  awakening  of  a  new  spirit,  or 
the  infusion  of  the  spirit  of  another.  Let  me  say  in  the 
words  of  a  transatlantic  author—"  It  would  seem  as  if 
she  waited  like  the  enchanted  princess  in  fairy  tales,  for  a 
destined  human  deliverer."  For  you,  dear  Alfred,  may 
that  high  destiny  be  reserved  !  She  is  your  friend ;  and 
we  must  say  with  the  poet,  in  prose,  "  What  has  friend- 
ship so  signal  as  its  sublime  attraction  to  whatever  virtue 
is  in  us  ? "  Proceed  then,  and  may  truth  and  life  in  the 
highest  and  the  noblest,  be  the  fruits  of  our  efforts ;  may 
you — 

"  Stringing  the  stars  at  random  round  her  bead, 
Like  a  pearl  network," 
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at   length    sit   you  down    vatli    a   full    heart,    and    say,  j  and  adov.-n  a  liiHe  jutting  cliff,  sparkles  and  scintillates 
"my  work  is  done."  j  as  the  drops  hero  and  there  catch  and  reflect  the  light. 

fAnd  so  Alfred,"  said  Mrs.  Calton,  "you  have  be-  Surrounded  by  trees  embrowned  and  empurpled  by  the 
come  thoughtful;  forgotten  all  the  merry  days  of  the  |  autumn  suns  and  winds,  and  sitting  on  the  green  turf, 
past,  and  will  only  look  at  your  sister,  and  your  sister's  I  with  the  stream  murmuring  melody  at  their  feet,  sat  the 
daughter  through  a  storm-cloud  !  Is  it  not  so  ?  "  I  gipsy  party  ;  laughing  in  joyous  cadence  with  the  waters, 

"  Not  so,  nay  clear  sister,  not  so  ;  thoughtful  I  may  j  singing  softly  like  the  music  borne  from  the  distant  tree- 
have  become,  but  more  in  inward  spirit  than  in  outward  |  crowned  hills,  and  whispering  like  the  soft  cadence  of  the 
seeming.  I  am  merry,  happy  as  in  the  days  of  yore,  but  I  rivulet  which  gently  sung  itself  to  death  far,  far  down  the 
I  do  not  live  merely  to  exist,  and  for  myself  alone.  \Ve  I  valley.  Merry,  often  sparkling  with  bright  smiles  and 
all  live  for  others,  and  our  minds,  through  infinitesimal  brighter  eyes  glancing  from  under  the  fringe  of  the  lid 
channels,  work  upon  the  souls  of  others,  '  It  costs  a  beau-  j  and  looking  natural,  unaffected,  and  free  !  There  was  no 
tiful  person  no  exertion  to  paint  her  image  on  our  eyes.'  i  thought  of  etiquette — it  was  ignored  for  the  time  How 
'  It  costs  no  more  for  a  wise  soul  to  convey  his  quality  amiable  everybody  was — how  conversant  with 


to  other  men.'      'Yet  how  splendid  is  the  benefit.' 
this  not  so,  sister  ? " 

"  Oh,  if  you  are  the  wise  soul,  I  have  nothing  more  to 
say,  I  onl-y  hope  you  may  paint  the  image  upon  mine, 
dear  Alfred." 

"  The  reflections  of  another,  my  dear  sister,  not 
mine." 

"  Well,  we  will  return  to  this,  Alfred ;  but  now  for 
Mina,  and  the  excursion  to  Welby." 

"  Willingly,  and  I  say  with  all  my  heart— hey,  for 
Welby.  But  here  is  Mina." 

And  Mina,  like  a  ray  of  sunlight  from  behind  the  clouds 
in  the  sky,  darted  forward,  and  kissed  her  mother  and 
her  uncle  with  the  true  abandon  of  a  child  of  nature ; 
giving  vent  to  her  excited  feelings,  and  expectations  of 
enjoyment  in  a  thousand  artless  and  expressive  attitudes, 
looking  more  beautiful,  more  truly  like  a  daughter  of 
promise  than  ever. 

"  Could  she  always  be  so  truly  herself,"  said,  or  rather 
whispered  Alfred,  "  I  could  almost  forgive  her  want  of 
thought;  only  true  thought,  and  true  knowledge,  would 
make  her  wiser,  better,  and  not  less  merry.  Well,  we 
must  struggle  hard  with  the  implanted  convictions  she 
has  imported  from -foreign  natures,  which  suit  not  her 


better  attributes  of  humanity.     It  was  much 


alt  the 
to  be  re- 
gretted that  it  was  not  always  so !  The  mirror  of  the 
stream  reflected  faces  in  its  bosom  that  day  which  it 
would  not  have  known  had  it  seen  them  in  the  looking- 
glass  of  the  dressing-room  the  same  evening,  and  they 
certainly  were  not  improved  by  the  change.  Edmund 
Taylor  was  there,  of  course,  and  actually  managed  to 
preserve  a  character  for  amiability  during  the  whole  con- 
tinuance of  the  day.  He  attached  himself  to  Miss 
Calton,  and  evidently  succeeded  marvellously  in  gaining 
her  good  graces ;  not  a  thought  or  want  but  was  antici- 
pated, and  the  wish  fulfilled  almost  before  it  was  ex- 
pressed; not  a  laugh  sounded  merrier  than  Edmund 
Taylor's,  not  a  voice  responded  more  heartily  to  the 
occasional  adducement  of  the  performance  of  some 
inspiring  moral  action,  no  voice  more  loudly  praised, 
none  less  harshly  censured,  or  discreetly  remained  silent. 
Taylor  was  evidently  a  good  sort  of  person,  "  an  amusing 
fellow,"  as  everybody  afterwards  remarked,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Alfred  Jerningham,  and  he — 

"And  what,"  said  Mrs.  Calfcon,  "did  you  think  of 
Mr.  Taylor  ?" 

"  That  he  was  seMsh,  if  not  cold,  with  an  atmosphere 
of  forced  and  unnatural  gaiety.  One  who  conceives  that 


more  than  would  the  unbending  oak  branch,  the  graceful  I  nature  has  no  more  to  do  than  to  supply  his  necessities 


and  wavy  tresses  of  the  cedars  of  Lebanon." 

We  must  now  introduce  yet  another  character  more 
particularly.  Edmund  Taylor  was  a  good-looking,  insipid 
fellow  of  twenty-one,  who  had  passed  his  youth  in  pur- 
suit of  knowledge,  which  he  never  succeeded  in  finding ; 
owing,  it  is  to  be  feared,  much  to  an  inherent  laziness, 
and  slowness  of  perception ;  and  much  to  the  accidental 
circumstance  of  his  associating  with  people  whose  views 
very  much  coincided  with  his  own.  It  must  be  stated 
as  an  apology  for  Mr.  Taylor's  ever  taking  the  trouble 
to  conceive  views,  that  they  were  very  much  conducive 
to  his  personal  comfort  and  enjoyment.  Mr.  Taylor  dis- 
liked study,  he  therefore  had  conceived  that  all  descrip- 
tions of  study  were  inimical  to  a  perfect  state  of  bodily 
health !  Mr.  Taylqr  disliked  ruffling  the  even  placidity 
of  the  stagnant  lake  of  his  intellect  and  heart ;  he,  there- 
fore, viewed  all  the  nobler  emotions  as  tending  to  the 
injurious  exercise  of  the  nervous  functions  of  the  frame, 
i  bringing  indigestion  and  a  train  of  evils,  which  it  would 
be  perfectly  impossible  for  h4m  (Mr.  Taylor)  to  sustain. 
Yet  Mr.  Taylor  had  excellent  spirits,  was  always  cracking 
bad  jokes,  and  making  unwise  remarks.  He  passed  for 
a  merry,  thoughtless  fellow  with  his  intimates ;  and  for 


and  administer  to  his  enjoyments." 

"  You  wrong  him  ;  indeed,  you  wrong  him."  said  Mrs. 
Calton. 

"  I  might  think  so  had  I  never  seen  him  before  yes- 
terday; but  unhappily.  I  know  him  better,  and  what  I 
have  become  acquainted  with  is  not  to  his  credit." 

"  Let  me  know  all,  Alfred  ?  There  must  be  no  con- 
cealment. We  should  never  say  covertly  what  we  dare 
not  openly  express." 

will  I,  dear  sis,  you  shall  know  all  as    I 


a  mere  cold,  heartless  man  of  the  world  with  those  who    by  all  the  means  in  her  power  to  ensure  the  future  pros- 


judged  human  nature  better.  But  Mr.  Taylor  was  ac- 
ceptable in  society — very  tolerant,  so  that  there  be 
family  or  wealth — he  had  an  entree  to  the  drawing- 
rooms  of  the  best  families,  and  he  was  about  to  form  a 
member  of  the  "  excursion  party"  which  ths  Caltons 
and  Alfred  Jerniughavn  intended  to  join. 

A  rendezvous  with  a  joyous  party  in  a,  park,  far,  far 
embosomed  in  the  deep  dells  and  valleys  of  the  country, 
where  the  aun  tips  the  distant  trees  on  the  hill  ridge 
with  a  crimson  crown,  and  comes  slanting  down  into  the 
shady  recesses  of  the  cool  stream;  which,  falling  over 


know  it." 

CHAPTER  in. 

"  Edmund;  Taylor  is  the  only  son  of  an  old  Peninsular 
officer,  who  had  taken  part  in  all  the  great  battles  of  the 
Peninsular  campaign,  which  cost  England  so  many  of  her 
bravest  sons,  but  tended  to  preserve  the  lives  of  many 
more,  and  contributed  to  hurl  from  his  position  the 
warlike  Napoleon,  and  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  world. 
At  the  age  of  14  he  was  left  an  orphan,  his  father  and 
mother  both  having  died,  dedicating  his  care  and  pre- 
servation to  a  maiden  sister  on  the  father's  side.  This 
sister  accepted  the  trust  reposed  in  her,  and  endeavoured 


perity  of  her  nephew.  Taylor  was  sent  to  college  and 
passed  his  examination ;  how,  goodness  alone  knows,  as 
he  scarcely  knows  his  A,  B,  C,  and  returning  to  his  aunt, 
she  overloaded  him  with  praise>  and  denied  him  nothing 
he  required.  At  length  her  weakness  carried  her  to  the 
imprudence  of  alienating  all  her  fortune,  transferring  it 
to  Edmund,  and  living  for,  the  remainder  of  her  days 
dependent  upon  the  generosity  of  the  man  she  had  so 
richly  benefited.  He  supported  her  for  some  time,  but 
at  length  incurred  tbe  fatal  temptation  of  gambling,  be- 
came inv.ojlv.ed  in  the.  vortex  of  a  gambler's  life,  ruined 
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himself,  and  left  his  aunt  penniless,  and  without  support. 
Upon  having  left  him  about  ,£50  a  year,  he  wrote  show- 
ing it  insufficient  for  their  support,  but  offering  to  receive 
her  from  the  family  where  she  had  lived  since  he  had 
reduced  himself  and  her  to  poverty.  She,  however, 
refused  to  join  him,  conjured  him  to  recede  from  the 
fearful  path  on  which  he  had  entered,  and  intimated  she 
would  return  to  him  if  he  ever  became  wealthy.  He  is 
now  wealthy,  having  come  into  possession  of  a  large 
estate,  but — " 

"Yes  !"  said  Mrs.  Calton. 

"  He  has  not  written  to  apprize  his  aunt  of  the  event, 
and  to  offer  her  a  home." 

"And  yet  I  cannot  be  cognizant  of  this,  dear  Alfred. 
It  is  not  a  flagrant  dereliction  of  which  the  world  takes 
note." 

"  The  world  allows  many  things  it  should  not ;  but  you 
will  be  cautious  ? " 

"  Need  you  caution  me,  Alfred  ?  I  have  observed  the 
attentions  of  Mr.  Taylor,  and  will  place  Mina  on  her 
guard." 

"And  I"  murmured,  Alfred,  "wffl  send  for  Ernest, 
since  evil  is  only  seen  to  be  evil  by  comparison." 


"  Happiness  ! "  soliloquized  Ernest,  "  where  shall  it  be 
found,  in  purple  or  fustian  ?  in  lawn  and  the  mitre,  or 
the  threadbare  coat  of  the  curate  ?  in  the  turgid,  pas- 
sionate relations  of  the  historian,  or  the  soft  dreams  of 
the  poet  ?  Commend  me  to  the  poet's  song  for  happiness ! 
for  the  awakenment  of  the  higher  and  purer  emotions  of 
the  soul !  and  to  the  excitement  of  the  legislative  arena, 
for  practical  benefit  to  mankind !  We  will  dream  and 
work,  venerate  the  sages  and  law-givers  of  all  time,  and 
reverence  and  love  the  inspired  dreams  of  the  tuneful 
muse  I  Ah,  Jerningham,  why  at  such  a  moment  should 
the  remembrance  of  your  little*  perverse  niece  come  upon 
me,  to  mingle  with  my  other  thoughts  ?  May  you  suc- 
ceed, my  friend,  in  giving  to  the  rough  diamond  the  true 
lustre  it  boasteth.  Remove  the  screen,  and  reveal  the 
rose  1 " 

Ernest  was  here  interrupted  by  a  servant  who  handed 
him  a  letter. 

From  Jerningham  himself  j  what  says  the  Orestes  to 
my  Pylades?  "He  would  have  me  fly  to  Crete,  as  a 
true  friend,  to  the  rescue  of  Mina,  threatened  with  a  great 
misfortune."  He  says  not  whence  nor  why  it  cometh, 
but  only  that  it  comes.  I  will  shortly  go,  for  true  friend- 
ship's sake,  dear  Alfred  ;  so  says  hypocrisy ;  but  let  plain 
truth  be  spoken,  and  that  will  add,— for  the  sake  of  sweet 
Mina  also,  whom  Heaven's  angels  inspire  me  to  preserve. 

Ernest  sat  down,  and  immediately  wrote  a  reply,  stating 
his  determination  to  fly  to  his  friend's  assistance  the 
moment  events  would  permit,  and  regretting  that  present 
unavoidable  circumstances  and  engagements  would  prevent 
his  quitting  London  for  three  or  four  weeks.  He  hoped 
during  that  time  nothing  would  occur  to  render  a  more 
speedy  visit  necessary;  but,  should  it  be  so,  nothing 
should  be  an  obstacle  to  his  instant  departure.  In  con- 
clusion, he  conjured  Alfred  to  observe  vigilance,  without 
appearing  to  do  so,  and  to  avert  the  threatening  danger, 
whatever  it  might  be,  in  a  calm  and  reasoning  spirit. 

"  It  is  easier  to  reason  than  to  act  upon  its  dictates," 
said  Alfred,  on  the  receipt  of  the  letter,  "but,  after  all,  I 
may  have  exaggerated  the  danger,  Mina  may  conceive  no 
attachment  for  this  Taylor;  and,  in  that  event,  I  should 
appear  ridiculous.  However,  I  will  write," 

Alas  for  human  foresight.  Love  must  be  measured, 
not  by  reason,  but  by  its  opposite ;  love  despises  reason, 
and  its  teachings ;  it  sees  the  virtues  through  a  microscope, 
and  the  vices  it  seeth  only  as  small  things,  or  ignoreth 
altogether.  It  converts  men  into  angels,  and  angels  into 
gods.  Perhaps  the  flood  of  the  tide  of  life  is  during  the 
first  year  of  manhood,  or  of  womanhood.  The  stream 


rises  to  the  banks,  and  brushes  the  green  fringe ;  views  the 
sparkling  of  its  waters  upon  the  taper  grass,  or  upon  the 
bosom  of  the  lily.  It  runs  onward,  full  of  life  and  beauty, 
vigour  and  strength,  and  culminates  to  the  harbour  of  its 
hopes — marriage;  how  often  happy,  how  often  devotion- 
ally  pure;  how  often  miserable,  how  often  selfishly 
wretched  !  Mina  had  embarked  upon  the  perilous  stream ; 
she  experienced  towards  Mr.  Taylor  a  feeling  that  she  had 
never  before  felt.  She  seemed  happier  and  more  con- 
tented whenever  he  visited  their  home*  and  enjoyed  his, 
perhaps  more  than  all  other  society.  How  rapidly  her 
little  heart  was  breaking  up,  and  flying  piece-by-piece 
away  from  her  control ;  and  what  an  ecstacy  there  was  in 
yielding,  and  gliding  gently  with  the  stream  of  the  feelings. 
It  must  be  remembered,  Mina  had  read  but  little,  knew 
still  less  of  the  world,  and  had  had  intercourse  with  butvery 
few  superior  spirits ;  none  of  whom  had  taken  the  trouble 
of  teaching  her  "  the  truths  that  die  not,"  as,  indeed,  they 
had  only  casually  encountered  her,  and  that  perhaps  only 
for  an  hour's  time,  when  conversation  was  too  general  to 
admit  of  particular  developments  of  views  or  reasonings. 
The  little  she  had  already  learned  from  Alfred  had,  how- 
ever, somewhat  enlightened  her  ;  it  raised  doubts,  but 
was  not  sufficient  to  enable  her  to  resolve  them.  At 
present,  therefore,  love  bade  fair  to  conquer  reason  and 
prudence,  and  poor  Mina  already  "trembled  on  the  preci- 
pice-verge that  would  perhaps  engulf  her.  Mrs.  Calton 
had  hinted  at  Mr.  Taylor's  short-comings,  in  respect  to 
his  aunt,  but  not  so  strongly  as  to  alarm  Mina,  who  had 
multitudes  of  reserved  explanations  for  any  little  defalca- 
tions that  she  happened  to  hear.  Mr.  Taylor's  proverbial 
thoughtlessness  went  far  to  explain  this  occurrence,  and 
the  passion  for  gambling  was  so  strong,  added  to  which 
he  never  played  now,  which  was  a  great  point  gained. 

It  was  about  three  weeks  after  the  receipt  of  Ernest 
Henry's  letter,  that  Mr.  Jerningham  was  informed  by 
Mrs.  Calton,  that  she  thought  Mina  had  formed  an 
attachment  to  Mr.  Taylor,  and  requesting  his  advice  how 
she  should  act,  if  her  supposition  should  prove  correct. 

"  Refuse  him  unhesitatingly,"  said  Alfred. 

"  But  if  Mina's  happiness  is  concerned " 

"  Mina's  happiness  may  be  temporarily  destroyed,  dear 
sister,  but  not  permanently  so.  I  know  Mina  too  well ; 
her  character  is  not  yet  formed  j  she  does  not  even  know 
her  own  abilities  and  requirements,  and  the  future  will, 
undoubtedly,  disarrange  this  first  momentary  feeling  of 
interest,  when  she  shall  have  become  wiser." 

"I  hope  so,  fervently  hope  so,"  murmured  Mrs. 
Calton. 

Jerningham  did  not  allude  to  her  own  imprudence  in, 
being  so  overruled  by  her  ideas  of  the  necessary  tolerance 
of  society,  as  to  have,  if  not  discouraged,  at  all  events  to 
havye  permitted,  the  visits  of  Taylor. 

That  same  evening,  a  terrible  denouement  awaited  the 
Caltons.  Mina  had  accidentally  met  with  Mr.  Taylor, 
and  in  their  walk  homewards  he  had  confessed  an  earnest 
attachment,  and  besought  her  to  become  his. 

Poor  timid  little  Mina.  She  fluttered  and  trembled 
like  a  wren  at  sight  of  the  glaring  eyes  of  the  hawk,  and 
at  length,  when  she  found  voice  to  speak,  referred  him  to 
her  mamma. 

"  Why  not  answer  me  yourself,  dear  Mina  ?  It  is  to 
you  and  to  you  alone,  that  I  can  look  for  a  reply." 

Mina  only  persisted  in  her  former  impulse,  and  refused 
to  hear  or  say  more. 

Poor  Mina,  there  was  doubt  and  indecision,  happily  for 
her.  She  did  not  truly  and  entirely  kwe.  She  only 
thought  she  loved. 

Mrs.  Calton  was  referred  to  for  her  consent,  on  which 
Mr.  Taylor  intimated  he  thought  her  daughter's  would 
follow.  He  said  a  great  deal  about  happiness  and  devo- 
tion, and  being  crowned  with  felicity,  and  a  great  deal 
more,  to  which,  Mrs.  Calton  replied,  by  insisting  that 
the  decision  should  be  postponed  for  twelve  months,  when, 
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if  Mina  loved  him,  and  he  were  still  constant,  her  consent 
should  not  be  wanting. 

With  this  reply  Mr.  Taylor  was  perforce  compelled  to 
be  satisfied,  and  communicated  it  to  Mina. 

That  night  Mina  shed  many  tears,  and  almost  regretted 
she  had  not  accepted  the  offer  of  affection  made  to  her. 
So  true  it  is,  that  what,  at  the  time,  passes  for  prudence 
and  due  modesty  is  afterwards  regarded  in  the  light  of 
calculation  and  coldness. 

On  the  following  morning,  Alfred  proposed  inviting  a 
friend  to  pass  a  month  with  them,  should  his  sister  not 
object.  "It  will,"  said  he,  "perhaps  be  some  amusement 
for  Mina,  as  he  is  clever  and  entertaining,  and  I  believe 
j  you  would  like  him  very  much*  He  is  the  friend  of 
whom  you  have  so  often  heard  me<speak." 

Mrs.  Calton  intimated  her  acquiescence,  and  on  the 
evening  of  the  same  day,  a  letter  was  dispatched,  en- 
treating Ernest  to  delay  no  longer,  after  receiving  the 
j  note,  than  he  found  absolutely  necessary  for  the  requisite 
arrangements  for  his  journey  and  stay  at  Mrs.  Calton's  ; 
who  earnestly  joined  in  Alfred's  invitation. 

The  letter  found  Ernest  debating  as  to  whether  he 
i  could  now  spare  time  for  a  short  visit  to  his  friend,  and 
he  was,  therefore,  at  once  decided.  He  wrote,  accepting 
I  the  invitation,  and  prepared  the  necessary  things  for  his 
journey,  his  books,  papers,  &c.  Ernest  was  never  idle, 
even  when  visiting.  He  always  found  some  time  for 
communion  with  the  best  and  wisest  of  the  earth,  and 
I  was,  therefore,  generally  accompanied  by  his  books, 
which  had  perhaps  travelled  almost  as  much  as  their 
master.  The  day  arrived  that  Ernest  had  fixed  upon, 
and  he  set  out  full  of  thought  as  to  the  mysterious  cir- 
cumstances that  seemed  to  demand  his  presence. 

CHAPTER   iv. 

ERNEST   proposed  travelling   by.  railway  to  within  five 

miles  of  the  abode  of  Mrs.  Calton  ;  and  then,  where  the 

j     line  turned  off  in  another  direction,  to  alight,  and  walk 

!    to  his  destination,  leaving  his  luggage  to  be  forwarded  by 

coach.      The    first  part  of  the  plan  accomplished,   he 

alighted  at  a  pretty  suburban  station,  where  honeysuckle 

and  convolvulus,  and  other  beautiful  flowers  were  led  up 

:     the  front  of  the  building,  forming  a  strange  contrast  to 

the  engine,  at  that  moment  snorting  and  struggling  into 

speed  again,  dragging  with  effort  a  heavy  train  to  which  it 

was   attached.      Stepping   into  the   open  road,  Ernest 

commenced  his  onward  walk  as  merrily  and  jauntily  as 

could  be  conceived — straight  on  for  two  miles,  and  then 

across  a  little  sleepy  stream  of  water,  over  a  broken-down 

I     rustic  bride;  then  past  several  fields  of  growing  corn, 

!     through  a  long,  shrubbery-clothed  lane  ;    and,  finally, 

|     over  a  park-like  piece  of  land,  to  the  walk  that  led  to 

i     Mrs.  Calton's  abode. 

Presently  there  appeared  three  figures.      One  there 

i     could  be  no  hesitation  in  stating  to  be  Alfred  Jerning- 

ham,  the  others  must  presumptively  be  Mrs.  Calton  and 

Mina ;  and  with  a  slightly  less  firm  step  Ernest  advanced 

to  meet  them. 

Here,  then,  was  the  actual  Mina,  concerning  whom  he 
had  so  often  thought,  and  whose  picture  he  had  a  thou- 
sand times  imagined  and  painted  upon  the  canvas,  of  his 
brain.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  reality  fell  short  of  the 
ideal.  A  rather  pale  face ;  but  a  merry-looking  one.  A 
dimpled  mouth,  slightly — very  slightly — curled  with 
pride.  Fair  flaxen  hair,  falling  in  ringlets  round  from  a 
pale  forehead  and  dark  expressive  eyes.  The  Mina  of 
his  friend's  letters,  who  was  a  child  requiring  teaching, 
melted  imperceptibly  away,  and  Ernest  found  himself 
treating  with  the  reverence  due  to  a  woman  the  almost 
childish  creation  his  imagination  had  pictured.  And 
Mina  received  the  homage  with  an  "  of  course  "  air  that 
was  inextricably  puzzling  and  vexing  to  Ernest,  who 
had  been  prepared  for  a  diffident  reception.  Mina 
had  evidently  put  to  flight  the  self-sufficiency  of 


her  teacher,  who  began  almost  to  repent  his  having 
come. 

Alfred  called  to  Ernest  to  take  a  short  walk  while 
Mrs.  Calton  and  her  daughter  kept  some  engagements 
they  had  made  for  the  morning ;  and,  striking  into  a  by- 
path, the  two  were  shortly  alone. 

"  You  have  seen  Mina,  Ernest  ? " 

"  I  have." 

"  And  what  is  your  opinion  ?  " 

"  That  it  is  consummate  pretension  in  us  to  think  of 
improving  her." 

"Nonsense,  my  friend;  you  do  not  know  her  fully 
yet.  She  is  childish  and  womanly;  playful  and  re- 
served ;  possesses  talent  with  silliness ;  and  is  altogether 
a  singular  compound  of  feeling,  sentiment,  wisdom  and 
folly." 

"  Humph ! "  said  Ernest. 

Alfred  concluded  by  relating  the  events  that  had 
recently  occurred,  and  by  stating  that  no  false  delicacy 
must  prevent  his  friend  from  offering  the  advice  which  he 
had  himself  found  so  useful. 

"  She  has  not  accepted  this  Taylor,  you  say  ? " 

"  No,  nor  refused  him." 

Ernest  felt  a  load  taken  from  his  breast ;  and  on  their 
return  home  was  marvellously  encouraged  on  observing 
that  his  presence  was  not  unacceptable  to  Mina. 

One  week  made  a  great  change  in  the  habits  of  the 
family.  Ernest  seemed  to  have  infused  a  new  principle 
of  life !  The  hours  no  longer  appeared  to  hang  heavily, 
but  passed  miraculously  as  a  vision.  Nor  were  they,  as 
they  went,  without  their  fruits — thanks  to  the  excellent 
character  of  Ernest's  conversation,  and  the  instructive 
tendency  of  his  remarks.  Thought  soon  began  to  mingle 
imperceptibly  with  the  general  course  of  life.  Ernest 
had  an  attractive  manner  of  drawing  attention  to  any 
natural  objects  in  their  walks  or  drives  into  the  country. 
Everything  was  existing  for  a  purpose ;  and  at  length  the 
discourse  took  such  an  elevated  tone,  that  had  Mr. 
Taylor  appeared  at  such  a  moment  he  would  have  been 
neglected  nem.  con. 

Mr.  Taylor,  however,  was  not  altogether  lost.  From 
a  town  where  he  had  gone  to  make  a  short  stay,  he  wrote 
requiring  a  decision  which  he  could  no  longer  delay,  and 
entreated,  as  they  valued  his  happiness,  or  perhaps  his 
life,  to  communicate  to  him  the  resolution  to  which  they 
had  arrived. 

At  another  time,  Mina  would  have  been  driven  to  con- 
sent, but  now  she  thought  differently.  She  remembered 
no  one  thought  or  sentiment  of  Taylor's  to  which  she 
could  cling,  or  attach  an  idea  of  beauty  or  value.  His 
mind  was  at  present  unfitted  for  connection  with  hers, 
whatever  it  might  formerly  have  been. 

Mina  therefore  wrote  a  considerate  refusal  through  her 
mother,  and  stated  that  her  feelings  would  not  now,  nor 
did  she  think  they  ever  would,  allow  her  to  accept  him 
as  a  husband. 

Taylor's  happy  coolness  of  disposition  was  never  more 
beneficial  to  its  possessor  than  on  the  receipt  of  Mina's 
letter,  which  he  read  through  twice,  and  then,  with  a 
slightly  mortified  air  of  wounded  vanity,  threw  in  the 
fire,  curling  his  lip  with  something  very  like  scorn. 

About  two  weeks  after  this  event,  Ernest  was  seated 
in  an  alcove  at  the  end  of  the  garden,  when  a  light  step 
was  heard  approaching ;  and  Mina,  looking  thoughtfully 
on  the  ground  as  she  walked,  came  slowly  into  the  alcove 
and  sat  down.  She  did  not  observe  Ernest,  who  was 
partly  hidden  by  a  tree  growing  in  the  centre  of  the 
place. 

Mina  sighed,  and  just  breathed  the  name  of  Ernest,  so 
lightly,  however,  as  scarcely  to  fall  upon  the  ear  as  other 
than  a  thought. 

"  Mina,"  said  Ernest. 

Mina  started,  slightly  screamed,  and,  on  observing 
who  was  the  intruder,  blushed  to  the  very  temples. 
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Mina,"   said  Erntvt, 


ii:-*  nnd  raking  her  hand 


in  his,   "  n:ay  I  hope  that  I  am  nol  indifferent  to  you  — 


that  I  am  ir.>t  attache:!  !o  you  in  vaiap 

A  tear  rolled  down  ?•': 

"Say  but  one  word,   d  '    >'aid    En;;. 

iously/and  drawing  her  slight  %ure  more  closeJy  to  him. 
"  One  little  word,  dearest  luiiia." 

Mina   liid    her   head   in    his    bosom,  and  burst  into 
tears. 


Rachel  aside  to   give  her  a  note,  which  joyfully  taking  to 
the  table  she  exclaimed,  dapping  iiei  " 


little  hands,  "  From 
to    have    sent   it 


George,  papa;   the  iuu;:-,hty  ieilow   not 
before:" 

"Weil,  what  says  the  truant?"  asked  the  rector. 
"Why,"  replied  Rachel,"  "that  not  only  he,  but  his 
mamma,  may  be  expected  to-morrow." 

"  Hurrah !    Aunty  is  corning,"  said  all  the  little  voices 
at   this   announcement.      "  Dear,  good,   poor   aunty  is 
.  Tiiese  are  blissful  moments  in  our  yonng  life,  and  wo  I  coming  to-morrow." 

should  look  vvilh  a  kindly  cyo  upon  the  warm  feelings  of  j  The  absent  object  of  all  this  merriment  was  a  lady,  a 
youth,  tinged  with  the  roseate  huo  of  a  heart  yet  un-  j  bosom  friend  of  the  rector's  wife,  who  had  been  some 
clouded  by  care.  j  yenrs  settled  in  the  village. 

A    happy    party    were  assc-mblcd  at  the  cottage  that  j       Christmas-day   had  been   merrily  clattered  in  by  the 
ening;  Mrs.  Caltou  held  Ernest's  hand  iu  hers,  and  ]  village  peal.     The  sleepless  pudding-watchers  had   corn- 


evening; 


was  pressing  it  with  warmth.  Aiinn  was  looking  happy 
and  joyous.  Alfred  was  smiling  with  the  self-satisfaction 
of  a  successful  genera!,  and  Ernest  —  but  Ernest  had 
better  speak  for  himself. 

"  Did  I  not  say  '  that  it  cost  a  beautiful  rerson  no 
exertion  to  paint  her  image  oa  cur  eyes,  anJ  yet  how 
splendid  was  the  benefit  ? '  " 

"True,"  said  Alfred,  "  'and  that,  Mina  waited,  like  the  ' 
enchanted  princess  iu  fairy  tales,  for  a  destined  human 
deliverer.'  " 

"  And  she  has  found  that  deliverer,  dear  Alf,  who, 
however,  has  no  love  of  her  freedom,  and  will  soon  be 
cruel  enough  to  place  her  again  in  chains." 

"  '  Each  plant  has  its  parasite,  and  each  created  thing 
its  lover  and  poet/  Ernest.  You  have  found  it  so,  and 
may  you,  in  the  future,  in  full  truth  and  heartfulness, 
glancing  with  a  joyous  eye  on  Mina,  have  cause  to  repeat 
tlu  first  eulogy  ca  thingSj  '  He  saw  thafc  they  were 


menced  t  >  rest  their  eyelids  from  the  fatigue  endured 
by  the  religious  adherence  with  which  they  had  kept 
their  vi-iis  over  its  birth;  holy  and  joyous  service 
had  been  'Io:;o  in  the  village  church;  and  lastly,  the 
diun.  r  ihu  recior's  table,  the  children  wild  with 

anticipation  of  the  pleasures  of  the  pudding  and  the 
coming  visitors. 

There's  aunty,"   said  one  of  the    vratchers,  madly 
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A  TALE  IN  EIGHT  CHAPTERS. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

SOME  few  years  after  the  occurrences  related  in  the  last 
chapter  stood,  and  we  believe  stands  now,  a  neat  little 
parsonage  house  in  the  village  of  C — ,  iu  the  county  of 
Hampshire.  It  was  Christmas  eve,  a  family  party  were 
assembled  in  the  largest  parlour  of  the  parsonage  house, 
cakes  ajid  burnt  bread  and  ale  were  plentifully  crowded 
upon  the  large  dining  table;  and  upon  a  small  side  table 
was  a  huge  bowl,  at  which  some  merry  little  urchins  were 
indulging  in  snap-drago-n.  It  was  purely  a  family  party. 
At  one  end  of  the  table  sat  the  rector,  a  tall  stately  man, 
with  somewhat  of  a  military  air,  apparently  rather  beyond 
the  middle  age,  at  the  other  a  lady,  calm,  placid,  and 
beautiful,  without  a  line  of  care  or  trouble  upon  her 
happy  countenance.  It  was  Rachel  Graham,  and  Captain 
Brocoley,  but  now  the  Rev.  Richard,  and  his  wile  Mrs. 
Brocoley.  The  Rev.  Richard  Brocoley  was  the  son  of  a 
General,  and,  much  against  his  inclination,  entered  the 
army  at  an  early  age.  When  he  was  first  introduced  to 
the  reader >  fte  had  but  just  returned  from  India,  soon 
after  which  the  old  General  dying,  the  Captain  exchanged 
his  sword  for  the  pastoral  crook ;  and,  it  would  be  need- 
less to  say  wWiii,  uia4e  Rachel,  his  epusin,  the  only 
thing  which,  JuJjus  Moths  had  asserted  her  lit  for,  a 
curate's  wife.  Frooa  curate  he  became,  what  we  now 

find  hiui,  recnorof  C .     Of  the  children  we  shall  say 

but  little.  We  had.  live;  his  eldest,  Rachel,  sat  in  the 
seat  of  honour  upon  her  mother's  right-hand  a  blooming 
girl,  the  copy  of  her  mother.  Many  were  the  good 
things  of  this  life  that  were  given  away  that  evening  by 
the  kind-hearted  rector  and  his  wife.  His  villagers  seldom 
wanted  much,  but  upon  Christmas-eve  they  were  loaded 
with  the  morrow's  means  of  rejoicing  heartily.  One  of 
the  men,  when  he.  came  for.  his  share,  called  the  younger 


j  rushing  up  to  the  lady,  and  clinging  to  her  dress  as  she 
entered  the  room,  accompanied  by  her  son,  the  before- 
named  George,  a  fine  young  man  in  the  dawning  bloom 
of  manhood.  Who  could  have  recognised  in  that  bent 
frame  and  those  deeply  furrowed,  care-worn  features,  the 
stately  Grace  ?  yet  it  was  her  who  almost  tottered 
towards  her  friend  Rachel ;  still  less  could  you  recognise 
in  the  woman  who  laughed,  and  chatted,  and  kissed  each 
of  those  noisy  children  ere  she  took  her  seat,  and  then 
with  one  upon  her  knees,  the  haughty  wife  of  Julius 
Moths ;  yet  she  never  could  gaze  upon  that  happy  little 
circle  without  weeping  inwardly.  We  need  not  say 
where  George  took  his  seat ;  common  gallantry  would 
alone  have  pointed  to  the  unaccountably  vacant  chair  by 
the  side  of  the  younger  Rachel.  That  little  family  dinner 
passed  away  in  quiet  joyousness  :  yet  could  no  boisterous 
merriment  surpass  the  carousing  of  those  hearts  assem- 
bled, and  the  heart  of  Grace  bled  inwardly  when  she  saw 
in  those  happy  children  and  that  happy  home  what  she 
herself  had  lost. 

The  reader  may  remember  that  at  the  same  time  that 
Mrs.  Julius  Moths  read  the  Gazette  containing  her 
husband's  bankruptcy,  she  received  a  letter  sealed  with 
black,  and  bearing  her  family  arms:  It  contained  the 
intelligence  of  the  death  of  a  relative,  and  the  bequest 
of  a  small  fortune  to  herself,  separately  and  independently 
of  her  husband.  Her  first  thought  upon  discovering  her 
husband's  ruin  was  the  generous  one  of  sharing  it  all 
with  him  ;  his  entry,  her  half  proposal,  and  his  abrupt 
brutality,  and  the  thought  of  the  destitute  condition  of  her 
son,  h»id  caused  her  to  change  her  intention.  She  retired 
to  take  possession  of  her  new  property  soon  after  the  de- 
parture of  Julius.  This  property  was  situated  in  the  very 

village  of  C ,  which  boasted  of  Rachel's  husband  for 

rector.  Her  acquaintance  with  Rachel  was  soon  renewed. 
For  years  the  unhappy  passion  in  which  she  indulged  during 
the  last  interview  with,  her  husband  clung  to  her,  it  became 
her  horror,  her  mortification.  She  dreaded  the  know- 
ledge of  it  ever  reaching  her  son,  and  she  promised 
speedily  to  become  a  monomaniac.  She  found  relief  in 
a  confession  to  Mrs.  Brocoley — it  cemented  their  friend- 
ship, Another  sad,  unhappy  thought  ever  hang  like  a 
dark  cloud  around  her ;  Julius  had  been  her  husband, 
she  had  sworn  to  love,  honour,  and.  obey  him  in  sickness 
and  in  health  ;  which  of  these  vows  had  she  kept  ?  Her 
promises  were  broken.  Her  husband  had  died  a  violent 
death  upon  a  foreign  soil,  with  no  friend  to  close  his  eyes. 
Great  Heaven !  what  had  she  to  answer  for  ?  This 
thought  was  the  very  canker  worm  of  her  existence. 
She  was  humbled  to  the  very  dust ;  but  out  of  this 
humility  sprang  reformation.  Years  wore  on ;  each  sue- 
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cessive  one  strengthening  the  friendship  between,  herself 
and  the  Brocoley  family. 

Deeply  were  the  kind-hearted  rector  and  his  wife 
affected  by  the  continued  and  growing  sorrow  of  their 
friend.  No  known  act  of  kindness  was  left  untried  that 
could  tend  to  make  her  forget  her  earlier  years.  Even 
her  son,  in  whom  all  her  earthly  interest  was  centred, 
recalled  the  memories  of  past  pain  to  mingle  with  present 
happiness.  Good,  kind-hearted  Rachel,  shall  it  be  said 
that  you  were  that  pest  of  social  lii'e,  a  matchmaker  ! 
Could  ye  find  it  in  your  heart  to  suggest  for  thy  friend 
another  risk,  another  trial,  one  more  chance  in  the 
greatest  of  human  lotteries  ? 

Even  so.  A  dear  friend  of  the  rector's — a  clergyman, 
who  had  visited  the  Brocoleys — had  lost  his  heart  to  the 
pensive,  sorrowful  widow.  He  made  the  rector  his  con- 
fidant :  his  visits  became  more  frequent ;  long,  cltep,  and 
earnest  were  the  conversations  he  held  with  the  widow.  He 
had  himself  suffered ;  their  heai'ts  imperceptibly  mingled  in 
sympathy;  out  of  sympathies  grew  mutual  consolations; 
the  good  clergyman's  heart  yearned  more  and  more 
towards  the  widow ;  he  longed,  yet  feared,  to  make  the 
daring  proposal ;  he  loved,  yet  feared  to  iuiit-.t  her 
griefs;  he  could  not — he  formed  a  resolution  to  stiller  in 
silence.  Rachel,  Rachel,  why  did  you  rally  the  poor 
man,  and  with  all  your  simplicity  make  Use  of  the  com- 
mon arts  of  match-making  dowagers  ?  Hymen  will 
pardon  the  offence;  she  sought  not  to  gain  Hie  god 
converts,  but  to  heal  the  bleeding  wounds  of  two  human 
hearts. 

The  rector's  friend  "proposed;'"  Grace  was  surprised; 
how  her  poor  heart  bled  for  the  pain  she  felt  she  must 
now  inflict.  An  affirmative  ! — she  dared  not  dreairi  of 
it — a  negative  she  feared.  She  said  she  meant  not  to 
marry  again  ;  she — she — would  give  her  answer  upon  the 
morrow. 

Poor  Grace  sought  her  friends,  and  was  astounded  that 
they  were  not  surprised.  They  knew  she  esteemed  their 
friend — they  implored  her  for  her  own  sake.  Even  they 
knew  not  Grace.  Time  had  not  effaced  the  memories  of 
neglected  duties.  She — alas  !  poor  woman's  nature — 
dared  not  refuse  !  She  would  not  accept  him.  She 
threw  out  hopes  for  the  future  for  him,  and  claimed  time 
for  herself. 

CHAPTER  VllL 

A  full  year  had  elapsed  till  the  time  of  out  in- 
troducing the  rector's  family  to  the  reader.  The 
rector's  friend  had  been  absent  from  the  parsonage 
some  few  days.  He  was  about  makirig  another 
visit.  'Twas  new  year's  eve,  and  he  was  expected ;  the 
pleasure  which  Grace  exhibited  when  his  approaching 
visit  was  named  lit  up  hopes  in  the  heart  of  the  rector 
and  his  wife.  He  came,  and  Grace  grew  more  joyous 
than  ever.  The  rector  and  his  amiable  wife  werd 
delighted  ;  the  clergyman's  face  beamed  with  pleasure  ; 
the  whole  family  were  happy,  very  happy  dn  the  sunny 
I  side  of  human  life.  The  party  were  assembled  at  dinner, 
all  glowing  with  happy  faces,  if  we  except  a  shadow  of 
thought  which  paled  the  brow  of  Grace  at  every  little 
outburst  of  innocent  hilarity,  but  it  passed  as  quickly  as 
it  came*  All  were  as  happy  as  they  cdiild  be  but  poor 
little  Rachel,  the  younger,  who  was  evidently  chagrined  at 
the  non-appearance  of  George  Moths.  "A  happy,  happy 
new  year,  and  a  speedy  wedding  to  you,  dear  friends;"  said 
the  rector,  glancing  towards  Mr.  Beverly  and  Grace,  "  and 
may  ye  both  find  that  the  cup  of  life  is  not  drained  of  all 
that  you  value  as  earth's  happiness." 

Now  be  it  remembered  that  Grace  had  given  ho  pro- 
mise, and  therefore  it  was  not  surprising  that  Mr. 
Beverly's  reply  might  have  been  charged  with  some 
degree  of  wet  blanketisnu,  as  he  replied — 

"Nay,  my  dear  friend,  I  have  long  been  seeking  to 
place  the  cup  of  happiness  near  my  lips,  and  most 


fervently  hope  that  should  such  happiness  be  my  lot, 
it  may  not  be  dashed  from  me  ere  I  have  sipped  its  con- 
tents. The  slip  between  the  cup  and  tne  lip  is  an  old 
proverb,  and  one  which  ever  brings  to  my  mind  the 
vanity  of  all  human,  wishes." 

"Fie  upon  your  poor  gallantry,  Mr.  Beverly,"  said 
Rachel,  who  was  interrupted  by  thu  entrance  of  George 
Moths,  flushed  with  auger. 

"Your  assistance,  sir.  I  want  your  assistance,  my 
dear  sir,  for  a  poor  old  man,  who  has  been  taken  by 
the  village  constable,  Jones,  for  loitering  about  your 
grounds.  Jones  accuses  him  with  intent  to  rob,  the  old 
man  protests  his  innocence,  and,  indeed,  indeed,  he  looks 
too  feeble,  too  wretched,  even  to  do  harm." 

"  Patience,  my  dear  boy,  patience.  Jones  would 
hardly  have  proceeded  so  far  without  some  iust  cause  of 
suspicion.  But  where  is  the  man  taken  to  ?" 

"At  your  own  door,  sir.  I  made  thorn  come  with  me, 
for  I  could  not  bear  that  he  should  be  confined  upon 
mere  suspicion,"  replied  George. 

"  See  that  they  are  taken  into  the  library,  George;  and 
1  will  be  with  you  in  one  moment,"  said  the  rector. 

Leaving  the  disconcerted  party,  the  rector  proceeded 
to  the  library.  The  conference  did  not  last  long,  the 
rector  returned  bringing  With  him  the  alleged  culprit ;  all 
eyes  for  the  minute  were  turned  tipon  him,  but  little 
could  be  seen  of  his  face  for  a  large  cap  hung  slouched 
Over  his  brow,  down  which  again  hung  some  long  strag- 
gling haii  which  shaded  his  face  entirely.  Whether  from 
the  sudden  effect  of  the  lights,  or  shame  at  the  presence  df 
so  goodly  a  company,  he  hung  his  head  downwards,  his 
garments  were  torn  and  bespattered  with  mud,  his  form 
nearly  bent  double.  As  he  entered  the  room,  Mr.  Beverly 
was  sitting  by  the  side  of  the  widow  in  deep  Converse. 
The  old  man's  eyes  wandered  restlessly  round  till  he  had 
scanned  almost  every  person  in  the  room. 

"  Rachel;  this  poor  old  man  is  a  fit  subject  for  your 
care,"  said  the  rector  to  his  wife. 

"  Rachel,"  said  the  old  man,  and  then  as  if  in  com- 
munion with  himself — "I  knew  a  Rachel,  too,  orice." 

"  There  are  many  of  that  nauie,  niy  good  friend," 
replied  the  rector. 

"  None,  parson.  None  I  tell  you  like  the  one  I 
knew,"  shouted  out  the  old  man. 

"  The  poor  man  is  suffering  from  mental  disease;"  said 
Mr.  Beverly  addressing  Grace,  and  adding,  as  if  by  way 
of  illustrating  his  subject,  "the  saddest  of  all  reproofs  io 
human  Vanity,  my  dear  madam." 

"It  is  shocking,  indeed;"  replied  Grace,  with  a  shudder. 

"  Vanity  !  vanity  !  "  said  the  old  man;  snapping  up 
the  words.  Who  talks  to  me  of 'vanity  !  "  so  loud  did  he 
utter  this  that  the  ladies  receded  backwards  in  terror, 
perceiving  which  the  old  mail  said  "  be  hot  afraid,  ladies, 
be  not  afraid,  1  am  mad;  but  it  is  with  intensity  ot 
reason,  of  sorrow;  regret,  shame.  The  word  vanity  is 
my  horror,  the  wretched  resuscitation  of  all  my  follies, 
miseries.  Vanity  has  been  hiy  bane,  my  curse,  toy 
ruin." 

What  chord  of  Grace's  heart  had  been  stricken  at 
these  Words  ?  Why  should  the  incoherent  rnutterings  of 
a  maniac,  for  so  they  all  thought  him,  blanch  her  cheek, 
and  make  her  limbs  treuible  till  the  very  chair  shook 
beneath  her  ? 

"  My  dear  Mrs.  Moths,  what  ails  you  ? "  said  Mr. 
Beverly. 

"  Moths  !  Moths !  did  you  say  that,  man;"  and  the  old 
man  clutched  Mr.  Beverly  by  the  arm.  "  Where  ?  who  ? 
what  Mrs.  Moths  ? "  He  places  his  hand  across  his  brow, 
he  approaches  Grace;  Grace  gazes  for  one  moment 
Speech-bound.  Ah,  she  will  faint,  fail,  she  cannot  speak ; 
the  words  she  would  titter  cling  round  her  heart — she 
seems  suffocating- — she  totters  towards  the  beggar—  holds 
him  for  one  moment  at  arm's  length — "  Merciful  Heaven ! 
Grace ! "  "  My  husbattd !  my  hnsband  1 "  and  she  fall* 
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upon  his  neck,  but  the  old  man  leads  her  to  her  chair, 
looks  upon  her  for  a  moment,  and  falls  upon  his  knees 
before  her.  • 

"  Grace,  Grace — in  the  name  of  the  meek,  the  lowly 
God  of  our  salvation — pardon,  pardon." 

How  can  we  depict  the  sensations  of  those  around — 
the  horror  at  a  peril  passed,  the  electric  shock  by  which 
all  their  hearts  joining  in  sad  unison  grew  too  big  for 
words,  and  found  but  relief,  in  long,  full,  flowing  tears. 
But  one  sat  there  more  harrowed  than  the  rest,  the  barb 
of  misfortune  had  pierced  his  soul  before  ;  the  herb  with 
which  after  years  of  suffering  he  was  about  to  heal  it 
pierced  deeper  and  deeper. 

Over  his  leave-taking  that  sad  but  happy  night  we 
draw  a  veil. 

A  week  has  passed,  and  Julius  Moths  is  sitting  with  his 
wife  and  son,  and  Rachel  and  her  husband  in  the  parlour 
of  her  little,  but  elegantly  furnished,  house  in  the  village 

of  C ;  he  sits  languidly,  an  invalid,  supported  in  his 

chair  by  pillows;  he  is  about  to  tell  his  tale,  reader, 
let  us  listen. 

"  I  need  not,  my  dear  friends,  tell  you  that  the  ruling 
passion  from  my  childhood  has  been  inordinate  self- 
esteem.  Sent  by  nature  into  this  breathing  world,  my 
parents  set  me  upon  a  pedestal,  and  worshipped  me. 
Being  permitted  to  live  in  town  alone  and  with  means  at 
my  command,  my  soul  sought  to  patronize,  to  rule.  My 
inferiors  sought  me,  and  by  pandering  to  my  taste  and 
passion  for  patronage  indirectly  governed  me.  Among  this 
clique  of  young  men,  I  first  imbibed  a  strong  contempt 
for  the  power  of  women,  and  learned  to  regard  them  as 
mere  toys.  My  unhappy  conduct  after  my  marriage  I 
need  scarce  recount,  and  the  first  sad  blow  to  my  self- 
esteem  was  the  discovery  that  I  was  united  to  one  im- 
'  measurably  my  superior  in  intellect.  Foiled,  I  became 
maddened  and  reckless;  my  superciliousness  became 
greater,  till  it  towered  above  all  other  feelings.  Then  I 
stood  for  the  county,  and  was  half-ruined.  This  mishap 
goaded  instead  of  warning  me.  Dice  and  the  turf  com- 
pleted my  ruin,  and  I  became  gazetted  as  a  bankrupt 
horse-dealer.  One  night  having  lost  the  remnant  of  my 
fortune  and  with  it  Moths'  Hope  in  a  gaming-house, 
heated  with  wine  I  read  the  announcement  of  my  bank- 
ruptcy. I  had  thought  of  self-destruction;  thank  heaven, 
my  love  of  self  prevented  that  crime,  but  I  must  wreak 
my  vengeance  somewhere,  and  I  hastened  to  Moths' 
Hope,  with  additional  hate  against  my  dear  wife  here.  I 
entered  the  room  and  discovered  her  with  a  smile  upon 
her  countenance ;  that  smile  re-opened  the  wound  which 
the  going  homewards  had  somewhat  closed.  What  fol- 
Jbwed,  I  cannot,  dare  not  recapitulate.  I  left  the  house, 
remained  in  town  a  few  days ;  careless  as  to  consequences, 
I  enlisted  as  a  private  soldier  in  the  expedition  starting 
for  the  Peninsula.  My  fate  followed  me.  I  could 
brook  no]  control,  and  I  had  to  endure  the  more  than 
infernal  agony  of  mind  that  all  gentlemen  endure  as  pri- 
vate soldiers.  I  must  show  the  officers  that  I  was  a 
gentleman  and  their  equal,  and  the  men  that  I  was  their 
superior.  By  the  first  I  was  scorned,  and  by  the  latter 
hated.  We  were  quartered  in  Hernani,  when  one  day 
another  regiment  entered  the  town.  Some  of  its  officers 
exchanged  into  my  regiment,  among  them  was  an  old 
town  companion  of  my  own.  I  recognised  and  spoke  to 
him.  He  affected  not  to  know  me.  I  reproached,  and 
he  swore.  Maddened,  I  struck  him — next,  came  the 
trial,  and  sentence,  death.  It  was  commuted,  and  I 
was — "  the  invalid  looked  round  as  he  uttered  this  in 
ft  sepulchral  voice,  "  I  have  no  vanity  now,  or  I  could  not 
tell  you— lashed  like  a  brute  to  the  triangles,  and— and — 
beaten  like  a  hound.  I  was  taken  down  half  dead,  and  for 
week*  lay  in  the  hospital,  a  small  barn  or  out- building 
of  a  farm-house,  crowded  to  excess  with  wounded  and 
dying  men,  upon  and  through  the  roof  of  which  the  rain 
poured  sometimes  in  torrents.  Worn  out  with  physical 


pain,  I  longed,  prayed  for  death.  Once  a  thought  of 
horrid  revenge  upon  my  vile  friend  flashed  through  my 
brain,  but  the  officer  himself  was  killed  in  action 
during  the  time  I  was  in  the  hospital.  Then  it  was  that 
reflection  with  terrible  vividness  placed  before  me 
time's  painful  trilogy — my  past — my  present — my  future. 
A  wounded  soldier,  a  comrade,  the  only  one  who  had 
made  overtures  of  friendship  to  me,  and  whom  1  had 
invariably  treated  with  marked  hauteur,  lay  in  a  little 
bed  next  to  me.  Recovering  quicker  than  myself  he  offered 
me  many  little  kindnesses.  Having  tendered  him  my 
heartfelt  thanks  as  he  was  leaving  the  hospital,  he  replied — 

'  And  truly  I'm  glad,  friend,  that  you're  come  down 
a  bit  with  your  number  ten' 

At  these  last  words,  I  started  involuntarily,  and  echoed 
'  Number  ten  ! ' 

'  Number  ten  !  ay,  friend,  always  beware  of  number 
ten,'  said  he.  *  An  old  master  of  mine,  and  one  of  the 
greatest  phrenologists  of  his  time,  gave  me  that  caution 
many  years  agone.  Number  ten  was  *§,  name  which  he 
gave  to  a  certain  portion  of  the  head,  which  he  said 
indicated  self-esteem.' 

How  deeply  I  thought  upon  my  comrade's  words,  and 
fancied  that  I  had  discovered  the  key-stone  of  my  misera- 
ble fate,  and  from  that  moment  I  became  a  self-reformer ; 
for  whether  there  was  truth  or  not  in  phrenology,  I  could 
have  no  doubt  as  to  the  existence  of  the  faculty  itself ; 
but  I  was  still  doomed  to  suffer ;  soon  after  I  was  taken 
prisoner  by  the  enemy,  and  remained  for  two  years  in 
confinement.  The  war  finished,  I  had  no  means  of  re- 
turning to  England.  Time  passed  ;  and,  at  last,  I  was 
enabled  to  work  my  passage  home  in  a  small  vessel. 
Arriving  at  Southampton,  I  walked  hitherward  in  the 
direction  of  London.  The  day  before  I  was  charged  by  the 
constable  with  burglarious  intentions,  I  had  seen,  in  passing 
the  parsonage,  a  young  man  entering  the  house.  I  became 
riveted  to  the  spot;  my  heart  knew  him ;  I  lingered  without 
daring  to  inquire.  I  slept  that  night  in  a  neighbouring 
field ;  the  next  I  sought  the  parsonage,  and  you  know 
the  rest.  A  prodigal  I  returned,  was  received,  and  shall 
remain,  till " 

"  Till  what,  Julius  ? "  said  Grace,  alarmed. 

"Till  you,  my  dear  friend,  send  him  hence,"  said  Mr. 
Brocoley,  laughing. 

"Till  I  have  rendered  myself  worthy  of  you,  dear 
Grace,"  said  Julius. 

"  Say  not  so.  It  is  I  that  have  been  unworthy.  Did 
I  not  once  send  you  hence  ?  Great  Heaven,  how  can  I 
atone  for  the  load  of  suffering  heaped  upon  your  head, 
Julius  ?  How  can  the  follies  of  a  husband  pardon  the 
neglect  and  contempt  of  a  wife  ? " 

"  A  truce,  my  dear  friends,  to  this  too  painful  subject," 
said  the  rector,  rising  and  taking  both  by  the  hands. 
"  Ye  were  both  wrong ;  ye  have  both  suffered ;  and  ye  are 
both  repentant.  For  the  future  live  together,  forgiving 
and  forgiven." 

Reader — the  elder  Mrs.  Moths'  dream  was  but  the 
foreshadowing  of  coming  events;  her  vanity  and  her 
duties  were  struggling  together  for  empire  in  her  nature. 
Bad  culture  implanted  the  first,  Heaven  the  latter,  as  it 
does  in  the  breasts  of  all  of  her  sex. '  Art  triumphed 
over  Nature.  She  had  two  grooves  in  her  nature,  the 
one  vanity,  the  other  maternal  instinct.  She  chose  to 
run  her  son  into  manhood  in  the  first;  and  thus  he  fell, 
as  many  have  before  and  after  him.  With  regard  to  the 
visioned  number  ten,  her  medical  man  being  a  phrenolo- 
gist used  the  term  on  seeing  the  organ  large  in  the  child's 
head,  which  may  have  suggested  the  dream ;  or  it  may 
be  a  trifling  fiction  of  our  own  ;  however,  it  little  matters 
which,  since  few  of  our  readers  are  without  it  under 
another  name.  Its  use  creates  good  citizens,  its  abuse 
bad ;  therefore,  it  is  only  relating  to  the  latter,  and,  we 
fear,  its  most  common  form,  that  we  say  Beware  of 
Number  Ten!  WILLIAM  DALTON. 
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A    THANKSGIVING. 

ALMIGHTY  Spirit  I  Father,  Lord !  Thou  worshipped !  Thou 

unknown ! 

Whose  mystic  glory  spreadeth  round  a  universal  throne  j 
Whose  breath  is  in  the  summer  wind,  and  in  the  ocean's 

roar, 
Whose  presence  lights  the  saintly  shrine  and  fills  the  desert 

shore. 

Thou  who  dost  guide  the  lightning  shaft,  and  mark  th 

rainbow's  span ; 

|   Creator  of  the  reptile  worm,  and  fashioner  of  man ; 
i   Hear  Thou  my  song  of  praise  and  love !  Hear  thou  my 

song,  oh,  God ! 
I  My  temple  dome  is  Thy  broad  sky,  my  kneeling-place 

Thy  sod. 

!  Far  from  the  busy  world,  alone,  I  bring  my  heart  to  Thee' 
And  bend  in  fervent  homage  where  no  eye  but  Thine  can 

see; 

I  seek  Thee,  and  it  cannot  be  that  seeking  will  be  vain, 
Because  Thy  servant  does  not  stand  within  a  cloistered 

fane. 

Who  will,  may  give  the  sacrifice,  reeking  in  gory  flood, 
And  supplicate  a  God  with  hands  all  hot  and  dark  with 

blood ; 

J  could  not  sue  for  mercy  at  a  victim-laden  shrine — 
The  altar  and  the  incense  of  the  mountain -top  be  mine. 

I  would  not  have  the  zealot  priest  in  white  robes  at  my 

side, 
Such  robes  too  often  mask  a  form  corrupt  with  sin  and 

pride ; 
No  cold  and  formal  hypocrite  my  faith  and  hopes  shall 

bear, 
My  warm  and  trusting  soul  shall  yield  its  own  adoring 

prayer. 

I  thank  Thee,  God !  enough  of  joy  has  marked  my  span  of 

days, 
To  thrill  my  heart  with  gratitude  and  wake  the  words  of 

praise : 

I  have  accepted  at  Thy  hands  much  more  of  good  than  ill, 
And  all  of  trouble  has  but  shown  the  wisdom  of  Thy  will. 

I  see  the  climbing  sun  disperse  the  misty  clouds  of  night, 
And  pour  devotion  to  the  One  who  said  "Let  there  be 

light;" 
I  watch  the  peeping  star  that  gleams  from  out  the  hazy 

west, 
And  offer  thanks  to  Him  who  gave  his  creatures  hours  of 

rest.    - 

I  see  the  crystal  dew-drop  stand  upon  the  bending  stem, 

And  find  as  much  of  glory  there  as  in  the  diamond  gem ; 

I  look  upon  the  yellow  fields,  I  pluck  the  wild  hedge- 
flower, 

And  pause  to  bless  Thy  lavish  hand,  and  wonder  at  its 
power 

Thou,  God!  beneficent,  supreme,  all-bounteous!  could  I 

bring 

My  trembling  soul  before  Thee,  as  before  a  tyrant  king  ? 
Never !  my  secret  orisons  are  raptured  as  sincere ; 
I  love,  I  serve,  I  worship  Thee,  but  never  yet  could  fear. 


I  see  too  much  of  happiness  for  human  hearts  to  find, 

To  hold  the  Maker  that  bestows  as  aught  else  but  the 

kind: 
Let  man  be  but  as  kind  to  man,  and  soon  our  woe  and 

strife 
Would  fade  away  like  mists,  and  leare  us  well  content 

with  life. 

And  what  is  death,  that  e'en  its  thought  should  make  us 

sigh  and  weep  ? 
The  grave,  to  me,  but  seems  a  couch  of  sound  and  holy 


Why  should  I  dread  the  fiat,  when  my  trusting  spirit 

knows 
That  He  who  bids  my  eyelids  fall  will  watch  their  last 

repose  ? 


VENETIAN  SERENADE. 

OH  !  linger  not,  love,  for  the  beams  of  the  moon 
Are  lighting  our  path  o'er  the  glassy  lagoon ; 
The  yellow  sand  sparkles  like  gold  on  the  shore, 
And  ripples  of  silver  are  laving  my  oar. 

Night  reigns  o'er  the  world  with  her  gem-crested  brow, 
And  mirrors  her  stars  in  the  waters  below ; 
The  air  is  delicious,  with  spice-breathing  flowers, 
That  pour  forth  their  odours  from  fairy- wrought  bowers. 

'Tis  just  such  an  hour  when,  with  those  whom  we  love, 

The  soul  might  forget  there's  a  heaven  above ; 

In  a  moment  so  precious,  so  blissfully  dear, 

The  rapt  spirit  might  fancy  that  heaven  was  here. 


THE    CLOUDS. 

BEAUTIFUL  clouds !  I  have  watched  ye  long, 

Fickle  and  bright  as  a  fairy  throng ; 

Now  ye  have  gathered  golden  beams, 

Now  ye  are  parting  in  silver  streams, 

Now  ye  are  tinged  with  a  roseate  blush, 

Deepening  fast  to  a  crimson  flush ; 

Now,  like  aerial  sprites  at  play, 

Ye  are  lightly  dancing  another  way ; 

Melting  in  many  a  pearly  flake, 

Like  the  cygnet's  down  on  the  azure  lake ; 

Now  ye  gather  again,  and  run 

To  bask  in  the  blaze  of  a  setting  sun ; 

And  anon  ye  serve  as  Zephyr's  car, 

Flitting  before  the  evening  star. 

Now  ye  ride  in  mighty  form, 

With  the  arms  of  a  giant,  to  nurse  the  storm ; 

Ye  grasp  the  lightning,  and  fling  it  on  earth, 

All  flashing  and  wild  as  a  maniac's  mirth ; 

Ye  cavern  the  thunder,  and  bravely  it  roars, 

While  the  forest  groans,  and  the  avalanche  pours ; 

Ye  launch  the  torrent  with  headlong  force, 

Till  the  rivers  hiss  in  their  boiling  course ; 

Ye  come,  and  your  trophies  are  scattered  around 

In  the  wreck  on  the  waters,  the  oak  on  the  ground. 

Oh !  where  is  the  eye  that  doth  not  love 
The  glorious  phantoms  that  glide  above  ? 
That  hath  not  looked  on  the  realms  of  air 
With  wondering  soul  and  bursting  prayer.' 
Oh  I  where  is  the  spirit  that  hath  not  bowed 
To  its  God  at  the  shrine  of  a  passing  Cloud  ? 
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TRUTH. 

'Tis  passing  sad  to  note  the  face 
Where  haggard  Grief  lias  taken  its  place, 
Where  the  soul's  keen,  anguish  can  but  speak 
In  the  glistening  lash  and  averted  cheek — 
When  the  restless  orbs  with  struggling  pride 
Swell  with  the  tears  they  fain  would  hide, 
Till  the  pouring  drops  and  heaving  throbs 
Burst  forth  in  strong  impassioned  sobs. 

Tis  fearful  to  mark  where  Passion  reigns, 
With  gnashing  teeth  and  starting  veins ; 
When  the  reddened  eyeballs  flash  and  glare 
With  dancing  flame  in  their  maniac  stare ; 
When  Fury  sits  on  the  gathered  brow 
With  quivering  muscle  and  fiery  glow : 
'Tis  fearful  indeed  just  then  to  scan 
The  lineaments  of  God-like  man. 

'Tis  sad  to  gaze  on  the  forehead  fair, 
And  mark  the  work  of  Suffering  there ; 
When  the  oozing  pain-wrung  moisture  drips, 
And  whiteness  dwells  round  the  parted  lips ; 
When  the  breath  on  those  lips  is  so  short  and  faint 
That  it  falters  in  yielding  the  lowest  plaint ; 
Who  does  not  sigh  to  read  such  tale 
On  cheeks  all  shadowy  and  pale  ? 

Bnt  have  ye  watched  the  mien  that  bore 

A  lock  to  be  feared  and  pitied  more — 

Have  ye  seen  the  crimson  torrent  steal 

O'er  the  one  who  lias  erred,  and  yet  can  feel — 

When  the  stammering1  speech  and  downcast  eye 

Quailed  from  the  mean,  detected  lie? 

Have  ye  marked  tho  conscious  spirit  proclaim 

Its  torture  'neath  the  brand  of  shame  ? 

Oh !  this  to  me  is  the  look  which  hath 
More  hideous  seeming  than  honest  wrath. 
Let  pain  distort  with  its  harrowing  mightj 
Or  sorrow  rob  the  glance  of  its  light ; 
Yet  the  pallid  chill  or  the  fevered  flush 
Sears  less  than  Falsehood's  scathing  blush. 
Nay,  look  on  the  brow,  'tis  better  to  trace 
The  lines  of  Death  than  the  shade  of  Disgrace. 


SHORT    NOTES. 

RAILWAY  VOCABtJLA&Y — SHUNTING  ! 

THE  system  of  railway  travelling,  like  every  other  new 
thing,  has  introduced  a  considerable  number  of  new 
words  into  our  vocabulary,  the  origin  of  which  will,  pro- 
bably, puzzle  the  future  lexicographer.  Shunting  is  one 
of  such  words.  What  can  the  most  learned  pundit  make 
of  that  ?  What  does  it  mean  ?  You  shall  see.  A  Par- 
liamentary train — which,  like  most  other  Parliamentary 
affairs — is  the  slowest  on  the  road,  stopped  at  a  station  the 
other  day  ;  the  passengers  were  called  on  to  keep  their 
seats,  which  they  did ;  and  then  the  locomotive,  after  a 
fussing  escape  of  Steam,  and  a  few  loud  snorts,  com- 
menced a  backward  movement.  '•'  What's  the  meaning 
of  this?"  shouted  a  passenger,  out  of  a  third-class 
window,  to  a  porter  walking  alongside.  "We  are  getting 
you  out  of  the  way  of  the  Express  train,  sir ;  she's  just 
about  due."  And  then  there  was  a  sudden  joggle  and  a 
jolt,  and  passengers'  heads  were  nearly  meeting,  as  if  to 
test  each  other's  thickness.  "  Shameful  conduct,  this," 
called  out  our  passenger,  becoming  irritated  j  "  what  do 
you  call  this  treatment,  sirrah  ? "  The  porter  again 
looked  up  :  "  Eh  ?  What  ?  Why,  we  call  it  shunting, 


ir ;  when  the  Express  is  due,  we  always  shunt  this  train 

hrough    the  points   into    the   siding,   till   she  passes." 

'  Shunt!  What  a  confounded  word!  Where,  in  the 
name  of  Lexicons  and  Vocabularies,  can  they  have  got 

t?  What  do  you  mean  by  shunt,  sir?"  Porter: 
"  Why,  I  mean,  we  are  pushing  the  train  out  of  the  way; 
from  off  the  down-line, — we  are  shoving  it  backwards." 
"  Shoving  it — shunt.  Oh!  I  see,"  observed  the  pas- 
senger, drawing  in  his  head !  Locomotives,  brakes,  and 
tenders  are  also  words  in  frequent  use  among  railwaymen. 
Locomotive  is  an  entirely  new  word,  and  explains  its  own 
meaning.  The  brake  is  a  contrivance  for  checking  thb 

mpetus  of  a  train,  by  the  friction  of  wooden  blocks 
against  the  wheels — a  horrible  nuisance  to  those  seated 

nthe  carriages  in  which  they  are  worked;  these,  how- 
ever, were  familiar  to  travellers  by  the  Old  stage-coaches, 
when  proceeding  down-hill.  Tender? — containing  the 
tank  with  the  supply  of  water  for  the  engine — were 
formerly  known  of  only  as  old  ships  waiting  off  harbour 
'or  the  reception  of  pressed  men.  Then  there  is  thb 
railway  buffet — an  extraordinary  word,  meaning  the  con- 
trivance of  springs  and  framing  for  preventing  the  effects 
of  sudden  concussion  between  the  ends  of  railway  car- 
riages. You  have  also  the  chairs  on  which  the  rails  are 

aid,  and  these  chairs  rest  upon  sleepers,  whether  upon 
the  broad  or  narrow  gauge.  There  are  numerous  other 
words  used  by  the  new  railway  class,  of  equal  oddity  to 
:he  above, — though  those  mentioned  are,  perhaps,  the 
most  striking  and  the  most  frequently  used. 

GOOD  MODELS. 

Education  is  very  much  a  question  of  Models.  We 
mould  ourselves  insensibly  after  the  characters,  manners, 
habits,  and  opinions  of  those  about  us.  The  child,  under 
the  mother's  eye,  models  itself  after  that  mother,  whoso 
example  teaches  it  more  efficiently  than  language  can  do. 
Is  the  mother  a  virtuous,  intelligent  woman  ?  Ih  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  the  child  will  grow  like  unto  her.  Is  the 
mother  a  slattern,  and  vicious  in  temper  and  habits  ? 
Then  woe  for  her  child  !  Who  is  the  boy's  model  ?  Is 
he  a  good  and  great  man  ?  Then  look  up,  boy,  and  you 
will  grow  towards  him  !  Or,  is  he  a  leader  of  vice  among 
his  fellows  ?  Then  the  boy  is  on  the  bad  road  that  leads 
to  ruin  !  Who  is  the  young  man's  or  the  young  woman's 
model  ?  Each  has  one  or  more,  whom  they  have  daily 
before  their  eyes,  whom  they  admire  and  imitate, — 
sometimes  good,  sometimes  bad,  and  often  indifferent 
models.  As  young  people  grow  up,  their  power  of  choice 
ifi  models  be'come  freer;  they  becomes  self-dependent, 
and  possess  greater  freedom  of  choice  of  good  and  evil. 
Then  is  the  time  to  choose  good  models — noble  and  ra- 
cellent  models  of  character,  Always  one  higher  tliart 
ourselves :  Excelsior !  Thus  are  we  insensibly  drawn 
upwards  and  elevated,  in  the  character  that  we  admire 
and  imitate.  The  less  is  drawn  towards  the  greater.  Mr* 
Trench,  speaking  of  the  late  John  Sterling,  s^ys  : — "  It 
was  impossible  to  come  in  contact  with  his  noble  nature 
without  feeling  one's  self  in  some  measure  ennobled  and 
lifted  up,  as  I  ever  felt,  when  I  left  him,  into  a  higher 
region  of  objects  and  aims  than  that  in  which  one  is 
tempted  habitually  to  dwell.  Many  instances  might  be 
collected,  out  of  all  classes  of  society,  who  would  rejoice 
to  declare,  that  to  him  they  owed  the  first  awakening  of 
a  higher  being ;  that  from  him  they  learnt  what  they  were, 
and  what  they  ought  to  be."  It  is  always  thus  that  the 
noble  character  acts :  we  become  lifted  and  lighted  up  in 
him — such  is  the  magical  action  and  reaction  of  mirids- 
upon  each  other.  The  great  charm  of  biography  lies  in 
the  noble  models  with  which  it  abounds.  No  man  can 
rise  from  the  perusal  of  such  books  as  the  lives  of  Arnold; 
Buxton,  Channing,  Allen,  and  such  like,  without  feeling 
his  mind  and  heart  made  better,  and  his  best  resolves  invi- 
gorated thereby.  In  biography,  our  great  forefathers 
live  among  us  still,  in  their  words  and  in  their  deeds; 
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and  whoever  has  left  behind  him  the  record  of  a  noble 
life,  has  bequeathed  to  posterity  an  enduring  source  of 
greatness,  and  a  model  for  good  men  in  all  time  to  come; 
still  breathing  his  life  into  us,  helping  us  to  reproduce 
himself,  and  exhibit  his  character  in  new  forms.  A  book 
containing  the  life  of  a  true  man  is  a  precious  seed :  in 
Milton's  words,  "it  is  the  precious  life-blood  of  a  master- 
spirit, embalmed  and  treasured  up  on  purpose  to  a  life 
beyond  life."  Such  a  book  never  ceases  to  exercise  a 
power  for  good.  It  may  not  have  the  power  of  the 
living  life  of  a  man,  but  it  is  a  record  of  greatness  which 
we  cannot  help  admiring,  and  insensibly  imitating  while 
we  admire. 

FORGOTTEN   DISCOVERIES. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  many  of  the  things 
which  are  daily  coming  to  light,  through  the  modern  pro- 
gress of  physical  science,  were  known  to  the  highly-civi- 
lised peoples,  of  former  times;  and  that  what  Solomon- 
said  was  true — "  Behold,  there  is  no  new  thing  under  the 
sun !  "  The  natives  of  the  earth,  like  the  earth  itself, 
travel  in  a  perpetual  circle, — from  the  dark  into  the  light, 
and  from  the  light  into  the  dark  again.  What  is  has 
been ;  and  what  has  been  shall  be  again.  We  are  but 
emerging  from  a  buried  antiquity,  and  reviving  the  dis- 
coveries which  had  for  a  time  been  lost  and  forgotten. 
How  little  do  we  know  of  the  civilization  which  prevailed 
on  the  earth  at  the  time  of  the  Pyramids  !  Modern  civir 
lization  takes  date  from  the  birth  of  Christ ;  but  the 
civilization  of  Egypt  was  in  its  glory  two  thousand  years 
before  then  1  How  .little  do  we  know  of  the  civilization 
of  the  mighty  people  who  built  the  huge,  sculptured 
temples  and  palaces  of  Central  America  !  We  know  abso- 
lutely nothing  :  the  race  seems  to  be  utterly  lost ;  and 
these  grand  ruins  are  all  the  record  that  remains  of  buried 
empires  !  When  they  were  great,  opulent,  and  civilized 
communities,  the  British  people  were  painted  savages, 
burrowing  in  holes  of  the  earth,  or  under  the  shelter  of 
thick  woods.  They  have  gone  down  into  the  dark,  and 
we  have  emerged  into  the  light.  We  are  reviving  their 
arts,  one  by  one  ;  but  we  may  not  rediscover  all  that  they 
knew.  All  record  of  their  knowledge  has  passed  away 
for  ever.  Even  since  the  age  of  modern  language, 
written  and  printed,  has  come  in,  we  are  frequently 
falling  on  the  traces  of  old  discoveries,  which  had  been 
neglected  or  forgotten.  The  Thames  Tunnel  was  thought 
to  be  an  entirely  new  manifestation  of  engineering 
genius ;  but  the  discovery  of  an  ancient  tunnel  under 
the  wide  mouth  of  the  harbour  at  Marseilles,  a  few 
years  ago,  showed  that  the  ancients  were  beforehand  with 
us.  The  other  day,  a  manuscript  of  Papin,  the  inventor 
of  the  "  Digester,"  came  to  light,  showing  that  he  had 
discovered  methods  of  deadening  pain,  and  that  chloroform 
is  no  new  thing :  the  name  of  the  newly-discovered 
treatise  is  "  Traite  des  Operations  sans  douleur."  In 
like  manner,  at  a  sale  of  a  library  in  Paris,  the  other  day, 
there  turned  up  a  dusty  old  manuscript,  entitled,  "A 
treatise  on  Electricity  applied  to  the  transmission  of 
news,"  and  bearing  the  date  of  17G5.  The  author's 
name  was  Lesage ;  he  was  a  physician,  the  son  of  'a 
Frenchman  settled  in  Switzerland.  It  is  said  that  in 
1774,  an  electric  telegraph  was  actually  established  in 
Geneva.  This  telegraph  was  composed  of  twenty-four 
separate  wires,  answering  to  the  twenty-four  letters  of  the 
alphabet.  This  apparatus,  all  imperfect  as  it  was,  is 
averred  to  have  contained  and  illustrated  the  principle  of 
that  which  is  now  in  such,  general  use.  There  is  also 
every  reason  to  believe,  from  the  following  extract  from  the 
works  of  Friar  Bacon,  who  flourished  in  the  13th  century, 
long  before  the  invention  of  printing,  that  the  application 
of  steam  to  mechanical  purposes  was  quite  well  known  to 
him.  But  whether  he  derived  his  knowledge  of  such  a 
power  from  tradition,  handed  down  from  those  who  had 
lost  or  forgotten  the  practical  uses  of  steam,  or  arrived  at 


it  through  original  investigations  of  his  own,  it  is  impos- 
sible for  us  now  to  know.  The  modern  inventions  of  the 
steam-ship,  the  railway  locomotive,  the  hydraulic  machine, 
and  the  diving-bell,  seem  to  be  quite  distinctly  referred 
to  in  the  following  passage,  which  is  of  very  curious 
interest.  "  I  will  now,"  he  says,  "  mention  some  of  the 
wonderful  works  of  art  and  nature,  in  which  there  is 
nothing  of  magic,  and  which  magic  could  not  perform. 
Instruments  may  be  made,  by  which  the  largest  ships, 
with  only  one  man  guiding  them,  will  be  carried  with 
greater  velocity  than  ii?  they  were  full  of  sailors.  Chariots 
may  be  constructed  that  will  move  with  incredible  rapi- 
dity, without  the  help  of  animals.  Instruments  of  flying 
may  be  formed,  in  which  a  man,  sitting  at  his  ease,  and 
meditating"  on  any  subject,  may  beat  the  air  with  his 
artificial  wings,  alter  the  manner  of  birds.  A  small 
instrument  may  be  made  to  raise  or  depress  the  greatest 
weights.  An  instrument  may  be  fabricated,  by  which  one 
man  may  draw  a  thousand  men  to  him  by  force  and 
against  their  will ;  as  also,  machines  which  will  enable 
men  to  walk  at  the  bottom  of  seas  or  rivers,  without 
danger."  We  have  certainly  discovered,  or  revived  it 
may  be,  the  steam -ship,  the  locomotive,  the  hydraulic 
machine,  the  atmospheric  railway,  and  the  diving-bell ; 
but  one  old  patent  we  cannot  get  up, — for  we  cannot 
yet  fly! 

A  QUARTER'S  PROGRESS. 

Every  three  months  the  Registrar- General  publishes  a 
Report,  which  has  so  much  to  do  with  what  is  often  called, 
"  The  Condition  of  England  Question,"  that  a  few  par- 
ticulars from  the  one  last  published  may  prove  acceptable 
to  most  readers,  especially  as  they  are  more  than  usually 
interesting.  "  In  their  general  character,"  says  the  im- 
portant functionary  referred  to,  "  the  returns  of  the  last 
quarter  of  1850,  are  still  highly  favourable,  and  imply  a 
happier  condition  of  the  population  at  the  close,  than  at 
the  commencement  of  the  year.  While  fewer  lives  have 
been  lost  by  epidemic  diseases,  the  marriages  and  births 
have  increased."  Judging  from  the  latter  facts,  the 
working  population  generally  have  been  in  prosperous 
circumstances,  for  the  disposition  to  marry  ebbs  and  flows 
with  the  state  of  trade,  and  the  more  or  less  hopeful 
prospects  of  the  people.  The  increase  was  sensible  every- 
where except  Kent,  Hampshire,  Suffolk,  Norfolk,  Devon- 
shire, Lincolnshire,  the  East  and  North  Ridings  of  York, 
Westmoreland,  and  North  Wales.  In  Ldndori,  the  mul- 
tiplication of  marriages  was  "  considerable,"  the  same  in 
the  Potteries,  and  rapidly  so  at  the  chief  Seats  of  cotton 
and  silk  manufacture;  the  greater  part  of  the  excess", 
however,  occurred  iix  Leicestershire,  Nottinghamshire, 
Derbyshire,  Cheshire,  Lancashire,  and  the  West  Riding 
of  Yorkshire.  Thus,  as  the  registrar  states,  "  In  the 
purely  agricultural  counties,  marriage  went  on  slowly ;  in 
all  the  iron  and  coal-fields  at  but  a  slightly  increasing 
rate ;  while,  in  all  the  counties  peopled  by  the  workers 
in  lace,  silk,  wool,  and  cotton,  the  number  of  marriages, 
of  new  families  established,  has  increased  at  a  rate  of 
which  tkere  are  few  examples  in  the  returns  of  the  last 
hundred  years ;  and  the  general  result  is,  an  aggregate 
increase  in  the  marriages  of  the  whole  country,  during  the 
summer  quarter  of  the  year  1 850."  The  births  in  the 
last  quarter  numbered  146,268,  "  the  greatest  number 
ever  registered  in  the  autumn  quarters  of  any  previous 
year."  The  excess  over  deaths  was  54,245.  "The  usual 
excess  is  40,000  more  births  than  deaths ;  the  excess  in 
the  last  quarter  of  1845  was  50,000;  in  1847,  when  in- 
fluenza was  epidemic,  only  24,000  ;  in  1849,  when  the 
cholera  epidemic  was  rapidly  declining,  38,000.  „  That 
the  health  of  the  country  is  in  a  state  not  so  unsatis- 
factory as  it  has  been  is  evident  from  the  reduced  mor- 
tality— 92,023  deaths  were  registered ;  and,  allowing  for 
the  probable  increase  of  population,  the  rate  of  mortality- 
is  lower  than  it  has  beeflr  ill  ariy  of  the  last  quarters  of  th» 
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years  1839-50,  except  1845.  The  rate  has  been  such 
that  1  in  197  of  the  population  died  in  the  quarter.  The 
chances  were  196  to  1  in  this  quarter  that  a  person  would 
live  through  the  three  months ;  the  average  chance  of 
living  through  the  three  months  in  England  is  184  to  1." 
These  facts  are  the  more  interesting,  as  affording  means 
of  comparison  with  the  results  to  be  obtained  by  the 
recent  census,  and  also  in  anticipation  of  the  great  in- 
crease of  population  which  London  is  to  receive  during 
the  "  World's  Fair."  Taking  the  whole  of  the  past  year, 
the  jeturns  are  not  less  striking.  "The  births  were 
593,567,  the  deaths  369,679,  and  consequently  the  ex- 
cess of  births  over  deaths  was  223,888  in  England ;  the 
same  year,  280,843  emigrants  sailed  from  the  shores  of 
the  United  Kingdom;  214,606  (many  of  them  of  Irish 
birth)  from  England;  15,154  from  Scotland,  and  51,083 
from  Ireland.  The  number  of  births  and  deaths  in 
Scotland  and  Ireland  is  unknown ;  and  the  census  alone 
can  disclose  at  what  precise  rate  the  population  increases ; 
but  we  know  that  the  new  births  more  than  replace  the 
vast  armies  of  peaceful  emigrants  that  every  year  assemble, 
without  much  noise,  and  led  apparently  by  the  same  kind 
of  instinct  that  directs  other  emigrations,  leave  their 
native  land  to  seek  homes  in  regions  prepared  for  them 
all  over  the  world." 

A    PLEA   FOR   EDUCATION. 

r  At  the  late  assizes  held  at  Stafford,  Mr.  Justice  Talfourd, 
In  an  excellent  charge  to  the  grand  jury,  pointedly  drew 
the  attention  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  county  to  the  awful 
state  of  ignorance  among  the  criminal  population,  as 
exemplified  by  the  calendar  of  prisoners  for  trial.  Out 
of  105  persons  in  prison,  waiting  to  be  tried,  many  of 
them  for  offences  of  the  most  serious  character,  only  two 
had  received  what,  in  gaol  language,  is  called  a  ' '  superior 
education,"  and  only  five  could,  according  to  the  same 
estimate,  "read  and  write  well,"  while  thirty-five  were 
totally  destitute  of  even  the  barest  rudiments  of  educa- 
tion ;  and  the  remaining  sixty-three  exhibited  shades  of 
ignorance  more  or  less  deplorable.  The  learned  judge 
forcibly  illustrated  his  consciousness  of  the  importance  of 
even  a  small  amount  of  knowledge,  by  saying,  that  he 
believed  the  ordinary  amount  of  education  which  the 
middle  classes  received,  lifted  them  higher  above  the 
totally  ignorant  than  genius  itself  was  raised  above 
respectable  mediocrity ;  and  that  it  was  almost  as  impos- 
sible to  comprehend  the  mental  action,  or  enter  into  the 
feelings  of  those  whom  want  of  culture  had  shut  out  from 
the  world  of  books,  and  who  were,  to  a  great  extent,  ob- 
livious of  the  past,  insensible  to  the  present,  and  without 
hope  and  faith  in  the  future,  as  it  was  to  enter  into  the 
feelings  of  animals.  He  could  scarcely  concefve  it  pos- 
sible, that  an  educated  man  could  descend  from  the  posi- 
tion in  which  his  superior  opportunities  had  placed  him 
to  the  low  level  of  those  who  were,  unhappily,  so  degraded 
by  ignorance.  His  extended  experience  had  taught  him 
that,  when  wages  were  low  among  an  uneducated  people, 
there  was  no  striking  increase  of  crime,  but  that  the  gaol 
calendars  might  serve  as  indexes  of  prosperity;  for,  with 
high  wages,  and  the  opportunity  they  brought  of  indulg- 
ing in  intoxicating  liquors,  violent  offences  against  person 
and  property  became  alarmingly  prevalent.  It  seemed  as 
though-  physical  luxury,  acting  upon  ignorance,  produced 
crime.  The  learned  judge  added,  that  it  was  no  part  of 
his  duty  to  say,  whether  a  public  provision  ought  to  be 
made  for  that  evil,  which  private  efforts  had  been  hitherto 
manifestly  inadequate  to  meet;  but  he  earnestly  exhorted 
the  gentlemen  of  the  grand  jury,  while  continuing  to 
administer  justice  for  the  sake  of  preserving  order  and 
security,  to  do  so  with  a  wise  mercy  towards  those  who 
were  so  adversely  influenced  by  their  deplorable  cir- 
cumstances. A  word  of  comment  upon  such  an  expres- 
fiion  of  opinion,  from  so  high  and  estimable  an  authority 
as  Mr.  Justice  Talfourd,  is  scarcely  necessary  to  convince 


those  who  have  the  power,  of  the  necessity,  for  the  sake 
of  the  security  of  life  and  property — to  say  nothing  of 
what  mercy  and  charity  dictate — of  educating  the  masses 
of  the  people,  and  substituting  the  beneficent  agency  of 
the  teacher  and  the  schoolhouse  for  the  semi-barbarism 
of  the  policeman  and  the  prison — the  hulks  and  penal 
settlements ;  or,  in  extreme  cases,  the  revolting  punish- 
ment of  the  gallows. 

BIGOTRY   AND    CANT. 

The  origin  of  these  two  words  is  curious.  The  name,  ' 
"  bigot,"  was  first  given  by  the  English  to  the  Normans, 
and  was  afterwards  adopted  by  the  French,  for  this  reason, 
that  the  Normans,  after  their  conversion  to  the  true  faith, 
so  distinguished  themselves  by  their  enthusiasm,  were  so 
constantly  speaking  of  God,  and  doing  things  with  the 
name  of  God  in  their  mouths,  that  the  words  "  By  God" 
became  characteristic  of  them  ;  and  hence  the  soubriquet 
of  Bigot.  Cant  is  derived  from  one  Andrew  Cant,  a  Scotch 
Presbyterian  minister,  of  Charles  the  First's  time.  The 
country  people  called  him  "Bobbing  Andrew."  He 
accompanied  the  Blue  Bonnets  across  the  Border,  under 
General  Leslie,  and  was  one  of  the  two  preachers  appointed 
to  hold  forth  in  the  churches  of  Newcastle,  while  the 
Covenanting  army  occupied  that  town.  Afterwards,  he 
occasionally  preached  before  the  Scotch  Parliament.  He 
was  noted  among  his  own  parishioners  as  a  rigid  disci- 
plinarian, morose  and  austere.  Such  was  their  ignorance 
and  wickedness  in  his  eyes,  that  he  refused  for  two  whole 
years  to  administer  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
amongst  them.  Cromwell  did  not  like  him,  and,  after 
that  general's  advent  to  authority  in  Scotland,  his  influ- 
ence fell  away.  His  parishioners,  whom  he  had  ruled 
with  a  rod  of  iron,  petitioned  for  his  removal,  and  he  was 
formally  deposed  from  his  office.  He  was  interred  in  St. 
Nicholas'  churchyard,  Aberdeen;  and  a  Latin  epitaph 
upon  his  tombstone  still  records  how,  by  his  conversation 
and  his  walk,  he  upheld  declining  religion,  reformed  the 
degenerate  manners  of  the  world,  and  was  a  flaming 
Boanerges  and  a  loving  Barnabas  !  From  the  prominent 
3art  which  he  played  in  his  time,  his  name  was  used  to 
denote  the  peculiar  quality  for  which  Andrew  Cant  was, 
;hrough  life,  so  pre-eminently  distinguished. 


ALEXANDER  SOMMERVILLE. 

("  One  who  WHISTLED  at  the  plough.") 

THE  subject  of  the  present  sketch  is  better  known  as  the 
writer  of  the  admirable  letters  which  appeared  in  the 
Morning  Chronicle  some  years  ago,  signed  "  One  who  has 
whistled  at  the  plough,"  than  by  his  own  proper  name. 
Years  before,  he  was  also  widely  known,  under  the  desig- 
nation of  "  The  Scots  Grey," — his  political  sentiments, 
as  expressed  in  a  letter  published  in  a  newspaper  during 
the  Reform  Bill  agitation,  having  exposed  him  to  the 
persecution  of  his  commanding  officer  in  the  Second  Dra- 
goons, of  which  he  was  at  the  time  a  private, — and  his 
case  then  became  the  subject  of  prolonged  discussion  in 
the  newspaper  press  of  the  country,  the  Dispatch  espe- 
cially taking  up  his  cause  with  great  warmth.  The 
"Autobiography  of  a  working  man,"  recently  published  by 
him,  lets  us  into  the  history  of  his  career,  which  is  full 
of  interest  and  instruction,  and  furnishes  another  striking 
instance  of  the  power  of  self-culture  and  self-help  in  man, 
even  in  the  humblest  stations  in  life. 

Sommerville  was  the  son  of  poor  parents  in  Berwick- 
shire. His  father  was  a  farm-labourer,  and  his  lot  was 
that  of  his  class — a  very  humble  one.  The  household 
accommodation  of  the  Scotch  farm-labourers  is  much 
inferior  to  that  of  the  English  peasantry  generally :  you 
can  scarcely  call  the  places  in  which  they  live  houses,  so 
much  as  sheds  or  hovels ;  and  this  is  the  case,  even  to  the 
present  day,  on  many  of  the  most  richly -productive  farms 
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of  the  Lothians,  where  far  greater  care  is  taken  in  the 
housing  of  the  cattle  than  in  that  of  the  industrious 
labourers.  This  circumstance  was  noted  by  Cobbett, 
when  passing  through  the  district,  and  drew  from  him 
deservedly  severe  comments. 

The  peasantry  of  the  district,  as  of  the  Lowlands  of 
Scotland  generally,  are  a  superior  class  of  men,  very 
industrious,  educated  to  the  extent  of  the  ordinary  paro- 
chial school  education,  and,  for  the  most  part,  strictly 
religious.  They  retain  much  of  the  spirit  of  their  old 
Covenanting  forefathers;  are  rigid,  shrewd,  sectarian, 
and  stern, — though  they  can  crack  a  hard  joke,  and  enjoy 
humour  of  a  certain  sort.  You  see  what  this  is  in  Burns' 
satirical  poems,  which  contain  an  admirable  picture  of 
Scotch  peasant-life.  *  We  refer  especially  to  his  Holy 
Fair,  Cottar's  Saturday  Night,  and  poems  of  that  sort. 
Sommerville's  father  belonged  to  the  most  rigid  of  the 
dissenting  sects — that  of  the  "Auld  Anti-burghers" — 
the  most  dissenting  of  Dissenters.  He  was  the  eleventh 
child  of  his  parents,  and  was  born  at  a  time  when  wheat 
was  five  guineas  a  quarter,  and  quite  beyond  the  reach 
of  poor,  hard-working  folks.  Yet  these  parents  contrived 
to  send  their  children  to  school,  though  themselves  half- 
starving.  This  is  a  glorious  feature  in  the  character  of 
the  Scottish  peasantry.  A  father,  no  matter  how  poor, 
thinks  himself  disgraced  as  a  man,  if  he  allows  his  chil- 
dren to  grow  up  without  "  schulin."  Of  all  kinds  of 
starvation,  he  thinks  a  starved  mind  is  the  worst.  And 
so,  though  the  father  could  not  so  much  as  spare  a  shilling 
to  have  his  eleventh  child's  birth  entered  in  the  parish 
register,  and  though  the  poor  family  had  to  go  with  bare 
feet,  and  almost  bare  backs,  they  were  sent  to  school, 
and  taught  there. 

Sommerville  says  of  his  father  : — "  The  hardest  day's 
work  never  prevented  him  from  having  family  worship  at 
night,  which  consisted  of  a  preliminary  prayer,  singing  a 
psalm,  reading  a  chapter,  and  giving  an  extempore  prayer 
of  considerable  length  j  nor  the  usual  early  rising,  from 
having  both  the  family  prayers  and  his  f  private  duty'  in 
the  morning ;  and  the  wettest,  windiest,  and  coldest  storm 
that  ever  blew  in  those  regions  did  not  keep  him  from 
the  meeting-house  on  the  Sabbath,  no  matter  what  the 
distance  might  be,  and  the  distance  from  most  places 
where  he  lived  was  five  to  ten  miles." 

The  birth-place  of  young  Sommerville  was  Springfield, 
in  the  parish  of  Oldhamstocks,  East  Lothian,  at  a  point 
near  where  the  Lammermoor  hills  subside  into  bounding 
knolls  and  rolling  hillocks  towards  their  eastern  verge.  A 
;  little  to  the  east,  separated  from  the  old  post-road  by  a 
,  noisy  stream,  stand  the  ruins  of  the  house  of  "  Ravens- 
wood,"  in  Sir  Walter  Scott's  Bride  of  Lammermoor ;  still 
further  to  the  east,  on  a  grim  promontory,  abutting  on 
the  German  Ocean,  are  the  ruins  of  Fast  Castle — the 
Wolf's  Crag  of  the  same  novel.  The  "  Pease  Brig," 
spanning  a  noisy  burn  bubbling  among  the  stones  deep 
down  in  the  valley,  is  close  at  hand,  and  a  little  above, 
standing  higher  upon  a  crag,  is  the  modern  house  of 
Dunglass,  where  Captain  Basil  Hall  lived,  when  a  boy,  and 
where  his  interesting  museum  of  curiosities  is  still  to  be 
seen.  To  the  west  of  this  district  lie  the  rich  corn  lands, 
stretching  away  towards  Dunbar,  on  which  Cromwell's 
last  great  battle,  called  by  him  his  "  Crowning  Mercy," 
was  fought.  The  sea  beats  against  the  rocky  shore  a  mile 
or  two  off,  towards  the  north;  and  there  are  many  beau- 
tiful indentations,  bays,  creeks,  and  promontories  all  along 
the  coast, — the  place  called  The  Cove  being  about  the 
sweetest  of  all.  - 

But  circumstances  were  too  adverse  with  this  poor 
family,  to  enable  them  to  derive  any  consolation  from  such 
classical  or  historic  consolations  as  these.  All  had  to 
work  as  soon  as  they  were  of  age, — and  the  mother 
worked  at  farm  labour,  like  the  rest.  She  carried  sheaves, 
sheared  corn,  spread  manure,  and  worked  like  any  man : 
it  is  a  condition  of  the  woman's  lot  there,  that  she  must 


work  as  a  labourer  at  certain  seasons.  -  The  elder  brother 
cobbled  the  younger  children' s  shoes  after  his  day's  work, 
and  the  mother  darned  and  worked  stockings,  mended 
and  made  their  clothes — though  these  were  of  the  scantiest 
sort.  The  family  next  removed  to  Threipland  Hill,  a 
little  further  west,  in  the  same  district ;  and  here  the 
little  boy  was  put  to  the  work  of  herding  cows,  at  the 
wage  of  sixpence  a  day.  He  now  began  to  have  a  sense 
of  boyish  existence.  He  spent  his  summer-days  among 
the  woods,  and  in  the  rocky  ravine  of  the  Ogle  Burn  j  or 
played  in  the  green  grass,  and  gathered  gowans  with  his 
curly-haired  sister,  by  the  side  of  the  Lady's  Well,  which 
issued  from  the  green  hill-side.  Here,  the  poverty  and 
miserable  fare  at  home  were  for  a  time  forgotten. 

The  boy  at  length  grew  up  to  a  school  age,  and  was 
sent  off  to  the  Dominie  at  Birnyknowes,  about  two  miles 
off.  Here  he  came  under  the  authority  of  the  taws — the 
instrument  of  school  discipline  in  Scotland — consisting 
of  a  long  leathern  belt,  split  into  thongs  half-way  up, 
which  is  mercilessly  administered  over  the  back  and  hands 
of  dilatory  pupils.  Scotch  schoolmasters  are  usually  very 
severe,  and  the  Dominie  of  Birnyknowes  seems  to  have 
been  no  exception.  The  pupil  was  punished  by  the 
master,  and  tortured  by  the  boys,  because  of  his  old 
broad-brimmed  hat,  worn  almost  to  shreds,  on  account  of 
which  he  was  declared  to  be  a  "  radical,"  then  an  odious 
nickname  in  most  country  parts,  and  perhaps  so  to  this 
day.  The  lad  had  to  fight  his  way,  however,  and  he  did 
so  bravely,  though  his  poor  old  hat  was  torn  to  shreds  in 
his  contests  with  the  school  bullies.  This  school  life  is  a 
terrible  discipline  to  many  boys,  and  it  certainly  was  so 
to  this  one. 

But  summer  came  round,  and  again  he  was  in  the  leafy- 
wood,  herding  the  cows.  A  little  more  schooling  at  the 
parish  school  of  Oldhamstocks,  and  he  was  ready  armed 
for  the  battle  of  life.  He  spent  some  more  of  his  time 
herding,  and  looks  back  upon  this  as  a  happy  part  of 
his  boy-life.  Here  is  one  of  his  finely-touched  pictures 
of  the  period : — 

"  The  Pond  planting  had  wild  strawberries  in  it  in  the 
lower  part,  which  I  gathered  when  they  were  ripe  j  and 
amongst  the  furze  and  the  ferns,  in  the  higher  part,  a  j 
little  plant  of  aromatic  fragrance,  called  woodroof,  scented 
the  air ;  while  outside  the  planting,  along  an  avenue  of 
trees,  the  hedges  underneath  were  covered  with  the  creep- 
ing  honeysuckle,  in  profuse  blossom,  which  ambitious 
creeper  would  get  upon  the  trees,  high  and  wide  though 
its  own  hedges  were,  as  if  it  had  not  room  to  display 
itself  sufficiently ;  and  there,  on  the  high  trees,  it  would 
go  along  on  every  branch,  and  hang  its  elegant  honey 
blooms  over  our  heads  in  the  avenue,  making  everything 
to  the  eye  seem  lovely,  every  breath  of  air  feel  sweet. 
Here,  too,  the  blackbirds  and  the  throstle-singers,  and 
thousands  of  their  feathery  associates  in  song,  warbled. 
Soon  after  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  ploughmen  from 
the  farm -fields  passed  up  this  road  with  their  horses,  on 
their  way  home  to  Branxton  stables.  One  would  sing, 
another  would  whistle  j  the  young  men  would  probably  have 
the  young  women  who  had  been  working  in  the  fields 
seated  behind  them  on  horseback,  and  they  would  halt  to 
gather  some  of  the  honeysuckle  flowers  hanging  overhead, 
and  would  move  on,  the  man  and  the  horse,  just  as  the 
maiden  had  caught  hold  of  the  glowing  branch,  and  was 
trying  to  break  it  j  upon  which  she  would,  in  the  sudden 
fear  of  falling  off,  quit  the  flower  and  cling  fast  to  her 
young  ploughman.  She  would  reproach  him  for  making 
the  horse  move,  just  as  she  was  getting  such  a  beautiful  • 
branch,  and  say  it  was  a  shame  of  him,  for  she  had  nearly 
fallen  off;  and  he  would  bid  her  try  again,  and  would  stop 
the  horse  to  let  her  try  again,  which  she  would  do.  But 
once  more  he  moved  the  horse  on  suddenly,  to  make  her 
quit  hold  of  the  flowers  and  cling  to  him,  as  if  he  took  a 
delight  in  her  timidity,  which  probably  he  did." 

Some  beautiful  pictures  of  rural  and  woodland  scenes 
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are  given  in  the  early  part  of  the  "  Autobiography,"  with 
scenes  from  the  life  of  gipsies,  ploughmen,  and  fisher- 
men- But  sterner  scenes  lay  before  him, — much  hard 
work,  and  many  privations, — and  he  must  face  them,  for 
he  was  fast  becoming  a  man. 

While  working  a-field  one  day,  amidst  a  number  of 
Irish  reapers,  he  was  induced  by  them  to  run  down  to  a 


often  up  to  his  middle  in  saltwater;  then  to  hay-mowing 
again  ;  then  to  quarrying, — a  constant  change  from  hard 
work  to  hard  work  again. 

He  returned  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  got  a  poor  situa- 
tion in  a  garden  nursery,  at  6s.  a  week,  accepting  it 
for  the  sake  of  the  education  and  experience.  .While 
there  he  lived  miserably,  confining  himself  to  4s.  a  week 

basket  of  bottles  containing  whiskey,  intended  for  the  for  expenses  of  living,  and  expending  the  remainder  on 
shearers,  and  bring  up  one  by  stealth,  for  the  use  of  the  |  books,  stationery,  newspapers,  and  postage  of  letters. 
Irishmen.  His  father  was  told,  of  this,  and,  enraged  by  j  "  I  never,"  he  says,  "  suffered  so  much  from  hunger  and 
the  act,  hastily  summoned  him  down  from  the  stack  on  I  philosophy  as  then.  I  devoted  much  time,  frequently 
which  he  was  working,  and  beat  him  before  the  other  men  j  sitting  up  half  the  night,  or  rising  at  daybreak  in  the 
with  a  cudgel ;  then,  bursting  into  tears,  went  away.  The  summer  mornings,  to.  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and 
lad  felt  himself  disgrace:!  before  his  fellow-workers,  and  j  other  studies."  While  here,  he  wrote  his  first  letter  to 


determined  to  abscond.  That  night  he  started  on  the 
road  to  Yorkshire,  but  before  he  readied  there  his  heart 
failed  him,  ar}d,  when  a  little  beyond  Bel  ford,  he  turned, 
and  ran  almost  the  whole  way  back  to  Branxton,  where 
he  received  a  warm  welcome  from  his  parents. 

Soon  after,  a  taste  for  reading  sprang  up  in  him, — a 
taste  which  was  first  kindled  by  the  miraculous  poems  of 
Robert  Burns.  A  fellow-labourer,  who  had  the  poems, 
told  him  of  this  wonderful  book.  "  Tired  as  I  was,"  he 
says,  "  with  late  work,  which  had  lasted  from  daylight  in 
the  morning  unti}  ten  at  night,  I  was  now  so  eager  to  see 
that  famous  book,  from  which  he  had  kindled  in  me  intel- 
lectual sensations  so  new,  so  delightful,  and  irrepressibly 
strong,  that  I  could  not  go  home  to  supper  and  to  bed, 
until  I  had  accompanied  him  to  his  home,  three  quarters 
of  a  mile  distant,  to  get  the  book ;  I  could  not  wait  until 
he  brought  it  in  the  morning.  It  was  a  volume  that  had 
been  often  read,  well  read,  and  well  worn.  It  had  been 
in  tatters,  and  was  sewed  again  together,  and  I  had 
special  charges  to  take  care  of  it,  as  it  was  not  everyone 
that  it  would  be  lent  to.  1  got  it,  and  if  each  leaf  had 
been  a  bank-note  I  could  not  have  hugged  it  in  iny 
breast-pocket  more  closely  and  carefully 


I  was  soon  able  to  read  the  poems  with  facility  j  and 
though  I  now  know  that  I  did  not  then  feel  the  force  of 
the  poetry,  I  then  read  them  with  sensations  of  pleasure 
entirely  new." 

His  father,  seeing  the  young  man's   taste  for  reading 
grow,  resolved  to  furnish  him  with  a  book  of  what  he 


the  newspapers,  and  saw  his  contribution  in  print.  But 
he  could  live  neither  upon  his  6s.  a  week,  nor  upon  the 
small  fame  of  having  published  a  letter  to  the  news- 
papers, so  he  left  the  nursery,  and  again  went  out  into  the 
country  as  a  harvest-man.  He  returned  to  Edinburgh, 
tried  to  get  work,  and  failed  ;  then  engaged  to  travel  and 
obtain  subscribers  to  a  newspaper,  and  failed  in  this  too  : 
then,  in  a  state  of  despair,  when  all  was  black  about 
him,  he  enlisted,  with  a  companion,  in  the  "  Scots 
Greys." 

The  military  part  of  his  life  was  short,  but  highly  inte- 
resting. It  is  capitally  told  in  the  "  Autobiography." 
The  voyage  to  London — the  impressions  made  on  him 
there— the  tramp  to  Brighton,  where  the  "  Greys"  were 
in  barracks — the  accoutring  and  drilling  of  the  recruit — 
the  life  of  a  soldier — the  march  through  the  country 
from  Brighton  to  Birmingham— the  daily  life  in  the 
barracks,  in  the  stables,  and  in  the  riding-school, — all  is 
admirably  told. 

And  now  came  the  leading  event  in  Sommerville's  life, 
which  drove  him  out  of  the  army,  and  gave  to  his  powers 
a  new  direction.  The  Reform  Bill  agitation  was  fiercely 
raging  all  over  the  country,  and  at  Birmingham,  perhaps, 
more  fiercely  than  anywhere  else.  So  high  was  it,  that 
the  Scots  Greys,  in  the  barracks  there,  were  booted  and 
saddled  night  and  day ;  their  swords  were  taken  to  the 
barrack  grindstone  and  sharpened;  and  their  pouches 
were  replenished  with  ball-cartridges ;  all  in  readiness  to 
do  battle  against  their  country,  parliament,  and  king. 


considered  a  better  sort — Ralph  Erskine's  Go.spel  Sonnets;  I  Not  since  Waterloo  had  the  Greys'  swards  been  sharpened, 
but,  the  son  says,  "  there  was  something  wanting  either   and  now  they  were  at  this  work  all  Sunday. 


in  me  or  in  the  Sonnets.  We  stood,  the  book  and  I,  in 
positions  of  respectable  friendship ;  but  I  rushed  not  into 
it  fo  live  in  it,  with  it  in  me ;  to  hold  companionship  with 
it  in  the  lonely  woods,  in  the  green  loaning,  or  lie  with 
it  on  the  grass  and  the  gowans  beside  the  well,  drinking 
ftfom  the  well  of  water  when  I  was  thirsty  and  tired, 
drinking  from  the  book  of  poetry  always,  as  in  Burns." 

Other  books  fell  in  his  way,  such  as  Anson's  Voyages, 
which  he  read  to  the  turnip  hoers  in  the  field,  during  the 
midday  hour,  and  a.t  night,  when  the  day's  work  was  done. 
He  even  bought  books ;  one  called  Hutton's  Mensuration, 
which  he  went  to  D  unbar,  six  miles  off,  expressly  to  buy, 
with  the  hoarded  pence  of  several  months. 

By  this  time  he  was  a  ploughman,  and  drove  a  "  pair 
of  horses,"  and  did  the  usual  field  work.  Then  he  worked 
at  draining,  making  from  7s.  to  9s.  a  week,  filling  up  his 
time  with  stone-breaking  on  the  high-roads.  With  other 
kind  of  labourers'  work  he  also  became  familiar, — such 
as  bark-peeling,  Jime-burning,  hedging  and  ditching, 
shearing  and  binding  ;  and  then  be  went  to  Edinburgh  as 
a  wood-sawyer.  Here  he  read  newspapers,  visited  thea- 
tres, heard  great  preachers,  and,  -for  the  first  time,  learnt 
there  was  such  a  thing  as  ''  politics  "  in  the  world.  But 
work  at  wood-sawing  became  scarce,  and  he  then  took  to 
mowing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh ;  then  back 
to  labourers' work  at  Branxton;  then  to  felling  timber 
and  sawing  logs ;  then  to  drain-making ;  (at  this  epoch 
in  his  life,  there  is  a  beautiful  love  episode,  but  we  cannot 
stay  to  cull  it) ;  then  to  working  at  a  harbour  at  the  Cove, 


Some  of  the  privates  in  the  regiment  felt  that  this  was 
not  the  right  sort  of  work  to  be  engaged  in,  and  they 
wrote  letters  to  this  effect  to  friends  in  different  parts  of 
the  country.  Some  degree  of  sympathy  was  also  ex- 
pressed by  many  of  them  for  tb,e  political  opinions  then 
prevalent  out  of  doors,  and  a  passage  from  a  letter  of 
Sommerville's  to  this  effect  was  published  in  the  Dispatch. 
He  was  suspected  of  having  written  the  letter,  and  was 
put  into  the  riding-room  to  be  drilled,  upon  a  vicious  and 
incorrigible  horse.  This  is  a  common  method  qf  punish- 
ment in  the  cavalry  service.  The  rough-rider  gave  him 
some  very  hard  and  provokipg  work,  which  the  private 
stop.d  well  enough  for  some,  time ;  but  the  Serjeant's  man- 
ner was  so  irritating,  and  the  furious  horse  became  so  mad- 
dened, rearing,  plunging,  and  dashing  back  against  the 
boards,  that  his  breath  and  his  patience  at  length,  became 
exhausted  ;  and,  after  mounting  and  dismounting  succes- 
sively half  a  dozen  times,  each  time  breasting  the  kicking 
brute  (for  he  was  not  allowed  to  use  the  stirrups),  he,  at 
last,  on  receiving  the  order  to  "  mouisfc,"  fox  the  seventh 
time,  stood  still  and  did  not  move..  "  Go  for  a  file  of  the 
guard,"  said  the  riding-master.  A  corporal  and  file  of 
the  guard  appeared.  "  Now/'  said  the  master,  "  will 
you  do  your  duty ?  mount  1 "  "I  cannot  manage  this 
horse,"  was  the  answer.  "  Guard,  take  this  man  to  the 
guard-house ;  he  is  a  prisoner  \  "  And  he  was  marched 
off. 

He  was  now  a  prisoner,  but  expressed  sorrow  for  his 
fault.  Then  he  was  taken  before  the  adjutant  and  com- 
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manding-officer,  Major  Wyndham,  when  he  again  ex- 
pressed his  sorrow  for  his  fault  The  major  immediately 
brought  up  the  subject  of  the  letter  which  had  appeared 
in  the  newspapers.  He  demanded  if  he  had  written  "that 
letter,"  pointing  to  it;  and  the  answer  was  "yes  /"  The 
major  inquired  of  him  the  names  of  those  men  in  the 
regiment  who  sympathized  with  his  views  ?  Sommerville 
declined  to  answer.  lie  then  demanded  their  names,  and 
Sommerville  refused  to  give  them.  The  major,  with  a 
scowl,  said,  "  My  lad,  you  will  repent  of  that;"  and  he 
was  ordered  back  to  the  guard-house.  A  court-martial 
was  ordered  immediately  ;  the  prisoner  was  tried  before 
two  captains,  a  lieutenant,  and  two  cornets — one  of  them 
only  eighteen  years  of  age.  He  was  summarily  sentenced 
to  receive  "  two  hundred  lashes,  in  the  usual  manner  of 
the  regiment/'  The  punishment  was  inflicted  to  the 
extent  of  one  hundred  lashes;  he  refused  to  take  any 
preparatory  rum,  as  his  fellow-soldiers  strongly  recom- 
mended him,  or  to  chew  lead  or  anything  else,  though  he 
almost  bit  his  tongue  in  two  pieces,  and  the  blood 
sprung  from  his  throat  during  the  brutal  operation.  The 
de.-cription  given  of  the  flogging  by  Sommerville  is  fright- 
fully vivid,  and  makes  the  blood  curdle. 

This  flogging  was  much  talked  of  out  of  doors  ;  it  was 
made  the  subject  of  comment  in  the  newspapers;  the 
barracks  were  besieged  by  the  Birmingham  people,  inquir- 
ing after  the  soldier  Sommerville ;  the  subject  was  taken 
up  in  Parliament,  and  an  Inquiry  was  ordered,  the  result 
of  which  was,  a  severe  reprimand  to  Major  Wyndham. 
The  case  excited  increased  interest ;  a  public  subscription 
was  raised  to  purchase  "  The  Scots  Grey's"  discharge, 
which  was  effected.  He  was  the  hero  of 'the  day.  Ma- 
dame Tussaud  offered  him  .£50  to  allow  his  figure  to  be 
modelled  in  wax  for  her  exhibition,  but  he  declined.  He 
also  declined  benefits  at  several  of  the  London  theatres. 
He  was  also  asked  to  lend  his  name  to  a  literary  specula- 
tion, and  also  to  a  newspaper,  but  he  declined  these  pro- 
posals too ;  and  people  were  ready  to  suppose  him 
ungrateful,  which  he  was  not.  He  was  asked  to  make 
speeches  at  public  meetings,  but  he  did  not  feel  this  to  be 
his  vocation,  and  he  avoided  them.  He  returned,  to 
Scotland,  and  gives  in  his  "  Autobiography"  a  most 
touching  account  of  his  visit,  towards  nightfall,  to  the 
scenes  of  his  childhood,  in  company  with  his  brother, 
who  had  returned  from  sea,  after  long  wanderings  abroad. 
Shortly  after,  he  went  to  Edinburgh,  and  obtained  employ- 
ment as  a  wood-sawyer,  at  which  he  worked  for  some 
ti,m.e,.  He  was,  after  long  pressing,  induced  to  project 
a  literary  adventure,  which  came  to  nothing ;  then  he  was 
Vtfged  to  start  a  shop  in  Rose  Street,  which  he  did,  and 
lost  all  his  money  there :  then  he  had  to  face  the  world 
anew — a  poor  man. 

He  went  to  London  again,  and,  among  those  political 
parties  whom  he  met,  he  found  violent  physical  force 
potions  prevailed :  the  popular  leaders  of  the  time  were 
p'ent  on  carrying  the  city  by  storm,,  capturing  Wool,wich 
and  its  stores,  and  possessing  themselves  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  &c.  We  need  not  refer  to  the  period  or  the 
history  more  particularly.  Sommerville  refused  to  take 
part  in  any  such  proceedings,  and  combated  the  popular 
notions  very  forcibly  in  his  series  of  publications,  entitled 
Warnings  to  the  People  on  Street  Warfare  :  in  these  he 
showed  himself  an  adept  at  his  pen,  and  a  man  of  strong 
judgment  and  keen  perceptions.  We  believe  they  were 
not  without  great  effect  at  the  time. 
"  In  1835  Sommerville  went  to  Spain,  under  Sir  De 
Lacy  Evans,  "  less  from  a  desire  to  fight  for  the  Spanish 
'  liberal  cause,'  than  from  a  desire  to  travel,  write  a  book 
of  travels,  and  have  an  original  subject  to  write  about." 
While  there,  he  distinguished  himself  considerably  in 
active  service,  and  earned  the  praise  of  his  officers,  and 
the  respect  of  his  fellow-soldiers.  He  served  as  a  colour- 
serjeant,  and  was  offered  a  commission  repeatedly,  but 
declined  it  on  account  of  the  expense  of  the  outfit.  He 


returned  home,  stript  of  everything,  like  most  of  the 
Spanish  "army  pf  liberation ;"  but  he  published  his 
"  Narrative  of  the  British  Legion,"  which,  however, 
brought  him  little  profit  in  a  pecuniary  sense, — though 
it  was  a  highly  interesting  book.  The  circumstances 
connected  with  the  composition  of  this  book  are  of 
a  very  remarkable  kind,  and  Uie  author  thus  describes 
them : — 

"  I  might  have  found  friends,  and  got  assistance  in 
Glasgow.  I  would  not,  in  the  dirty  regimentals  I  was 
clothed  in,  go  to  any  person  who  bad  before  known  me. 
The  person  to  whom  I  had  offered  my  (Spanish)  certificate 
of  six  months  gratuity,  for  a  quire  of  writing-paper  and 
pen  and  ink,  to  begin  to  write  my  narrative  of  the  Legion, 
would  give  me  nothing  for  the  worthless  certificate,  but 
made  me  a  present  of  several  quires  of  writing-paper. 
I  walked  out  of  Glasgow,  three  or  four  miles  up  the 
Clyde,  got  into  afield  of  Leans,  nearly  ripe ;  crept  out  of 
tight  into  the  middle  of  the  field;  lay  there  three  days 
and  nights, -writing  the  first  chapter  of  my  narrative,  and 
living  on  the  beans.  I  sent  the  paper,  when  covered  with 
writing,  to  the  printer,  who  could  not  judge  of  its  worth 
or  worthlessness  himself,  but  who  referred  it  to  a  literary 
friend.  This  gentleman,  on  reading  it,  said — 'Print  it,  by 
all  means  ;  it  is  the  most  graphic  narrative  I  ever  read  ; 
who  is  the  author  ?  I  should  like  to  see  him  ! '  This 
was  the  late.  R.  B.  Hardy.  It  was  my  high  privilege 
to  give  him  a  friendly  reception  and  a  home,  in  return, 
when  misfortunes  rendered  the  service  necessary,  in 
London." 

Some  time  after  this,  Mr.  Sommervjlle  wrote  an  article 
for  a  newspaper,  which  excited  so  much  attention  that 
the  leaders  of  the  Free  Trade  movement,  then  on  foot, 
made  inquiries  after  its  author,  and  engaged  him  in  their 
service.  Then  it  was  that  he  commenced  the  admirable 
series  of  letters,  signed  "  Reuben,"  and  "  One  who  has 
whistled  at  the  Plough,"  than  which,  in  their  picturesque 
descriptions  of  rural  scenery,  life,  and  conditions,  nothing 
more  graphic  has  appeared  in  our  day,  or  indeed  in 
English  literature.  These  contributions  have  since  been 
published  in  a  separate  volume,  and  deserve  a  careful 
perusal. 

The  "Whistler"  has  since  been  engaged  writing  for 
the  press  in  various  ways ;  and,  we  believe,  he  is  now 
engaged  on  a  work  of  imagination,  which  we  haye  heard 
spoken  of  as  one  of  much  merit.  We  shall  conclude  this 
notice  by  a  short  passage  from  his  "  Autobiography," 
which  bespeaks  the  spirit  of  the  man  :— ^ 

"  When  I  have  needed  employment,  I  have  accepted 
it  at  whatever  wages  I  could  obtain,  at  plough,  in  farm- 
drain,  in  stone-quarry,  at  breaking  stones  for  roads,  at 
wood-cutting,  in  a  sawpit,  as  a  civilian,  or  as  a  soldier.  I 
have,  in  London,  cleaned  out  a  stable  and  groomed  a  cab- 
man's horse  for  a  sixpence,  and  been  thankful  to  the  cab- 
man for  the  sixpence.  I  have  subsequently  tried  lite- 
rature, and  done  as  much  writing  for  ten  shillings  as  I 
have  readily  obtained — been  sought  after  and  offered — 
tan  guineas  for.  But  had  I  not  been  content  to  begin  at 
the  beginning,  and  accept  shillings,  I  would  not  have 
risen  to  guineas.  I  have  lost  nothing  by  working. 
Whether  at  labouring  or  literary  work,  with  a  spade  or  a 
pen,  I  have  been  my  own  heltier." 


LABOUR   AND    RECREATION. 

No  doubt  hard  work  is  a  great  police  agent.  If  every- 
body were  worked  from  morning  till  night  and  then 
carefully  locked  up,  the  register  of  crimes  might  be 
greatly  diminished.  But  what  would  become  of  human 
nature  ?  Where  would  be  the  room  for  growth  in  such 
a  system  of  things  ?  It  is  through  sorrow  and  mirth, 
plenty  and  need,  a  variety  of  passions,  circumstances, 
and  temptations,  even  through  sin  and  misery,  that 
men's  natures  are  developed. — Friends  in  Council. 
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THE    CONTRAST, 
i 

THE    SOLDIER. 

SEE  the  poor  soldier !  no  unworthy  name — 
When  wielding  moral  weapons  'gainst  the  shame, 
Born  of  a  thousand  social  ills  and  wrongs, 
Which  dash  with  bitterness  the  poet's  songs- 
See  the  poor  soldier !  from  less  guilty  life, 
Coaxed  or  coerced  to  tread  the  fields  of  strife, 
Caught  in  a  tavern,  in  a  barrack  bred 
To  things  that  blight  his  heart  and  cloud  his  head ; 
Shut  up  his  sympathies,  enslave  his  soul, 
Hold  natural  impulse  in  a  stern  control ; 
Hoodwink  his  reason,  paralyze  his  speech, 
Uproot  his  virtues — all  that's  good  unteach — 
Till  he  becomes, — Oh,  man,  thrice  brave  and  blest ! 
In  war  a  terror,  and  in  peace  a  pest ! 
And  if  he  dare,  for  manhood  sometimes  will, 
Break  through  its  bondage,  spite  of  every  ill, — 
If  he  but  dare— by  look,  word,  act,  or  flaw- 
Mark  his  impatience  of  the  iron  law, 
The  Lash,  laid  ready  for  the  needful  hour, 
Thatjiwf  and  gentle  instrument  of  power, 
That  man- degrading,  man-upbraiding  thing, 
Bearing  at  every  point  a  scorpion's  sting, 
Tears  up  the  quivering  flesh,  extorts  the  groan, 
Rouses  to  vengeance,  or  subdues  to  stone, 
Making  the  being,  it  pretends  to  win, 
A  restless,  reckless  follower  of  sin ; 
Or  a  machine,  now  dead  to  fear  and  shame, 
Whereby  the  well-born  coward  climbs  to  fame ! 

Fame,  did  I  say?    Can  that  enchanting  thing, 
For  whose  great  guerdon  Genius  strains  his  wing, 
Bedim  his  lustrous  records  with  the  tale 
Of  deeds  whereat  the  harassed  world  turns  pale  ? 
They  write  it  fame;  but  Reason,  Truth,  and  Song, 
Must  find  a  darker  word  to  designate  the  Wrong  ! 

THE   STUDENT. 

Lo  I  in  that  quiet  and  contracted  room, 
Where  the  dull  lamp  just  mitigates  the  gloom, 
Sits  a  pale  student,  full  of  high  desires, 
With  lofty  principles  and  soul-lit  fires. 
From  time  to  time,  with  calm,  inquiring  looks, 
He  draws  the  ore  of  wisdom  from  hia  books ; 


Clears  it,  sublimes  it,  till  it  flows  refined 
From  his  alchymic  crucible  of  mind ; 
And  as  the  mighty  thoughts  spring  out  complete, 
How  the  quill  travels  o'er  the  snowy  sheet ! 
Till  signs  of  glorious  import  crowd  the  page, 
Destin'd  to  raise  and  rectify  the  age ; 
For  every  drop  from  that  soul-guided  pen, 
Shall  fall  a  blessing  on  the  hearts  of  men ; 
Shall  rouse  the  listless  to  triumphant  toils, 
Wean  the  unruly  from  their  sins  and  broils ; 
Teach  the  grown  man,  and  in  the  growing  child 
Transfuse  a  power  to  keep  it  undefiled ; 
Solace  the  weary,  animate  the  sad, 
Restrain  the  reckless,  make  the  dullest  glad, 
Sow  in  the  bosoms  of  our  rising  youth 
The  seed  of  unadulterated  truth ; 
Uproot  the  lingering  errors  of  the  throng, 
Break  down  the  barriers  of  remorseless  Wrong ; 
Direct  mind's  onward  march,  and  in  the  van 
Send  back  electric  thought  from  man  to  man : 
This  is  the  PEN'S  high  purpose.     Can  it  fail  ? 
Soul!    scorn  the  shameful  doubt,  press  forward  and 
prevail  I 

Oh !  for  a  day,  of  that  triumphant  time, 
That  universal  jubilee  sublime, 
When  Marlboroughs  shall  be  useless,  and  the  name 
Of  Miltons  travel  through  a  wider  fame ; 
When  other  Nelsons  shall  be  out  of  place, 
While  other  Newtons  pierce  the  depths  of  space ; 
When  other  Wellingtons — proud  name !  shall  yield 
To  mightier  Watts,  in  a  far  ampler  field ! 
When  other  Shaksperes  shall  awake  the  mind 
To  Hero-worship  of  a  purer  kind ; 
When  War's  red  banner  shall  for  aye  be  furl'd, 
And  Peace  embrace  all  climes,  all  children  of  the  world  I 

JOHN  CRITCHLEY  PRINCE. 


An  Index  and  Title-page  to  this  Volume  are  now  ready,  Price 
One  Penny. 

Cases  for  binding  each  volume  One  Shilling"  each.  Volume! 
I  to  4,  price  4s.  6d.  each. 

Although  frequent  announcements  have  been  made  that  the  whole 
Of  this  work  is  in  print,  I  continue  to  receive  inquiries  upon  that 
point.  It  will  be  a  favour  if  any  purchaser  wishing  for  odd  numbers 
will  signify  to  the  bookseller  that  they  are  obtainable  at  this 
office.— E.  C. 

The  next  number  will  contain  an  original  poem  by  Eliza  Cook.' 
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